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ABBREVIATIONS 


Tlie titles of subjeetH, which nrc printed first in bold type, hav« 
been al»breviat(?d within each article to the initial letter or letters 


ac., acre(8). 
agrio., agricultural, 
ambas., nmba,ssador(N). 

Amer., American, 
anot, ancient, 
ann., annual, 
arron., arrondisHenuint. 

A.-S., Anglo-Saxon. 

A.V., AuthoriHcd Version. 

/>., born. 

Biog. Die., lliographioal Dictionary, 
bor., borough, 
bp.. birthplace. 

Brit., British. 

0 ., about. 

C., ('ontigrado. 
cap., capital. 

cent., century (7 th (‘ent .). 
ohem., eheinistry. 

CO., county, 
com., coinnmne. 
cub. ft, cubic 

d. , died. 

Dan., Danish, 
dept, department, 
dimin., diminutive, 
dist, disti-i(*t. 

div., division. 

E., east; eastern, 
eooles. , eeelesiastica 1. 
ed., edition; edited, 
educ., educated. 

e. g., example. 

Ency. Brit., Kncuvlojxit'dia Britannira, 
Eng., English. 

estab., established; establishment, 
fl., llourishe<l. 

Flem., Elomish. 
fort, tn, fortified town. 

Fr., French, 
ft, feet. 

Ger., (ierman. 

Gk, Greek, 
gov., government. 

Heb., Hebrew, 
hist., history, 
hortioult., horticultural, 
h.p., horse-pow’cr. 

H.Q., headquarters. 
hr(s), hour(8). 
in., inch(e8). 
inhab., inhabit{mt(s). 
is., iKland(s). 

It., Italian. 

Jap., Japanese, 
jour., journal. 

Lat., Latin. 


j lat., latitude. 

! lb., pouud(s). 

I 1. b., left bank. 

: long., longitude. 

, m., milc(s). 
manuf., mauufa<'ture. 
i M.E., Middle English. 

! min., minute(B). 

I Mod. E., Modern English, 
j m.p.h., miles per hour. 

mrkt tn, market t(»wu. 

I MS., MSS., manuscript(8). 

: mt, mts, mount, moimtain(s) 

1 N., north; northern, 
i N.T., New Testament. 

O.E., Old English. 

O.F.. Old French. 

O.T., Old Testumc'nt. 
oz., ounee(s). 
par., parish, 
pari., parliamentary, 
pop., population. 

I prin., prineii)al. 

1 prof., ju’ofessor. 

! prov., provin(5e; provincial, 
j pub., i)nhlished; publication. 

! R., riv., river. 

I R.A.F., Hoyal Air Force. 

I r. b., right bank. 

I rep., r('!publi(5. 

Rep. of Ireland, Eire. 

R.N., Royal Navy. 

Rom., Roman. 

r.p.m., revolutions per minute. 

R. V., Revised Version. 

S. , south; southern, 
sec., Keeond(s). 
sev., several. 

Sp., ^Spanish. 

sp. gr., specific gravity. 

sq. m., square miles, 
temp., tem])eraturo. 
ter., territory. 

tn, town. 

trans., translattMl; transhition. 
trib., tributary. 

U.K., l’uiU‘d Kingdom. 

U.N., United Nations, 
univ., university. 

U.N.O.. United Nations Organisation 
urb., urban. 

U.S.A., United Htates of America, 
vil., village, 
vol., volume. 

W., west; western. 

Wm, William. 
yd(8), yard(H). 
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CoQuelin, Benoit Constini^4£S11^190g’), 
Fr. fw^tor, destined to be a baker, but 
fortunately his histrionic talent was dis¬ 
covered, and. he was allowed to enter the 
Ck)n8ervatoli*e and studied under K6^fnier. 
Here he grained the second prize for 
comedy (1860), and in the same ye.ar 
played the part of the comic valet, Gros 
Hcn6, in Molifre’s D^,pit ayrumreax at the 
Com^die Francaise. In 1864 he became 
fsnci^taire of that theatre, and for the 
22 years following: played with con¬ 
spicuous and well-deserved success the 
leading: roles in over 40 new plays. He 
excelled in the impersonation of charac¬ 
ters with a humorous bias, and his 
originality Avas especially marked in such 
plays as de Danville’s Grinacnre (1867); 
Ferrier’s Taharin', Emile Augcior’s Paul 
FsreMier (1871); Dunnis’s VFtrang&e 
(1876); Lomon’s Jean Dacier (1877); 
Pailleron’s Monde oil f'on s'ennuie 
(1881); and Krckmann and Chatrian’s 
Pantzau (1884). As there had been 
some difficulty over his prov. and foreign! 
tours, he grave up in 1886 his position at 
the Com6djo Francaise and spent 2 years 
Aisiting: with liis company the chief cities 
of Europe and America. From 1890 to 
1892 ho was agrain associated with 
his old theatre, where he appeared as 
Habussi^re in Sardou’s Thermidor, but in 
1892 he apain went on a foreign tour and 
never afterwards appeared at the Com6die. 
For 2 years from 189') he acted at the 
Kenaissance tlieatre in Paris, but in 1897 
became director of the Porte-Saint- 
Martin. It was here that he created his 
most famous and probably his finest role, 
that of the inimitable CJyrano de Horgorac, 
in Rostand's play of that name (1897). 
Such wajs Ids success in this part that 
Rostand is said to have written ChanfA^fer 
solely for G. Rut d. quite suddenly in 
the midst of the rehearsals for this new 
romantic drama, which Avas to have 
carried Paris by storm. 

Coquelin, Ernest Alexandre Honors 
(1848-1909), actor and author, brother 
of Benoit Constant C. He played at 
Gd^on and the Vari6t6s, but was mainly 
associated with the (^oin^dio Francaise, 
Avhere his spirited and witty interpreta¬ 
tion of a series of comic roles attracted 
lai-go audiences. His humf)rous JAvre deA 
convalescents, 1880, and Faribolcs, 1882, 
etc. afford delightful reading. 

Coquerel, Athanase Josu6 (1820-75), Fr, 
Protestant diAdne, son of A. L. O. C. (q.v.), 
helped publish the first scientific theo¬ 
logical reAdew of his country (Nouvelle 
rewe de tMologie, 1852). In Jean Colas 
et m famine, 1857, Precis de Veglise 
r('formic, 1862, etc. he expressed his 
enlightened ideas. He Avrote also on art 
in IJeA Beanx-Aris en Italic, 1857. 

Coquerel, Athanase Laurent Charles 
(1795-1868), Ft. Protestant divine, lived 


in Holland 1818-30. From 1831 to 1844 
he ed. 3 papers, Le Protestant, Le Libre 
Kxamen, and Le Lien, and by his advocacy 
of a wider religious freedom angered the 
orthodox Oalvinists. His contemporaries 
admired him chiefly for- his oratory; but 
he wrote many works, including a Riponsc 
to Strauss’s Life of Christ, 1841, and a. 
treatise on the Refonnod Churolies of 
France, 1861. 

Coques (or Coex), Gonzales (1618 -84), 
Flemish painter, was a pupil of Pieter 
Brueghel (q.v.), and later of David Ryc- 
kaert the second. In 1671 ho became 
I)ainter in ordinary to Count Monterey, 
Governor-General of the Low Countries. 
Sometimes he depicted tavern and rustic 
scenes, but he excelled in portraiture, in 
Avhioh he took Van Dyck as his model. 
Mainly small in scale, his works found 
favour Avith such important patrons as the 
Archduke Leopold, the Prince of Orange, 
and Charles 1 of England. 

Coquet, riv. of Northumberland, Eng¬ 
land, rising in the Cheviot Hills and 
tioAving 40 in. NE. to enter the sea at 
Amble. It is navigable to Warkworth; 
just off the riv. mouth is C. Is. 

Coquimbo: 1. Mountainous prov. of 
Chile. The chief industry is 
mining copper, gold, and silver, 
and great iron-ore deposits exist 
(the combined output of iron-ore 
from C. and Atacama in 1953 
was just under 3,000,000 metric 
toi!s). Branches of the Cor¬ 
dillera mts lie in 1 he E.; in the 
W. t!gric. is carried on in irriga¬ 
ted valleys. The cap. is La 
8erena. Area 15,400 sq. m.; 
pop. 236,500. 

2. Tn of above prov., 8 m. 

SW. of La Serena, an industrial 
cent re and agric. market on C. 

Bay on the Pacific. It is the 
winter quarters of the Chilean 
fleet. It exports grain, fruit, 
copper, and manganese. Pop. 

30,000. 

Coquito, or Juhavaspeciahilis, 
is a palm Avhich constitutes a 
genus in itself. The sap is 
evaporated by the natives of 
Chile to make it yield a palm- 
honey. 

Cor Anglais, or English Horn, 

wood-Avind instruirient of the 
reed species, belonging to the 
oboe family, of which it is the 
tenor. It is related to the oboe 
as the basset horn is to the 
clarinet. A (J. A. differs from 
an oboe in having a curved 
moAithpioce, a larger, globular 
bell at the bottom, and a Avider 
conical bore to the wooden teibe. 

It has a compass of two oc- con 
taves and a fifth, and possesses angi.ais 
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Cora 

a nasal tone, its quality, however, boinp: 
Triore mellow and mournful than that of 
ilw oboe. Id his It. version of Alcr.<ite, 
(Jluok wrote part s for O. A. (1707). Other 
examples are the shepherd’s piping in 
Tristan and Isolde, and the faun's in 
Debussy’s L* Apres-inidi d'an faune. 
Analais probably does not mean ‘ English,’ 
but is a corruption of anale, many of the 
earlier instruments being: crooked or bent. 
Cora, see Co hi. 

Coracle, or Currach (Lat. curura, Welsh 
corw(il)^ skiff with a slight wooden frame, 
covered over with hides, and made water- 
tiglit by a coating: of tar and pitch. 
(Jaesar describes the O.s in use among: t))e 
Britons of his day, and hist, speaks of a 
seven days’ voyag:c Ijy missionaries in 878 
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OORACLES IN WALKS 

These craft are used for fishing: on the 
11. Towy, Carmarthenshire. 

from Ireland to Cornwall in a C. made of 
two and a half skins. C.s were oval in 
sliape, about 3 ft by 4 ft in size. The 
rower propelled himself by a paddle. If 
two men went fishing: in C.s tliey held the 
net between them, hauling: it up aft.er a 
catch till their boats touched and the llsh 
could in this way be secured. This kind 
of canoe is still used on the 11. Severn and 
R. Towy, and in Clare. C.s have disap¬ 
peared from the Usk and the Wye, and on 
the Taff the last was soon in 1850. In 
Ireland and Scotland C.s are no loug:or seen. 
Lig:ht boats, v(;ry similar, were built for 
crossing: the lakes on the way to Klondike 
after the passage of Chilkoot Pass, Alaska. 

Coracoid Process, beak-like projection in 
the upper part of the scapula, or shoulder 
blade. It may be felt by pressing: the fln»fer 
in the depression just below the collar¬ 
bone, two-thirds of Its length outwards. 


Coral 

Coral, t he solid support or hard skeleton 
of solitary or colonial coelenterates. It is 
secreted from sea-w'ator, and is chiefly 
(;arbonate of lime. The Anthozoan 
polyps are the prin. source of the C. reefs 
of the world. The skeletons of many 
other organisms (jontributo to C. masses, 
such as Polyzoa and Mollusea, but t.boso 
cannot be properly included in the t erm C. 
The reef-building (]:!.s are tJie Madrepora 
and Maeandrina, confined to w^ntei's in 
which the temp, does not fall below 68° P’. 
even in the <?oldest months. C. reefs 
are abundant in tl>e W. Indies, on the 
coast of Brazil, on the K. coast of Australia, 
and in the Central Pacific. TJie great C. 
reef regions are wdthin the limits of the 
trade-w'inds and monsoons, with the 
cxc^eption of the Ellice and Marshall Is. 
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(■.H may be roughly classed under tw'o 
heads—horny, and lime or stone C.s. TJie 
fonner consist chiefly of a horny secretion 
from the polyps, while the stone C. consists 
almost entirely of lime firmly joined in a 
solid mass. All possible gradations, 
however, can be found, so that it is im¬ 
possible to draw a sharp line between tJie 
two groups. tJorallidae C. is (luite solid, 
and is j)ro(iuced in concentric layers by the 
living gelatinous substance envelopbig it, 
from wliich the polyps project. Wlien tlie 
C. is taken out of w^ater, the gelatinous 
living part soon decomposes and disap¬ 
pears. Beyond tlieir general utility 
and value as sources of lime, (J.s are not 
of anj" esi)ecial industrial importance with 
tht) exception of the red C. {(Jorallium 
rubrarn) of the Mediterranean Hea. flhis 
C. is susceptible of a high polish, and is 
largely used for ornamental purposes. It 
has a shrub-like, branching form, and 
grows about a foot high, being as thick as 
the little finger of the luiman hand. 
Plxtensivo fisheries are carried on in the 
Mediterranean, and It is exported to 
India. Red C. is also obtained in the Rod 
Sea and Persian Gulf. It also occurs off 
the NW. coast of Africa. Black C. is still 
more higJily prized, and has a wide distri¬ 
bution, growing to a considerable height 


















Coral : 

and thlcknosH in the tropical waters of the 
Great Barrier Iloef of Australia. It is 
also found in tlie J^orsian (iulf. From 
remote times, (). has been highly prized 
for personal ornaments and decorative 
purposes generally. In India, a great 
trade was carried on from tlie beginning 
of tJio C’liristian era, and it was esteemed 
as a Hubstance endowed with sacred 
proj)evtics. A belief in its potency as a 
eliarm contiTiued to be entertained 
throughout medieval timee, and among 
the UotriaiiH hrara'lies of were hung 
round the children’s nocks to preserve 
them from danger, and many medicinal 
virtues were attributed to it. In Italy, 
at the present day, (\ is worn as a preserva* 
tive from tJie (ivil The range of 

value of C. varies according to cr)Iour and 
size, and It s price is (Kuisidcrably afflicted 
l)y the iiuctuations of fasliion. Hose-pink 
(>. is t]H5 most, valuable. Good coloured 0. 
cofnmand(‘d iiigii pru‘('H in Ghina, w'her(‘ it 
was in great rtapiisit ion for the button of 
officer worn by the mandarins. It is also 
a favourite ornanauital substance with 
th<* negroes of (!(‘ntral Africa an<l America. 

Goro/ Fishrm, since the bt^ginning of 
I he ('hristian era, has been a lucrative 
trade. The hjiest flsh(‘ri(‘S arc along the 
N. coast, of Africa, in Tunisia, Algeria, and 
Morocco. Before the Idth c<'nt. thest' C. 
rcM'ts were controlled by tli(‘ It. republics. 
For a t ime the Tunisian r<‘(‘fs hdl into the 
hands of Spain, but tlie monoi»oly of 
trading was ultimately sccimsl by 
France, who held it till 17ib‘h wdien the 
trad(' was tlirown oi)en to other nations. 
For a short ]K‘riod th(^ control lay in the 
liands of Gr<*at Britain, but finally was 
regained hy France*. Boats jmt hearing the 
Fr. reyuihliean Hag have to ])ay heavy dues 
to fish. (!. is only tislied once in ten ye^ars, 
as it requires that time to devehtp- The 
boats var^’’ in siz(^ from 3 to 14 tons. The 
l a.w material is made* up eliielly in It. cities. 
Then* an^ also valuabh* G. reefs off the 
(toasts of Italy, (’atalonia, and l'roven<*e. 

(.^oral Islamh and Reefs nre^ low is. or 
reefs formed from the petritieul calcareous 
skeletons of G. polypi. They meiy best bo 
subdivieled intf> three classes, one of 
whi<*h often develops from the otiier. 
Fringing reefs are found extending out¬ 
wards from the shore, from which they are 
not separated by a ebaiinel. Harrier reefs, 
on tiie other hand, are found at some 
distance from the slum*, along wliieh tlicy 
extend at a more or less uniform distance. 
The greater part of such a reef is sub¬ 
merged, its i>la(’.e being marked by the line 
of breakers, but in ])]ace8 it rises above 
the sea level, and here sparse vegetation is 
found. The channels wdiich lie between 
reef and shore are of the greatest value ns 
providing roadsteads for shipping. The 
grtnitest of barrier reefs is the Great 
Australian Barrier Reef off the coast of 
Queensland which stretches inteimittently 
for over 1(100 in. Atolls arc small is. 
roughly circular in shape and enclosing a 
lagoon. Tliese typical C. is. vary greatly 
in size, ancl have sometimes a length of 
over 70 in. Beneath the lagoon, to which 
there is usmUly access through a gap in 
tiie encircling ring, is a C. floor. The 


Cora) 

deptiis of these lagoons vary from a few 
feet to about 300, and frequently the 
lagoon forms a safe harbour for sldps. 
C. polypi flourish most in the W. Pacific 
and in the shallow seas near Australia, 
Mexico, the W. Indies, and New Guinea. 
The reefs and is. are composed principally 
of rock which bears but little superficial 
resemblance to the organic substance 
w'liicli we recognise as C, The foundation 
is one of white limestone, which often 
further assumes a crystalline form under 
the influence of ciiemicals present in the 
salt water. To this arc added C. frag¬ 
ments washed off from another part of the 
reef and i*endered shapeless by pressm'e. 
Sand and the skeletons of molluse-s, 
radiates, etc., form the rest of the mass, 
and on this the living C. builds. The 
growth of tlie (\ polyp is restricted by 
many cireumHtun(*eH. Warm salt water 
is rc<iuircd, free from cold cun*ent8, and 
witli a. temp. \vhi(*h does not fall below 
68" F.. and the polyp must also have 
abundaiH*c of food if it is to develop 
properly. The water must be clear, not 
muddy, lleef-fonuing (!.s live in sym¬ 
biotic association with algal plants and 
therefori' can only flourish at stiallow 
depths where the light is good. The rate 
of growt h varies with the species and the 
conditions; some s]>eeies build at the rate 
of 1 in. per year, others at tho rate of 3 in. 
per year, and still liigher rates of progress 
have been clironicled in certain parts. 
Since the grovvtli of C. is restricted by so 
many conditions, the ciremnstaiujes and 
jirocedure by whicli is. and reefs have 
eomo to their present state have been 
much discussed. Tlie first serious attempt 
to provide a theory was made by Adelbert 
von Chamisso ((pv.) who made a voyage 
througli tho South Seas from 1815 to 1818. 
He conjectured that tlie C. structures 
were built up in plaoes whore the sea 
bottom eainc near to tho sm’face—in 
short on submarine rats. Growth took 
place on the sloping sides of the mts., 
and continued in an outward direction so 
that tho atoll with its lagoon was the 
result. Tlic subject next engaged 
Darwin’s attention dming tlie celebrated 
voyage of the lieaijle (1831-6). Ho 
propounded the view that the construction 
of the reefs had commenced when the land 
was abovf^ tlie surfiu*.e of the sea, and that 
subsidence had then followed as the growth 
proceeded. V\’hen first built, therefore, 
every (\ structure would be a fringing 
reef, when the land actually rose above 
tlie surface. As the land sank, con¬ 
struction would contiimo on tlie old 
foundations and a barrier reef would 
result. In time the land would entirely 
disappear, and the atoll, the final form, 
would be complete. Much evidence 
favouring Darwin’s theory of subsidence 
has been brought to light. Borings put 
down in the lagoon of the atoll of Maratua 
passed tlirough 429 metros of reef and 
reef debris without reaching the founda¬ 
tions. Geophysical work hy the United 
States Navy on Bikini indicated that coral¬ 
line material exists to the depth of at 
least 600 metres below sea level. These 
depths are far below those at which corals 



Coral-flower 

can live, and suggest long-continued 
subsidence ot the floor on which the reef 
was built up. An alternative hypothesis 
put forward by Daly postulates a general 
I'ise in sea level instead of a subsldencje of 
the foundations. Daly’s explanation 
takes account of the lowering of the sea 
level during the Glacial l^eriod, when 
much water was locked up in the ice 
sheets. When the sea level was low, lie 
suggested, marine erosion prepared plat¬ 
forms on which coral reefs began to grow 
up as the climate improved. As the sea 
level rose when the ice sheets melted, the 
growth of coral reefs kept pace with the 
rise, and built up a great thickness of reef 
material. It seems probable that both a 
rise in sea level and a subsidence of the 
foundations may have contributed to the 
develo^ient of thick coral reefs. See 
C. 11. Darwin, Structure ami Distribution 
of Coral IslamiSf 1842, 1889; J. T). Dana, 
Corals ami Coral Islands, 1872. W. Savile 
Kent, Orcat Barrier Reef of Australia, 
1893; J. 8. Gardiner, Coral Reefs and 
Atolls, 1931; B. Malinowski, Coral GoTrlens 
and their Manic, 1938; 11. Gibbings, Over 
the Reefs, 1948. See also Atoll. 

Coral-flower, Coral tree, see EnvTiiRtNA. 

Coral Sea stretches between the New 
Hebrides to the E. and Australia to the 
W., being i)art of the J’acitic. i’he coral 
reefs give the sea its name. The C. 8. 
was tlie scene of an Amer. naval and air 
victory over the Jap. Navy in May 1942. 
An exceptionally largo Jap. naval force, 
which had been concentrated at tlic 
Louislade Is. in the 8., was attacked 
by an Amer. task force of ships and air¬ 
craft on 4 May, and in nn engagement 
lasting sev. days the Jap. Navy lost a 
number of battleships (estimated at over 
lialf a dozen), while inflicting only slight loss 
on the Amer. forces. For details see Naval 
Operations in Seconi) Would War. 

Coral Snakes, relations (»f the cobra in 
the family Colubridae. Klaps corallinus 
is a typical specimen; it occurs in the 
tropical forests of 8. America, and its 
small body, less than 3 ft. in length, is 
ringed with corni-red. it is highly poison¬ 
ous, but hiis a small mouth. 

Corallian (Fr. Corallien). in geology, the 
name of a div. of the Jurassic System. In 
Britain the C. Series outcrops in the S. of 
England and in Yorks, as a predominantly 
caIcaref)U8 group, Avhereas from Beds, to 
Lincis. it is mostly clay. 

Coralline, popular name applied to 
Corallina, genus of calcareous algae. C. 
officinalis is a bt^autiful senw'eed of red 
colour, but others arc often imrple. 

Coralline Crag, a I’liocene deposit of liglit 
coloured sands and bods of comminuted 
shells (orag) with a phosphatic nodule bed 
at the base. Exposed only in BE. Suffolk. 

Coram, Thomas (1068-17.51). philan¬ 
thropist, b. Lyme Regis. A man of varied 
ventures by sea and land; settled in 
London, where, moved by the sufferings 
of the poor, he estab. the Foundling 
Hospital. In tliis work he was supported 
by Hogarth; but his charity so im¬ 
poverished him that he ended his days on 
a small annuity raised by subscription. 
See, Fountiung Hospitals. For life, se^ 
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J. Brownlow’s History of the Foundling 
Ho» 0 itcd, 1858. 

Coran, see Koran. 

Corangamite, saltwater lake in Victoria, 
Australia, wdth an area of 70 S(i. m. and a 
circumference of 99 m. It has no outlet, 
and is shallow on the S. side. 

Coranto, see Gourantb. 

Coras lompair Eireann, Ireland’s Trans¬ 
port Company, formed in 1945 by the 
amalgamation of Great Southern Rail¬ 
ways with the Dublin United Transport 
Company. Under the Transport Act, 
1950, C.I.E. was made a statutory body 
comprising the undertakings of C.I.E. 
(1945) and the Grand Canal Company. 11 
operates rail and road services, botli 

f assenger and goods, tJirough 23 co.s of 
reland. The total mileage of rnihvay 
lines owned by the Company is 2,477 m. 
22 cb. Main-line services operate from 
Dublin to Cork, Limerick, Galwn.y, 
Tralee, Sligo, Ballina, Rosslare Harbour, 
and W^aterford. Most of C.I.E.’s main-line 
rail passenger services are now operated 
by diesel trains, composed of two diesel 
railcar units wdth intermediate coaches. 
Road passenger services, operated from a 
number of main centres, usually the prin. 
cities or tns., provide connections to areas 
largely not served by rail, and as far as 
possible co-ordinate with main-line pas¬ 
senger servicos, City bus services are 
ofierated in Dublin, Cork, Limerick, 
Waterford, and Galway. A chain of six 
hot(‘lH situated at Killuniey, Kcmnare, 
rarknasilla, Galway, Sligo, and Mulrany, 
called Gi*oat Southern Hotels, are owned 
and run by C.I.E. 

Freight services by inland waterways 
ai*e also operated by C.I.E. over the canal 
system previously known as the Grand 
Canal. The mileage of the canal sysleni 
is 149 m.. with a further 71 i ni. on the 
Barrow Navigation and 123 in. on tlie 
Shannon Navigation, making a, total 
mileage of canal and coniice.tions of 34 3 in. 

Corbeil-Essonnes, Fr. tu, caj). of an 
aiToQ., in the dept of Seine-et-Oise, on the 
Seine. The (Jiurch is partly 12th cent., 
and the important flour millB are of 
medieval origin. There are railway work¬ 
shops and printing works. Pop. 21,000. 

Corbel, in arehiterdure, is a projected 
piece of stone, wood, or iron placed so as to 
sut>port a pillar, beam, or roof-truss. In 
Norman architoeturo the cornice is 
supiiorted on (J. stones, the ends of which 
are carved; and in medieval castles the 
main beams of the floors wore froQuontly 
carried on largo (^s. Ornament, com¬ 
prised foliage, or human or animal heads, 
often grotesniie. The term hracktst is 
sometinies used for a (J., but bracket is 
better applied as synonymous with 
C4intilever (q.v.). 

Corbet, Richard (1582-1635), poet and 
bishop, son of a gardener at Ewell, Surrey, 
educ. at Westminster School and at 
Christ Chui'ch, Oxford, of which ho 
became dean. Ho was afterwards ap¬ 
pointed chaplain to James I, Bishop of 
Oxford, and Bishop of Norwich succes¬ 
sively. He had a reputation for convivi¬ 
ality and wit. His only pub. writings were 
Certain Fdegunt Roems, 1647, and Rorfica 
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StromaUat 1(U8, tho latter ed. with a life of 
the author by OctaviuH Glh^hrist, 1807. 

Corbett, Harvey Wiley (1873-1954). 
Ainer. arciilteot; h. Sail FranciHoo; jrraa- 
uated univ. of Cialifornia, 1895; then stud¬ 
ied at the Eoole des Beaux-Arts, Paris, 
till 1905. Member of the firm of Helmle 
& C., New York. Desitraed and built 
Maryland Institute, Brooklyn Masonic 
Temple, SpriuKfield (Massachusetts) Muni¬ 
cipal Group. Bush Terminal Office 
Building (New York), George Washington 
Masonic National Mfunorial (Alexandria, 
Virginia), Bush House (London, England), 
also King’s College Hospital Buildings, 
H(dy Iririoconts’ (Church, ami St. Francis 
Xavier’s School—^alJ in Brooklyn. 
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Merton College Chap<d, Oxford 


Corbett, James John (1866 “1933), \naT. 
prl/e-fight cr, h. San FraneiMco. (’alifornia, 
fT.S.A. He began work as a book- 
keep<*r in a local bank. After winning in 
some a-niateur ))oxing riiaL'hes, be Immuiix? 
a ]»rofcssional in 1884. In 1889 be 
knocked ont t he veteran .loo (lioynski in 
28 rounds. Ho defeated Jake ICilrain in 
1890 and fought a drawn bat tle with the 
famous negro box('r Peter Jncksoii. By 
this time ho had earned the right to a 
contest with John L. Sullivan, who foj* 
many years had been world’s champion 
heavy-weight pugilist. So firmly was 
Sullivan o.->tal>. in the esteem of th<5 Ana?r. 
public; that it was not thought that C. had 
any <’hanee of wanning. However, he 
defeated Sullivan iu 1892 in New* Orleans; 
end soon be(;ame knenvn by the .soubriquet 
(hmtleman Jim. He successfully de¬ 
fended his title against Charlie Mitchell, 
the iirit. heavy-wx'ighl champion, but was 
knocked out by Bob Fitzsimmons at 
(Jarson, Nevada, 1897, by the blow wbieh 
beeanie famous as the solar plexus punch. 
His last fight was in 1903, wdien be was 
knocked out by Jim Jefl'ries. C’. then 
wont on the vaudeville stage and ^vas a 
big succtess. He wrot.e his i‘ominise,ences 
under t he title 77n' lionrofthcCnYtml, 1925. 

Corbett, Sir Julian Stafford (1854-1922), 
historian, oduc. at Marlborough and 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Bidore the 
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First World War he pub. a number of 
works on naval hist.; and, after it, con¬ 
tributed Naval Operations to its Offlaial 
History, 1920. ile was knighted In 1917. 

Corbie, Fr. tn in the dept of Somme, at 
the confluence of the Somme and the 
Anore. It had a famous abbey and was 
the birthplace of Saint Colette, a 16th- 
cent. Franciscan reformer. It has min¬ 
eral springs, and haberdashery manufs. 
Pop. 3900. 

Corbie Steps, or Crow Steps, Scottish 
expression derived probably from corbel, 
the similarity of this word to corbie, 
Scottish for crow% accounting for the 
alternative name. From the 14th to the 
17th cent, gables in Scotland (also often 
in Flanders and Holland) were finished by 
stepped slopes, ciilled C. S. It was 
customary to arrange steps for the passage 
from one side of the roof to the other, 
hence arose the fashion of cutting the 
parapet alongside into steps. 

Corbridge, par. on the Tyne In North¬ 
umberland, England, 31 m. to the E. of 
Hexham. The dist. is of and habitation, 
for an axe of the New Stone Age (c. 3009 
B<’) has been found near by. The Rom, 
station known as Corstopitum, which 
served as an important base for mili¬ 
tary operations under Antoninus Ifius, 
lay half a mile to the W. Ruins of 2 great 
granaries facing what must have been a 
broad higlnvay wore excavated in 1907. 
These had lain embedded In the earth 
since the 5th cent., when the site was 
abandoned. The par. church wus prob¬ 
ably built about ad 674, and is of 
architectural intere.st. Pop, 2500. 

Corbulo, Gnaeus Domitius, Horn, general 
of the 1st cent. ad. His popularity with 
tlu‘ soldiers and his sne.eesKes in the field 
aroused the envy of Claudius, who 
recalled him from beyond the Rhine. 
Betwwn 58 ami 63 C. conducted a series 
of brilliant eaniTmigns against the Par- 
tbians: but 4 y(‘ars lal-er Ik; w^as sum¬ 
moned to Gri'cec by Nero, who ordei*ed 
him to commit Kuickio at C’enchi'eae on the 
grounds that be was guilty of (;on8pira'*y, 

Corbusier, Le, stx Lk CortBU.siKU. 

Corby, tii in Northamptonshire which 
ha« grown rapirlly from a small vil. to its 
present size since 1930. It- owes its 
importance to the iron and steel foundries 
based on locally found ironstone. The 
major expansion has taken place since 
1933 and is due to the ostab. of Messrs. 
.Stewarts & Lloyds Ltd. steelworks, w'bich 
eini)loy about 6090 hands. The Brit. 
Oxygen (’o. Ltd. has a research plant 
here. The nnet 13t.h-(Mmt. church stands 
in the old vil. to the E., and eontains a 
founder’s tom b and a triple sodilia. There 
are a mimber of fine 17th-cent. stone 
houses. C. is one of the ‘New Towms* 
(q.v.) designated under the Act of 1946; 
it is prt>posed tliat it s ultimat e population 
will be 40J)()9. Pop. (1954) 20,000. 

Corcyra, a net name of Corfu (q.v,). 

Corcyra Nigra, ftrf KouCdla. 

Cord, derived from the Greek tbrot^h 
the Lnt. chorda, the string of a mosica 
instrument, now^ denotes a piece of thick 
string composed of sev. woven or twisted 
strands. In the 17th cent, in England, 
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and in America, a C. of wood was cut 
timber, usually for fuel, measurinf? 8 ft 
Jong by 4 ft broad, and 4 ft bif?b. 

Coraaitales, ffroup of Palaeozoic jrymno- 
sporni plants with strap-like leaves. 
They wore abundant as laiije trees in Coal 
Measure forests. Cordaites is the best- 
known prenus. 

Corday d*Armont, Marie Anne Charlotte, 
commonly called Charlotte Corday (17fi8- 
93), Fr. revolutionary, b. St Saturnin, nt^ar 
S6ez in Normandy, of a noble family, amom? 
her ancjestors being Pierre ()oriu)i 1 le. A t first 
a strong supporter of the Fr. Kevolution, 
she afterwards thought that it bad gone 
too far in its atrocities, and on the over¬ 
throw and proHcriptitm of the (Tirondlsts 
(May 1793) she determined to support the 
opposing side. She chose Marat as her 
first victim, and, aft^er two unsuccessful 
attempts, she gained admission to him 
under pretence of communicating n(‘ws of 
the Girondists at Caen, and stai)bed him 
in his bath, where he d. She was 
arrested, brought before the revolutionary 
tribunal, and cond(nnned to be guillotined. 
Her execution took phwte on 17 July 1703. 
See life by M. (’her. 1029. 

Cordeliers, branch of the Franciscan or 
Grey Friars, s(» named from wearing a 
knotted cord for a girdle. The name was 
also applied to tlie members of a club 
foundtHl in Paris in 1790 in the former 
convent of the (!. during tlie Fr. Revolu¬ 
tion, the chi(‘f leade:rs of which were Marat, 
Danton, Hebert, and (Jamille Desmoulins. 

It fell in importance after the execution 
of Danton, and was ordered t{» be discon¬ 
tinued by the Coiiverition of 1795. 

Cordials, swc(3toncd and flavounMl 
spirits once highly thought of as heart 
stimulants. 

Cordier, Henry Joseph Charles (1827- 
1905), Fr. sculptor, a ])U])il of Fauginid 
and Rude. From the first he showed an 
alert intenvst in antiiropology. The Jar- 
din des TMantes, Paris, iiossesses his 12 
busts of Algerians. Gfhers of his notabh^ 
works are statues of Arabian women and 
fellahs in onyx and l)ronz«3, poly(diroTnatic 
busts of a Negro of Timbuetoo and an 
African Venus, and a statue of a young 
sculptor (Gk) of the is, of I'inos. 

Cordier, or Corderius, Mathurin (c. 1480- 
1564), Fr. schoolmaster, for some time a 
teu^chor at tlie college of Navarre, Paris, 
where Calvin was his pui)il, l)u1 taught for 
most of his life at Geneva, having em¬ 
braced Calvin’s religious views. li«3 had 
a special gift for instructing children, and 
his graduated dialogm^s for beginners in 
Hat., entitled Colloquioritni schohtMiettrum 
libri qunfuor, were still used in the s(dio(»l- 
room three centuries after his death. In 
his De corrupti sertiLon/is rtacmlaiiorie he 
attacked what was called the JAitin de 
cniainc, whilst a Lat. grammar and Miroir 
de la jeunease. pour la former d bonnes 
moeurs et d civility dr. vie were both 
written for young peo])le. 

Cordierite, a complex aluminium and 
silicon ore witJi the chemical formula 
4(Mg,Fe)O -4Al2O,10SiOa nBO. It is rhom¬ 
bic, has a sp. gr. of 2 -6, and a hardness of 
7 to 7-5. 

Cordilleras (Sp. ‘chains'), name applied 
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to the ml. systems of N., S., and central 
America; the C. of N. Amerkia being the 
Rocky Mts, and those of S. America the 
Andes. 

Cordite, smokeless propellant used in 
the Brit, and other armies. It was intro¬ 
duced by Sir Frederick Abel; Nohcl, th(‘ 
Swedish chemist, claimed that his patents 
covered the snhstance, but tlie claim was 
disallowed after a scries of lawsnitx iti 
1894-5. The propellant prei)ared in 1891 
consisted of 58 p(‘r cent nitro-glyeerine 
(q.v.), 37 per cent of guncotton (q.v.), 
and 5 per cent mineral jelly or vaseline, 
and was known as M.J., of which tlierc 
have been many variants with snuill varia- 
timis in composition and ingredients, 
(iiiru^otton ami nitro-glyefu'ine are mixed 
in incorporating maciniies together witli 
acetone wiiicli gelatinises tiie guncotton ; 
mineral jelly (vas(3line) is added as a 
stal>ilising agent. Tlie gelatinised dough 
is extruded tliT'ough dies into cords of 
various cross-section sizes and shapes and 
I>erforations according to the ballistic 
rcciuirements. Tlie acetone is evaporatcal 
olT in Ht4»ves. These (^.s liave now betm 
largely replaced by sfdventh'ss (!.s in whicii 
M.J. is replaced by otmiraliio, wliich dis- 
])enscs with the use f>f a volatile solvetil 
in maniif., and imparts a greater degree 
of storage stability to tlie ('. In addition, 
small arms or rifie powder usually consisis 
of gelatinised nitro-cellnlose ((|.v.) without 
the addition of nitro-glyeerine. (lias 
good iiropellaiit properties and is generally 
safe to iiandle. If ignited in tli(‘ oiie'n 
air it burns; it may lie siihjeeted to 
ermsiderablc shock without detonating, 
e.g. biilUds lirtid tbroiigb packages of ('. 
fail to explode it. It is waRn-proof and is 
nnalTected l>y climatic* ciianges; it rcnriains 
unaltered for a, considerable time, even 
when ke])t in eoniaet with metalJic 
envehipes. Tliese properties make it a 
valuable military projiellant, as witii 
snituble pre<*autions it is safe for transjiort 
and storage for many years. It is 
customary for ('. stored in magaziia's to 
be test/Cd for elKUiiic'al stability at regular 
intervals and its use to hv limited to a 
cca'taiii niunber of years in neeordanee 
with these tests, after wliieli it is destroyed . 
Sec FxPLOSiVKrt. 

Cordoba, Alaska, see (Goudova. 

Cdrdoba (Eng, Cordova): 1. Sji. ])rov., in 
Andalueia (q.v.). It is watered by tin' 
Guadaliiuivir (q.v.), and its tribs. tlie 
(luadiato, Bmnliuzar, and Guadajoz, and 
eontains part of the-! Sierra Mori'iia bi-v.). 
The plains jiroduce cereals, viii(*s, olives, 
fruits, and la'aiis; tlie mt sloja'is pastiin* 
cattle and horses. Lead, copper, ami 
coal are mined. Area 5300 sq. m. Poti. 
787,200. 

2, (Rom. Corduba) Sp. city, cap. (tf 
the prov. of on the Guadalquivir. 
Founded in the 2n(l cent, by the Roms., 
under the Moors it developed into a groat 
city, and was 1 he cap. of Moorish Spain 
after 756. In the 10th cent., it was one of 
the for<3most cent res 4»f art and learning 
in Euroyie. Ferdinand 111 (q.v.) of Le6n 
and ('astlle took it from the Moors in 123(1. 
G., with its old walls, narrow streets, toll 
houses, and gardens, yireserves a great 
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deal of its anct character. It lias 
numerous flu© churches and mansions, 
and a notable Horn, and Moorish bridge. 
The fjrreatest treasure of the city, however, 
is the wonderful mosque, now the 
cathedral, built in the 8th-10th cents. 
This immense temple, 742 ft in length and 
472 ft in width, containing 19 aisles, the 
arerhos of which are supported by nearly 
one thousjind richly-coloured pillars, is 
probably the finest Moorish building in 
Spain. C. was once celebrated for its goat 
leatlier, whence cordovan and cordwaincr 
(qq.v.). Its mainifs. include textiles and 
silverware, and it has a large commerce 
in agric. produce, wine, oil, and lead. 
Seneca (q.v.) was b. here. Pop. 171,500. 

Cdrdoba: 1. Central prov. of the 
Argentine Uep., having an arefi of nearly 
().■>,000 sq. m., consisting mostly of pampa 
land. In the W. the Si('rra de and de 
Pocho rise sometimes to oA^er 0000 ft, but 
the rest of tlio state is a i)lateau sloping 
down toward the K. Poiir of the five 
rivH., Priinero, Segiindo, Tercero, Cuarto, 
and Qninto, which flow from the W. 
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in lii21) confirmed Mexican Indepeu- 
donoe. Pop. 17,900. 

Cordon, ifnci of military posts or sentries 
plactid around a dist. or tn to prevent any 
communication between it and the 
country beyond. When It is used to 
prevent a disease from spreading it is 
called a C. sanitaire. 

Cordon Bleu originally referred to the 
blue ribbon of the knight's grand cross 
of the order of the Holy Spirit, the first, 
order of tho Bourbon kings. To-day the 
term is humorously to good chefs. 

Properly It refers only to women cooks. 

Cordova, hcc (;6jii)OBa. 

Cordova, tn in Alaska, U.8.A., formerly 
tho terminus of tho (Copper R. and N\\. 
railway serving a cf)pper-producing region, 
including the Kermicott mines. Pop. 1140. 

Cordovan, Cordwain or Crup, vegetable- 
tan nt^d, curried shoe leather made from a 
spocinl part a lioi*se hide known as the 
shell (a kidney-sliaped, very compact 
layer below the surface of the skin which 
is only to be found on the back of equine 
animals). Oi*iginally (\ was a high class. 
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succeed in reaching (.he K. limits. The 
prill, produets are wheat, maize, flax, 
linseed, hay, flour, eattl(‘. hides, and 
marble. Pep. (1955) 1,792,555. 

2. ('ap. of the above prov. and third 
largest eity of the Argmitine llcj)., r. 435 
111 . NW. of Buenos Aires. I'^ounded in 
1573, its early growth was due to the 
driving of cattle from the Argentine 
pastures to the mining eemtres of the 
Andes. The local industries include 
State car and aero works, leather goods, 
textiles, glass, frozen meat , dairy pro¬ 
ducts, confectionery, etc. There are also 
flour uiills, foundries, marble works, 
tanneries, and paper mills. (.’. is a centre 
of culture. There is an important univ. 
(fouuded 1613), and tho national oh.serva- 
tory is one of sov. unusually fine buildings, 
inciudlng the National Academy of 
Sciences and the National Meteorological 
Bureau; there is an 18th-ccnt. cathedral, 
and a splendid museum. Pop. 351,600. 

3. City of Veracruz state, K. Mexico, 
3040 ft above the sea, in a fertile valley 
with coffee plantations, 55 in. WSW. of 
Veracruz. The treaty of C. (signed here 


very flcxil»le goatskin .shoe leather origi¬ 
nating in (.'oi’dova, from wbicli it obtained 
its name, 

Corduba, sec ('oudoha. 

Corduroy, <‘ott(m material made like a 
ribbed velvet. The fabric has cords 
rimning tho length of the cloth, these cords 
or I’ihs being jiroduecd liy a weft pile. It 
is generally all cotton, hut may be made 
with a rayon jiile for women’s dress 
materials. A (;oarse heavy make Is useil 
for workmen’s suits, for riding breeches, 
or for iiiiholstery. 

Corduroy Road, term used to de.signate 
a road which is formed of tree trunks or 
logs laid side by side in a transverse 
direction. Such roads are used chiefly in 
America, when a marshy piece of land 
has to bo negotiated as a more or less 
temporary expedient. The origin of tlie 
term is the similarity of design of such a 
road to a piece of corduroy, in which the 
ribs run in similar fashion. 

Cordwainer originally, in Sp., It., and 
O.F., Bignifted a maker of, or dealer in. 
Cordovan leather, and thence in later Fr., 
a shoemaker. It is now obsolete, but 
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Biirrivea as the ikame of t!io trnde-giiild or 
company of shoemakers; It is also used by 
trade unions to include all branches of 
the trade. 

Core, internal mould which forms the 
interior of a cylindr;r, tube, pipe, or other 
hollow castiiiff. The C. is made in a 
(:.-box, and has x)rojectiTip: portions known 
ii/S (^-prints, which rest in the prints of 
the mould. The model from which the 
object is cast is solid, and makes an itn- 
prt‘ssion, partly in the cope and partly in 
the draf?. When the pattern is removed 
the O. is laid in its place, the ]>ro.iectinK 
portions resting in the recesses made by 
the pattern prints. When the metal has 
been poured around the space and then 
cooled, the C. is broken out. leaving tlie 
<*asting hollow. To pr(went the forma¬ 
tion of blow-holes, the material of the (\ 
must bo porous, and vents should be 
provided to allow gases to oHc,ape‘ from 
the interior of the mould. 

Corea, sec Kopka. 

Coregonus, or Whiteflsh, genus of 
fishes in tlie Salmonidae. and usually to 
i)e found rei)resented in lakes. Thcdr 
scales large and silvery, the teeth ai‘e 
(dther minute or absent, and the height 
or front of the first dorsal is greater than 
its Ijreadth, C. ojryrhynchv^, the houting, 
is a native of N. Europe; C, pnUan is the 
p(»llan found in Irish loughs; C. cluiHioides is 
the powan; the Welsh gwyniad (or schilly 
of Ullswater) is C. clujyemde^ pennanjfii; 
the powan and gwyniad are both found 
ill the Eng. lakes, in Loch Lomond, and 
in lakes in Wales. The vendace ((\ 
ranclesius) is found in the lake of Loch- 
maben in Scotland, and C, vandenius 
yrarilior is found in Derwentwater. 

Corelli, Arcangelo 171H), violinist 

and composer, b. at Fusignano. lie 
studied at Faenza and Bologna. Visits to 
Fiance and Gc'rmany are ropiirted. tlioiigh 
uncertain, hut he w'as settled in Home by 
He met Handel there in 1707. 
Living at a time when the xiol was yielding 
t(» tlic violin, was the first outstand¬ 
ing violinist and c-omiioser of music for 
that instrument, as well ns teacher, 
ilis CUnircrti fjrosfti, five books of twelve 
concertos each (short suites of non-daneo 
pieces), are for two violins, cello, and 
liarpsichord. Tla’y were only piih. 
shortly after his vleath, but n sets of 
sonatas apjieared between 1(581 and 1700. 

Corelli, Marie (ISo.V 1924). novelist, 
daugliHn- of ( liarles Maekay (q.v.) by 
Ellen Mills, who bf'came his seeond wife; 
n,t his death his son Ei-ie u as constituted 
lier guardian, and he sent her to a. Fr. 
convent to be edne. Her education was 
framed with a vitnv to a musical eare(‘r. 
but on her return home she wrote in 1880 
a story cntithed Rcrniancc of Two 
Worldfi. This v,'as so successful that 
the idea of a musical eaivcr was abandoned 
for the writing of novels, all of which were 
immensely poiuilar. No writer of her 
day (unless it was Hall (’nine) had a larger 
number of roatlers. The critics invariably 
fell foul of her work, and for m.any years 
no copies of her novels were sent for 
review. The reason for her success lay not 
in the excellence of her work, but in the 
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fact that it met so exactly the popular 
taste. Her chief novels are VendHta, 
1886; Thelma, 1887; Ardath, 1889; The 
Smtlof IJlUh, 1892; Barahhas, 1893; The 
Sfwrows of/Satan, 189.5; The MioMy Atom , 
1890; Temporal Po^oer, 1902; Holy Orders, 
1908; The Life Everlastiny, 1911; Eyes of 
the Sea, 1917; The Secret Power 1921. 
Poems ed. by B. Vyver, 1925. See K. Can* 
Miss Marie Corelli, 1901; B. Vyver, 
Memnirs of Marie Corelli, 1930; lives by 
(1. Bullock, 1940, aud E. Bigland, 1953. 

Corentijne, sec Courantyne 

Corenzio-Belisario (1558 or 1560- 
1643), Gk artist, h. in the prov. of 
Aehuia. Became a pupil of Tintoretto at 
Venice. Settled at Naples, where he 
painted in fresco for the eliiirches and was 
noted equally for his fiorid style and the 
terrorist methods by which he discom-oged 
rivals. 

Coreopsis (Gk. koris, a hug; opsis, re¬ 
semblance). or Tickseed, genus of plants of 
the family Gornpositac. It takes its name 
from the fact that the seeds are generally 
nwned and slightly winged and look 
remarkably like an insect. There arc many' 
species found in the U.S.A. and Mexico, 
and a few in Africa. The flowers aro 
cultivated for decoration. 

Co-respondent, denotes either generally 
a co-defendant with one or more otlu*r 
parties to an appeal; or specially in tiio 
divorce court, any person cited in a suit for 
divorce or judicial separation, and charged 
with adultery with the spouse (rt^spondont) 
against wliom the petition is brought. 

Corf, name formerly given in mining to 
a largo and strong basket used in carrjung 
ore, or coal, fi’om the working-place to the 
surface. Tubs made of wood and iron are 
now used for this purpose; they art* still 
sometimes termed corves. In fishing, a 
corf is the name given to a cage in which 
fish, particularly crabs, lobsters, etc., are 
kept alive in tlu* water. Such corves are 
made from a large basket, or a box with 
holes in it. 

Corfe Castle, vil. and par. in Dorset. 
England, situated in tlie E. div. of the 
Isle of l^urbock, OJ m. SW. of Boole, 
and 21 m. KSE. of Dorchester. (’. G. 
itself is situated on a high rhlgc, and is 
separated from the vil. by a ravine over 
which a bridge lias been built. The 
castle dates from the IHli cent., though 
for a. long time ascribed to Edgar; it was 
here on the site of the castle that King 
Ed^Vard the Martyr was mnr-dei-ed in 978 
at the instance of liis stepmother Elfrida. 
Many times the castle has been besieged; 
it was captured by the earl of Dovonsliiro 
in Stephen’s reign, and was twice besieged 
by the forces of the FarliaTiient during 
tlie (Hvil war, being sacked after its 
capture in 164 5. The prin. trade of the vil. 
is in fireclay and there is a milk (?ollecting 
and distributing centre. Pop. 1400. 

Corfu (Gk Kerkyra): 1. The second 
largest of the Ionian Is., of which the 
anct name was Gorc>T‘a. In the 8th cent. 

it was colonised by the Coiinthians 
and soon csHib. an extensive commenje. 
Rivalry soon broke out witli Corinth, 
from which C. became independent, and 
about 660 BC a battle was fought—the 
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most anct sea-flglxt on record—between 
the two cities. In 433 bc it allied with 
Athens and so caused the Peloponnesian 
war. Civil dissensions caused a decline in 
its power, and it was taken by the Roms, 
in 229 BO. It was held by the Venetians 
from 1206 until 1797, when it was ceded 
to France, Russia and Turkey rjapturod 
it in 1798, but prave it back to France in 
1B07. It was in the hands of the lirit. 
from 1815 to 1864 when it was incorpora¬ 
ted in Greece. The surface of tiie is. is 
mountainous; the climate in summer is 
liot and dry, and in tlie winter rainy. C. 
has an area of 227 sq. m. and a pop. of 
about 105,000. Since Venetian times the 
chief exports have been olives and olive 
oil. On all sides there is luxurious vege¬ 
tation, pears, hgs, pomeici*anatcB, and 
flowers. Tlio best Gk musicians come from 
O. The excellent roads are relics of the 
Enff. occupation. In 1916 the defeated 
Serbian army occupied (L which bectime 
the seat of the Serbian Gov. for the rest 
of the war. Over 25,000 Serbs d. there of 
typhus and cholera. 

2. Chief tn. of the is. of C., famous for 
its harbour. The tn has few classical or 
medieval remains. On 27 Aug. 1923 the 
It. delegate on the Albanian Boundary 
Commission was found njurdered, and 
Mussolini thereupon sent a fleet to C., 
which bombarded the dilapidated Venetian 
forts and killed Hi refugees and orphans. 
It., which was mice universally under¬ 
stood, is no longer generally spoken. C. 
has no railway. Pop. 27,450. 

Corgi, see WEumr OuiGi. 

Cori (formerly Cora), It. tn, in Lazio 
(q.v.), 12 in. N. of Latina (q.v.). It was 
once a tn of the Volsci (q.v.). During the 
Second World War there was severe 
damage. The tn has sev. anct churches, 
but is I’ernarkable for its Rom. i-emaius, 
which include temples, walls, and a 
bridge. There is an iron foundry, and 
there is a trade in agric. produce, oJive oil, 
and wine. i^op. 7500. 

Coria, Sp. tn iu the prov. of CAceres, on 
the Alagdn. It has Rom. walls, almost 
intact, a Gotliic cathedral, a 12th, cent, 
castle, and the palace of the dukes of Alba. 
lh)p. 4800. 

Coriander, or Coriandrum mtivurny 
species of Umbelliferae wliich flourishes 
in Asia, America, and S. Europe. The 
plant is an aim., with a disagreeable smell 
of bed-bugs, but the globose fruit has a 
pleasant aroma when dried, and is used 
as an aromatic flavouring in confectionery 
and in the nianuf. of li(incurs; iu medicine 
it is used as a carminative. 

Corigliano Calabro, it. tn, in Calabria 
(q.v.), near the gulf of Taranto, 26 m. NE. 
of Oosenza (q.v.). 11 is a gloomy and badly 
built tn, but has a fine castle. Pop. 20,300. 

Corinna (late 6th cent, bc;), Gk lyric 
poetess, b. Tanagra tn Boeotia. She 
wrote in her native dialect and was 
praised by Alexandrian critics. Pindar, 
whose work she had slighted, called her a 
‘Boeotian sow.’ See E. Diehl, Anihedogia 
Lvrica Orcteca^ 1949. 

Corinth, anct city of Greece, lying 
between the gulf of C. on the W. and the 
gulf of Aegina on the E., 48 m. from 
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Athens. It is situated on the SW. end 
of the rooky Isthmus of C., which connects 
the Peloponnesus with the mainland. Its 
citadel, the Acrooorinthus, was built on 
the N. slope of a steep int. (1886 ft. high), 
with the famous foimtain of Pirene near¬ 
by. The city had three harbours— 
Schoenius and Cenchreae on the Saronic 
Gulf, and Lechaeura at Its opposite end in 
the gulf of C. C. enjoyed splendid ad¬ 
vantages from its situation, and became 
the chief trading centre in anct times of 
K. and W. traflic. Its chief exports were 
the productions of ceramic art, and the 
Inhab. also excelled in weaving and iu 
metal-work. C. was supposed to have 
been founded by Sisyphus about 
1350 Bc, but did not come into promi¬ 
nence until after the Dorian conquest. 
It was ruled by an oligarchy from 74r8 till 
655, when Gypselns became tyrant. Under 
his rule and that of his son, Periander, the 
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city increa^sed in wealth and power, but. 
in 581 the old constitution was restored. 
C. joined the Lacedaemonian league, in¬ 
cited the Peloponnesian war (431) upon 
Athens, and, on the fall of that city, united 
with it and Thebes against Sparta in the 
Corinthian war (395-387). It was occu¬ 
pied by the Macedonians until 243, and 
then joined the Achaean le.ague. It was 
sacked and almost destroyed by the Roms, 
under L. Muinmius in 146. Its treasures 
of art were carried oil to Rome, and for 
many years the city lay in ruins, until 
Julius Caesar rebuilt it in 46. During 
the Middle Ages it passed into the hands 
of the Venetians, from whom it was cap¬ 
tured by Mohammed II. iu 1458, and it 
remained in Turkish hands until 1858. 
In that year it was destroyed by an 
earthquake, and the new city was built 
3 m. NE. of the old site. At the time of 
its prosperity C. had numerous colonies in¬ 
cluding Syracuse, Apollouia, Corcyra, 
etc. The tn was notorious for Its luxury 
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and liocntioiisnesfi, and was beautifully 
laid out with grardons and fountains, 
statues and theatres. The annt temple 
of Apollo, the theatre, the foundations of 
the AeroeorinthuH, the Ajarora, and other 
imporUinl. sites have been identified, and 
archaoolo|?ical oxeavations have been 
underttiktm by the American School of 
(-lassit^al Studies at Athens. The worship 
of Aphrodite prevailed in the city. The 
most celebrated CV>riuthians are Dioffones, 
the Cynic i)hiIo8oph('r; (’leantlies and 
(.deophantus, painters: and the statesmen 
Periandtir and Timoleon. At its height 
(’. had a pop. of 800,000. It is now 58.50, 
In the Second World War the liberatini? 
Brit, troops entered (\ on 9-10 0«;t. 1944. 

Corinth, co. scat of xAleorn (‘o., Missis¬ 
sippi, II.S. A., with foundries and nuudiine 
shops. Owiriff t(» its position it played an 
important i)art in thc^ W. canipaigrns of 
the Civil war. Pop. 9800. 

Corinth (or Lepanto), Gulf of, separates 
the Peioponnese on Idie S. from Hellas on 
the N. Numerous small rivs. run into the 
grulf, which communicates with the (iulf of 
Patras by the Strait of Lepanto. Earth- 
Qiuikcs are very frequent, the seat of 
shock beinff ffcnorally between Patras and 
Poros. The gulf has a length of 75 m., 
an<l an averapre iireadth of 15 m, 

Corinth, Isthmus of, in (Jreeee, unites the 
Peioponnese to Attica, between the ifiilfs 
of (J. and Achilla. Benmins of prreat 
ant j<iuity have been dis<x)vcr(‘d, ineluding: 
traces of the temple of Poseidon, and the 
Isthmian wall. A ship canal through the 
isthmus w’as begun in Mar. 1882, and 
c!ompletcd in Aug. 1898. Tlu' canal is 
8*7 ui. in length, and has a width at 
bottom of 69 ft, at the surface of from 
165 to 230 ft, and a minimum depth of 
26i ft. The canal was destroyed by the 
(lers. in the Second World War, but was 
rcpiiired and brought into operation again 
in 1948. It was temporarily blo<*kcd by an 
earthquake in 1958. The new' tns of Isthmia. 
and Posidonia arc situated at th(^ SE. and 
NW. extremities of the canal rospecdivciy. 

Corinthian Order, in aiY'hitcctuR!, nee 
Oki)Ku.s of Auchitfctuki:. 

Corinthians, First and Second Epistles 
to the, written l)y St Paul to the 
Christian Church at Corinth, which bo liad 
estab. there during his stay of a year and 
a half. From internal evidence the first 
epistle was written in ad 56 or 57 from 
Ephesus, and the second epistle was 
written from Matxulonia in ao 57 or 58. 
Two main reasons induced T*aul to write 
the first epistle—information which he 
had received from members of the ‘house 
of Chloe’ (1 Cor. 1. 11) about the condition 
of the Church In Corinth, and certain 
questions which he* had received ftum that 
(Church by Stephanas, P’ortunatus, and 
Achaicus. l^aul learned of religious 
factions and wrongs and abiises as preva¬ 
lent at that time in Corinth; and he 
maintained that the (’hurch had power 
to settle all disputes, both theological 
and civil. He condemned the factions 
and abuses in the Church, emphasising 
the unity of the Church as the Body of 
Christ, and its suhordinat ion to Him as Its 
head. He also discussed and answered 
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the questions sent to him from Corinth— 
concerning marriage and celibacy, ido¬ 
latry, the siipport of the ministrj^ public 
worship, institutions such as the Lord’s 
Supper, spiritual gifts, and the resurrec¬ 
tion. ’Pho second epistle is closely 
relatt‘d to the first, and Paul determined 
to wTite it iKXxmse of the good effect on 
the (Jorinthians of his first epistle. The 
Pauline authorship of 2 C.. as in the case 
of 1 C., has 1)0(01 denied only by Her. 
profs, with a reputation to make. St 
J’aiil makes his salutation, mentions the 
Judaisers, and then gives a graphic 
account of bis ministry as an apostle, its 
methods and its motives. He also de¬ 
scribes liow he waited for the coming of 
Titus from Corinth, and his joy at- his 
arrival and the tidings whic h he brought; 
he exhorts the Cliristiaiis to contribute to 
the eollections for the saints in .lerusnlem; 
and describes how the Judaisers assailed 
his position and authority as an apostb*. 
Although their integi’ity has been ques¬ 
tioned it- is beyond doubt tliat both ei)istles 
arc aut luiutic, and t hey admirably display 
the e-haraeter of their author. Srr 
eomnamtaries by Iveninxly, 1900: H. L. 
(Joudgfq 'J'he Wvsfminshr ('onmtniiarifs, 
1908 (1 Cor.), 1927 (2 Cor.); K. Lake, 
Earlier Epistles of SI Paul, 1911; E. 
Evans. The. Clarendon hihlr, 1980; Alio. 
1984, 1987 ; J. MotTatt and 10. Evans, New 
Testa-ment Commentary s(*rles, 1985,1988. 

Corinto, port in Chinandoga dept, 
Nicaragua, 19 m. WNW. of Leon. It is in 
the SE. of Ast'rradores Is. on (I. Bay, 
and is Nicaragua’s prin. I’acific seaport, 
eoimeeted by rail with Managua, Le()n, 
and (Iranada. 

Coriolano, name of three engravers; 

('oriolano, Cristoforo {d. 1600), native 
of Nuremb(*rg. He cut the very clevtu* 
port raits of t he sot^ond «uL of Vasari, pui). 
at Florenee in 1568. 

Coriolano, (riovanni Jiattisla (r. 1590- 
1649) is t bought t o be the son of C’ristoforo, 
but probably was his grandson. His euts 
ill wood are fe,w. his work consisting ehietly 
of engravings and etchings on eopjier. 

Voriolano, Bartolomeo (e. 1599-1676). 
also said to be the son of Cristoforo. He 
was /). at Bologna, and studied under 
Carae-ci. He executed some very effective 
prints in e-hiaroseuro. His prin. work is 
‘The Fall of the Ciaiits,' after Guido 
(1688). He was granted a iienslon by 
Pope Urban VIII. 

(Coriolanus, Gaius or Gnaeus Maroius, 

hero of an early Horn, legend. His 
original name was (Cnius or Gnaeus 
Mareius and be rec(uved his surname 
(Viriolamis owing to bis capture of Corioli 
from the Volscians. Banished from Rome 
by the e-ommons in 491 Br, he fled to 
the Volscians, w'hose king, Attius Tullius, 
made him general of their army. Ho 
advanced against the Roms., and was 
only induced to lead back his army by 
the approach of Veturia, his mother, 
Volumnla, his wife, and his tw'o children. 
He returned to the Volscians, with whom 
he lived until his death. Borne believed 
that the Volscians put him to death as a 
traitor. The story is told in Shakespeare’s 
Voriolanvs, 
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CoriBCo Bay, bay of the Gulf of Guinea, 
W. Africa, In the Bi^ht of Biafra, extend¬ 
ing: from Capo Esteiras on the S. to Cape 
St. John on the N. 

Corisco Island, 8mall is. in Corisco Bay, 
bolontringr to Spain. 

Cork, Earls of, are Kovlk. 

Cork: 1. Maritime co. of the Rep. of I., 
prov. of Munster, tlie largest co. in I., 
with an area of 2H80 sq. m. There are 
many line hurbours and bays, including 
(E. to W.) Yonghal harbour, Bailycotton 
bay, Cork harbour, Kinsale iiarbour, 
Courtmacshcrry harbour, Clonakilty bay, 
Rosscarbory bay, Glandore iiarbour. 
Roaring M ater bay, Dnnnuimis iiay. and 
Bantry bay. It is intersected (VV. to E.) 
by tlie rtv. valleys of tlio Black water, Leo, 
and Bandon, wliich rise near tlie CJork- 
Kerry border and constitute the natural 
drainage for most of tlie co. The W. and 
NW. are rongli and moiintainon.s but olsc- 
wbere the eo. is comparatively Icivel. The 
highest point is in the Boggerah and 
Deirynasagart mts in tiic NW., rising to 
2239 ft ((’aherbarnagh). In the W, are 
Sliabh Misb and Caha mts, and in the SW. 
Sheby mt. The coast is irregular and 
dt'cply indented, particnlarly in the W., 
where the bays are bold and rocky. The 
only largo lake is Longh Alina, on the 
upper Lee near Inchigeela. Tlie (‘limate 
is mild, the prevailing winds SW. and W. 
making the atmosphere wami and moist. 
Ann. rainfall is 40 in. in tlie city of C. and 
somewhat higher ov(‘r the whole eo. Tlie 
ann. mean temp, is riO y E., and nsnally 
tliere is little snow. Tlie scenery is hold 
and rugged in the W.; In the centre and N. 
are fpiiet, green valleys. There is excel¬ 
lent sea-bathing at many places along the 
coast. Bantry, GlengarritT, and Yonghal 
aiv favourite tourist resorts. 'I'liere are 
large salmon indnstries at Blackroc;k near 
city, and net hsliing in (\ harbour, 
deep-sea lisliing at liallycottou, Yonghal, 
Kinsale, and Bantry bay, the game 
fishing at Bailycotton being among the 
finest in the world ; rod-angling for salmon 
and trout on u large scale in the Leo, 
Blackwater, and Bandon rivs. and their 
tribs., and white and brown trout fishing, 
particularly in the lien, GlenganitY, 
Ouvane, and Coonhola rivs. Is. off the 
coast include Sherkin, Clear, Bursoy, and 
Bei-e, while in C. harbour arc many is., 
including Great and Little Is., Haulbow- 
line Is,, and Spike Is. Tiie geological 
formation of the co. consists of limestone 
and redstone or brownstone; in the valleys 
tliei*o is a considerable mixture of soil 
constituents owing to weathering and the 
carrying down of browmstone detritus, 
hence there is ranch variety in the soils 
and this is marked by the system of 
agriculture and crops grown in different 
dists. The priii. crops an? sugar beet, 
wheat, barley, potatoes, oats, and flax, 
(battle are raised extensively, and the 
meat and creamer^" industries are the 
prill, ones in the co. Pigs have increased 
in number in recent years, and sheep and 
poultry are important. Tlio co. is rich 
in Christian and pro-(/hristian antiquities. 
There are round towers at Cloyno and 
Kiuneigh, over 40 eC/Cles. foundations, and 


over 300 castles; among the more anot 
remains are forts, raegalithlc tombs, stone 
circles, and ogham and inscribed stones. 
Blarney Castle is the best-known castle 
because of the le^nd attached to the 
Blarney Stone under the parapet at the 
top of the tower. Spenser wrote his 
Faerie Qveen at Kilcolmun CJastle near 
Doneraile. The eo. is administered by a 
co. council and co. mantiger, 9 of the tns 
having independent urban councils. 
There are many important educational 
institutions in C., including agric. colleges 
and vocational schools, i^ublic libraries 
are provided at all the chief tns and in the 
rural areas. I*op., including the co. bor., 
343,200. 

2. City and seaport of co. C., Rep. of I., 
situated on the R. Lee tat the head of the 
sidendid inlet kno^vn as C. Harbour, 13 m. 
from the sea. Foimdod by St Finnbarr in 
the 7th cent, on the site of a more anct 
fomidation, the city is the largest in S. 
1. and one of the most important indus¬ 
trial and trading eentres in tlie country. 
I’hc nneleus of C. is built on an is. formed 
by 2 arms of tlu^ riv., known as N. and S. 
Channels, but the city lias grown exten¬ 
sively, taking in the bills to N. and S, and 
the level gi'onnd K. and W. Large 
suburbs have developed, particularly since 
1940. The city luis many flne buildings, 
almost all in local limestone of a rather 
unnsnal whiteness, and these, with the cut 
limestone quays, give it a distinotiveb’ 
modern api>eararice, while the terraced 
hills lend it a continental air. The only 
monument of the Middle Ages still 
standing is the tower of the Rod Abbey 
(Augustinian), and most of the interesting 
buildings date from within the laat 209 
years. The Protestant cathedral (St 
Finribarr’s), erected in 1865 on the site of 
many older churches and possibly of the 
original church founded by St FiimbaiT, 
is an impressive building in Fr. Gothic. 
St Mary’s Rom. (’atbolic pro-cathedral in 
pointed Gothic was built in 1808 on the 
site of an older church. C. has many 
other interesting cliurches, including St 
Ann’s Shandon, built in 1722 to a rather 
ec<;entric design, world-fainous for its 
bells (immortalised in the song Th4t Bella 
of Shandon); SS. Peter and Paul’s (1860), 
regarded as one of the best of Pugin’s 
works; Holy Trinity ((’apuchin ITathers), 
erected in 1832 t(» {commemorate Father 
Matthew, the Apostle of Temperance; St 
Finnbarr’s South (1766), wldch contains 
the ‘Dead Christ’ by Hogan, the noted C. 
sculptor; St Patrick’s (1836); Christ the 
King (1931), at Turner’s Cross, a unique 
oxainplo of modern functional arehitec- 
turo; the Augustinian church in Washing¬ 
ton Street; the new' Franciscan church 
(1953) in Liberty Street, the flnest 
modern interpretation of the Byzantine 
style in Europe to-day; the Honan 
Chapel (1916) in the univ. grounds, 
modelled on the Hibenio-Romanesque 
12th-cent. Cormai’s Chapel at Cashel, a 
gem in design and decoration; and St 
Vincent’s at Sunday’s Well. The customs 
house (1818), occupying a fine position 
overlooking the riv., the Courthouse 
(1835), City Hall (1929), O. Savings Bank 
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(1842), and the former Mansion House 
(now the Mercy Hospital), erected in 1767, 
are amoner the more notable buildings, 
while the giant grain silos and the 
electrical power station on the lower 
quays are line examples of modem 
architecture. 

The city was originally walled by the 
Northmen, and later by the Anglo- 
Normans, and suffered many burnings and 
sieges in its hist. Until the end of the 
12th cent. C. was more celebrated as a 
seat of learning than as a centre of trade, 
and despite its prominence to-day in 
industry and commerce it has remained 
faithful to its tradition of learning. 
Univ. College is a constituent college of 
the National Univ. of I., and has over 
1000 students; its library is one of the 
most important in the country. There 
are many primary, secondary, and voca¬ 
tional schools, a school of music, a school 
of art, art gallery, public museum, and 
public library. The harbour is the most 
important on the S. coast of I.: it is 
studded with is., its shores ai'e well 
wooded, and it is most picturesque. The 
lower harbour at Cobh is available for all 
classes of vessels at all states of the tide, 
and with its great, sheltered, land¬ 
locked basin is one of the finest, safest, 
and most commodious of natural har¬ 
bours, where trans-Atlantic liners embark 
and disembark passengers; tlio upper 
liarbour at C. provides berthage for 
vessels drawing up to 27 ft of water on all 
tides. Substantial dry-dock facilities are 
available at Rushbrooke, near Cobh. 
The harbour is administered by a harbour 
board, comprised of raombers of the local 
authorities and tlie commercial, em- 
ployoi‘8’, and labour organisations. Ex¬ 
cellent crane facilities are provided, and 
most of the quays have rail connection. 
The prin. imports are coal, feeding stuffs, 
fertilisers, fruit, maize, machinery, motor 
car spirit, motor car parts, oils and oil fuel, 
phosphate rock, pollard, pyrites, rubber, 
salt, stoel, timber, and wheat. The prin. 
exports are bacon, butter, burnt ore, 
tdiillod meat, clay, confectionery, eggs, 
malt, meat, livestock, provisions, and 
j)oultry. The chief local industries are 
bacon, boots and shoos, brewing and 
distilling, margarine, metal products, 
motor cars, trucks and tractors, paints, 
pottery, soap and candles, steel, tyres and 
laibber goods, and ship repairing. C. is 
governed by a lord mayor, aldermen and 
councillors, and a city manager. It was 
the first local authority in I. to have the 
managerial system, later applied to all 
local authorities in the R(3p. of I. Pop. 
of CO. bor. 75,300. 

Cork, tissue or layer of the bark of the 
C. oak (Qaercua suher) which grows In 
Hpain, Portugal, and some dists. of 
Europe bordering the Mediterranean. A 
tree first yields a supply when it is about 
20 years old, and supplies are obtained 
about every 10 years. The first produc¬ 
tion is of little value, but each successive 
supply increases in value. The C. is 
stripped from the tree by means of 
incisions made in longitudinal and trans¬ 
verse directions by a curved knife with a 


handle at each end. The pieces thus 
detached are soaked in water, scr^)ed. 
washed, pressed flat, and dried. They 
are then placed over a coal fire which 
conceals blemishes and blackens and 
makes smooth the surface. The elasticity 
of U. makes it useful for stopping bottles 
and casks; its lightness for life-bells, 
artiflclal logs, and the floats of nets; and 
its irnpemieability to water for the soles 
of shoes. The uses of C. were known to 
the ancts—Pliny mentions thorn. Plu¬ 
tarch says that I\)ntlus Cominius swam 
the Tiber by the help of pieces of C., and 
the anct Egyptians made coffins of it. 
The use of U., however, for stopping glass 
bottles was not known until the 15th 
cent. Sp. black is made by burning the 
larings of (J., and U. waste Is employed 
n the maniif. of linoleum. See Porrotuy. 

‘ Cork Examiner/ Irish prov. newspaper, 
estab. in 1841, pub. in Cork, and having 
a wide area of influence. Substantial 
coverage is given to contemporary affairs— 
home and foreign—with special emphasis 
on agriculture. Progres.sive in outlook, 
its leading articles are virile and pertinent. 
Associated newspapers are the Eveninu 
Echo and Cork Weekly Examiner. 

Corleone, tn in Sicily (q.v.), on a hill 
near a source of the Bolice R., 21 m. S. of 
Palermo (q.v.). Pop. 16,200. 

Cormao MacArt, or Cormao na Cuinn, 
King of Ireland from 218 to 254, was grand¬ 
son of Conn Cead Cathach (Conn of the 
Hundred Eights). He reigned in great 
splendour, and was a great T)atron of art 
and learning. Schools of military science, 
law, and literature are said to have been 
founded by him at Tara (q.v.). Some of his 
sayings are preserved in the Hook of AiHll. 

Cormao MaoCulinan (836-908), King 
(901-8) of Munster in Ireland, a descen¬ 
dant of Angus. He reunited tlio offices 
of king and bishop, being bishop of Oishol. 
During his reign the country was troubled 
by the invasions of the Danes, and it was 
in resisting these that (’. fell at the battle 
of Moy Albe. He wrote a chronicle in 
Irish verse. The Psalter of Caahel, and 
an etymological glossary of the Irish 
language, cjulod The (Glossary of (U)rniac. 

Cormenin, Louis Marie de la Haye, 
Vioomte de (1788-1868), Fr. politician. 
He was appointed auditor to Napoleon’s 
(3<Jimcil of .State; in 1814 ho rallied to the 
monarchist cause, and after the Hundred 
Days was made master of requests at ( he 
Cf)uacil of SfJtte at the restoration of the 
Bourbons. His political views were 
moderately radical, however, and ho was 
constantly in opposition to the monarchy. 
He was made a member of Napoleon Ill’s 
Council of State, 1852. His JJroii 
administrafif, 1821, for the first time 
collected the sc^attored fragments of ad¬ 
ministrative law, and gave shape to them. 

Cormons, It. mrkt tn, in BMuli- 
Vonezia Clulla (q.v.), 7 m. W. of Gorlzla 
(q.v.). It produces good wine. Pop. 6500. 

Cormontaigne, Louis de (1697-1752), 
Fr. military engineer who served in the 
war of the Sp. Succession. He entered 
the engineers in 1715, and was put in 
charge of new works—Forts Moselle and 
Bellocroix at Metz—which he had designed. 
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Cormorant, PhalaGroeorajr, large web¬ 
footed bird of the order Peleoaniforinos. 
The C. P. carbo has a bright shiny head 
and neck, with bluish-black feathers, 
sprinkled with white. The general (iolour 
above is a greenish black, the throat 
white, and the bill and feet are dark grey. 
It is found in all parts of the world in 
eortstal regions. This bird is notorious 
for its voracious appetite. It collects the 
food in a kind of pouch formed by the 
dilatable skin at the front of Its throat. 

feed entirely on fish, which they catch 
by swimming and diving under the water, 
sometimes to a considerable depth. 
Theri^ are more than IlO spoeies, among 
w'hi(*h are the familiar shag, t)r green 
cormorant (P, (jranibia), and the small 
European P. pu'rfnanif), which is a frt'sh- 
wfiter bird. The gnanay C. of th(‘ 
I’eruvlan coast is tlie main producer of 
the guano of those regions. 

Corn, collectivo term which is applied 
to the grain or seed of any cxjreal or 
farinaceous plant as a produce of agricul- 
ture. In England it is chiefly applied to 
wheat, in {^jotland to oats, and in 
America to maize. See Bakley; Maize; 
oat.s; Uye; Wheat, etc. 

Corn, localised thickening of the 
epidermis (see Skin), gtmerally on the toes. 
0 rising from continued pressure, ('.a imi 
either hard and dry wdien they are 
sit uated externally, orsoft when they occur 
bctw'cen the toes, and are often very 
[)Sinfill. A hard corn begins by th<‘ 
thickening of the skin; as the pressure 
iiuircases so does the irritation and 
thickening until the core of the corn is 
formed. Horses, as w’ell as men, are 
subject to 0.6, usually caused by the 
animal being badly shod (.see Horse, 
Diseases). 

Corn, Indian, see Maize. 

Corn-oookle, or Aarosleitima (synonym 
Lifchnis) giihaoo, luetty aim. herb, 
family Qiryophyllaecac, a common but 
decreasing weed of cornfields. The scods 
said to be poisonous, and deleterious 
in wheat w^hcri milled. 

Corn-flour, starf^hy ingredient of pnd- 
dliigs, HauccH, etc., obtained from flmfly 
ground maize or Indian corn. Also de¬ 
notes flour made of rice or any other 
grain. The starc’-hy granules, after .separa- 
1 ion from the germ and gluten, an’; 
carefully selected and purified. Tlic 
g.'rm, after its oil has been extraided, is 
used for catt ie food, as is also the residue 
ef coarser coiistltuentR of the granules. 
Sev Maize. 

Corn Laws, name given 1 o certain 
statut(‘s passed in the Brit. I’arliament 
relating to the exportation and importa¬ 
tion of grain. Laws regulating trade in 
corn date as far back as the reign of 
Edward III. In the reign of Henry VI, 
with the object, of seimrlng a plentiful and 
cheap supply for homo consumption, no 
corn w'as allowed out of the couiitri*". In 
the reign of Elizabeth I little advantnge 
was taken of the new law providing free 
importation, and practically all the corn 
grown remained in the country. Towards 
the end of the 17th cent, the legislators, 
who, being generally landowners, had the 


interests of agriculture' at heart, conceived 
a new plan of promoting home production. 
Exportation was now enoouraged freely by 
bounties, but the price of corn remained 
low and tended to decrease. In 1773 
Burke inissed an Act which exacted the> 
small duty of C>d. on foreign com, which 
might be imported when the homo price 
w’as at or above 48s. a quarter. The ex¬ 
portation with its corresponding bounty 
was to cease when the home price was at 
or above 44s. This Ic^slation was very 
beneflelal to the rising manufacturing 
classes, but in 1791 It was repealed in the 
interest of the landowners and a prohibi¬ 
tive duty Imposed when com was at or 
below 50.S. In 181.5 Parliament enacted 
that foreign corn might not be imported 
into Great Britain until the Jiomo price of 
\vhoat was 80s. a, (luarter. The law- caused 
great economic distress. In 1827 and 
1828 more libera] measures were brought 
before the I louse by ( ’aiming and Charles 
Grant. Afn’iculturists wore gradually 
being convinced of the fact that the C. L. 
were basinl on a wrong principle, and that 
liie intonwls of t b<' general i‘ommunit>’ 
were being sacrificed to the supimsed 
interests of the landowners. England 
was still sutfei’ing from the i^ffeets of the 
Napoleonic war, and a scries of bad 
harvests (181(5 and 1837 -42) increased th<* 
distrc.ss. Kohert Peel attempted to effect 
a compromise )>y introducing a system of 
a sliding scab' in the duties, depending on 
tlie ri.s<^ and f.iH In 1 he price of wheat. In 
183(5 an agitation nas started in Man¬ 
chester for th(^ icpeol of the C. I^. and in 
the following year the Anti-(’orn Law 
League was formed. Mr Cobden and 
Mr Bright wer«‘ among the foremost of the 
advoc.ates of Free Trade, 'j’he countrj^ 
was inundated with pamphlets on both 
.sides of tli«‘ question. In 1843 corn w’as 
allowed to 1)0 Imported, at a prartically 
negligible duly, from (’annda, and before 
long it happened that Arner. corn came 
into England, through Canada, at the 
same rates. Peel, who w’as himself willing 
to abandon proteetion. could not hold his 
ministry together and resigned. He w^is 
obliged, however, to t:ik(i office again, and 
in 1846 de<iare(l himself n eonvert to Free 
Trade. A fixed but reduced duty w^as 
placed on corn for 3 years, after which the 
<’. L. were: to be abolished. The price of 
corn (lid not fall gimt ly with the repeal of 
the C. L., nor did agri(uilture appear to 
.suffer any gr<‘at loss, while the country 
prospered in its hulustric^s. Ser A.nti- 
(’ouN Law’ T^eaoi’k: Peel; Buhitit; 
(UmoEN; Chamuert.ai.v ; Free Trade; 
Protection, ( onftuli the text of the 
C. L. in British Stotutes (IG vols), London. 
1882-1900; W. T. Thornton. lUstoricat 
Summary of th^ Corn Jmv'S, 1841; and 
J. S. Nicholson, History of the Com Laws, 
1904; C. R. Fay, Corji Lairs and Social 
Kv aland, 1933. 

Cornaoeae, family of about 120 dicoty¬ 
ledonous spe('ies, ciiieflj' shrubs wdth 
usually opposite, simple leaves, small 
flowers in heads, 4 or 5 parted, with 
inferior ovary. Genera include Aveuba, 
Cornus, Corokio, (^/rtisia, Davidia, OrL 
sclinia. 
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Cornaro* Gaterina (1454 -1510), Queen of 
Cyprus, member of a famous Venetian 
family who married in 1472 Jacques de 
Lusisman, King of Cyprus. Gaterina 
was left a widow in 1473: she governed for 
her son, Jacques III, until his death in 
1475, when the Venetian Senate decreed 
tliat she should abdicate in favour of the 
republic. This event actually took plaie in 
14H9. when it wiis made the occasion of a 
solemn ceremonial. Gaterina retired to 
the castle of Asolo, near Venice, wliere 
she lived till her death; she was always 
surrounded by a ‘court' of poets and 
artists. Her beauty and wit were famous, 
and her portrait was painted by many 
artists, including 1‘alma the elder and 
Titian. 

Cornaro, Luigi (1467-1560), Venetian 
nobleman, whose Aveak constitution was 
furtlier Aveakened by Ids internperanc(‘ in 
eating and drinking. Wiien lie aa^is 40 he 
gave up tlieso (‘xcoss(‘k on the adAice of Ids 
physicians aiul began to lead a legular 
and abstemious life, and Avithin a year his 
health was in a, perfect coiulition. and his 
spirits gi catly recovered. 1 n his eighty-first 
year he wrote Discorni sulla ia7« sohria 
(The Jdvfinfnfjea of a Temoenite. Lije)^ 
Avhieii was pub. in Italy in the A'crnaeular 
tongue, and in Lat. It Avas trans. into 
most Euroi»ean languages, and Avas at one 
time a, very popular hook. The bo»t 
Kng. trans. is that dated 1779. G. also 
w'l'ote three otht;r treatises on the same 
subject. 

Cornbrash (geology), sub-div. of rocks 
occurring at the upper laver of the Lower 
Oolite rocks of Fhiglaiid, and the most 
persistent stratum of the s«‘ri(w, extending 
as it does right across the <;ountry from 
Dorset to the Yorks eoast. It is a. thiu- 
bedded riibhly lini(*ston(‘, consisting of 
clays and calcareous sandstones, AAddch 
pass into the foi-est marble, as ait Braidford, 
or into beds of clay. It- contains many 
cehinoderniatai and hrachiopods. 

Corncrake, Landrail, or fVer crex, 
species of llallidae which is aacII knoAvn in 
Ihitain on account of its umnclodious 
voice. The general eolouj- of the bird is a 



dullish broAvn, the bill and tail are short, 
the logs long and powerful, and the toes 
have sharp claAvs, It has a wide geri- 
graphical range Avhich extends througlumt 
the mildtir regions of all the eontinmits, 
and it often spends the summer in Bi'itain. 
hauntbig dry meadows. It can SAA'im and 
run easily, hut its flight is heavy. 

Cornea, s(:c Eye. 

Corneille, Pierre (1606-84), Fr. tragii? 
dramatist. />. lloueu. His father Avas a 
legal otlicial, and ho was trained for the 
Bar. He tiled for some time to obtain a 
practice at Rouen, and came to I’aris in 
1629. IIoi*c he produced the comedy of 
Aldlite, Avhich had already boon played at 
Rouen. Tliis Avas highly successful, 
largely on account of the extreme in¬ 
genuity a.nd complexity of the intrigue, 
and Avas followed by (Uitnndre, La Veuxo, 
La. (walerie du paUiin, La Saimnte, and Jxi 
Place roua.lc. in 1631 Ch was prestmted to 
Richelieu, avIio made him one of his fiv<i 
authors, a group of dramatists Avhom Hie 
cardinal keiit to c-arry out plays for Avhicdi 
he himself supplied the plot. But he liad 
not suftlcieTitly the sjiirit of a follovA^er to 
remain in this position, and he aa’^us soon 
dismissed. At this period CJ. hectune 
acquainted AAith Sr>. lit,erature, an<l this 
marks the starting point of his greatness. 
In 1635 appeared MimU'c, a tragedy Avdiich 
shoAved a, marked improvement on his 
earlier AAairk; but in 1636 the On/, bastid 
on a drama by (Jnilhem de (bistro, took 
I'aris by storm. While folloAAdng the Sp. 
poet closely in detail, (k shovws in his 
treatment the spirit Avhich was to domi¬ 
nate Fr. tragedy. Tlu^ piece is elassic4i.ily 
conceived, the hardness and savagery of 
the Sp. arc removed, the action is siinpli- 
lied and exmcentrated, and the Avhole 
drama is changed fr'om the external AA'orld 
to the internal AAmrld of the heart. The 
greater miinber of the Fr. critics, repre¬ 
sented by the r£H‘.ently founded Academy, 
and instigated by Richelieu, (condemned 
th<^ play scAa^rely, on account of its in¬ 
complete observance of classical rule. 
HoAvever, all thidr foT*ce avus unable to 
change the popular verdict. As Boileau 
says: 

‘En vain contre le Ckl uii ministre se 
ligue. 

Tout Paris pour (3iimene a les yeux de 
Rodrigue ’; 

and the phrase ‘ liean comme le Gid’ iiassed 
into the langnagi;. For three years G. 
remained in retirement, and Avhen in 1639 
he reappeared AAdth Horace a.nd Pinna, h(^ 
had learned the lesson of strict submission 
to the unities. Then came PoLyeacte, 
1640, in which a Ghristiaii saint takes 
the place of hero, giving one of C.’s nob¬ 
lest tragedh^s; Ixi Mort de Ponipee, 1643; 
Podoyune, 1646; Heraelhts, 1647. In 
1643 had appcannl l^e Ale.nicur, the 
comedy which first hIioavs the style whhdi 
Moli^ro Avas to iierfeot. In 1647 0. was 
elected a memlx'r of the Aeadcniy, and 
produced An/ironUde, Don Sanche d*Ara¬ 
gon, and NieonUde, in 1652 the failure of 
Perthmite drove (k from the stage, and he 
remained in lotirement for six years, 
during Avhich ho cornmtmeed a Fr. verse 
trans. of the Jmitatio Christi. In 1659 
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he returned to the stage with Oedipe, 
feeling confident that his powers wore 
unimpaired. Tiiis was an illusion, and 
henceforth all his works show* a decline. 
In 1674 his dramatic career ended with 
Sertoriue. For ten years the poet re¬ 
mained silent, Hufl’oiing from the death of 
his two sons and from domestic troubles, 
suft'oring still more from the sense of his 
vanished genius, and the knowledge that 
he was abandoned and despised by a new’ 
generation. At the age of seventy-eight 
he d. in l^aris. C. is tlie creator of the 
Fr. tragic drama. ‘You know’,’ writes 
Kacino in tlie eulogy of (J. w hich lie rt‘ad 
before the Academy, ‘in what a, condition 
tlie stage was when lie began to WTite. 
^\'hat disorder, what irregularity! . . . 
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Engraving after a painting by 
Lebrun. 

All the rules of art, and even tliose of 
decency and docoi’uni. broken everywhere. 
In this infancy, or beiti'r in this ehuos, of 
our dramatic poetry, after having for 
some time sought the right path and 
struggled against the bad taste of his day, 
inspired by extraoniinary genius and 
helped by the study of the ancients, at last 
brought reason upon the stage, but 
reason, indeed, adorned with all tlie 
pomp, W'ith all tla* ornaments, which our 
fuTiguage can provide, lie had the happy 
gift of reconciling the (.credible and the 
marvellous, and left far behind him all 
the rivals tliere wa>re.’ Wliile the drama of 
has not the freedom of the romantic 
type, it is by no means so strictly classical 
as that of Racine. accepted the 

unities, but only wdth ditficulty. His great 
work is the creation of the drama of the 


soul. His characters are exalted and 
superhuman, always masters of them¬ 
selves and tlieir emotions. Love he treats 
as a weakness, the wdll as the sole source 
of action. .Stoicism and devotion to duty 
is the lesson he teaches. See C. A. Sainte- 
Reiivo, Portraits lUMraires, 1844; F. P. G. 
Guizot, Corneille et son temps, 1852; 
F. Rrunetiere, PJpoqnes du thedtre 
francais, 1892; L. Hatiffol, Hichelicu et 
Corneille, 1986; M. Turnell, The Classical 
Moment, 1947; O. Nodal, Le Sentiment 
de. lUinwur dans Vmuvre de. Corneille, 1948. 

Corneille, Thomas (1625-1709), Fr. 
playwrigiit, younger brother of Pierre C., 
twenty years his junior, b. Rouen. He 
distinguished himself in early life by a 
comedy in Lnt. verso, which he composed 
w'hile he was at the Jesuits’ college. On 
the death of his brother, Pierre, Thomas 
took his place in the Academy, contri- 
biitod to the Dictiannaire, and afterw'ards 
hecanie a member of the Academy of 
Inscriptions. Altogether he wrote forty- 
two tragedies and comedies. His earlier 
works are imitations of the Sp. dramatists, 
the chief being Le Cedlier de soi-mSnu’., 
1655; and Le Baron d*Albikrac, 1668. Of 
Ids comedi(‘-8 the best known are lues Dames 
rengccs, 1695, in eollaboi'ation W’ith Vise; 
La Devmcressf, 1679; and an adaptation 
from Moliere’s Festin de pierre, 1677. He 
was. however, made famous by his dramas 
Timoiratc, 1656; La Mort d\ {rmibal, 1609; 
Ariajte, 1672; and Le Comte d'Fssex, 1678. 
See G. Reynier, Thomas Corneille, sa vie. 
scs ourrages, 1892. 

Cornel, st e ( V)kx['s. 

Cornelia: 1. Daughter of PubliusS(!ipi( 
Africanus. She niarried Tiberius Sem 
pronius Graeehus, and w’as the mother (,i 
TilH'riiiH and ('aius tnaeehus, the refor- 
iiuirs. In her were exemplified the virtues 
of the best type ef Rom. matron, and a 
statute wa,s crc'cted to her during her 
lifctiTue, with the inseriidion ‘(’orn<‘lia 
mater Gracchorum.’ See Valerius Maxi- 
niUH, 1, e. 4; ('ieero in Brut. 58, and De 
Claris Oratoribus, 58, etc. 

2. Daugtiter of Mctellus Scipio; she 
married first Publius ('ra-ssus, and a,fter- 
wards Pompey, bj' whose influence her 
fntlicr (.btained thi^ consulship. She was 
th(‘ helpless witness of her husband’s 
murder, and it is said tliat ho attributed 
all his ill fortune to her unlucky influence. 

Cornelian, see (Uunklian. 

Cornelisz, Cornells (Cornells van Haar¬ 
lem) (1562-16:18), DuD-h historical and 
)ortrait paintiu’, b. Haarlem. He received 
esKons in his youth from Pieter Aertzen 
ami later from Porlms and (^oignot. His 
•Raminet of the Archers’ Guild’ (158.')) is 
in the Haarlem Museum; and his ‘Massacre 
of the Innocents’ (1590) is in Amsterdam. 
A w’ell-knowm exa,m])le of his art is ‘The 
Deluge,’ painted for the earl of Leicester. 

Cornelisz, Jakob, or Cornelisz van 
Oostzanen, 15th-lGlh-oent. Dutch painter 
whose works a,re represented in museums at 
The Hague, Rerlin, Antwerp, and Vienna. 

Cornelisz, Luoas (1495-e. 1552), Dutch 
subject and portrait painter, b. Leyden, 
lie received instruction in art from his 
fatluT, Gornelis Kngellm'chtz, w'ho was 
the tutor of Lucas van Leyden. Owing 
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to poverty he wiw forced to act aw cook, 
but on proing: to England, about 1527, he 
wae made royal painter by Henry VIII. 
Afterwards he was employed at the court 
of Femira in Italy from 1535. 

Cornelius, centurion of the Italian 
cohort stationed at Caosaroa. In oon- 
sequeiiee of a special revelation Peter 
ro<?eived him irite) the CMmistian CJhtirch by 
baptism (Acts x). This is grenorally 
reffardod as beinpr the bopdnning- of the 
admission of Gentiles into the Christian 
(;hurch. Hut the baptism of the Ethiopian 
eunuch (Acts viii. 3H) may have been 
prior to tills, and C. was already a 
pi'oselyte. Aceordiupr t<j leprend C. 
founded a church at C’a.esart>a and liooame 
bishop of Hcamandros. 

Cornelius, Peter (1824-74). Gcr. author 
and musician, nephew of I'eter von C. 
(M-v.). His opera entitled T/te Harhe.r of 
Hafidad vas produced at W'eimar in 
1858 under the auspi(?e8 of Liszt, who was 
his friend. The work was hissed off tlie 
stogre, ami Liszt rosiR-ncd his post as 
conductor in corisoiiuenc-e. C. went to 
Vienna and occupied liimself in writing 
sonprs and poems, being: very innch under 
Wagrncr’s intiueiice. His second opera, 
Der Vid, was produced at Whdmar in 1865. 
For the last decades of his life he was at 
work on his opera Gunfod and other com¬ 
positions. In 1867 ho bi'caine teacher of 
I'hetoric and barmony at the school of 
music, Munich. Many of his orij^inal 
poems and trans. from tla^ I'r. were highly 
esteemed, and among his songs the 
\\’eUin<whisUc>i' r and Hrtvitlicder are 
especially noteworthy. 

Cornelius, Peter von (1783 1867). celo- 
hrated Gcr. jiaintor, l>. Diissoldorf. Ht? 
t^arly exhibited a taste for art. At the early 
age of 19 he was cornmissioued to paint 
the cupola of the church of Ueuss. 
He visited Rome, and illustrated Goethe’s 
Faifst in a manner worthy of the subject. 
Jn 1808 he went to Frankfurt, where ho 
was well received, and in 1811 to Home, 
where in conjunction with Veit. Gvcrbeck, 
and others ho founded practically a. new 
school of (ter. art ami revived fresco 
painting. In 1824 he was made director 
of the Academy of Munich ; in 1841 he was 
made a. member of tlu^ Academy of Berlin. 
He exhibited at Paris in 185.5 4 ear- 
loons of the decorations of the (^ampo 
Santo, or royal mausoleum, at Berlin, 
which wert' widely admirtvl. The frescoes 
in the Bartholdy Palace at Rome*, repre- 
smiting th(^ hist. of Joseph, are among his 
bt^st works. Among his otbi'i- works may 
be mentioned his gTvat Tiational picture 
‘(’ycle of the Nibclungeii.’ his fresco 
illustrating Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered, 
the frcsco(!S in the Glyptothek of Munich, 
and his colossal ‘Last Judgment’ in the 
Ludwigskirche at Munich. ITc d. at 
Berlin. (^’s art was essi'ntially Ger.. 
and he illustrated with rmuarkablc felicity 
the masterpieces of Ger. {loetiy. His 
work is marked by a somewhat frigid 
idealism chavatdxu'istii* of the ‘Naznrene’ 
group to which he belonged. He had 
numerous famous pupils, among them 
Ka\ilbach, and some of the line.st Gcr. 
engravers, siK’h as Amslcr, Eberle, etc.. 
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selected his pi(;tures to work on, and so 
enhanced their popularity. See lives by 
A. Kuhn, 1921, and K. Koetschaii, 1934. 

Cornell, Exra (1807-74), Amer. philan¬ 
thropist, h. Wo.stchoster Landing. New 
York. In his early life ho practised as a 
mechanic in Ithaca; latc-ir on he became 
very rich through his association with 
the Western Union ’ridograph Company. 
(J. Univ. was founded by him at Ithaca 
in 1868. 

Cornell, Katharine (1898- ), Amer. 
actress, b, Berlin. Her father, Peter 
C., M.D., was a theatre maufiger. She 
married Guthrie McK/lintie. 8ho is rlghtlj’’ 
regarded aa the leading actress of America 
and has a long and most distinguished 
record. She made her first appearance on 
the stage at the Comedy Theatre, New 
York, in 1916, with the Washington 
Square I'layers in Gushido, later touring 
with Wm A. Brndy. Her first London 
appearaiHJO was at the N<nv Theatre in 
1919, when she played ‘Jo’ in Little 
ITonien and scored a remarkable and im¬ 
mediate success. Her list of successtis is a 
long one. In 1931 she entered management 
successfully, playing Elizabeth in The 
Barretts of Wirnpole Street. K. C. is one of 
tho outstanding actresses of her day and 
has received many ncadernic honours and 
dogi-ees from all the leading Amer. imiv.s. 

Cornell University, at Ithaca, New York, 
and New York (4ty, named after its 
founder, was opened at Ithaca in 1868. 
Andrew I). White wa.s president until 
1885. It be(5ame coeducational in 1872 
and had 10,300 students (7800 under¬ 
graduates) in 1950, with a teaching staff 
of 1390. It has college-; of arts and 
scioncos, agricultm*e, architecture, hom<? 
economics, engineering, a modi(*al college 
and a veterinary college, and schools of 
education, law, hotel administration, 
industrial and labour relations, mirshig. 
nutrition, and business and public 
administration. The llbrariOH c'-onfained 
1.700,000 vols. in 1956. Cornell CkiUegc. 
at Mount Vernon, Iowa, i.s a separati* 
institution. 

Corner, word of Aincr. origin, in tho 
ffrst instance used to deriot<‘ ji luirket 
given to a particular class of slock, c.g. 
railway (’. Now, however, it is usial for 
a H])eculatiori in Mie stock (exchange in 
whi(‘Ji a broker or brokers puls iij) all the 
available stock of any particular com¬ 
modity, such as wheat, with a view to 
forcing sellers of t he stock or commodity to 
buy from those who forimul tho (J. at theJr 
own price. A C. is geii(;rally brought off’ in 
a new security when by fa.ls(; <le« ling stock- 
jobbers are xicrsuaded t,o sell spc(5ulativeiy 
shares which ri^ally arc* in t he liands of the 
set of people who cfirnored the market. 

Corner Brook, tn on the W. coast of 
Newfoundland, at the mouth of tho 
Hmnber R, (which empties into Bay of 
Islands), N. of St (George’s Bay. It is 
noted as the sit e of the hugest integrated 
pulp and newsprint milh in the world and 
for its s(‘enery and its herring fisheries. 

Cornet was in the 18th cent, and up to 
1871 the lowest rank of commissioned 
officer in the cavalry, corresponding to 
ensign in the infantry. In 1871 the title 
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of C. waB abolished and that of second 
lieutenant substituted. The work of a C. 
was to assist the capt. in the duties 
connect ed with his troop. 

Comet (Fr. comet A jruiton; It. cometto), 
treble wind instrument made of brass. 
It has a cupped mouthpiece, and a tube 
intermediate in size between a trumpet 
and a bugle, which give it a tone interme¬ 
diate between ttiese two instruments. Its 
open notes consist of C {htdow the treble 
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stave), G, C, E, and above the stave (’, 
Up, C, and in addition 4 higher notes 1>, 
E, F, and G, and a fundamental note, CJ 
(an octave below the stave), but these last 
f) notes are seldom ust^d. Three valves 
give the connecting notes and lialf-notes 
of the scale, the first slide lowering the 
sound by 1 tone, tlie second by a semitone, 
and the tliird by 3 semitones. Three 
valves or pistons which are depressed by 
the fingers allow the air to pass through 
these slides. The 0. is used in orchestral 
and solo music and in military bands. 
P'fUTneiiy the C. was played in a number of 
different keys, but, like tlie trumpet, it 
mnv exists, as an orcliostral instrument, in 
the *2 keys of B flat and A. 

Corneto, see Takquinta. 

Cornett (Ger. Zink), (►Id wind instru¬ 
ment, noAv in disuse, in no way resembling 
the modern valve croriiet. It had a long, 
thin, slightly tapering stem, curved or 
straight, made of wood or ivory and 
covered with leather, and a. cupped 
moiithi)ioce. 'Phe liass instrument of the 
C’. family was the serpent (q.v.). 

Cornflower, or Bluebottle, see (^en- 
TAUn KA. 

Cornford, Frances Crofts (1880- ), 
poetess, b. Cambridge. Her mother was 
a lecturer at Newnham. Her books of 
vei*so include Sprivf/ Morninp, 1915, 
^hJfumn Midniifht, 1923, Different Days, 
1928, Mountains and Molehills, 1934, and 
Trnrelh'no Home, 1948; her Collected 
Poems appeared in 1954. 

Comhill, one of the most important 
streets in the City of London, running 
from the Royal Exchange to Leodenliall 
Street. A Rom. basilica used to stand at 
its K. end and partly on the site now 
occupied by Loadenliall Mrkt. Stow, who 
was b, in the par. of St Michaers, C., 
states (un8upi)orted by any other author¬ 
ity) that ail auct corn mrkt existed on 
this site. A general mrkt appears to 
have existed hert^ in the 14tli cent. C. 
contains the churches of St Michael and 
St Peter (both built by Wren), banks, and 
insurance and other offices. 1 he Royal 


Exoliange, situated between C. and 
Threadneedle Street, was orj^nally built 
by Sir Thomas Gresham (q.vj in 1666-71 
as a centre for the meetings of merchants 
and bankers. It was destroyed in the 
Great Fire and rebuilt 1667-9; again 
destroyed by fire in 1838 and rebuilt 
1842-4. 

Comhill Magazine, literary magazine 
founded in 1860 by Thackeray, who was 
its first editor. His Lovel The Widower^ 
Anthony Trollope's FramLey Paraotume, 
and George Eliot’s llomola appeared in its 
pages, liuskin, Matthew Arnold, Eliza¬ 
beth Barrett Jirowning, and Tennyson 
were amongst early contributors. Recent 
writers include Somerset Maugham, 
H. E. Botes, Sir Harold Nioolson, 
Maigarct Lane, Evelyn Waugh, Osbert 
Lancaster, John Betjeman, Elizabeth 
Bowen, Betty Miller, and Patrick Leigh 
Fermor. The C. M. appears four times a 
year, and is illustrated. 

Cornice, in architecture, is the moulded 
projection which crowns or finishes the 
entablatui’e, each Order of architecture 
having its own peculiar G. The Gk Doric 
(\ is com posed of few and bold parts, 
really of little more than a corona (the 
projecting and prin. member in every (3.) 
finished above by one or two simple 
mouldings, and having attached a series 
of shallow plates or tablets called mutules, 
which are a distinctive feat me of the 
Doric (’. Dentils are peculiar to the 
Ionic C., and modillions to the Corinthian 
O. In Gotliic architecture there are 
various types of (;.; sometimes taking the 
form of :i row of corbels bearing the 
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Treble and one-keyed tenor, 16tb and 
17 th centuries. 
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parapet, and somotimeB small arches 
rising: from the corbels. 

Comiferous Period (from liat. cormi, 
horn, ferre, to bear). In Amor, freoloffy 
this is the second of the four jrrcat divs. 
of the Devonian system, and includes tlie 
Schoharie prrit and ("ornlferous liniestoiio. 
It is a widespread formation, full of fossils, 
and rocks of this scries, mostly sandstone, 
are found alonj? the Appalachians in Ohio 
and in Oai\a.da, where they contain 
valuable deposits of petroleum. 

Cornigrliano, It. tn, in LiK-uria (q.v.), a 
residential subimb of Genoa (q.v.). There 
are textile and dyeing industries. Pop. 
20 , 000 . 

Corniglio, It. tn, in Emilia-Romagna 
(q.v.), 25 in. SW. of Parma (q.v.). Pop. 
7500. 

Coraimont, Er. tn, in the dept of 
Vosges. Thread is manuf. Poi). 2200. 

Corning, Erastus (1701 -1872). Amer. 
capitiilist, b. Norwich, Gonnecticut. Re¬ 
moved to Albany, New York, in 1814, and 
eventually became the owner of larger iron 
works and banks. Principally known as 
c-onnect-ed with early Anuir. railway 
development. Me was twice elected a 
Democratic rep reason tative to Gongress, 
(ind at the time of his death was vice- 
chancellor of the univ. of New York. 

Corning, city of Steuben co.. New York, 
U.S.A., situat€‘d on the (Chemung R., 13 m. 
WNW. of Elmira. Its industrial life 
c.onsists of foundries, machine works, 
brick and ghuss works, and lumber mills. 
The 200-in. telescope mirr(»r of Mt 
Palomar (Gahfornia) Observatory was 
made at the G. glass works. Pop. 17,864. 

Cornish, Vaughan (1862-1948), geo¬ 
grapher, b. Debenhain, Suffolk. Educ. at 
St Paul’s School and Victoria Univ., 
Manchester. Worked for the preserva¬ 
tion of the scenely of rural England. 
President, geograiihical section. Brit. 
Association, 1923; of tlic Geographical 
Association, 1928. Pubs, include A 
Strategical Atlas of the Oceans, National 
Parks and the Heritage of Scenery, 1930; 
The Scenery of Ktigland, 1932; Ocean 
W'aws ami Kindred Oeoyhysical I^heno- 
rnena, 1934; The Tiea at ies of Scenery, 1913; 
Geographical Essays, 1946; Photography 
of Scenery, 1946. 

Cornish Language. The old C. L. 

belonged to the Gymric div. of Gcltic (.srr 
(h^LTic LANorAGEs), ill which are included 
Armorican {see Buf-ton L\ngita(;e ani» 
Litkuature) and Welsh. It survives iii a 
few words still used in the fishing and tin¬ 
mining communities, as well as in the 
namos of persons and places, but the last 
persons to speak it (the last of all was 
I'eputed to be one Dolly I’ontreatli) d. 
towards the end of the 18th cent. Early 
C. is represented by Vocalnda in pensnm 
diseijmli in a 12 th-cent, manuscript 
ed. by Zeuss, 1853. The most intorcst- 
ing relicts of the (^ L. arc a few miracle 
plays, entitled G tear ies, which were od. 
and trans. by Edwin Norris, 1859. 
Added to the trans. is a sketch of Cornish 
grammar and a vocabulary from a 13th- 
cent. manuscrijit. The best dictionary is 
WiUiams’s Lexicon Cornu-Britnnnic^im, 
1865. Of the C. miracle plays, the 


most considerable of the series wore those 
known as the Ordinalia, a trilogy, of 
which two lath-cent, copies are still in 
existence. Most of the C. miracle 
plays emanated from Glasney (’ollego at 
Penryn and date from 1 350 to 1500. Two 
notable plays are the Jicunans Meriasek 
(or Life of Meriasek, copy of 1504) and 
Gwreans an. Bys (or The ('rention of the 
ITorld; the earliest extant f^opy was 
written by William Jordan of llolston, 
1611). Recently there has been an atttnnpt 
to revive the L. See. E. Norris, Sketch 
of Oornish Granininr, 1859, and The. 
Ancient Oornish Drama (2 vols.), 1859; W. 
Stokes, 71ie Passion, 1861, and The Life of 
Saint Meriasek, etc., 1872; IT. .Tenner, 
Handbook of the ('ornish J^anyuage, 1904; 

R. Morton Nance, A New Oornish-Enylish 
Dictionary, 1938; W. LI. Davies, ('ornish 
Mannscripis in the National Library of 
Wales, 1939; A. S. D. Smith, The. Story of 
the (Jornish Lanynaye, 1947. 

Corno, Monte, see Ghax Sasso. 

Corno di Bassetto, se.e Smaw, (Jkokge 
Bei:\aki). 

Cornouaille, (list, in Brittany in the dept 
of Finistere; the chief tn is (^iiimper. Tt 
is barren, rocky, and desolate, resernbliiig 
in many features some parts of Cornwall in 
England. 

C)ornu Copiae, later called Cornucopia, 
a born of plenty. It is used as a symbol 
of prosperity. In architecture and sculp¬ 
ture the horn is oft^n seen placed in the 
hands of Plutus. Fortuna, and otlicrs, who 
pour from it abundance of fi-uits or corn. 

Cornus, chief genus of (’ornace.Mo, of 40 
species of shrubs, trees, and herbs dis¬ 
tributed over temperate! regions of N. 
hemisp]lore. O. sanfpiinr.a, the common 
dogwood or cornel, is a native berry- 
bearing shrub with (jynn^s of white 
dowers. G. suerica, the dwarf cornel, is a. 
herbaceous plant about 6 in. high, with 
fcAV dowers. It is a creeping plant 
growing in pastures in Scotland and 
Northumberland, and its berries have 
tonic, (lualities. The barks of O. florida, 
C. sericeo, and rugosa arc used in the 
U.S.A. as substitutes for Ihuaiviau bark. 
C. canculensis, or buiichwood, has large 
conspicuous dowers. C. of/icinafis is 
cultivated in Japan as a febrifuge. O. 
mas, Gomelian Cherry, G. nnttallii, and 
C. florida are grown in gardens for their 
ornamental beauty. 

CornutuB, L. Annaeus, Stoic pldlosoplier 
of the time of N(iro, who exiled him for 
criticising his projtictcd versf', chronicle of 
Persian annals. One of his pupils was 
Persius, Avbose satires he revised. See 
G. Martini, De L. Annaee) Cornuto, 1925. 

Cornwall, Barry, see IhaicTou, Brian 
WA1.LKR. 

Cornwall, Earl of, see Gavestox, Piers. 

Cornwall, SW. maritiiiKi c.o. of England, 
bounded on the N. and NW. by the 
Atlantic Ocican, E. by Devonshire, ami 

S. and SW. by the E^ng. CTjannel. The 
Scilly Isles, 24 m. W. of Land’s Ehid, form 
part of the co. There are only 2 harbours 
of any importance on the N. coast, one 
formed by the estuary of the ('ainel, 
where Padstow is situated, and the other 
being the bay of St Ives; there are 
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jitiincroiis small creeks of little import¬ 
ance. The coastlino on the N. is formed 
of bold and niprsred cliffs, and is famed for 
Its wild, rocky scenery, while the S. coast 
is still bold and rocky, but in a lesser 
degree, and its headlands arc^ covered 
with luxuriant vegetation. Falmouth 
harbour, on the S. coast, is one of the 
llnest in Britain. The surface of C. is 
extremely irregular, and from the Tamar 
to Land’s End it is a sorlos of rugged hills, 
alternating with wide stretches of moor¬ 
land. Brown Willy (1375 ft.) is the 
highest point in the co. The chief rlv. is 
the Tamar; it is tidal, and navigable for 
19 rn. The climate i*i mild, part icularly in 


In 1925 with 1 lb. of Fr. Raiecoff seed, and 
developed into an Indiistry worth 
£1,250,000 a year by 1939. Numbers of 
cattle and sheep are bred. G. formerly 
obtained much wealth from its mines, 
yiehling tin, copper, lead. Iron, zinc, 
bismuth, and arsenic. At one time C. 
supplied half of the world’s copper, and 
all Britain’s tin. As late as 1913 5000 
tons of tin were produced yearly, but at 
the present day 2000 mines arc abandoned 
and only 4 are working. The decline has 
been caused by the easier worked Malayan 
8<>urccs, for the ditliciilties of extraction in 
('. are considerable, and t he cost t herefore 
high. The rich lodes remain, however, 
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the S., and there the vegetation grows in 
almost tropical abundance, fuchsias, 
geraniums, camellias, myrtles, and hy¬ 
drangeas of considerable size nourishing in 
the Penzance and Falmouth dists. during 
the winter; in the Scilly Isles exotics grow 
in the open, and a good supply of early 
vegetables is the result of t he development 
of market-gardening. The growing of 
anemones alone has an ann. value of 
£250,000 sterling. Fruit-trees, with the 
exception of the apricot, nectarine, and 
poach, thrive successfully. C. rauks high 
as an agrio. co.; the soil is rich in most 
parts, the crops iilentifnl, and very early 
in some localities. Oats form the most 
important grain (;rop; the green crops 
include swedes, turnips, and mangolds. 
The (kirnish broccoli trade was expanded 


and the newly formed Cornish Mining 
J)<?vclopmcnt Association has set forth 
(1948) a plan for development which, it Is 
stated, can eventually produce tin and by¬ 
product metals (arsenic, tungsten, etc.) to 
an ann. value of £3,000,000, providing 
sutheient capital and labour is available. 
A jiroduct also of groat Imnortanco is 
China clay, the centre of this industry 
being at St Austell. It is exported to the 
pottery dists. for the maiiuf. of porcelain 
and to Lancashire for cotton goods. The 
Bcrpontinc rock is largely quarried in the 
Lizard dist., and made into ornamental 
objects; it is noted for its beautiful 
colourings. The fisheries of C. are among 
the most important on the SW. coast, 
form another industry of the co. The 
chief fishing stations are on Mount’s Bay 
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and at St Ives; mackerel, pilchards, and 
herrings are caujrht in lai*ge quantities, 
20,000 hogshoads of pilchards being taken 
in an average year. In some respects the 
natives resemble the Welsh people, such 
as in their aptitude for oratory and an 
intense love and pride of country. It is a 
CO. full of prehistoric remains. They may 
be classed as follows: (1) cromlechs, such 
as lianyon, Mulfra, and Zennor, these all 
being found in the Laud’s End dist. The 
first is high enough for a man to ride 
under; (2) rough monoliths, found in all 

J )arts of C.; (3) circles, of which the prin. 
s that known as the Ilurlers, n(»ar Lis- 
keard; (4) alignments, or aviniues of 
stones, a very interesting example of one 
being that called the Nino Maidens near 
St Columb Major. The anct remains also 
include hut dwellings, cliff castles, and 
hill castles. Ck possesses many ruined 
castles, such as those at Tintagcl and 
Launceston, parts of which date fi*om 
Norman times. The co. belongs to the 
W. circuit, and the assizes are held at 
Bodmin. The oo. tn Is Truro (pop. 
13,350). C. is popular with holiday¬ 
makers and tourists. Area 868,167 ac. 
Pop. 317,900. See 11. Polwhele, 77er 
History of CorrnoalL 1816; W. Collins, 
Rambles beyond Railways, 18,51; M. 
Ouiller-Couch, CornvmlVs Wonderland, 
1914; C. K. Vulliamy, Unknown (\wnwall, 
1925; A. Mee, Cornwall, 1937; A. K. 
Hamilton Jesnkin, Cornish Miner, 1927, 
Cornwall and iis People, 1945. 

Cornwall, co. seat of Stormont co., 
Ontario, Canadji, at tlie foot of the long 
Sault llapids of the Tl. St Lawrence, 55 m. 
S. of Ottawa, on the main line of the 
C’anadiau National railway, and on the 
('anadian Pacific railway and Now York 
('entral I’ailroad. Situated on the .st 
Lawrence II. (bridge to New York state), 
it has unlimited cheap hydro-clectric 
power. C. has a good tiarbour for lake and 
riv. traffic. It began as the co. seat of an 
agric. £u*ea that exported only potash, 
grain, and masts for sailing ships. Now 
it is an industrial community, with textih* 
and chemical plants, furniture, pulp and 
paper, fibre products, and draperies. It 
is the market centre of a lich mixed 
farming and clieesemaking (list. C. was 
founded in 1783 by United Empire 
Loyalists. It was iiicorpoi’atcd as a tn 
in 1848. Almost opp(3site is the Indian 
vil. of St Pegis, Quebec, Pop. 41,664. 

Cornwallis, Charles, Marquess (1738- 
1805), soldier and adirnnistrator, son (jf 
the first Earl C. On leaving collegia he 
entered the army, and in 1701 served a 
campaign in Germany. In 1762 he 
succeeded to the earldom and estates of 
his father. He was made governor of tlic 
Tower in 1770. When the war of Amer. 
Independence broke out ht? accompanied 
his regiment and was victorious over Gen, 
Gates at Camden, 1780; also over Gen. 
Greene at Guilford, 1781; hut at York- 
town, Virginia, disaster befell him, and the 
Eng. cause in America was completely 
overthrown. He escaped censure owing 
to the great esteem in w^hioh the king hold 
him, and in 1786 he was appointed 
Governor-General of India, find while 


there made many reforms, hut on account 
of differences with Tippoo Sahib his plans 
were much Interrupted. In 1791 he 
c.aptured Bangalore, and after having 
concluded a treaty with Tippoo Bahib he 
rotumod to England in 1793. He was 
then raised to the rank of marquess, and 
in 1798 was appointed to the vice-royalty 
of Ireland, whore ho succeeded in sub¬ 
duing the rebellion of 1798, showing 
much integrity and wisdom in his method 
of obtaining peace. In 1801 he was re¬ 
placed by Lord Hardwickc. In 1802 he 
negotiated the peace of Amiens. In 1805 
he was scut to India as gov(Trior-gcncru 1 
in the pla(^e of Lord Wellesley, hut upon 
arrival at (’alculta his health had already 
broken down, and on the way np countiT. 
to take command of the troops, he died 
at Ghazipm*. See W. B. Seton-Karr, 
Cornwallis, 1890. 

Cornwallis, Sir William (1744-1819), 
admiral, was the yomiger son of (/harl<'K, 
first Earl C. He entered the navy in 
1755, and in 1758 served at Loulsboimg. 
in 1759 at the battle of Quil)cron Bay, and 
for his services was made commander in 
1762. He was afterwards engaged in the 
actions off Grenada O 779), Bt Kitts (1782), 
and Dominica (1782). He was made 
rear-admiral in 1793, vice-admiral in 1794. 
and admiral in 1799. In 1795 he en¬ 
countered a Fr. force far greater in 
numbers than his own, hut safely escaped, 
and he commanded the Channel fleet in 
1801 and from 1803 to 1806. See C. F. M. 
Cyornwallls-West, Life and Letters <>/ 
. idmiral ('ormnallis, 1927. 

Cornwell, John Travers (1899-] 916), 
hoy naval hero of the First World W'lir, 
b. at Leyton, Essex, and ediic. at Walton 
How council school. At the battle of 
Jut land he stayed alone at his post on th(‘ 
Chester, though iiKjrtally woxmdod. He 
was awarded the V.C. posthumoiLsly. 

Cornyshe, William (?-1523), composer, 
poet, playwright, and actor, was ma.ster ot 
the choristers at Westminster Abbey 
under Henr>' VII, and also organised 
pageants and masques at court imd(*r 
that king and Henry VIII, whom he twice 
accompanied to Franco with the Chapel 
Royal, in 1513 and 1520. In 1523 he was 
given the manor of Hylden in Kent, Init 
he (1. there only some 2 months later. He 
wrote saer('d musics and songs for sev. 
voices; a. MS. rontains works Ijy him and 
by Henry VIIJ, the latter possibly 
written with his assistance, 

Coro, (dty, cap. of Fah’dn state, Vene¬ 
zuela, about 209 m. WNW. of Caracas. 
It was f(junded in 1527, and was the cap. 
of the Sp. i)rov. from that date until 1578. 
Hop. 28,300, of whom many are Indians 
and mestizos. It has much declined 
since Carju'-iis was made t he cap. Its port 
is La Vela (8 m. ENE.), whic'h exports 
coffee, timber, and hides. 

Corocoro, tn and mining centre, cap. of 
Pacajos prov., In La Paz dept, Bolivia. 
(■opxKT ore is the (!hief product of the 
rnlims. Altitude 13,100 ft. Pop. 6900. 

Corogne, La, see Cokuna, La. 

Corolla (from Lat. corona,, a wreath or 
crown), inner whorl ot floral envelopes 
whlcli snrroimd and prot-ect the essential 
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orgraiiK of tlie flower. The C. is made up Corona Borealis and Australis, N* 
of petals which are usually brightly Crown and S. Crowi. The first Is a N. 
coloured and often scented, in order to constellation, situated between Hodtes 
attract insects for the purpose of poUinat- and Hercules, and the bright star of its 
iiig the flower. Another function of the cluster (marked a) may be seen about an 
I>etals together with the sepals is to hour E. of Arotiuus, and about eight 
protect the stamens and pistil when the degrees nearer to the pole. Nova Corona© 
flow'er is in bud, and in some cases from was the first nova to be observed with the 
rain, etc., by closing when the sun goes in. spectroscope (1866). C. Australis is a 
WJjen the petals are free from one another, small S. constellation, first found In 
as in buttercups, the flower is said to be Ptolemy’s catalogue. It is situated S. of 
polypetn.lous; it is gamopetalous when Sagittarius. 

tliey are joined to fonh a tube or cup as lu Coronach, name applied to a dirge 
primroses. A flower is distinguished us which in years past was sung at funer^ 
hypogynons, perigynous, or epigynous, in Scotland. In the highlands the singing 
according as the bases of the petals are of this dirge was called keening (as also 
inserted below, on a level with, or above in Ireland), but it was later played on the 
the ovary, as in buttercup, rose, snowdrop bagpipes. 

respectively. In many flowers, e.g. Coronado, Francisco V&squez de (1500- 
daffodil, there is no distinction between 1545), Sp. explorer of the SW. of th© 
two floral envelopes, but the calyx and C. U.S.A.; appointed in 1539 governor of 
together form the perianth; in other cases Now Galicia; sot out in 1540 to discover 
there is calyx only, and O. is missing, e.g. the ‘seven cities of Cibola.’ He explored 
meadow-rue. When all the petals are E. Arizona, the llio Grande, and Kansas, 
alike, the flow^or is said to be regular, as in See G. I». Winshfp, The Coronado Expedi- 
lily, otherwise it is irregular, as in orchid, tion,, 1896. 

pea, etc. Of irregular flowers the two Coronation (Lat. coronare, to crown), 
best-known types of C. are the bi-labiate ceremony of crowning the sovereign of a 
or tw’O-lipped, iis in the dead-nettle country. The practice of placing a crown 
family, and the lignlate or strap-shaped, on the head of a new sovereign dates from 
w’hich occurs In the outer floitits of the early times, as we read in the O.T. that 
daisy. In some cases the (J. is fugacious, Solomon was crowned. The kings of 

i.e. it falls off ns soon as It is gathered, os Isniel and Judah were usually anointed 
in flax; In a few cases it is persistent and with oil by the high priest, by which act 
remains in a withered condition round the they were consecrated to the service of 
fruit; this occure in campanula. God. This anointing with oil still forms 

Corollary, in mathematics, is a propo- part of the C. service of a Brit, sovoreigm. 
sitioii which follows another prcjposition It probably resembles the hallowing of 
as a consequence, and therefore does not kings mentioned in the Anglo-Saxon 
require any separate demonstration. Chronicle, and its form Is in all essentials 

Coromandel, name of the oldest gold that used since the time of Richard I, 
field in New Zealand, discovered in 1852. though of course the service has been 
It is the centre of the former gold-mining modified from time to time. The C. of 
and kauri timber dist. on the C. (C’olville) the Brit, sovereign takes place in Weet* 
peninsula, and is now a iJopular holiday minster Abbey. The anct C. chair is 
resort. carefully preserved, and has been used 

Coromandel Coast, name given to E. at the C. of Eng. kings and queens sine© 
coast of India, betwetui (^ape Calimere the time of Edw^ard I. Under the tliron© 
and the mouth of Kistna R. rests the Stone of Destiny (Lia Fail), 

Coron, or Koroni, seaport and medieval wliich according to tradition w^as the 
fortress of Greece in Messenia, situated on pillow^ of Jacob, and was, in the fifth 
the W. coast of the gulf of CalaTiiata, near century bo, carried to Ireland and thence 
the site of the anct (l^olonifles. The Industry to Scotland. It was brought to England 
of the tn is silk inainif. l^op, 2:M)0. by Edward I as a symbol of bis conquest 

Corona; 1. In ureliitecture, tli<‘ lower of Scotland, for on that stone the Scottish 
part or drip of n cornice ^vbieh projects for kings bad ahvays been crowned. The 
some distance in order to carry olf the service is read by the archbishop of 
rain. The tenn is also used c»f the crown Canterbury, after which the sovereign 
or circlet suspended from the roof of a takes his C. oath. The oath in the Eng, 
church to hold caudles or lamps, w hidi are service has always been very explicit, in 
lighted on solemn occasions. this w^ay differing from that of other 

2. In astronomy, sec Sr7Curoi)eHn countrms. After tlie revolution 

3. In botany, the crowui at tl>e moutti (»f 1688 the Brit, sovereign had to promise 

of tlie tube formed by the perianth (petals to maintain ‘the laws of God, the true 
and sepals) in the genus .\arcissus. profession of the Gospel, and the Pro- 

4. J^loctric discharge from a conductor testant reformed religion as it is estab. by 

at high potential, due to breakdown of the law .’ Siiecial clauses were here added 
iusiilating layer next to the conductor which were particularly obnoxious to the 
surface. For bare eonductors the C. is Rom. Catholic subjects in the United 
both visible and audible, and also notice- Kingdom. By an Act of Parliament in 
able by a smell of ozone. The C. is 1910 the oatii was altered, and the ob- 
different for positive and negative wii-cs; jectionablc plirasos omitted. After the 
the critical potential at which it arises is oath has biHui taken the sovereign is 
low^er for thin than for thick wires, lower seated in the anot C. chair above men- 
at high altitudes (low^er atmospheric tioned, and is anointed, on the head, 
pressure) and high humidity. breast, and palms of the bauds, with holy 
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all from the ampulla. Next follows the 
investiture, when the sovereitni dons the 
eolobium Hindonii*, a white silk shirt, and 
is prirt with a sword. The orb and the 
ring are also delivered to him, after which 
he is crowned by the archbishop. The 
sovereign then goes baok to ins throm*, 
and 1 ‘ecoives the homage of the peers. It 
was formerly the custom for the ermsort 
of the sovereign to be crowned some 
months after the formal C., but at recent 
C.s in England the consort was anointed 
and cj-owned after the acts of homage liad 
been paid. The king and queen finally 
receive the holy communion. In early 
times in Eurox>e a king or quetm was not 


Goronel, Battle of, naval battle in the 
First World War fought on 1 Nov. 1914, 
off Coronel on the coast of f-hile, between 
Renr-Adm. Oadock’s squadron com¬ 
prising the annom*ed cruisers 0<Ktd Hope 
and Monmouth, the light cruiser (Hasfffnv, 
and the converted merchantman Otranto, 
and a Ger. stinadroii commanded by Adra. 
von Slice consisting of the armoured 
cruisers Schdruhorst and OneiMnau, and 
the light cruisers Leipzig and Dresden. 
The Hrit. ships were old and their arma¬ 
ment immensely inferior to that of the 
Ger. cruisers. Tlu' result was never in 
doubt, and t he (tood, Hope and Monmouth, 
after a. gallant tight against odds, were 



T'ox Dhoti>s 

A SCEM-: I’HOM THE (’OUONATIOX <>E H.M. i^rEKX ELE/MJETH I!, 
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recognistid until the (', had taken pla.c<i. 
Now the reign dates from the accession 
and not from the (;., Avhich is usually de¬ 
layed for some months after the death of 
the late sovereign. ('onsult L. G. W. Legg, 
English Coronation Jterords, 1901; II. 
Thurston, (^onmatioji Ceremonial, 1911; 
P. Fj. S(;hrainm, The Hisforg of English 
Coronations (trans.), 1937; L. E. Tanner, 
Hi star If of the (Coronation, 19 a.3. 

Coronation Gulf, arm of tiie Arctic Ocean 
the extreme N. point of (■anada. It wtis 
discovered by Sir .lohii Franklin (178C- 
1847), the Arctic c'xplorcr. 

Coronea, anct tn in liocotia, in Greece, 
situated to the W. of Jjake (!opais. Tlie 
Boeotians conquered the Athenians here 
in 447 BC, and the Spartans defeated the 
Thebans and their allies in 394, 


sunk, the Brit, loss being 1400 men. 
Cradoek went down with his ship. 

Coronella, genus of ophidians inhabiting 
Euroiie, Asia and Amoriea. AH are 
harmless. (J. avstriara, a species found in 
Britain, is called the smooth snake. It is 
about 2 ft. iu length, feeds on lizards and 
mice, and is viviparous. 

Coroner. The office of C. is one of 
considerable anthiuity. The Mirror of 
Justice is cited by Coke to show that the 
office existed as early as the reign of 
Alfred. tliere is no satisfactory 

evidence to establish an earlier period 
than tliat of Richard I. The name of C. 
is said by Lord Coke to be. derived from 
Lat. corona, (crown), from the fjict that 
the C.’h office had principally to do with 
pleas of the crown. In this general sense 
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the lord chief justice is by virtue of liis 
office supreme C. for England, with power 
to hold an inquest in any part of the 
kingdom. But the officers now usually 
understood by this term are the oo. (^s, 
although the Coroners Act, 1887, which 
re-stilted the qualiiications of a C.. ex¬ 
pressly saved t he powers of cx officio C.s. 
In early times tlie office of C. ai>pears to 
have been one of great estimation; for by 
statutes of the reign of Edward I and 
Phi ward III C'.s are required to be 
hnights, or ‘of the most moot and most 
lawful men of the county.’ Before the 
Coroners Act of 1887 there existed a 
proprietary qualification, the idea being 
that the C. should have suffiedent where¬ 
withal to answer to the people for his short¬ 
comings. The property <iualification is 
now practically dispensed with, as tlie 
floroners Act of 1887 has in effect left the 
CO. to pay any penalties incm’red by the ti. 
A must be a barrister, solicitor, or 
qualified medical practitioner of not less 
than five years’ standing in his profession. 
The (j. formerly bod jm’isdiction of a very 
comprehensive nature, embracing iii- 
qiiiries as to sudden death, treasure trove, 
wi’cck, whales, sturgeon, and deodands 
(pr(»eeed8 of sale of a personal chattel 
which had caused tlie death of any jierson 
ordered to paid to charity). The 
t’oroners Act, 1887, put an end to all 
these duties except the function of holding 
iuciuestN fiUfirr visurn corporis, and as to 
sudden death and treasure trove. Tlie 
prill, duty of a (\ is. with the assistanee 
of a jury <x>mposed of at least twelve men 
and not more tlian twenty-tliice, to 
iiKiiiire into the deatlis of persons wiio 
liave di(‘d suddenly by violence, under 
suspicious eircumistanccR, in prison, or at 
the liands of the hangman. <ls are 
.elected for life; but if they accept any 
office incompatible with tlieir duties, 
such as tliat of sheriit or alderman, or 
become incapucitatcHl, they may be 
ri^movcd by means of the writ (Je coronatore 
fxoncrarn/o: and a C. guilty of extortion, 
corruption, or wilful neglect of duty is, 
by an Act iif George ll’s reign, not only 
punishable as for misdemeanour, but also 
iucajiable of ever again acting as a G. The 
lord chancellor lias jiowor independently of 
the abov(^ Act to remove C.s for neglect 
of duty, uiioii petition presented by the 
freeholders of the e.o. A (J. can enforce a 
post-mortem examination of tlie body and 
sum moil medical or other w itnesses. He 
may also order cxliumatioii, but woJl 
generally, in cases of doubt, first obtain 
tlie order of the homo 8 ecretar 5 % The C. 
must, but the jury need not, view' tlie 
body. If tlie C.’s jury find a verdict of 
murder or manslaugliter, the C. can 
commit the accused for trial, and, in man¬ 
slaughter, admit him to bail. Tiie verdict 
of the jury must be that of twelve at 
least. UndiT an Act of if the C. 

learns, before the verdict, that some per¬ 
son has been cliarged witli murder, man¬ 
slaughter, or infanticide, he must adjourn 
the inquest until the criminal iiroceedings 
are concluded. In consequence the G. has 
virtually ceased to exercise the function 
of committing persons for trial. Even if 


the justices decline to commit for trial, 
the prisoner is not genenilly tried on the 
O.’s inquisition. Under a local Act the 
G, of the Gity of London is empowered to 
hold an inquiry into the outbreak of fires, 
wlilch inquiry may eventuate in a verdict 
of arson. A departmental committee 
appointed in 1936 to inquire into tlie law 
concerning G.s reported tliat their juris¬ 
diction should bo limited to investigation 
of how, when, and where death occurred; 
that a G. should not liave power to commit 
a person for trial on a charge of murder, 
maiislaught;er, or infanticide; that G.s’ 
courts sliould be prohibited from passing 
censure; and tliat only barristers should 
be appointed to the office. Under tliC! 
London Government A(?t, 1939. a G. for 
the CO., or bis deputy, is disqualified from 
being elected to or biurig a member of the 
CO. council. 

Coronet, inferior crown worn by the 
iiobUity. In England it was in use 
in the reign of Edward III; but the 
different forms given to the G.s of the 
various orti(*rs of the peerage are of later 
date, as is also the use of the crinisoii 
velvet cap, lined with ermine and sur¬ 
mounted by a geld tassel, now worn 
within the G. Ifarons first wore ('.s in 
the reign of (diaries II. They are worn 
by iieers on the ooinision of a state c'cr'c- 
mony, such as tlie coronation of a king. 
Ill lOdf) iiermission was granted l>y 
Gharlcs IT to tlie peers of Scotland and 
Tiidaiid to use similar G.s to those w'orn 
by Eng. iioers. Tlie followdng ai*© the 
different forms that are used throughout 
(Jreat Britain : tlie G. of the Jh’inoe of Wales 
differs from tiie royal crown only by the 
absence of one arch. The (\s of the other 
princes, sons of the king, have no arches. 
Tlie G. of a duke bears over the rim of gold 
eigiit strawberry leaves. A marquess has 
four straw'berry leaves, alternating witii 
as many pearls upon short points. An 
earl’s (\ has eight points of a greater 
height, >vitli a iienrl on each, alternating 
w'itli as many strawberry leaves on the 
rim l)i9ow’. A yiseoimt’s G. has sixteen 
pearls set on the rim itself, wdiilo a baron 
has six in the same position. Tlie pearls, 
so named, an^ made of silver. No peer, 
unless of royal family, may have liis ('. 
adorned with jewels. The C^s of foreign 
nobility liave no eajis, and are used 
only in blazonry. 

Corot, Joan Baptiste Camille (1796 
1875), Vr. landscape painter, h. Paris. 
According to his fatlier’s wishes he 
became an assistant in a Paris drapiT.v 
business, but, after having served aii 
aiiprciiticesliii) of seven years, be resolved 
to bectnne a painter. Ho first studied art 
with Michallon, on w hose deatli he passed 
into the atelier of V^ictor Hertiii. In 1825 
he went to Italy, where he stayed for two 
years, studying the old masters and feed¬ 
ing Ids imagination upon tlie beautiful 
scenery that surrounded him. In 1827 
be exliibited two it. landscapes at the 
Salon, ‘Vue prise a Nariii’ and *(^am- 
pjigno de Koine.’ lie then settled in 
Paris, though he again travelled in Ittily, 
in 1835 and 1843, as well as in England 
and Switzerland. In 1833 in* won a medal 
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of the second class, and In 185,) and 1857 
medals of the first class. He rooeivod 
the cross of the Lesion of Honour in 1846, 
and ^vas in^omoted ofhcer in 1857. (\’8 

gpenius was not early recojfnised, and he 
made his way slowly, hut in later life 
wealth and honour were heaped upon him. 
In 1874 his adrairinpr, almost worshippinj? 
triends, hurt by the inditference of the 
Salon, Rave him a gold medal. ITis pic¬ 
tures were sold at a very high price, but 
i). was indifferent to money. ‘Hagar in 
the Wilderness’ and ‘Dante’ he never 
parted with, refusing all offei*s for them. 
He was a gentle, kind-hearted man, very 
generous to his friends, and devoted to 
his mother and sister. He never married. 
C.’s early work is clearly influenced by his 
classical studies. He sliow*ed an extra¬ 
ordinary teclinlcal ability; his drawing is 
very careful and deLiiled, and his execu¬ 
tion somewhat precise and severe. He 
peopled his landsoipos wdth nymphs and 
goddesses. It was not till about 1843, 
after his return from his second visit to 
Italy, that lie began to assert his full in¬ 
dividuality. Following the example of 
(’onstable and other Eng. painters, he 
worked out of doors, choosing for his 
main sketching grounds Harbizon, in the 
forest of Fontainebleau, and the valley of 
the Seine. Ho interpreted nature' in her 
tender, elusive moods, on a hazy spring 
morning or a shadowy night. He was 
fond of painting mists, and his colours 
are of the most delicate shades of greys 
and grofins. Some critics have obji'cted 
that he did not pivint in natnre^’s blemishes. 
His pictures a.i'e imaginative visions of 
‘the light that never was, on sea or land.’ 
Among his masterpieces are ‘ Danse de 
Nymphos,’ ‘Orph^e,’ ‘Paysage Breton.' 
‘Macbeth,’ ‘Joueur de flfite,’ ‘lf(nm^ro et 
les Bergers,’ ‘Les BCichorons,’ ‘Etoilo du 
Soir,’ ‘Effet de Matin,’ ‘ fMaisii*s du Soir,’ 
and ‘BaptCme de .it*suH-( Christ.’ NVe 
A. A. 1^. C. Blain*, Lrs Artisfe.'t de mon 
temps, 1876; O. Geffroy and A. Alexandre, 
Corot and Millet, 1902; E. Meyiieli, C(>rot 
and his Friends, 1908; also lives by A. 
Michel, 1905; M. Lafargiie, 1925; C, 
Mauclair, 1930; 1'. Jamot, 1936. 

Corowa, tn on the N. bank of tlu' 
Murray, New S. Wales, Australia. Tbcrx* 
are lead mines in the neighbourhood, and 
tlio tn is noted for its butter, wine, and 
dried fruits, l^oj). 3090. 

Corozal, second tn of Brit. Honduras, 
on a. strat< 2 !gic road, 96 m. N. of Belize 
and 8 from the Quintana Boo frontier of 
Mexico. There are trojih^al forest pro¬ 
ducts and tisheries. Pop. 2190. 

Corporal, in tho Brit. Army, a non- 
cotnmissjoned oflicer ranking below a 
s(*rgeant. 1’he derivation of the word is 
somewhat doubtful, but similar terms art? 
in use by other countries for uon-corn- 
inissioiH^d oflicers of c*-or res ponding rank, 
as enp'^ral in Fra,nee arul rapornle in 
Italy. A (\ is distinguished by wearing 
2 chevrons on both slee\(*s. While he 
has certain advantages, ami on occasion 
may be given the command of a small 
number of men, a C. usually takes his 
pla(!e in the ranks as a private during 
para<le. In the household <‘avnlry there 


is a C. of Horse, the equivalent of the 
soi^ant ols(^whor€s while In the navy the 
term ship’s C. is applied to a petty officer 
who takes orders from the mastor-at-arms. 

Corporal, linen cloth spread on the altar 
on which the sacred vessels .stand, and the 
sacrod eloments of tho Holy Eucharist are 
consecrated. 

Corporal Punishment, see Floootng. 

Corporation. A C. is an association of 
individuals which by a legal fletioii is 
rt^garded as a singh' persoii. The dis¬ 
tinguishing characteristic of a O. is ex¬ 
pressed in the ma-xlm that a C. can never 
die, and consequently the death or change 
of tho per.sons who administer the cor¬ 
porate property has no oflfeot npon the 
ownership, which subsists in tho artificial 
person or legal entity of the The 
notion of a together with its various 
corporate attributes, is a conception 
borrowed from the Horn, legal idea of a 
eolle4jhini, having a right of univfTSfil or 
perpetual succicssion. In t he Eng. system 
O.s arc said to he either sole or aggregate. 
Tho best oxamplos of C.s sole are the 
Queen, a parson. n?id the Public Trustee. 
A (’. sole implies a suecessifui of single 
persons occupying a j)arti«*ular ofUco, each 
assuming the rights and pf>werH of his 
predecessor. The conception of a C. sol(‘ 
appears to bo quite indigenous to Eng. 
law. The constitutional dogma that the 
sovereign cannot die is said to have 
originated in turbulent tiuu's, when it was 
desirable to make an impression on 
superstitious minds. A C. aggn^g.ite Is 
defined by Blaekstone to bo one which 
con-sists of many persons united in one 
society; hence many writers consider C.s 
aggi*egate to bo the only true form of G. 
Illustrations ai*e the mayor and com¬ 
monalty of a city or tn (see Bouo(u;h), 
now c>ailed a municipal G. G.s are also 
ciassifled as eiMdes. and lay. IlliLst rations 
of the former are bishops, deans, and 
chapters. The latter are divisible into 
Hril, or such as exist for temporal 
purposes, and eleemosynar]!, or suoh as 
are constituted for the perpetual distribu¬ 
tion of alms, e.g. hospitals supfairted by 
voluntary contrilmtions. Modern writers 
frequently ctassify G.s into eccde.s., 
municipal, t radiiig, charitable, and educia- 
tional. Lay G.s may also lie divided into 
priviteqed, I.e. endowed Ijy the law with 
special powci's in excess of tbe ordinary 
law for t he purpose of (larrying out some 
work to the pnhlh* advantage, e.g. 
chartered coin panics; and iinprieilerjed. 
tlK' most common examples being 
registered joint-stock companies. These 
latter entities are asHimiJated rather to 
ordinary x>S'i*DiorshipR in many rcsjjects. 
A (’. can only be created by the; sovereign 
or by an Act of Parliament; but when 
any sucli body has existed from time 
beyond h;gal memory (i.e. the death of 
Richard I, 1199), it is pmsumed to have 
originated in one of these ways. The 
essential characteristics of a G. are the ust? 
of a common seal, tht^ power of making 
by-laws, the capability of suing and being 
sued in its corporate name as a singles 
person (so that the C. as an entity is 
re.sponsible for the acts, contracts, and 
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defaults of its members), the power of the 
majority to bind the C., and the power at 
common law to acquire and hold land. 
The power to hold land is, however, 
restricted by the Mortmain Acts, which 
make it necessary for a C. to obtain the 
licenC/C of the Orown before it can ac(iuire 
land for any purpose. The dissolution of 
a C. may be effected by a surrender to the 
Oown, where all the ineinbers concur. 
See aim BOiiouon and Local Govern¬ 
ment. 

In the II.S.A, C. is the equivalent of the 
Krifi:. joint-stock company. See Gompanv. 

Coi^oration Duty, duty of per cent 
levied in 1885 on the ami. value of income 
or profits accruing to a corporation (q.v.) 
from all its rtial and personal projjorty. 
This duty is a, substitute for dtuit,h duty, 
which a <!orporation estjapes since by n, 
legal }naxim it can never die. But a 
corporation is liable to pay smteession 
duty on realty acquired under a will, and 
legacy duty on a gift of personalty. 

Corporation of London, The, governing 
body of the city of London, officially 
styled ‘the mayor and commonalty and 
citizens of the city of London,’ and often 
referred to ns the CUty C. It is the 
oldest municipal authority in the United 
Kingdom. The foundations of municipal 
gov. wore laid when Alfred the Great 
in 886 appointed his son-in-law Kthelred 
governor of the city, apparently witli 
jurisdiction over Middlesex. Between 
1068 and 1075 William the (•onqueror 
granted the citizens a charter which con¬ 
firmed existing rights. ’J’he city has no 
charter of incorporation, but is a city by 
pr(*scriptivc right. Its medieval constitu¬ 
tion is largely preseiwcd to-day, and it 
Ims powers not possessed by any otlwT 
lo(;al authority in the co. of London, such 
as the control of its own police force ; it is 
also the Port Health Authority for the Port 
of London. It lias 2 characteristics 
entirely peculiar to itself—tbe non-party 
l)Hsis of its voting, and tl»e p<nvcr to 
modify its own (jonstitution. Tlic city 
which It governs is in status both a city 
and a co. There are 8 governing councils: 
1. The Coari of Alder nun consists of 
25 aldermen (who must b(< freemen) 
elected for life by the householders of 
wards: Uiese waj’ds into which the city 
huH been divided for at least 800 years, 
are^ more or less coeval with tbe rank of 
aldcrjnan. The form of election is peculiar 
to the city, aldermen of other immicinali- 
ties being elected by the ermuelllors. 
Th(ur primary function is to act as 
justices of the peace, and tb(\v adminis¬ 
tered the city before the emergence of the 
(Common Council. 2. The Caurt of Cmn- 
(non (hmncil, arising out of early direct 
democracy, and widch assumed some¬ 
thing of its present form by 1322, is the 
prin. administrative body. It consists of 
the lord mayor, the aldermen, and 206 
common councilrnen (whose numbers ajx) 
to he progressively reduced to 159 by 
1959). These last are elected annually by 
the wards on St Thomas’s Day (21 Dec.), 
tliC electors being the rated hou8eljioldoi*8 
of the wards, who need not be freemen or 
(dtizens of the city. ,Tlie council does its 


work in the ft)rra of about 30 committees 
appointed ft)r the various parts of the 
administration, e.g. the City Lands. 
Library, and Markets CJommittees. It 
elects the clerk, the city remembrancer 
(representative of the city before pari, 
committees and at C/’ouncil and Treasury 
boards), the city coroner, and the under- 
sheriff. 3. The Court of Cermmon fJall, 
the third of the main courts, is com¬ 
posed of the lord mayor, sheriffs, aldermen, 
and the liverymen of the city companies, 
which last have been included in the 
assembly since 1475. It meets only twice 
a year; its main business is to elect the 
sheriffs, tlie (;ity chamberlain (trenaurer), 
and certain other officials, and to nominate 
2 aldermen from whom the Court of 
Aldermen e-booses a lord mayor. 

The lord mayor is elecjted for a year, 
and to qn.alify for election must previously 
have been an alderman and a sheriff. He 
summons and presides over the courts ami 
meetings of the C., has complete authority 
to regulate discussion and procedure, and 
is chief magistrate of the city. lie per¬ 
forms much ceremonial duty, such as 
presiding at the important banquet at 
the Guildhall (q.v.) on taking office, and 
within the city he ranks next in prece- 
deiic.e to the sovereign. The lirst mayor 
of the city, Henry Kitz Aylwin. was 
appointed in 1192 or 1103. The title of 
lord mayor was never conferred; it 
occurs in I^atin in the 13th cent., in 
English in 1414, and became accepted 
usii^e by 1500. The lord mayor’s show, 
which takes place when he assumes office, 
has been held since the 14tli cent. There 
are many other officers of the C., wliose 
duties in some cases are survivals of the 
medieval pageaiitiy of the city. Tlic 
office of sheriff is the oldest, and is traei;- 
able back to tJie 7th cent. The recorder, 
appointed for life, is recognised as the 
nin. officer of the C., and is the senior 
aw otlicer and the prin. judge of the 
Central Criminal fWrt. The field of 
civic administration, not already indica¬ 
ted, includes open spae^^s, of which the (’. 
owns over 6000 ac. (nearly all outside the 
CO. of London), tho city schools, the 
4 bridges within the city area, and tin' 
markets, for which the C. is the aiitliority 
over a radius of 7 m. Though in the main 
the C. is a self-governing unit, the liondon 
Uo. Council has certain jiowers over it. 
As far as the (uty itself is coiioernod, the> 
are jointly responsible for the Co. of 
London Development Plan (ece London. 
Heconstruetion and Replanning), See 
(Anon.), Tlw. CorporatUm of London. 1950. 

Corporation of SS Mary and Nicolas, see 
WOODAUD S('11001>i. 

Corporation Profits Tax, imposed In 
1920-1; l.v. in tho jiound on the profits of 
limited liability companies. It lias since 
boon abolished. 

Corporative State, one governed by an 
industrial parliament instead of a cham¬ 
ber of deputies. Tins political machinery 
was evolved in Italy. In 1934 a National 
Council of Corporations w’us constituted, 
consisting of representatives of all the 
chief trades, while the governing body of 
each individual corporation inoliided 
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representatives of the State adinmist-ra- 
tion and of the Faseist party. The 
salient feature was the e(iual proportion of 
representatives of capital and labour for 
each section of a corporation, together 
with an additional element of technical 
experts. The name corporation was 
originally at>pli(Hi to the Fascist trade 
unions, which were desigiKMl to replace the 
old labour unions or confederations. In 
1038 the Grand Fascist (Puncil replaced 
the existing chamber of deputies by a new 
chambt^r of the Fasci and t^orporations as 
the legislative and representative organ 
»*f the State. Th(’ new council was 
formed by a combination of the National 
Council of the Fascist t)arty and the 
National (Council of Cori)orationH. When 
Franco deh'ated the republicans in Spain 
he sot up a C. S. on the It. model. iSir. 
iNOIVnUTAl.lSM. 

Corps, Army, a wartime military forma- 
t ion comprising a number of divs. and 
itself forming part, of an army. It is 
commanded by a lieutenant-general and 
its approximate strenglh is (i(),()0h men. 
The permanent A. ('. system introduced 
into the Brit, army at the beginning of the 
<‘ent. was replaced by the commands in 
19o:». 

Corpulency, sre Ohf.mitv. 

Corpus Christi, one of the prin. feasts in 
th(‘ Rom. c:atholi(; Ghureh, founded by 
Pope. Urban IV in l*-hi4 in honour of tlie 
Blessed Sae-rainent. The festival is kept 
on the first Thursday after Trinity 
Sunday. It also figures in the Angii<?an 
calendar. 

Corpus Christi : 1. Thriving city and sea¬ 
port, cap. of Nueces (! 0 ., Texas, IhS.A., 
on (.'. C. Bay, 192 m. WSW. of Gaivi^ston. 
iMneh c.ottfui is grown in the vicinity tind 
it is a popular resort. It has extensive 
trade in tish, oysters, turth^s, canned food, 
and fruit. Pop. 108,390. 

2. The celebrated bay on which the city 
stands, properly an arm of the Gulf of 
Mexico. The shallow extension behind 
the is., S. to the mouth of the Rio Grande, 
represents the first 110 m. of the J.(agmia 
Maiire. 

Corpus Christi College: 1. Cambridge, 
founded in 1332 by tin; members of two 
(Jambridge guilds of C. and the Virgin 
Mary, for the purpose of educating priests. 
Henry, Duke of Lancaster, aidermaii of 
these guilds, procured a royal charter for 
the foundation, whioli for many years was 
also known as Beiitd College from the 
neighbouring church of 8t Beuet at 
which the society worshipped. In 1578 
Sir Nicholas Bacon and other benefactors 
built a chapel for the ooJlcge, to which 
Archbishop Parker had in 1575 bo- 
(liieathed the bulk of his fine collection of 
plate and his valuable library of MS8. 
and printed books. 

2. Oxford, founded in 151G by Richard 
Fox, Bishop of Winchester, and lord 
privy setil. Th(^ main buildings consist 
of the cmadrangle, hall, chapel, and 
library. In 1706 Dr Turner erected an 
additional building overlooking Christ 
(.’hureh walks. ('. C. was the first college 
in Oxford to throw open its professorial 
Pictures to all members of the univ., and 


the first to establish an endowed chair of 
Greek. It has numbered among Its 
scholars Nicholas Udall, Richard Hooker, 
Thomas Day. and John Kehle. 

Corpus Delicti (Lat., body of the 
offence). In the Scots criminal law means 
the 8ubstaii(io of the crime or offence 
alleged, together with the attendant cir¬ 
cumstances, as specified in the libel (the 
aninmoiis containing the prosecution’s 
allogations). Tlie C. D. must be satis¬ 
factorily i)roved before a conviction can 
be obtained. 

Corpus Juris Civilis, literally a body of 
civil law, a term denoting the main body 
of Rom. law, compiled in the reign of 
Justinian (q.v.), incorporating the Codex, 
Pandeefs, JJiuest, Inatifufes, anti A^ovels. 

Corpuscles, Red and White, see Blood. 

Corrective Labour Camps, otticial name 
of the forced lalxmr or concentration 
camps ill tlio Soviet Union. Over 200 
camps are known to have exist t'd in 
Russia after the Second World War. 
They are spread all over thti country, and 
small camps can be found near most 
industrial t ns. The larger camiis and 
camp groups are situated in the remote 
mining and timber areas in the N. and F. 
All (he main construction projects of the 
1930\s I950’s. such as canals and hydrti- 
electrie stations, wore largely based on 
forced lalxmr. The total number of 
inmates of camps is not pub.; it has been 
variously estimated at from 3 to 15 
million. The first cam])s were ('slai). in 
1918 and the system developed on a large 
scale during the Oollectivisation of 
Agriculture (q.v.) and the (tribal Ihugc 
(q.v.). The inmates were increased by 
deportees from tors, annexed in 1039-40, 
prisouors-of-war, and deportees from 
Russian tors, previously occupied by the 
Gormans, as well as from E. European 
states <x‘eui)jed by the Soviet nrmj'. 
The regime in the eamps, very seven* 
during the Great Thirgi^ and the war, 
imiirov'od markedly from 1950. After 
th(- war, and particularly after the 
H(^paration of 7X>litical prisoners from 
criminals, varioiLs political groups existed 
in the cami)K. A series of large-scale 
strikes and revolts in the major camp 
areas in 1053-5 was an important land¬ 
mark in the development of post-.Stulin 
lliLssia. Since 1053 the Soviet Gov. has 
been reducing the number and pop. of the 
<*ami)s. Sec altto Kauaoanda; Kolyma; 
Macjadan; Noril’kk; Solovka'skiv ; 
Vouklta. See D. Dallin and B. Niko¬ 
laevsky, Forced Labour in Soviet Pussia, 
1048 ; United Nations, Report of the "ad hoc' 
Cmtmdttee on Forced Labour, Geneva, 1953. 

Correggio, Antonio Allegri da (c. 1404- 
1534), It. painter, surnamed C. from the 
place of his birth, a small tn near Modena. 
Nothing very definite is known about his 
life. Vasari and contemporary historians 
record that he lived and died in poverty, 
but from existing documents it appears 
that he received a high price for his 
pictures, and that his relatives were 
tradespeople in comfortable clreura- 
stanees. He is said to have studied under 
Francesco Blanc hi-Ferrari at Modena, but 
his early work shows no resemblance to 
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that of this artist; Giambattista Lom¬ 
bardi, Androa Mantegna, and C.*h uncle, 
Loron/o Allegri* a local painter of little 
note, have also been named. Lombardi 
was hea d of t he academy at Correggio, and 
very i)r()bably taught him anatomy. In 
his t.r3atment of mythological subjects, 
and in his ftgiires of children, he clearly 
shows the influence of Mantegna. C.’s 
iigures of children have never been 
surpassed. Traces of the influence of 
llaphael and of Leonardo da Vinci may 
also be found in C.’s work, but at the same 
time his style is pecultarly his own. Jt is 
rornurkal^le for chiaroscuro. The lights 
and shades imperceptibly glide into one 
another, and his cxiiuisitc, delicate 
(colours attain perfection. In 1 o18 C. was 
engaged on frescoes for tlie Camera di 
.Sail Paolo (the chamber of the abbess) in 
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Engraving after a solf-porlrait, Parma 
Cathedral. 

the monastery of S. Ludovico at Parma. 
There he also executed fri‘Sf»»es for the 
cupola of Han Giovanni, and his ‘ Assumie 
tion of the Virgin’ for the cathedral 
excited t he higliest praise from Tit ian. In 
]a30 he retairned to (Virri'ggio, wh(‘re 
1)0 lived till his death. Tie had early 
attracted the attention of Lady Veronica 
(Jarnbara, and still retained her patronage. 
V. devoted hiiusclf to mythological and 
sacred subjects. The frescoes at l\irma 
(1518) represent Diana,, drawn in a car by 
white stags, with cupiiis peering through 
vines. Other mythological pieces are 
‘ Mercury instructing Cujiid before Venus, ’ 
ill the National Gallery, London; Mupiter 
and Antiope, ’ in the Louvre; and ‘ 1 )anae, ’ 
ill Home. Among bis sacred pictures are 
famous *Nottc’ (1529). a beautiful 
picture of the nativity in the Dresden 
Gallery; ‘Ecce Homo,’ in the National 
< Mallory: and ‘The Marriage of .St 
(’atlierine,* in the Louvtc. Ilis gn'otest 
fresco work is, perhaps, that In the cupola 
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of the cathedral at Parma, already men¬ 
tioned. The Madonna, surrounded by a 
host of singing and adoring angels, goes 
forward to meet her son, Christ. The 
frescoes in the cupola of San Giovanni 
of Christ in the clouds, with His twelve 
apostles soai.ed below, are impressive in 
their power. See C. Ricci, Antonio 
Allegri da Vorremio, 1896: S. Brinton, 
Correggio, 1900; T. St urge Moore, Cor- 
reggio, 1906; P. Roi, II Cotre^gio, 1921. 

Correggio, It. tn, in Emilia-Romagna 
(q.v.), 10 m. NE. of Reggio nelP Emilia 
(q.v.). It has a cathedral and a fin© 
old palat'o. Antonio Allegri, surnamed 
C. (see previous article), was b. here. Pop. 
20 , 000 . 

Correlation of Organs, interdependence 
which appoa,rs to exist between certain 
st-metnreH in an organism. Ir^tances are 
given in the works of Cuvier, Isidore 
Gooffroy Saint-Hilaire. Charles Darwin, 
and others, but the laws governing them 
are still obscure. Hairless dogs have im¬ 
perfect tooth, and pigeons with short beaks 
iiavc small feet. Sometimes the correla¬ 
tion seeiins particularly whimsical, as in 
the ease of male white cats with blue eyes, 
which are generally deaf. The only 
generalisation possible is the rule that 
certain stmetures arc so intimately asso¬ 
ciated that variation in one is always 
accompanied by variation in the other. 

Correspondence Classes. Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle in lo78 
inaugurated a system of education by C., 
exeridses being sent out to pupils residing 
in all parts of the U..S.A., the work being 
sent l)aek < o tutors for correction and the 
corrected cxereiacs and explanations re¬ 
turned to the pupils. Britain has adopted 
the same system in connection with 
univ. extension organisation. The Univ. 
(’orrespondence College is one of the chief 
institutions of the kind; it prepares pupils 
for London Univ. examinations, and 
degrees may be obtained through prepara¬ 
tion by C. alone. The college magazine, 
pub. weekly, is The Xlniversity Corre- 
fifjondent. Text-books are pub. in con¬ 
nection with the C. C. by the Univ. 
Tutorial Press. Se^ also Correspon¬ 
dence Hcitools. 

Correspondence Schools provide educa¬ 
tion for children living in very remote 
rural areas and for adults in many coun¬ 
tries who wish to improve their qualifloa- 
tions after leaving school. In Austraha, 
for cxa.rapio, all the‘states run C. S. for 
children of primary school age who live 
in sucli isolated parts that it is impossible 
for tliem to be transported by bus to the 
nearest consolidated school or one-teacher 
school. There is an increase in the 
number of courses xirovided through C. S, 
at the secondary level. Homo states now 
oft’er a full secondary school course. In 
New Zealand some 2250 pupils from 
i-omote areas or with some disability are 
enrolled in C. S. In Japan courses at the 
upper secondary level—both compulsory 
and optional subjects—are offered through 
C. H. Some 450.000 pupils are enrolled. 
Somewhat similar arrangements ore 
made in many countries where the pop. is 
thinly spread. In addition C. S. provide 
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opportunities for adults in many countries 
to acquire further qiialillcationa. In 
Britain^ for example, external exams, and 
^plomas of the univ. of L<indon can bo 
obtained throujfh correspond once courses. 
There are also a number of commercial 
O. S. that offer courses in accountancy, 
journalism, commercial art, etc. Similar 
facilities exist in the U.8.A., wliere private 
and public imivs. offer correspondence 
courses. i^ee also C^orrehcondeinck 
CX- ASSES. 

Corrdze, dept of S. contra! France, 
formed of part of the and T)rov. of 
Limousin. Tlic surface is tableland, 
hilly, especially in the NE, and is broken 
up by fertile I’iv. valleys. The chief rivs. 
are the Dordogme, V6zrire, and Corr^/.c. 
In general the dept is infertile, but some 
potatoes, cereals, and chestnuts arc 
produced. The main aici'ic. activity is 
the raising of cattle, pigs, and i>oultry. 
There is some coal, and iron is mined. 
There ore metallurgical, textile, leather, 
and foodstuff industries, and important 
hydro-electric installatioiis. The prln. 
tns aiv! Tulle (the cap.), Brivc, and Ussol 
(qmv.). Area 2272 sq. m. I’op. 242,800. 

Corrib, Lough, in the co.s of (lalvvay 
and Mayo, Rep. of I. It is the second 
laiifest lake in Ireland, 27 m. long, with 
an extreme breadth of 7 m. It is very 
shallow, ami contains about .'100 is.: its 
outline is veiy irregular, and it is drained 
by the H. (Corrib into Galway Bay. It is 
connected on its N. side with Lough Mask, 
by means of M^artly undeigrouud channel. 

Corridor (Ft. corridor, from It. rorri- 
dore; Lat. corridorivm., from currere, to 
nm), gallery or passage in a large building, 
on to which many dift’oront aj>ai'tment8 
open. 

Corrie, see Cirque. 

Corrientes: 1. Prov. of the Argentine 
rep., bounded on the W. by the Parana, H. 
and on the K. by the Uruguay ll. The N. 
<liBt. is low and marshy, but the S. is 
fertile with some forests. The chief 
industries arc connected with cattle 
rearing, maize, cotton, rice, tobacco, 
fruits (especially oranges), sugar, and 
timber. Its prin. riv. is the (\, 150 in. 
long. Area 3.8,.541 sq. in.; j’op. G 17,424. 

2. Cap. of the above prov., on tlie E. 
bank of the Parau4. below the cnnllucncc 
of Uiis riv. and the Ihiiguay, 480 m. N. of 
Buenos Aires (G7() m. by rail). It is 
surrounded by orange groves and trades 
in hides, inat6, cotton, wool, sugar, and 
tobacco. Cattle, sheep, and horse rearing, 
meat packing, and sluTiimikling are 
carried on. Founded 1588; the Plaza S. 
Cabral has the statue of the sergeant who 
saved the life of the national licro, San 
Martin, at the battle of San Jjorenzo. 
Pop. 50,400. 

Corriere della Sera, Milan daily news¬ 
paper, founded in 1876 l)y a group of 
inaustriiilists, and now owned by the 
Crespi brothers. It is independent in 
poliUcal outlook, and luis the largest 
cironlation of the It. dailies (,500,()0() 
copies), being mainly read by the middle 
ck^s. The C. also owms an evening 

? aper, the Corriere d^informfizione (estab. 
945), with 3 daily eds. and a circulation 


of 2.50,000; and 2 weeklies, the Domeni- 
ca del Corriere (1,300,000 copies), and the 
Corriere dei piccoli (500,000), a children's 
paper. 

Gorrievreehan (Gaelic Corrie-Bhreoain, 
or Brecan's cauldron), whirlpool off 
Argyll, Scotland, between tlio is. of 
Scarba and Jura. 

Corrigan, Michael Augustine (1830- 
1902), third Rom. Catholic Aichbishop of 
New York, U.S.A. lie was b. Newark, 
New Joiisicy; graduated at Mount St 
Mary’s College, Emmittsburg (1859). and 
later became prof, of theology at Seton 
Hall College, S. Orange. In 1873 he was 
made Bisliop of Newark by Pius IX, and 
in 1885 succeeded McCloskey as Arch¬ 
bishop of New York. 

Corroboree, name applied by the abori¬ 
gines of Australia to a nocturnal con* 
vention. Strange rites are performed, 
and there is ulso wild, and furious dancing 
round the camp-fires. These C.s take 
place on all great occasions. It is ‘the 
modhim through which the delights of 
poetry and the drama are enjoyed.' It is 
also the occasion for gymnastic displays 
nnd religious observances and, in far t, 
for all sorts of festivities. See W. Af. 
Roth, Kthnolofficai Studies^ 1897: B. 
Spencer and F. J. Gillen, The NoMix 
Tribes of Central Australia, 1899, and 
Native 'Tribes of the Nor^hei^ Territory, 
1014. 

CoiTosk>ti of Metals, the destruction of 
metals by direct chemical attack, and 
when used in connection with iron or 
steel it is commonly known as rusting. 
The dangerous effects of C. may be t)ie 
weakening of a metallic structure, as in 
bridges, boUers, etc., or the introduction of 
metallic poisons into water and foodstuffs. 
Some metals like gold. sUver, and plati¬ 
num ore not easily attacked and are thus 
useful where the maintenauce of purity is 
important. Their expense torc€»s the use 
of comparatively cheap but more easily 
corroded metals such as iron, zinc, tin, 
and load for many purposes. There are 
many types of C. but the most common 
is due to electrolytic action wdiich is 
influenced by a large number of factors. 
Moist air contains water, oxygon, carbon 
dioxide, and <;ertuin axiids, and the effect of 
these, singly or together, can cause G. 
Iron is particularly suscoptiblo to attack 
and will corrode in pure water. Rusting 
in air is promoted by an increase In re* 
laiive liumidity. which must bo at least 
GO per (5eiit, and xiresence of solid particles 
and acid vapours such as sulphur dioxide 
and carbon dioxide, although above 
certain coiicoutrations the latter will 
inhibit rusting. Rust is mainly hydrated 
ferric oxide, Fe 2 C),.U 20 , with some basic 
ferrous and ferric carbonates. The im¬ 
purities in the iron and the iron itself 
form the poles of a large number of 
microRcoplcal electrolytic cells in which 
iron is often the anode. This enables 
ferrous ions to pass into solution and form 
insoluble ferrous hydroxide, which docs 
not stifle the anode because the ferrous 
hydroxide decomposes in water to give 
a loose granular deposit of triferrio 
tetroxido (Fe»0*) which is not protective. 
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This hue led to Tariotis methods for the 
protection of iron, such as alloying: with 
a non-corrosive metal, like chromium or 
nickel, in suitable proportions. i\nother 
method Is to form a film on the surface of 
the metal, but tliis film must bo contin¬ 
uous and either be non-corrosive or must 
corrode prefeientially. Such methods 
include aralvanising, wliich is the forma¬ 
tion of a zinc film, palntin#? or subjectlnfir 
the iron to the action of superheated 
steam to form an Fe 904 him. This film 
is likely to crack owing to diflforonoes in 
thermal expansion and contraction com¬ 
pared with that of iron. A modem 
example of galvanic protection of iron is 
in the use of magnesium which is directly 
coupled by an electric cable to pipe lines; 
e.g. oil pipe lines in the Middle E., water 
pipe lines in England and Scotland, and 
gas mains In Texas. The magnesiiun, and 
zinc in the case of galvanising, becomes 
the anode since it is more active and 
higher in the electro-chemical series than 
iron, and so corrodes preferentially. This 
is known as sacrificial C. If however the 
iron is tin plated, the coating is relatively 
non-corrosive in air but is still porous 
and the pores cannot be closed. In moist 
air and salt solutions the tin Js cathodic 
to the iron so that the iron dissolves and 
rusting occurs. In tinned iron containers 
containing fruit juices the tin is anodic 
to tlie iron. Hence the tin dissolves in 
the fruit Juices, but tin compounds are 
relatively non-toxic and the amount 
disHolv<‘d over the usual passage of time 
prior to consumption of the contents Is 
often much less than the maximum legal 
limit of dissolved tin. To prevent the tin 
dissolving fruit and meat cans are often 
hu^quered inside. Aluminium will corrode 
in moist air forming a partly pi’otective 
oxide film, and use is made of this by 
artificially thickening tliis oxide film by 
‘anodising*, l.e. by electrolysis in an acid 
solution using aluminium as the anode. 
The 111m so formed is very resistant to 
abrasion, very porous and adsorbent, and 
the immersion of the anodiHcd aluminium 
in suitable dyestuffs gives attractive 
finishes. The i)oro8ity can 1)0 closecl by 
boiling in water or in sodium silicate 
Boliition, but the material is still corroded 
by salt. 

Lead is rapidly tarnished in air, forming 
a snporfioial layer of the hydroxide and 
carbonate which tends to inhibit further 
attack. Air-free water does not attack 
lead, but water with dissolved air does 
dissolve lead slightly owing to the forma¬ 
tion of the slightly soluble hydroxide 
which is poisonous, and it is important to 
note that the effects of load poisoning are 
cumulative. 

Copper Is corroded by moist air, forming 
mainly oxide and sulphide films in 
industrial tns, a basic sulphate inland, 
and mainly basic chloride in coastal 
dlsts. Tlie ease of formation of a 
sulphide film explains why copi)or which 
is to be used for electrical purposes and 
insulated with vulcanised rubber Is first 
coated with tin. Copper also reacts with 
weak organic acids In the presence of air; 
e.g. it forms verdigri'is with acetic acid and 
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may give rise to poisoning if vegetables are 
allowed to ferment In copper utensils. 

Of the metals which are not easily 
attacked, it must be noted that the 
tarnishing found on silver articles la due 
to a sulphide film and not an oxide film. 
See F. L. Hindy, Corrosion of Lead in 
RuUdinge, 1934; U. R. Evans, Metallic 
Corrosion, Passiritf/ and Protection, It37, 
and An Introduction to Metallic Corrosion, 
1948. 

Corrosive Sublimate, Mercuric Chloride 
(HgCl#), is formed by passing chlorine 
over heated meroury. It is prepared on a 
large scale by heating a mixture of mer¬ 
curic sulphate and common salt. It 
sublimes as a white mass, dissolves ki 
water, readily melts, and volatilises un¬ 
changed. It dissolves without decom¬ 
position in sulphuric and nitric acids. It 
is a violent poison, the best antidote to 
which is the white of an egg or albumen, 
since it forms an insoluble compound with 
albumen. Because of its strong anti¬ 
septic properties it is widely used by 
taxidermists. 

Corrugated Metal. Iron and other 
metals are corrugated in order that their 
rigidity and power to resist buckling may 
be Increased. It is done by means of 
pairs of ridged rollers through which the 
metal is passed. Its most extensive use 
probably is in galvanised iron, i.e. zino- 
platod iron, for roofs of buildings. The 
principle is of great value mechanically, 
as, for example, in flues and boilers, where 
the corrugation adds to the strength and 
increases the heating surface. It is 
further used as flooring for bridges. 

Corrupt Practices Act, sec Bribery; 
Elections. 

Corsairs, pinites of the Middle Ages. 
They plundered ships of their own or any 
other nationality, their one object being 
to procure booty. After the discovery of 
An^erica, the Mediterranean and the 
Atlantic Ocean, even as far N. os Iceland, 
became infested by them. The richly 
laden sldps from the Indies were the 
especial prey of the Moors in revenge for 
their persecntioji by the Spaniards in 
Spain. Tliey built citadels in Algiers, 
Tunis, and Tiipoli, and produced great 
]eadei*s like Kbair ed Din (Barbarossa), 
Uruch and Drajnt. Turkish C. waged 
war upon the vessels of Christian nations. 
In course of time the activities of O. 
became recognised. Many attempts to sup¬ 
press them were made by Christian govs, 
in tlie interests of their trade. But only 
at the congress of Paris In 1856 were the 
powers able to come to an agreement, and 
even then the U.S.A. and Mexico would 
give no formal undertaking. The U.S.A. 
and Spain did not revive the custom 
during the war of 1898. 

Corse, see Corsica. 

Corsham, tn in Wiltshire, England, 4 m. 
from Chippenham; with an anct church, 
almshouscH and Flemish buildings, ex¬ 
tensive quarries of Bath stone, and the 
anct mansion of Lord Methuen called 
Corsham Court. Pop. 8500. 

Corsica (Fr. Corse), large is. in the 
Mediterranean, forming a dept of France. 
It lies to the N. of Sardinia, from which 
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it is divided by the Strait of Bonifacio 
(q.v.). Its grreatest length is 114 m., and 
breadth 52 m. It has sov. rivs., the Golo 
being the longest. The coast-line is 
•pngged, and affords many bays and 
harbours, the most Important being Porto, 
Sagone, Ajaccio, VaUnco, St Florent, lie 
Rousse, and Calvi. The climate varies 
from warmth in the lowlands to extreme 
cold in the rnt regions, snow lying 6 
months of the year on the highest summits. 
The soil is very fertile, but lack of enter¬ 
prise in the inhab. makes tigriculture 
backward. The uncultivated dists. are 
covered with a dense growth of arbutus, 
thorn, myrtle, and broom, known as the 
maquls. The culture of fruit, the vine, 
citrons, and olives, vegetables, and 
tobacco, also the rearing of sheep, goats, 
and silkworms, are the chief industries. 
The chief exports are wool, wood, wheat, 
wine, cork, tobacco, silk-worms, oranges, 
etc. In the injiccessible x^arts of the mts 
live a peculiar breed of sheep, called 
mouflons, and in the E. jmrts wild boars 
and stags aro found; tlie latter ai*e 
exceedingly scarce. There are mines of 
anthracite, antimony, copper, and silver 
lead, also valuable stone, such as alabaster, 
jasper, marble, porpbx^ry, red and blue 
granite. At Guagno, Pardina, Guitera, 
and Orezza there are mineral springs. 
The manufs. aro not of much importance, 
consisting chiefly of the preparation of 
preserved citrons, of macaroni, an 
extraction of acid from the ciiestnnt bark, 
and the manuf. of cigars. The character 
of the Corsican is one of dignity and pride; 
he has raucdi native courtesy, which is 
shown in the hospitality lie extends to 
strangers. To his follow countrymen lie 
is relentless when once roused, but the 
custom of the vendetta (exploited in the 
Corsican novvellc, Colomba, by Prosper 
M6rim6e, 1840), has died out. The 
landscape and scenery of C. are full of 
freshness and novelty. Here is a corner 
of Algeria, there ime of Italy, of Greece, of 
Provence. The caj). is Ajaccio, and other 
tns of importance are Bastia, Calvi, 
Corte, and Sartdne (qq.v.). Area 33G7 
sq. ni. Pop. 247,000. 

History. —In early times C. was known 
as Kyrnos (q.v.). The earliest inhalis. 
were probably Ligurian, and the first 
civilised people who estab. themselves 
there wore Phocaeans of Ionia, who 
landed about .560 bo, and founded the tn 
of Alalia. At the end of the 6th cent, 
these peoi>lo were driven out by the 
Etruscans, who in their turn had to make 
way for the Carthaginians, and these again 
were followed by the liorns. In time the 
Genoese came into possession, who 
suiTendered it to the Fr., being unable 
to subdue the Corsicans who had risen 
under Gen. Paoli. Britain was appealed 
to for assistance, and in 1794, after hard 
fighting, C. offered the sovereignty to 
King George III of England. Brit, rule 
lasted for 2 years, then C. passed once 
more into the hands of France, and since 
the settlement of 181.5 they have remained 
united. On 11 Nov. 1942, after the 
successful landing of allied forces in N. 
Africa, Hitler sent Ger. troops into un¬ 


occupied France, and Invited It. troops to 
occupy C., asserting that the move was 
necessary to forestall Allied plans for an 
attack on the is. and on the S. coast of 
France. P6tain (q.v.) made a formal 
protest, hut the Vichy Gov. made no 
show even of passive resistance. Fr. trooxia 
(non-Vichy) liberated C. on 4 Oct. 1943, 
Ger. consolidation on the is. having been 
prevented by the prompt action of local 
patiiots before the landing of Free Fr. 
forces. The It. part of the garrison held 
Bastia long enough to get their forces 
away. The conquest of G. by the Allies 
was a strategic blow against the whole 
Ger. position in Italy. See Italian 
Front, Srcond World War Campaigns 
On. An Account of Corsica, by J. Boswell, 
appeared in 1768. See also Prosper 
M6rim6o, Notes d*un voyaye en Corse, 1840; 
F. Girolami-Cartona, O^oyraphie ginirnlc 
de la Corse (Ajaccio), 1893; .1. M. Jacobi, 
Histoire g^ndrale de la Corse, 2 vols., 1833- 
1835; L. II. Caird, History of Corsica, 
1899; 11. Le Joindro, La Corse et les Corses, 
1904; O. do Cesari-Tlocca and L. Villet. 
Histoire de Corse, 1916, 1927; P. Allege, 
Histoire du pcuplcment dc la Corse, 1926; 
D. Archer, Corsica, the Scented Isle, 1929; 
A. R. Dngmoro, Corsica the Beaufifvl, 
1930; A. Ross and J. Minton, Time icas 
away: a Notebook in Corsica^ 1948. 

Corsicana, cap, of Navarro co., Texas, 
U.S.A., on the Houston and Texas Central 
and the St Louis SW. railroads. It is a 
trading centres for cotton, wool, oil, and 
agric. produce. Pop. 19,200. 

Corsite, variety of diorito (q.v.) found 
near Ajaccio in Corsica; known also as 
Napoleonite. It forms a beautiful orna¬ 
mental stone on cutting and polishing, 
and is composed of anorthite feldspar, 
hornblende, and a little quartz. 

Corslet, light armour (q.v.) for the upper 
part of the torso; later worn as an alterna¬ 
tive to the cuirass (q.v.) by soldiers of the 
16th and 17th cents. 

Corso, It. word, meaning race or race- 
com'se, used alike of a slow procession of 
handsomely decorated cquiriages, and of 
the mad galloji of a frightened riderless 
horse. The word has been given to various 
streets, generally the main street, in 
some It. tns, through which processions 
frequently take [ilace. The best known is 
the C. (anct Via Flaminia) in Rome, 
which ia the scone of the famous carnival. 

Corssen, Wilhelm Paul (1820-75), Ger. 
classical scholar and philologist. In 18.58- 
,59 he won the prize, awarded by the 
Royal ITussian Academy of Sciences, for 
a thesis on Lat. pronunciation and accent 
with liis Ueber Av^^isprfJiche, Vokalisvius, 
und Betonung der Latcinischen Spracke. 

Corstopitum, se-e Corbridge. 

Cort, Cornelis (1536-78), Dutch designer 
and engraver. He studied engraving with 
Jerom Cockx of Antwerp, and about 1.565 
he went to Venice and worked for Titian, 
executing coxipcr-rilates of *St Jerome in 
the Desert,’ ‘Prometheus,’ ‘The Mag¬ 
dalen,’ and others. At Rome ho founded 
a famous school of engraving. His 
engravings helped to popularise works by 
Raphael, Titian, Clovio, Muziano, Baroc- 
cio, and other painters. 
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Oort, Htnry (1740-1800), irontnaBter, 
who invented a process, called pndtUln^, 
of purifying iron, which has been super¬ 
seded by the invention ot Bessemer 
(q.v.) steel. 

Cortaderia, a genus of S. Amer. tall 
perennial grasses, family Gramineae, 
about 6 species; C. argentca is the pampas 
grass (q.v.). 

Gort&zar, Daniel (1845-1927), Sp. 
mathematician, geologist, and lexico- 
gi'apher, h. Madrid. His 14,000 amend¬ 
ments to the Dictionari/ of the La.ngudge 
were a great influence in the puiification 
and stabilisation of written Spanish. 

Corte, tn in central Corsica, 95 in. NE. 
of Ajaccio, built on a steep rock which 
overhangs the Tavignano and the Hesto- 
nica. Marble is found in the vicinity, 
and there is a trade in fruit and wine. The 
tn is a tourist centi'e. Ih)p. 0020. 

Cortes, Hern&n or Hernando (1485- 
1547), conqueror of Mexico. He wiia b. 
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at Medellin, a vil. of Kstromndiira in 
Spain, and was first sent to study law at 
Salamanca. His Jilgh spirits and Ioa^o of 
adventure led liirn AvostAvards. so that in 
1504 he sailed for Santo Domingo tt) join 
his relative, Ovando. governor of His¬ 
paniola.. In 1511 he distinguished himself 
under Velasquez in his expedition for the 
conquest of Cuba, and he subsequently 
became alcalde in Santiago. In 1518 (\ 
was chosen by VelAs<piez t o (command nn 
expedition into the interior of Now Spain 
(Mexico), Avhich had just been discovered 
by Grijalva. Ho set sail on 18 Nov. with 
a fleet of seven vessels from Santiago do 
Cuba. Early in the folloAving year he 
reached the R. (Jlrijalva, and ca,ptui-ed 
Tabasco, after a fler<;e fight with the 
natives. VolAsque^z, meanwhile, had re¬ 
voked the commission of his lieutenant, 
but C. refused to turn back. He landed 
at San Juan do Ulloa, where he took many 
captives, one of Avhoiii, Marina., lie made 


his mistress. She was of great help to 
him on his adventures, and acted ae inter¬ 
preter. Moving a little to the N. be 
founded the colony of Villa Rica de Vera 
Cruz, and then, marching inland, defeated 
the Tlascalans, and destroyed the tn of 
Cbolula, whose inhab. were plotting 
against him. C. and his men were now 
regarded as descendants of the sun, des¬ 
tined by prophetic tradition to come from 
the E. and subdue the Aztecs. For this 
pm*po8e the Tlascalans and Cholulans 
Joined him in a march on Mexico. On 
8 Nov. 1519 C. entered Tenochtitlan, 
the cap. of Mexico, and Avas received with, 
honour by the Aztec chieftain. But, 
hearing that the native leaders were con¬ 
spiring against him, he captured Monte¬ 
zuma (or Moteculizoma) by a trick, and 
held him as a hostage. In April 1520 
C. heard of an expedition sent by Velds- 
qiicz against him, and headed by NarvAez, 
and set out Avitli a small band for 
8an .Tuan d(^ TJlloa. He took Narvdez 
prisoner and persuaded the Spaniards to 
join Ms standard. During bis absence, 
however, the Aztecs had revolted against 
his lieutenant, Alvarado. In the revolt 
Montezuma lost his life, and C. returned 
to the city only to retreat Avith all his men 
on 9(^ Jime, la nocjic triate (the unhappy 
night). C. drove off the pursuing Mexi¬ 
cans at Oturaba, 7 July 1520, and re¬ 
treated to Tlascala to recuperate. In the 
folIOAving year he laid siege to the strong¬ 
hold of the Aztecs, and, after three 
months’ fighting, he again entered their 
city. C. rebuilt it and filled it with Sp. 
colonists, and, using it as his headquarters, 
sent out expeditions to the Gulf Coast 
and to Tampi(ro. lli.s enemies in Spain 
and Cuba were ot Avork, however, and in 
1528 Estrada arrived to take command, 
and O. AA’as obliged to return to Spain. 
Thci'O he avhh royally received and created 
marquess of the Valle do Oaxaca. In 1530 
he returned to Mexico, but, as he was no 
longer governor, he found that his schemes 
were continually being thwarted. Tn 
153fi lie explored tlio coast-line and dis¬ 
covered Iriwer Ca.lifornia. He returned to 
Spain in 1540, but obtained no redress for 
his grievanees, though ho Avas received 
Avith honour. He accompanied Charles V 
on his disastrous expedition to Algiers, 
1541. lie (I, in retirement near Seville, 
and AA'as Iniriod there, but liis remains 
Avei'o 8iibse<iuently icinterred in Mexico. 
See W. H. Prescott, History of the Ooruiuest 
of Mexico, 1843; tbo Dispatchers, trans. G. 
Folsom, 1843; Sir A. He3lx)s, Life of Cortes, 
1871; F. A. Gber, ITcrnando Cortez, 1905; 
II. D. ScdgAAick, CorUs the Conqueror, 
1927; C. Walker. Gaatemo, XjjM of the 
Aztec Emperors, 1934; and S. de Madariaga, 
Herndn Cort6s: Conqueror of Mexico, iieAv 
cd. 1955. 

Cortes, name given in Spain and Portu¬ 
gal to the reiu’osentativo assembly of the 
nation. Formerly there were different 
C. reiirescnting various dists. of Spain, the 
chief being the C. of Castile and that of 
Aragon, each with its own constitution, 
wliich Avas frequently modified. During 
the Fr. iuA'asion under Bonaparte it 
framed a new constitution, known as the 
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‘Constitution of 1812.’ See Spain, Coit- 
sUtution and Histary. 

Cortisone, eee Hormonks; Supra- 

RKXAL8. 

Cortland, co. scat of C. co,. Now York, 
XT.S.A., on the Tioughniogra 11., in a datry- 
iiig and cattle-hroeding region, with 
nianiifs. of wire netting, wire cloth, 
furniture, etc. Pop. 18,150. 

Cortona, Pietro (Berettini) da (1596- 
1669), It. painter and architect, bo called 
from hiB bp., Cortona, hin real name being 
Berettini. Hie prin. workw are in the 
Barberini and SJicohotti palacoB. Homo, 
and in tho Pitti palace, Florence. His 
‘Nativity’ attracted the notieo of Pope 
Urban VIII, and he enjoyed the patronage 
of B\icce38ivo pontiffs. His arcrhitoctural 
works include the facade of Santa Marla 
in Via Lata, and the church of San 
Martino (Rome), in whi(3h he was buried. 
He wrote a treatise on painting. 

Cortona, It. tn, in TuBcany (g.v.), 14 m. 
SSK. of Arezzo (q.v.). Anciently, it was 
one of tho citie« of the KtruRcan Con¬ 
federation {aee E'rHiUdA), and it has many 


Capo Flnisterre (q.v.), the most wostctrly 
point in Spain. Agrioulture and industry 
are well developed, and the prov. is rich in 
ininerals. Area 3050 so. m. Pop. 794,850. 

2. (Eng. Corunna, also Tho Groyne; Pr. 
La Corogne; Rom. Ardobioum Guremium) 
Sp. seaport, cap. of the prov. of L. C., 
lying on a na)To>v peninsula between 2 
bays. It waw once, probably, a Phoeni¬ 
cian Rottlemcrit. In 1588 the Sp. Armada 
(q.v.) rci.Bted here on its way to England, 
and in 1589 part of tho tn was burnt by 
Drake and Norris (qq.v.). Sir John 
Moore (q.v.) was killed hero in 1809 in 
battle against tho Fr. L. C. has a large 
and busy harbour, used by transatlantic 
liners. Is a military centre, and has many 
buildings of interest, including Roman¬ 
esque and Baro(juc chnrehes. On a cliff 
N. of tht3 tn stands the Tower of Her¬ 
cules, a lighthouse dating from the time 
of Trajan. Tho ‘old tn’ still has part 
of its anct walls. The prin. industries 
are lishing and canning, and textiles, 
tobacco, and glass are rnaniif. Pop. 
142,500. 
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Etrustian and Rom. remain.s, including 
its iminonse city walls. A medieval 
c^astle, the highest point of (J., stands 
2130 ft above sea level. There is an 
1 Uli-cent, cathedral (restored, I8th cent.), 
which has paintiiigs by Jjuca HignorelU 
(q.v.), a native of the tn, and there arc 
other fine churches and aiict palaces. 
Tho museum contains Egyptian and 
Etruscan antiquities, and there is an 
important library. Near by there are 
marble quarries. Pop. (tn) 3700; (conn) 
31.900, 

Cortraoum, see Couutuai. 

Corumb4, port of Mato (1 rosso prov., 
Brfizii, oil the r. b. of tho K. I^aragiiay. 
With the coming of the Bolivia -Brazil 
railway and tho new industries, it is an 
important trading (*ontre exporting pro- 
du<its from Brazil’s interior and from E. 
Bolivia. There an* extensive manganese 
deposits at Morro do (Jrucuin (15 m. 
SSE.). There are metal works, lumber 
mills, meat packing plant, and a blast 
furnace. Pop. 30,000. 

CoruAa, La: 1. Sp. prov., in Galicia 
(q.v.), on the Atlantic coast, containing 


Corundum, aluminium ore, consisting 
soh‘ly of tho oxide, AhO*. It i)oRS 088 e 8 a 
high'sp. gr,, and is only inferior to tho 
diamond in hardness. It crystallises in 
the hexagonal system. The sapphire, 
oriental ruby, oriental topaz, oriental 
emerald, and oriental ametliyst are all 
forms of C., although tho name is usually 
reserved for the coarser specimens. Tho 
precious forms owe their value to the 
lustre at their polished sm-faces, and tholr 
beautiful colours. The ordinary forms are 
dull in appearance, but vary in colour— 
gieon, blue, and red, inclining to grey. 
Emery is an impure form of C. containing 
oxide of iron. C, is used for cutting and 
polishing all goms except the diamond, 
which is too hard for it. Found in (ruby) 
Burma, riium and Ceylon; (sapphire) 
Kashmir, Coy Ion, Burma, Siam, Australia, 
and the U.S.A. 

Corunna, see Coruna, La. 

Corvallis, city in Benton co., Oregon, 
U.S.A., seat of Oregon State College. It 
is a processing and trade centre for a 
dairydng, finit, agric., and timber area. 
I*op. 16,207. 
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Corvie. tefrm applied to unpaid and 
foreed labour paid by a tentint to Mb lord, 
or by Bubjeots to a state. The system of 
unpctid labour daten from the earlleHt 
timOB, and was fully developed in the rep. 
of Rome. Instead of paying taxes, the 
citizenfl performed operae publicae, which 
consisted chiefly of keeping roade and 
bridges in good repair. The Rom. land¬ 
lords could also demand free labour on 
their estates for a certain number of days 
from their tenants or coloni. The freedmen 
also were under certain obligations as a 
condition of their freed state, and their 
operae. offidales generally consisted of un¬ 
paid work on theii* landlord’s estate. In 
the Middle Ages the C. became a recog¬ 
nised part of the feudal system. The 
fixed services that the sei’f was obliged to 
pay regularly wore called operae ripae. 
Those that were only demanded in times 
of exceptional stress were called operae 
corrogatae, l.e. services or works requisi¬ 
tioned, from Lat- rogare, to request. 
This term became coiTupted into coroaiae, 
and later corveiae, and finally developed 
into the present form C., which bo<3ame 
the general term for all such unpaid 
labour. The tenants and serfs performed 
labour, such as working in the fields, 
threshing corn, etc., in payment or 
partial payment of rent, small allotments, 
called mansi, being distributed among 
them. They repaired high roads, bridges, 
churches, and castles, entertained mes- 
sengers, and carried dispatches, as a sign 
of fealty to their feudal lord. C. could 
also in<5lude conscription. C. existed in 
Franco till the Revolution, of which it 
may be said to have been a ca\iRe. It was 
revised (1824, 1830, and 1871) under the 
name of prestation, when it was enacted 
that every able-bodied man was respoii- 
eiblo for the condition of his local roads, 
and must give 3 days’ labour or Its 
equivalent in money to keep thorn in 
repair. C. has been used from the earliest 
times as a moans of irrigating the 
canals and reai)ing tiie harvest. The 
groat pyramids were probably built by 
forced labour. By this means the Nile 
barrage above Cairo was constructed 
(1841-67). C. labour was abolished 
under Brit, rule in 1891. iSVc N. D. 
Fuatel de Coulangea, Histoire, des imilitu' 
Hons politiques de Vancienne France, 1875- 
92. 

Corvette (Lat. corhita, a slow ship of 
buT*den, frojn norbis, basket), sailing war- 
Slilp smaller than a frigate, having thret? 
square-rigged masts and carrying her 
broadside guns under a covered deck. 
In the Second World War the terni was 
revived for small escort vesvsels with anti¬ 
submarine devices. Large nmnbers of 
C.s were built in Brit, and C^anadian ship¬ 
yards, and were instrumental in reducing 
losses from U-boat action in the AtLantic 
convoy. They are now known as 
frigates (q.v.). 

Gorvey« or Korvey, famous Bencdictmo 
abbey in (Jermnny, on the Weser (q.v.), 
near Hhxter (q.v.). It was founded in the 
9th cent, by monks from Corbie (q-v.) 
In France, under the patronage of the 
Emperor Louis I. Its abbots were chosen 


from the princes of the Holy Rom. 
Empire. The abbey was under toe direct 
supervision of the pope until 1793, in 
which year Pius VI converted it into a 
bishopric. It was secularised in 1803, and 
was held successively by Nassau, Orange, 
Westphalia, and I’russia. In 1811 its 
library of over 150,000 vols. was given to 
Marburg Univ. 

CorvinuB, Matthias, see !Mattiiias 
CORVINUS. 

Corvisart des Marest, Jean Nicolas, 
Baron de (1755-1821), Fr. physician, b. 
Bricourt, ChsjTipagne. He qualified in 
nu^dicino at Paris, 1 785. He is remem¬ 
bered especially for ids Nonvelle Milliode 
pour Reconnaiirf Irtt Maladies Internes de 
la Poitrine, par la Percussion de Cette 
Caviti, 1808, a trans. of Aiienbrugger’s 
(q.v.) neglected classic on percussion; he 
brought this method of diagnosis into 
general use. His Essai sur les Maladies 
ei lee Lis ions Organiques du Coeur et des 
Qros Vaisscaux, 1806, was the out¬ 
standing book on cardiovascular disease 
in its time. O. was personal physician 
to Napoleon, who created him a baron. 

Corvus, Marcus Valerius (c. 370-270 Br), 
soldier famous in early Horn. hist. His 
surname was attributed in popular story 
to the fact that a raven (Lat. awms) 
settled on his helmet while he was locked 
in combat with a gigantic Gaul, and 
assist cd him by flying in the face of his 
foe. C. was twice dictator (342 and 301), 
and between 348 and 299 was consul six 
times. 

Corvus, member of the family of Cor¬ 
vidae, such as the rook, raven. Jackdaw, 
and various kinds of crow. 

Corvus (Raven or Crow), anct S. con¬ 
stellation desci-lbed by Ptolemy (2nd 
cent. ad). It consists of four prin. stars 
of the second and third magnitude, and 
is situated 8. of Virgo, between Libra and 
Crater. The constellation is sometimes 
called Hydra ct Corvus, as strictly it 
contains part of tlie body of Hydra. 

Corwen, par. and nirkt tn of Merioneth, 
N. Wales, 12 m. ENE. of Bala, on the r. b. 
of the R. Dee and at the foot of the 
Berwyn Mts, a favourite resort witlj 
tourists and anglers. Pop. 2500. 

Cory, William Johnson (1823-92), 
schoolmaster and poet, 5. Torrlngton, 
Devon, son of CliarleB Johnson. Ednc. at 
Eton and King’s College, Cambridge, of 
which lie became a Fellow, he was an 
assistant master at Eton for over 26 years. 
In 1872 he inherited on estate, assumed 
the name of Cory, and settled at Hamp¬ 
stead. His collection of lyrics, lonica, 
was first pub. anonymously in 1858, and 
Extracts from J^iters and Journals was ed. 
in 1897. He was a sldlful Lat. and Gk 
versifier, his best-known poem being 
’Heraclitus,’ a paraphrase from Calli- 
maclius. lie also wrote the ‘Eton 
Boating Song.’ See life by F. C. Maokemtie, 
1950. 

Coryate, or Coryatt, Thomas (c. 1577- 
1617), traveller, son of George (!)., root or 
of Odcombe and a Lat. verso writer, h. 
Odcombo, Somerset. He was educ. at 
Westminster School and at Oxford, and 
became a court fool to James I. Corg^e^s 
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Crudiiies hastily gobbled up in Five 
Months" Travelt 1611, is au aocoimt of his 
trayels on foot through France, Italy. 
Switzerland, Germany, and Holland, 
which began in 1608. He hung up the 
boots which he used on this to\ir in 
Odcombo church. In HU 2 ho set out 
again and passed through Constantinople, 
Greece, Alexandria, Cairo, Jerusalem, 
Babylon, Lahore, and Agra, but died at 
Surat. See A. h Wood, Aihenae Oxonien- 
ses, ii, 1691-2, 1813-20; McLohose’s ed. 
of the Crudities, 1905. 

Corybantea, priests of Cybele or Galll 
(q.v.) and Attis in Fhrygia, who wor¬ 
shipped with wild, ecstatic orgies to the 
accompaniment of drum and cymbal. 
They were also called Ciu-etes (q.v.), 
Cybele being identified with the Cretan 
Rhea. 

Corydalia, a genus of ann. or peren¬ 
nial herbs, native to N. temperate 
regions; family Papaveraceae; about 20 
species. Many are grown as rock garden 
plants. 

Corygaum, see Koreoaon. 

Corylus, genus of Betulaoeao, contains 
about 15 species, which grow in N. lands. 
C. avcUana is the common hazel-nut found 
in Europe, Asia, and America; C. columa, 
the Constantinople nut of Asia Minor; 
C, rostraia, the horned hazel-nut of the 
Carolinas; C. chinensia, the Chinese hazel; 
and C, tibetica, the Tibetan hazel. See 
CoB-Ntrr. 

Corypha, genus of tropical palms, con¬ 
tains 6 species with gigantic fan-shaped 
leaves. C. umbraculifera, the tala or 
talipot palm, is a native of Ceylon which 
serves sev. useful purposes. The trunk 
reaches a height of 100 ft, and the leaves 
are 14 ft broad and 18 ft long; fans and 
umbi'ellas are made from the loaves, 
which are also usod in thatching and 
employed as writing material; while the 
pith of the trunk furnishes a sort of fioiu* 
from which bread la made. (7. talliera is 
a stately species which inhabits Bengal 
and is known as the tara or talliera; the 
natives write on the leaves with a steel 
style. 

Goryphaena, genua of percomorph 
fishes, commonly known as dolphins, 
represents the family Coryphaenidao. 
Dolphin fishes are large and brilliantly 
coloured, with hues of metallic yellow, 
blue, and silver; their bodies are elon¬ 
gated, compressed, and covered with 
small scales. In diet they are carnivorous 
and feed largely on nylng fish. The 
length to which they usually attain is 
about 6 ft. C. hippurus inhabits the 
warmer parts of the ocean. 

Coryphaeus (Gk koruphe, head), loader 
of a Gk chorus. Hence the word i.s 
applied to any leader in the realm of 
science or art. At Oxford the word Is 
used to denote the assistant of the 
choragus in the musical praxis, founded j 
by Dr Heather. I 

Corystss, brachyuroua crustacean, found 
In the seas of Europe. C. caasivelaunus is 
a crab commonly seen on the shores of 
France and England, especially at Ply¬ 
mouth, and the carapace Is marked like 
the face of a human being. 


Coryza, catarrh of the mucous mem¬ 
brane lining the nasal passages, commonly 
oalled cold in the head. See Cold. 

Cos, Kos, Stanko, or Istankeui, is. some 
25 m. long, with an area of 111 sq. m., at 
the mouth of the Gulf of Halicarnassus, in 
the Aegean Sea, off the SW. coast of Asia 
Minor. The chief products are groin, 
wine, olive oil, vegetables, and honey. 
There is a small Turkish minority. Near 
Cos. the only tn, lie the ruins of Ascleplus's 
temple, the precincts of which were 
marked out sev. centuries bc. Brit. 

! forces occupied C. on 16 Sept. 1943, but 
the Gormans recaptured the is. on 3 Oct. 
Pop. 19,100. See also Dodecanese. 

Cosa, Juan de la (e. 1450-1510), Sp. 
navigator and cartographer, thought to 
have been h. at Santona In Calabria, and 
d. at Tabasc'.o in Darien. After having 
explored parts of the W. coast of Africa, 
he accoiupaniod Colmiibus on his famous 
voyage of discovery in 1492, acting as 
pilot. He held the same position under 
Alonzo de Hojeda in 1499, and in 1504 
himself led an expedition in N. America; 
in 1509 he was appointed alguazil mayor 
over Uraba (Darien). He was kilted in 
the following year dming a skirmish 
between the Spaniards and the Indians. 
He executed two very interesting coloured 
maps on vellum, one marking the Sp. 
dominions acquired In Africa in 1500, and 
the other showing the lands discovered by 
Columbus and his successors. 

Cosbuc, George (1866-1918), Rumanian 
poet.’ He began as a literary jouraalist. 
His first book was pub. in 1893. His 
poems, optimistic and vigorous, depict 
country life or Rumania’s heroic past. He 
trans. the Aeneid, Ths Divine Comedy, and 
Byron's Maaeppa. 

Cosoinomanoy (Gk knskinon), divina¬ 
tion by means of a sieve and a pair of 
shears, employed in anct times for the 
discovery of thieves and other suspected 
persons. The sieve was supposed to 
tremble or move round when the name of 
the guilty person was mentioned. 

Cosecant, see Trigonometry. 

Cosegtkina, volcano of Nicaragua, near 
the Gulf of Fonseoa, not far from the 
Pacific Ocean. The eruption of 1835 was 
one of the greatest ever known in geologi¬ 
cal hist., and reduced it to 2770 ft from 
a former 10,000 ft. 

Cosel, sec Ko^lk. 

Coseley, industrial tn of S. Stafford¬ 
shire, England, manufacturing metal 
products of all kinds. Pop. 32,000. 

Cosenz, Enrico (1812-98), It. soldier and 
politician, b. Gaeta. He fought against 
the Austrians in Upper Italy (1848), 
distinguishing himself at the defence of 
Venice. On its surrender he took refuge 
in Turin, but returned to join one of 
Garibaldi’s regiments, the Huntors of the 
Alps, of which ho became colonel in 1859. 
Under the dlctatorhip of Garibaldi he was 
appointed minister of war. He com¬ 
manded an attack on Romo in 1870. 
From 1881 till 1893 he was chief of the 
general staff of the It. Army. 

CoBonza: 1. Prov. of Italy, in N. 
Calabria (q.v.). It Is tho N. part of the 
‘toe’ of Italy, and is bordered on the W. 
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by tho Tyrrhenian Sea (q.v.) and on the’ 
K. by the Gulf of Taranto (q.v.). It Is 
mainly mountainous aud contains some 
high ranges of the S. Apennines (q.v.), but 
is bisected SW.-NE. by the broad, fertile 
valley of the Crati and its tribs. The mts 
are thickly forested, and tin, lead, silver, 
and other minerals are found. Tho prin. 
tns include C. and Castrovillari (qq.v.). 
Area 2620 sq. m.; pop. 709,000. 

2. (anct Consentia) It. tn, cap. of the 
prov. of C., at tho confluence of the Crati 
and the Busento, 88 m. NNE. of Reggio 
di Calabria (q.v.). Tho old part of the tii 
has steep and narrow streets; tho modern 
])art is well laid out and has good 
buildings. There is an archiepiscoiial 
cathedral (12th“20th cents.). Silk, lea¬ 
ther goods, furnitAire, and pottery arc 
inanuf., and there is a trade in cereals, 
fruit, olive oil, and cloth. Pop. (com.) 
57,300. 

Cosgrave, William Thomas (1880- ), 
Irish statesman, president of the executive 
council of tho Irish Free ir^t.ate, 1022-32, 
son of Thomas C., tn councillor of Dublin. 
Ho was educ. at tho Christian Brothers’ 
Sclvool, and engaged in tho grocery trade; 
became a member of the Dublin Corpora¬ 
tion in 1909, and from 1916 till 1922, when 
lie retired from the corporation, w'as chair¬ 
man of its finance committee. In 1913 
he joined the Irish vobmteers, and sided 
w’itii the rebellious section in Aug. 1914. 
Ho was in tho Easter rising in Dublin In 
1916; and, on capture, was detained in 
Frongoch Camp, Morionetli, till Christmas. 
In 1917 ho was elected Sinn Fein M.P. for 
Kilkenny city; and from Dec. 1918 till 
1922 he was M.P. for the N. div. of Kil¬ 
kenny CO. He was elected in 1922 to 
the first legalised Dail Eiroann for cos. 
Carlow and Kilkenny, w’hich he repre¬ 
sented till 1927; but in 1919 he joined 
those members of parliament who con¬ 
stituted themselves tho revolutionary 
Dail, and held the post of minister for 
local gov. in the revolutionary cabinet— 
consequently he was among the pro¬ 
scribed in the time of the Black-and- 
I'ans. From Jan. 1922 he was minister 
for local gov. bi the Irish Free State set 
up by the treaty. lie acted as deputy 
for President Griffith during tho absence 
of tho latter in London in 1922; and after 
Griffith’s death in Aug. and the assassina¬ 
tion of his successor Michael Collins (q.v.) 
the same month, C. was chosen president. 
In 1923 ho represented the Irish Free 
State at tho League of Nations Assembly 
and at the Imperial Coaferen(;o. He be¬ 
came member for Cork in tho Dail elected 
1927; and in 1928 he signed tho Kellogg 
Pact and visited U.S.A., where he was 
received by the president, and Canada. 
After de Valera’s party, Fianna Fail, 
came into power in 1932, he led the Fine 
Gael opposition until 1944. 

Coshery, (jf Coshering, was the anct 
feudal right of an Irish chief to quarter 
liimself and his retainers on his tenantry 
at his own pleasure. 

Cosimo (Cosmo) L (1519-74), Duke of 
Florence, afterwards Grand Duke of Tus¬ 
cany, was the son of Giovanni do' Modici. 
The elder branch of tho house of Medici 


became extinct (1537) and C., who was de¬ 
scended from a collateral branch of the 
house, was proposed as successor and sup¬ 
ported by the Emperor Charles V. C. 
defeated his enemies at Montemurio and 
became absolute lord of Florence. He was 
a harsh and ruthless ruler .but succeeded in 
establishing the independence of Tuscany. 
In 1552 he added Piombino and the is. of 
Elba to his estates, and in 1555 captured 
Siena, which, however, was allowed to 
retain its municipal institutions. In this 
way he rmited Tuscany under one gov., 
and in 1569 he received from Pius V the 
title of grand duke. C. was a patron of 
art and literature, and founded the 
Florentine academy and tho Accademia del 
Disegno, and restored the univ. of Pisa. 

Cosimo, Piero di (1462-1521), It. painter, 
6. Florence. He was a pupil of Cosimo 
Rosselli (q.v.), and afterwards the master 
of Andrea del Sarto (q.v.). Leonardo 
exercised great influence over Mm. A 
painter of whimsical imagination, he 
delighted in picturing pagan, half-human 
creatures, satyrs and centaurs. Vasari 
mentions various pictures of his in 
Florence, among which is the ‘ Perseus and 
Andromeda’ (Uffizi Gallery), full of fine 
detail, and showing a typically fantastic 
dragon. Some of his best works are 
‘Death of Frocris’ (National Gallery); 
‘Coronation of the Virgin’ (Louvre); and 
‘Venus, Mars, and Cupid* in Berlin. See 
R. Langton-Douglos, Piero diCosimo, 1946. 

Cosimo de* Medici, nee Medici. 

Cosin, John (1594-1672), Bishop of 
Durham, b. Norwich, educ. at Norwich 
Grammar School and Caius College, 
Cambridge. A friend of archbishop Laud, 
and a High Clnircliman. He fimt became 
known as an author in 1627, when he pub. 
his Collection of Private Devotions. In 
1634 he was made master of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge; m 1640 vice-ohanoellor of the 
univ., and dean of Peterborough. For 
nineteen years he was an exile in France, 
being denounced by the Puritans for his ex- 
trMno theological views, though opposed 
to Kom. Catholicism; he was deprived 
of his benefices. But at the Restoration 
he received his preferments back, and 
became Bishop of Durham, 1660. He had 
a laige part in the revision of the Prayer 
Book of 1661-2. 

Cosine, see Trioonomstbt. 

Cdslin, see KosZAbTN. 

Cosmas and Damian, Sts (d. c, 303), 
patrons of medicine. They were Arabians 
by birth, and pT*actised as physicians at 
Aegea in Cilicia, whore they suffered 
martyrdom under Diocletian. Their relics 
were brought to Romo; they are men¬ 
tioned in the Canon of the Moss; and their 
feast is on 27 Sept. 

Cosmas Indioopieustes, merchant and 
traveller of Alexandria, who lived during 
the 6th cent. During Ms early life he 
visited Abyssinia, W. India, Ceylon, 
and other places. He eventually became 
a monk, aud d^iring his seclusion wrote in 
Gk a work in twelve books called Tono- 
graphia, 548. This was trans. in 1897 
into Eng. by the Hakluyt Society. In 
tlie work he propounds absurd theories as 
, to tho shape of the earth, denying that it 
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is round, and upholclinic the scriptural 
account of the world. Some people think 
he was a Neetorlan. 

Cosmetics (from Gk ko»mein, to adorn). 
The word is applied to preparations 
used for improving the appearance of the 
skin or emphasising the features of the 
face or the beauty of the finger-tips. .Tars 
and bottles for containing C. and imple¬ 
ments for applying them have been found 
among the romaiiis of all the anct civilisa¬ 
tions. Face powder, made of rice or 
semolina powdered, or of chemical com¬ 
pounds, has been widely used for giving a 
matt surface to the skin, and recently 
pastes mixed with gum have been used for 
the same pmposo. Kohn (q.v.> is used tn 
some parts of the E. for shading the 
eyelids in order to make the eyes appear 
bigger; henna (q.v.) for staining finger¬ 
tips and toes, llouge powder or paste 
Is used by W. women for colouring the 
cheeks, and at some periods has also been 
worn by men. The second decade of the 
20th cent., which saw the widespread 
emancipation of women, saw also a great 
increase hi the use of C., especially sticks 
of rouge-paste—‘lip-sticks’—for rodden- 
hig the lips, and varnish for reddening the 
finger-nails and toe-nails. O. Imve always 
been used by actors and actresses to give 
a different character to the face, or to 
coiuiteract the effect of strong lights, 
which deaden tho look of the skin, and to 
help the features and facial expression to 
be visible from a distance. C. are also 
used to clean, preserve, and nourish the 
skin. 

Cosmic Radiation. Gases are nearly 
perfect insulators of electricity under 
ordinary oircnmst^inces, and owe what 
little conductivity they possess to the 
presence of relatively small numbers of 
charged molecules or ions. Some ions are 
oontiiiually produced in a gas by radio¬ 
active materials in it or in tin* walls of the 
containing vessel, but experiments dat¬ 
ing from 1903 (Rutherford, McLennan) 
showed that not ail the ions are produced 
in this way, and that some aio due to 
the action of an extremely T>onotrating 
radiation capable of r'assing through many 
feet of lead or thousands of feet of water. 
This radiation is now called the C. R., 
and has a pcta'trating iiowcr enormously 
greater tlian that of X-rays or any other 
known radiation. Its source is at present 
uncertain; but it comes from outside tho 
earth’s atm<»s])here, and certainly from 
outside the solar system. Its intensity at 
high latitudes is greater than at the 
equator, and at any locality the ionisa.tion 
produced by it increases with altitude 
to about 60,000 ft and then diminishes 
again. The primary radiation entering 
the atmosphere apparently consists chiefly 
of protons, or positively charged hydrogen 
atoms, travelling at ononnous velocities. 
The average energy of a cosmic ray when 
it strikes our atmosphere is more than a 
thousand times that of a radioactive 
particle, i.e. 6 Gev or 6,000 million electron 
volte, and occasionally particles are 
observed with energies up to 10” electron 
volte. In the atmosphere these produce 
showers of mesons (q.v.), particles whose 


mass is between that of an electron and a 
proton, and also hyperons (q.T.), which 
are between one and two times the mass 
of a proton. They may be negatively or 
positively charged or neutral, and break up 
or decay, after very short lives between 
10and 2 x 10~* sec., into other paxticles 
or quanta of gamma rays (q.v.) which 
ionise the air. They may also Interact 
with the atoms In the air with the same 
result. See P. M. S. Blackett, Cosmic 
Hays, 1936; R. A. Millikan, Cosmic Rays 
and Mesotrons, 1939; J. G. Wilson, About 
Cosmic Hays, 3 948- G. I). Rochester and 
J. O. Wilson, Cloud Chamber Photographs 
of the Cosmic H(td,iatAon, 1952. 

Cosmo I, see Gosimo. 

Cosmogony, theory of tho origin of i he 
universe and its inhab., the term being 
usually restricted to mythological ac¬ 
counts as distinct from more scientific or 
philosophical theories which are treated 
under cosmology (q.v.). In all races except 
among tho very lowest type of savage some 
C. is found in their mythology or theology. 
There is a surprising variety in tho various 
explanations, the only common ground 
seeming to bo that water is usually 
regarded as tho starting-point, from tho 
depths of which tho land has been drawn 
up by some supernatural power. Among 
other conceptions may be mentioned that 
of the Plgyptians who conceived of a world 
egg, and the llindu tortoise suiiporting ele¬ 
phants supporting the world. Then the 
Polynesian conception involved an air 
god Tangaloa, hovering over the waters. 
But in the Babylonian C.s decii)herod by 
George Smith, and also perpetuated in the 
Gk of Borosus, we arrive at startling 
similarities to the creation story os told in 
Genesis i. The Zoroastrian conception 
involved a personal deity creating at his 
own free will. Again, one of the old 
Phoenician C.s refers to organic matter as 
being duo to spontaneous enranations. 
Modern cosmogonists are divided naturally 
into two groat camps, according as they 
are Thoists or Pantheists. A belief in 
Theism almost inevitably leads to a C’. 
which explains the creation of matter and 
order and life ns being tho outcome of 
the omniscient will, l^antheism, on the 
other hand, will lead to a belief in the 
universe as being itself the deity, and this 
will lead to a belief in matter as having 
existed from eternity. Apart from these 
C.s, tho problem, as narrowed down to the 
origin of our own globe and its system, 
and similar systems, has occupied men's 
minds considerably. Laplace, on obseiw- 
ing tho motion and relationship of the 
planets, was able to lay down the founda¬ 
tions of the nebulor theory or hypothesis 
(q.v.) for which llerschel collected so mnoli 
evidence, and of which physicists are not 
altogether sceptical even to-day. Another 
theory is tlnd the earth has originated 
from meteorites. Thus, in so far os C. 
toiK’.hes modern science at all. it can bo 
soon that, the tend<Hicy would be to trace 
backwards the (uiiises and eltocts, thus 
reaching back to the early sttiges in 
cosmic growth, but not to the actual 
creation itself. This after all was tho 
standpoint of the old philosophies, for 
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Plato Tecofimlsed a personal creator, and 
Aristofelo postulated an uncaiised cause. 
Bemooritiis, on the other hand, in strangro 
similarity to 9r)me modern scientists, con¬ 
ceived a aelf-oreatod universe, which 
sprang from a fortuitous concourse of 
atoms. See also Apam; Oheation; 
Matemiaijsm; TuEoaoxy; and the various 
religions. See J. C. Smuts, Holism and 
KeoLijUion, 1926; Sir J. Joans, Astronmay 
and Co8nio{fon,y, 1929; W. It. Ingo, God 
and the Astronomers, 1933. 

Cosmology, variant of cosmogony, both 
terms denoting an account of the origin or 
evolution of the universe or of its orderly 
developinent out of a primordial chaos. 
I’lio w<xr*d cosmogony, however, is now 
usually limited to mythological accounts 
of the genesis of the world and of mankind, 
while (3. is apx^lied to all those accounts 
which have a more scientific or philo¬ 
sophical value. Philosophy, as a term 
of general application, was not restricted 
hy Aristotle (or his successors) to logic, 
aosthetica, psychology, and ethics, and he 
intdudes under that title all his physical 
iiiaulries. After the synthesis of know¬ 
ledge hy Aquinas in the Middle Ages the 
term philosophy ceased to be applied to 
inquiries concerned with the particulars 
as such, and the details, o.g. of physics, 
were left to the soietitific specialists, 
w'hile philosophy limited its inquiries to 
the ndation of the physical universe to the 
ultimate ground, origin, or author of 
things. This inquiry was long entitled 
rjitioual 0., and may he said to bo part of 
the general science of metaphysics. C., 
as defined above, may b(} illustrated by 
S4^me of the more widely known attempts 
hy philosophers or scientists to explain 
the origin or evolution of the world from 
chaos or formless void. Kiiipedocles 
estab. earth, air, fire, and water fis the 
four Clements (though the word clement 
is not used by him). This, in his view, 
explained the infinite variety of the world, 
and generation is merely change of com¬ 
position. Anaxagoras dilTcrod from his 
predecessors In regarding mind {nous) as 
a substance which enters into the com¬ 
position of living things and distinguishes 
them from dead matter. He was im¬ 
pressed by the fact that the moveraont of 
the elements was not haphazard, but 
gave birth to an ordered 4ind harmonious 
world. With the Manichaeans the form¬ 
ing of the world Is in itself tbo beginning 
of the deliverance of the ‘itnprisoned 
element s of light,’ and the world is repi*e- 
soiited as an orderly stincUire of various 
heavens and various earths, which Is 
homo and supported by the aeons, the 
angels of light; and in the sun dwells 
the primal man himself, as well as the 
glorious spirits which perform the work of 
redemption; while in the moon the mother 
of life is enthroned. Descartes supposes 
the existence of matter and the laws of 
motion, and then concludes that if all of 
t his had been created by God, the resulting 
world would have rosemblocl our world, 
including the planets, their forms, sizes, 
organisation, the laws of gravity, the 
nature of light, and all the otlier elements 
with whioti wo are familiar, Hcrschol 
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thought that gravity shows that bodlea 
are urged downwards by some fouoe or 
effort, or that there is a will earfstiiig some¬ 
where directing the action; and he attri¬ 
butes consciousness to this will-—wli^h 
consciousness Schopenhauer denies. Kep¬ 
ler's idea of the universe, like the IFVtha- 
gorean cosmos, was threefold—oonsreting 
of the centre or run, the surface or sphere 
of the fixed stars, and the intermediate 
space occupied by ethereal matter. Bee 
also NEBUI^AR IlYPOTHlfiSlS. 

The cosmological argument for the 
existence of God is a form of first-cause 
ai^uraent, which is itself derived from 
Aristotle’s argument of the unmoved 
mover. The first-cause argiunent is 
superficially simple—it points out that 
everything finite has a cause, which In 
turn had a cause, and so on. TbiH series 
of previous causes cannot be inflnitse, and 
the first term in the series must itself be 
uncaused, since otherwise it would not be a 
first term. There is therefore an uncaused 
cause of everything, and this is obviously 
God. The argument takes a somewhat 
diflferent form with Leibnitz: ho aiguos 
that everything in the world is ‘contingent,’ 
I.e. it would be logically possible for it not 
to exist. According to him everything 
has a Rufilciont reason; therefore the 
universe as a whole must have a suflicient 
reason, which must be outside the uni¬ 
verse; this sufficient reason is God. The 
ultimate assumption of his argumemt ia 
that the forces of the universe are in the 
hands of a perfectly wise intelligence, and 
that, as in man there is a rational power 
of Initiation and guidance, so in t he world 
as a macrocosm there is a primal reason 
which governs the movements and co¬ 
ordinates them to a deslra))le end. Kant, 
however, holds that this cosmological 
argument dcp(uids on the ontological. If 
the existence of the world can only be 
accounted for by the existence of a 
necessary being, then there must be a 
being whoso essence involves existence, 
for that is what is meant by a necessary 
being. But if it is possible that there 
shoiiid bo a i)oing whose essence involves 
existence, then reason alone, without 
experience, can define such a being, W’hose 
existence will follow from the ontological 
argument, for everything that has to do 
only with essence can be known indeiien- 
dently of experience. 

C. also embraces the biological specu¬ 
lations of Darwdn respecting the ultimate 
origin of living things as influencing 
anthropological speculation generally, 
and it extends his concept of self- 
preservation beyond the organic world 
to the cosmos as a whole. Coining to the 
speculations of Darwin’s contemporaries 
we may mention Czolbe’s mechanistio 
view of the world order, which he com¬ 
bined with teleological concept ions of the 
w'orld. Lotzo defends the mechanical 
view' of the world as worked out by modoip 
science, applies the mechanical method to 
all depts. of phenomena, and attempts to 
apply the nictho<l to the question of tho 
gonasis of the world and its order, Mota- 
physioal teleology also describes von 
Hartmann’s system: to him the world is a 
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manifestation in time of an ontologrioal 
principle, styled the Tinoonsoious, which 
is at once will and intellifironce. Finally, 
we may notice the ‘emergence* of world 
order—tJhe ‘emerged evolution* of Samuel 
Alexander, i.e. the emergence of totally 
new things from combinations of the old. 
In recent years the term C. has been applied 
to the mathematical concept of universal 
space-time developed by Einstein from 
the JSfewtonian system and fm‘ther 
elaborated by de Sitter, Eddington, and 
I^ne. A recent attempt to formulate a 
C. consistent with modern physics has 
been made by Hoyle, who has suggested 
that the universe does not alter with time 
in its general appearance. The disap¬ 
pearance of matter from sight owing to 
the expansion of the universe is compen¬ 
sated by the continuous creation of 
matter throughout the universe. How¬ 
ever, some scientists now believe that It is 
impossible to make strictly scientific 
statements of any 8igniflc.ance about 
either the beginning of time or the 
creation of the universe. iSce A. E. Taylor, 
Elenuinis of Metaphysics, 1903; S. Alex¬ 
ander, Space, Time, and Deity, 1920; 
A. N. Whitehead, Process and Reality: 
an Essay in Coennolony, 1929; H. Mac- 
pherson, Modern Cosmologies, 1930; Sir A. 
Eddington, 7^he Expanding I Universe, 
1933 ; E. A. Milne, Relativity, Gravitation, 
and World Structure, 1935; J. A. McWil¬ 
liams, Cosmology: a Text for Colleges, 
1939; Sir E. T. Whittaker, The Beginning 
and End of the World (Riddell liCctTU’Cs), 
1942, and Space and Spirit (I)onnollan 
Lectures), 1946; B. Russell, A History of 
WeMem Philosophy, 1947; C. J. Whitrow, 
The Structure of the Universe, 1948; F. 
Hoyle, Nature of the Universe, 1950. 

Cosmos, a genus of ann. and perennial 
herbs of tropical America, family Com- 
positae, about 12 species; C. bipinnntus 
is the parent species of many garden 
forms. 

Cosquin, Emmanuel (1841-1922), Fr. 
folklorist and lawyer, native of Vitry-le- 
Francois. (7. is chiefly famous for his 
writings on folklore, which appeared in 
the journal Romania and were pub. in 
book form, Contes populaires de Lorraine. 

Cossa, Pietro (1830-81), It. di*a.matist, 
b, Rome. He taught in a school at 
Leghorn, and wrote the plays Mario, 
Sordello, Monaldeschi, Puschin. His tra¬ 
gedy, Nerone (Eng. trans. by F. E. 
Trollope, 1870), was acted with success, 
and after this he continued to write 
classical and historical plays, such as 
Cleopatra, Messedina, Ceoilia, Pauto e it 
euo Secolo, C.’s own favourite comedy; 
other works; Teutro Poetico (in 7 vols.),and 
a vol. of lyrics. Sec life by Trevisani; 
a.nd Arcari, Di P. Cossa e del Dranima in 
Italia. 

Cossacks (Russian kazald, Ukrainian 
kozaky), distinct section of the Russian 
pop. in the S. of European Russia, 
Siberia, and the Far East. The word C. 
is of Turkish origin and means ‘free 
warriors.’ In the 15th cent, the (Mmean 
Khanato and the Russian principality of 
Ryazan’ had C, as iirogular frontier 
troops. In the 16th cent, large and 
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active C. communities grew up along the 
banks of the middle and lower Dnieper 
and of the Don and Its tribs.; they were 
fonned by people, mostly peasants, who 
had fled from Poland-Lithuania tind 
Muscovy respectively, driven by the 
relijrious and national oppression of the 
Orthodox Russian (Ukrainian) pop. in 
Poland, by political tyranny and the 
burden of taxation in Muscovy, and by 
the development of serfdom in both 
cases. For the further hist, of the 
Dnieper C. see Sicn; Ukraine. Still in 
the 16th cent., some Don C. settled on the 
rivs. Ural and Terek, forming autonomous 
commmiities. The life in C. regions was 
not unlike that of the Amer. 'Wild West.’ 
The C. occupations, apart from military 
raids, w^ore hunting and Ashing, and from 
[ the 17th cent, agiiculture. Their internal 
organisation was based on principles of 
direct democracy with elected atamans 
(see Hetman). The relations between C. 
and the Russian Gov. were for a long 
time unsettled, ranging from direct 
service, as in the conquest of Siberia (see 
Siberia), to uneasy allianco vis-d-vis 
Turkey, and to open rebellion and inva¬ 
sion of Ontral Russia (see PuoAOHtiv; 
Razin; Troltblks, Time of). In the 
18th and 19th cents, the C. were gi’adually 
subordinated to the central authorities, 
retaining self-gov. locally, and were 
transformed into a prosperous, exclusive, 
hereditary estate of the realm. Now C). 
communities wore created by the Gov. 
(Astrakhan’, Orenburg, Siberia, Trnns- 
baykalia, Kuban’, Amur, Semireoh'ye, 
Ussuri); some non-Russians (Kalmyks 
and Bashkirs) were also made C. All C. 
had to serve in U. military milts which 
distinguished themselves in many wars. 
In the late 19th and early 20th cents, they 
were also used for police purposes. After 
the Feb. revolution in 1917 all C. com¬ 
munities transformed themselves into 
small reps, with elected atamans, and the 
All-Russian C. Union headed by the Don 
ataman Kaledin was set up. In Oct. 
1917 the South-Eastern League (q.v.) was 
fonned under C. leadership in S. Russia 
‘ as a part of future Federal Russia. ’ 
The seizme of power by the Bolsheviks 
was met with hostility by most G., and 
they took a prominent part in the civil 
war (see Civil. War, Russian). In some 
C. regions (e.g. Kuban’) guerilla warfare 
continued till 1924. The Soviet Gov. 
abolished in 1920 all C. institutions and 
restricted O. service in the Red Army. 
The Oollectivisation of Agriculture (q.v.) 
provoked a new wave of mass armed 
resistance among C., particularly strong 
in the Kuban’ region in 1932-3. In 1936 
the C. wore officially ‘forgiven’ and some 
cavalry units were renamed C., though 
they were to be staffed by recruits from 
the Don and the N. Caucasus irrespective 
of their origin (mountain people were not 
recruited). During the Second World 
War t:). units fought both in the Soviet 
and in the (-4or. army; those of the latter 
who had taken part in the It. campaign 
wore in 1945 compulsorily repatriated by 
the Brit. The C. self-awareness, military 
traditions, peculiarities of dress (adopted 
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from the Canoasian natives), and customs 
(horsemanship) have survived all vicissi¬ 
tudes of the last four decades. 

CotBimbazar, see Kasimbazah. 

CoBBUB, grentis of lepidopterous insects, 
is typical of the family Oossldae, the Roat- 
moths or carpenter-worms. The larva 
is a wood-borer, and the pupa is enclosed 
in a cocoon. C. ligniperda is one of the 
largest of Brit, moths, me/isuring from 3 
to 4 in. from tip to tip of the expanded 
wings. The insect resides in and feeds 
upon the wood of the oak, poplar, aspen, 
and willow, and the caterpillar emits a 
very disagreeable odour. 

Cost Accounting is the term applied to 
that system of accounting by whicdi the 
cost of production or service rejidered at 
any particular stage in the manuf. or 
part-manuf. of any r^ommodity is ascer¬ 
tained. It differs from the ordinary 
system of tmc'ounting in that the latter 
simply gives the results of the business 
or section of the business as a whole, 
without attempting to dissect the cost of 
manuf. or service rendered at any 
particular period in the course of manuf. 
The two systems are, however, usually 
worked coianirrontly by independent 
staffs, although to bring out the best of 
both systems some sort of liaison is iicees- 
sary. The value of the C. A. system is 
that the costs are put on ret‘-ord, and 
consequently are always liandy for 
reference for comparative purposes. It 
provides a safe check against wastage, 
either in material or time, and is a sure 
means of discovering that st^ction of a 
business which is not i)iilliiig its weight. 

It would, of course, bo impossible to 
formulate any system of C. A. that would 
be apT)licablo to all businesses. Indeed 
it would bo safe to assert that each large 
business, apart from fuiuUiTnontals, has 
its own system, that system which has 
been found from cxperieiK?© to be best 
adapted to its own particular require¬ 
ments. The cost of a product or job 
would be obtained from the following 
details: (1) the prime cost, which would 
ombraco cost of raw materials and wages; 
(2) shop expenditure, wliich would em¬ 
brace foremen’s wtigos, power, plant, 
maintenance, etc.; (3) overhead chaiges, 
wliich would embrace cost of distribution 
and administrative charges. The Institute 
of Cost and Works Acx'ountants issue a 
diploma t() successful c'aiididates in their 
exaraination scheme, classes for which are 
held at most of the evening educational 
estabs. See also Book-keeping. 

Cost-book System, system of partner¬ 
ship which obtains in various Cornish and 
Devonian mines. The system consists in 
a particular method of keeping the 
accounts and so managing the affairs of 
the partnership that the exact financial 
state of the eoneern can bo readily ascer¬ 
tained. The Stannaries Act provides 
that the cost-book, wliich contains an 
abstract of the working expenses and 
returns on sales, must bo made up and laid 
before the shareholders once in every 16 
weeks. The process of formation of a cost- 
book company is begun by obtaining a 
licence to search for minerals; if oro is 
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found a lease is granted for a term of years, 
and then a meeting of the oo-adventurers 
is called to decide on the constitution of 
the company. Cost-book companies may 
bo registered under the Companies Act, 
1908. A member of a cost-book company 
is at liberty to transfer liis shares without 
obtaining the consent of the other mem¬ 
bers, and he may also insist on the com¬ 
pany taking back his shares and paying 
him for them. A cost-book company, or 
rather partnership, is not dissolved by a 
member merely obtaining an account 
against the other members or transfer¬ 
ring Ills sharofl, or by the death or bank¬ 
ruptcy of any member. The interest of a 
deceased member devolves as personalty 
on his next of kin. Members or share¬ 
holders cannot, like ordinary partners, 
bind follow members by any contract 
other than one for necessaries required for 
the working of the mine in accordance 
with the custom of the locality. Cost- 
book mines are commonly managed by an 
agent of the shareholders, but such agent 
cannot make the members liable on a bill 
of exchangt'. 

Cost of Living. Although the C. of 
L. must bo of prime importance to 
the majority of the pops, of the differ¬ 
ent countries of the world, over norrajil 
periods the variation up and down is so 
gradual that it is only noticed by statis¬ 
ticians and oeonoiniats. But the advent 
of the two world wars brought such a 
sudden rise in the price of commodities 
necessary to civilised life that the C. of L. 
became a matter of the most urgent con- 
<*orn to millions. From the time of the 
First World War to the present, wages 
have been fixed for very large sections of 
the community on a C. of L. basis deter¬ 
mined formerly by the C. of L. Index 
Number, and since 1947 by the Retail 
Prices Index Number issued by the 
Ministry of Labour. 

The newer Retail Prices Index Number 
is. however, based on a wider concept 
than the old C. of L. Index Number. It 
measures all commodities and services 
entering into the expenditure of the 
average family; and after the Second 
World War working-class standards rose 
to the point at which much of its spending 
was on semi-luxuries and 8or\icos and not 
merely on food, rent, and other neces¬ 
saries. In these circumstances the C. of 
L. has lost its original meaning of the 
cost of the goods nc('e8sary to maintain 
minimum standards, and might in time 
be replaced by 'the cost of living well’ (or 
at least much better than in the past). 
The index number compares the level 
of prices or the iiurchasing power in 
two different periods. It represents the 
average level of retail prices of com¬ 
modities purchased by nine households 
out of ten in 19.5.3-4 compared with retail 
prices in .Tune 1947; it also measures the 
retail jiricos of each category of goods 
compared with their prices in Jan. 1956. 
The commodities Include food, rent, 
clothing, fuel end light, transport, 
eritertainTuent. services, and other items 
making up the budget of tbo average 
houseboltl. The index number of Iho 
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'base' month is taken as 100 and rises or 
falls are registered against this llgure. 
Retail prices rose by about 50 per cent 
between 1947 and 1957. Although the 
rise was irregular, and for short periods 
there was relative stability, this period 
may be described as one of serious 
inflation. The drawback of the Index 
Numbers of Retail Prices is that th€‘y are 
based on the same ‘basket’ of goods and 
cannot therefore allow for ohangos in 
taste, purchasing habits, and quality, 
or in tne choice available to the con¬ 
sumer. ITiey must therefore he revised 
periodically (the last revision was in 1956, 
when new index numbers, based on the 
expenditure pattern of households in 
1953-4, replaced those based on working- 
class budgets in 1937-8), and comparisons 
over long periods are consequently diffi¬ 
cult. See Rtandaki) ok Li vino; Putcf.. 

Costa, ClaudiO'Manoel da (1720-90), 
Brazilian poet, native of Mariana, Minas 
Gerais. His 2 vols. of ])oetry, some 
written in Portuguese and Italian, gained 
for him a reputation. The poem Villa- 
Ifiea is noted for its historical matter. 
He was (rightly) suspected of authorship 
of the Cartas chUenas, highly satirical of 
the Governor; his intimacy with Ribeiro 
caused him to be imt)Heated in the 
political agitation of 1789. and he was 
imprisoned at Villa Rica, where he d., as 
is supposed, by poison. See S. Romero 
and J. Ril>eiro, Cnrup^ndio de Ilistoria da 
TAterafura lirasileira, 1909. 

Costa, Isaac da (1798-1860), Dutch poet 
and theologian of Jewish descent, was 
educ. at Amsterdam and Leyden. His 
first great poem, l)e Ferloasina tan 
Nederland, appeared in 1814, and 7 years 
later a collection of romantic poems, 
Poezy, placed him in the front rank of 
national writers. In 1822 he became a 
Christian, and was thenceforward an 
ardent supporter of his adopted faith, 
writing many theological as well as 
poetical works. He also trans. the 
Persia/ns and Prometheus of Aeschylus, 
and ed. the poems of Bildordijk, his 
literary foster-father. 

Costa, Lorenzo (1460-1535), It. painter, 
native of Ferrara. He probably studied 
under Cosimo Turn and Francesco Cossa. 
His celebrated picture, 'Madonna and 
Child,’ and some frescoes, are in the 
Bontivoglio chapel in the .Sau Giacomo 
Maggiore. His pupil, Francin (q.v.), was 
much influenced by him, and both worked 
ill the chapel of Ht Cecilia. He went to 
Mantua in 1509, and was patronised by 
Francesco Gonzaga. Most of his best 
paintings are at Bologna: the ‘Madonna 
and Child enthroned’ hangs In the 
National Gallery. See J. Crowe and 
G. Cavalcaselle, History of Painting in 
Italy. 

Costa, Sir Michael (1808 -84), conductor 
and composer, b. Naples. He cmno to 
England, oonduoted Zingarelli’s Cantata 
sacra in Birmingham, 1829, and settled 
in London in the next year, when he 
produced the ballet Kenilworth. C. 
conducted at Covent Garden and at the 
Philharmonic concerts, as well as at 
musical festivals in the provs. His 
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compositions are now forgotten. Tha 
most considerable were two oratorios 
written for the Birmingham xnusioal 
festival, Eli, 1855, and Naaman, 1864. 

Costa Rica, the most S. state of centra] 
America, bounded on the N. by Nioaragua. 
on the E. by the Caribbean Sea. by 
Panama on the SE. and S., and by tha 
Pacific Ocean on the W. Lies between 
8® and 11® 15' N. lat. and from 82® 30’ to 
86® \V. long. Its area is estimated at 
19,6,50 sq. m., and it is divided into 7 
provs.: S/in Josd, Alajuela, Heredia, 
Carta go. Guanacast e, Puntarenas, and 
Limbn. The Atlantic coast, with the 
excex>tion of Port Lim6n, has few indenta¬ 
tions, but along the Pacific there are the 
2 large gulfs of Nicoya and Dulce. Across 
the country SE. to NVV. extends the 
Sierra Talamanca, a continuation of the 
Cordillera of Chiriqul. Some of the ^aks 
attain a great altitude, the highest being 
over 12,700 ft. There are a number of 
volcanoes, extinct or dormant, including 
Orosi (5056 ft), Pods (8930 ft), Barba 
(9567 ft). Irazu (11,260 ft), and Turrialba 
(10,974 ft). The rivs. are not useful for 
navigation, the chief being the .^an Juan, 
Reventazdn, and I'drzoles. The San 
Juan partly separates C. R. from Nicara¬ 
gua. The country is rich in minerals. 
Gold, silver, coiiper. zinc, nickel, lead, 
coal, mercury, and iron arc found. The 
chief industry, however, is agriculture, the 
soil being fertile and the climate mild and 
tennierate. The region of concentrated 
settlement in the highland forms the 
nucleus around which the Rican state 
is organised. It is a region of expanding 
pioneer settlement s, of people vigorously 
at work transforming empty country into 
a countiy of farms and permanent homes. 
Superb coffee is cultivated to a very large 
extent, and on the kucjcohs of the crops 
depends largely the revenue of the 
country, t'offoe forms 50 per cent of the 
total exports, and in 1944 it was estimated 
at 22,400 metric tons, which is about 
average, but the 1955 rec^ord of over 
33,000 tons brought in IJ.S. S35 million. 
Bananas rank second In importance, 
forming about one-third of the total 
export trade, but thev have only recently 
1 ‘eturned to the 12-mill ion-bimch standard 
owing to the havoc cauned by the 
‘Panama disease.’ The new plantations 
are mainly on the Pacific coast. Vanilla 
and sarsaparilla are grown; sugar is still 
exported, but not in such great quantities; 
while cacao is rapidly increasing in Im¬ 
portance. There is conslderablo trade 
in timber and cattle. International trade 
in 1954 was valued at £28,750,090 
(imports) and £29,000,000 (exports). In 
the wooded dists. are found mahogany, 
india-rubber, ebony, Brazil-wood, cedar, 
and oak. There are thousands of sq. m. 
of public lands in C. R. that have never 
been cleared, on which can be found 
quantities of virgin rosewood, cedar, 
mahogany, and other cabinet woods. 
The Hecond World War temporarily 
stimulated the collection of wild rubber, 
the estab. of plantation rubber on 3000 a^.., 
and the planting of abacd or hemp. The 
chief imports are cotton goods, rice. 
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tibemical products, tanned leather, fats, 
industrial machinery, mineral oil, railway 
materials, and paints. 

C. R. was discovered by Columbus in 
1493, and, after much trouble with the 
Indiana, effective colonisation bej?an in 
about 1530. Its political life, like that of 
many of its nei^rhbourinj? states, lias been 
unsettled. It formed a part of the 
ca.i)tain-p:enoral(;y of Guatemala until 
1821, when for 2 years it was connected 
with Mexico. From 1824 to 1839 it 
formed part of the federal rep. of the 
stales of control America. It was not till 
1848 that O. R. wiie fiiUy esUib. as a rep. 
C, R. has been involved in sev. boundary 
disputes, the first of these, witli Nicaragua, 
being settled by the president of the 
U.S.A. in 1888; and with Colombia, in 
1921. The dispute with I‘onarna was also 


of the Communists, but the gov.-con¬ 
trolled congress declared the election void 
and refused to give Ulate his credentials 
as president-elect. In the ensuing civil 
war the gov. was overthrown and a Junta 
set up to govoT-n pending the adoption of a 
new constitution. Towards the end of the 
year 1948 elections were held for a con¬ 
stituent assembly and Ulate’s National 
Union party w^on three-fourths of the 
seats. Colonel Jose Figuores, as pro¬ 
visional president, and later as president, 
has governed the country since the sup¬ 
pression of the civil war in May 1948. 
The C. Rican Army was abolished on 
1 Dec. lOiH on the eve of C. It.'s ratifica¬ 
tion of the Inter-Amor. Treaty of Recipro¬ 
cal Assistance drawn up at Rio de Janeiro, 
but Figueroa immediately ordered a 
general mobilisation when C. B. was 
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settled in 1921, after Panama bad 
entered and iield the tor. to which it laid 
claim, but diplomatic ndations %vcre not 
resumed until 1928. JnternaHy (’. K. has 
had a much more pacific hist, than most 
of the central Arncr. states during recent 
years. In 1917, however, Gen. Frederi(‘o 
Granados ousted Alfredo Gonzdlez from 
the presidency and himself assumed ofIi<*e, 
President Wilson of the U..S.A. ])ersis- 
tently refused to reci>gnise his claims, and 
when O. R. followed the action of the 
states by breaking with Germany in May 
1918, he totally ignored the gov. as then 
formed. Tlis opposition extended even 
to excluding representatives of C\ li. 
from the League of Nations, but the State 
later bectune a member of the League. 
In the presidential elections of FeV». 1948, 
the National Union leader, Otilio Ulate, 
decisively defeated Calderdn, candidate 
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invaded from Nicaragua by forces led 
by supporters of the exiled former 
])rt‘Kidcnt, ILifael Guurdia, seeking to 
overthr<»\v the military juata of Figueres. 
The invadeivs seized the tn of La Cruz. 5 m. 
inside the b(»rdcr, and pushed inland to 
Juberia. C. Jl. and Nicaragua signed a, 
pact of friendship in Washington on 
21 Feb. 1949, both countries having 
a^^ed to a peaceful settleraont of their 
dispiite. C. IL, like Colombia, has been 
able to make use of its (‘ontriisted regions 
as a source of strength; it is one of the 
few countries in Lut. America which have 
b(‘cn able to dev(dop a strongly coherent 
national lifl^ To a smaller degree than 
in most other countiies has the political 
and oeonomie power been concentrated in 
the hands of a very few, and for this reason 
C, R. is an example of an effective 
democracy, affording a notable example 
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of Trhat can be done in road construction, 
buildiuff and operating schools, and 
organising other public services under the 
monotonous weather conditions of a 
tropical land. The pi’osident serves for a 
term of 4 years, aided by tlie 9 secretaries 
of state whom he appoints. The Con¬ 
stitutional Congress is the legislative body, 
of 44 deputies elected for 4 years, one-half 
of whom retire at the end of ever^^ 2 years. 

Much Eng. cajrital is invcst<»d in the 
rep. Education is compulsory and the 
844 elementary schools and 14 secondary 
schools are free. The iiniv. at San Josd 
WHS estab. in 1843, and has 10 faculties, 
with 200 profs, and lectnnn's. There are 
secondary schools for hoys and girls at 
San Jose, a normal scdiool at Heredia, and 
colleges at Alajnela and Carlago. C. H. 
can boast one of the lowest pei'ceutages of 
illiteracy in Lat. America. Spanish is the 
language of the country. 4’hc national 
1 ‘cligion is Horn. Catholicism, hut tolera¬ 
tion is granted to all secits. The cap. is 
San ,los6. The other important tiis are 
Cai^ago, Limdn, Heredia, Alajueln. Pun- 
tareiuLS, and Liberia. Tlie total pop. of 
H. is 900,000. Srr L. Forndndez, 
Ilistoria de Costa liica, 1502-1S21 (Ma¬ 
drid), 1889; M. do Pf'rigny, La li^i>ublUine 
(le Costa liioa (Paris). 1918; L. F. (luardia, 
Historia de Costa Rica (San Joh6). 1939; 
P. E. James, Latin America (Now York), 
1941; and J. and Id. Piesanz, Costa Rican 
Life, 1944. 

Costanzo, Angelo di (1.307-91), It. 
historian and poet, b. Naples. His most 
important work was his Historia del 
Regno di Napoli, 1250-1489, 1581-2, 

which was written in clear style, and 
which occupied him for ovei* 30 3 ’ears. 

Costello, John Aloysius (1891- ). Irish 
lawyer and statesman. He was called to 
the Bar in 1914, was attorney-general 
1926-32, and helped to draft tlui Statute 
of Westminster (q.v.). A member of the 
Fine Gael party (q.v.), he was Taoiseach 
(prime minister) of the Pei». of Ireland 
1948-51 and 1954-7. 

Costello, Louisa Stuart (1799-1870), 
authoress and miniature painter, h. Co. 
Mayo. She wrote T’oeti 7 % but is chiefiy 
known for her works on travel, memoirs, 
and romances. Her prin. books are Soiigs 
of a Stranger, 1825 ; Specimens of the Early 
Poetry of France, 1835; A Pilgrim age to 
Auvergne, 1842; ('atherine de* 31ediei, 
1848; Memoirs of Anne of Rriifany,lHb5', 
Biarn and the Pyrenees, 1884; The Rose 
Gard^’.n of Persia, 1887. 

Costello Giubileo, see Fidenak. 

Coster, Laurens Janszoon, sui)poscd at 
one time to havfi been tlie inventor of 
movable types and therefore the precursor 
of printing, was h. Ilaarlem, where it is 
known he was liviiig 143(5-83. .hmius in 
his Baiavia, written iii 15(58, states (J.’s 
claim. Twenty years before (Pitonherg 
he had the idea of carving out characiters 
from cubes of wood; these he put together 
to form inscriptions to accompany 
engravings. Later on he nsed metal 
instead of wood. A dishonest workman, 
having stolen some of C.’s apparatus, took 
it to Mainz, where he sot iij) a printing 
business, taking Gutenberg as partner. 


The problem as to who really was the in¬ 
ventor of printing has never been solved. 
The rival claims of Gutenberg and of C. 
are set fortli by A. van der Linde in The 
Haarlem Legend of the Invention of 
Printing by Coster (trans. 1871); Hessel in 
his Haarlem., the Birthplace of Printing, 
1887; by Wyss in Zentralblait fur Biblio- 
thekswesen, 1888; and by A. Ruppel, 
Gutenberg, 2nd ed. 1947. 

Costigliole D’Asti, It. tn, in Piedmont 
(q.v.), 8 in. S. of Asti ((i.v.). It has an 
imposing castle, and produces a well- 
known vine. Pop, 9000. 

Costroma, sec Kostroma. 

Costs. This word in legal matters 
generally means the fees of a solicitor for 
his x>rofc‘SHionnl services. F’or certain 
types of work (e.g. conveyancing) a 
solicitor, in the absence of any express 
agreement to the coritran^, may charge his 
client only siadi fees as arc prescribed by 
the Lord (3aiucellor under the Solicitors' 
Hernnneration Act. In litigation 0. 
usually refer to the amount of money 
which the court orders the loser of an 
action to pay his opponent for the legal 
fees and exi>enses whicli he has incurred 
in the proceedings. The award of C. is at 
the discj'ction of the court, but in practice 
the loser is ordennl to pay. A successful 
plaintiff may not, howcy(‘r, bo awarded 
bis C. if he is given only contemptuous 
damages ((i.v.). The court may, in 
certain circumstances, order each party 
to pay its own If an action in tho 
high court ought properly to liavo been 
brought in tlie county court (q.v.), by 
reason of the amount recovered or tho 
value of the subject matter involved, the 
successful party will be awarded C. on 
the county court scale, unless the judge is 
satisfied that there was sufficient reason 
for bringing the action in tho high court. 
Jn actions tried by judge and jury the 
successful party is awarded O. unless the 
judge ‘shall for good cause otherwise 
order’ (e.g. if he considers that tho action 
was frivolous or vexatious). There is no 
appeal from a judge’s order as to C. 
ox(;ept where the successful party is 
deprived of his C. for ‘good cause,’ it 
being for the court of appeal to decide 
whether such ‘good cause' existed. The 
successful iiarty prepares a bill of C. and 
the amount propei'ly payable by bis 
opponent is assessed or ‘ taxed ’ by a court 
official called a ‘taxing master.' Any 
items in the bill which are disallowed are 
said to be ‘taxed off.’ Tho net amoimt 
allowed by tlie master is called taxed C. 
C. arc nsnally awarded on a ‘party and 
party’ basis, i.e. only those items are 
included which are really indispensable for 
tho adequate conduct of the action. The 
cost of all the work done by the solicitor is 
not allowed, so that liis client, although 
successful in his action, usually has to 
pay tho balance not recoverable on 
taxation. Sometimes a Buceeasful party 
may be awarded C. on tho more liberal 
‘solicitor and client' basis; this does not, 
however, mean that the loser is required 
to pay any amount which his opponent’s 
solicitor wishes to charge, but only that 
amount which tho master cousidors 
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re^onable in the circunistancoM. In in a brown ma.sk, with hooked nose and 
aottons concornirifi: the interpretation of white beard, was attired in red, with a 
wills or the administration of trusts, tlie black cloak and soft noiseless slippers, 
court usually orders that the taxed C. of The anct Palcinella, the forerunner of 
all parties be paid out of the estate (].e. Punch, was always clothed in white; 
trie trust fund). his back was humped and hla stomach 

Costume, sec Dress. ^ padded, his mask bore a crooked nose, 

uosmme Desifirn, Theatrical. In the and his headdress was at times a skull- 
car ly uk drama the actors i)erformed their cap, at others a cone-shaped hat. 
pjirts in various iriasks of three readily The early Eng. plays were all (connected 
discemiblo types—the comic, tragic, and with religious subjects, and the most 
saurlc. iho wide mouth of the mask notable costumes were those worn by the 
soryed as a megaphone, carrying tho voice devil, who wjis represented with the bead 
to the full extent of the theatre, and the of a beast and his body clothed in the 
set mask showed the weai'cr’s charae- skin of an animal. In the times of Shake- 
terlsticK in a building piThaiis too vast, for spoare the prevailing costume of tho day 
the detection of facial expression. The was usually worn, but concessions were 
tragu! a<!tor was further distinguished by made in the Rom. dramas, when the 
JUS long coloured and cuibroid(‘red robe loading actors w’erc adorned with broast- 
(thec/i<<an), with sleeves ami high belt, his plates and plumed helmets. Dressing 
tall headdress (onkos), his <Uoak (rhlamys), to suit the part is of comparatively recent 
and his buskins (cothurni) or high thick- date?. In the middle 18th cent. Garrick 
soled lioots, which made his heiglit played Ma(d)et.li in a contemporary suit of 
impressive, and were gi'adod in thickness hlacksilk, with silk stockings and a tie-wig; 
a-ecording to i he iuiportanco of the wearer. Spranger Barry (q.v.) played Othello in a 
'riio comic actor was contrasted by bis low full suit of gold-laccd scarlet, cocked hat, 
shof^ (soccus), his lack of headdress, knee-breoches, ami silk stockings; and 
abbreviated or absent chiton, his usually Mrs Yates, as Lady Macbeth, appeared in 


TWO SCENES OF A GREEK KOMOS 
From a vase painting 

enormous hooped petticoats and huge 
flounces. It was not that these great 
actors of George II’s and George Ill’s day 
were oblivious of these solecisms. Ben- 
jainiii West, who introduced modern 
costume into historical painting, tried to 
induce Garrick to reform stage costume 
on his lines; but Garrick was aware that 
the public had grown accustomed to 
atd.ors in the dress of their own period 
irriispective of the cent, in which the story 
of the drama passed. He did, however, 
introduce moditications in costume. Audi¬ 
ences did not notice any incongruity, 
and when, in the previous cent., Pope and 
Addison satirised the theatrical costumes 
of their day, it was not on the score of 
anachronism, but because the hero over¬ 
dressed, as by wearing a huge plume of 
feathers, or because the heroine distracted 
the attention of the audience by her com¬ 
plicated train. Provided tho dress did 
not detract from the dignity of thought 
and sublimity of expression of the play, 
the criti(*s were satlsflod. The change 
came with John Kemlde (q.v.), who is 
credited with being tho first Eng, actor to 
make a close study of ‘ dressing a part on 
its merits.' Yet even Kemble was guilty 
of such gross anachronisms as playing 


skin-fitting costume, and the padding in 
various parts of the figure to give him a 
ludicrous elfect. In addition, the colours 
of tho act-ors’ clothing had a symbolic 
sigiiiflcaucc. 

Tho Rom. dramatic costume was closely 
modelled on the Gk, coloured wigs re- 
T)lacing t he headdress—whit-c wigs for the 
aged, block for youths, ond red for slaves. 
Kings wore crowns and were gorgeously 
apparelled, while beggars were clad In 
rags. 

Tho It, comic i)lny, or tho Vornmcdia 
dell* Arlc, (Icvidoped the Htill-familiar 
figures of Harlequin, CoIuml)iu<\ l^anta- 
loon, and Ihin<;h. The original Harlequin 
wore a long jacket, lo.eod in front, with 
multi-coloured patches on his breeches, a 
bat and wallet hanging from his belt; his 
bead was shaved and his cap adorned with 
a tuft of feathers or tho tail of a hare, 
rabbit, or fox. Later iho patches became 
blue, red, and gretm triangles symmetri- 
cnlly arranged, and they finally became 
diamond-shaped. Columbine, usually the 
wife or sweetheart of Harlequin, wore 
originally the long wide skirt and the 
apron of a jieasant, but lat cr took to the 
abbreyiated skirt of the ballet so much 
more adopted to the dancer. Pantaloon, 
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Macbeth in a bonnet of the Black Watch 
llegiment. It was not strict historical 
accuracy he aimed at bo much as a com* 
bination of suitability and restraint. But 
later both he and Maci'eady (q.v.) were 
stronfirly influenced by the researches of 
James Robinson Pla,nch6 (q.v.), dramatist 
and student of costume, and It was to 
PlanchO that the Eng. stage owed the first 
real advance in the reform of costimie 
design. Charles Kean, during his tenancy 
of the Princess’s Theatre in Oxford Street 
(1850-9), did much to improve the 
dressing and staging of plays. Macready 
went further than all his predecessorH, and 
is said to have been bo iini)reH6ed wit h the 
importance of ‘becoming’ his dress that 
after rehearsal he went to bed in it. This 
practice appears to luive been foDowed by 
Sir Henry Irving (q.v.), who showed a 
taste and aptness in the art of costume 
design that proved the main factor in the 
present development of that art on the 
Eng. stage. In oiu* flay there have been 
spasmodic signs of a reaction, as exempli¬ 
fied In the paradox of Hamlet in a top- 
hat and frock coot; hut such experi¬ 
mentation may ho regarded as no more 
than a satire on the j)ageanti*y of Sir 
Herbert, Becrhohin q’ree’s productions. 
Not seldom, too, the stage has ])een the 
medium of Introducing new fashions, 
especially to women: Miss Violet Van¬ 
brugh, for example, focused attention on 
the allure of the corselet and stock collar, 
and Miss Mary Moore, in Mrs Oorrinae’s 
Necklace, revived the popularity of the 
Alsatian how, while to Kate Vaughan 
was due the vogrue of the lace-frilled 
petticoat. 

Before the Second World War the in¬ 
fluence of t he Russian stage had its elTcct 
on theatrical costume throughout Europe, 
Early in the 20th cent. Diaghilev (q.v.) 
introduced the Russian ballot to PariB, 
liondon, and Berlin, and the spectacular 
beauty of ecenery and costume displayed 
originated in the brilliant imagination of 
the great artists Benois and Bakst (q.v.). 
The Bakst tradition is continued by many 
modern ailists. <SVt E. Aria, Costume: 
Fanciful, JlistoHral, and Theatrical, 1906; 
M. \VillBoii Disher, Clmims and l*ariio~ 
mimes, 1925; A. Nicoll, Devdojymcnt of the 
ThcAitrc, 1927 ; P. h. Duchartre, Jialiav 
<'omcdy (trans. by R. T. Weaver), J929; 
H. Fnlop-Miller and J. Gregor, Russian 
Theatre (trans. by P. England), 1930; 
M. Fernnld and E. Shentoii, Costume 
Design and Making, 1937; and F. M. 
Kelly, Shakespearian Costume for Stage 
<md Screen, 1938. 

Costus, family Zingiberaceae, gemiB of 
tropical herbaceous piantH with pinnately 
veined leaves and brightly coloured 
flowerfl in spikes, the enlarged lip of the 
flower being the conspicuous part. Owing 
to the spiral arrangement of tlie leaves on 
the stem the genus is popularly known as 
spiral flag. Sev. species arc cultivatcfl in 
England nnflor glass, the most attrnctivc 
species being C. wnens, with orange-red 
flowers, and C, rnalortitanus, with gold and 
orange flowers. 

Gosway, Richard (1742-1821), miniature 
painter, eon of the master of Blundell’s 


School, Tiverton, where he received his 
education. His success in life is said to 
have been due to his clever portrait of Mrs 
Fitzherbert. which gained for him the 
interest of the Prince of Wales. He was 
elected R.A., 1771. 

Coswig, Gcr. tn in the diet, of Halle, on 
the Elbe. 35 m. NNE. of Halle (q.v.). It 
has lignite mines, and paper, chemical, 
and tyre manufs. Pop. 14,600. 

Cotabato, or Cottabato, chief tn of a (list, 
of the same name in Mindanao, one of the 
Philippine Is. The dist. is mountainous, 
and the chief peak, Mt Apo, is a volcano. 
The tn is situated on the Moro Gulf, a1 tJje 
mouth of the N. arm of the Rio Grande de 
Mindanao or Pulangi R. Pop. 20,407. 

Cotangent, see TiiinoNOMKTiiy. 

Cdte d’Azur, see j^LPiflS-MARJTiMKs. 

C6te d’Or, dept of E. France, part of the 
old prov. of Bmgundy. A chain of hills 
known as the Plateau de Langrres runs 
througlj the centre of the dept; in the S. is 
the chain of the G. d’O. T)jo NW. flist. of 
ChMilloiinais is densely wooded, and there 
the Seine takes its rise. Other rivs. are the 
Rh(jne and the Loire, and a canal, Avhich 
connects tlie ,Saflne with the Yonne, is 94 
m. in length. The climate is equable aTul 
healthy, the plains and valleys are fertih', 
and tbeve is rich pastnre land. The prin. 
wealth of the prov. lies in its vineyards, 
and it is here that tlic celebrated Burgundy 
wines are produced. Other products aie 
wheat, barley, potatoes, hops, and a little 
tobacco. Sheei) and cattle rearing takes 
place in the W. dists. Iron and coal are 
mined, and there are chemical, metallur¬ 
gical, and foodstnfT industries. The prin. 
tns are DtJim (the caj).), Beaune, and 
Montbard (qq.v.). Area 3390 sq. m.; 
pop. 356,800. 

C6te>R6tie, see Rhone Wines. 

Cdteaux, small coastal tn of Sud dept. 
Haiti, W. Indies, 12 m. SSE. across the 
peninsula from Jdirtnriie. Pop. 2000. 

Cotelerius, Jean Baptiste (1627-86), 
eminent Fr. Hellenist, b. N!mes. He held 
the office of prof, of Gk at the Rojol 
College in Paris with great distinction. 
TTc T>nh. Monumenia KccUsiac Oraecae in 
3 vols., 1677-86, and various other works. 

Cotentin, Anne Hilarion de, see Toi u- 
viMJc, Comte de. 

Cotentin, (list, of France which forms 
part of the dept of La Manchc, on its N. 
coast being Chp(‘ La Hague. This portion 
of land was originally the diocese of 
Coutances. Its chief tn is now Cher¬ 
bourg. The C. T>cninaula was the scene 
of hard-fought engagements in the battle 
of Normandy in July 1944. (Cherbourg 
was captured on 22-6 Juno 1944, anti, 
though fanatical groups continued to 
resist for a short time, all resistance in 
the N. C. came to an end by 1 July. On 
28 July the Ger. escape route through 
Coutances was sealed with the capture of 
the city by the U.S. 4tli Armoured Div. 
whicl), with tlie 6th Armoured Dir., 
formed the spoavlituid of the 7 th Coriis. 
The enemy withdrawal, following the loss 
of Coutances, began to degenerato into a 
disorderly reti-eut. See further Western 
F iiONT IN Second World War, Battle of 
Normandy. 
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CotM, Franoil (1725-70), portrait 

S ain ter, one of the founder members of the 
Loyal Academy. He was a Londoner by 
birth, and became a pupil of Goorgre 
Knabton. He worked both in London 
and Bath. His portraits in crayons were 
unrivalled, and he was also a good painter 
in oils. His chief works are portraits of 
Mrs Child of Osterley Park, and of the 
beautiful daughter of Wilton, the sculptor, 
afterwards the wife of Sir Robert Cham¬ 
bers. His portraits have been engraved 
by Bartolozzi, Ryland, Green, MacArdell, 
and others. 

Cotes, Roger (1682-1716), famous 
mathematician, h. Burbage, Leicester. 
He was educ. at St Paul’s School, London, 
and at Trinity CJollege, Cambridge, 
becoming a fello-w of Trinity in 1705. and 
in the foDowing year Plumian prof, of 
astmnomy. In 1713 he completed his 
valuable preface to the second od. of 
Newton’s Pritidpia. His deatli at the 
early age of 34 brought the tril>ut-e from 
Newton that ‘had Cotes lived we might 
have known something.’ His writings 
were published in 1722 under the title 
HiiTTrumia rmnsuramm. 

CdtM-dn-Nord, maritime dept of the 
NW. of France, formed from part of 
Brittany. Area 2787 so* m. Off the 
steep rocky coast lie Br6hat and other 
small is. In form C. is an undulating 
plateau, with 3 ranges of hills in the 
S. portion. The climate is mild and 
equable. On the high lands the soil is 
poor, but along the coast, where seaweed 
and marl are used as a fex'tiliser, it is much 
richer. Wheat, oats, and buck-wheat 
are largely grown, also potatoes, mangels, 
apples, and plums. The culture of flax 
is an important industry, and the dept is 
famed for its breeding of horses. Slate, 
lime, and ohina-olay are found, and the 
flour mills, tanneries, iron-works, and 
ship-building yards form a source of 
employment to many of the natives. The 
chief imports are coal, wood, and salt, and 
the exports are horses, flax, and agric. 
products. The fishing Industry la of great 
importance. C. is divided into the 4 
arrons. of St Brieuo, Dlrinn, Guingarap, 
and Lannion. The cap. tn is St Brieuc. 
The dept contains many interesting 
cliurches dating from the 12th cent. 
Pop. 527,000. 

Cotgrave, Randle (d. 1634), the author 
of t])e earliest Fr.-Eng. dictionary pub. in 
England. He was of a Cheshire family, 
but little Is known of his early life. He 
was educ. at St John’s College, Cambridge 
(1587), and afterwards became secretary 
to Wm Cecil, Lord Biirghley. In 1611 he 
pub. his Fr.-Eng. dictionary, of which 
there was a second ed. in 1632. It was a 
remarkable book of its time, and is still of 
great value to the philologist. 

Gdthen, see KO'Fhkx. 

Cotlgnao, Fr. vil., in the dept of Var. 
Near It is a pilgrimage ohnrcli dedicated to 
Notre Dame de Ordcc. Pop. 1300. 

Cotillon. The Fr. dance of this name 
was a square dance, similar In form to 
dances used throughout the ages, even 
amongst primitive peoples. It was the 
forerunner of the quadrille, and become 


known in Eng. society about 1770. 
Many figm'os of C.s were introduced toto 
the quadrUles. Thus the true C. faded into 
the quadiiUes and the lancers in Eng¬ 
land, though its popularity remained m 
France and Italy for some years. In mid- 
19th-cent, dance books, pub. in Boston 
and New York, descriptions of C.s then 
in vogue are gi ven. During the second half 
of the 19th cent, the name C. was used 
for a ballroom entertainment and was 
‘little moi'^^ tJian a name for a variety of 
games.’ Dancers selected their partners 
in several ways—clioosing the name of a 
flower, looking through a mirror, catching 
an orange, etc., whereupon they danced 
either the polka or the waltz, according 
to the fashion of tlie moment. 

Cotip, Charles (1604-82), wealthy Fr. 
preacher and poet, and the counsellor and 
almoner of Louis XIV. He was versed 
in philosophy, theology, and the Heb., 
Syi'iac, and Gk languac^. His CEuvres 
MilSes ^vas pub. In 1659 and his CEwrres 
Oalantes in 1663. Boileau frequently 
mentions him in his satires, and Molite'e 
in his Femmes Savantes satirises him 
under the name of Trissotin. 

Cotinga, bird of the family Ootingidae, 
commonly known as the Chatterers. It 
is found only in tropical Aroerioa. The 
plumage of the male is especially magnifl- 
cent at certain times of the year. The 
general colour of the female is plain grey 
or green. It feeds on fruit and insects. 

Cotman, John Soil (1782-1842), eminent 
artist, b. Norwich, where he was educ. at 
the grammar school. Showing an apti¬ 
tude for painting, he went to London 
about 1798 to study, and there made the 
acquaintance of a number of famous 
artists, including Turner. He returned 
to Norwich in 1807, and obtained a liveli¬ 
hood by giving lessons in drawing, while 
he also painted many landscapes end 
attempted portraiture. He was oon- 
sistently unsuccessful, which partly ac¬ 
counts for his fits of deep melancholy, hut 
with the help of his patron, Dawson 
Turner, finally gained a modest seoucity 
as drawing-master at Xing’s Ooilege, 
London, 1834. Like Crome. he gives 
lustre to the ‘Norwich school,’ and his 
earlier water-colours, including the famous 
'Greta Bridge. Yorkshire,’ are among the 
masterpieces of the art. He also pro¬ 
duced some exoellent oil-paintings. See 
Ij. Bln yon, John Crome and John Sell 
Cotman, 1897: and S. I). Kitson, 2'he Life 
of John Sell Cotman, 1937, 

Cotman, Joseph John (1814-78). land¬ 
scape painter, the second son of John SeU 
C. As an artist he had much original 
power, but his ill-health was an insur¬ 
mountable bar to any success in life. He 
produced many drawings of merit. 

Cotman, Miles Edmund (1810-58), land¬ 
scape painter and the eldest son of John 
Sell C. He painted riv. and sea views, 
and etched a few plates, his work showing 
muoh taste and skill. 

Cotoneaster, family Rosaceae, genus of 
deciduous and evergreen shrubs, of wliloh 
C. integerrima is found in Wales. Most 
garden species come from China and the 
Himalaya, and outstanding kinds are 
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C. tuUaia, C, franchetii, C. frioida^ 
<C. horizontalis, C. aerotina, C, axmonsU^ 
<J. wardiif and C. x waiereri. 

Cotonu, or Kotonu, tn and port of 
Dahomey, AV. Africa, 17 in. AVSW. of 
Porto Novo. A railway connects it with 
Sab6, and another with Porto Novo. It 
was ceded to Franco in 1868. See 
Dahomey. 

Cotopaxi, volcano in the E. range of the 
Andes in Ecuador, S. America. The cone 
of the volcano is snow-clad. Estimated 
by AVhymper to be 19,613 ft (the top is 
about 10,000 ft higher thtan the elevation 
of the valley), C. is the world’s highest 
active volcano. There have been numer¬ 
ous eruptions, the most violent being 
probably that of 1768. The lirst ascent 


tershire, and S. Warwickshire. The 
range of the C, H. is, roughly, divided into 
two portions by the valley of the Churn, 
and the 8(ienery E. and W. of this valley 
differs to a great extent. 

The C. H. were of considerable im¬ 
portance in anct times, as is shown by the 
old tracks on the liigh xiarts, and the early 
Brit, forts and Rom. camps. The dist. 
w as of equal importance during the Middle 
Ages, when the woollen Industry of the 
Flemings was at the height of its pros¬ 
perity, and the splendid par. churches, 
imposing houses, Jiiid solidly built inns are 
evidences of the wealth of those bygone 
days. In the byways beyond the chief 
tns of the Cotswolds little vils., still old- 
world and unspoilt, with their houses of 
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was made by Wilhelm Reid and A. M. 
Escobar in 1872. 

Cotrone, see (’rotone. 

Cotswold Hills, range of oolitic, lime¬ 
stone hills mainly in Glontjcstorshirc, 
England. They extend over a length of 
about 50 rn.; the highest peaks reach to a 
height of 1100 ft (Clceve Hill is 1134 ft), 
but the average height is between 500 ami 
600 ft. The Tliames takes its rise in the 
E. slopes. Large flocks of slieep are bred 
in the dist. Most peojilo associate tlie 
word Cotswold with the line of hills 
extending across Cloucestorshiro from 
Wotton-under-Edge to Aston-sub-Edge; 
it is about 40 m. long by 30 m. wide in 
some parts. The hills, however, really 
commence at Bath, spread northwards 
into (J!lonceRter8hir(\ and over the border 
of that CO. into N. Oxfordshire, S. Worces- 


warin-lined stone, are a source of delight 
to artists and tourists. 

Among tlie cJiief tns are Gloucesti'r, 
Cheltenham, Stroud, Evesham, Ciren- 
(?cRter, Chi])ping Norton, Stow-on-tlio- 
Wold, Tewkesbury, Malmesbury, Leeh- 
lade, Persliore, and Tetbury. Among the 
Hinuller tns and vils. may be mentioned 
I’ainswiek, Minebinhampton—noted for 
its common—Chipping Sodbiiry, Charlton 
Kings (in the grounds of Ashley Manor 
are the biggest oaks in tlie country, and 
tiiere are traces of a Rom. camp at Battle- 
down Knoll), Broadway, Bm'ford, Chij)- 
))ing Campden—noted for its market liall 
— Cppcr Slangliter, Lower Slaughter (with 
a delightful stream wliich flows down tlie 
middle of the street between stone bunks 
and gi’assy verges, and eventually joins 
the AVindrush at Bourton-on-tho-Water), 
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Amberley (with a beautiful common on 
which, at Rose Cottage, Mrs Craik wrote 
John Holifox, Oentleman), Sapperton, and 
Winohoombe. Other features include 
Bear Hill, near Woodchester; and I'ains- 
wiok Beacon (922 ft high), w’ith a Brit, 
hill-top fort on the summit. ^Src oZso 
under the names of the tns. See H. 
Branch, Cot&wold and Vale, 1904: O. Q. S. 
Cranford, t>orio Barrows of the Votswolds, 
1926; H. J. Massingham, CotmvoUl 
Country, 1938; J. A. Gibbs, A Cot»wold 
VUlaye, 1939; and F. Derrick, Cotswold 
Stone., 1948. 

Cotta, see Surplice. 

Cottabato, see Cotaijato. 

Cottarii, see Bordarii. 

Cottbus, see Kottrus. 

Cottet, Charles (1863-1926), Fr. painter, 
b. Le Puy. He was a puinl of Puvis de 
Chavannes, and of Roll, Ho made his 
name by his gloomy, soinbro, and im¬ 
pressive scenes of life on the coast of 
Brittany. His ‘Storm on the Meuse,* 
1890, and *A Burial in Brittany,’ 1896, 
now in the Lille Gallery, are typical of his 
w^ork. 

Cottian Alps, that i)ortion of the main 
chain of the Alps extending from the 
Graian Alps on the N. to the Maritime 
Alps on the S., lying on the borders of 
Franco and Italy, and forming a div. of 
the \^^ Alps, as distinct from the Dau- 
phin6 Ali)s to the W. The C. A. have 
more than 30 peaks exceeding 10,000 ft, 
of which the most important are Monte 
Viso (12,60 2 ft). Aiguille de Scolotte 
(11,500 ft), Aiguille de Chambeyron 
(11,155 ft), Rognosa d’Etache (11,106 ft). 
Dents d’Ambin (11,096 ft), iiochobrune 
10,906 ft), and Rognosa di Sestri^res 
10,758 ft). There are some 20 passes or 
cols, among wdilch is the pass of the Mont 
Gen^vre, between the Cottia.u and Graian 
Alps, connecting the valleys of the R.s 
Dora Riparia in Piedmont and Durance in 
the Ilaiites Alpes, This is one of the 
oldest of the Alpine passes, and is the 
lowest carriage road in the W. Alps, while 
it is believed by many authorities to bo 
the roadway used by Hannibal when 
crossing into Italy. There is also the 
famous Mont Cenis pass between Susa and 
Modano, constructed by Napoleon, and 
once the most used of the roadways, while 
the railway tunnel of Mont Cenis, 7 m. 
long, passes under the Col de Frcjus about 
15 m. away. Other passes are the Col do 
Ijonget, Col d’Agnello, Col do la Traver- 
BOtte, (.;ol de Sestrie>res, and the Col des 
Eohelles. Here also are the Waldonses, 
who took refuge in the valleys of the C. A. 

Cottingham, tn in the naltemprioe 
(q.v.) urb. dist. of Yorkshire, England, 

4 m. from Hull. Pop. 11,000. 

Cottle, Joseph (1770-1863), bookseller 
and author, lie sot up in the publishing 
business in Bristol (1791), whore, through 
Robert Lovell, he made the acquaintance 
of Southey and Coleridge, making offers 
to each of them of 30 guineas for their 
poems; and in addition 60 guineas for 
Southey’s Joan of Arc and 1} guineas to 
Coleridge for every 100 lines of poetry ho 
might write. C. was chietly responsible 
also for Coleridge’s periodical 'The Watch- 
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wan, and, after an introduction to Words¬ 
worth, pub. the Lyrical Ballads, 1798. 
On retiring from businesB C. prodiic^ed 
Malvern Hills, 1798, and sev. other vols. 
of his owTi verso. It w^as he who handed 
over to Coleridge De Quinoey’s donation 
of £300, and he had some extremely 
sanctimonious correspondence with the 
l)oot protesting against his indulgence in 
opinm. His Early Iteflexrtions, 1837, 1847, 
contains an injudicious and unworthy ex¬ 
posure of Coleridge, and the book is con¬ 
demned, moreover, for inaccuracy and 
confusion. 

Cotton, Sir Arthur Thomas (1803-99), 
general and iiTigation engineer, who in 
1828 began his life-work on the irrigation 
of S. India. The scheme for the waters of 
the Krishna was hts, though it was carried 
out by Maj.-Gen. Charles Orr. Before his 
efforts Tanjore and the adjoining dists. 
were tlncutened with ruin from lack of 
water; t}io 5 ’' afterwards became the 
richest part of Madras. C. founded a 
school of Indian hydraulic engineering, 
and miK'h of his w’ork was done in the 
teeth of opposition and discouragement. 

Cotton, Charles (1630-87), poet and 
translator, 5. Beresford Hall, Staffs. He is 
said to have been educ. at Cambridge. 
His father, himself a brilliant man, 
numbered among his friends Ben Jonson, 
Seldon, Izuak Walton, and Donne, and 
possessed estates in Derbyshire which 
were lessened in value through law suits. 
The younger C. travelled on the Continent 
as a boy, and seems to have been con¬ 
tinually embarrassed by money matters. 
His Ode to Winter was eulogised by 
Wordsworth and Lamb, but bis most 
meritorious work is a trans. of Montaigne’s 
essays, first pub. in 1685. His Scarronides, 
or the First Book of Virgil TraveMied, was 
pub. anonymously in 1664, and was 
revised in later ods., becoming more 
gross on eaeii occasion. He also wrote 
The Compleni Gamester, 1674; Wonders of 
the Peake, 1681 ; and contributed a treatise 
on fiy-fisbing to the 6th od. of Walton’s 
Compleat Angler, 1676. See C, J. Sem- 
bower, f'he Life and the Poetry of Charles 
Cotton, 1911, ami G. G. P. Heywood, 
Charles Cotton and his Rvrer, 1928. 

Cotton, George Edward Lynch (1813-66) 
Eng. odmuitioTiist who became an assistant 
master at Rugby, co-operating heartily 
with Arnold. In 1862 he was appointed 
headmaster of Marlborough College, which 
lie raised to a high position. In 1858 C. 
became bishop of Calcutta, his chief work 
being the catab, of schools for Brit, and 
Eurasian children. See A. G. Bradley, 
History of Marlborough College, 1923. 

Cotton, John (1684-1662), nonconfor¬ 
mist divine, b. Derby. He was a tutor at 
Cambridge, and was later appointed vicar 
of Boston, Lincolnsbii’e. Cited to appear, 
for his Puritan views, before Laud at the 
high commission court, he fied, in 1633, to 
Boston, Massachusetts. Hero he preached 
and helped to frame the civdl laws for the 
colony of Massnehusotts. lie was re¬ 
puted a profound scholar, and was the 
author of nearly 50 works, including a 
catechism, forms of prayer, and a defence 
of the interfer<^p.Q((} of a civil authority in 
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religions matters, in a famous controversy 
with Roger Williams. 

Cottom Sir Robert Bruoe (1571-1631), 
antiquary, b. in Hunts, and educ. at 
Westminster School, London, under Wm 
Clamden, and at .fesus Odlege, Cambridge. 
He then began bis colloction of bistorkial 
MvSS. and coins, and rapidly acquired a 
great reputation as an antiquarian. 
Elizabeth I referred to him a question of 
r)recedence between England and Spain, 
while similar requests were made by 
members of the gov. Under James I he 
rapidly gained royal favour, and received 
a baronetcy in 1011, while the king 
employed him on sev. antiquarian 
researches. In 1615 he was imprisoned 
on suspicion of being implicated in the 
murder of Sir Thomas Overbnry, but was 
released after 8 monihs. He was first 
returned to Parliament in 1604, but after 
the accession of (vliarlcs I his influence was 
used in opposition to the Crown on 
constitutional grounds, and he strongly 
opposed the suggested flehascmeut of the 
coiniLge. His written criticisms of royalty 
led to his being excluded from his library, 
1029 “31. Although C. wrote many 
pamphlets, his original work is not out¬ 
standing: it is for his collections of MSS. 
that he is rornembored. His library, with 
its additions from C.’s de.scondaiits, was 
bequeathed to the nation in 1700, and In 
1753 removed to the Brit. Museum. 

Cotton, Sir Stapleton, see Oombkkmere. 

Cotton. Cotton Fibre. India had an 
export trade in C. in i ho reign of Amasis, 
509-525 BC, and the consumption of raw 
C. for the making of garments existed long 
before Herodotus. The (I plant is 
indigenous to nearly all tropical and semi- 
tropical countries. It is a wool-bearing 
shrub (Cossj/pium) and is largely distri¬ 
buted all over the torrid zone. No sooner 
does the C. plant arrive at maturity than 
its swollen capsules or pods burst with a 
natural force into three or five segments to 
display its fleecy product. It has been 
calculated that there are about 137 
varieties of C. The main species in use, 
however, are Gossi/pium barbadense, O. 
hert)aceuin, G. hirsututn, and (/. arboreum 
or Q. peruvianum. Those include, respec¬ 
tively, Sea Is. and Egyptian (the finest 
varieties of all C.); Amer. Upland C.; 
Indian, African. (Jiinest?, and other 
Asiatic varieties; and the fourth species 
named comprises grades of (’. grown in 
India, S. and Central America, and Asia, 
and is the most universally consumed. 
C. is classified according to grade.s and 
staple lengths. Grades coTiiT>ri8e a range 
of characteristics such as colour, fool, 
presence of extraneous material, etc., 
which are less susceptible to accurate 
measurement than staple lengths, which 
largely determine the spinning capacity of 
the fibre. Many dift’erent types of C. exist, 
with distinct but overlapping ranges of 
staple. According to the United States 
Dept of Agriculture, C. with a staple 
range between I in. and 1 1 in. constituted 
00 per cent of the world production between 
1927 and 1928, and 1931 and 1932. 

The increasing output of comparable 
staple ranges in places such as S. Brazil, 


CSilna, and the irrigated regions of India 
has materially raised the share of this 
group in the world total In recent years 
(before the Second World Wa,i')- C. 
below i in. staple predominates in the 
indigenous growths of China and India. 
The adoption of shorter-stapled and 
earlier-maturing varieties to reduce the 
locidoiico of boll weevil, and the general 
shift of C. growing towards the W. sub- 
humid zones, largely accounts for the 
preponderance of the staples below 1 in. in 
the output of the U.S.A. India is also 
endeavouring to grow finer C., on ao- 
coimt of the restricted market for short- 
staple varieties of the coarser types. Under 
the microscope a C. fibre appears as a 
flattened twisted tube, thicker at the 
edges than in the centre, and being of 
equal diameter for about throe-fourths of 
its length; after which it gradually tapers 
for the remainder of its length, at the 
same time becoming more cylindrical. 
This twist ot the C. fibre on its axis is the 
prin. cause of the C. fibres being so 
admirably adapted for spinning. Unripe 
fibres and C. in a wild state do not possesH 
these readily twisting qualities. Botanists 
show that a good staple contains from 300 
to 800 twists in Its length, the mean 
length varying from 1-7 in. as in Sea Is. 
to 0 *9 ill. as in the best Indian quMlity: in 
an ordinary variety the number of twists 
ranges to ov^or 150. Strength depends 
upon the number of twists and finouess of 
diameter and upon the length of the fibre. 
The length of C. fibres grown in the U.S.A. 
varies from 1 in. to 1^ in.; Sea Is. fibres 
from H in. to 21 in.; Egyptian from 1 in. 
to li in.; Brazilian from } in. to li In.; 
Indian from 1 in. to 1 in.; Peruvian from 
IS in. to in. The fibres vary in dia¬ 
meter as follows: Sea Is., rnVrs in.; 
KfiTPtian, hi.; Amer. (ordinary), 

rfiTO in.; Indian (best quality), j/k-v in. 

Cotton Crop and Production statistics .— 
The largest (!. crop is produced in the 
U.S.A., and it remains the most market¬ 
able C. because it is the most adaptable to 
general domestuj use. But besides the 
countries already mentioned, (t is grown 
on Russian tor, in Asia, and (under the 
auspices of the Brit. (J.-growing Associa¬ 
tion) in Uganda, Nyasaland, W, Indies, 
W. Africa, and tlio Sudan. But the three 
greatest grades for general consumption 
are cultivated in the U.S.A., Egypt, and 
India. In round figures about 35,000,000 
bales, averaged at 600 lb. each, are con¬ 
sumed, in all parts of the world, annually. 
In the decade before the Second World 
War the C. industry was subjected in 
certain countries to gov. moasurea 
designed either to expand or restrict 
acreage by means of loans and subsidies. 
The demand for U,, together with the mar¬ 
ket position of alternative commodities, 
largely rnfluoncod the ann. acreage under 
O. Acreage planted to C. in the U.S.A. 
repre.scnts (1954) about 37 per cent of 
the world total, and modern mechanical 
methods in cultivation include the use of 
the flame-thrower weedor, the O. picker, 
and the four-row cultivator, thus reducing 
con8id(?rably the labour force necessary. 
It should be noted that the unit yield of 
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C, rarles In difTerent countries, and also in 
the same country, through weather and 
soil conditions; but the average yield per 
ac. of the chief producing countries for the 
five seasons ended 1953-4 is as follows, in 
lb. per ac.: Porn, 492; Egypt, 448; 
Soviet Union, 393; Anglo-Egyptian Su¬ 
dan, 305; U.S.A., 285; Brazil, 140; 

Aigentine, 196; Uganda, 90; Pakistan, 
178; and India, 82. The largest exporters 
of raw O. are the U.S.A., India, Egypt, 
Brazil, and Pakistan. 

ManufaMurino Processes: Ginning .— 
The preparation for each season’s crop of 
raw C. begins in Jan. and goes on until 
Mar., this work consisting of clearing and 
breaking up the ground. IMnnting of 
seeds coinmoncea in April, emling at the 
latest about the middle of the month. 
The picking of the ripe C. starts in Aug. 
and is completed in Dec. or the middle of 
Jan. The new season’s crop of Ainer. C. 
begins to arrive in Ijumcashire about the 
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A, cotton; B, section of seed; C, seed: 
D, calyx. 


middle of Sept, or the beginning of Oct. 
The chief markets for the sale of tlie world's 
C. arc New York, New Orleans, Liverpool, 
Bombay, Havre, Bremen, Milan, and 
Amsterdam. It is sold on ‘spot,* but 
principally in ‘LiUires,’ for delivery at 
some future date arranged ijy those who 
contract its sale, wliieh is governed by t he 
strict rules of the various U. exchanges. 
Every C.-producing country has a 
variety of grades or qnjility, the prices 
being arranged accordingly. Amer. C. 
of the base price is known by the term of 
middling, and Egyptian by good brown, 
there l^ing grades below and above 
these qiialitie.s. The first process through 
which raw C. passes after being picked 
from the plants (by hand and sometimes 
by machinery) is that of ginning, w’hich 
consists of separating the seeds from the 
raw material. This is usually performed 
by different typos of gins operated in close 

g roximity to the plantations. This is an 
nportant process, as 0. before being 
picked is composed of two-thirds seeds, 
and it is absolutely essential to separate 


these before the 0. can be used for spin¬ 
ning, or even for baling. The first C. gin 
was invented in 1793 by Eli Whitney 
(q.v.), a.n American, and its productive 
capacity completely revolutionised the C\ 
industry. It may be briefly stated that 
of the sev. types of gins in use, the most 
universally adopted are the Macarthy (or 
roller) gin and the Eagle (or saw) 
After leaving the ginning houses the C. is 
pressed by machinery into bales, varying 
m weight from 200 lb. as in the cose of 
Peruvian C., to .5(K) lb. as in the case of 
Amer. O., and 730 lb. as in Egyptian C. 

Mixing and Blending• —On arriving at 
the spinning mill the raw material begins 
to pass through a series of processes. 
Mixing is the first. The O. is taken from 
the bales in its closely packed and matted 
condition and piled in stacks. It is 
allowed to stand in storage compartments 
for sev. days to permit the fibres to expand 
to their natural condition, and also to take 
out any excessi vo moisture. The blending 
is done for economic reasons, as it has been 
learnt by experience that the required 
quality of yarn may be effected by 
mixing a higher grade of 0. with a lower 
one. It is essential that there should be a 
proper blending of shades if the C. is 
meant for yarn that has not to be dyed: 
but the chief consideration is that of 
getting a mixture of grades of fairly even 
fibres, 80 as to obtain the necessary even¬ 
ness and elasticity in the yam. Some 
mills still do the mixing by hand, but the 
large mills mix O. by machinery. Bale- 
breakers are used for this pxirpose, and 
one machine will mix over 150,000 lb. of 
C. a week. When the bales of 0. have 
been opened, and the raw material 
properly mixed and stored, the next 
process is that of scutching. 

Scutching, Carding, Combing, and Praw¬ 
ing .—The scutcher is a machine consisting 
of beaters running at from 1000 to over 
1500 r.p.m. The machine beats the 
rough dirt out of the C., and by an 
ingenious process of fans and rollers forms 
it into a continuous sheet, which is 
lapped. The laps, or rolls of O-, formed at 
the scutcher are even in weight and 
thickness, but the fibi-es are mixed up, 
and it is the function of the carding 
engine to comb them. The machine 
turns the into a sliver or rope of 
gossamer fibres, delivering the sliver into 
a revolving cam. There are different 
typos of carding engines in mse, but the 
one mo.st generally adopted is the 
revolving flat carding engine. The wire 
teeth of the cards are of varied counts or 
thinness or thickness, according to the 
class of C. most used at the mill; they 
vary from 300 to 650 points per eq. in. 
In mills devoted to the spinning of fine 
counts, O. is put through combers after 
having been through the carding engine. 
The object of carding is to clean the C. 
and prepare it in slivers for the drawing 
frames, which draw t he fibres parallel and 
even out Irregularitie.s, and the flyer 
frames where the attenuated sllvore are 
further evened t)ut. The effect of 
combing is to remove the shorter fibres. 
Other proccHses follow, lessening the 
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thickness of the sliver made at the 
drawing frames from that of rope to a 
string or roving. But whereas it used to 
be normal to use three or four flyer frames 
before spinning, each frame reducing the 
thickness of the sliver, with improved 
methods of drafting one or two passages 
are sufficient to produce a roving ready 
for spinning. 

Spinning — 3iules and Spindles. —In all 
the processes x^reviously mentioned, from 
the carding engine, the object has been to 
bring the thick sliver more and more to the 
fineness of the yarn to be spun on the 
spinning mule, and afterwards prei)ared 
for the loom where it is woven into fabric. 
Practically all tlie movemeutB of the 
machinery are automatic, ttie workers 
simply being attendants upon the 
machines. The bobbins manufactured on 
the roving frames are conveyed to the 
spinning rooms, where they are fixed in 
long rows or creids forming part of the 
spinning mule. For higher quality yarns 


stretch. The distance that the carriage 
travels from the rollers is called a 
draw, or a stretch, there being three or 
more performed each min. Each spindle 
winds on about 210 in. of yarn every 
min.; or a pair of mules of 2000 
spindles, managed by one spinner and two 
piecers, make 420,000 in. of yarn every 
min. of the working day, or over 
31,500,000 yds a week. The sjundles 
vary in speed, as the motion of the 
carriage does, according to the counts 
being spun. Generally speaking, a mill of 
80,000 spindles would yield about 62,000 
lb. of yarn per week. Spinning is the 
most interesting and the most ingenious 
process in the treatment of O. iliehard 
Arkwright is usually regarded as the 
founder <»f the C. factory system. Ho 
directed Ids attention to tdio matt(^r of (J. 
spinning machinery about 1707. lie 
erected his first mill at Nottingham in 
1760, and put up one at Cromford in 
Derbyshire in 1771. I’orhaps the most 
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two bobbins of roving are used to make 
one thread of yarn. In the classical mule 
the double roving passes through three 
sets of rollers running at dilfereat speeds, 
ill order to stretch it still further. Under 
the most modern practice, called high 
drafting, there is often a fourth Hue of 
rollers or one lino is replaced by a 
revolving apron, and this onablos good 
quality yarns to be spun from (joarsor 
roving. One spinner and two or three 
helpers look after a pair of mules. With 
the headstoek or driving parts of the mule 
in the centre, a pair of mules consists of 
Iavo long, moving carriages, carrying, on 
an average, about 1000 si)iiidles each. 
The carriage of the mule is continually 
moving to and fro, a distance of about 
60 in. out and 60 in. back again towards 
the rollers and the creels of bobbins. In 
its outward run it twists and stretches the 
yarn; for iustance, on 60’s twist, the 
length of yarn coming from the rollers is 
about 60 in., but the quantity wound up 
to the ‘cop’ or the spindles during the 
inward run of the carriages is 64 in. per 


distinct departures from the old domestic 
spinning wheels wore made by Arkwright 
and James Ilargrcavos, a poor weaver of 
Standhill, near Blackburn. Hargreaves 
invented the spinning jenny in 1764, in 
w'hich spindles were fixed in a perpendicu¬ 
lar position, or very slightly inclined. 
Arkwright patented the spliMiing or water 
frame in 1764, which, while drawing out 
the carding or roving, gave to it a twist 
and pressure necessary to produce the 
hardness and firmness which fitted it so 
admirably to the jiurposes of the warp; it 
w^as also capable of producing finer yarn 
than had been done prior to that time. 
It was this invention and the jenny of 
Hargreaves for multixfiying the spindles 
in one machine that estab. the C. factory 
system. But the great waste of labour 
and time rendered a combination of tho 
two machines eminently desirable; and it 
was in 1779 that Samuel Crompton, a 
weaver living at the Ilall-in-th-Wood, 
near Bolton, invented a machine which 
combined tho essential principles of 
ArkwTight’s frame wil.h the property of 
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stretohinsr posaosaed by Hargreaves’a 
jenny. The machine became known as the 
mule. 

JVctrps for Weaving ,—^Warps for weav¬ 
ing are usually made up of hard twist, and 
weft yarn (containing little twist) is used 
in the shuttles and interlaced with warp, 
thus forming the cloth. Formerly the 
yam was wound on the spindles by hand; 
but in 1825 Richard Roberts, a Manches¬ 
ter engineer, perfected a system of self- 
action in mules which gradually dispensed 
with the hand-mule, of which only 
niixseum pieces now exist. Improve¬ 
ments that have been added from time to 
time in the self-acting mule have made it 
into a very complex and highly produc¬ 
tive machine. Although there is still a 
lot of mule spimiing in this country it is 
steadily being replaced by spinning on 
ring-frames. In contrast to mule spin¬ 
ning, spinning on the ring-frame is 
performed on a machine that has no 
movable carriages. Unlike the mule, it 
spins the yarn on a continuous system, 
drawing the roving from a creel of 
bobbins. Also unliko the mixle, it does 
not wind the yarn on a bare spindle, but 
on bobbins or paper tubes. From the 
rollers (w'hlch deliver the roving) the rove 
passes through thread-guides, placed over 
the centre of the spindle, and is wound 
upon the spindle by means of a ring and 
traveller. The rapid rotation of the 
spindle and traveller impart the necessary 
twist to the yarn. The ring is borne upon 
a movable rail, which moves upwards and 
downwards, thus providing the necessary 
traverse for the building of the cop of 
yam. Henco the origin of its name. The 
ring-frame was originally used for coarse 
yarn, but as a result of steady development 
line yarns are now spun satisfactorily on 
rings. Generally ring yams are preferred 
where strength Is important. Miile yams 
stUl have advantages in the finest counts 
and whore softness (as in hosiery yarns) is 
desired. Counts of any number can be 
spun on the mule, from I’s upwards of 
350’s. Ring yarns rarely go beyond 1 OO’s. 
The term count means the number of 
hanks of 840 yds of yarn In 1 lb. Hence 
360*8 means 350 hanks of 840 yds each to 
the lb. Yarn as delivered by the spin¬ 
ning machine is unsuitable, both In form 
and condition, for immediate conversion 
into oloth. There are various methods of 
warping—that is, the making of the warp 
and attaching it to the loom. In fact, 
after C. yani has been spun It has to 
imdergo almost as many processes to 
prepare It for the loom as ft had to go 
through in making it suitable for the mule. 
The yarn cops are sometimes first of all 
wound upon warping bobbins, there 
being various typos of machines for this 
purpose. This is followed by warping, 
which consists In placing the thread 
together to form a warp so that it can be 
evenly wound upon tho beam of the 
weaver’s loom. 

Sizing of the Yam .—Next comes the 
sizing of the yam; this is an important 
feature. It is necessary that all single- 
twist warp yams should be sized. The 
object is to increase the strength and 


smoothness of the yam to enable it to 
hear tho strain of weaving; sizing also 
increases the weight and bulk of the yam 
and improves the appearance of tho 
cloth. Among the substances used are 
flour and starch (from wheat, rice, sago, 
maize); dextrine and gum tlagazol are 
also used. For making the yam soft and 
pliable mixings are applied containing 
tallow, grease, oils, wax, soap, and 
glycerine. For weight china-clay, barytes, 
and Fr. chalk are added. Zinc chlor¬ 
ide is one of tho substances put in to 
prevent mildew. Magnesium chloride, 
calcium chloride, glycerine, and common 
salt are used to help the cloth to retain 
the qualities given to it by sizing, which 
has now become of a far more scientific 
character than formerly. The main 
secret, however, of getting the right 
sizing is in the boiling. There are sev. 
makes of machinery for applying the size 
to tho yarn, also for dryuiff the yam 
afterwards. The warps for weaving are 
made of single threads mostly, but some¬ 
times of doubled yarn; for doubling there 
is special machinery. Usually the object 
is to give the threads a twist in tho 
opposite direction to the twist of each 
single thread; this renders the doubled 
yarn stronger, smoother, and more 
elastic than a single thread would be that 
was equal in counts to tho doubled thread. 
Special effects in cloth can be produced 
by doubling in tho same direction as the 
spinning twist or by doubling with hard 
tuist to produce crepe yams. Doubled 
yam is normally used in sewing C. and 
lace, and in making heavy fabrics like 
sail-cloth. Yarn is also sometimes gassed 
before being woven. It is run through 
gas-flames to take off all loose fibres 
adhering to tho surface. Yam is gassed 
principally for the manuf. of sewing 
threads, laco and mercerised goods. 
Before weaving also, yam that has to 
undergo bleaching or dyeing Is reeled into 
hanks of a suitable size. Yarn for export 
urposes is also reeled into hanks of 
40 yds of yarn each. 

Weaving .—Weaving is an anct art. 
Woven goods were used by tho Egyptians 
over 6000 years ago. Woven clotn has 
been preserved as specimens of work of 
the lake dwellers of 01 * 01118 toric times. 
The shuttle is mentioned in the Bible and 
other anct books. The art of weaving 
consists of interlacing a continuous thread 
amidst a series of parallel threads. No 
doubt weaving was carried on in Its 
primitive forms till the invention of the 
fly-shuttle by John Kay of Bury in 1733. 
Before this shuttle, with its apparatus for 
sending it to and fro across the lathe of 
the loom, it was tho custom to have two 
weavers for each loom, one at each end 
to throw back the shuttle. With Kay’s 
introduction ono weaver could manage a 
loom, and double the quantity of cloth 
woven each day. Of course, the inven¬ 
tion was adapted to the hand loom. The 
steam power loom was first constructed by 
Dr Cartwright, who was granted a patent 
In 1785. Kay had to fly from the 
country on account of the attitude of tho 
workers towards inventions that displaced 
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labour. CartwrigUt’s first looios were 
also destroyed by mobs of working men. 
Like spindles in fipinning, looms have 
continued to increase in speed. Patent 
inventions form the basis of automatic 
weaving. Improvements have been added 
from time to time, including the drop-box 
motion, to operate the rising and falling 
of the shuttles according to their use for 
putting in different shades and colours to 
make up the patterns of the cloth. 
Various labour-saving introductions have 
made it comparatively easy for one 
weaver to manage from four to eight 
of the ordinary Lancfi«Iiii*e looms, 
but until the invention of the modern 
automatic loom it was still necessary for 
the weaver to renew each weft cop os it 
ran out. In automatic weaving specially 
wound bobbins are used for the weft and 
the machine replaces each as it runs out 
from a battery, without stopping the 
loom. With assistants, a weaver can 
tend from 20 to 60 automatic looms, 
according to the width and complexity of 
the cloth. 

Oihtr ftrocesses. —Mercerising was in¬ 
vented in 1850 by John Mercer (s«€ MEiiCKR- 
ISKD Cotton), a calico printer of NE. 
Lancs. There are now many parent methods 
In use. The process of moroerisation is to 
give to C., yarn, and ckvtb the appearance 
of silk, to prevent shrinkage, and to give 
to the vegetable fibres a greater attraction 
for dyes. In many cases meroorlsod C. 
has displaced silk; indeed, it has such a 
lustre that it can be scarcely dis¬ 
tinguished from silk. Mer^scrlsatlon also 
increases the strength of yarn and cloth. 
Its action is to remove such resistance to 
dyes as arises from wax, oil, and other 
natural colouring substances always 
present in C. fibres. As a result of 
mercerisation the yarn has been noticed 
to have inert^asod in strength to the extent 
of 50 per cent. The hleofihlng, dyeing, 
and finishing of C. have developed con¬ 
siderably of recent years. The bleaclili^ 
is now carried ont at all stogCH of mauuf.— 
those of raw C., slubbings, rovings, cops, 
cheeses, hanks, and warps, and in the 
cloth pieces. By far t he greater qxranUty, 
however, is bleached in a woven state. 
Dyeing also is now carried on at all steles 
of manuf. Of late years, the i)ractice of 
dyeing yarns in forms other than in banks 
h^ grown considerably. Details are 
given under D yk. There are sev. methods 
of bleaclilng, but tbc old chloride of lime 
bleach is still the most successful, both 
in regard to results and cost, (-alico 

f rUiting is now canded on extensively. 

n tliia i)roces8 there are four distinct 
operations, as follows: ju'eparation of 
the cloth for printing; apidicatloii of 
the colouring matter; the fixing of the 
colouring matter; and the finishing. H'he 
printing rollers are engraved in various 
ways. Hand engraving is applied mainly 
to very fine work. The pentagraph 
method is used for bold designs, tliis being 
an etohing process on a coating of varnish. 
Photo-etching is also applied for trans¬ 
ferring the necessary design on to tlie 
copper rollers used in the printing 
machines. Fine designs are also im¬ 


planted on the roller by a prooesB of 
milling; in this case the copper roller is 
run over hardened steel rollers which 
contain a relieved impression of the 
required design. In recent years pro¬ 
cesses have been developed, and are now 
widely applied, which greatly reduce the 
tendency of cotton cloth to shrink and 
crease in wear and laundering. C. cloth 
can also bo rendered waterproof and fire- 
resistant. 

J’V British Cotton Industry ,—This is 
carried on mostly within a radius of 
30 OP 40 lit. of Manchester, whei'e the 
humidity of the atmosphere is highly 
suitable for spinning and ^veavlng. 
The area also has a good supply of coal 
and water. Spinning Is done In S. 
Lancs, principally in the dlsts. of Man¬ 
chester. Oldliam, and Bolton. Oldham 
tn is the centre of the coarse-spinning 
area, and Bolton is the centre of the fine- 
spinning area. C. weaving is mostly 
confined to the N. and NK. of Lancs, 
the prtuninent dists. being Blackburn, 
Preston, Burnley, Nelson, and Accrington. 
C. knitting and locc-making are carried 
on in Derby, Leicester, and Nottingham, 
and sewing thread is manuf. at Paisley 
in Scotland. Some few years before the 
Second World War the Brit. Gov. some¬ 
what improved the Brit, colonial market 
for Lancs C. piece goods by a system of 
quantitative restriction of imports specially 
directed against Jap. imports into the 
Brit, colonies. In 1939 a Cotton Industry 
(Reorganisation) Bill was introduced by 
the president of the board of trade. Its 
chief aims were to reduce the exesoss 
capacity in the C. industry, the result of 
serious contraction suffered in the last 
25 years, which overlay the markets, 
and to counteract weak selling by 
schemes of minimum price-fixing. The 
Cotton Industry Act, 1940. provided for 
setting up a board to perform specified 
services for the l>eneflt of the O. Industry. 
Among the services specified are adver- 
tisiug to stimulate exports, research and 
experiments relative to the manuf. or 
consumption of the products of the 
industry, and the collection and i)ub. of 
statistics. The Act, which was sus¬ 
pended at the outbreak of war and later 
repealed by the post-war Labour Gov., 
also provided for payments by C. spinnera 
to meet the expenses of the board and to 
help the Empire C. GroAving Corporation. 
In 1945 the Gov. appointed a working 
party to examine the organisation and 
operation of the C. industry, and as a 
result of their recommetidations the 
G. board was reconstituted as a 
development council. It became tri¬ 
partite, that is it [included representatiTes 
not only of the employers and trade 
unions in all branches but also of outside 
interests. Its funds are now raised from 
all sections of the industry (not only 
spinners) and include the Induslry's ann. 
contribution to the cost of running the 
Brit. C. Industry Research Association 
at Its research centre at Dldsbury, 
Manchester. The Amer. C, industry is In 
a flourishing condition owing to the large 
domestic consumption of O. goods, the use 
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of automatic machinery, and the enterprise 
which discoTero new uses for C. products. 
The quantities and value of U.K. exports of 
O. yams and inanufs. in 1938 and 1954 are 
showm In the table on pp. 54-55. 

Govermmni Controls. — During the 
Second World War no yam could be spun 
in Britain without gov. approval given 
according to the intended final use of the 
product. Oomplete ‘planning’ of pro¬ 
duction began in 1942: its objects were to 
ensure that enough O. goods were pro¬ 
duced for the forces (including, later, 
demobilisation clothing), for use by other 
industries, and for the civilian clothing 
ration. Exports were, in general, un¬ 
important. After the war the aims of the 
C. industry were to earn foreign exchange, 


and non-wool cloths sold over tho 
counter ia the piece. 

The Raw Cotton Commission, appointed 
in 1948, was the (Labour) Gov.’s first 
experiment in state buying as a permanent 
policy. In 1952, after the Conservative 
Gov. took office, spinners were given an 
nnn. choice of buying from tho Com¬ 
mission or obtaining tlieir own supplies. 
In the first year about 30 per cent was 
bought privately. In the second year 
the popceiitage rose to over 50 per cent 
and tho Gov. decided to wind up the 
Commission. The Liverpool Futures 
Market was reopened in May 1954 and 
tlio Commission came to an end in 
Aug. 1954, a liquidator being appointed 
to dispose of tho remaining stocks. 



te enable the clothes ration to be in¬ 
creased, and supply war-devastated 
areas, especially in the Far East. Con¬ 
trols weire progressively relaxed, but yarn 
order books and exports were limited by a 
; licensing system until 1949, and price 
' controls on yarn and cloth were retained 
until 1948. During this period exporting 
on commercial principles, the earning of 
useful foreign exchanges, and tho re¬ 
building of Lancashire’s trade connections 
I'eceived little attention; and it was not 
until tlie convertibility crisis of 1947 that 
the Gov. began to look to the C. industry 
for dollars. Clothes rationing ended in 
1949, and the Utility Scheme was re¬ 
placed by a system under which purchase 
tax is charged only on the excess over an 
arbitrarily fixed price, so that the cheaper 
goods escape tax. In 1955 the tax was 
I’emoved entirely from houseiiold textiles 


Cotton in the IJ.S.A .—-Tho growing of 
C. and its mannf. have for manj'' decades 
played a very large part in tho ©oonoraio 
life of the U.S.A. Although the farmers 
of the S, states vary their crops. C. is still 
by far tlio most important element in 
farming in tho S. The total ann. value of 
the C. crop of tho U.S.A. has averaged 
something like $1,500,000,000. The lead¬ 
ing C. states are I’oxas, with 6,100,000 ac. 
devoted to its grf>wth and produoing 
over 1,650,000 bales; Mississippi, over 
2,280,000 ae. and 1,040,000 bales; 
Arkansas, 1,625,000 ao. and 1,240,000 
bales; Alabiima, 1,520,000 a,o. and 
800,000 bales; Georgia, 1,045,000 ac. and 
555,000 bales (compared with a previous 
average of 956,000 bales); N. Carolina, 
578.000 ac. and 420,000 bales; S. Carolina, 
925,000 ac. and 695,000 bales; and 
Oklahoma, 520,000 ac. and 260,000 bales. 
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Cottonseed 


Type of Product 

1938 

Cotton yarns: 


grey and unbleached 

110,002.900 lb. 

bleached and dyed 

12,947,300 lb. 

Cotton manufs.: woven piece goods; 


gi*ey unbleached 

446,678 owt. 

white bleached 

633,365 cwt. 

printed 

•306,281,000 sq. yds 

dyed in the piece 

•368.777,000 sq. yds 

manufactured wholly or in part of dyed 
yarn and commonly known as 

coloured cottons 

• 78,581,000 sq. yds 

•No weights given. 


QUANTITIES AND VALUES OF UNITED KINGDOM EXPORTS OP COTTON 


In the early days of O. niamif., the raw 
material was grrown in the S. and mannf. 
in the N., principally in the Now Engrland 
states which had almost a monopoly of 
the business. Since the First World War 
a veritable revolution has taken place in 
the industry. With water power, cheap 
coal, and cheap labour in the 8., it sud¬ 
denly occurred to business men that it was 
more economical to inanuf. C. right in the 
section where it was mainly grown. The 
result is that to-day the 8. lias more 
spindles in operation than New England. 
Recent figures sho\ved riie S. with 
16,000,000 spindles as against 9,000,000 
in the New England states. N. Carolina 
had 6,740,000 spindles; 8. Carolina, 
.6,686,000 spindles; Massachusetts, 
4,204,000 spindles; Georgia, .3,140,000 
Kpiiidles; and Rhode Is., 1,768,000 
spindles. The average number of active 
spindles is about 25,000,000. See also 
Dye. 

See G. Watt, The Wild and Cultivated 
Coitrni Plants of the World, A Revision of 
the Genus Gossifpjum, 1907; G. W. Daniels, 
The Early English Cotton Industry, 1920; 
R. Rowker, Lancashire under the Hammer, 
1928; A. V. Wadsworth and .1. de L. 
Mann. The Cotton Trade and Industrini 
Lancashire, 1030-1780, 1931; H. B. 

Brown, (Mton, 1937; J. T. Marsh, 
Mercerising, 1941; R. ITargreaves, A List 
of Recorded Cotton Inserts of the World, 
1948; and The Cotton Year Rook (ann.). 

Cotton Printing, see Calico Printing. 

Cotton Weed, or Otanthus maritima, a 
very rare i)erennial of soft shores and 
shingle in Cornwall and Jersey, and the 
Mediterranean; covered with long silky 
hairs. It belongs to the family (Jomposi- 
tae. 

Cotton Wool, name given to C. in its 
raw, woolly state as gathered from the 
balls or capsules of plants of the genus 
Oossj/piuni and family Malvaceae {Gos- 
sypium hcrhaceum or album, G, barbadense 
or nigrum, O. arboreum). It consists of 
the soft, downy fibres (S to 2 in. long) 
surrounding the C.-seeds. These hairs 
or fibres are separated from the seeds aud 


freed from impurities, wax and fatty 
matters being removed by boiling in dilute 
caustic potash. Bleaching-powder and 
hydrochloric acid are used in preparing 
O. W. for use, aud it is waslied frequently. 
Prepared sheets or rolls of it are used like 
C. batting for stuffing and quilting. A 
soft, downy substance roseinbling fine 
wool, it is usually enclosed between glazed 
surfaces for such purposes, and sold 
by the yard. A specially prepared kind 
is used in surgery for dressing wounds, 
etc. It is absorbent, soft, and elastic, 
and is often steeped in disinfectants. See 
Cotton. 

Cotton-worm, popular name of the 
larva of AJetia crylinae, a species of Noc- 
tuidae, or owlot-rnoths, closely allied to 
the army-worm. T'his caterpillar is to be 
found in both N. and S. America, where 
it ravages the cotton crops and leaves 
other plants alone. The destructive 
[ nature of this croa-timo sometimes costs the 
I U.8.A. sev. millions of dollars in one year. 

CottonBoed, seed of various species of 
the genus Oossypium, grown in tropical, 
siib-tropical, and warm temperate climates 
primarily to produce cotton fibre: C. is 
thus essentially a by-product. Prin. 
varieties cultivated are, broadly speaking, 
G. hirsutum in the U .8.A., G. neglectum and 
O. arboreum In India, and G. barbadense 
in Egypt. The plant grows as a bush, 
to a lioiglit of 2 to ,3 ft, and bears 
flowers of various colours ranging 
from a creamy buo to red, depending 
upon the variety. After pollination, 
the seed pods develop into ‘bolls’ which 
gradually ripen and finally burst, revealing 
the fine white cotton fibres enclosing the 
block seeds. ‘J^hese bolls are picked by 
hand or machine and passed through 
‘cotton-gin’ macliines for separation of 
staple fibre from seed, the fibre to be 
pressed into bales for transporting tc 
spinning mills and the seeds either fed to 
cattle or delivered to crusliing mills for 
extraction of the oil. Some seeds, in 
addition to producing staple cotton, 
produce a high i>er cent age of short fibres 
or ‘lintors’ and, as those are not all 
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Cottonseed 


1954 

1938 

1 1954 

34.001,093 lb. 

& 

8,.395,379 

' ^ . 
14,456,576 

6,459,705 lb. 

1,279,532 

2,870,279 

• 41,234,000 sq. yds 

3,841,434 

4.913,566 

•137,076,000 sq. yds 

7,776,104 

14,573,516 

•224,670,000 sq. yds 

7,735,803 

26,980,766 

•191,601,000 sq. yds 

10,628,215 

29,096,060 

• 42,691,000 sq. yds 

2,563,717 

6,383,589 

Total value 

42,220,184 

99,274,352 


YARNS AND MANUFACTURES FOR THE YEARS 1938 AND 1954 


removed in the prinniiig process, the seeds 
are commercially known as ‘White*; 
others produce no linters and the essen¬ 
tially naked grinned seed is known as 
‘Blfick*. Whil^ seed is ‘delinted* at tlio 
cnishinjf mill by machines similar in 
principle to the cotton saw-irins. C. is 
ovoid, about a quarter of an inch in 
lenjfth, and comprises 2 prin. parts: 
the hull or spermoderm, constitutinfr 
about 40 per cent of the whole seed and 
from which the cotton fibres arise, and the 
kernel or embryo, from which oil and 
meal are obtained. Main cotton produc¬ 
ing countries are: the U.S.A., the Soviet 
Union, India, China, Brazil, Kgypt, 
Mexico, Pakistan, Turkey, and Argentina, 
The U.S.A. is by far the largest producer 
with yields of over 6 million tons per 
year, w^hile yields in other coimtries 
vary from an estimated 2 million tons 
in tlio Soviet Union to about a 
quarter of a million tons in Argentina. 
In 1954 only about 2 per cent of world 
production of C. was exported, chieily by 
the smaller producing countries; the 
Sudan was the major exporter with rather 
more than 100,000 tons out of a produc¬ 
tion of some 170,000 tons. The linters 
removed at the crushing mill are used as a 
stuffing material in upholstery, for the 
production of wadding and low-grade 
yarns and, when purified and bleached, 
in the preparation of paper and surgical 
dressings. Also, they contain from 72 to 
85 per cent of cellulose, which is purified 
and used for the production of high- 
tenacity rayon for tyres, hosiery, etc., 
esters and ethers for plastics, and nitro¬ 
cellulose for explosives. See Cottonseed 
Oil. 

Cottonseed Oil, obtained from the seed 
of various species of the plant Gossypium 
by expression, using hydraulic presses or 
continuous screw presses (expelfers), and, 
to a lesser extent, by extraction vdth a 
solvent (see Oilseeds, Pkocessino of). 
The black or delintcd seed may be i)rPS8ed 
as a whole, or the hull, which coiistitiitos 
about 40 per cent of the seed and contains 
only 1-2 per cent of oil, may fii’st bo 


removed and the kernel only, containing 
about 37 per cent of oil, pressed or solvent 
extracted to produce cake or meal of high 
protein content and oil of better quality 
and colour. Crude C. O. is dark in colour, 
has a strong characteristio flavour and 
odour, and is remarkable for the presence 
of an unusual amount of non-glyceride 
substances including a complex phenolic 
body known as gossypol, which is removed 
during alkali refining. The refined oil is 
liquid at room temp, but, due to the 
I)re8once of high melting glycerides, it 
deposits a solid fat known as C. ‘stearine ’ 
when cooled below 50“ to 60® F. It is 
used as a frying oil, or is hydrogenated 
(hardened) to a desired plasticity for 
use in the manuf. of margarine and 
cooking fats, or is separated into two 
fractions by cooling or ‘winterisation* to 
produce a li(iuid oil suitable for use in 
salad oils and mayonnaise and, to a small 
extent, for packing foods (sarmnes, etc..). 
Formerly, separation of the high molting 
glycerides was by simply allowing the oil 
to stand and settle out in outside tanks 
during the winter, hence ‘winterisation’: 
but, due to the largo demand for ‘ winter ’ 
oil, artificial cooling is now employed and 
the liquid oil is separated from the solid 
portion by filtration. Main fatty acid 
ooraponents of the whole oil are—satura¬ 
ted: Palmitic (20-24 per cent); unsatu¬ 
rated: Oleio (2.3-36 percent) and Linoleic 
(42-54 per cent). The black soapstocks 
produced in the refining process are used 
for soap making and are also a source of 
raw material for fatty acids for use in 
the manuf. of alkyd rosins, greases and 
lubricants. The ‘ undocorticated * and 
‘decorticated’ C. rake and meal rosidue.s, 
produced from seed with and without 
hulls respectively, are valuable protein 
foods for cattle. Cottonseed hulls have 
so far only limited uses but it is thought 
that their potentialities have not been 
fully explored. Tliey have little nutri¬ 
tional value and are included in mofil 
only with the object of adjusting the pro¬ 
tein content. Main constituents ai*e: 
crude cellulose, pentosans, lignin and 
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tannins. The pentosans may be converted 
into furfural for use in the petroleum, 
lacquer, synthetic reslii and other indus¬ 
tries. Some hulls are used as boiler fuel. 
Ser Cottonseed. 

Cottrell, Ida Dorothy Ottley (1902- ), 
Australian novelist, 0. Picton. New South 
Wales. Her maiden name was Wilkinson, 
and in 1922 she married Walter M. 
Cottrell and went to live in America. Her 
novels The Sinfjivg Gold., 1929, and The 
Knrth Battle, 19.'i3, were followed by 2 
animal stories, TFieA'S, 19.30, the hero of 
which is a terrier, and Wihlerness Orphan, 
1940, about a kangaroo. 

Cottrell-Lodge Method, method of pre¬ 
cipitating dust amd smoke particles by a 
Idgh-tonsion electric discharge, discovered 
in 1883 by Sir Oliver Hodge, and developed 
on an industrial scale by Lfalgo and 
Cottrell. It is used to purify ti\e fumes 
from cement and other furnaces, snlphiiric 
acid works, smelting plants, factories, 
ami so on. The apiiaratus consists of 
chambers containing electrodes main¬ 
tained at high voltage, e.g. 75,000 v., and 
the dust particles are attracted to these 
electrodes. From time to tinjo the de¬ 
posited solid is shaken off by the action 
of an antnraatic hammer. Tiio C. M. not 
only helps to piu'ify the atmosphere of 
industrial dists., but enables valuable 
solid by-products in the fumes to be 
collected easily; thus the I’are metal 
thallium is obtained from the fl\io dust of 
sulphuric acid works. 

Coitus, the genus of ai)iny-flnned fishes 
which includes the bull-heads and miller’s 
thumbs, is typical of the family Oottidae. 
The species are to be found round the 
coasts and in fresh water of the N. tem- 
peiatc zone. C. gobio is the common bull¬ 
head (q.v.) of streams in Britain. 

Coty, Renft (1882- ), Fr. statesman, educ. 
at Caen llniv. Ho served in the First 
World War, and subseqnently entered 
Parliament. After the Second World 
War he was a member of the National 
Assembly 1945-8, and an independent 
member of the Senate from 1948. In 1953 
he was elected second president of the 
Fourth Ilepubllc In aucf?esHlon to Vincent 
Auriol (q.v.),beingchosenintiie thirteenth 
ballot. 

Cotyledon; 1. Family Orassulaceae, as 
now classed a genus of 30 species, chiefly 
S. Afri<*an, gro%vn in cool greenhouses In 
gardens. C. cax'alioidea, with fleshy stem 
and leaves, C. jjanirulata, and C. reticulata 
are summer flowering and succulent; C. 
nndidata Is a shrubby plant with attractive 
mealy leaves and cream flowers witii rod 
striping. 

2. The first leaf or leaves of a plant, 
forming part of the embryo in the seed. 
C.s may stay in the testa below ground or 
be raised above ground on germination; 
and In some plants (e.g. legumes) contain 
food reserves for the embryo. The 
number of C.s is the basis of the two 
classes of flowering plants, Monocotyle¬ 
dons and Dicotyledons. 

Cotylosaurs, primitive Upper Carboni¬ 
ferous and Triassic reptiles from which 
other reptiles are believed to have 
originated. 


Cotys, or Cotytto, Thracian goddess, 
whose festival, the Cotyttia, was cele¬ 
brated during the night and resembled 
that of c:!ybele. She was later worshipped 
at Corinth and Athens. 

Goucal, or Centropm, genus of bush- 
birds of the family CucuUdae; the species 
inhabit Asia, Africa, and Anstralia. 
They are strong-billed birds which feed 
on small animals, from insects to young 
birds, and in habit they arc chiefly terres¬ 
trial. Unlike many of their allies the 
cuckoos they build their own nests. 
C. sinensis, the crow-pheasant, is an 
Asiatic species. 

Couch, Sir Arthur Thomas Qulller-, 

see QmLLER'Ck^TJCH, Sin AUTHTTn T. 

Couch-grass, see Aghoyi’YROn. 

Couchant, term in heraldry, used to 
describe th(^ position of a boast lying down 
with ite head np. If its liead rests on its 
paw'H it is dormant. 

Coucy, Chastelain de, Fr. poet of the 
t2th <5ent., who took part in the Third 
Crusade (1189-91), being killed by the 
Saracens in 1203. His few songs were 
pub. by Fath os Die Lieder des Castellan 
von Couch, 1883. He Avas the hero of Le 
Bom.an dn Chdtclain de Coucy et de la 
Dame de Fnyel, a romance of the end of 
the 13th cent. Crapelct’s ed. appeared in 
1829, a reprint in 1895. Sec G. Paris, 
Bomnnia, viii, 1879. 

Coucy, Sires de, Fr. medioval family. 
Tliey wore resolute opponemts of the 
policy of royal aggrandisement pursued 
by Louis VT. One of them died at the 
siege of Acre (q.v.) in 1191, and another 
at Cr6cy (q.v.) in 1346. A member of the 
family, sent as a hostage to England, 
married Isabel, dangliter of Edward 111. 

Coucy-Le-Chateau-Auffrique, Fr. vil. in 
the dept of Aisne, 10 m. from Soissons. 
There arc the ruins of the splendid 13th- 
cent. ca^<tIo of the Sires de Coucy (q.v.), 
and a 12th-16th-cont. church. Fop. 760. 

Couh, Emile (1857-1926), apostle of 
auto-suggestion as a method of cure for 
disease, b, Troyes, France. He carried on 
business as a oheunist at Troyes, 1882- 
1910, and W’^as led, by an accidental 
occurrence in his business, to belief in the 
curative power of imagination and expec¬ 
tation. His fame was almost entirely due 
to his sincere simplicity and charity. He 
opened a free clinic at Nancy in 1910, and 
after the First World War lectured 
throughout France and in England and 
America—on his famous text ‘ Day by 
day and in every way I am growing better 
and bettor.’ 

Goueron, tn of Franco, situated on the 
Loire, in the dept Loiro-Inf6rieure. It 
has metal industries. Pop. 10,000. 

Coues, Eflliott (1842-99). Amer. orni¬ 
thologist and biologist, b. I’ortsmouth, 
Now Hampshire, U.S.A. He was prof, 
of anatomy at Washington and founded 
the Amer. Ornithologists’ Union. His 
chief works are Key to the North American 
Birds, 1872; A Field Ornithology, 1874; 
Birds of the North-west, 1874; Birds of 
the Colorado Valley, 1878; New England. 
Bird Life, 1881; and JLictionary of North 
American Birds, 1882. He also pub. a 
notable vol. on N. Amer. mammals, 
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Fwr-bearing Animals^ 1877, and eev. 
woricfl on early tarayel in the W. 

Ooucar, or Cougruar, see Puma. 

Gough, explosive expulsion of air from 
ill© respiratory passages produced by 
reflex action. Tlie nerves of the mucous 
membrane lining the upper air passages 
are particularly sensitive to irritation 
caused by foreign substances or inflainina- 
Uon. The action of coughing consists of 
a deep inspiration, followed by the closure 
of the glottis. The expiration suddenly 
bursts open the glottis, producing a 
current of high velocity which tends to 
sweep obstructive particles outwards 
through the mouth. The action—which 
is automatic, although it can be modified 
by voluntary efforts—normally has a 
sfdutary effwt in preventing these particles 
i*eaohing the lung field and setting up foci 
of infection there. It may, however, lead 
to excessive dietufbanco and exhaustion 
in some disoaaes. Coughing may he caused 
by irritation in the nasal passjige. pharynx, 
larynx, trachea, bronchial tubes, or lungs, 
due to the presence of particles of dust or 
food, or to Inflammation. The breathing of 
acrid vapours has the same effect, and 
gastric or T)urely nervous disturbances 
may constitute a cause. Some varieties of 
C. may be recognised by their characteristic 
sound: pleurisy (q.v.) gives rise to a half- 
suppressed C., bronchitis (q.v.) causes a 
loud and explosive C., whooping C. (q.v.) is 
accompanied by a violent inspiration, 
which causes the characteristic whoop, 
while the purely nervous 0. has an affected 
sound. The treatment depends on the 
predisposing cause, as it is often inadvis¬ 
able to check a C. as such. It is to bo 
observed, however, that continued cough¬ 
ing produces an ultra-sensitive condition 
of the respiratory passages, and, as so often 
happens, nature’s method of eliminating 
irritating substances may be too vigorous 
for the comfort of the organism m a whole. 
In young children coughing may pr(Klu<5e 
hernia, and there is possible dfmger of 
rupture of blood-vessels in consumptive 
patients. Remedies fall into two classes: 
expectorants, which help in the expulsion 
of irritating substances, and sedatives, 
which tend to allay the sensibility of the 
nerves causing coughing. 

CouUlet, industrial tn in the prov. of 
Hainaut, Belgium, 1 m. S. of Charleroi. It 
lias coal-inines, chemical works, ironworks, 
and furnaces. l*op. 13,900. 

Coulanges, Numa Denis Fustel de, see 
Fuhtkl, db Coulangks. 

Coulmiers, Fr. vil. in the dept of lanrot. 
12 m. from Orleans. The F’renoh defeated 
the Bavarians here in 1870 (see Franco- 
Gkr. War). Pop. 160. 

Coulomb, Charles Augustin de (17.36- 
1806), Fr. scientist, b, Angoulf»ino. IIo 
i« well known for research work in con¬ 
nection with mtignetism and electricity, 
and he invented the torsion balance for 
measuring the force of electric and mag¬ 
netic attraction. The practical unit of 
quantity of clec.*-tricity is named after him. 
In 1779 Ills essay, TMorie des machines 
simidest secured a prise offered by the 
Academy, of wliioh he afterwards b-eeatnn 
a mombf “ 


Coulomb, practical unit of quantity of 
eleotrioity, being the quantity coiivwed 
by a current of 1 ampere in 1 second. It is 
so called after the Fr. physicist and 
engineer, laiee Ampwrb. 

Couiommiers, Pr. tn in the dept of 
Seine-et-Mamo, on the Grand^Morin. It 
has printing n'orks, and moniifs. sugar 
and Brie cheese. Pop. 7700. 

Ooulsdon and Purloy, urb. dlst, of Surrey, 
England, about 3 m. from Croydon. Tliere 
are light engineering industries and chalk 
quarrying. Pop. (1954) 64,180. 

Coulter, John Merle (18.n-1928), Amor, 
botanist and eduoationaUst, h. Nlngpo, 
China, ©due. Hanover College. Botanist 
on the U.S.A. Geological Survey in the 
Rockies, 1872. President of the Amer. 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science (q.v.) in 1918. Pubs.: Plant 
Relations, 1899, 1910; Plant Stnudures, 
1899, 1904; Plant Studies, 1902. 1904; A 
Text Book of Botany, 1906; Manual of 
Rocky Mountain Botany, revised ©d. 1909; 
Fundamentals of Plant Breeding, 1914; 
Evolution in Sex Plants, 1914; and Plant 
Genetics, 1918. 

Coumarin, one of the most widely used 
synthetic crystalline aromatics In fancy 
perfumes for soaps find creams and in 
flavours. It occurs naturally in a number 
of plants, of Avhioh tonka beans, dates, 
leaves of w’-oodruff, melilot herbs may be 
mentioned. It has a pleasant spicy odour 
recalling that of now'-mown hay and a 
characteristic bitt-erish flavour much 
appreciated in confectionery, liqueui*s, 
and tobacco. 

Coumarouna, see Dipteryx. 

Council Bluffs, city and railway centre, 
cap. of Pottawattamie co., Iowa, U.S.A., 
on the Missouri R. opposite Omaha. 
Nebraska, with grain elevators and 
stockyards. It raaniifs. food products, 
machinery, tools, railway equipment, 
batteries, radio parts, and plastics, and 
is the seat of lovva School for the Deaf. 
It was named after the 1804 council 
between (Meriwether) Lewis and (hark 
and the Indians. C/. B. was an outfitting 
point for the gold rush of 1849, and 
became the E. terminus of the Union 
Ihicifto Railroad in 1863. Pop. 45,400. 

Council of Europe, estab. in 1919 by 
agreement of the consultative council of 
the BniHHols treaty (q.v.) organisation, 
consisting of a consultative assembly and 
a council of ministers. Its headquarters 
are in .Strasburg. Although Imviug no 
statutory force the C’.ouncil of Europe has 
played a considerable part in preparing 
the ground for siibsequont treaties among 
roups of its members on economic and 
efensive topics, all tending towards the 
European milty which is the Council’s 
ultimate goal. See further under Europe. 
History. 

Council of Industrial Design, see In¬ 
dustrial Design. 

Council of National Defense (U.S.A.), 
body created by Act of Congress in Aug. 
1916. and inaugurated in the spring 
of 1917, to co-ordinate the industries 
and resources of the nation. It included 
pwoi'etaries of war, navy, interior, 
c^i’inmtnre, commerce, and labour, and It 
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was responsible for the creation of sev. Constantinople (553't, held against Nes- 
oi'ganisations, each of which had special torianism. (6) The third of Oonstanti- 
functions bearing directly on the snooeas- nople (680) condemned the Monothelite 
fill prosecution of the war. The C. was heresy. (7) The second of Nicaea (787) 
assisted by an advisory commission. The was concerned with the iconoclast con- 
principle underlying its formation was troversy, and defined the respect to be 
adopted throughout the States, and state paid to images. (8) The fourth of Con- 
O.s of N. I), werefornicd with duties similar stantiiiople (869) attempted to secure the 
to those of the parent body. It has been peace of the E. and W, Clmrches by de- 
leplaced by the National Security Council posing Photius of Constantinople, who 
and National Security ftesoiirces Board. had unjustly obtruded himself Into this 
Council of Ten, ace Tign, ('OUNOIL OF. see. Those 8 C. were convoked by the 
Councils, Church (Lat. concilium^ from emperor, and the first 7 alone are reoog- 
cwm, together, and root caZ, to call), nised by the E. Churches. All the rest 
assemblies of ecclcs. dignitaries for the are subsequent to the great schism. The 
Tunposc of regulating some j)oint of faith 4 Lateran C. (Nos. 9-12) dealt with 
or discipline. The hist, of C. C. can he questions of discipline and condemned the 
<mrried back to the 2nd cent, ad, when Wfildenses and Albigensos. The dates are 
the churches of Asia Minor held C. to 1123, 1139. 1179. 121.'>. In 1245 was held 
decide against Montanisrn. These early C. the first of Lyons (No. 13), in 1274 the 
were evidently of a somewhat informal second of Lyons (No. 14). The fifteenth 
nature. Neither their composition nor council was held at Vienne in 1311. Thesix- 
their jurisdiction was clear. At various teonth, the Council of Constance (1411-18), 
times more important C. comprehending ended the scandal of the rival Popes, 
a dioce.se or a prov. were called, hut the Then come the C. of Basle (1431 ff.) and 
rise of oecumenical C. throws these into Ferrara-Florence (1438-41), usually com- 
the background. These general C. were bined as No. 17. The O. of Lateran V 
convoked by the emperor. Bisliops alone. (1512-17) and Trent (1545-63) were re- 
or the representative priests or deacons of forming C. The twentieth, held at the 
absent bishops, had the right to vote in Vatican in 1869, defined the infallibility of 
early times. Abbots were later included, the Pope. The great work on the subject is 
and cardinals who held no bishopric. At K. J. von Hefele’s Konziliengcs^cliichte (7 
the Vatican Council cardinals, bishops, vols.). 1855-74, completed by J. Horgon- 
and generals of religious orders were rother. 1887-90. 

allowed to vote. There is no proof that the Coundouriotis, Paul (1855 -1935), Gk 
papal legates exercised the presidency, adm. and president; b. in the isle of 
Even Ultramontane writers of the Rom. Hydra. He successfully commanded the 
Church agree that there is no more than a navy in the Balkan war of 1912 -13, and 
probability that they did so at Nicaea. M'as minister of marine, 1915 and 1917-19. 
The question as to the superiority of the C. became regent on the death of King 
Pope to an oecumenical council was hotly Alexander, 1920; and again on the 
contested during the Middle Ages, but departure of King George II, Doc. 1923. 
Rom. Catholics have now had the matter In April 1924 he was proclaimed prosi- 
settled for them by the Vatican Council, dtmt; ho resigned Mar. 1926, hut resumed 
Many medieval theologians also held that office on 25 Aug. Re-elected 31 June 
tlie decisions of a general council were only 1929, he resigned 9 Dec. 1929. 
binding when they were received as such Counsel, see Advocate; Barrister. 
by the whole Church, and this practically Counsellor, in law, one who gives advice 
resolves itself into a question as to which in legal matters, now always termed 
C. are oecumenical. St Augustine, in a counsel. The term (]). is retained as the 
treatise against the Donatists, affirms that full description of a queen’s counsel in the 
plenary C. assembled from the whole ceremony of calling now ‘silks' within 
Christian world may bo corrected, but the Bar. The peers of the realm are 
by the beginning of the 7t)i century hereditary C.s of the Crown. 

WHS generally held that general C. were Count (Lat. corners, a companion), name 
infallible. The raoclorn Rom. Catholic derived from classical times, practically 
theory is that the decrees of a council synonj’mous with the Eng. word earl of 
only become binding when ratified by the the present day. In the earliest times it 
Pope. Though there is some diffcronco in was merely the name given to an atton- 
the manner of numbering the oecumenical dant; but those who were tlie attendants 
C., the following method, that of Hefele, of the Rom. emperor came, by reason of 
Is the one generally adopted in the Rom. their office, to bo much more important 
Church: (1) The first of Nicaea (ad 325), officials than mere att-endants, hence the 
held at the height of the Arian con- meaning of the word changed slightly, 
iroversy at the summons of Constantine, This was also the case under the Emperor 
drew up the major part of the Nicene Constantine, who made the word a title 
Creed. (2) The first of Constantinople of some of his officials. Under the Frankish 
(381) completed the Nicene Creed, tie- kings the word also meant more than 
lining the divinity of the Holy Spirit, attendant, the comes palatii, or C. of the 
(3) The Council of Ephesus (431), hold to palace, being the second highest official 
defend tlio faith against the Ncstorians, of the state. He eventually came to act 
safeguarded the personality of Clirist by as the representative of the king during 
giving the title of Theoiokos (Mother of the latter’s absence. This same title 
God) to his mother. (4) The Council of was used also in other countries, and the 
Chalcedon (451) condemned the opposite C.s palatine, as they were called, ruled 
heresy of Eutyches. (5) The second of over certain provs. and made the title 
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hereditary by handing it doMTi to their 
eldest sons. Later on, howevcir, in France 
there were numbers of people who bore 
the title of O., many of them having 
merely assumed the title W'ithont royal 
grant. This title does not exist in 
England, the neai-est approacli being that 
of an earl’s wife, w'ho is a eoimtess. In 
Germany the (iraf seems to have been 
identical with the C. of other countries; 
the word still remains in the Eng. words 
margrave (or marquess) and landprave. 

Count Out. Forty members must bo 
present either in a debate in the Uouso of 
(/’ommoiiB or in a committee of the whole 
House, and it is the duty of the Speaker 
or chahman if ho is not satisfied that 
there is a quoTuni of forty members to 
give the order for withdrawal of strangers 
and for the sunmions of members from the 
precincts of the House. Two minutes 
are allowed for additional members to 
assemble; if, after two counts, there are 
under fort^^, the House adjourns. 

Counter: 1. Circular parry in fencing 
(q-v.). 

2. Blow given as a reply to the oppo¬ 
nent’s lead in boxing. 

Counter Irritants form a class of 
remedies used extornallj% whicli by setting 
up irritation relieve pain or congestion 
elsewhere in the system. Their effect is 
probablj’ due to reflex action, caused by 
tlie impression tliey prodnee on the nerves 
of the skin. Tliey are divided into three 
classes: (1) liubefacAeiits, wliich increase 
the heat and redness, e.g. liot waiter; 
(2) Vesicanis, wdiich prialuce blisters, 
e.g. cantharides; and (3) Pustulants, of 
wdiich croton oil is an example. Tlio use 
of the stronger C. I. should only he under 
medical advice, as great harm can be done 
by oarcless or injudicious treatment. 

Counterfeit, nee Cof Nixo. 

Counterfort, i n aTchitocturc, a buttress or 
arch built against a. \vfill to strengthen it. 
C/.s are frequently used when outward 
pressure is exerted on the oi»posib^ side of 
the wall by heavy constrn<*fiouaI work, 
and in terraces to resist the pressure of soil. 

Counterguard, term used to ih'signate 
the rampart built low'cr than and running 
along tljo length of a hfistitni or ravelin, 
a ditch lying belwuen them. 

Countermine, see IMines. 

Counterpoint, one of the most important 
d(wices of musical composition, best 
defined in iion-toelmical terms as the art 
of combining two or more melodies in 
such a way that, looked at or listened to 
horizontally, they retain tlieir indi\idual 
quality, while vertically they produce 
satisfactory harmonies and T)rogi*ossioTis, 
with dissonances, where they occur inciden¬ 
tally, resolved into concord according to 
certain loiles. The so-calJod strict C. is 
governed entirely by rules and has to bo 
mastered by the student of composition; 
hut it is rarely applied to any musie that 
claims to be a w'ork of art, where C. is far 
more often governed by the emnposer’s 
imagination and feeling for satisfying 
combination. Double or invertible C. 
is the joining of tw’o parts, or more (triple 
C., quadi'uple O., in combinations 

sounding equally well wduclicver part 

E.E. 4—C 


is placed uppermost, in the bass, or (to the 
more numerous combinations) in the 
middle; but the complicated changes in 
the intervallio incidence of the parts 
which this involves make a knowledge of 
the rules the more imperative, even if, as 
often in modern music, the composer 
decides to disregard them and to let each 
part pursue its way regardless of passing 
dlsa-^eeable clashes. This kind of 
writing is now usually known as ‘linear* 
C., the line traced by each part being more 
important than the harmonic results of 
their interseiffion. 

Counter-Reformation, The, the revival 
in the Horn. Catholic Church which com¬ 
batted and, within little more than 100 
years, cliecked the advance of the 
Reformation (q.v.). Its main factors 
were as follows: (1) The revival of true 
piety and devotion at the heart of the 
Church. The Oratory of Divine Love, a 
sodality of priests founded at Rome, 1517, 
to restore the dignity of divine service and 
cultivate the spiritual life, included men 
of the highest calibre and of groat in¬ 
fluence, e.g. Caraffa (later Paul IV, 
1555-9), Reginald Pole, and Morone. 
Paul III made 6 of its members cardinals, 
and commissioned from them a scheme for 
reform, the Oonsilium delectorum car- 
divalium . , . de emen/lenda ercicjiia, 1538. 
Moreover, a series of popes of the highest 
moral and spiritual temper directed the 
Church throughout the poriorl, while an 
extraordinary number of saints arose to 
Invigorate her and by the foundation of 
new religious orders to recruit and train 
souls for her servic^e: e.g. I*hiUp Nori 
(1515-95), founder of the Oratorians; 
Ignatius Loyola (1491”155()), founder of 
the .lesuits; Teresa of Avila (1515-82), 
founder of the Discalcod Carmelites. 
Other great saints of the period were John 
of the Cross, Charles Borroineo, John of 
God, I'rancus Xa™r, Peter of Alcantara, 
Vincent de Paul, and Francis de Sales; 
among tlie now’ orders were the Capuchins, 
Paulino.s, Barnabites, and Hrsulines. But 
tlio most powerful instrument of tiie C. R. 
undoubtedly w as (2) the Socitjty of Jesus, 
touuded 1534, originally for tho conver¬ 
sion of the heatlieu (for its achievements, 
see Jesitits; Missions, Homan Catho¬ 
lic) and sanctioned, 1540, by Paul III, 
wdio also ill 1542 founded (3) the Rom. 
Impiisition (q.v.) wdiich, with the Sp. 
Inquisition extinguished Protestantism 
and heresy in Italy and Spain. In this 
connexion tho Index of Prohibited Books, 
instituted by Paul 1V\ 1559, should bo 
mentioned, and the brutal massacre of 
2000 Waldonscs in Calabria, 1562. 
l*aul III also doBorves credit for sum¬ 
moning (4) tho Council of Trent (q.v.), 
1545-63, wiiieh laid the dogmatic and 
disciplinary basis of the C. H., abolished 
many abuses, and started the specialised 
training and formation of the clergy by 
ordering and regulating the institution of 
seminaries. Tho amazing exploits of 
(5) C/atholic missionaries, especially Jesuit, 
also provided a thrilling stimulus tu 
emulation in the Church at home (see 
Missions, Homan Catholic). In 1622 the 
Congregation de jrropaganda fidci w’as set 
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np. <6) Education was another potent ] Cheshunt Collogo in Hertfordshire was 
weapon of the C. R., and in 1558 St Peter opened, but was transferred to Cambridgre 


Oanifidus produced his Triple Catechisms 
which went through 200 ^s. liefore his 
death in 1597. 1 n the innumerable Jesuit 

schools and collegres many of the (7) miens 
who used their political power on tlie side 
c«C Rom. Catholicism had been brongrht up, 
e.gr. the Emperor Ferdinand II (1619-37) 
and the Elector Maximilian of Bavaria 
(1619-1651). See L. IhiUan, Heliaion 
since the Reforjnatio'n, 1924; H. J. Kidd, 
The Counter-Ueformaiion, 1933. 

Counterscarp, military term to denote 
that side of a ditch in fortifications which 
confronts the attacking force, the inner 
side being known as the escarp or scarp. 

Countersign, military term for a watch¬ 
word or sign previously arranged to 
prevent unauthorised persons from pass¬ 
ing a line of sentries. 

Countertenor, the liigliost adult male 
voice produced naturally, i.e. without 
falsetto, as in the case oi the male alto. 
The range is short, from about G below the 
treble stave to E at its top, and it occurs 
extremely rarely, though it is now culti¬ 
vated again for the perfonnanoe of old 
music. It is used most frequently in 
17th-oent. vocal music, notably that of 
PurceU, who was himself a C. 

Countervailing Duty, term applied to 
describe import duties imposed by a gov. 
to protect home industries against 
foreign competition or tJio dumping of 
foreign products on an unprotected 
market. Examples of (JJ. D.s ani the duties 
fixed by tlie Brit. (iov. under the Safe¬ 
guarding of Industries Act. 

Countervallation, or Contravallation 
(Lat. contra, against, \xillum., a rfunport), 
term used with reference to fortifications, 
and signifying a chain of forts constructed 
round a besieged place to prevent any 
sorties by tlie garrison. These redoubts, 
wliich were put up by the besieging army, 
could be disconnected or joined by means 
of a parapet. 

Countess of Huntingdon’s Connection, 
or Huntingdonians, sect of Galvinistic 
Methodists founded in 174 8 by Selina, 
Countess of Huntingdon (1707 -91), widow 
of the ninth earl. Coming under the in¬ 
fluence of Jolm Wesley, she became a 
member of his religious society in Fetter 
Lane in 1739, but when he renounced 
Calvinism she supported George White- 
field, and made him her domestic chaplain 
in 1748. Whitefleld’s personality and 
Iireaching attracted many noUible i)oople 
to her house in I^ark Lane, hicluding Lord 
Chesterfield, Bolingbroke, and Horace 
Walpole. Later the countess built chapels 
in Brighton (1761), Bath (1765),Tunbridge 
Wells (1769), Worcester (1773), Spa 
Fields, London (1779), and many other 
places, while in 1768 she instituted 
Trevecca College, near Talgarth, Brecon- 
8hii*e, for the theological training of her 
chaplains. She seceded from the Church 
of England in 1783 when the bishops 
refused to ordain her prot6g68, thus be- 
■coming a dissenter; and in 1790 she 
-evolved a scheme for the perpetuation of 
the Connection after her death. In 1792 
the lease of Trevecca House expired and 


in 1906. Spa Fields chapel was trans¬ 
ferred to Golders Green in 1910. Most of 
the churches are now served by CoBgi*e- 
gational ministers. See the ann. reports of 
the Countess of Huntingdon’s Connection. 

Country Danoe, originally an Eng. 
dance practised by C. people in the 
open air. It was introduced into France 
(1715-23) under the erroneous name 
rontre-danse, and passed on to other 
countries, whore it lost its rustic character 
and became a bfiUrooin dance. In Eng. 
the word C. B. is especially applied to 
dances with 2 long lines of an indefinite 
number of couples facing each other. The 
dancera are continually changing their 
places, as in the ‘ Swedish ’ and ‘ Sir Roger 
de Coverley.* In recent years there lias 
been in Great Britain a i*evival of interest 
in these dances, under the aegis of the 
Folk Dance and Song Society. See 
Steele, Spectator, 2 (1711). 

‘Country Life,’ weekly periodical foun¬ 
ded by the late Edward Hudson in 1897 to 
cover racing, hunting, and other outdoor 
sports. More recently it has owed its 
reputation to its descriptions of country 
houses, its articles on collecting and the 
fine arts, and the high standard of its 
photography. 

‘Countryman, The,’ quarterly non- 
party review, pocket size, founded in 
1927 by J. W. Robertson Scott, now 
owned by the proprietors of Punch and 
edited by John (Mpps at Burford, Oxford¬ 
shire. Its circulation has risen to over 
80,090. It covers every aspect of rural 
life except field sports. 

County (derived from the Lat. comitatas, 
through the I'r. comte). O. or shire is a 
term used to designate a specific area of a 
kingdom for administrative purposes. In 
the United Kingdom the boundaries of 
the C.s in some cases combine dista. wliloh 
were formerly old kingdoms, notably Kent, 
Surrey, and Sussex, while other C.s have 
been formed by Acts of l^arliament. The 
C.s fire themselves combinations of hun¬ 
dreds, and have their ovra ofiioers for the 
administration of certain local matters and 
an elective C. council. In the U.vS.A. C.s 
are divs. of the states made by the state 
legislature primarily for purposes of law, 
their powers differing widely in each state. 
See Local Goveknmknt. 

County Clerk, see Local Authorities, 
Officers of. 

County Council, created by the Local 
Government Act, 1888, os the unit of local 
government for the management of the 
administrative and financial Ifusiness of a 
CO. or div. of a co. Before the Act the 
vast increase in the activities of the State 
in matters of local government found 
expression in the periodical creation of 
numerous local boards acting indepen¬ 
dently of each other, and In the gradual 
extension in aU directions of the admini¬ 
strative duties of justices of the peace in 
quarter sessions. The consequent over¬ 
lapping of local governmental areas, nearly 
every public authority dividing the 
country differently and with no reference 
to other divs., led to a lack of coherent 
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principle in the performance of these 
delegated State duties. The Act of 1888, 
by creating: bodies in area and personnel 
truly representative of cos., effected a 
considerable measure of uniformity in the 
world of local government. 7'he term 
county, or administrative county, as used 
in the Act is not synonymous with county 
in tlie ordinary sense. Hy adopting the 
existing tn councils in the nmnioipal bors. 
(9fe also Borouoh) os co-ordinate bodies 
with the O. C.s the term C. O. includes a 
number of large tns 'with a pop. of over 
7.5,000 each in the category of adtninlstra- 
tive cos, ITiider the Local Government 
Act, 10:i3, a bor. council may not promote 
a Hill to constitute the bor. a co. bor. 
unless the pop. is 75,000 or upwards 
(The first Schedule to tlie Ijocal Govern* 
meiit Act, 1933. gives 49 administrative 
cos. for England, excluding London, and 
12 for Wales; and 80 co. bors. in England 
and 3 in Wales.) Means wore provided for 
creating additional administrative cos. as 
occasion requires by Order in Council, e.g. 
Isle of Wight, 1889. B'urthor, some cos. 
possess more than 1 C. O., e.g. Yorkshire is 
divided into 3 adnuiiistrative cos., the 
N., E., and W. Ridings, the W. lUdlng 
comprising as much of the wapentake of 
the CO. of York as is not included in York 
bor. Lincoln Is divided into 3 adminis¬ 
trative cos., and Suffolk and Sussex into 
2 each: while the administrative co. 
of London, under the London O. O., 
comprises the metropolitan portions of 
Middlesex, Kent, and Surrey. The C. C. 
consists of a chairman, aklennen, and 
councillors without restriction as to sox. 
Tlio chairman is elected annually by the 
(J. O. from among the co. aldermen and 
councillors, or persons qualified to be 
aldennen or councillors; and unless he 
resigns or ceases to be quallMed he con¬ 
tinues ill office until his successor becomes 
entitled to act as chairman. During his 
term of ofllco the chainnan continues to 
be a member of the O. C., notwithstanding 
the provisions of the Act of 1933 as to the 
retirement of co. councillors at the end of 
three years. Aldermen are elected by 
the couiudllors from co. councillors or 
persons qualified to bo co. councillors; 
the number of aldermen is one-third of 
the number of co. councillors, and In 
eveiy third year, being the year in which 
co. councillors are elected, one-half of the 
total number of aldermen must retire. 
Co. councillors are elected for 3 years, 
and they must retire together in every 
third year in April. Clerks In holy 
orders and peers owning property in the 
CO. may serve as aldermen or councillors, 
and, generally, the qnallQc.ation for 
cnuncillops is the same as for bor. coun¬ 
cillors. Iversons of either sex registered 
as co. electors, or enrolled biirgeasos of 
any iion-oo. bor., are qualified as co, 
electors, the qualifications for the fran¬ 
chise being the same for men and women 
(Representation of the People Acts, 1948 
and 1949; and Local Government Act, 
1933, section 7). 

The constitution of the London C. C. 
differs somewhat from that of other C. C.s. 
Each pari. dlv. in London co. elects 2 


members to the council with the exoetJtion 
of the City, which elects 4, making a total 
of 124 councillors. The 20 aldermen are 
elected as in the case of other councillors. 
The functions of the C. C.s comprise a great 
variety of duties original and supervisory, 
and until 1933 the Ministry of Housing 
and Local Government had the power to 
transfer to them the statutory powers, 
duties, and liabilities of the Privy Oounoil, 
or any gov. dept, relating to matters 
of administration within the cos. The 
CO. p<»lice outside the Metropolitan area 
ai*© under tiio joint control of sub-com¬ 
mittees appointed by the C. C. and the 
Justices of quarter sessions. The C. C., 
since the Education Act, 1944, is the local 
education aatliority, except that local 
educational divisional executives may be 
estab. where the pop. is 60,000 or there 
are 7000 primary school pupils. A C. C. 
has the same power of making by-laws as a 
bor. ] t is also the highway authority for all 
CO. roads {see Hiokwavs and below) and 
may make contributions towards the cost 

. ' * highway 

CO. road; 
the repairs 
of CO. bridges. It has certain duties ap¬ 
pertaining to public health, administoring 
the Acts relating to noxious insects and 
pests, and preventing the pollution of rivs. 
and abuses in selling bread and coal. 
Under the Housing Acts it may assume 
the powira of a defaulting rural dlst. 
council in the duty of providing housing 
accommodation, and is charged with the 
duty of appointing a co. medical oflftoer of 
health. It may prepare draft schemes for 
small lioldings and lend money to tenants 
purchasing small holdings. It sanctions 
the compulsory purchase of land for 
allotments (statutory provisions on the 

{ )Owers of O. C.s to acquire and deal in 
and are to be found in the Local Govern¬ 


ment Act, 1933, part vii). It grants 
music, dancing, and race-course licences. 
It appoints the coroner (mv.) for the 
shire, the co. surveyor, and the public 
analyst. It may fix the boundaries of dist. 
and par. councils subject to confirmation 
by the Minister of Housing and Local 
Government, and make orders for grouping 
pars, into one administrative unit ^th 
their consent. Over smaller local govern¬ 
ing bodies it exercises under various Acts 
laige supervisory powers, and generally 
It is responsible for the proper working of 
the Local Government Acts within its 
boundaries. Its powers in relation to 
finance are considerable. It does much of 
the work once exclusively performed by 
quarter sessions. It sanctions loans by 
par. councils, and itself has large borrow¬ 
ing powoi*s on the security of its ann. 
revenue, subject to the control of the 
Ministry of Ilousing and Local Govern¬ 
ment; chiefiy for the execution of perma¬ 
nent works. The revenue of the O. C. 
apart from the co. rate is derived chiefly 
from royalties, fines, tolls, and rents, 
together with State subventions. Very 
extensive i)ower8 have been vested in the 
London C. C., and others have been added. 
With the necessary modifications the 
Local Government Act of 1888 did not 
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extend to Scotland or Ireland. The 
Act of 1894 applies only to Enjfland and 
Wales. 

There has been a distinct trend in 
modern legislation to use more and more 
the machinery of the C. C.s for the ad¬ 
ministration of local government. The 
Education Act of 1902 transferred to them 
work of the highest importance from a 
national point of view, and, as a result, 
there has been a perc'cptible levelling up 
in the standard of primary and secondary 
education throughout the country. More 
work was given to them by tho Local 
Government Act of 1929, wliich abolished 
Boards of Guardians and transferr(‘d ttie 
functions of the poor law authorities jis 
from 1 April 1930 to tho council of tho 
CO. or CO. bor. comprising the poor law 
area for which tho poor law authority 
had i)re\dou8ly acted. To-day, however, 
local authorities are no longer responsible 
for the relief of the poor, a National 
Assistance Board having been set up to 
administer a State scheme. In view of 
the remarkable development in road trans¬ 
port in the last two decades, the ad¬ 
ministration and maintenance of roads 
became a matter of vital importance, and 
the same Act made certain provisions 
with regard to them which affected C. C.s. 
As from 1 April 1930 the following are 
CO. roads: (1) main roads; (2) roads con¬ 
structed by a C. C. with the aid of an 
advance by the Ttoad Board (no longer 
existing) or Ministry of Transport; (3) 
roads declared by a C. C. to he main roads; 
(4) roads built imder the Development, 
etc., Roads, etc. Act, 1909; (5) highways 
in rural dists. which before 1 April 1930 
were controlled by rural dint, councils; 
(0) classified roads wldcli were or arc 
vested in bor. councils and urb. (list, 
councils; (7) any ordinary road which a 
C. C. on application of an urb. (list, council 
declares to be a (;o. road or which the 
Ministry of Transport so declares on 
appeal by an urb. dist. council. Co. roads, 
however, may cease to bo such by an order 
of the Ministry of i’ransjiort on api)lica- 
tion of tlie C. C. (Jertain bor. and m’b. 
dist. councils may claim to maintain a co. 
road within their area, but the C. C. must 
pay for the work. The following lists are 
a broad attempt to show tho present 
distribution of functions to C. C.s, co. bor. 
councils, and the London C. C. The lists 
are, however, liable to much local varia¬ 
tion. C. C.s: registration of births, 
deaths, and marriages; various by-laws; 
adoption and boarding out, etc. of child¬ 
ren; education (including school medical 
service and meals); registration of electors; 
licensing of entertainments (theatres, 
cinemas, race-courses); analysis of ferti¬ 
lisers and feeding stuffs; inspection, 
analysis, etc. of food and dnigs; housing 
(assistance in rural areas); land charges 
registration; libraries and musemns; 
motor vehicles and drivers’ licensing; 
nursing homes registration; parks and 
open spaces; petroleum storage and 
etations; police (through a joint standing 
committee of the C. C. and the co. justices); 
remand homes; prevention of pollution of 
rivs.; maintenance of roads and bridges; 


inspection of shops; inspection of weights 
and measures; and protection of wild 
birds. The functions of co. bor. councils 
include all tho above, but police are 
controlled by a Statutory Watch Com¬ 
mittee. In addition the following: pro¬ 
vision of allotments; baths, swimming 
baths, and wash-housc'is; control of 
building; cemeteries; control of coniiiioii 
lodging houses; notidcation and disinfec¬ 
tion of infectious diseases; mortuaries; 
suppression of nuisances; sanitary ser¬ 
vices—drains, sewerage, refuse disposal; 
smoke abatement; and vaccination. The 
functions of tho London C. C. include 
most of those of tho C. f\s generally, 
excepting registration of births, deaths, 
and marriages; r(',gistration of el(i(!t()rs; 
analysis of fertilisers and feeding stuffs; 
food and drug inHi)ection; libraries and 
museums; police; and wild birds prott‘c- 
tion. But the London C. C. has the 
following additional functions: control of 
building: provision of liouses; road 
construction, as well as maintenance; and 
prevention of Thames floods. 

In Canada, in Ontario, Quebec, and 
New Brunswick, whore rural local 
government areas are known as cos., the 
C. C. is made ii]> of tho (docted reeves and 
deputy reeves of tho townships and vils. 
In some cos. the smaller tns are also part 
of the CO., and in that case tho mayor of 
tho tn is also a mcinbor of tho C. 
Those Canadian C. C.s, whoso presiding 
officer is chosen by the council and is 
called a ward<*n, control all matters of 
general intrn'est to the wliolo co., such as 
h(*ulth, education, welfare, and roads. 
6'cc aJso Local Goveunment. 

County Courts. Uistorically a co. 
court w'us a development of the judicdal 
side of tho shire-moot and the old court of 
requests or ‘lesser Court of E((uity for th(^ 
hearing of ])oor nuin’a suits. ’ Civil 
jurisdiction of C. C. ceased when tho 
judges of the Cuiia Regis travelled tho 
country on circuit to hear cases at local 
assizes. Tho modern C. C. were set up in 
184G to deal with cases involving loss than 
£20 for tlio benefit of persons who could 
not afford to litigate in ttie higher courts. 
Subsequent statutes, the most recent being 
the County Courts Act, 1955, have in¬ 
creased their jurisdiction. Tho Counf.y 
Courts A(t, 1840, divided the country into 
co. court dists. At present there are 
59 dists. or circuits in England and Wales, 
to each of which are assigned one or 
more judges. The lord chancellor is om- 
povverod to appoint up to 80 judges. A 
CO. court judge, who must bo a barrister 
of at least 7 years’ standing, may not 
practise at the Bar or sit in Parliament. 
Acticjns are usually tried by judge alone, 
trial by jury being very rare. The less 
important cases are tried by the co. court 
registrars (q.v.), who also deal wdth inter¬ 
locutory proceedings (q.v.). Co. court 
procedure is simpler anti less costly than 
that of High Court actions. 

The C. C. have jurisdiction in: (1) 
actions invohing contract and tort (q.v.) 
for amounts not exceeding £400; (2) ac¬ 
tions for tho rec^ovory of or concerning the 
title to laud or hereditaments whoso not 
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arm. value for rating pnrpoeos does not ex¬ 
ceed £100; (3) equity actions in wliloh the 
value of tiie matter in disput-o does not 
exceed £500; (4) probate and admiralty 
actions limited to £1000; (5) actions 
remitted from the High CJourt; (6) 
bankruptcy ])etitions in dists. outside a 
radiuH of 5 m. of the Royal CJourts of 
Justice, Strand. A wide ranges of ini8c>ol- 
lanoouH matters aie by rarious statutes 
referred to (I C. foi* de<*Jsion (c.g. the 
granting of new leascws under tlio Landlord 
4ind 'renant Ae.t, 1954, disputed rent 
increases under the Housing Kei)air8 and 
Rents Acts, 1954) (see Lanplord and 
Tenant). 

Unlike tlio High Court, C. C. may 
order judgment (lebts to be paid by 
instalinents. 


County Rates are the part of the 
general rate collected by precept of the 
CO. council (q.v.), in connection with local 
gov. expenditure to meet deflcienoios 
not provided for out of revenue or 
Exchequer grants. Some purposes for 
which a i)recept may be issued are the 
cost of tlio assi/es and co. sessions, lialf 
the apjiroved net expenditure of the co. 
police, and expenses under the Education 
Act, 1944. SVe also Local GovEJtNMENT 
Finance. 

County Sessions, the general or quarter 
sessions cif tlie iicace for the co., sit to 
try su(‘h crimes as siatiito law expressly 
pennits them to try, and hear appeals 
against summary convictions where a 
right of apjieal is given by statute to the 
person convicted. (Quarter sessions iu 
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County Hall, Lambeth, is the head¬ 
quarters of the London (’o. (’ouucil (q.v,). 
It is situated on a site of (il ae.. partly 
ixHjluimed from tlu^ riv. forcsliorc, running 
nortlnvards along the S. bank of the 
Thames from Westminster liridge. The 
building, designed by Ralph Ivnott (who 
was iutlnonccd by Riraiicsi), was begun in 
1911 and the S. part of the riv. frontage 
completed in 1922, Avheii C. II. was 
formally ot>ened. The N. part was com¬ 
pleted 1931-3, and the total cost Avas 
nearly .£4,000,000. There are 9 floors and 
nearly 1000 rooms, among them a large 
council chamber, a large library devoted 
to London hist., etc., 22 couimittco rooms, 
and rooms devoted to an art collection and 
MSS. relating to London. There is also 
an Extension Building between Belvedere 
Hoad and York Road. C. H. has a staff 
of about 6000. 


cos. must be held within a pe»riod of throo 
wtadvs iinniedijitc^ly before and after tlio 
four quarter da,y.s. Quarter sossioiia in 
bors. are fixt'd by the bor. recorder. 
The court Is constituted by two or more 
justices of the peaces presided over by 
a chairman. Generally spealdng, the 
criminal jurisdiction of the 0. S. i.s re¬ 
stricted to minor felonies and inisde- 
moanours, the more serious crimes being 
tried at assizes. They are forbidden to 
try treason, murder, or any capital felony 
or any fehmy punishable by penal servi¬ 
tude for life. They also exerci.se juris¬ 
diction in rating appeals and the licensing 
of platios for the sale of intoxicants. 

Coup. A coup d'Hat is an arbitrary 
stroke of policy, carried out suddenly 
both violently and illegally by the ruling 
I>ower, witii entire disregard of the pre¬ 
rogatives of other parts of the body politic. 
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The two most famous Instances are Napo¬ 
leon Bonaparte’s O. of 1799, endinsr the 
directory by his ‘ whiff of Krapeshot,* and 
that of Louis Napoleon, which broke up 
the nationaJI assembly by force, 1851. A 
coup de main is a sudden and successful 
attack, made to capture a position in¬ 
stantaneously. A coup d'iiil (glance) 
' moans a rai)id, comprehensive view of a 
complicated matter, often used of the 
faculty of taking a general survey of a 
military position and estimating its 
advantages and disadvantages. Coup dc 
grdee is the merciful linal blow which 
puts a victim out of pain, bcnco a decisive 
or finishing stroke. A coup dc. tMdtre is a 
trick of the stage, or any sudden sensa¬ 
tional act. 

Coupar-Angus, par. and burgh of Perth¬ 
shire, Scotland, near It. Tsla, 12 m. from 
Perth. There are remains of a lloin. 
camp, and also of the Cistercian abbey, 
founded 1164 by Malcolm IV. C. has a 
cannery, and there are steam saw-mills 
and agric. implement works. Pop. 2175. 

Couped (Coup4), heraldic term used 
to describe the head or any limb of an 
animal, or a part of a plant, represented 
as cut off clean and smoothly In a straight 
line. Where the representation isjagged 
and uneven, as if forcibly tom off, it is 
blazoned ‘erased.’ Coup6 (from Fr. 
couper^ to cut) is also applied to an 
ordinary with extremities out off so os not 
to reach the shield’s boundaries. 

Couperin^ Franpois (1668-1733), Fr. 
organist, harpsichordist, and oomposer, 
the greatest member of a large musical 
family. Learnt music from his father, 
Charles C. (1638-79), his uncle Francois C. 
(c. 1631-1701), and from Jaoques-Donis 
Thomelm, organist of the king’s chapel. 
Appointed organist at the Paris church of 
Samt-Oervais in 1685, where he remained 
until his death. In 1693 lie aucoeeded 
’PbcMzielin as organist to tlie king, and in 
1717 received the title of Ordinaire de la 
Mnsique de la ohamhre du Hoi. He had 
l>een oemneoted with the court before 
and taught the royal children. In wider 
circles, too, he was famous as harpsichord 
teacher, and laid domi liis system in tho 
treatise L’Art de toucher Ic clavecin^ 1716. 
He married Marie-Aniie Ansault c. 1689, 
and they had two daughters, tlie second 
of whom. Marguerite Antoinette, b, 1705, 
became a distinguished harpsichordist. 
Works Include 4 books of harpsichord 
pieces (c. 230); 42 organ pieces; 4 Concerts 
royaux for harpsichord, strings, and wind 
instruments; 10 chamber concertos, Les 
OoUts-r^unis: 4 suites for strings and 
harpsichord, Le^ Nations] chamber sonata 
IjS Pamasse, ou I’ApotMoae de Corelli and 
UApothiose . . . de Jjully; 2 suites of 
pieces for viols with figured bass; some 
miscellaneous chamber works; 12 songs 
for one, two or three voices; church music 
includes Lmidate pueri JJominum,, Legons 
de T^n^bres, a number of motets, etc. 
See life by A. Tessior, 1926; J. Tiersot, 
Les Couperin^ 1926; W. Mellers, Francois 
Couperin, 1950. 

CouperuB, Louit-Marie-Anne (1863- 
1923), Dutch poet and novelist, b. Tho 
Hague, but spent his boyhood years in tho 


Dutch E. Indies. His first works were 
two collections of poems, Een Lent van 
Vaerzen (Springtide of Verso), 1884, and 
Orchidee^n, 1886. His first novel, Eline 
Vere, 1888, a vivid pictiire of society at 
the Dutch cap., won him fjune. He 
united in his \^tings the ideas and 
tendencies of both Fr. and Scandinavian 
literature. Other works are Noodlot, 
1890; Extase, 1891; Majesteit, 1893; 
JVere/dtyredc, 1894; Metarnorfoze, 1897; 
Over lichtende Drempeis, 1903; IHonyzos, 
1904. C. also wrote tho fairy-tales 
Psyche, 1897, and Fidessa, 1899. II© has 
a preference for portraying decadent times 
and people, which he describes with great 
psychological insight. Most of liis novels 
have been trails, into Eng. by A. Toxoira 
de Mottos. J. L. Walch, L. (Jouperus, 
1921: H. van Booven, Leven en ]VerIcen 
van L. Couperus, 1933. 

Couple, in statics, consists of two equal 
forces acting in opposite directions on a 
body along two parallel straight lines. It 
is impossible for a C. to keep a body in 
equilibrium, for any O. tends to rotate tho 
body. The distance between the lines of 
action of tho two forces is known as tho 
arm of the C., and the moment is tho 
product of one of tlie forces and the arm 
of the C. 

Coupled Circuits nre^ electric circuits so 
placed or connected that energy can bo 
transferred from one to the otlier. Cir¬ 
cuits which have a resistance or reactance 
tn common are resistance- or reactanoo- 
ooupled. The primary and secondary of a 
transformer are inductively coupled. 
Two coils so i>laoed that magnetic flow 
reduced by a current in one (primary) is 
nked with tho other (sooonaary) have 
mutual inductance M defined as (in 
heurys) ^ 10"‘*x (linked flux in seoonila^ 
produced by primary current)/(primary 
current). If Li and are the inimary 
and secondary inductances, the maxi¬ 
mum M would occur if the whole flow 
were Imlrad with both hiEOiflts, M* 
- £*. The ratio MfViLM Is the 

ooefficElent of ooupliiig. Goopli^ a .secon • 
dary coil to a primary has the effect of 
adding an impedance {ojMyiZ^ to tho 
primary, where Zt is the secondary 
impedance. Tho induced voltage in the 
secondary is — jeuA//, where lx is the 
primary current. See Alternating Cur*- 
rent; Circuits, Electric; Electro¬ 
magnetic Induction. 

Couplet, 2 linos of verso, usually of 
tho same length, rhyming and forming a 
unit. The commonest forms in Eng. are 
the heroic C. {see Heroic Verse) and 
tho octosyllabic O. 

Coupon^ document attached to a share 
warrant, bond, or other negotiable instru¬ 
ment, indicating tho dates on which divi¬ 
dends or other periodical payments will 
become payable. Share warrants are a 
device for legalising tlie issue of fully paid 
shares payable to bearer, and when issued 
the name of tho shareholder is struck 
off the register, because henceforth the 
holder Is tho person who happens to hold 
the warrant; the company neither knows 
who he may be nor who is entitled to 
tho dividends. Hence the necessity for 
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attaching dated with the successive 
dates on which dividends will be paid* 
durlrur sev. years fallowing the issue of the 
warrant, to the X)or8on producing them. 
The C.s attached to bonds issued for any 
term of years represent the total number 
of periodical payments of interest, 
whether quarterly, half-yearly, or yearly, 
that will become payable, the date of such 

S ayments being printed on each C. On 
tie date of any one payment maturing, 
the holder of the bond merely detaclies 
the C. and presents it for payment at a 
specified bank. 

‘Coupon* Election, general election of 
Dec. 1918, which returned the Coalition 
Gov. of Lloyd George. After the armis¬ 
tice Lloyd George and his Cabinet 
resolved on an immediate election in order 
that he might go to the peace conference 
with the authority of a new l^arliament 
behind him. The gov. fought the election 
as a coalition and both Liberal and 
Conservative supporters of the coalition 
received a letter of support from Lloyd 
George and Bonar Law, leader of the 
Conservatives. The Asquitliian Liberals 
were refused such a letter, os also were 
candidates of the Labour party, other 
than a few who remained with the gov. 
This letter from the leaders of the gov. 
was nicknamed a C. by its opponents, and 
so the election has become derisively 
known as the C. E. 

Courante, It. coranto, Fr. dance which 
was popular in the 17 th cent. The term 
is also used In music for a movement with 
a dlsthict rhythm in 3-2 time, generally 
forming yjart of a suite and coming 
immediately after tlie Allemaiide. Bach 
and Handel have C.s in 3-8 and 3-4 time. 

Courantyne, or Corentijne, riv. of 8. 
America, forming the frontier of Brit, and 
Netherlands Guiana. It rises in the 
Acaral Mte., and has a length of 450 m. 
The C. is navigable for large vessels for 
45 m. upstream, and for small ones for a 
further 30 in., but great cataracts in 
about 4* 20' N. lat. and sev. others higher 
up liitemipt the navigation. See also 
NETHKItLANDS GUIA.VA. 

Courbet, Gustave (1819-77), Fr. pointer, 
chief of the realists, b. Ornans, near 
Besancon. Ho left the study of theology 
for art, became a pupil of Steuben, 
d’Angers, and Hesse in Paris, but was 
largely self-taught. C. was much in- 
dueiicod bv Flemish and Venetian 
masters, but his aim, in his own words, 
was to ^Interpret the manners, ideas and 
aspect’ of his own time. He was a mem¬ 
ber of the com., 1871, and in 1875 was 
jailed and forced to pay for re-erecting 
the VoiidOme column, wliich ho was 
accused of pulling down. A great 

{ fainter, but also a revolutionary, ho died 
n exile. Among his portraits and figure- 
paintings ore ‘Homme k la Pipe,’ 1844; 
^Casseurs de Pierres,’ 1850; ‘L’Enterre- 
ment k Omans,’ 1850 (now in the Louvre); 
‘Fair Dutchwoman,* 1853; ‘Demoiselles 
de la Seine,* 1857; ‘Man with a Leather 
Belt,’ 1870. C. is at his best with 
landscapes of his native Franche-ComtO, 
such as ‘Combat de Ckurfs,* 1861; ‘Remise 
de Chevreuils,* 1866; ‘The Wave,’ 1870. 


See lives by H. d’Ideville, 1878; L, 
B^6dite, 19 U; C. I^ger, 1929; P. 
Courthion, 1931; M. Zahar, 1953. 

Courbevoie, Fr. tn in the dept of Seine, 
on the Seine, a NW. suburb of Paris. It 
has numerous raanufs. including auto¬ 
mobiles, chemicals, and textiles. Pop. 
59,700. 

Courcelles, tn in the prov. of Hainaut 
in Belgium, about 5 m. NW. of Charleroi, 
with coal, iron, and glass industries. 
Pop. 17,900. 

Courier (or Courier de MM), Paul Louis 
(1772-1825), Fr. writer, b. Paris, and 
educ. at the College de J’rance and at a 
military academy, devoting himself to 
Gk Uteiatiirc. Starting as a pure writer 
of belles-lettres, be became a jommalist 
and the leading Fr. pamphleteer, noted 
for his irony. In PUiiion aux deux 
Chambres, 1816, he described the griev¬ 
ances of the peasantry; in l^eUre d 
Messieurs de VAcnddmie des Inscriptions, 
1819, the most brilliant of all bis writings, 
he flagellated that learned body for liaviug 
preferred to him in their last election a 
man whose only advantage was noble 
birth. His best known writing, however, 
was his Simple discours, one of a series 
of pamphlets addressed to his ‘fellow 
villagers’ and signed ‘Paul Louis Vig- 
neron.’ For this he was fined and 
imprisoned for two months. He was 
shot on his small estate In Touraine by a 
farm hand whom he bad dismissed from 
his service. As an author and satirical 
writer he w'os brilliant, rich in contem¬ 
porary historical knowledge and classical 
quotations. His collected works were 
pub. in 4 vols. in 1830. 

Courier (derived from the Fr. courir, to 
run), term applied to servants whose duty 
is to relieve their employer of trouble 
when travelling by making all the neces¬ 
sary arrangements for transport, hotel 
accommodation, securing passports, etc. 
Prior to the formation of the post office, 
messengers were employed to deliver 
letters and messages and were known as 
C.s. Important dispatches to foreign 
embassies are still frequently delivered 
by the king’s messenger or Foreign 
Office C.s. 

Courlan, Caran, Crying Bird, and Crazy 
Widow, i)opulai‘ names of the wading- 
bird Aramus scolopaceus, which is found 
in S. America. The bird is noted for its 
peculiarly dismal cry. 

Courland, see Kurland. 

Cournot, Antoine Augustin (1801-77), 
Fr. mathematician, philosopher, and 
economist, b. Gray. He is chiefly noted 
for work on the calculation of probabilities, 
and Ills foundation of the so-called 
mathematical school of social economy. 
He wrote Recherches sur lee j^incipes 
matMmntiques de la th^xyrie des richesses, 
1838, Exposition de la tMorie des chances 
et des pr^abUiUs, 1843, and Principes de 
la th^orie des richesses, 1863. 

Cours, Fr. tn in the dept of RhOne, on 
the Trombouzo. Cotton goods, called 
Beaujolais, are manuf. Pop. 6200, 

Coursing, pursuit of hares by grey- 
houuda, not by scent but by sight. In 
auct times other game also was coursed 
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generally deer: the sport is described by 
Arrian about ad 150, also by other 
classic authors (see W. Dansey, Arrian on 
CoursCnat 1831). Our own ancestors 

{ )robably practised it as much to 1111 the 
arder as for sport. In Saxon and Nor¬ 
man times only nobles and landowners 
had the privilege of keeping greyhounds, 
but in the reign of Elizabeth rules for the 
sport of C. were drawn up by the duke of 
Norfolk, and during the next century 
open competitions came into vogue. 
But no regular club was formed \mtil 
1776. when Lord Orford founded one at 
Swaffham, Norfolk, and soon afterwards 
tho Ashdown Park club was formed, hold¬ 
ing its meetings at Lambourn, Berkshire. 
The sport spread widely, some of the 
finest courses being on the downs at 
Amesbury, Stockbridge, etc. After the 
passing of the Game Laws in 1831 C., 
which had hitherto been almost restricted 
to clubs, was more generally taken up, 
and in 1880 the passing of tho Ground 
Game Act, gi’eatly altering the conditions 
of the sport, led to tlie estab. of many 
enclosed couracis. These were much 
favoured by betting meu, as the whole 
lun could be watched from a stand, but 
it was found that the system encournged 
breeding entirely for si)ecd, training for 
other qualities being nogloctcd. and with 
keen sportsmen oprm courses are now 
most in favour. Tho season lasts from 
about Sept, to Mnrrh. the A Hear or 
Waterloo moeUng, wliicli decides tho 
championship, coming in Eeb. Tho 
Waterloo Cup, the courser’s Derby, is so 
called from having been originated in 
1836 by the i)ropriotor of the Waterloo 
Hotel, Liverpool, who gave the cup and 
was lucky enough to nominate the first 
winner, Lord Molyneux's Milanic. In 
1882 the Greyhound Stud Book was estab., 
aud no dog not appearing there with 
properly traced pedigree can compete at 
any meeting under the rules of the 
National Coursing Club, a representative 
association formed In 1858, which governs 
O. all over the kingdom. Courses vary a 
good deal in their character; some par¬ 
ticularly favour8i7eed, e.g. Kempton Park, 
Surrey, whore at tlie Jau. meeting the 
very fastest dogs are to bo seen. But 
though speed is highly important, clever¬ 
ness tells greatly in tl)e estimation of 
points, aud it is in the breeding and train¬ 
ing for all requisite qualities that judg¬ 
ment, skill, and luck are required. A 
competition is held thus: tho slip-steward 
sees that each slipper In turn is ready 
punctually, with his brace of hounds in 
leash, a hare is started (at an open meeting 
by beaters), and when it has about 60 yds 
start tho hounds are simultaneously 
released, and the judge follows the run on 
horseback. He decides the points us 
follows: on speed\ the go-by, when a grey¬ 
hound starts a clear length behind, and in 
a straight run gains a clear length's load; 
the turrit bringing the hare round at a 
right angle or more; the urrench, turning 
it at less than a right angle; the trip, 
throwing it over, but failing to kill; the 
kill. The judge may declare a ‘no course' 
If the trial is not satisfactory, or a tie if 


oints are equal. His decision is signalled 
y the flag-steward. The victory goes 
not necessarily to the greyhound that 
kills, but to tho one that docs most to 
make the kill possible. Some experienced 
dogs are artful, and manage to get the 
kill themselves after leaving all the work 
to the others; this tendency has often 
been proved hereditary. C. in the Eng, 
style has been taken up in Australia and 
tho U.S.A.; in the latter the praii’ie 
Jack-rabbit often takes the place of 
the hare. 

Court, Eoclesiastioal, set Ecclesiastical 
Courts. 

Court, Presentation at, formal pre¬ 
sentation to the sovereign of subjects 
whose status entitles them to this honour. 
In monarchical countries this ceremonial 
function is considered tho highest 
honour, and serves ns a credential. Hav¬ 
ing once obtained this privilege people 
may claim to be presented by their 
coimtry's representative at any foreign 
1 court and to be received everywhere. In 
England tho names of those desiring to 
be presented and of their presenters must 
be sent some weeks in advance to the 
lord chamberlain. Tho privilege is strictly 
guarded from abuse, and none arc ad¬ 
mitted unless accepted and approved of 
both by the sovereign and tho lord 
chamberlain. Each lady who makes a 
presentation is required to become sponsor 
(in its fullest sonse) for her presentoo. 
Cases of undesirable introduction are rare, 
but should they occur a notice may be 
printed in the Court Circular that 'the 
presentation la cancelled.’ Those who 
are not Brit, subjects may bo x>re8ented to 
the sovereign by their own ambns. At 
tho end of Victoria’s reign ladies were 
most frequently proseritcd at drawing¬ 
rooms held at Buckingham Palace in the 
afternoon. When the Prince aud Princess 
of Wales i)residod on her behalf, such 
presentations were by royal conunand 
counted as a presentation to tho Queen. 
Gentlemen are presented usually at 
levees at St James’s l^alace, hold in the 
morning. The first levee was held at 
Buckingham Palace, 1840. King Edward 
replaced the drawing-roomB by courts, held 
at Buckingham Palace in the evening, but 
levees also continued to be held at intervals. 
'J’hcro was an elaborate ceremonial at 
these functions, and full court dress had 
to bo worn by those Invited. 

Since tho Second World War presenta¬ 
tions have been made at the Buckingham 
Palace garden parties and in Scotland at 
llolyrood Palace. 

Court Baron, necessary coiu’t of a 
baron. It was partly administrative and 
partly judicial. Other courts at tho 
manors were tho customary court and 
court loot. 

Court for Crown Cases Reserved, see 

Crown Cases Reserved. 

Court-hand, a term often used for the 
old Eng. style of handwriting, a modifica¬ 
tion of the Norman (as dtstinguished from 
the modern or It.), which was employed in 
the Eng. law coimts from tho 16th cent, till 
abolished by George II in tho early 18th 
cent. 
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Court Loot, old court of record that 
oriiEriiially had an almost plenary juris¬ 
diction In the trial of crimes. Any lord 
of a manor with a right of ‘sac and soc* 
(the right to hold a court for one’s tenants 
and the right to tho amercements or fines 
respectively) was entitled to hold a O. L. 
Their decline followed on the passing of 
the statute of Marlborough, 1267, hut 
C.s L. are still occasionally held once a 
3 ’’ear before tho stewards of certain 

1 ordships or manors. 

Court-martial, see Coutits-martial. 

Court of Appeal, see AppRAii. 

Court of Arohes, see Arches. 

Court of Record, see Record. 

Court of Session, supreme civil tribunal 
of Scotland. In its present form it was 
estab. in 1532 by the Act of Institution 
of tho C. of S., as a development of 
previously existing tribunals which were 
generally independent committees of the 
Scottish Parliament. The O. of S. now 
consists of 15 judges. It has an Outer 
House in which sit 7 lords ordinary of 
co-ordinato jurisdiction, and an Inner 
House divided into a let and 2nd div., 
each div. consisting of 4 judges of 
co-ordinato jurisdiction. The president of 
the Ist div. is the Lord President; of the 
2nd, tho Lord Justice-Clerk. The 

2 diva, of the Inner House arc mainly 
appeal courts, but they have an original 
jurisdiction in certain actions relating to 
div. of common lands (commonty), sale 
of bankrupt estates, curatory of the insane, 
and special cases. At tho hearing of an 
appeal from a jury case whicii comes 
before tlie div., tlio judge who presided 
at the trial sits along with the div. 
Original actions in the Outer House aro 
heard in the first instance before any 1 
of the 7 lords ordinary, but certain causes 
are speciflcally appropriated to particular 
Judges. Appeals against valuations of 
lands and heritages, registration appeals, 
and election petitions are heard by 
y^ocially constituted C.s of S. The C, of 
S. exercises no criminal jurisdiction as 
such, but gives a civil remedy in cases of 
perjury, fraudulent bankruptcy, deforce¬ 
ments, and breach of arrestment, etc. 
Tho C. of S. has exclusive jurisdiction in 
exchequer, maritime, and teind (tithe) 
causes, and has superseded the conslstorial 
and commissary courts in actions of 
status such as declarators (q.v.) of 
marriage, or separation, and the C. of S. 
alone may try questions of heritable right, 
unless the ami. value of the subject-matter 
does not exceed £50, or tho total value 
does not exceed £1000. Wliero the value 
of the subject-matter in dispute does not 
exceed £50 tho case may not be brought In 
the C. of S. Thero are 2 sessions, winter 
and summer, lasting from Oct. to March 
and from May till July, respectively. The 
judges of the C. of S. also form the High 
Court of Justiciary (q.v.). 

Courtauld, Samuel (1876-1947), Brit, 
industrialist and art patron, second son 
of Sydney C., of Huguenot descent, of 
Braintree, Essex; educ. at Rugby School. 
Ho entered the family business of silk 
manufacturers, and soon became manager 
of the Halstead mill, and, by 1908, was 


general manager of all the company's 
textile factories imder H. S. Tetley, who 
had played a loading part in tho develop¬ 
ment of rayon in England—a branch of 
textile in which O.'s were pioneers. 
Samuel C. was early trained in the chemical 
side of the rayon industry in Krefold, 
Germany. In 1915 he was appointed to 
tho board of the company and, In 1917, 
joint managing director with Henry 
Johnson; and finally, in 1921, he became 
chairman, thus succeeding to the leader¬ 
ship of the business founded 96 years pre¬ 
viously by his great uncle, Samuel C., 
and by his grandfather. Thero have been 
in Brit, industry few parallels to the way 
in which C.’s camo to dominate a new 
field and for a long time to hold tho lead 
in research and production of rayon; and 
for all this C. was largely responsible 
during hia 25 years as chairman. He 
spent his great fortune mimifloontly. 
Not only did he form a collection of 
paintings of the Impressionist and post- 
impressionist schools, chosen with con¬ 
spicuous taste, but his generosity enabled 
the Tate Gallery to acquire masterpieces 
that would otherwise never have entered 
tho public collection. In 1931 he founded 
and endowed the O. Institute of Art in 
the univ. of London, the first institute to 
bo created in this country for the apprecia¬ 
tion of art and the study of art hist.; and 
to house the institute he banded over his 
house in Portmuri .Square, one of the finest 
examples in London of the work of Robert 
Adam, and witli it the greater part of tho 
collection of the Impressionist pictures 
which he had formed. The rest being be¬ 
queathed to the National Gallery* C. was 
also a trustee of the National Gallery. 

Courtaulds Ltd, manufacturers of 
man-made yarns and staples, fabrics, 
plastics, and chemicals, estab. in 1824 as 
Samuel Gourtauld & Company, The 
production of rayon, or artificial silk as 
it was originally called, was begun In 
1904, with n.Q. at Coventry, and in 
1910 factories were set up in tho U.S.A., 
Germany, and Russia. The company was 
incorporated in its present form in 1913. 
It acquii ed jointly with Imperial Chemical 
Industries nil capital of British Nylon 
Spinners. Spinning factories are estab. 
at Halstead and Braintree in Essex, 
Halifax in Yorks, and Leigh in Lancs. 
Other factories are at Flint, Coventry, 
Nuneaton, Wolverhampton, Booking, 
Bradford, Froylsden, Greenfield, Preston, 
Rochdale, Grimsby, Holywell, Carriok- 
fergus, and Trafford Park. In 1941 the 
Brit. Gov. acquired from the company 
about 95 per cent of its holding In Amer. 
Viscose Corporation (for tho sake of the 
dollar exchange). In 1957 the company 
acquired the whole of the capital of its 
only serious competitor, British Celanese 
Ltd, it being claimed by both companies 
that tho merging of interests would 
strengthen their ability to meet competi¬ 
tion from imported textiles in the home 
mrkt and also enable them to improve their 
position in export mrkts. 

Courtenay, name of a distinguished Eng. 
family, at one time widely distributed In 
the W. country. The founder is said to 
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have been Athos, who fortified Court<>>nay 1 Courthope, WilUam John (1842-1917), 
in GAtinois in the early 11th cent, literary hiHtoriau, b. South Mailing, near 


Renaud, his descenclaut. was one of the 
m(M?natos who fouprht in the Crusades. 
With his daufJThter Elizabeth the estate of 
C. passed to her husbaTid lMeri*e, son of the 
Ft. king, Louis VI. There w€)re niiraorous 
lines of royal C.s, sprang from Pierre of 
France. In EnglaTxl a house of C. has 
fl. since the reign of Henry 11. Sir Hugh 
de C. shared in the honours of Crftcy and 
Calais, and was ono of the knight founders 
of tile order of the Garter. The earldom 
was extinguished by attaind<'r a,ft('r the 
wars of the Poses, but in lei I Henry YlTl 
allowed Henry C. to siieceed to it. Sir 
William C., a cousin of Henrv C., who was 
beheaded for oorrospondeiiec with Car¬ 
dinal Pole, was head of a knightly line of 
C.s whose seat was Powdorhaiii Castle. 
The title of Earl of Devon, sev. times 
forfeited and recovered, is still held hy 
the C.s. Henry C.’a son, Edward C., was 
created earl in 1553 and the present earl¬ 
dom dates from thou. (Charles Chris¬ 
topher C. (h. 1916) is the 17th carl. 

Courtenay (Courtney), William (c. 1342- 
1396), archbishop, fourth son of Hugli, earl 
of Devon, and Margaret Hohun. He studied 
at Oxford, becoming chancellor of Oxford 
Univ., 1367; bishop of Hereford, 1370; 
bishop of London, 1375. As WyelilTo’s 
prosecutor (1377) C. was Involved in a 
quarrel with the duke of Lancaster. C. 
was archbishop of Canterbury, 1381-96. 
In 1382 he summoned a council, which 
met in the Plack Friars’ monastery to pass 
ludgment ou Wycliffo’s heretical teaching. 
vVycliffe was allowed to go free, but many 
of his followers were compelled to recant. 
After Wycliffe’s death, C. continued the 
systematic eradication of Lollardry from 
Oxford Univ. and elsewhere. O. was a 
strong upholder of the rights of the 
Church, and was very conscious of his 
rights as I’rimate: for the latter reason hi 
was influential in carrying through the 
statute of Praenmiilre of Ricliard 11's reign, 

Courteras, Gabrielie Anne de Cisternes 
de, see Dash, Comtesse de. 

Courtesy, see CURTEsy. 

Courtesy Titles, titles allowed by custom 
to the eldest sons of dukes, marquesses, 
and earls in the peerages of England, 
Ireland, and the United Kingdom; but 
the holders hare no at;tual legal right to 
them. A peer of high rank may have 
numerous inferior titles, and while known 
himself by his highest title or titles, his 
eldest son boars one of the inferior titles hy 
courtesy. The courtesy title need not be 
the next highest, and may ditfor in different 
generations. It docs not affect the legal 
status of the holder, who, as a commoner, 
is still eligible for the House of Commons. 
Younger sons of dukes and marquesses 
take the title lord (q.v.), while the daugh¬ 
ters assume that of lady prefixed to their 
Christian and aiunames, still retaining it 
if they marry men of lower rank. The 
title honourable is applied to the children 
of earls, viscounts, and barons, although, 
as staU)d above, an earl’s eldest son 
normally uses one of his father’s inferior 
titles. In Scotland a viscount’s or baron’s 
eldest son is styled master. 


Lewes. Educ. at Harrow and Now 
College, Oxford, he became prof, of 
poetry at Oxford. 1895-1901. Among 
his works are The Three Flvndredth 
Anniversary of ShaJp'syeare's Birih, 1864; 
The Genius of Spenser, 1868 ; Liidibria 
Lunae, 1869; The Paradise of Birds, 
1870; Addison, 1884; History of Knglish 
Poetry (0 vols.), 1895-1909. He ed. 
Pope’s works in 10 vols. with a biography, 
1871-89. C. was for a time joint editor 
of the Nnf tonal Reeiew. 

Courtmaosherry, seaside resort in co. 
Cork, Pop. of Ireland, 11 m. S. of liandou. 
Pop. 250. 

Courtneidge, Cicely (1893- ), Brit, 
actress, b. Sydney, daughter of Pobort C., 
theatre manager and producer. She made 
her first stage appearance at the Prince’s 
Theatre, Manchester, which her father 
then controlled, as Peaseblossom in A 
Midsummer Night's Dream, 1901. The 
family then returned to Australia and she 
did not appear in this country again until 
1907 w'hen she played P-oslo Lucas in Tom 
Jones at the T^ritice’s Theatre, Manchester, 
in 1907. She made her first London 
appearance in the same part under her 
father’s management at the Apollo 
Theatre in 1907. Since then she has had 
a lon^ and brilliant career, here and in 
America and all over the world, not only 
in musical comedies but in revue and 
variety. She and her husband, Jack 
Hulbort, starred togetlior for many years 
in very successful revues and musical 
plays. She has also had a brilliant 
dim career aud now stars in radio and 
television as well as on the stage and in 
straight plays. C. C. is ono of the most 
accomplished comediennes the Brit, stage 
possesses—with a Avondorful technique 
and a complete mastery of the art of 
burlesque. Her force, her vitality, her 
timing, and clarity of diction are 
remarkable. 

Courtney, William Leonard (1850-1928), 
Eng. journalist and author, 6. Poona, 
India. He was educ. at Somersetshire 
College, Batli, and at Oxford. Ho became 
headmaster of Somersetshire College, 1873, 
and follow of New College, Oxford, 1876. 
He came to London, 1890, joining the 
Daily Telegraph staff. He succeeded 
Harris as editor of the Fortnightly 
Reoiew in 1894, a post he hold till liis 
death. Among his works are The Meta- 
ph ysics of John Stuart J/ , 18 7 9; Stud ies in 
Philosophy t 1882; Constructive Ethics^ 
1866; Studies Nev} and Old, 1888; Studies 
at leisure, 1892* The Idea of Tragedy, 
1900; The Development of Maeterlinck, 
1904; The Feminine Note in Fiction, 
1904; The Literary Man's Bible, 1907; 
and Rosemary'B Letter Book, 1909. His 
drama. Kit Marlowe, was produced at 
St James’s Theatre in 1893. 

Courtney of Pen with, Leonard Henry, 
first Baron (1832-1918), statesman, h, 
Penzance, and educ. at St John's 
College, Cambridge. A pronounced Liberal 
in politics, O. was uuder-aecretary of state 
for the Homo Dept, 1880-81, for the 
Colonies, 1881-82. He succeeded (Javondish 
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fla financial secretary to tho treasury, 
reeijfning offioe in 1HH4. lie was chuinnan 
of committees and deputy speaker ISSB- 
1892. He opposed his party on tho 
Transraal war qncsUori, and retired fnjin 
the Efonso of Commons in 1900. C. was 
made a peer in 1900. ile stood alone in 
the House of Lords as an opponent of the 
prosecution of the war awfainst Gennany. 
lie was an early adwx^ale of proportional 
representation. See life hy G. P. Gooch, 
1920. 

Courtois, Jacques (1621-70). Fr. painter, 
oomiuoidy called L(^ Hourj^nijmon. He 
studied paintin/j: ith Ids father, Jean C., 
and won Ids reputation as a battle 
paintt'r. His eceiu's of the camp, the 
niarcli, and the hatthdield may be found 
in most of tiie prin. jralJeries of Euroiio. 
He entered tho Society of .Jesus in 
Flor^uK(‘, tahiuM’ the habit in Rome 
(]6.")rt), wliero he lived piously, and where 
he d. 

Courlrai (Flcm. Kortrijk), tn in the 
pr<'v. of \N. Flamh'i s, Belgium, 2C m. 
S\\'. of Gljent. The tn is built on both 
si(h>s (d the R. Lys, and is very picturesque 
with its (dd walls, its castle, and famous 
Ixdfry. The Gothic church was founded 
by lialdvNin, count of Flanders, in the 
eaily lOtii cent., and tlio tn hall dates 
fr-oin ir»20. (!. is a busy manufacturing 

tn, and is celel)rated for its table damask, 
tme lijien. and lace. To the Roms, it w'as 
known as (’ortracum, but gained its 
industrial importance in the Middle Ages. 
Hcn^ in 1U02 was fought a ‘battle of the 
Spurs’ (not to ho confused with Henry 
VIlJ’s battle at Guinogato, 1513), when 
the citi'/ens of Ghent, Ypres, and Bruges 
wf)n M glorious victory over the Fr. Anny, 
cfdling the battle after tJjo golden spurs 
they plucked off the vanquished dead. O. 
^vas occupied hy the Gers. in 1914, and 
recovered by the Allies in 1918. Again 
occupied by the Gors. in 1940, but libera¬ 
ted hy Brit, troops in 1944. Air-raids in 
1943-4 destroyed much of tho centre. 
Hop. (1955) 41,400. 

Courts, Ecclesiastical, see Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal COUKTS. 

Courts-martial, courts usually convened 
for tho purpose of trying offences against 
ndlita.1T or naval discipline, and also tor 
administering martial law. Previous to 
1640 ordinances were issued hy tho king 
for tho trial of these offences, and justice 
was administered under the old court of 
chivalry of which the earl marshal wbb 
tiie president. The military laws adopted 
by the commanders during tiie Thirty 
Years war, however, were not without 
their effect on Eng. military law% and we 
may safely say that C. were instituted 
in the reign of Charles I. They did not 
leceivo pari, sanction, however, until the 
Mutiny Act of 1689 was passed, and from 
that date until 1879 O. administered 
the discipline laid down in the articles of 
war. In that year tho Army Discipline 
and Regulation Act w as passed, and two 
years later the Army Act (1881) super¬ 
seded that. C. are divided into three 
different classes: (1) a diet, oourt- 
martial, (2) a general court-martial, (3) a 
field general court-martial. A dist. court- 


martial is convened by a general offloer 
having authority to do so; it must b© 
composed of at least three officers, each 
of whom has seiwed at least two years, 
and It can give punishment to the extent 
allowed by the Army Act. A general 
court-martial is the only court wdilch has 
authority to try an officer, or to pass a 
death sentence, or a sentence involving 
penal servitude. It must consist of at 
least five oltlcers. A field general court- 
martial is convened in war-time when 
hold necessary by tho offloer in command 
of troops on active sorvico, and when it Is 
impossible to convene an ordinary general 
couit-martial. The ordinary procedure 
of a general conrt-martial must bo 
maintained as far as possible, and tho 
prisoner is allowed to conduct his own 
defence and to address the court himsedf. 
Tho experiences of the First World War 
gave an impetus to the humanitarian 
tendency in tiie infliction of punteliment 
upon military offenders, and to this 
tendency may be traced the modiiloatkm 
of tho power of particularly in tho 
abolition soon after the war of the death 
sentence in certain cases. These oases 
arc leaving one's commanding officer in 
order to go in search of plunder; sleeping 
or being drunk when on sentry duty; 
breaking into a house in search of plunder; 
forcing or striking a soldier who is acting 
as a sentinel; and fortdng a safeguarcL 
Public opinion also strongly animadverted 
on certain forms of field punishmont, in 
view of which flogging and the tying of 
offenders to guns or vehicles have been 
abolished. Following tho recommenda¬ 
tions of tlie committee appointed after 
the war, improvements were eflooted la 
procedure and in tho requirements as 
to the quaUfleations of offlcors constitut¬ 
ing a court, and regimental O. were 
abolishod, a change justified by tho 
marked diminution of crime in the Brit. 
Army. Sentences of C. during the 
First World War were not always put 
into execution, and the services of offen¬ 
ders were retained in tho field by the 
operation of the Army Suspension of 
Sentences Act, wliioh, passed in 1915, is 
still operative. In Oct. 1946, as a sequel 
to tho quashing of the sentences on 243 
Brit, paratroopers for mutiny against 
their living conditions in Malaya, a 
number of M.P.s demanded that persons 
sentenced by O. should have the right 
to appeal to high court judges either 
through tho court of criminal appeal or 
some special court. The right of appeal 
was introduced in 1951 by the Courts 
Martial (Appeals) Act. See MctnucU o/ 
Military Lau\ 1956. 

The R.A.F, has its own code of law, 
which is largely based on military law, 
and, in consoquenoe, its oonrt-marl^l 
procedure is analogous to that of the 
army. 

Naval Courts-martial. Those courts 
are held under the authority of the Navfid 
Discipline Act, 1866, which was amended 
in 1884. I'rom the time of the Stuai^ 
down to the time of the third George, 
discipline In the navy was regulated only 
at the discretion of the oommanders, 
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under the authority of the Admiralty. 
In more cases than not this meant that 
the law was badly administered, and 
depended too lari^ely upon the whims and 
fancies of the commander. Under the 
Naval Discipline Act, however, the court 
must consist of from five t^o nine oflicera 
of certain fixed rank. The court also 
must be held on board one of H.M. ships 
of WOT, and there must he at least two 
such ships together at the time. The 
sentence, save in the case of the death 
penalty, does not need confirmation by 
the oommander-in-ohief of tlie station. 
The court also has the pow’or of reducing 
the gravity of the charge, and sentencing 
the prisoner on the reduced cliarge. The 
Naval Discipline Act also lays down 
definitely the jurisdiction of the courts 
which have by tliat Act authority to deal 
with any offender who is for the time being 
directly or indirectly connected with the 
navy or naval authorities. 

Courts-rnartial Reforms. A reorgani¬ 
sation of the system of army and air force 
C. was recommended in the retjort of the 
Lewis Coimnittee (pub. as Cvtd 7608, 
1949). The changes recommended include 
the provision of legal aid before and during 
trial, the appointment of directors of legal 
services in the throe service ministries, 
the estab. of a C. appeal court, and a 
reconstitution of general and dist. O. 
It was suggested that tlio judge advocate 
general (q.v.) should be aj)pointed on 
the recommendation of the loi’d chancellor 
(instead of by the Crown) and be res¬ 
ponsible to him. His iiew’^ title should be 
chief judge martial and he should enjoy 
a status and remuneration not less than 
those of a puisne judge of the high court. 
In the Lewis Committee’s view general 
O. should be composed of a judge martial 
or his deputy and five officers of at least 
the rank of lieutenant or flying officer. 
Dist. C. should be muler a permanent 
president and restricted in jurisdiction to 
offences for which the maximum penalty 
is imprisonment, and to soldiers and ainnen 
below warrant rank. It was also proposed 
that the field general court-martial should 
be called an emergency court-martial, and 
that it should not be held in peace time 
in the U.K. In special cases, such as 
sentence of death for treachery, the 
sentence should not he executed im¬ 
mediately imless the convening officer 
and the next two senior officers in the 
force (who did not sit on the court-iiiartial) 
affirm the conviction and conclude that 
the interests of discipline so require. 
The report also made far-reaching 
proposals in relation to appeal against 
conviction. Whenever the accused had 
pleaded not guilty it was proposed that ho 
should have the right of appeal on a 
question of law. The court of appeal, to bo 
called the C. appeal court, should, it w’as 
recommended, be formed of the chief judge 
martial, the wieo-cliiof judge martial, and 
the judges martial, with tlie assistance of 
queen’s counsel from a panel approved by 
the lord chancellor. It was not proposed 
that the court should hear api)eal8 against 
sentence. 

' Most of these proi)osals were embodied 


in subsequent legislation—the Court 
Martial (Appeals) Act, 1951, and the Army 
Act, 1955. 

Certain of the above new features 
proposed by the Lew’is Gornmittoe already 
form part of the naval C. system. In 
regard to others the Admiralty luj^s taken 
administrative action on similar lines to 
the War Office and Air Ministry. In 
particular, as a rcisult of the Pilcher 
(Ymimittee jeport, the judge advocate of 
the fleet has since 1951 been nx>pointed by, 
and is responsible to, the lord ohancoLlor 
instead of the first sea lord. 

Gouserans, or Conserans, Le, anct dist. of 
France, once part of Gascony, now in the 
dept of Ari^ge. Its cap. w^as vSt-Iuzlei*. 

Cousin, Jean, the elder (1490-1560), h. 
Sens. He began as a glass piiiiitor, but is 
mainly known as the first important 
Fr. painter of the nude, by his picture 
*Eva prima Pandora’ (Louvre), in the 
style of the Fontainebleau school. 

Cousin, Jean, the younger (c. 1.V22-- 
r. 1594), 6. youchy, near Sens, was, like 
his father Joan O. the elder (q.v.). a 
p)ictiire and gloss painter, llie windows 
in the Sainte Chapelle, Vincennes, are 
considered his best work, other examples 
being in the church of 8t Gorvais, Paris, 
and the church of Sens. IJis ‘The Lost 
Judgement’ (Louvtc), with its multitude 
of nude figures, helped to establish subject 
painting in oils in Franco. C. was also a 
goldsmith, miniaturist, sculptor, and 
engraver. Ho made woodcuts for Joan le 
Clerc’s Bible and also wrote books on 
geometry and perspective, including, 
among others, Livre de Perspective, 1560, 
and fdvre de Portraiture, 1571. See 
A. Finnin-Didot, Ptude sur Jean Cousin, 
1872. 

Cousin, Victor (1792-1867), Fr. philo¬ 
sopher and critic, b. Paris and odne. 
at the Kcole Normale there. By 1814 he 
was Iloyor-Collard's assistant lecturer in 
philosophy at the 8orborine. C. was at first 
a follower of the Scottish psychological 
(‘common-sense’) school of Held and 
Dugald Stewart; after his visit to Ger¬ 
many, 1817-19, he showed the influence 
of Kant, Hegel, I’ichte, and others. In 
1820, after tlie assassination of the Due de 
Berry, (’. was for a time deprived of his 
office because of his Liberalism. During 
his second visit to Germany, 1824-25, he 
was arrested at Dresden, suspected of 
revolutionary tendencies, and detained 
for some months at Berlin. Ho retiuned 
to France and regained his position, in 
1828, under Martignao’e ministry. By this 
time he liad pub. his eds. of Proclua and 
Descartes (1820-26), and the first vola. of 
his trans. of Platu. C. became director of 
the Nicole Normale in IS.'iU. Ho was 
minister of publlo instruction in the 
Cabinet of Thiers in 1840, and a member 
of L'Acaddniio des Sciences Morales et 
PoUtiques. After the revolution of 1848 
C. aided the gov. of Cavaignac, publisliing 
an anti-socialistic pamphlet. Justice et 
ChariU. Ho rcitired from public life after 
the coup d'Uat of 1851. He was founder 
of the ‘eclectic’ system, so named by 
himself; this system or school derived its 
doctrines partly from Scottish philosophy 
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and partly from Ger. Among bis prin. 
vvorke are Fragments philosophigiies (1826; 
new eds. 1847, 1848); Cours d'histmre de la 
philoaophie (1826; new eds. 1840, 1863); 
Jhi vrai, du beau et du bien (1836; new ed. 
1853); Gcderie des fernmes illustres du 
17dme sidcle (1844); J. Pascal (1844); ha 
Jeunesse de Mine de Long uevilie (1853); 
and Mme- de SabU (1854). See C. So(;reta.u, 
hM, Philosophic de Victor Cousin, 1868; 
J. Simon, Victor Co^isin, 1887. 

Cousin (Lat. consobrinus), kinsman 
(like tlie Lat. consanguincns, a blood rela¬ 
tion), especially ajiplied to the cliild of 
one’s nnclo or aunt. If A and H are C.s, 
A's child is a first (L once removed to B. 
The children of brotheis or sisters are C.s- 
german (fuU or first C.s). Children of 
C.s-gennan are stscond C.s to each otlier. 
In some parts of Cornwall and Somerset 
C. merely means friend or comrade 
(cf. Scottish friend, moaning kinsman). 
EiU’opean sovereigns used to call each 
other C’. or coz (see Shakespeare's Henrg 
V). Tliis name is still used by sovereigns 
for their nobles. 

Cousin-Montauban, Charles Guillaume 
Marie Apollinaire Antoine, Comte de 
Palikao (1796-1878), Fr. general. He 
commanded the Anglo-Fr. forces in the 
expedition against China, winning the 
yietory of Palikao in 1860. For this 
Napoleon III granted iiim his title after the 
fall of Peking. He was premier and war 
minister from Aug. to iSept. 1870, at the 
beginning of the F?'anco-Ger. war. After 
the disa4>jtrous battle of Sedan ho tied 
from the country, refusing the dictator¬ 
ship offered him. (^-M. wrote Uu 
MinisUre de vingt-qvatre jours (1871) 
describing his experiences. 

Cousins, Samuel (1801-87), mezzo¬ 
tint engraver, apprenticed to S. \V. 
Keynolds. He i>roduced his ‘ Lady Acland 
and Children’ and ‘Master Lambton’ 
after Lawrence in 1826. These engravings 
won him a reputation, and were followed 
by numerous plates after Lawrence, 
Landseer, Keynolds, Millais, and others. 
‘Marie Antoinette in tlie Temple’ is 
another famous work. C. became A.R.A. 
in 1835, and first academician engraver in 
1855, retiring in 1880. He left 1;15,000 to 
found academy annuities for poor 
artists. See Pycroft/s Memoir, 1887. 

Coustou, name of three Fr. sculptors: 

Nicolas Coustou (1658-1733), Fr. sculp¬ 
tor, b. Lyons. His chief works arc a 
statue in marble of Louis XV (in the 
Louvre), ‘Daphne pursued by A|)ollo’ 
(in the garden of tlio Tuileries), and the 
‘ Descent from the Cross,’ commonly 
known as ‘Lo V(eu de Louis XIll’ (in 
the choir of Noti-e-Dame). 

Chiillaume Coxistou (1678-1746), brotlier 
of Nicolas, and with him a pupil of his 
imcle, Antoine Coysevox (q.v.). He 
entered the academy of Paris in 1704 
with ‘Hercule sur le Bffcher.’ He exe¬ 
cuted the bas-reliefs of the chief entrance 
to the Hotel des InvaJides, and the 
statues of the facade of the Chftteau 
d’Eau, opposite the Palais Iloyal. 
Other works of his ore a statue of St 
Augustine, ‘ Faith and Religion,' and 
‘Jesus Christ in the Temple.' 


OuUlavme Coustou (1716-77), sob of 
the above, /?. Paris. He won the Prix 
do Romo at the age of 19. He designed the 
sculptures formerly in front of the 
church of .St Genevieve, and executed in 
bronze ‘The Visitation.’ 

Goutances, Fr. in in the dept of La 
Manehe, 5 m. from the Eng. Chajmol, 
standing on tht5 site of the Rom. CJonstan- 
tia. It is the scat of a bishopric, and is 
built on the slope of n, hill surmounted by a 
beautiful J3tli cent. Gothic cathedral. In 
the 17th cent. was the centre of a revolt 
against the imposition of the salt-tax. It 
has an agric. market and textile mauufs. 
I\>p. 5500. 

Couthon, Georges (1755-94), Fr. revolu¬ 
tionary, a lawyer, who became president 
of the Clernjont tribunal in 1789. Ho 
voted for the death of Louis XVl. 
Gradually he became more and more 
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radical, and sided against the Girondists. 
Eventually ho became president of the 
committe.o of public safety. Ho helped 
Robespierre to destroy the partisans of 
Hi'jbert and Danton, but was guillotined 
with his leader in 1794. 

Coutras, Fr. tu in the dept of Gironde, 
on the Droiine. Henry of Nayari*e (see 
Henry IV of l'i*ance) defeated the 
League (q.v.) here in 1587. It has a trade 
in wine and flour. I'op. 3800. 

Coutts, Baroness Angela Georgina 
Burden-, see Buruktt-Coutts. 

Coutts, Thomas (1735-1822), famous 
London banker, of Scottish birth, founder 
of the bank house, Coutts & Co., of which 
he became solo manager on the death of 
his brother James in 1778. He became 
banker to George III, and left a fortune 
of £900,000. C. married twice, his second 
wife being the aeti’ess Harriet Mellon. Uis 
grandchild was Lady Angela Burdott-C. 
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id. 1906). See R. Richardson, Cotdts 
(Jo., 1900; and R. Chambers, Jiioffraphical 
Dictionary of Eminent Scotsfnen, 1875. 

Couvade (Fr. couver, to hutch), the 
cnstom prevalent amons: sev. peoples in 
different parts of the world, roJiuiringr that 
the father at, and sometimes before, 
the birth of a child shall retire to bed and 
fast from all animal food. The mother 
continues her work in the fields until a 
few hours before the birth, and returns to 
it as soon after as she can stund, while the 
father affects to suffer all the physical 
pains and is waited on hand and foot by 
the women. The custom existed in anct 
times among’ the (\»P8icans (recorded by 
Diodorus) and among the Sp. Basques 
(recorded by Strabo). It is still found in 
Guiana, in Tibet, and in some parts of 
China and India. See W. H. Dawson, 
The Custom of Couvade, 1929. 

Covadonga, see Canoas dk OkIh. 

Cove, see Cobh. 

Cove, in architecture, a concave surface 
at the junction of wall and ceiling; used in 
pla<5e of a cornice. 

Covenant, in law, is a written agreement 
under seal (he. in a deed) between tw^o 
or more persons whereby some act is 
agreed to be done or not to be done; or 
upon the happening of some event, some 
liability is agreed to be borne by some 
party thereto. C.s may be express, o.g. 
not to use a house for any other ipurpose 
than as a dwelling-house; or implied, e.g. 
in a conveyance on sale the words ‘as 
beneficial owner’ imply C.s that .the 
vendor of the land baa a right to convoy, 
that the land is free from encumbrances, 
that the purchaser shall bo left In quiet 
enjoyment of the land, and tiiat the 
vendor will make any further deed for the 
conveyance of the land that may prove 
necessary. C.s are said to ‘inin with the 
land* when they bind anyone to whom the 
land in respect of which they have boon 
entered into is assigned. A breach of C. 
gives rise to an action of damages, and 
in some cases the covenantee may sue for 
an injunction to restrain a threatened or 
intended breach. 

Covenant (through O.P'. from Lat. 
rouvenire), or Testament, mutual agree¬ 
ment made by two persons or groups of 
persons, or by a person or persons with 
their god or gods. The term (Heb. 
birith) is much used in the O.T. for various 
kinds of agreement. The children of 
Israel were particularly forbidden to make 
any C. with the Canaan!tea. More im¬ 
portant, however, than these are tlio C.s 
made between Yahweh (Jehovah) and 
His chosen people. All those were 
summed up in the C. made w ith Moses on 
)Sinai, spoken of in Isa. Jv. 3 as ‘ the ever¬ 
lasting covenant.* This C. was expressly 
conditional. Israel had to be faithful and 
obedient if the (L was to bo fulfilled. 
Human weakness and temptation made 
Israel imfaithful to the Mosaic C., but in 
Jer. xxxi a new C. written in man’s heart 
waa promised. This was fulfilled by Jesus 
Christ, the author of a New C. ratified in 
htis own blood. This rests on faith, and 
is expounded by 8t Paul and the writer 
of the epistle to the Hebrews os the ful¬ 


filment of the original C. made with 
Abraham, See Schultz, Old Testament 
Theology, vol. 11, 1892. 

Covenant of the League of Nations, short 
statement of essentials to the formation of 
the League of Nations, incorporated in the 
treaty of Versailles, 1919. It contained 
26 clauses, and might he regarded os the 
constitution of the League. Its primary 
purpose was the prevention of war, and of 
necessity it envisaged the League as an 
organic body capable of seeing to its own 
development, and did not therefore do 
more than provide in general laiigu^© 
such tentative machinery for seeming 
international peace as at the date of the 
ti'eaty was likely to command mutual 
agi’eement among the signatories of the 
treaty. ITiere was no outlawry of war as 
such In the O., and the obligations laid on 
the signatories in the matter of the preven¬ 
tion of war were definitely limited in scope. 
These obligations wore imposed by Ailioles 
12, 13, 15, and 10. Under Arlicle 12 the 
members of the League agreed to submit 
disputes cither to arbitration or to inquiry 
by the League council, and, in any cose, 
not to resort to war until three months 
after the award by the arl)itrators or the 
report by the council. Tiiis article con¬ 
tained no absolute prohibition of war; it 
merely made provision for an Interim 
period (luring which other ineiins than 
resort to war might be employed towards 
finding a settlement. In the event of 
one disputant being dissatisfied with the 
award of the arbitrators and declaring 
war on the other dLsputant, who might 
faithfully have observed the award, a 
purely negative obligation was imposed 
by Article 13 on all members of the League 
other than the recalcitrant disputant, viz. 
that they would not resort to war against 
the complying disputant. In the case of 
a dispute submitted in the first instancse, 
not to arbitration, but to inquiry by the 
council. It was provided by Article 15 
that the members would not go to war 
with any other party to the dispute which 
complied with the recommendations of 
the council’s report. But if the report 
was not unanimous, no obligation what¬ 
ever was imposed on League members, 
who 'reserve to themselves the right to 
take such action as they shall consider 
necessary for the maintenance of right 
and justice.* Again, if a disputant failed 
to wait the stipulated time uiitU the 
macihiiiery set up by the League for seeking 
a solution other than war had been put 
into operation, then, imder Article 16, the 
recalcitrant member was deemed to have 
committed an act of war against all other 
Leixguo members, and two sanctions, the 
one economic, the other military, naval, 
or aerial, might come into operation. In 
many oases the more threat of an 
economic blockade would be effective, as 
was shown by the sudden cessation Oif 
the invasion of Albania by Yugoslavia in 
1921. But, indeed, the throat was in¬ 
adequate on the face of it because the 
C. provided no clue to the questions as to 
who was to say when the military sanotion 
should operate, or who was to decide its 
nature and direct its applicuition against 
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the common enemy. The C. imposed no 
compnlftory contribution of military# 
naval, or air forces, and the duty of the 
council was solely one of recommendation, 
for there was no definitely organised force 
at the disposal of the Lejiigiie council. 
These defects of Article 16 of the C. were 
discussed at the 1921 assembly of the 
Lcaprue, with tiie result that its text was 
alteied by resolution so as to speed np the 
operation of sanctions in a crisis. This 
amendment was never ratified by the 
requisite number of members, and could 
not therefoi'e bo included in the official 
text of the C. 

It did not follow from the restricted 
character of thesis oblqjations that the 
>rin. articles of the C. were always value- 
ess. On the contrary, they were some¬ 
times instrumental in averting war, iis, for 
example, in the case of the Greco- 
Bulgarian frontier dispute of 192.'). No 
really grave dispute between two great 
nations was ever averted by the O., how¬ 
ever, and when such disputes threatened 
to assume a serious aspect, one or other 
of the disputants adopted the course of 
resigning its League memberaliip and 
reserved its entire freedom of jiction. 
Even small nations were undeterred by 
the League. Thus, in the prolonged 
dispute between Paraguay and Bolivia 
over the Gran Chaco, the C. machinerj’’ 
failed of its purpose. Again, the League 
failed to check Italy in the Corfu incident 
of 1923, and diwing the ensuing years it 
became evident that when a. totalitarian 
state regarded its vital interests as being 
affected in a dispute it declined to tolerate 
licague interference. In 1932 the C. 
machinery was strained to breaking-point 
when Japan invaded Manchuria, and 
again in 1935-36, in the Italo-Ethioplan 
war. It was attempted to explain away 
the former of these failures by assuming 
that there existed no reliable central 
gov. in China, and that Japan had really 
confronted the League with a chose jug^e, 
'I’hc enaning Lytton report plausibly 
stressed the interests of Japan and, to 
some extent, this emphasis reflected that 
by no means negligible section of w’orld 
opinion which applauded Japan’s adven¬ 
ture as calculated to restore order and 
good gov. in China. J'he rei)ort, iiowever, 
did not even placate Japan and, in face of 
her condemnation as an aggicsaor by the 
League, she resigned her membership in 
order to pursue, thencofoiward, her own 
course in China. When tlie clouds began 
to darken the Italo-Ethioj)ian political 
horizon, strenuous efforts were made to 
avert the threatened It. invasion of 
Ethiopia by action under Article 15, 
while the League council also strove to 
appease Italy by formulating a compre¬ 
hensive programme of reforms in Ethi¬ 
opia under a guarantee of collective 
assistance from Great Britain and Franco: 
and when this prolamine was rejected 
the League applied economic sanctions, 
only to abandon thorn soon afterwards as 
tneffectivo. No attempt was made to 
invoke the machinery of the C. in the case 
of the Invasion of Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
and Poland by Hitler, and thereafter the 
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European political situation developed a« 
if there were no League in existence. 

It may be noted that Article 8 of the C. 
reflected the recjognitlon by members of 
the necessity for reducing national arma¬ 
ments ‘ to the lowest point consistent with 
national safety,' and entrusted the council 
with the duty of making plans for the 
reduction of armaments and the super¬ 
vision of munitions factories. That, 
however, was as far as the framers of the 
C. went in the sphere of disarmament 
(q.v.). Brief reference may also be made 
to Article 10, which stated that the 
members undertook to ‘respect and 
preserve, as against external aggression, 
tlie territorial integrity and existing 
political independence of all members'; 
and that ‘in case of any aggression 
or throat of aggression, ’ the council 
‘shall advise upon the means by which 
the obligation shall be fulfilled.* This 
article, however, was so ambigruous, when 
read in conjmiction with the rest of the 
C., that it was almost meaningless; and 
indeed it Avas against this particular 
article that much of the opposition to 
the C. in the U.S.A. was directed. The 
two cardinal objections by the U.B.A. were 
that the article might involve the U.S.A. 
continually in purely European disputes 
over frontier adjustments, and that its 
natural interpretation was to perpetuate 
for all time the territorial status quo. 
Finally mention may be made of Article 
14. which contained provision for Institut¬ 
ing a Permanent Court of International 
Justice; but the court was not estab. until 
1921 (see International Court of 
Justice; Optional Clause). 

In 1938 at the nineteenth session of the 
Loa^e assembly the question of revision 
of the C. was raised again; but further 
consideration of the question of League 
reform was indefinitely postponed by the 
growing tension in Europe leading to war 
in the sucoeofling year. 

The G. has been described by Dr Gilbert 
Murray as a ‘ cell to repentance. * It rang 
with a moral tone; it called for the re¬ 
nunciation of war, for justice, and for ‘a 
scrupulous respect for all treaty obliga¬ 
tions ’; it declared that any war or threat 
of war, wheresoever it might occur, was 
‘ a matter of concern to the whole League.' 
Perhaps it was because these aspirations 
came to nothing that the Dumbarton 
Oaks conference (Aug.-Oct. 1944) pro¬ 
duced a plan that invoked no principles, 
but contained practical arrangements for 
restraining an aggressor. Under the 
League C. a dispute likely to lead to war 
could he brought before either the 
assembly or the council, although it was 
the council which had to call for action 
(sanctions) if forcible restraint was to be 
used. According to the Dumbarton 
Oaks plan, the council (called, for this 
reason, the security council) would alone 
shoulder the burden of keeping the peace; 
and for this purpose it would be aided 
by a military staff committee consisting 
of the cliiefs of staff of the great powers 
(or their representatives). Moreover, in 
order that an aggressor state mt^t be 
luunediately restrained, all member-states 
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of the United Nations OrRanisation 
would have entered into aRreoinents with 
the security council to determine their 
quota of military assistance for collective 
operations. Thoi’o would therefore be an 
international force which could, in whole 
or part, be mobilised at the security 
council’s command, if the interruption of 
diplomatic and trade relations, for which 
the council would first proved 

ineffective. These powers, vested in the 
security council, wtu-e much more precise 
and formidable than the j>ovvers of 
request for sanctions allowed to the 
council of the Ijeaprne. See aho United 
Nations, Ohautku; San Francisco 
Conference. 


followed, lasting for years. In 1679 the 
C. rose aprain. and won a small victory at 
DrumcloR, hut were completely crushed 
three weeks later at Both well Bridpro, and 
in the next few years the romaiiiiuR C. 
were persecuted with great cruelty, 
suffering imprisonment in appalling con¬ 
ditions. After their ultimate release 
some took the Oath of Allegiance, but 
others, refusing, were sent to the planta¬ 
tions in America. The struggle was at 
last ended hy the revolution of 1688. 
Schott’s Old Mortality gives a vivid account 
of the insurrection of 1679. See J. 
Aikman, (hm'.nanterR in Scotland, 1848; 
A. Smollio, Men of the, Covenant, 1904; 
J. King llewison, The Covenanters, 1908; 
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Covenanters, name given to all sub¬ 
scribers to the various undertakings 
entered into by members of the- Reformed 
Church in Scotland, from ICyol onward, 
for the defence of their faith; esi)e(!ially 
associated vith the signatories of the 
Solemn League and Covenant (see also 
Covenants, The), 1638-48. Tim Scot¬ 
tish Presbyterians co-operated with the 
Eng. Puritans in putting down episcopacy, 
and were in their turn crushed by (Jroin- 
well and the Indepeudents. (’harlcs II, 
nC/Cding Scottish suppoit, signed the 
covenant in 1650, and again in 1651, but 
after the Restoration denounced it as 
unla^vful (1662). The nobles mostly 
yielded, but thousands of the Scottish 
people stood firmly by their principles 
and attempted resistance. The battle of 
Rullion Green (1666) dispersed the in- 
sui'gent army, and fearful persecutions 


and R. C. Bosanqnet, Cavaliers and 
Covenanters, 1932. 

Covenants, The, in Scottish hist., certain 
public religions bonds entered into by the 
whole Scottish nation. They were two in 
number, the National Covenant and the 
Solemn League and Covenant, but they 
w’oro preee<led by sov. earlier religious 
bonds entered into by leading reformers 
and statesmen at the begitmiiig of the 
Reformation period. The National Cove¬ 
nant is also known as the Short Confession 
of Faith to distinguish it from the more 
elaborate exjioaition sot forth by Parlia¬ 
ment in 1560. It was drawn up at the 
command of James VI by John Craig, one 
of Ids chaplains, its aim being to maintain 
the Protestant faith with the Presbj’-terian 
organisation, and to resist the attempts 
being made by the papal see to regain its 
hold upon Scotland. It gives a short 
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ncoount of the faith which is to be sup¬ 
ported, aud then contains an oath of 
allegrianoe to the king in support of the 
same. The National Govenant was sub- 
Boribed by all ranks of society in 1581, on 
the order of the king, Privy Council, and 
general assfonbly. It was renewed in 
1590, after the defeat of the Armada, and 
again in 1598. It was once more brought 
into use in 1638, to unite the people in 
resistance to the attenipt of Charles 1 to 
impose episcopal organisation and a 
prayer-book on the Eng. model upon the 
Scottish people. In Groyfriars church¬ 
yard at Edinburgh the covenant was 
signed by multitudes, aTid (copies were 
then sent tlironghout the <iountry. Many 
are still extant, a notable i;opy, bearing 
the names of many distinguished men, 
being in the library of the Faculty of 
Advocates at Edinburgh. The Solemn 
Leagiu^ and (Covenant ^vas a treaty be¬ 
tween the Eng. and Scottish nations by 
which the Eng. Parliament received help 
from the Scots against Charles 1 on con- 
tiltions givini therein. The covenant was 
signed in England by the Parliament, the 
Assembly of Divines, and all classes, and 
it was also universally signed in Scotland. 
The Ih'otestants f)f Ireland also subscribed 
to it. Its aim was to presca’ve and propa¬ 
gate the reformed faith by seeuritig 
nniforniity of doctrine, worsliip, diseipline, 
and government tliroughont tlie thr<M‘ 
c*ountri(\s. and this nniforniity was 
generally uiuh*rstood to signify uniformity 
on the I’resbyterian model. The National 
Covenant was renewed by Parliament in 
KUO, the Solemn League and Covenant 
in 1048, and both wci-e subscribed by 
(Oiaiios II at Speymouth in 1050 and at 
Scone in the following y(«ir. After the 
Uostoration both Cl wer(5 deelared nti- 
lawfnl (1002) ami later tr(a»sonabIe (1085). 
Sf'c W. L. Mathieson, Paliticfi and Prh'gion 
■in Scotland, 1550 -1696, 1902. and A. 
2\Iure Mackenzie, Pa,suing of the StenHirls, 
1937. 

Covent Garden, square in Jjondon 
situated N. of the Strand, deriving its 
name from th(i Convent Garden on this site 
that belonged to tlie Abbey of West¬ 
minster. The land was granted by the 
(Jrown to John llussell, 1st Earl of 
Ledford, in 1552. For the fourth earl 
Inigo .lonos laid out the square (1031) 
followed by the erection of the church of 
St Paul’s on the W. side. Tlie church, 
twice destr(»yed by fire and twice recon¬ 
structed, has the curious feature of a 
portico at its E. end. Of the piazzas or 
open arcades of Inigo Joucss' s<iimre only 
a. fragment on the N. side survives. C. G. 
became a fasliionablo residential area until 
about the mid 18th cent. The centre was 
used 08 a mrkt when the square was first 
laid out, but tbo i>roseiit buildings were 
not erected until 1831, and 0. G. has 
become London’s chief vegetable, fruit, 
and flower nirkt. The mrkt, one of 
London’s sights, is busiest between 6 and 
9 a.m. The mrkt rigiits were sold by tho 
lltb Duke of Hodford in 1913. 

Covent Garden Theatre and Royal Opera 
House. This famous London theatre 
(opposite Old Bow ytreet police court). 
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now tho homo of grand opera, was first 
built in 1732 by the harlequin Rich. At 
its opening Quin was the leading actor. 
The present building Is virtually the 
foiirtli on the same site, as the alterations 
in 1792 amounted to a new theatre. It 
was burnt down in 1808 and rebuilt by 
Smirke. The increased prices of admis¬ 
sion to cover tho costs led to the *old price 
riots’ of 1809. In 1847 it was called the 
Royal Italian Opera House. Another 
fire in 1850 resulted in the present building 
l)y Barry, opened in 1858, seating about 
2000. The interior is almost semicircular, 
tho stage 90 ft deep by 50 ft high. A 
noticeable feature outside is the Corin¬ 
thian portico of six columns, with the 
statues and relievi by Flaxman and Rossi 
(saved from the former buildings) ranged 
on either side. Garrick played at C. O. 
in 1746, joining Rich for the season of 
1747. C. G. and Drury Lane (first 
opened 1663) Theatres have always been 
rivals. In 1750-1 Jtomeo and Juliet was 
produced in rivalry at both houses alike. 
I»cg Wotfington performed at C. G. from 
174 0 to 17 5 7. B y 180 3 John Kemble was 
part-proprietor n,nd stage-manager. At 
this time Mrs Siddons was the leading 
actress. She retired in 1812, after 
playing Lady Macbeth. In 1817 John 
Kemble retired in favour of his brother 
Charles. The theatre then drifted for a 
time into great ditticulties. and in 182» 
was in possession of the bailiffs. Laporte 
of Her Majesty’s and Bunn of Drury Lane 
were managers, 1832-5. Osbaldistone 
followed, presenting the tragic actress, 
Helen Faueit, in 1830. Maoready, 
Mathews, and Mmo Vestris leased the 
theatre later. From 1842 to 1859 
.1 union’s promenade concerts were often 
held here. The house was opened for 
opera, 1848, with F. Oye as manager. 
This venture proved successful, aud Gye 
introduced Gounod and Wagner to 
London, amongst other composers. Grlsi, 
Mario, iind Viardot were all noted singers 
of this period. From 1888 to 1896 
Augustus Harris took over tho inanage- 
nicTit. Ho devoted his efforts to raising 
tlie standard of tho whole cast, and not 
relying solely on the prima donna. After 
ids death a company took over the 
management. C. G. was leased to the 
Anti-Corn Law League for its meetings 
and bazaar, 1843-5. 

In 1896 Neil Forsyth became secretary 
of the Royal Opera Syndicate, and for 
many years acted as general manager and 
held auditions. In 1930, t he secretaryship 
of ttio C. G. Syndicate Ltd, was vested 
in S. C. Edgar. Some of tho famous 
singers heard in C. G. were Patti, Alboni, 
Albani, ’I'ctrazzini, and Sommaroo. In 
more recent times tho Russian singer 
Shaliapin charmed opera-lovers, and a 
few of the newer stars of tho musical 
world to appear at C. G. wore Florence 
Austral, Lotte Lehmann, Elisabeth Schu¬ 
mann, Rosa Ponsello, Rudolf Bockelmann, 
Friedrich Schorr, Richard Mayr; and Eva 
Turner and Walter Widdop, two gifted 
Eng. operatic singers. Bruno Walter was 
the conductor of the Strauss and Wagner 
operas at C. G. in more recent years. Sir 
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Thomas Bcecham mooted a scliemo for 
an Imperiid Leagrue of Opera, hot the 
inadequate public response, and the 
absence of guaranteed support over any 
considerable period, v»roved so serious a 
handicap to the development of grand 
opera in Great Britain that, until an 
arrangement was made at the end of 1930 
between the C, G. Opera Syndicate and 
the B.B.C., it seemed improbable that 
the C. G. seasons would be continued, 
otherwise than in a limited sense, beyond 
1932, The arrangeiriont with the B.B.C., 
however, provided for produetion over n 
number of years, the undertaking btdng 
administered by a new eonipony known 
as the C. G. Opera Syndicate (1930) Ltd. 

In 1940 begaji a now phase of opera in 
English, with C. G. now, for the first 
time, an estab. organisation subsidised 
in part by the Arts Council of Great 
Britain- An element of the international 
summer seasons remains, Imt opera in the 
vernacular is tlio inilo, though foreign 
artists who can sing in Etiglish are often 
engaged. Brit, artists are enlisted wher¬ 
ever they can. be found, and the highest 
standards ai*e aimed at, if not always 
attained as yet, except in the matter of 
stage design, in which C. (t. is supnune. 
The Iloyal (formerly the tfadler’s Wells) 
Ballet is also estab. at C. G. and liolds 
notable seasons of its own as well os taking 
part in operas. 

See D. Sbawe-Taylor, CoiHvt Garden, 

1948. 

Coventry, Countess of, see Gunning. 

Coventry, Sir John (d. 1C82), politician. 
He was M.P. for Eveshuni in the Long 
Parliament (1640), fought as a Koyalist, 
and was knighted in 1661. In 1667 he 
was elected M.P. for Weymouth, and 
during a debate on playhouses in 1670 
asked whether the king's pleastire lay 
among the men or the women who acted, 
popularly supposed to be an allusion to 
Well GwTnn. His mutilation by Sir 
T. Sondys and a band of ruffians in con¬ 
sequence of this remark led to the passing 
of the Coventry Act which made such 
mutilation a capital offence. 

Coventry, pari, and co. bor. in Warwick¬ 
shire, England, on the U. Sherbourne, 
94 m. from Wai’wick, 18 m. SE. from 
Birmingham, 10 m. N, from Leamington, 
and 18 m. NE. from Stratford-on-Avon. 
It possesses a station on the main line 
from Birmingham to London (94 tn.), with 
a branch to Nuneaton and another to 
Leamington. It also has the advantage 
of a canal, and this waterway has connec¬ 
tion with the Oxford and Trent and 
Mersey canals. In 1936 a municipal 
aerodrome was estab. The city returns 
three mcmbei’s to l^ai liament. 

C., anciently Coventre, and in Domesday 
Covenfreu, is conjectured by Dugdale from 
the termination ‘ -tre,’ a place or dwelling, 
to have been a Brit, settlement. In 1451 
it was constituted by Henry VI a co. of 
itself, and this piivUege continued until 
1842; under the provisions of the Local 
Government Act, 1888, the distinction 
was revived, and the place declared a co. 
bor. A convent appears to have been 
founded here at an eaily period, of which 


at one time St Osbuig was abbess. It was 
destroyed in 1016, wffien Edric Invaded 
Mercia. At a later period, in tlie time of 
the Confessor, Leofric, earl of Mercia, and 
his conn teas, Godiva, erected and muni- 
fi<«ntly endowed a monastery on the 
same site for an abbot and 24 monks of 
the Benedictine order. The first extant 
record of the famous legend of Godiva and 
her ride through the city appears about 
150 years after the death of Leofric, wliicli 
occurred in 1057. Tho city has long 
maintained a reputation as a manufac¬ 
turing centre. Before the 15th cent. C. 
had estab. itself as the midland centre of 
the cloth industry, in the late 15th and 
the 16tLi cents, tho making of caps and 
bonnets was extensively carried on. The 

i daco was then famous for a particular 
:iiid of blue dye, whence ciune the saying 
‘true as (Joventry blue.’ From tho 17th 
cent, the manuf. of clocks and watches and 
of silk ribbons was developed, and they 
became the main industries of tho 18th 
and 19th cents., followed in the late 19th 
cent, and early 20th cent, by the manuf. 
of bicycles. The staple trfideB now are 
motor cycles, motor cars, aero-engines, 
aircraft, machine tools, tracdors, gauges, 
and instruments, general allied engineer¬ 
ing, rayon, textile smallwares, tele* 
communications, radio and television sets, 
electrical equipment and plastics. 

The cathedral church of St Michael, 
which possessed perhaps the deepest place 
tn the affectioTis of the people, w^as 
entirely destroyed, with the cxceiition of 
the beautiful spire, by the enemy raid of 
14 Nov. 1940. It w’as an edifice of sur¬ 
passing beauty and dignity. The spirt*, a 
magnificent specimen of perpendicular 
architecture, resting on an octagonal 
tow’cr, rises to a height of 300 ft, and 
forms a conspicuous feature of the city. 
The Groat Hall of St Mary’s Hall was 
built by the Trinity Guild at tho turn of 
the 14th and 15th cents. The roof was 
damaged in the Second World War, but 
has nowr been re8tor*ed. Ford’s Hospital, 
founded in 1509, and rightly considered 
one of England’s finest specimens of 
Tudor architecture, was destroyed by 
enemy action, but has now" also been 
restoit^d. Bond’s Hospital provides fur¬ 
ther testimony to the generosity of O.’s 
wealthy merchant citizens of a bygone 
age. This almshouse was founded in 
1506, and though tho place was damaged 
in the raids it has now been restored. 
The origin of Holy 'rrinity Church is lost, 
but sufficient records exist to show its 
grea-t antiquity and the interesting fact 
that it was attached to tho monastic 
estab., Dugdale nrentloning its appro¬ 
priation to tlie T)riory in 1259. The 
steeple of Christ Church, notable as being 
one of the striking arcliitectural group 
forming the celebrated Three Spires, was 
the sole remaining portion of a former 
Franciscan monastery, and it was the only 
part of the modern church which survived 
the enemy air attack of 10 April 1941. 
In tho very heart of medieval C., breathing 
the spirit of the i)ast, was the anot Palace 
Yard, a quaint quadrangle of half- 
timbered buildings, once the home of the 
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Hopkins family, to whose memoiy a 
marble monument appeared in the 
cathedral. Originally there wore 12 city 
gateways, but the only Uvo remaining 
relics of the medieval city defences now 
to be seen are the Swanswell or IMory 
(late in Hales 8trt>ot, and Cook Street 
(late in C/VJok Street. Hoth these have 
l>eon restored, and are now in an excellent 
fctate of presorvaiion. Fragments of the 
fdd city walls still remain near Cook 
Street Cate, and liere a beautiful little 
garden, known as Lady Herbert’s (larden, 
has been laid out by Sir Alfred Herbert, 
K.B.E. Almshouses are also on the sikn 
the gift of the same donor; some were 
destroyed by enemy action but have now 


The cominerciial buildings have been 
grouped together, and the central feature 
of the shopping layout is a pedestrian 
precinct, at the four corners of wliioh are 
large new stores, and flanking which are 
linking blocks which provide shopping 
facilities off a first-floor terrace as well as 
shoi)s on the ground floor. The cultural 
buildings are grouped in a civic aiaa away 
from tlie main commercial centre. C.’s 
new cathedral, designed by Mr Basil 
Spence, is under construction; consecra¬ 
tion services and celebrations are planned 
for 19G1. Pop. 26rj,000. 

Cover: 1. In flnanoe, a term used in 
reh^rence to a method of speculating in 
shares by which it is possible to limit one’s 
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The entrance to the shopping proc'inct, for pedestrians only, can be seen behind 
the stationary bus to the right centre. 


boon rebuilt. The C. and Warwickshire 
Hospital, founded in 1838, was first 
estab. in a small house in Littlo Park 
Street. lu 1867 a new hospital was 
opened in Stonoy Stanton Itoad, and 
enlarged from time to time over a period 
of years. In the course of concentrated 
attacks on the city the hospital was 
almost totally destroyed, th(^ only part 
remaining being the out-patients’ dept 
and the nurses’ home. Some i*ebuilding 
has since taken place. 

The city centre of C. sustained a. great 
deal of war damage, and a. iilan for re¬ 
building the city centre has been prepared 
and is now being carried out. This plan 
provides wide new roads and all the 
raoiliticMS required for the commercial, 
■cultural, and civic life of a great city. 


loss to a specified amount, viz. the amount 
deposited to cover the sum the speculator 
is willing to risk in the deal. The amount 
deposited is called the (’’. If by settling 
day the difference in the price of the 
sliaros is suoii that the C. is exhausted, or 
has ‘run off’, a further sum must be 
deposited with the broker, if the specula¬ 
tor desires to carry over. If not, the 
account is closed. Where a trans¬ 
action of this nature is entered into with a 
broker it is normally allowable by the rules 
of the Stock Exchange, and would nat, 
without other evidence, bo regarded in a 
court of law os a mere speculation In 
differences (q.v.). If the contract were 
made directly with a jobber it would be 
contrary to the gaming Acts. Such 
trausactioiis are common with outside 
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brokers, who are really jobbers, and whose ’ 
businesses po by the colloquial name of 
bucket shops. 

2. Tenn used as a synonym for the 
security jfiven for a loan, e.R. debentures, 
stock bonds, or title deeds, deposited with 
a banker as security for an overdraft. 
Insurance companies often issue a ‘cover 
note* pondinj? preparation of a policy for 
the risk insured. 

Coverdale, Miles (1488-1Bishop of 
ExeUfr, translator of the Bible. He was 
a native of Yorkslnre and was educ. in the 
house of the Augustine friars at Cam* 
bridpre. He was ordained at Norwich in 
1.514, and the same year became an 
Aujtrustine friar. But by 1.526 ho had 
entii'cly changed his relij^ious opinions; iie 
left his convent and preached against 
confession, and likened the veneration of 
images in churches to idolatry. In 15:12 
he travelled on the Continent, and imssibly 
assisted Tyndale in bis trans. of the Bil)le. 
In 1535 his own trans. ‘out of Doiudie 
and Latyn’ appeared, with a dedication 
to Henry VTII—the first comidoto Bible 
printed in Eng. The Psalms of C.'s Bible 
are those used in the Book of Common 
Prayer. In 1538 C. superintended the 
printing of a trans. in I'aris. Many of the 
copies were seized by the Inquisition, hut 
a few reached England, which enabled the 
noted printers, Grafton and Wliitchurch, 
to bring out the Great Bible in 1539. C. 
became Bishop of Exeter in 1551, During 
Mary’s reign he sought refuge on the; Cou- 
tineni, where he took part iu tho produc¬ 
tion of the Geneva trans. (1557 and 1569). 
C. returned from exile in 1559, but, ouing 
to tho principles he had deriv^cd from con¬ 
tinental reformers, lie was not restored to 
the see of Exeter. In 1564 he accepted 
the rectory of St Magnus, London, but 
lesigned two years later. C. Avrotc many 
tracts in order to i)roTnotc tho dotdrincs of 
the Keformation, and trans. 'works of his 
friends on the Contirnnit. A complete ed. 
of his works and letters was issued by 
the Parker 8>oeiety in 1844-6. NVe 77ie 
Memorials of Myles Cloverdah, 1838; and 
F. Fry, The Bible by CorerdaJe, 1867. 

Covered Way, term used to d(‘sci'ibe a 
passage constructed in fortifleatioii out¬ 
side the ditch of a fortress. It is usually 
about 11 yds wide, {ind being ])t^tween 
the counterscarp and the glacis, and 
prote<;ted by the latter as well as l>y 
traverses, is used as a safe position for 
sentries and for the movements of 
small bodies of men towards fissembling 
places. 

Coverley, Sir Roger de, see Kookk. 

Coverture, in law, is a term used to in¬ 
dicate the state of a married woman, who 
is considered as under cover or the ])ower 
of her Imsband, and therefore called a 
feme covert. The condition of C. followed 
from the legal maxim that by man-iago 
husboTid and wife became one person, and 
that the legal existence of the woman was 
incorporated into that of her husband. 
Since the passing of tho Married Women’s 
Property Act in 1882 the maxim above 
aUnded to was bereft of practically all its 
force, and a married w<^)nian can now 
make contracts and deal with her property 


^ Coward 

ns she chooses. For recent legislation see 
Husband and Wipe. 

Covilhft, tn of Portugal, in (‘astelo 
Branco dist., 31 ni. N. of Gastelo Branco 
((j.v.). It is on the SE. slopes of the Serra, 
da Estrdla, lias an important woollen 
industry, and is a tourist centre. Pop. 
19.200. 

Covington, city of Kentucky, TT.S.A., 
on the Ohio 11. o])posite Oinciiinati, to 
W’hich it is connected by bridges. It is fm 
important industrial centre, and tlu! 
second largest, city in tlie state. It has 
tobacco and meat-i)acking plants, foun¬ 
dries, breweries, and tlistilleries; it 
manufs. X-ray equipment, machine tools, 
Avire goods, metal, paper, and Avood 
products, electrical equipment, bricks, 
tiles, asphalt, liardwarcs and fertiliser. 
C. is the seat of the Northern Keiitneky 
State Vocational School, the Villa 
Madonna, and several private colleges. 
It was tho boyhood homo of Dan Gaiter 
Beard. 

Cow, sec Cattle; Dairy Farminil 

Cow Parsley, or Anthriscus sylvesfris, 
umbelliferous iilant, often called k(*ek. 

Cow-wheat, or Melampyrim, genus of 
the family Soroidnilariaceae, consists of 
ann. herbs, said to he good for cattle. 
There are sev. specie.s, M. nrrensr. Field 
(\. is rare in cornfields of S. England; M. 
cristatum^ Oresti'd and M. sylvaficuni. 
Wood G., are local; AI. praknse is tho 
Common C. 

Cowal, mountainous peninsular dist. of 
Arg3dl, Scotland, between l,iOc.h Fyne on 
tho W. and Locli Long and the firth of 
t^lydo on the E. Its NE. half is a 
National Forest I'^ark. 

Coward, Noel Pierce (1899- ), actor, 
dramatist, composer, h. Teddington outlaw 
Tfiamcs. He came of amusical family, and 
when at the ('hai»el Royal School, Clap- 
ham, lievelopcd a fine singing voice. lie 
got his dramatic training at the Italia 
Conti Academy. One of his earliest stage 
appearances was as a, jiage-lioy in Cbark'S 
HaAAdrey’s emnpany, and in 1913 ho 
played Sliglitly in Barrie’s Peter Pan. 
lliiring tho Lirst World War he tmlisted 
in tho Artists’ Rifles, but was discharged 
forhealtli reasons, ’raking to iilny-writing 
ho achieved his first suecess with 'The 
Vortex iu 1923. This was folloAved by 
Fallen AnyeU, 1925; Jlay Fever, 1925; 
a sophisticated comedy, Fasy Virtue, 
1926; I'he. Queen IVns in the Parlour, 
1926; l*rirate fJres, 1930; Design for 
Living, 1933; Blithe Spirit, 1941; This 
Happy Breed, 194:i; Relative tines. 
Quadrille, 1952; South Sea Bubble, 
1956; and Nude with Violin, 1956. 
('avalcade, 1931, a story of 30 years in tho 
life of a family, initiated a tjcav tyi)e of 
drama.. C. also composed the revues On 
nnth the. Dance, 1925. and Sigh No Alore, 
1943, and sev. t.nnofnl operettas, including 
Bitter Sweet, 1929, which was higldy 
snceessful in Ixdh London and New V'ork; 
others were ('onrersnfion Piece, 1934, 
Pari fir 1800, 1946, and After the Ball, 
1954. Besides writing the words and music 
ho produced most of his plays, as well as 
actingin some of them. Present Indicative, 
1937, and Future Indefinite, 1951, are 
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autobiosrraphiefl. P. Braybrooke, T/te 
Amazing Mr Noel Coward^ 1938. 

Cowasjee, Sir Jehanghir Ready-money 
(1812-78), called the Peabody of Bombay, 
a Pareee inorchant and i)hilanthropist. 
At the age of 15 ho becanu’i warehouse 
clerk to the firm of Duncan, Gibb & (Jo. of 
Bombay. In 1846 he began trading on 
his own aocount, and soon amassed a 
large fortune, of wliieh ho gave away huge 
sums to philanthropic institutions in 
Bombay. Ho was made (J.S.I. in 1871, 
and crented a Knight Bachelor of the 
United Kingdom in 1872. 

Cowbane, Cicuta. virosa, a poisonous, 
timbelliferous. erect nerennuil, that grows 
on wet gi-ound, locally, in Brit. Is. 

Cowbridge, bor. of Glamorgan, Wales, 
12 m. W. of ('Jardiff. Portions of the old 
Norman fortifications and wall still 
remain. The industry is entirely tigric., 
and the tn has good markets and cattle 
fairs. Pop. 1100. 

Cowdenbeath, tn of Fifeshire, Scotland, 
6 m. NE. of Dunfermline, with a coal¬ 
mining industry. Pop. 13,153. 

Cowdray, Weetman Dickinson Pearson, 
first Viscount (1850-1927), engineer and 
air minister. Hoad of a firm of engineers 
and contractors. Oonstructed the Dover 
harbour works, the lilackwall Tunnel, and 
the tunnel under the East H., New York. 
Was also engaged on the Tehuantepec. 
Hailway, Mexico. Appointed chairman 
of the Air Board in .Ian. 1917. His groat 
experience was inyaluablo in the board's 
work of constructing and delivering aero¬ 
planes. Lord rectf)r of Aberdeen Univ., 
1918-21. See J. A. Spender, IVeelrnan 
Pearson, First Viscount Cowdray^ 1850- 
1927 1930. 

Cowell, ‘ Edward Byles (1820-1903), 
Sanskrit scholar, who, in 1850, was 
appointed prof, of hist, and political 
economy in the re-formod l^residenoy 
College, Calcutta, and in 1858 principal of 
the Sanskrit College, tiLso at Calcutta. Tn 
1867 he was appointed prof, of the newly 
founded chair of Sanskrit at Cambridge, 
where he spent the remainder of his life, 
lie taught Sanskrit and I*ali, Indian 
philosophy, Persian, and Zend. He pub. 
numerous works (on Hindu drama and 
philosophy, on I'orsian poetry, on Prakrit 
grammar, etc.) as well as tr’ans. of Sanskrit 
works. His linguistic versatility (in¬ 
cluding Hebrew, Welsh, Spanish) and his 
knowledge of literatures were remarkable. 
See G. Cowell, Life and Letters of Edward 
Byles Coivell, 1904. 

Cowen, Sir Frederick (1852-1935), con¬ 
ductor and composer, h. Kingston, 
Jamaica. Ho studied under Benedict 
and Goss, and at Leipzig and Berlin, and 
his works include oratorios, operas, 
symphonies, cantatas, overtures, and the 
settings of over 200 songs. He was 
appointed conductor to the Philharmonic 
Society in 1888, and held many other 
important oiipointmonts as conductor. 

Cowes, seaport and watering 3 )laco on 
the estuary of the R. Medina, on the N. 
coast of the Isle of Wight, England, 10^ m. 
SE. of Southampton and m. SW. of 
Portsmouth. It is a world-famous yacht¬ 
ing centre and is the H.Q. of the Royal 


Yacht Squadron. Other clubs are the 
Royal Corinthian Yacht Clnb and the 
Royal Ijondon Yacht Club, and there are 
sev. sailing clubs. It is the most highly 
industrialised part of the Isle of Wight, 
with ship and boat building, aircraft 
manuf., sail making, and rope works. 
Dr Arnold, the headmaster of Rugby, was 
born here in 1795. E. and W. Cowes, each 
on its respective side of the riv., form 
the Cowes urb. dist., and are connected 
by a floating bridge, Osborne House, 
built ill 1845 by Queen Victoria, was one 
of })or favourite residences. ^Yhipping- 
ham church, designed by the Prince 
Con.sorb, E. Cowes Castle (John Nash’s 
residence) and Norris Castle are also note¬ 
worthy. Pop. 17,154. 

Cowles, Henry Chandler (1869-1937), 
Amer. botanist, h. Kensington, Connecti¬ 
cut; son of Henry Martyn C. Eduo. at 
Oberlin College and Chicago Univ. Prof, 
of natural sciences at Gates CoUege, 
Nebraska, 1894-5, and, later, of botany 
jit Chicago Univ. Works: Vegetation of 
Sand Dunes of Lake Michigan, 1899; Plant 
Societies of Chicago, 1901; Text-book of 
Plant Ecology, 1911; and Plant Societies of 
Chicago ami Vicinity, 1913. 

Cowley, Abraham (1618-67), poet and 
essayist, h. London. He was educ. at 
Westminster and Ti'inity College, Cam¬ 
bridge. While still at school he pub. 2 
vols. of poems, Poetical Blossoms, 1633, 
and Sylra, 1630, and wrote a pastoral 
comedy. Lore's Riddle, inib. 1638. At 
Cambridge he brought out a Lat. comedy, 
Naufraginni Jovnlarc, 1638. He was 
ejected from tlie univ. as a royalist by the 
parliamentarians in 1043, and i*omoved 
to St. John’s ('ollege, Oxford, whore he 
pub. a satire. The Puritan and the Papist, 
1643. In 1016, at the surrender of Oxford, 
he obtained a confidential appointment in 
the royal honsehold. going to Paris with 
the queen and dealing with the cipher 
correspondence between her and the king, 
lie reniaim*d abroad for about 10 years, 
being secrctarj^ to Lord Jermyn (the earl 
of St Albans), and travelling to Jersey, 
Scotland, Flanders, Holland, and else¬ 
where on royalist missions. In 1647 he pub. 
The Mistress, a series of poems in the most 
exaggerated stylo of tlio metaphysical 
school, and on returning to England in 
1650 issued a, vol. containiug earlier books 
of poems. Miscellanies, The Mistress, Pin- 
darigtie Odes, and Davidris, the last an epic 
which had been largely composed at Cam¬ 
bridge. In 1057 ho took the degree of 
doctor of medicine at Oxford. On the 
death of Cromwell ho returned to PYance 
as secretary to the royal family, and at 
the Restoration, being apparently dis¬ 
appointed at not receiving a jn'eater 
reward for his loyalty than a lease of 
some of the queen’s lands, retired to the 
country, living first at Barn hJlrns and then 
at Chertscy. He is buried in Westminster 
Abbey. His other works include 5 
books on plants in Lat. (1602, 1008, 1078); 
a comedy. Cutler of Coleman Street, 1641; 
in prose. A Proposition for the Advance¬ 
ment of Experimental Philosophy, 1661; a 
discourse on the gov. of Cromwell; and 
some dehgiitf ully clear and pleasant essaj’^s. 
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The beauties ot his poems are spoilt by 
false taste and affected wit. See fc^ir E. 
Gosse, Seventeenih-century Studies, 1883; 
R. Schafer, The Emjlish Od<‘, 1918; and 
A. H. Nethercot, Jhrahma ( otrley: the 
Muse*3 Hannibal, 1931. 

Cowley, Hannah (1 743 -1809), dramatist 
and poetess, b. Tiverton, Devonshire, 
her maiden name beiicir Parkhonse. Tn 
17G8 she married C'apt. ('. of the 1C. India 
(Vompany, who d. in 1 797. Her 2 most 
successful comedies were The Runaway, 
1770, and 'The Belle'sStratayrm, 1780, and 
she also prodiic('d sev. ollu'r i)opular plays 
and some poems, including: The Maid of 
Arrayon, 1780; The S(‘ottish Villaye or 
Fitcaime Green, 1780; and 'I'he Siege of 
Acre, 1799, 1801. Her colloct<‘d works, 
in 3 vols., with memoir, apjH'ared in 
1813. 

Cowley, Henry Richard Charles Welles¬ 
ley, first Earl (1808-84), diplomat, edne. 
at Rrawnioae College, Oxford. From 1832 
to 18(57 ho was amhas. at l^aris, and 
ex'orf'ised grf'at infinenee in the relations 
between France and England, lad ping 
Clarendon to promote the Declaration of ' 
Paris, 1856, and Cobden to carry through i 
his commercial treaty between France and i 
England, 1860. He was created Earl C. 
in 1857. 

Cowpen, part of P.D th municiT»al hor. 
(q.v.), Northimihcrlaiul, nith coal mines 
and light industries. 

Cowpens, tn in Spartanburg co., S. Caro¬ 
lina, IJ.S.A., 2 in. S. of the N. Carolina 
boundary. It is famous for the battl<‘, 
dui’ing the \\'ar of Didependcnce, in whicli 
the Amer. geneial Morgan defeated the 
Brit, under Tarlcton (1781). Pop. 1880. 

Cowper, Edward (1790-1852), engineer 
and inventor who in 1827, with his i 
brother-in-law, Applegarth, invented the 
four-cylinder machine, which was in 
general use for the planting of newspapers 
for many years. 

Cowper, William, first Earl (c. 166.5- 
1723), statesman, son of .Sir Win C^, M.P. 
In 1707 he became the first lord chancellor 
of Great Britain. He presided at the trial 
of Sacheverell in 1710, but resigned his 
office on the fall of the Whig ministry in 
the same year. George I reappointed 
him lord chancellor, and as such he 
presided at the trial of the rebels of 1715. 
See Lord J. C. Campbell, Lives of the Lord 
C h ancellors, 1845-69. 

Cowper, William (1666-1709), surgeon 
and anatomist, b. l^etersfleld, Hampshire. 
He was admitted a bar her-surgeon in 
1682, and pub. Myotoniia Reformata, 1694, 
a treatise on the muscles, and The 
Anatomy of the Human Body, 1698, His 
name is a8.sociated with tiio glands 
described by him in 1699, although they 
had been discovered by Jean M6ry in 1684. 
He was first to describe insufficiency of the 
aortic valve. 

Cowper, William (1731-1800), poet, b. 
Great Berkhamsted, Herts., of which 
vil. his father, John C., was the rector. 
His mother d. wlien lie w^as very young, 
and he was sent at the ago of 10 to West¬ 
minster School, having been removed 
from his previous school on account of the 
cruel treatment ho had sustained from 
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another boy. At Westminster his im¬ 
pressions wei*c also somewhat painful, and 
from his youthful oxiierienees he developed 
a hatred of public schools whadi ho 
retained all his life. He had here Warren 
Hastings and tlie satirist (’huTarliill as 
fellow pu])ils. ShoiHy aftc*r leaving school 
C. was articled to an ntiomey named < ’hap- 
man, but lie never showed any intention 
of praetlsing, thougli ho was called to the 
Bar in 1754. Though ho almost entirely 
neglected his iirofeHsicuial work, his time 
was not being wasted. He was reading 
and writing, and. with his brother, trans. 
part of Voltaire’s Henriade. He also 
belonged to the Nonsense (’luh, and fell in 
love with his eousiii Theodora, daiigliter 
of Asliley C. The feeling was recipro¬ 
cated, but the poet never liad the i-nergy 
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to overcome his uiielo’s objections to the 
match. Meianwhilo ho was expecting tl»e 
inttuonco of his family to secure itini 
soin<5 useful gov. post where the jinsition 
was a sinecure, and tiiis occurred in 1763. 
His cousin, Maj. offered him tlie x»oHt 
of clerk to the jours, of the House ot 
Lord.s, and ho aeeepted it in preferinico 
to a more important post which was also 
vacant. Before he could take up his 
position, however, ho had to undergt) u 
so-called examination as to his fflness, 
which really amounted to no mort' than an 
appearance befon^ the Bar of the Hmise. 
C., lioweyer, wdm had alrt‘ady been some¬ 
what given to fits of depression, grew so 
nervous at the prospect of tliis aT>poarnuce 
that 1)0 finally attempted to commit 
suicide. Fortunately his courage failed 
him. His mind now’- gave way, and he 
was visited wdth terrible religious despair, 
describing himself as ‘damned below 
Judas.* In this condition lie was removed 
(Dec. 1763) to a private asylum at St 
Albans, where ho gradually recovered. 

Tn 1765 ho settled in Huntingdon, 
whei'o he became nc<iuainted with the 
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Unwins, at whose house he soon came to 
reside. They were an amiable and reli^oue 
family, and after the death of Mr. Unwin, 
C. continued to reside with his widow. In 
17G7 he removed with lier to Olney, 
where he came under the influence of John 
Newton, curate of the vil. Under this 
Btiin\ihi8 the poet gave himself up entirely 
to piety and good works, tliough too 
energetically for his health. It is from 
this period, at the suggestion of Mrs. 
Unwin, that the real comnicucoment of 
of C.’h poetic life must be dated. In 1773 
his failing health again gave way, and o, 
bout of madness ensued, which clouded 
his brain for 3 years. In 17 7 0,3 years after 
his recovery, appeared the Olney Hynms, 
written by him in conjunction with 
Newton. His next ■vol., consisting of 
secular verse, appeared in 1782, and 
contained Table Talk^ The T^royresa of 
Error, Truth, and Exposlulaiion, Much 
of this was the outcome of a new friendship 
he had just formed with Lady Austen, a 
widow who had lately fixed Lor residence 
at Olney. She it was who told C. the tale 
of John Gilpin, about which he wrote one 
of his most delightful poems. Lady 
Austen then suggested that he should write 
blank verse, and carelessly i)olnted to a 
sofa as a theme. This suggestion was the 
inspiration of The Tajik, which appeared 
in 6 books in 1783. But the year before 
had scon tlie end of this friendship, 
perhaps because of Mrs. Unwin’s jealousy 
of Lady Austen’s Influcnco. In 1786 l^ady 
Hesketh, sister of Theodora came to 
visit them at Olney, and persuoxhid them 
to move to Weston Underwood in 1787. 
In 1787 came another six mouths' insanity 
diiring which the poet again attempted 
suicide. In 1791 appeared a trans. of 
Homer into blank verse wdiich lie had 
started in 1784, and a projected ed. of 
Milton brought liim into to\ich with the 
famous Hayley. In 1794 came a final 
attack of insanity, from w'liich he never 
entirely recovered. His cousin, John 
Johnson, took him to Norfolk with Mrs. 
Unwin, who d. at E. Doreham. The poet 
lingered on for 4 more years, dying on 
25 April 1800. He is buried near Mrs. 
Unwin in K. Derehatn church. O. may 
justly be described as the herald of the 
Horn antic movement. In him were 
gathered up and conccntrutcd all the 

g leams which had shone disconnectedly 
1 Thomson, Gray, Lfidy Winchelsoa, 
and the novelists. Though lie wtxs not one 
of the greatest poets of the country, his 
work la important both intrinsically and 
historically. In addition, he was among 
the very best of Eng. letter-wTiters. His 
letters show the same command of pure 
idiomatic Eng., the same acute observa¬ 
tion, and the same mingling of gentle 
humour and melancholy, f^ee. W. Hayley, 
Life and, Poafkmmms IVriirngs, 1803-4, 
and Life and letters, 1809; G. Smith, 
Coivper, 1880; T. Wright, The Life of 
William Conyper, 1892, Correspona,ence, 
1904, and Unpublished and. Uncollected 
Letters, 1925; H. I’A. Fansset, William 
Cowper, 1928; Lord 1). Cecil, 7'hc Stricken 
Deer, 1929; and T. Gilbert, William 
Coxeper and the Eighteenth Century, 1935. 


Cowper (afterwards Cowper*Temple), 
William Francis, Baron Mount-Temple 
(1811-88), politician, oduo. at Eton. He 
entered Parliament in 1835 and was 
raised to the peerage in 1880. His name is 
chiefly associated with the Cowper-Temple 
clause (q.v.) of the Education Bill, 1870, 

Cowper-Temple Clause. The principle 
underlying this clause of the Education 
Act, 1870, which was incorporated on the 
amendment of Sir (then Mr) Wm Cowper- 
Temple (q.v.) on the second reading of 
the Bill, introduced by Mr Arnold-Forster, 
lies at the root of the bitter controversies 
that raged round education until 1944. 
From the moment public elementary 
schools were estab. it became clear that 
rate-payers generally had a right to 
demand the exclusion from such schools 
of the teaclung of any catechism or 
formulary distinctive of any individual 
denominational creed. The G, O. was 
desimiod to effect that exclusion, but 
applied only to a public elementary 
school. On the advice of the law officers 
of the Crown, the Board of Education 
decided tliat the teaching of the Apostles’ 
Creed, the I^ord’s Prayer, and the Ten 
Commandments is not a contravention of 
the clause, but that the teaching of that 
part of the catecliism known as the Duties 
is a contravention. The whole question 
of religious instruction in schools was 
revived in 1897 when voluntary schools 
received a grant in aid, and 8till more 
acutely in 1902, when tlie Edueation Act 
of that year made such schools rate- 
aided. Section 25 of the Education Act, 
1944, laid down that tlie school day in 
every co. and voluntary school should 
begin with an act of worship. Religious 
instruction, according to an agreed 
syllabus, was to be provided. Parents 
are free to withdraw their children from 
both. The provisions of the Act virtually 
solved the denominational struggle. See 
Epucatjon. 

Cowper’s Glands, pair of small bodies 
about the size of a pea, situated in the 
male just below the apex of the prostate 
and between the two layers of the tri¬ 
angular ligament. They correspond to 
Bartholin’s glands in the female. 

Cowra, tn in Forbes co., New S. Wales, 
Australia, on the r. b. of the Lachlan R., 
300 ni. W. of Sydney, and Cl) m. SW. of 
Bathurst. It is the centre of a fertile 
agric. and grazing dist. Pop. 6230. 

Cowrie Pine, see Kauri. 

Cowry, name given to gastropod 
molluscs of the family Cypraeidae. The 
shells of the money G. (Cypraea moneta.) 
were formerly used as cmTenoy in India 
and Africa. O.s are mainly tropical, some 
of the larger forms being objects of great 
beauty. The attractive little European 
or ridged C. {Cirpraea europaea) is not 
uncommon on some Brit, beaches. In 
the young C. the shell is of the usual 
spiral type, hut as it grows the last formed 
whorl covers and hides the others. At 
the same time the lip thickens and turns 
inwards, so that the opening is reduc/ed to a 
narrow slit. The spiral structure is 
revealed if a fully formed shell is broken. 
Sec MOI.LUBC8 and Shell. 
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Gowslipt or PrbnitJn veris, a species of 
Primulaoeae. The oommon Eng. variety 
is a bright yellow herbaceous pei*enniaT. 
The flowers are terminal, rising on scapes, 
stalking in closely umbellate form. The 
corolla is gamepetalous and tubular below ; 
the stamens are adnato to the corolla. 



Cox, David (1703-1 S.;9), landHcapo 
painter, b. Binniiigiiain, and in early life 
became a scene-painter. He took to 
water-colour painting and art-t<*aching, 
and in 1814 pub. A Treatise on Landscape 
Painting. In 1839 he tumed his atten¬ 
tion to oils, bnt his oil-paintings, althongli 
masterly, are not so well known as his 
water-colours. It is impossible to rank 
C. among the greatest artists, even in 
water-colom’S, but ho excelled in rendering 
atmospheric effect and made an individual 
contribution to the development of Eng. 
landscape painting as an interpreter of 
windy, cloudy skies, and of rainstonns 
beating down on open commons. At his 
best he w'as second only to Constable and 
de Wint. Among liis most famous 
pictures are ‘Peace and War,’ 1846, sold 
for £20 by C., and for £3601 i>i 1872; 
‘The Haylicld,’ sold in 1875 for £2050, tlie 
largest sum paid for a water-colour up to 
that date; ‘The Vale of Clw'yd,’ 1846; 
‘Bolton Abbey,’ 1847. C.’s favourito 
scenery was in N. Wales, especially 
around Bettws-y-Coed. See W. Hall, 
biography, 1881; R. and S. Redgi*ave, 
Century of Painting» 1893; and T. Cox, 
David, Cox, 1948. 

Cox, Sir George William (1827-1902), 
divine and mythologist, b. Benares, India, 
educ. at Rugby and Trinity, Oxford, pub. 
T^he Mytholvgy of the J ryan Nations, 1870; 
Popular liomanccs of the Middle Ages, 
1871; A General History of Qreexe to the 
Death of Alexander the Great, 1876; 
History of the Establishment of British 
Rule in India, and An Introduction to the 
Science of Comparative MythrAngy and 
Folklore, 1881; A Concise History of 
England and the English People, 1887. 

Cox, Gonzales, see Coques. 


Cox, Jacob Dolson (1828-1900), Amer. 
general, b. Montreal, Canada; gi*aduated 
at Oberlin, 1851; aclmlttod to the Ohio 
Bar in 18,53, and was elected to the State 
Senate, 1859. Ho took part as a briga¬ 
dier-general, U.S.A., in the W. Virginia 
campaign of 1861, and in many campaigns 
during the war. He was governor of 
Ohio, 1866-7, was a representative to 
Congress, 1877-99, and president of the 
univ. of Cincinnati, 1885-9. A great 
authority on military hist. His Military 
Reminiscences of the Civil War was i)ub. 
posthumously, 1900. 

Cox. Sir Percy Zachariah (1864-1937), 
administrator. Educ. at Harrow and 
Sandhurst and began bis career in the 
army, serving in the Camcronians till 
1889, when ho joined the Indian staff 
corps. Later ho became vice-consul at 
Zeila, Somali coast, and filled otlier con¬ 
sular posts at Berbcra, 1894-5, at ^luscat, 
1899-1904, and at Bushire, 1904. He 
then became political resident for the 
Persian Gulf, and in 1914 secretary for the 
dept of India there, and, when the First 
World War began, chief political officer 
for the Indian expeditionary force. Ho 
was acting minister to Persia in 1919- 
1920, and closed his career by becoming 
Iraq’s first high comiuissioncr, which post 
he held for five years. 

Cox, Samuel (1826-93), nonconformist 
divine and MTiter, b. London. For 25 
years he was minister of a Baptist oliurch 
in Nottingham. C. was the founder and 
editor (1875-84) of the Expositor, and the 
first 20 vols. are nearly all his work. He 
pub. numerous theological woi-ks, the host 
known of which are Sdlcator Mundi, 1877 ; 
A Commentary of the Book of Job, 1880; 
and The Larger Hope, 1883. 

Goxcie, Michael, see CoxlE. 

Coxe, Henry Octavious (1811-81). libra¬ 
rian and scholar, 5. at Bucklebnry, Berks. 
In 1860 ho became head librarian of the 
Bodleian, Oxford. His 7’ei)utation as a 
palaeographer induced the gov. to send 
him to the Levant in search of anct INIStl. 
in 1857, bnt his quest was unHUCccssfuI, 
though he detected the forgery attempted 
by fionstanthie .Sirnonhles. He pub. 
Roneri de. Wendomr Chronica (5 vols.), 
1811-1, for tiie Ihig. Historical Society; 
The BlavU. Prince, 1842. an historical 
poem written in Fr. by (Jhandos Herald; 
Gower’s Box Clamantis, 1850; and a 
Report on the Greek Manuscripts yet 
remaining in the Libraries of the Levant, 
1858. Under his direction the catalogue 
of the Bodleian in over 720 vols. was 
completed, and he was the compiler of 
Catalogue of Greek MSS. at the Bodleian, 
185‘2-54. See J. W. Burgon, Twelve Good 
Men, 1888. 

Coxe. William (1747-1828), ^vriter of 
hist, and travels, eduo. at Eton and Cam¬ 
bridge. lie travelled on the Continent, 
once as tutor to the Marquess of Blandford 
and another time as oompanioD to Lord 
Herbert. His works include Travels into 
Poland,, Russia, Sweden, and Denmark, 
1784-90; Travels in Switzerland, 1789; 
Memoirs of the Life and Administratum of 
Sir Robert \Va.lpole, 1798; History of the 
Home of Austria, 1218 to 1792, 1807; 
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Memoirs of the Kings of Spain of the House 
of Bourbon, 1700 to 1788, 1813; and 
Memoirs of John, Duke of Marlborough, 
1818—19. 

Goxie, or Coxoie, Michael (1499-1592), 
Flem. painter and engraver, b. Mechlin; 
Btndiea nnder van Orley and later at 
Home, where he was a great admirer of 
Raphael, on whose works he based his 
stylo. Ills chief works include *St 
Sebastian* and ‘The Triumph of Christ,* 
both in the Antwerp Gallery; another *St 
Sebastian* in Mechlin Cathedral; and a 
copy of van Eyck’s ‘Adoration of the 
Lamb,* which he executed for Philip II of 
Spain. He d. at Antwerp. 

Coxwell, Henry Tracy (1819-1900), 
aeronaut, one of the best known of 
Victorian professional balloonists, who 
made his first ascent in 1844, In 1862 he 
made a famous high-altitude ascent with 
J. Glaisher for scientific observation. 

Coyote, Prairie Wolf, or Cants Intrans, 
wolf-like member of the dog: family 
Oanldao which inhabits N. America. The 
fur is lone and thick, and the animal has a 
dirty yellow colour. Its mournful howl¬ 
ing: in the nigrht la an unwelcome sound 
to lonely travellers. 

Coyote State, sec Sottth Dakota. 

Coypel, name of four Er. painters: 

Noel Cowed (1628-1707), h. Paris; 
employed on the decoration of the Louvre 
in 1655; became an academician in 1659: 
became director of the Fr. Academy at 
Rome in 1672. Returnirifi: to Ihiris later, 
ho executed paintings at the Tuilories and 
the vault of the Church of the Tnvalides. 

Antoine Coypel (1661-1722), son of 
Noel, b. Paris; studied under his father 
at Rome, and returning to Paris was very 
opular, decorating sev. royal palaces, and 
ecoming prin. painter to the king in 1715. 

Noel Nicholas Coypel (1688-1734), son 
of Noel, b, Paris; became an academician 
at 28. Ho had a considerable contem¬ 
porary reputation ns a historical painter, 
which has now diminished. 

Charles Antoine Coypel (1694-1752), son 
of Antoine, succeeded his father in the 
king’s household. Noted for his pastel 
work and 25 scenes from the life of Don 
Quixote, 

Coypu, popular name of a species and 
genus of rodent in the family Caproinyidae. 
The technical name of this S. Amer. 
creature is Myocastor C., and in liahit and 
appearance it resembles a largo watei* rat. 
Its maximum length is about 2 ft, its 
genera] colour a brownish-red, and the 
edges of the lips and muzzle are whitish. 
It has short limbs, small ears, a long 
naked tail, and the hind feet are webbed. 
The for (nutria) Is used for coats, and the 
flesh Is sometimes eaten. The diet of the 
C. is principally vogetorian. 

Coysevox, Antoine (1640-1720), Fr. 
sculptor, b. Lyons, of a Sp. family; studied 
in Paris under Lerambert, and produced a 
statue of the Virgin before he was 17. In 
1667 he went to Alsace to deoorate the 
palace of Cardinal Fiirstenberg, which 
occupied him for 4 years. On returning 
to Paris he executed 2 statues of Louis 
XIV, one being an equestrian figrure com- 
missionod by the proy. of Bretagne. He 


became very famous, and was admitted 
into the Academy in 1676, later becoming 
chancellor of that body. Among his chief 
works are the tombs of Cardinal Mazarin 
and of Colbert, in St Eustaohe; the monu¬ 
ment of Charles le Brun in St Nicholas; 
the statue of Cond6 and that of Louis XlV 
In Notre-Damo; the two-wingod horses in 
marble surmounted by Fame and Mercury 
placed one on each side of the entrance to 
the garden of the Tuileries from the Place 
de la Concorde; and sev. statues in the 
gardens of Marly and Versailles. His bust 
by Lemoino is in the Mus6o des Monu¬ 
ments Frangais. See life by G. Keller- 
Dorian, 1920. 

Cozens, Alexander (c. 1717-86), land¬ 
scape painter, b. Russia, whore Peter the 
Great had Invited his father to stay as 
shipbuilder. He was sent to Italy to 
study painting, and from there went to 
England and settled there in 1746. From 
1760 to 1781 he exhibited many pictures, 
some of them at the Royal Academy. 
Dining this period, moreover, he spent 
much time in teaching, and was from 1763 
to 1768 drawing master at Eton. Many 
of his earlier works in colour, pen and ink, 
and pencil are in the Brit. Museum. He 
was the author of sev. works on art, in¬ 
cluding his ‘New Method* of evolving 
landscape compositions from blots or 
rough smutlges. 

Cozens, John Robert (1752-99), land¬ 
scape painter in water-colours, was the 
son of Alexander C., and was 5. in Eng¬ 
land. It has boon said that he was ‘the 
greatest genius wlio ever painted a land¬ 
scape,’ and though this Is too great praise 
he was of undeniable importance in the 
development of Brit, landscape painting. 
He was first instructed in painting by his 
father. In 177(5 be went to Switzerland 
with R. Ihiyno Knight, and returned to 
England in 1782; in 1783 he went to Italy 
with Wm Rockford. He first exhibited at 
the Incorporated Society of Brit. Artists 
in 1767, and he made some beautiful 
sketches of the trees in Windsor Forest. 
In 1794 he became insane. Many of his 
works are to bo found in the print room at 
the Brit. Museum; they are noted for their 
delicacy and their beautiful colouring, and 
they certainly iufiiienced Turner and 
Girtln. Constable said that ‘the works 
of Cozens arc all poetry.* 

Crab, Roger (c. 1621-80). hermit, b. 
Buckinghamshire. From 1642 to 1649 
he served in the i)iirl. army and was 
wounded in tho head. In 1651 be sold his 
business in Chesham as a 'haberdasher of 
hats,’ and built a hut where he retired 
and practised great austerities. Ho was 
accused of witchcraft and persecuted, 
being imprisoned, cudgelled, and put In 
the stocks. He pub. The English Hermite, 
1655; Dagon*3 Downfall, 1628; and tracts 
against the Quakers. See R. Chambers, 
The Book of Days. 1862-4. 

Crab, name applied to various mechani¬ 
cal weight-lifting contrivances, including 
an engine with 3 claws used in the 
launching and docking of ships, a portable 
windlass used in building and in loading 
and unloading operations, and a kind of 
pillar used as a capstan. 
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Grabi popiiluT appUed to numerous 
epaoias of decapod cmstaoeans, proxteiir 
only to those In the div. Brachyura, but 
also commonly to others included in the 
Anomurn. The true C.s have short 
antennae, eyes which can be retracted into 
sockets, a short tail which is tucked up 
tinder the cephalothorax, a compressed 
body coveied by a hard carapace, and 
two large anterior claws ctu'ved closely 
round the carjipace, these being' usually 
larger in the male than in the female. In 
diet they are carnivorous, and will feed on 
carrion or on liAung matter; a few species 
sometimes vary thoir food with vegetables. 
Nearly all of the C.s are marine, but there 
exist also land C.s, which would drown if 
kept ill water; some are so tiny that they 
will hide in disused sheUs, arid others have 
a fondness for burrowing in sand and mud. 
Many of the moles are pugnacious, and 
will fight bitterly with an opponent; some 
are capable of casting a claw in self- 
preservation, and all are aide to regenerate 
a missing limb. In intelligence they rank 
probably highest of the crustaceans. The 
Iierniit or soldier C.s are anomurous, and 
are characterised by having a fleshy, 
spirally twisted abdomen, usually covered 
over by on empty gastropod shell; they 
are united in the tribe Pagiu*idea, of which 
the genus Petgurus is typical. The species 
in the tribe Oalathehlea are symmetrical 
in shape, and the young are noted for the 
length of the spines on the carapace; the 
species and genus Aeglm laevis is foimd 
in fresh-water streams of S. America. 
The tribe Hippidea comprises the sand or 
mole C.s, and Hippa ereniita burrows in 
the sand. I’he brachyurous species are 
divided into five tribes: (1) Brachyura 
Anomala. Notopoda or Droiiilacea, of 
which Drcnnia miiparis is a common Brit, 
representative; (2) Oxystomata, in which 
are found the genera Dorippe and Ci/mo- 
vxmivs't (3) Oxyrhyncha, which contains 
spider C.s and others, e.g. Maia; (4) Cato- 
metopa, in which occuis Sesarma pisonii, 
a climbing and air-breathing species, and 
also the calling-O. genus Gdasimua, whose 
members have one claw larger than the 
others, and tliis Is home In a beckoning 
manner; (5) Cyclometopa, to Avhich 
belong Cancer pagurv^, the large edible 
C. seen in mrkts, Carcinua moenas, the 
common shore-C. of Britain, Fortunvs 
puber, the velvet or devil C., and Coryaiea 
caasivelauntus, the masked C., a curious 
species bearing on its carapace marking 
as of a human face. See also Kino-crab. 

Crab, The, see Cancer. 

Crab Apple, or Malm sylvestris (synonym 
^mila), family Rosaceao; native of 
Britain, Emope, and SW. Asia; progenitor 
of cultivated apples, makes a small round- 
headed tree, of wdiich the yellow fruits are 
tart, and chiefly used for preserves and 
iellies. ‘Dartmouth,’ ‘John Ilownie,* 
‘Golden Gem,’ and ‘Veltch’s Scarlet’ are 
garden torms grown for their ornamental 
value. 

Crabbe, George (1754-1832), poet, b, 
AMeburgh, Suffolk, the son of a school¬ 
master and par. clerk. He hod only a very 
rudimentary education, but by Lis devo¬ 
tion to his books soon overcame tlds 


defect. Destined for the meiKcal pro¬ 
fession, he served m apprentice, first to a 
doctor at Wickham Brook, and presently 
to another at Woodbridge, in which latter 
place he first met his futuie wife, Sarah 
Elmy, the Mira of his poems. Ho now 
began to write verse, and, in 1780, with a 
borrowed five-pound note and some MSS., 
went to London to seek fame and fortune. 
He foimd the metropolis a cold-hearted 
stepmother, and he was at the end of his 
tether, when, having failed to secure a 
hearing elsewhere, ho sent The Candidaie 
to Burke. Burke read it, saw its merits, 
and induced Dodsley to publish it in 1780. 
At Burke’s suggestion C. took orders 
and, after a term as a curate, was In 1782 
appointed chaplain to the duko of Rut¬ 
land. In the following year The Village 
appeared, and 3 years later C. pub. The 
Newspaper, after which, though he 
wrote—and destroyed—diligently, he re¬ 
mained silent for more than a score of 
years. In 1807 ho broke bis long silence 
by the pub. of The Parish liegider, and 
this work he followed 3 years lutei- 
with The Borough. He paid a visit to 
London In 1817, and was everywhere 
received as the distinguished man of 
letters he was. Two years later he pub, his 
last great work. Tales of the Hall, for 
which John Murray gave him £3000. Be 
d. at Trowbridge, where the living had in 
1813 been given to him by the duke of 
Rutland. A monument to his memory 
has been erected in Trowbridge church. 
Much of Ills work was in a way a protest 
against the pastoral poetry in the style of 
2'he Deeerted Village. He endeavoured to 
paint nature as it was, and in tliis lie 
succeeded ^eatly. His complete works 
were ed., with a life, in 8 vols. by bis sou 
George, 1834; and his poeticaJ works by 
A. J. and H. M. Carlyle 1908, 1914. See 
T. K, Kebbel, The Life of George Cralfbe, 
1888; A. C. Alnger, Crahhe, 1903; B. 
Huchon, Un J*oile rialiste cmglais, 
George Crahhe, 1764-1832 (with biblio¬ 
graphy), 1906 (Eng. trans. by F. Clarke, 
1907); J. W. Holme, The Treatment of 
Nature in Crahhe, 1912; J. H. Evans, The 
Poems of George Crabbe: a Literary ami 
Tlislorical Study, 1933; and The Life of 
George Vrai)be, by his son (with introduc¬ 
tion by Edmund Blunden), repub. 1947. 

Cracking of Petroleum. Crude petro¬ 
leum is a mixture of paraffin and aromatic 
and naidithene bydrocarbons. Distilla¬ 
tion separates it into fractions each of 
which consists of hydrocarbons having a 
wide range of boiling points, e.g. natural 
gas, motor spirit (35-200“ O.), kerosene 
(150-300“ C.), gas oil, and fusel oil. Borne 
of these fractions are used directly for the 
manuf. of ohemicals, but the gas oil is 
cracked. This process consists of heating 
a petroleum product to a high temp, and 
pressure, causing the largo molecules to 
break up into smaller ones, e,g .; 

C,„H„ —> C,H4+C41it 
(decane) (ethylene) (octane) 

The gas oil is heated in a vaporiser 
furnace and distilled. The heavier frac¬ 
tions are used as fuel oil, the lighter onee 
being passed to the eraickiug furnace and 
distilled. This yields gases rich in the 
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type of uiiiAturated hydrocarbon, the 
olefine, euch as othylone, propylene, 
butylene, etc. They are the Btartlmf 
materials for the mannf. of a large 
variety of alcohols and kotcmes. For 
example, propylene is hydrated, giving 
iso-propyl alcohol 'which is used as a 
solvent for lacquers and which, on 
dehydrogenation, gives acetone, this 
being used in the manuf. of viscose 
rayon, plastics, perfnmes, drugs, etc. 

Cni—CH^CHa (pi'opyJone) 
hydration 
(+H,0) 

CJli CHOII CH* (iso propyl alcohol) 
dehydrogenation 

CH.COCH, (acetone) 

+Ua 


which is used in the manuf. of Nylon 
Very long chain liydrocarbcms can be 
separated from petroleum and cracked 
to give lilgher olefines which are then 
treated with sulphiirio acid to produce 
synthetic detergents, e.g. ‘^roepoL* 
Cracking pro(3eftse.s are thus producing 
very many of the chorrnoals which were 
originally derived from coal, and are 
capable of producing almost any organic 
chemical. 

Craoovienne, see Krakowiak. 

Cracow (Pol. Krakdw, Ger. Krakau): 

1. Prov. (wn/etixklzfwo) of H. Poland, 
bordered on the 8. by (Czechoslovakia, It 
is crossed \V.-K. by the Vistula (q.v.), 
and in the 8. has ranges of the Carpathians 
(q.v,). There is some industry, and there 
arc important salt deposits. Area 
6140 sq. m.; poj). 2,133.400. 

2. Historic city of Poland, cap. of,>0. 
prov,, on the l,b. of tlie Vistula, 158 m. SVV. 
of Warsaw. It occnipies an important 
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TIh*. Vistula, with the cathedral of 8t Stanislaus and the old royal castle in 
the background. 

The hydrogen produced is very pure strategical position, 672 ft abovo sea 
and is used in certain hydrogenating level, in a wide plain commanding the riv. 
processes, e.g. hardening of fats and approach to Silesia and to the Danube 
manuf. of ammonia and methyl alcohol, valley via the Moravian Gate. The city 
Dehydrogenation of butane and butylene may be divided into the old tn, with 
gives bnti^diene, the starting point for the promenades formed on the old walls; the 
production of synthetic rubber. Kthy- castle quarter, lying to the S.; and the 
lerie has become an important raw suburbs, including the former Jewish 
material for the production of ethylene Kasimierz quarter and Posgorz, on the 
glycol (an anti-freeze), ethyl chloride in other side of the riv., with wliioh O. is 
the maiuif. of tetra-ethyl lead (an anti- connected by a bridge built in 1856, C. 
knock in petrol), and ethyl glycol, is a very picturesque tn, and contains 
Ethylen(^ has been chlorinated at high many Interesting building. Among them 
temps., the product being used in the are the castle, on the Wawel Hock, long 
manuf. of glycerine. Certain cracking the residence of the kings of Poland; the 
processes using a copper catalyst yield Gothic cathedral (1320-59), adjoining the 
high proportions of aromatic hydrocar- castle, where many of the kings and 
bons such os benzene, toluene, xylene, famous men of Poland, including John 
etc. Ortho-xylene, for instance, Is used Sobleski, Poniatowsld, and KosduszlEe, 
to make phthalic anhydride, a com- are buried, and which contains Thor- 
ponent oi 'alkyd* synthetic resins, waldsen’s statue of Christ; the univ.,iiejEt 
Phenol can be made Into adipio acid to Prague the oldest in oentcal Europe, 
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having^ been founded in 1364 by Caelmir 
the Great and reorganised in 1817, and 
which is situated in tlio W. part of 
the city, and possesses a libraiT nf 
350,000 -vols., a botanic garden, and an 
observatory; the recently restored Cloth 
Hall, in Ring Square, which contains the 
Polish National Museiiin; the Kpiscopal 
Palace; the Koyal Academy of Sciences; 
and the (?zartory8ki Miisemii. About 3 
m. to the W. of the city is a gi'assy tumulus 
over 100 ft high, which was raised in 
1820-3 in commemoration of the patriot 
Kosciuszko. Anotlx^r mound lias bo<‘ii 
piled up in moniory of the legendary’^ Krak, 
or Krakus, a Slavonic prince, who is said 
to have founded the city about 700, and 
to have given it its name. It is more 
probable, liowever, that the name is 
derived fi‘om the Slavonic krak^ a raven. 
There ore manufs. f)f cloth, leather, 
machinery, agric. implements, chemicals, 
beer, tobacco, etc. 0. was the cap. of 
the kingdom of Poland from 1320 to 
1609, when Warsaw became the seat of 
gov., C. remaining the coronation city 
for a century and a half longer. The 
third partition of Poland in 1795 assigned 
C. to Austria. From 1809 to 1815 it was 
part of the duchy of Warsaw, and during 
1815-46 was the cap. of the rep. of C. 
This, forming the last stronghold of Polish 
indopondenee, comprised a ter. of 446 sq. 
m. After a rebellion it was re-annexed 
to Austria in Dec. 1846. During the First 
World War much lighting took place 
round C. in the latter months of 1914. In 
Sept, of that year there were indications 
that the Kiissians under the Grand Duke 
Nicholas would endeavour to enter Ger¬ 
many via Moravia, and the Central Powers 
made plans to counter this move. In 
their retreat before tlie KnsKian ‘steam¬ 
roller’ both Ger. and Austro-Hungarian 
troops in this region eonoentrated upon 
C., the capture of which was essontial to 
the Ilussian plan of invading Germany. 
During the last weeks of Nov. the Rus¬ 
sians made persistent efforts to break the 
line between fjddi and C., but failed, and 
at the latU^r place the Austrian forces 
gallantly held their own and foiled all 
llussian onslaughts. In 1917 there wore 
riots in C., os in other important tns of 
the constituent coimtries of the dual 
monarchy, organised hy agitators against 
the oppression of subject nationalities. 
On 1 Sept. 1939 C., together with many 
other J^olish cities, was bombed by the 
Germans simnltaneously with their general 
attack on Poland. C. fell to tiie Germans 
on 6 Sept. 1939. It was the cap. of the so- 
called general gov., and I'rank (q.v.), tbo 
governor, later tried at Nuremberg, liad 
his H.Q. in Wawel Castle. It was re¬ 
captured by Russian troops on 14-16 
Jan. 1945 (srr Kastern Front; Russo- 
German Campaigns in Second World 
War). Pop. 423,000. 

Cradley, par. and tn, Worcestershire, 
England, 3J m. S. of Dudley, with coal- 
and iron-mines and maniifs. of iron and 
steel goods. Pop. 9300 (1954). 

Cradling, in architecture, a slight frame¬ 
work of timber built under floors to form 
curved ceilings, etc. 
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Cradook, Rear-Admiral Sir Christopher 
(1862-1914), sailor, b. Hartforth, Yorks, 
and entered the navy in 1875. His first- 
active service was in the 1884 Egyptian 
campaign, and he was also in the 1891 
champaign in the Sudan. In the 1900 
China campaign he commanded the 
Naval Rrigade. His gallantry and fear¬ 
lessness were proverbial in the navy. 
Promoted captain in 1900 and rear- 
admiral in 1910. He commanded the 
cruiser squadron at the battle of Coronel 
(q.v.), 1 Nov. 1914, which was sunk by the 
Ger. squadron under Admiral von Spec, 
C- going down in his fingsliiiL the Good 
Hope. There is a memorial to him in 
York Minster. IIo was a writer on naval 
subjects. 

Cradook, tn and dist. in Cape Province, 
S. Africa, 56 m. 8SE. of Middelbiu'g. 
Altitude 2856 ft. Foimded 1814 as a fron¬ 
tier post, C. is an Important centre of wool, 
hides, and skins, as well as of mohair 
production. Olive Schreiner is buried 
near C. Pop.: Whites, 4765; Bantu, 6715; 
Coloureds, 3323; Asiatics, 30. 

Craters, tn of S. Australia, 21 m. SE. of 
Adelaide; nearest station Mount Lofty. 
The dist. is famous for fruit growing. 
Pop. 2000. 

Crag, term applied In geology to the 
uppermost of the Tertiary strata in Eng¬ 
land. It is a shelly sand oceurring in E. 
Anglia, being the only example of a Pli(j- 
ceue stratum. The C. strata consist of 
the following members, beginning with 
the uppermost: (1) the Forest Rod seri<‘K, 
containing many animal and plant re¬ 
mains; (2) the Cbillesford bods, containing 
a molbiscan fauna; (3) the Norwich C., 
containing botli marine and fresliwat(M* 
shells; (4) the Red C., being a suhcal- 
careous sand rich in shells; (5) the White 
or Coralline C., being a cfUcareous mass 
with argillaceous bands (xjiitaining Mf)l- 
lusca and Rryozoa. The term C. is taken 
from the local name for shelly sand. 

Crag and Tail, tenn applied to a peculiar 
formation of hills in which t)Tio sifle forms 
a steep and precipitous cliff, while the 
other ‘ tails ’ away in a gentle slope. This 
is duo to glacial action oii rocks of varying 
hardness, the liardor rooks (generally 
igneous, such as dolerite or basalt) having 
resisted denudation and so protecting the 
softer rocks on the lee side. Tho ‘crag* 
tljus generally faces tho direction from 
wliich the ice came, wliilo the ‘tail* faces 
tho direction in wliich it was advancing. 
Tho phenomenon is very prevalent in the 
lowiands of Scotland and especially round 
Edinburgh; the (’astle Rock of Edinburgh 
and the Abbey Craig of -Stirling are two 
of the most famous examples of this 
fonnation. 

Craig, Edward Gordon (1872- ), theatri¬ 
cal designer and actor, b. near London, 
son of Ellen Terry (q.v.) and Edward Wm 
Godwin, architect and archaeologist 
(1833-86). Educ. at Bradfiold College 
and Heidelberg IJiiiv., on leaving which in 
1889 he adopted the name of Edward 
Gordon C., legalised by deod-poll 24 Jan. 
1893. He made his d6but under Sir 
Henry Irving at the Lyceum os Ai’thiir St 
Valery in T'he Dead Heart, and in the 
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ensiling 10 years took part in vorions 
plays of Shakespeare and in Havenstwoody 
The Lyons Mail, School for Scandal, etc., 
Ills best roles being: Biondeilo, Cassio, 
Petnichio, and Charles Surface. His 
powers as a designer and producer wei-e 
first shown in the production of I^urcoirs 
Dido and yieneas in 1900, and soon after 
this in Jiethlchcm, Sword and Song, and 
The Vikings, in which ho niado artistic 
innovations in scenery and costume, 
lighting: and stage management; and in 
1905 he pi’cparcd designs for Eleonora 
Duse for tlje production of KJelctra. 
Memorable productions by liini include 
those of Harnfet, at the Moscow Art 
Theatre in 1912, and of Ibsen's The. 
Pretenders, at the State "J’heatre, Copen¬ 
hagen, in 1920. The designs used in the 
latter were pub. in 1930, entitled A Pro¬ 
duction. C. also illustrated an ed. of 
JIamlet, pub. by the Cranach Press, 
Weimar, in 1930. In 1913 he founded a 
school for the art of the theatre at Flor¬ 
ence. His ideas as a theatrical artist, as 
described in a series of i)amphlct8 and 
papers collected and pub. under the title 
On the Art of the TheMre, have germinated, 
and, through Reinhardt, .Tessucr, Stanis¬ 
lavsky, and the Russian ballet, have 
spread throughout the world. The es¬ 
sence of his theories os a practical producer 
is that the 'art of the theatre la neither 
acting nor the play, it is not the scene nor 
dance, but it consists of all the elorncnts of 
which these things are composed,’ and, as 
a philosopher, he wished the theatre to be 
'a place in which the emtire beauty of life 
can be unfolded, and not only the external 
beauty of the world, but the inner beauty 
and meaning of life.’ The theatric^al 
producers found it impossible to believe 
that ho was anything more than a vague 
philosopher of an impossible tlieatre, but 
through his mother he had his chance in 
1903 to reveal his genius; and the beauty 
of his productions of The Vikings and 
Much Ado About Nothing won the admira¬ 
tion of Win Rothenstein and Count 
Kessler, even though, commercially, both 
were failures. Kessler wanted him to 
produc'o a play at Weimar for the grand 
duke, but his revolutionary theories were 
not likely, in his own view, to appeal to the 
motors there, and, instead, lie went to the 
Lessing Theatre at Berlin and there pro¬ 
duced Hoffmannstalil's version of Venice 
Preserved. Berlin reoogiiiscd bis genius: 
his 8hado\^T settings with their soaring 
arches, their deceptive simplicity, and 
their perfect proportion filled Reinhardt 
and .Tessner with ideas for their work and 
made possible the expressionism (q.v.) of 
the Ger. theatre of the twenties and such 
films ai3 The Cabinet of Dr Caligari. 
Exhibitions of C.’s designs toured Ger¬ 
many and Austria, and from that time his 
influence spread through central Europe. 

C. is also celebrated as a wood -engraver, 
an art which ho began to practise in 1893 
at the instance of Wm Nicholson, the 
artist. Some of his woodcuts are repro¬ 
duced in Woodcuts and some Words, 1924, 
and many originals are in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. Rooks by C. include 
The Art of the Theatre^ 1905; On the yirt 


of the Theatre, 1911; Tmmrd^ a New 
Theatre, 1913 (contains plates of designs 
for Shakespeare, Ibsen, and other drama¬ 
tists); The Theatre Advancing, 1921; 
Scene, 1923; Books and, Theatres, 1925; 
Henry Irving, 1930; and Ellen Terry and 
Her Sex'ret Self, 1931. See E. Rose, 
Gordon. Craig and, the Theatre, 1931. 

Craig, John (c. 1512-1600), Scottish re¬ 
former, educ. at St Andrews and became a 
monk. He was patronised by Cardinal 
Pole, and on his advice joined the Domini¬ 
cans, becoming rector of their school at 
Bologna. He was converted to Protes¬ 
tantism by reading Calvin’s InMitutes, and 
having made open confession was tried by 
the Inquisition at Rome and condemned 
to bo burnt to death. The dav before hie 
execution, however. Pope Paul IV d., and 
the prison being broken open by a mob, he 
escaped and returned to Scotland about 
1560, where he became one of the most 
popular preachers of the recently estab. 
Reformation. In 1574 he became minis¬ 
ter of Aberdeen, in 1577 the ooUeagne of 
John Knox at the par. chiiroh of Edin¬ 
burgh, and in 1579 OTie of the chaplains of 
the honsfJiold of James VI. In 1580 he 
drew up the National Covenant, and later 
compiled part of tho Sexond Book of 
Discipline, and sev. treatises. 

Craig, Sir Thomas (1538-1608), jurist. 
b. Edinburgh: studied at St Andrews 
Priiv. and in Paris. His great work, Jus 
Feudale, completed in 1603, but only pub. 
In 1655, is still consulted, and he also 
wrote a treatise proving tho legality of 
James’s right to the Eng. throne. See 
his life by P. F. Tytler, 1823. 

Craigavon of Stormont, James Craig, 
first Viscount (1871-1940), soldier and 
statesman, son of James Craig of Craig¬ 
avon, Down, N. Ireland; eduo. atMerohis- 
tou School, Edinburgh. He served with 
the Imperial Yeomanry and Irish Horse in 
S. African war, 1899-1902. His election 
for Down, 1906, to tho House of Commons 
at once placed him in the front rank of 
Ulster Unionists. When Sir Edward 
Carson assumed the leadership in Ulster. 
C. was his right-hand man in the fight for 
Ulster’s Integrity against Asquith’s Home 
Rule Bill. He joined Lloyd George’s 
Gov. in 1916 as treasurer of the household, 
but resigned In 1918 when Carson resigned 
from tho War Cabinet. He was pari, 
secretary to tho minister of pensions, 
1919-20, and then pari, and financial 
secretary to the admiralty, 1920-1. In 
Juno 1921 lie resigned his Eng. office on 
becoming first Prime Minister of N. Ire¬ 
land. He was made a viscount in 1927. 
C. was all bis life an uncompromising 
champion of Ulster’s membership of the 
Brit. Commonwealth, and must be 
i*egardod .is one of the creators of Ulster 
in its present political form. 

Craigie, Pearl Mary, see Hobbks, J. O. 

Craigie, Sir William Alexander (1867- 
1957), lexicographer, b, Dundee. Educ. at 
St Andrews and Oxford, in 1897 ho joined 
the staff of the Oxford English Dictionary, 
of which eventually he became editor-in- 
chief; on its completion in 1928 he received 
a knighthood and honorary doctorates of 
Oxford and Cambridge. From 1915 to 
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1925 he was Professor of Anglo-Saxon at 
Oxford, then occupied a Chair in Chicago, 
when? he compiled a 4-vol. IHcfimary 
of American Enolish, 1944. His latest 
task was a Dictumary of the OWrr Scottish 
Tongue, which covers the language to the 
end of the 17th cent. 

Craik, Dinah Maria, r?<*r Mulook (1826- 
1887), novelist, b. Stoke-upon-Trent, where 
her father was minister. Slie settled in 
London at 20 to write for tlie snpi»ort of an 
invalid mother and 2 young brothers. 
Her first novel. The Oailries, 1849, was fol¬ 
lowed by Olive, 18,50; 7'hr Head o/ the 
Family, 18.51; and Anathn's Jlushand, 
1858. Her famous hook John Halifax, 
Gevtleinav, 1857, met witli an Immense 
success not only in England, but, through 
trnns., in France, Germany, Italy, Greece, 
and Uuseia. A pension (*f i:60 n year 
awarded to her alie placed at the service of 
poor authors. Among her other works are 
A Woman*8 Thoughts ahmd Wov)en, 1858; 
Thirty Years. Poems, New and Old, 1881; 
Concerning Men and Other Papers, 1888. 
See Louisa Parr, The ^iuihor of '‘John 
Halifax, Gentleman*: a Memoir, 1898; 
and A. Iv. Reade, The MeUnrds and their 
Descen dan ts, 1915. 

Crail, the Caryll of the 9th cent., anct 
seaport tn of Scotland, In P'lfesliiro, 9 m. 
SE. oC St Andrews. Its flsldng industry 
has declined, but it is an attractive sum¬ 
mer resort. Hero John Knox preached 
his ‘idolatrous sermon,’ 9 Juno 1559. 
Pop. 1,800. 

Crailsheim, Ger. tn in the l.and, of 
Baden-Wiirtteinberg (q.v.), on the Jagst. 
48 m. NE. by E. of Stuttgart (q.v.). It 
has many old buildings, including a fine 
14th cent, church. There are tanning and 
textile industries. Pop. 10,000. 

Craiova (Krajova), chief tn of the prov. 
Craiova, Rumania, 120 in. W. of Bucha¬ 
rest, with many manufs., including (in 
1940) belting, candles, soap, conserves, 
terra cotta. There are also flour mills. 
There arc many churches and synagogues. 
It Is the centre of the very fertile Oltenla 
diat. Pop. (1948) 85,000. 

Crake, member of the family of the 
Rallidae (Rails), order of the Grulformes. 
The best-known Brit. <k is the corn-O., 
whose cry may be heard all over tho 
country in the early summer. They are 
short-blllod, thick-bodied birds. Tho 
colour is reddish-brown, lighter below, 
with dark brown streaks on tlK3 feathers 
above. The oom-C. is becoming rarer in 
England every year. 

Cram, Ralph Adams (186.3-1942), Amer. 
architect and author, h. Hampton Falls, 
New Hampshire. Started practice in 
Boston, 1889. As senior partner of C., 
Goodhue & Ferguson he helped to design 
many notable buildingi^ e.g. Graduate 
College and Cleveland T^ou'cr, Princeton 
Univ,; tho cathedrals of St John tho 
Divine, New York, 1911; St Alban, 
Toronto; and St Paul, Detroit; also the 
buildings of the W. Point Military 
Academy, and of Wheaton College, 
Norton, Mass. He was an enthusiast for 
and an authority on Gothic. Among his 
books are The Ruined Abbeys of Great 
Britain, 1906; The Gothic Quest, 1907; 
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The Substame of Gothic, 1916 (Lowell 
lectures); and WaUed Tovms, 1919. 

Grambe, genus of 20 species of Cruoi- 
ferae, perennial herbs of which C, mari- 
tima is tho native Sea-kale, in gardens 
cultivated for Its delicious shoots. C. 
cordifolia and (7. orientaHs, of E. Asia, are 
grown for their handsome foliage; flowers 
are small. 

Crambeok Ware, a local variety of Rom. 
pottery manufactured at Crambeck, 
Castle Howard, Yorks, during the 4th 
cent. It is chiefly buff in colour and 
decorated with reddish-brown paint. 

CrambuB (Gk Jerambos, pairhod), genus 
of insects In tho family Pyralidae, the 
veneers, or ^iss-moths, is well repre¬ 
sented in Britain. Tlie species are small 
and inconspicuous, and are to he found in 
grassy places. 

Cramer, Gabriel (1701-52), Swiss mathe¬ 
matician, b. Genova. Until 1724 he held 
tho chair of mathematics in the univ. of 
Geneva Jointly with Calondrlnl. He 
wrote Introduction A Vanedyse dcs lignes 
courbes algibriQues', also on elementary 
determinants and on the physical cause of 
the spheroidal shape of tho planets and 
the Tnt>tion of their apses. 

Cramer, Johann Baptist (1771-18581, 
Ger. pianist and composer, one of a family 
of musicians, the most famous of the three 
sons of Wilhelm O. (174.5-99), himself a 
musician settled in London. His com¬ 
positions are no longer valued, but his 
technical exercises are still useful and 
his Dtudes, esteemed by Beelhoveu, con¬ 
tain flne music. Ho founded tho music 
publishing firm which bears his name. 

Cramlington, part of the urb. dist. of 
Seaton Valley (q.v.). SK. Northumberland, 
England. Pop. (1954) C. 7763 ; urb. dist. 
26,200. 

Cramp, see Spasm. 

Cramp, Crampem, metal fixing bar used 
in masonry, bent at both ends and let into 
the upper sirnfaces of two blocks of stono 
that have been Joined at their perpendicu¬ 
lar faces. Non-corrodible a lloys should be 
used; iron and steel are liable to rust, and 
tho resulting expansion may split the stone. 

Cramp Rings, rings worn to ward off 
attacks of cramp. From the 11 th cent, 
to the time of Ouecn Mary rings blessed 
by tho sovereign on (aood Friday, and 
made of the gold and silver coins offered 
by him on that festival, were supposed to 
possess tlio power of curing cramp, 
scrofula or 'the king’s evil,’ and opUepsy. 

Crampton, Thomas Russell (1816-88), 
railway engineer, b, Broadstalrs. He 
invented the locomotive which bears his 
name and which for 40 years was used by 
the N. of France railway for its express 
trains. He invented also a rotary dust- 
fuel furnatie, brick-making maohlnery, 
etc., and an automatic hydraulic tunnel- 
boring machine which aroused great 
interest in connection with the Channel 
tunnel project. C. laid the first successful 
submarine cable between Dover and 
Calais in 1851. 

Gran, In Scotland, a measure of liorring, 
just taken from the net, that will All a 
barrel; equal to 37i imperial gallons or 
about 750 herrings. 
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Cranaoh, or Kranaeh, Liueas <1472- 
1563), called tlio Elder, Ger. painter and 
©njfraver, b. Oronaoh, near Bamberg, 
Bavaria, Ids family name beli^ Sunder. 
After 1504 he worked for nearly 50 years at 
the electoral palace at Wittenberg. In 
1608 Frederick the Wise granted him the 
crest of a winged serpent, with which all 
Ids prill, pictures are marked. lie was 
an intimate friend of Melauchthon and 
Luther, painting portraits of both, and 
being a witness to, and one of the con- 
nivers the la tter’s marriage to Catherine 
Bora. He was twice burgomaster of Wlt- 
tenbei^, and d, at Weimar. liis style 
seems to have been formed by Matthew 
Griinewald, and his work is more admirable 
for invention than execution. Among his 
best works are ‘Christ on the Cross,’ being 
the altar-piece at Weimar, and ‘ The 
Preaching of John the Baptist.’ His 
engravings, both on wood and copper, are 
excellent but very rare. His works are 
numerous, and may be seen at Weimar, 
Prague, Leipzig, Schneeborg, Gotha, 
Munksh, and Berlin. In ‘diarlty’ and 
‘Jealousy’ the National Gallery has 
delightful examples of his nude allegorical 
fiimres. See hie Life and Works by Heller 
(Nuremberg), 1854. 

Oranaoh, or Kranaoh, Luoas (1515-86), 
called the Younger, Ger. painter, son of 
Lucas 0. the Elder. The son was his 
father’s devoted helper and collaborator, 
and it is often dlfflcult to decide whether 
a picture is the work of the elder or of the 
younger C., so much do their separate 
aintings resemble each other in style, etc. 
ome or his pictures are at Wittenberg and 
others at Dresden, Munich, and Berlin. 

Cranberry, species of Oxycoccus, family 
Ericaceae, evergreen, creeping shrubs, of 
which O. palmtrie, the C., is found in bogs 



throughout Britain, and O. microcarpxis, 
the small C., in Scottish Highlands. O. 
macrocarpus is the largo Amer. C., grown 
for its red edible fruits, used for sauces, 
l&Uies, and preserves. 

Cranborne, par. of Dorset, England, 26 
m. NE. of Dorchester, in the woodland 
tract known as O. Chase. Boadioea is 
believed to have fought the Roms. here. 
O. was a royal manor from the Conquest 
to the 17th cent.; its antiquities include a 


hunting residence of King John. 0. 
Abbey was transferred to Tewkesbui^ in 
tlae 13th cent. Pop. 860, 

Cranbrook, tn and par. pleasantly 
situated in the weald of Kent, Englami, 
It has a large trade in hops and fruit. 
From the 14th cent, to the 17 th it was a 
busy site of the broadcloth rnanuf., intro¬ 
duced there by the Flemings. St Dim- 
stan’s Churcli contains a celebrated 
baptistery. C. School was founded about 
1520 by John Blnhery, and received a 
royal charter in 1574. Pop. 4000. 

Orandall, Prudence (1803-90), Amer, 
school teacher, b. Hopkinton, Rhode Is.; 
her parents were Quakers; she estab. at 
Canterbury, Connecticut, a private acad¬ 
emy for girls, where she lost her white 
patrons by aclmlttiig a coloured child. 
She then opened, on advice of W. L. 
Garrison, a school for ‘young ladies and 
little misses of colour, ’ In connection with 
which she was subjected not only to social 
pereeciition, but also to prosecution under 
special enactment of the state legislature. 
i.o. the Black Law of 24 May 1833. She 
refused to obey tills law, and was im¬ 
prisoned BOV. months. In 1834 her house 
was attacked and partially destroyed. 
She gave up her project and married the 
Rev. Calvin Phllleo; after which she lived 
in Illinois and Kansas. 

Crane, Stephen (1871-1900), Amer. 
writer, b. Newark, New Jersey. Four¬ 
teenth child of a Methodist preacher, he 
studied for some time at Syracuse Univ. 
and then entered newspaper work. 
His first book, a harshly realistic novel, 
Maggie: a Girl of the Streets, 1893, did 
not attract much attention, but in 1895 
appeared his masterpiece The Bed Badge 
of Courage, a graphic picture of scenes 
taking place during the Amer. Civil war. 
Later he was a war correspondent in the 
Greco-Turkish war and in America's war 
with Spain. Previously he had been on a 
hUbustering expedition to Cuba. The ship 
on wliich lie was a piissenger was wiocked. 
The exposure permanently affected his 
liealth and eventually brought about his 
early death, but it also gave him the 
inspiration for one of the finest short 
pieces in Amer. literature—‘The Open 
Boat,* 1897. C. was also precursor of the 
free-verso school, which in after years was 
to be made celebrated by the Imagists. He 
pointed the way in his 2 vols. of verse 
The Black Riders, 1895, and War is Kind, 
1899. He come to England In failing 
health and became a close friend of 
Joseph Conrad. Ho d. of consumption at 
Badenweiler in the Black Forest. Ste^ 
life by T. Beer, 1923. 

Crane, Walter (1846-1915), painter, 
designer, book illustrator, writer, was b. 
Liverpool, son of Thomas C., an artist, 
from whom he received hia first lessons in 
painting. His illustrated oliildren’s books 
are masterpieces and include Baby's 
Bouquet, Pan-pipes, Grimm’s HomehaM 
*S<oric«, Spenser’s Faerie Queene, Illu&tra- 
tions to Shakespeare's Tempest, etc. He 
owed hia reputation as a painter chiefly to 
his water-colour paintings, though he 
worked in oils too. Among his easel 
pictures are ‘The Bridge of Life,’ ‘The 
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Chariot of the Honrs/ ‘La Belle Dame 
Sans Merci/ ‘A Masque of the Four 
Seasons/ ‘Prometheus Unbound/ etc. 
His pictures aio grenerally allcprorical in 
subject and the pre-Rax)haeljte influence 

redominates. A nuiribor of private 

omes and public build inprs contain 
decorative work—modelling, friezes, 
>anel6, and mosaics—by him, and some of 
lis desipma for tapestries are in the Vic¬ 
toria and Albert Museum. He, jointly 
witli Win Morris, broufrlit about the 
revival of the decorative arts and crafts in 
Knprland; ho was tlie first president of the 
Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society. 1S88, 
and helped to found the ‘Art Workers’ 
Guild. ’ lie wrote, among: other works. 
The Bases of Dfsifpi, 1898; Live avd Form, 
1900; Ideals in Art, 1905; and aii auto- 
hiography, An Artist's Beni ini seen ces, 
1907. *SVc P. O. Konody, T?ie Art of 
Walter Crane, 1902. 

Crane, member of the family of the 
Gruidae, order Gruiformes, superficially 
roscmblingr the heron, with which it is 
commonly confused, and which in Scot¬ 
land is usually called the C. The C.s are 
tall birds with long: leg:8 and necks, the 
head being either naked or tufted. Their 
wings are short and T>o^ve^ful, the feet 
unwehhed. They are the largest of the 
wading birds, and are found in most parts 
of the w'orhi except IMalaysia. The hind 
toe is greatly elevated, and has a sharp 
claw'. Noteworthy among this species is 
the N. Ainer. whooping O. w'hose breeding 
places have for long been a mystery. 
Recent discoveries of the birds in Sas- 
kat<diewan may enable steps to bo taken 
for tbeir protection, and to save them from 
rapid extinction. Th«' European C. is now 
only known in England os a migrant, 
passing to the N. to breed. 

Crane, machine for raising, low'ering, or 
placing in position heayy bodies. From 
early times such appliances liave been in 
use, of simple construction and actuated 
by manual or animal power. Modern (ks 
are worked by steam, hydraulic, or 
electric power. i 

Derrick cranes have an n])right member 
pivoted at the ends, the top being main¬ 
tained In position by two raking memberK 
anchored at their lower ends. From the 
foot of the derrick slopes a raking jib, 
gnyed at its upper end to the derrick top, 
eultabie crab and lifting tacklo being 
provided. 

Pftriable cranes are jib C.s mounted upon 
a carnage running upon rails. ’J’be jib 
Is tied back to the upper part of a frame 
turning horizontally upon a pivot. The 
rear <md of the frame is carried hack to 
support tho crab gear, which, with 
supplementary weights, balances, in 
wliole or In part, the load to be lifted. 
Steam power Is also used to operate such 
C.s, a vertical boiler and engine, with the 
necessary gear and winding drum, being 
substituted for the crab. .Tib C.s are also 
mounted on specially constructed motor 
vehicles. 

Oantry cranes consist of girders mounted 
on end wheels, carrying a crab, and are 
able to lift and transfer loads to the limit 
of the gantry run. The crab is made also 


to travel along its girders, giving a double 
motion. 

Goliath cranes have pow'pr appliances 
for lifting, mounted and running upon 
girders with rigidly framed legs at either 
end supported by wheels resting upon 
rails, along which the w'holo machine may 
move. They are used in tho shifting and 
st^tting of heavy blocks in harbour work, 
or other heavy operations. 

Titan cranes used for similar purposes 
have horizontal girders, capable of 
swivelling upon a turntable which is 
mounted at tho top of a travelling sub¬ 
structure. At one end of tho double 
girder is the pow'er plant. By an in¬ 
genious arrangement tlie load can be 
moved along while hanging from the arm 
of the Titan, remaining at the same level, 
rising, or falling as desired. 

Hmnmer-headed cranes are similar to 
Titans, but work on a fixed tower. 

Hydravlic cranes, largely used about 
docks, are simple macliines operated by 
water pressure through the medium of a 
ram having pulle 3 ' 8 , served \vith a chain or 
rope passing over the head of a projecting 
jib, w’liich may bo sivan-necked in form. 
See W. JI. Atherton, Hoisting Machinery, 
1940. 

Crane-fly, or Daddy-long-legs, popular 
n.'jmes given to membtu's of th(» Tipulidne, 
a famiR'’ of dipterous insects containing 
over 1000 species world-wide in distribu¬ 
tion. 'rhe significarico of the long and 
fragile legs is unknowui, but their presence 
has given the owmers their nieknames. 
The larvae are aquatic and teriostrial; the 
latter grubs are often called leather- 
jackets, and are destructive to the roots of 
crops. Tho abdomen of the female insect 
torminateB in a long ovipositor. 

Crane’s Bill, see Geranium. 

Crangon, genus of decapod crustaceans, 
belongs t(i the family (h'angonidae. C. 
rufgnris is a very well-known species, as 
it is the common shrimp found on onr 
shores. 

Craniotabes, atroj)hy of the skull 
occurring in infancy, resulting from 
sypliilis, lickets, or marasmus. The 
wasting occurs iu small areas, about the 
size of a shilling, which when pressed with 
the finger indent and spring back with a 
crackle as if made of parchment. The 
condition is now rare in country 

owing to the rarity of the diseases which 
cause it. 

Cranium, see SKULTi. 

Crank, in mocha,nics, a device con¬ 
sisting i»f C. arm and C. pin by means of 
which rectilinear reciprocating motion is 
changed into rotary motion. The handle 
of a grindst-ouo is an oxami)le of a single 
C., while the C. of a ivheel changes the 
rectilinear motion of a piston-rod. Tlie 
bell O. merely changes tho direction of 
rectilinear motion. 

Cranleigh. vll. of Surrey, England, 8 in. 
SE. of Guildford, iloro is a public school. 
Pop. ,5500. 

Cranmer, Thomas (1489-1556), Arch¬ 
bishop of (yanterbiuT, b. of a good family 
at Aslactoii, Notts. After being educ. 
under a tutor remarkable, even in those 
days, for sternness, ho was sent in 1503 to 



j Goose necked crane at Gcorfire V dock; 2. Giant floating crane at the Port 
of London, i. Titan crone at the Naval Dockyaxd, Devonpoit. 
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Jesus CoUejfe, CanibridKe, where he be¬ 
came a fellow. He remained as divinity 
prof, at this college until 1528. The 
^sweating sickness^ was then raging 
throughout the co., to avoid which C. re¬ 
moved to Waltham with two of his pupils. 
Hero he met P’ox and Gardiner, to whojn. 
In conversation on the question of 
Henry VIH’s desire for the aiinulraont of 
his marriage with Catherine of Aragon, he 
made the remark which was the cause of 
all his later promotion. His suggestion 
was that Henry should have recourse to 
the canonists and univs. rather than to the 
l^ope. Henry immediately commanded 
him to write a treatise on the sub.loct, and 
to be prepared to support his position. In 
1530 C. was sent on an embassy to Home, 
and two yeai*s later to Germany. The 



An engraving after a picture at 
Lambeth Palace. 


Pope made him grand penitentiary of 
England, and on bis Ger. embassy he 
married the niece of the reformer Osian- 
der, an uncanonical but not illegal pro¬ 
ceeding, though he was already high in 
the Church. He was summoned back to 
England on the death of Warham to fill 
the vacant arcliiepiscopal thi'one, and, 
preceded by his wife, he came reluctantly 
to be consecrated on 30 Mar. 1533. Cran- 
mer’B sincere belief In the duty of obe¬ 
dience to the sovereign made him a 
pliable tool in Henry’s hands. In May 
G, pronounced the king’s marriage with 
Gaihedine to be void ah initio, and that 
with Anne Boleyn, secretly celebrated the 
Jan. before, to be valid. Tliree years 
later he annulled the marriage with Anne 
in the same fashion. In 1540 ho divorced 
him from Anno of Cleves, and next year 
he was instrumental in securing Catherine 


Howard’s condemnation. Yet, although 
C.’s frailty led him into culpable com¬ 
pliance with tlie king’s wishes, he was 
naturally kind-hearted. He opposed the 
Six Articles, 1639, and did his best to save 
the lives of Plsher, More, and Anne. He 
had little to do with the dissolution of the 
monasteries, though he was connected 
with the deaths of Frith, Lambert, and 
other heretics. C.’s chief work was in the 
direction of the Eng. Reformation. From 
the beginning he had been zealous for the 
Bible, and in 1538 it was ordered that a 
copy should be placed in every church. 
In 1545 he pub. his lAtany, almost 
identical with the one at present in use, 
w'hich shows his great merit as a master 
of prose. In 1548 came his Cate^hLamus, 
and in 1660 his Defence of the True and 
Caiholicke Doctrine, of the Sacrament, an 
attack on transubstantiation. His in¬ 
fluence In the compilation of the Prayer 
Book itself con hardly be over-estimated. 
On the accession of Mary, C. was brought 
to trial and deposed from Ixis ofBce of 
archbishop. Finally he was persuaded to 
recant. Then at the end courage came to 
iiim, and at the moment when he should 
publicly have proclaimed his recantation, 
he restated his old position, and deplored 
his past cowardice. Courageously then 
on 21 Mar. 1556 he met his death at the 
stake outside the univ. church at Oxford, 
first burning the hand which had signed 
his recantation. Sw J. Strype, Memorials 
of Thornas Cranmer^ 1694; W. F. Hook, 
Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury, 
1860-76; A. J. Mason, Thomas Cranmer, 
1898; C. H. Smyth, Cranmer and the 
Heformation under Edward VI, 1926; and 
A. C. Deane, Life of Thomas Cranmer, 1927. 

Cranmere Pool, boggy pool on Dart¬ 
moor, Devon, England, about 7 m. from 
Chogford. It is known the loneliest 
place in England, and in summer months 
is almost dry. 

Crannog (from the Irish crannoa, a 
derivative of crann, tree or wood beam), 
an artificial dwelling-site in a lake or on a 
marsh. The buildings of timber are 
raised on a platform of tree trunks which 
is often secured by brushwood to a pile 
foundation and raised by sucoosslve 
layers of stones or rubble. Notable 
examples of Neolithic and late Bronze 
Age date are known in Switzerland and 
in the Alpine area of WUrtteinberg. the 
latter sites revealing the farmsteads of the 
Inhabitants. In Britain C.s of the Early 
Iron Age lake-vUs. of Glastonbury and 
Meare, Somerset, excavated with care 
over many years, have yielded remarkable 
specimens of wood turnery and Joinery 
preserved by the constant water-iogsflng 
of the Bite. Some Irish C.s, of which 
about 400 are recorded, appear to date 
from the NeoUth^p period and the latter 
part of the Bronze Age, but many belong 
to the early Christian era, as do those of 
SW. Scotland. See also Pile Dwkllinos. 

Graiwtiwi, oity of Providence co., Rhode 
Is., U.S.A., with an area of 29 sq. m. It 
manufs. textiles, mill machinery, bever¬ 
ages, chemicals, metaJ products, wood and 
paper products, fire extinguishers, artifi¬ 
cial leather, and plastics. It is the seat 
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of a state t^^ainltver school, and has a 
mental hospital. Pre-Revolutionary 
buildings remain. It was incorporated 
as a tn in 1754, os a city in 1910. Pop. 
55,060. 

Cranwell, Lines, England, situated 6 m. 
from Sleaford, since 1920 has been noted 
as the location of the Royal Air Force 
College, whose purpose is to produce 
permanent officers for a lifetime career in 
the genorril duties, equipment, and 
secretarial branches of the Service. To¬ 
day the entire cost of training, including 
the cost of uniform, flying clothing, and 
sports kit, is met from public funds. The 
course extends over a period of two years 
and eight months, at the end of w'hich 
flight cadets pass out, and, in the case of 
the general duties flight cadets, are 
uAvarded their 'wings.* Candidates must 
possess the required educfitional quaiifl- 
cations, bo Brit, subjects bciwetui the ages 
of 174 and 19, and must puss medical and 
flying aptitude tests before final selection 
is made by the Royal Air Force Selection 
Board, which is also at C. 

Craonne, Fr. tn in the dept of Aisne, 
10 m. from Laon. Napoleon defeated tlie 
Allies here in 1814, ami in tiie First World 
War it was the scene of fierce fighting 
owing to its position in the Cljembi des 
Lames (q.v.) sector. Pop. 140. 

Crape, thin transparent silk material, 
with an unglossed, rough, and wa\T sur¬ 
face. It is manufactured by twisting the 
threads before weaving, wnthout remov¬ 
ing the natural gum of the silk, and then 
either boiling or dressing with a viscous 
gummy solution, by wldch the threads are 
T)artially untwisted and tlio characteristic 
appearance obtained. It is usnally dyed 
i)lack and used for iriourning dresses. The 
Fr. word for C., cr^pc, is iisiially used to 
denote C.-type fabrics other than black 
monrniiig silk. Cr6pe de Chine is a 
coloured or white fabric made from i‘aw 
silk; other fabrics used as dress materials 
are cr^pe (jeororttc atid ertpe niarocain, 

Craponne-sur-Arzon, Fr. tn in the dept 
of Flaute-Ijoire. It has many old 
buildings, and rnanufs. lace. I*op. 3000. 

Craps, see Dice. 

Crashaw, Richard (r. 1612-49), poet 
and priest, h. London, the son of Wm 
C., a puritan clergyman. Ho was edue. 
at Charterhouse and I’embrokt^ Hall, 
('ambridge, and become a fellow of 
Petorhouse in 1636. In 1643 he left 
Cambridge, shortly after the bi'giniiing of 
the struggle between king and jiarliarnent, 
and went to the Netherlands. In 1644 ho 
was, in his absence, ejected from Cam- 
lirldge Uiiiv. by the parhamoiitarians for 
refusing to accept the covenant, and 
deprived of his fellowship. At this time, 
or soon after, he was in France under the 
patronage of the exiled Queen Henrietta 
Maria, and w’as converted to Rom. 
Cathonelsm. In 1646 he gained, through 
the friendship of the jioet Cowley, the 
patronage of Cardinal Palotta, who 
found him a post at Rome. Ho was later, 
in 1649, appointed os canon to the church 
of Our Tjady of Loretto, and d. there on 
21 Aug. of the same year. His prin. 
sacred poems wore pub. in Steps to the 


Temple t 1646, to which were added eoxkte 
secular poems under the title ‘ Delights of 
the Muses.* Later eds., 1648 ana 1052, 
contained additional poems, and others 
have since been added from MS.,while his 
earlier poems in Lat. and Greek were pub. 
in 1634 under the title Epif/rammritum 
Sacrortim TAher. C.’s poems are of the 
metaphysical school, and his best work 
places him in the front rank of Eng. 
religious poets. A complete ed. of his 
poems, collated with all existing texts, 
was pub. in 1927, ed. by L. C. Martin. 
See R. C. Wallerstein, Richard Crashaw: 
a Study in Style and Poetical J)eveld:i^entf 
193.5; and A. Warren, Richard Crashaw^ a 
Study in Baroque Sensibility, 1939. 

Crassulaceae, natural order of dicotyle¬ 
dons, consist of succulent plants, her¬ 
baceous or shrubby, ann. or perennial, 
which grow in hot, dry, exposed places in 
the more temperate parts of the Old 
World. Genera include Aronium, Btyo- 
jjhyllurn, Voty1e.d/)n, Crassida, EcheveHa, 
Sedum, Se.mpervivniw., et(\ 

Crassus, Lucius Licinius (140-91 Bc), 
Rom. orator. In 95 Bc he was elcotea 
consul together with Q. Mucius Scaevola, 
and their legislation concerning Rom. 
citizensliip was among the causes of the 
Social war. In 92, as censor, ho closed all 
the recently estab. rhetorical schools at 
Rome. C. is one of the speakers in 
Cicero's l>e Oratore. 

Crassus, Marcus Licinius (c. 115-53 Bo), 
Rom. financier, soldier, and statesman; 
surnamed Dives, ‘the Rich.* Obliged to 
take refuge from the Marian party in 
Spain (87 bc), he returned with Sulla 
(q.v.), in whose army he held a command 
(83-82). The Sullan proscriptions opened 
for C. the door to enormous wealth: he 
bought up con ti sea ted estates, trajfflokod 
largely in high-quality slaves^nd further 
enriched himself by usury. His financial 
power lent weiglit to Ills political and 
military ambitions. In 7 J, as praetor, he 
cnishod the rebellion of Spartacus; in 70 
ho was consul with Pompey; and in 60 
became a member of the triumvirate with 
Caesar and I'oiiipey (qq.v.). In 55 he 
was again consul M’ith his former colleague, 
and received the prov. of Syria for a period 
of 5 years. Late in the same year he set 
out for tho E., honing Ui Increase Ids 
fortune by plundering those wealthy 
I'egions on tho excuse of war against the 
unoffending Parthinns. Mesopotamia, 
and even tho temj)lo at Jerusalem, had 
already suffered from his insatiable greed 
when, in 53, his nmiy was annihilated by 
tlio Parthians under Suronas near (jarrhae, 
C. was taken prisoner and put to death. 

Crataegus, hawtliorn, family Rosaceoe, 
genus of deciduous ti'oos and shrubs; 0. 
monogyna, tho hedgerow thorn, and C. 
orynmniha, tho hawthorn, ore common in 
Britain. C. apiifolia, C. crus-yalli, C. 
orieritnlis, and C. tomeviosa are exotic 
omaraental thorns for tho garden. 

Crataeva, genus of tropical plants, 
family Capparidaceao. C. gynandra, tho 
garlic pear, is an evll-amolling, evergreen, 
spineless tree of Jamaica; C. tapia, the 
tapia or common garlic pear. Is a tree 
about 20 ft high, and tho frait convoys the 
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odour of grarlic to animals feeding: on it; 
C. manndoSt the bilva or mahura, is a 
small tree with a nutritious and aperient 
fruit of delicious taste. 

Crater, see Volcano. 

Crater, constellation of the S. hemi¬ 
sphere N. of Hydra and S. of Leo. 

Craterus (d. 321 Bc), trusted greneral, 
friend, and the mentor of Alexander the 
Great. O. did not fear to rebuke Alex¬ 
ander for his faults or to lay before him 
the complaints of liLs soldiers. He com¬ 
manded the cavalry during the expedition 
to India and led the veteran army back to 
Macedonia. Alexander appointed him 
to succeed Antipater, whose daughter he 
married, as regent of Macedonia; but on 
Alexander’s death, in 323, C. and Anti- 
pater together governed Macedonia, 
Greece, and Illyria. He helped to defeat 
the Greeks in the Laminn Avar, and Avas 
killed in combat with Enmencs, Inis old 
companion in arms, in Antipator’s war 
with Perdiccas in Cappadocia. 

Crates (d. 425 bc), Athenian AATitcr of 
the Old Comedy. According to Aristotle 
he initiated the movement aAvay from 
satirical comedy towards a regular plot. 
The titles of 10 plays are known, but only 
fragments of his work survive. See G. 
Norwood, Greek Comedy, 1931. 

Crathie, par. in Aberdeenshire, Scot¬ 
land, among the Grampian Mts. In it is 
Balmoral Castle, the highland royal 
residence. I’op. 525. 

Cratinus (c. 490-422 bc), Gk comic poet, 
probably b. at Athens, the son of Calli- 
medes. He \Ans a writer of the Old 
Comedy and the rival of Aristophanes, 
over whom ho gained sev. victories, and 
through Avhom our knowledge of C. is 
mostly gained. Ho is credited with 
various improvements in the arrangement 
of the chorus and in Gk comedy generally, 
and is said to have been the first to make 
comedj^ an instrument of personal satire. 
He himself used it as a veiiicle for auda¬ 
cious sarcasm, freciuently directed against 
Pericles. Tlje names uf 40 comedies by 
him hav^o come doAAm to us, of wliich 9 
appear to have gained prizes. Among 
these the chief is The Wine Flask, which 
in 423 gained the first prize, the Connns of 
Ameipsias coming second, and the (JlowJ^ 
of Aristophanes third. See T. Koek. 
Comicnrtim Atticorum Frnymenta, 1880; 
J. Demiartezuk, Supplemcntum Comiemn, 
1912; D. L. Page, Greek Literary Papyri, 
vol. i (Loeb Library), 1942. 

Cratippus, peripatetic philosopher of 
Mitylene in the Ist cent, bo, chiefly knowu 
through allusions in the works of Cicero, 
Ills pupil and friend. Plutarch says that 
he conversed with Pompey on his retreat 
from Pharsalia. About 48 bc he opened 
a school of philosophy at Athena, which 
was attended by Marcus, the son of 
Cicero, and by M. Brutus. 

Crau, La, originally a stony and par¬ 
tially sterile desert in the dept of Bouches- 
du-Rh6ne, devoted to the raising of 
sheep. In recent times irrigation (the 
Craponne and Langlade canals) has 
developed part of it into a prospering 
a^io. dist. It is part of the alluvial delta 
oi the RhOne (q.v.). 


Craven. Pauline (1820-91), Fr. novelist, 
6. Paris, daughter of Comte Auguste Mario 
de Ferronays and wife of Augustus C., 
diplomatist. Her li^Mt d'une sceur (trans. 
as A Sister's Story, 18C8) is the story, told 
with great charm, of the sorrows of her 
family while in Rome and Naples. The 
book, which was crowned by the Fr. 
Academy, made so groat an Impression in 
France and in England that 9 eds. were 
pub. in a few months. Her other works 
include Le Travail d'une Ame,, 1877; La 
Jeunesse de Fanny Kemble, 1880; Eliane, 
1882; Lucia, 1886. 

Craven, a limestone dist. of W. Yorks, 
England, extending from the sources of 
the rivs. Wharfo and Ribble to the Lancs 
border. The scenery, with its fells and 
moorlands, is particularly wild and 
beautiful; Skipton (q.v.) is the ‘cap.’ of 
the area. 

Craven Arms, vil. of Shropshire, Eng¬ 
land, 7 m. NW. of LudloAV. The par. 
church of Stokesay (I m.) dates from the 
17th cent., Avith a roofed manorial pcAv; 
nearby is a 13th-cent. moated castle. 
Pop. 1400. 

Crawfish, see Ciiayftsii. 

Crawford, Francis Marion (1854-1909), 
Amer. novelist, b. Bagni di Lucca, 
TAiHcany. Ho was a son of Thomas C., the 
sculptor, and nephew of the Gen. Marion 
who took part in the Amor. War oC Iii- 
dependcnco. He spent the first 11 years of 
his life in Rome, but Avas edne. at (Con¬ 
cord, Now Hampshire, Trinity College, 
C.’amhridgo, ICarlsruho, and Heidelberg. 
Returning to Romo he studied Oriental lan¬ 
guages, and in 1873 undertook i)i’esK work 
at Allahabad for the Indian Herald, Falling 
ill, ho went to live in Ncav York witli Jiis 
uncle, Samuel Ward, who was to l)ecome 
the hero of tlio novel, Claudius. 

Later he travelled in America and ’rurkey, 
settling at Sorrento in 1883. Ilis first 
novel, IMr Isaacs, appeared in 1882, 
and following it (among others) came J)r 
Claudius, 1883; A Roman Singer and An 
American Politician, 1884; ZorouMer, 
1885; Saraciuesca and Marzio's Crucifix, 
1887; With the Immortals, 1888; Sant' 
Hario, 1889: A Cigarette Maker's Romance, 
1890; The Ralstons, 1894; Casa Rraccio, 
1895; and A Rose of Yesterday, 1897. lie 
wrote also a play, Francesca da Rimini, 
produced in Paris in 1902, and a historical 
work, Ave Roma Immortalis, 1898. Sec 
M. IT. Elliott, My Cousin, Francis Marion 
Crawford, 1934. 

Crawford, Joan (1908- ), Amer. actress, 
b. San Antonio, Texas. She began her 
professional career as a danctu* under 
the iianio Imcillo Le Sueur in J^lrnie 
Young’s revue in Chicago; after other 
stage shoAvs she made her first film 
appearance in Pretty Ladies, 1926. She 
began starring roles in silent productions, 
and has remained a star ever since, 
though she has long since forsaken dancing 
in favour of dramatic roles. She won an 
Academy Award for the best performance 
by an actress in 1945 {Mildred Pierce). 

Crawford. Osbert Guy Stanhope (1886- ), 
archaeologist and anthropologist. Ar¬ 
chaeology Officer of the Ordnance Survey, 
1920-46, in AA'hich capacity he greatly 
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improved the archaeological information 
on ordnance survey maps and was 
responsible for the first production of the 
now well-known ordnance survey period 
maps. Has pub. many papers and sev. 
books on various archaeological subjects, 
and is an expeH in air photography as 
applied to archaeology, in which matter 
he was a pioneer. Founder and editor of 
Antiquity, a highly successful quarterly 
review of archaeology, 1927 and in 
progress. His irn^st recent book, Archcieo- 
fogy in the Field, 1953, is well recom¬ 
mended. 

Crawford, Robert (1700-33), poet, h. 
Edinburgh. He contributed lyrics to 


of the Scottish family of Lindsay. The 
first of this name to settle in Scotland 
seems to have been Walter de, Lindsay, an 
Anglo-Norman baron of the reign of 
David I. Becoming rapidly influential, 
and spreading from their original homes 
at Erclldoun, Roxburghshire, and Craw¬ 
ford in Clydesdale to Haddington, Forfar, 
Fife, etc., the Lindsays figured conspicu¬ 
ously in the hist, of Scotland. Their name 
occurs frequently in the accounts of the 
feuds bctvve4in the Scottish nobles; the 
doings of ‘the Lindsays light and gay* are 
commemorated in the ballad of the battle 
of Otterbourn, and Froissart refers to the 
adventures of Sir John Lindsay in tbe 
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Allan Ramsay’s Tea Table Miscellany, 
and his work was praised by Burns. He is 
chiefly remembered for his songs, such 
as ‘Tweedside’ and ‘The Bush aboon 
Traquair,* many of which were pub. in 
the Orpheus Calvdonius. lie was drowned 
wlxile returning from France. 

Crawford, Thomas (1813-57), Amer. 
sculptor, b. Now York city. In 1834 ho 
settled in Romo and studied under Thor- 
waldson. He estab. his reputation by a 
statue of Orpheus for Boston in 1839. Ho 
executed also statues of Washington and 
Beethoven; a figure of Liberty; a bas- 
relief, ‘The Progress of American Civilisa¬ 
tion,* etc. He became blind in 1854, and 
d. in London. See L. Taft, 2'he History of 
American Sculpture, 1924. 

Crawford and Baloarres, Earls of, title 


same battle. Another famous member 
of the family was Sir David lAndsay of 
(Benesk, who was created Earl of Crawford 
in 1397. He married Princess Elizabeth, 
daughter of Robert IT, and is the hero of 
the tournament against Lord Welles 
described in Wyntoun’s Cronykill. Alex- 
amJer {d. 1454), the fourth earl, was 
famed for his violent and ferocious 
character, and was siirnamed the Tiger 
Earl; ho Avas also known as Earl Beardie. 
He became hereditary sheriff of Aberdeen, 
a dignity of which he was later deprived 
by James II; and his estates were for¬ 
feited for an attempt, in concert with 
other Scottish nobles, to dethrone the 
king. David, the fifth earl, became very 
powerful and was created Duke of Mont¬ 
rose in 1488 for his support of James III 
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against th© rebellious barons. The title 
of duke had nerer before been conferred 
upon a Scot not of royal birth. Ho was 
besides hereditary sheiiil of Angus, 
keeper of Berwick, liigrh admiral, master 
of the household, lord chamberlain, joint 
high justiciary* and was employed on 
important embassies to England. 

Alexander, the ninth earl, won by his 
crimes and misdeeds the title of the 
Wicked Master of Crawford* and forfeited 
his title, which passed to David Lindsay 
of Edzell, but, David dying without issue, 
the son of the wicked earl succeeded to 
the title fa 1558. In the Reformation 
struggles the elder branch of the Lindsays 
took the Catholic side, and their impli¬ 
cation in these contests and as royalists 
In the great civil wars of Marv and 
James Vl brought about their ruin and 
the succession to the earldom of the Byres 
branch of the family. John, sixth Lord 
Lindsay of the Byres, was a Protestant 
and a man of iron character, who helped 
to compel Mary to resign her crown. His 
grandson John was high treasurer of 
Scotland, and his great-grandson WUliam 
was president of the Parliament after the 
revolution of 1688, and leader of tiio 
party who overthrew the episcopacy. 
John, the twentieth earl, served with the 
imperial army under Prince Eugene, then 
in Russia and Turkey. In 1747 he was 
appointed to the command of the Soots 
Greys, became lieutenant-general, and 
fought with distinction at Dettingen and 
Fontenoy. 

The earldom reverted to the earls of 
BaloaiTes on the death (1808) of the 
twenty-second earl. 'J'ho title was not 
asBiuned by them, however, until 1848, 
when James, the 7th Earl of Balcarres, 
estab. Ids claim to it before the Hou8t3 
of Lords. Alexander William Crawford 
Lindeay, 25th Earl of Crawford and 
8th Earl of Balcarres (1812-80), was 
well known as a writer on religious art 
and on pliilosophy, etc. Ho was also the 
founder of a magnifloont private library 
at Haigh Hall, Lancs, In which the 
literatures of all nations were represented. 
He was succeeded by James Ludovic, his 
son, who became twenty-sixth earl. His 
son, Jkivid Alexander Edward Lindsay 
(1871-1910), succeeded to the title in 
1913, He was for many years TJnioriist 
Whip in the House of CDornmons, where he 
sat from 1895 to 1913, and held a number 
of ministerial posts. He was suwcoded 
by his son, David Alexander Robert 
Lindsay {b. 1900). 

Crawfordsville, city, co. scat of Mont¬ 
gomery CO., Indiana, U.S.A., on Sugar 
Creek, 45 m. NW. of Indianapolis in 
ogric. area. It manufs. steel and wire, 
foundry products, and form implements. 
Wabash College for men is here. Pop. 
12,900. 

Crawfurd, Thomas (c. 1530-1603), 

Scottish soldier, who was taken piisonor 
at the battle of Pinkie, 1547, and after- 
vrards helped in bringing the murdei*ers of 
Damley to trial. lie took Dumbarton 
Castle in 1571, and forced Edinburgh 
Castle Into surrender, 1573. 

Crawl, racing stroke in swimming (q.v.). 


Crawley, Aldan Merivale (1908- ), 
political commentator, eduo. at Harrow 
and Oxford. He was a journalist before 
the Second World War; during the war he 
served in the R.A.F. and was a prisoner- 
of-war in Germany 1941-5. From 1945- 
51 he was Laboiur M.P. for Buckingham. 
After losing his pari, scat ho became 
famous for his broadcasts and television 
commentaries on political affairs and 
industrial problems. In 1955 be became 
Editor-in-(5hief of Independent Television 
News Ltd.: his resignation in 195C caused 
considerable comment, lie has since left 
the Labour party and resmnod his career 
as a free-lance commentator. 

Grayer, or Craeyer, Caspar de (1584- 
1669), Floni. painter, b. Antwerp. Ho 
wae a follower of Rubens and Van Dyck. 
His chief works were altar-pieces for 
various tns in the Netherlands, and 
include * Christ appearing to the Mag¬ 
dalen,’ in the church of Notre Damo at 
Brussels, and *The Assumption, ’ in 
Ghent cathedral. 

Crayfish, or Crawfish, name given to 
sev. species of decapod crustaceans which 
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are very closely allied to the lobsters. 
All ai*o fresh-water animals, and the only 
iiiai’ino crustacean to which the term is 
ever applied is Nephrops norvegicus, the 
Norwegian lobster, which is not a true (j., 
but a lobster. G. are nocturnal in habit, 
omnivorous in diet, and they undergo a 
scries of moults before the perfect oreatiu’e 
is formed. G. inay bo found in the rivs. 
and streams of England, especially in 
liinostone (lists. They make amaU bur¬ 
rows in the banks where they remain 
dining the daytime, away from the light. 
The name crawfish is also given to the 
spiny-lobster, Palinunis, a marine genus. 

Crayford. urb. dist. of Kent, England, 
on the R. Gray, now a dormitory area for 
London, and largely industrial In charac¬ 
ter. It was the probable sit© of a Rom. 
station on WatUiig Street; in 457 ad 
Ilongist won a victory hero over the 
Britons. The par. ohuroh of St PauUnus 
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dates from Norman times. There are I 
playlnir fields at Marplaoe (93 ac.), j 
recreation grounds at Martens Grove (27 | 
ac.)» and a park at Shenstone (19 ao.). 
Pop. 27,950. 

Crayon Drawing, $ee Pastel. 

Crazy-hone, see Funny-bone. 

Crazy Widow, see Gourlan. 

Cream, see Butter. 

Cream-Coloured Ware, fine lead-glazod 
earthenware invented in Staffordshire 
about 1760 and perfected by Wedgwood 
in his ‘Queen’s Ware,’ so called because 
of tlie patronage he received from Queen 
Charlotte about 1765. See Earthen¬ 
ware, European; Wedgavood. 

Cream of Tartar, or Potassium Bitartrate 
(CJLItOJ^), substance occurring in a 
crude form in the later stages of the i 
fermentation of grape-juice. This pro¬ 
duct is known as * argol,' and is found 
deposited on the sides of the cask in which i 
the fermentation has taken place. It is 
dissolved in hot water, the solution is 
filtered, and the pure C. of T. crystallised 
out. C. of T. is used in medicine as a 
purgative, and is often used as the acid 
element in baking powder. 

Creameries. Until the middle of the 
19th cent., butter-making was carried out 
entirely by the farm on which the milk 
was produced. In Ireland, wldch has 
always been primarily an a^c. country. 
Sir Horace Plunkett inaugurated a co¬ 
operative movement among farmers 
\vhlch would enable them to market their 
produce on a more business-like and 
profitable basis. Plunkett hod gained 
first-hand knowledge of farming while 
ranching as a young man In the W. states, 
and the Irish Agrio. Orrauisation Society, 
which he founded in 1894, became a great 
success; he was later, 1990, made vice- 
president of the Dept of Agric. and 
Technical Instruction in Ireland. Al¬ 
though he experienced the utmost diffi¬ 
culty in establishing the first creamery in 
the country, to-day there are well over a 
thousand throughout Ireland. The Eng. 
Agrio. Organisation Society was based on 
the I.A.O.S. To-day comparatively little 
butter is made on Brit, farms, and its 
price is always In advance of that of 
creamery butter. C. also act as collecting 
and distributing centres for milk, and 
have pasteurising and bottling plants. 
‘Clouted cream’ (clotted, or sjalded) is 
made chiefly in Devonshire, Somerset, and 
Cornwall. There ai« numerous C. in New 
Zealand, Australia, and Canada, and 
much of the butter production of these 
countries takes place in them. The total 
output of butter in 1954 was: New 
Zealand and Australia about 3,830,000 
cwt each, and Canada 2,985,000 owt. 
However, New Zealand has the largest 
export trade, and this amounted to 
2,658,000 cwt, most of wliioh came to 
Britain. 

In tlie U.S.A. C. are most numerous In 
the corn belts, and respond to winter as 
well as summer dairying, whereas the 
cheese factories are estab. chiefly in the 
cooler parts of the dairying region of 
Wisoonsin. and are useful mainly In 
absorbing the extra supply of summer 
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milk. A cheese and butter factory 
combined was estab. in Orange oo.. New 
York, in 1851, but the first actual 
creamery dates from 1872 in Manchester, 
Iowa. In some of the great Amer. C. 
machinery is estab. which can mamif. 
millions of pounds of butter every year. 
Au average of over 1,800,000,000 lb. of 
farm and factory butter is produced 
yesvrly. The Dairy and Creamery Journal 
was estab. in ijondon in 1889. See also 
Dairy; Dairy Facto itfES. 

Creanga, Ion (1837-89), Kumanian 
autlior. Of peasant origin, he was trained 
fis a priest against his will, and as a 
schoolteacher, and only started to write 
on Emiiiescu’s (q.v.) encouragement. His 
works—fables, recollections, and stories — 
are founded on peasant life and legend 
and his vigorous style is equally founded 
on peasant langnago, though it is con¬ 
siderably polished. An Eng. trans. of his 
recollections (with 4 stories) appeared 
in 1930 and a selection of his stories. Folk 
Tales from Rumania^ in 1952. 

Creasy, Sir Edward Shepherd (1812-78), 
historian, h. Bexley, Kent, and educ. at 
Eton and King’s College, Cambridge. He 
was called to the Bar in 1837, and serred 
as assistant-judge at the Westminster 
Sessions Court. In 1840 he was appointed 
prof, of hist, at London Univ., and from 
1860-70 he was chief justice of Ceylon. 
He was knighted in 1860. His chief 
works are Tne Rise and Progress of the, 
British Constitution, 1834; The Fifteen 
Decisive BatUea of the World, 1851 (his 
most outstanding work, which has become 
a classic); and Invasions and Projecied 
Invasions of England, 1852. 

Creation, in C/iiristian theology, the act 
whereby Cod, the Infinite, brought all 
finite things, material and spiritual, into 
existence out of nothing, and auxins 
them in being continually. Time ttaelf is a 
creature. The act of C. is therefore 
outside time and beyond the scaruthiy of 
natural science. This means that tlie 
doctrine of C. is not directly affected by 
sciontiflo theories about the origin and 
age of the cosmos, and even of continuous 
creation. It is hnportant to note that C. 
involves not only the original production 
of the Universe and all it contains (with 
any other Universe that there may be) 
but also its maintenance and direction 
from moment to moment. God is not 
only the remote fii'st cause of every being, 
but the immediate ground of its present 
existence, and all the laws of nature 

1 )roceed from liim. The theory of evolu- 
ion as the process whereby the varieties 
of living creatures were produced. Is 
therefore compatible with C. at any rate 
80 far 08 physical fife is coiicomod. 
Spiritual being does not fall within the 
province of natural science, but of religion 
and philosophy, both of which assure us 
that the rational soul cannot be derived 
from matter or material processes. WhUo, 
therefore, it may be true that man’s 
physical nature (and even some of his sub- 
rational and Instinotive activities) have 
I been gradually evolved, the importing to 
man of a rational soul, whereby he 
i became Homo Sapiens (see Adam), was 
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a fresh creative act (and still is such at dispute). Christians known as funda- 
every human conception). {See, also SovJj, mentalists, however, accept the Genesis 
and,* for the teachinsr of the Rom. ('Jatholio story as literally inspired and true in 
Church, the encyclical JIurnnni Oencris, every detail. For these the conflict with 
1950.) Dui’ing the 19th cent, the theory of science is acute. See also Cosmogony and 
Evolution raised much controversy with Cosmology; also C. Gore, H. L. Goudge, 
Christian teachers, becanso it ai>parontly and A. Guillaume, A New Commentary on 
conflicted with the account given of the C. Holy Srriptnre, 1928. 
in the book ot Genesis and so with the Crebillon, Claude Prosper Jolyot de 
inspiration and truth of Scripture. Grent (1707-77), Fr. novelist and dramatist, o. 
advances however liavc been made both Paris, the son of Prosper .Jolyot do C.; 
in biblical studies and in our knowledge of edne. at the Jesuit (’ollcgc of Louis le 
primitive literature, which show that the Grand. He began by wTiting for the 
controversy was due to a misinterpretation stage, but later took up fiction. In 1748 
of the early cliapters t)f Genesis. These be married Lady StaiTord, an English- 
liad been taken as a factual and historical woman. In 1755 he became censor. He 
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A detail from the Sistiiie chapel of the Vatican, Rome. 


record, instead of being read as the pre- seems to have disappeared some thne 
historic lore, inspired with theological before his death. His novels, which 
truth, that they are. As prehistoric myth include LeSopha, 1745 (Eng. trans., 1781), 
or legend they have close i^arallels with for the indecency of wlilch he was 
similur narratives elsewhere, notably banished from Paris, IMtres de la Mar- 
those of Mesopotamia of which we now Quiae de.. ., 1732, and J^s l^garements du 

S osaess a number of versions. But as aeur et de Vesprit, 1736, are clever but 
ocuments inspired with theological tioentious. G^luvres computes, 1772. See 
truth they are in striking contrast with A. Huxley, CribiU(m the Younger (Essays 
the other 0. myths, lacking as these are in New and Old), 1926. 

moral, spiritual, and psychological in- Crdbillon, Prosper Jolyot de (1674-1762), 
sight, and full of a gross polytheism. The Fr. dramatist, b. Dijon; intended for the 
task of disentanghng the theological truth law, hut persisted in writing, and at an 
contained in Genesis from the popular early ago produced the tragedy Idomin^e. 
lore that is its vehicle is the duty of the which was very successful. He continued 
proper authority that God has provided to write tragedies on classical subjects in 
(whether this bo the Church or the Chris- rapid succession: Atr6e et Thyeste, 1707; 
tian individual, is the Catholic-Protestant Electre, 1709; and Rhadamiste et Zinobie, 
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1711, his masterpiece. His plays are full 
of grmesome violence, written In a stylo 
often too forced. In 1711 he lost his wife, 
and after her death lived in retirement for 
some years, much of the time in con¬ 
siderable distress from poverty'. Later, 
however, his previous work was recognised 
by a place in the Fr. Academy and the 
position of police censor, and his new 
comfortable circumstances allowed him to 
recommence writing. In 1748 CatUtTia 
appeared, and was produced under court 
patronage in the presence of the king. Le 
Triummraty 1755, was only moderately 
successful. His lust play, on Cromwell, 
was never completed. 

Cr6cy (Cr6cy-en-Ponthieu), or Cressy, 
vil. of Franco, in tlio dept of Somme, 12 m. 
NE- of Abbeville, noted for the battle of 
1340 (see below). Pop. 1300. 

Crecy, Battle of, fought on 26 Aug. 1346, 
in wMnch Edward III of England decisively 
defeated idhlip VI of France. 

lOdwfird invaded Franco through Nor¬ 
mandy, crossed the Seine, and then forded 
the Somme, which Philip, who w'as on the 
E. bank, had hoped to make his battle 
line. The Eng, formed in battle order on 
a wooded hill between Wadicom’t and 
Cr^cy (q.v.), all on foot, the Welsh 
archers at the front. The Fr. nobles w’^ero 
impatient for victory. ^ITieir army was 
numerically superior to tliat of the Eng. 
and they insisted on joining battle 
immediately, even though, tradition says, 
their archers* crossbows hud been dam¬ 
pened by a recent shower, and the 
wooded country was clearly unsuitable 
for a moimtod charge. 

In the result, the Fr. cavalry were cut 
to pieces by tlie Eng. longbowmen and 
spearmen. They fought bravely, but 
tneir repeated charges only increased 
their casualties, said to ba\'o been heavy, 
and by sunset they were beating a 
disorganised retreat. The engagement 
was tho firat major action of tho Hundred 
Years’ War (q.v.). In it the superiority of 
tho Eng. military machine, with Its 
reliance on a professional infantry of 
longbowmen and spearmen, was clearly 
demonstrated. Inr a contemporary 
source see FroissarVs Chronicles: see also 
A. H. Bume, The Cr^cy War, 1955. 

Credence, name for small table which 
stands within the chancel rails, beside the 
altar, on which stand tho elements and 
sometimes the vessels for tho Eucharist. 
Tho term was formerly used In social life 
to designate a side table on which were 
placed the dishes before being served at 
the genera] table. At tliis side table tho 
different foods were tasted as a precaution 
against poison In Italy, France, and 
Germany about the 15th cent. 

Credentials, instruments which an 
ambas., envoy, or other diplomatic agent 
receives from his own gov. authorising 
him to appear in his diplomatic character 
and defining his powers. Tho C. are 
usually In the form of a closed letter 
addressed to the sovereign or head of the 
gov. of the state to which the oflicer is 
accredited. 

Credi, Lorenzo di (c. 1458-1537), It. 
painter of the Tuscan school, b. at 


Florence, and a fellow pupil with Leonardo 
da Vinci under Andrea Verrocchio (q.v.), 
of whom ho made an excellent portrait 
(Uftizi). His style and choice of subject 
remained unirilluencod by the pagan side 
of tho Renaissance, and he burnt some of 
bis pictures in the famous bonfire under the 
infiutmee of Savonarola, who had ari'anged 
tho so-called ‘burning of the vanities,’ 
(1497). A capable minor master, he excelled 
in madonnas and holy families, and was 
particularly fond of painting children. His 
best w’^orks include 'The Nativity* in the 
academy at Florence; ‘Tho Madonna and 
Child* in tho Louvre, Paris, which Vasari 
considered his masterpiece; ‘The Virgin 
and Cliild’ in the National Gallery; and 
‘The Holy Family* at Edinburgh. He 
shows the intluence of da Vinci very 
strongly. See Sir E. J. Poyntor, Classic 
and Italian Paitiiina, 1882, and G. Vasari, 
Lives of the Pahiters. 

Credit, in a commercial sense, the under¬ 
taking on tho part of ono party to a con¬ 
tract to pay money at a future time to the 
other party, who gives valuable considera¬ 
tion for that undertaking, e.g. in tho pre¬ 
senting of bills of exchange drawn on third 
parties in pjiyment for goods sold, by one 
morcliant to another for exportation. 
Tho mcrch.ant taking the bill of exchange 
docs not wait for payment to fall duo on it, 
hut gets it diseountod at a bank. Thus, 
having given C. to ono person in goods, 
ho obtains O. from another in money. 
Commerce could not bo earned on without 
C. Th(‘ extensive part whlcli C. plays in the 
circulation of capital and tho production 
and exchange of wealth is one which will 
be found discussed in all the text-books on 
economics. Tlio precise use of C. as an 
agent in the production of wealth is that 
it gives circulation to capital ((j.v.) and 
renders it available wherever it can be 
most profitably employed. See also Bill 
OF Excuangk; Capital. 

Credit, Letter of, order, open or sealed, 
given by bankers or others at ono place, 
to enable a person to receive money from 
their agents at another place. The person 
who obtains a L. of C. may go to a particu¬ 
lar place and need only carry with him a 
sum sufficient to defray his expenses. 
The L. of C. gives him some of the 
advantages of a banking account when he 
reaohos his destination, as he may avail 
himself of it for part only of the sum 
named in it. A L. of C. is not transferable, 
and is said to be ‘ special ’ when addressed 
to a particular individual by name, re¬ 
questing liim to advance money to the 
bearer of the L. of G. Travellers* cheques 
are a form of L. of C. 

Credit, Social, see Social Credit; 
AoERnAiiT, William. 

Credit Fonoier, institution founded in 
Franco by tho economist Wolowski, and 
created under gov. patronage by a decree 
issued ill 1852, to enable landowners and 
owners of house property to obtain money 
on mortgage of real seeiiHties at a low rate 
of interest, the loans to be repayable by 
annuities, including redemption of capital. 
Tho C. F. is really the name adopted 
subsequently on the amalgamation of the 
three original mortgage banks of Paris, 
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Nevers, and MarBeilles. Its operations 
and area of activity have been frequently 
extended since Its formation, and m 1860 
it was empowered to make advances to 
mnnicipalilies and depts for public works 
and improvements. The control of the 
grov. over the C. F. is exercised by the 
appointment of the g-ovomor and two 
deputy governors, and by the rule that 
the approval of the governor is required to 
validate the decisions of the directors. 
The C. F. possesses under its chaii/er, 
which has been extended for a period of 
09 years from 1881, the right to issue 
bonds at a fixed rate of interest repayable 
in 50 or 60 years, and, where specially 
authorised, carrying a right to draw for 
prizes. 

Credit Insurance, form of commercial 
insurance indemnifying the insured in 
respect of losses arising from the insol¬ 
vency of his debtors, or their failure to 
I)ay admitted or cstab. debts w’ithin 90 
days of due date. loesses may be in 
respect of moneys owing to the insui'ed 
by the debtors for delivered goods or, in 
certain circumstances, in respect of con¬ 
tingent liabilities. Policies may cover the 
whole of an insured’s business during a 
stated period or certain specified transac¬ 
tions only, subject to admifision by the 
insurers. For the export trade policies are 
available through gov. institutions, or with 
gov. backing, to Include in the indemnity 
losses arising from risks of a political 
nature which are beyond the scope of 
private enterprise. The indemnity under 
a C. I. policy is never In respect of 100 per 
cent or a loss, hut usually from 75 per 
cent to 85 per cent, the balance being 
borne by tho insured. Contracts for the 
issue of C. 1. policies are within the 
Statute of Frauds aud must, therefore, be 
in ^Titing. They are also contracts 
ulmrirtuie fidei and so require full dis¬ 
closure by the applicant of all material 
facts, failing which tho contract Is 
voidublo. In general this covers any foot 
affectiTig ti»e quality of the risk, such as 
the terms of credit and the apparent 
financial standing of tlie debtor in so far 
as this Is kiio-wn to tho applicant. Daring 
the currency of a policy tne insurers are 
discharged from liability, generally speak¬ 
ing, if the insured, without their agree¬ 
ment, consents to any alteration in tho 
terms of liability of a debtor. This does 
not refer, however, to liability in so far 
as the amount of credit allowed is con¬ 
cerned, tho insurer’s limit of liability 
being agreed In advance in respect of each 
debtor and any excess over such limit in 
Individual coses being the responsibility 
of tho insured. 

Credit Mobilier: 1. Institution formed 
simultaneously with the Credit Fonder in 
1852 in France for making advanees on 
the security of personal or movable 
{mobilier) estate. It was token over In 
1932 by the Banque de TUniou Parisionne. 
The C. M. of London, which was fornicd in 
1864, was ultimately absorbed In tho 
Credit Fonder of London. 

2. The C. M. of America was a con¬ 
struction company which, having obtained 
the contract to construct tho Union Pacific 


Railroad, caused one of the gravest 
scandals in tho hist, of Amer. politics by 
the nature of its flnandal operations after 
the railroad company’s stock-holders 
had acquired the controlling interest in its 
bonds. 

Crediton, or Kirton, mrkt tn of England, 
in tho CO. of Devon. It is situated on the 
R. Greedy, 8 m. NW. of Exeter, lying in a 
narrow valley between two steep hills, and 
is divided into an old and new tn. It was 
the bp. of Winfrid, or St Boniface, In 680, 
and from 910 to 1049 was the seat of a 
bishopric, afterwards transferred to Exe¬ 
ter. The par. church is Interostinj? and 
dates from the Norman period. Crom¬ 
well captured C. in 1645; in 1743, and 
again in 1769, much of the tn was de¬ 
stroyed by fire, consequently it is fairly 
modern in appearance. Agricultuw is 
the prin. industry, but there are also 
sweet, medicinal lozenge, and cider 
factories, and eccles. woodwork is made. 
Pop. 4140. 

Creech, Thomas (1659-1701), poet and 
translator, b. Blandford, Dorset. Ho 
trails, into Eng. verse Lucretius’s De 
JRerum Natura, 1682; Tl^e Odes, Satyrs, 
and Epistles of Horace, and The Idylls of 
Theocritus, 1684. Ho is best known for 
his trans. of Horace. 

Creed (from Lat. cre^h), I believe, the 
first word of the Apostles' and Nicone 
O.s), the authorised summary (or symbol) 
of the faith of a (’hurch, generally used 
liturgioally. The three grt'.at O.s of the 
Church are very early In date, and of only 
one of them is the origin at all clearly 
known. Tho ApostUs* C., the simplest 
and earliest, has the most complicated 
hist. In the 4th cent. Ilufinus traced it 
to tho Apostles themselves, eacli of whom 
he declared to have hful a share In its 
composition. This tradition, however, is 
generally disregarded. Certainly some 
form of baptismal confession was required 
at a very early date, and the nucleus of 
this Is found in Christ’s command to 
baptise ‘in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of tho Holy Ghost.* This 
formula was expanded Into a short form, 
common to E. and W., with the same 
three sections as tho present C., but lack¬ 
ing many details, such as ‘Ho descended 
Into hell ^ and ‘ the Communion of Saints, ’ 
which are first found in the Gallioan 
formulae of the 5th cent. In the K. this 
common C. was much modified and 
expanded in varions ways according to 
tho heresy it was required to combat at 
the moment. In the W. the most 
Important step in the development is the 
Rom. symbol, which has been recon¬ 
structed with substantial agreement by 
various authorities. Before this Irenaeus, 
TertuUan, and Hippolytus show earlier 
forms of baptismal confession, all with 
the same tyno of construction. The 

S resent Apostles’ C. is a compound of 
Lorn, and Galli^ran forms dortvlng its 
authority from Catholic consent. The 
hist, of tho Niaene C. (q.v.) is more 
definite. It was promulgated at the 
ecumenical council convoked by Constan¬ 
tine at Nicaea in 325 to settle the Arian 
controversy, 'I’he heresy of Arius (q.v.) 
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whfoh made Chiist a creature, however 
supreme, was excluded by the adoption of 
the uneori'ptural expression ‘ of one 
substance with the Father' to define the 
scriptural truth of Christ’s divinity, and 
distmotion from, yet union with, the 
Father within the one Deity (ace Con- 
sicrBSTANTiAL). At the Council of Con¬ 
stantinople (381) some additions were 
made, the divinity of the Holy Ghost being 
stated. Except for one clause, the 
fHoque, (q.v.), declaring the procession of 
the Holy Ghost to be ‘from the Father 
and the Son,’ the C. was now in the fonn 
in which we kiiOAv it in the W. The 
jithancufian C. probably dates from the 
rjth cent. The C. is an elaborate state¬ 
ment of the doctiine of the Trinity. It 
expoimds tlie faith of Athanasius (q.v.) 
but has no direct connection with him. It 
is in fof’it not a C. so much os a hymn 
or psalm, as is shown by its concluding 
Gloria. Since the Council of Trent, the 
Professio Fidei Tridcntina, issued in 1564 
(amended 1870), commonly known as the 
(\ of Pope Pius, has practically assumed 
the rank of a C. in tlie Rom. Church. Sec 
(J. A. Swainson, 2'he Athanasinn Creed, 
1870, and Niccne and Apostles* Creeds, 
1875; C. G. A. Harnoc-k, 2'he Apostles* 
Creed (trans.), 1901; and C. Barth, Credo 
(trans.), 1936. 

Creeks, a confederacy of Amer. Indian 
tnbes, built around a tribe called Musko¬ 
gee, in Georgia and Alabama. They were 
fan o\i8 mound builders (q.v.) and prac¬ 
tised a very elaborate ritual. In 1813-14 
they wore defeated by Andrew Jackson; 
in 1825 they were transferred to the 
Indian Ter.; and they became Amor, 
citizens in 1906. They iimubor about 
12 . 000 . 

Creeper, see Combing I^lants. 

Creeper, name often applied to any 
small bird which seeks its food by running 
on the ground, but more properly applied 
only to tho family Certhiidao, order 
Passeriformes. They have long, slender 
bills and dull plumage. Tho tail is 
somewhat long and square, and the feet 
slender. 

Creea, important tribe of N. Amer. 
Indians of Algonquian linguistic stock. 
They niunber about 10,000, living in the 
region to tho W. of Hudson’s Bay. They 
were long known as guides and hunters 
for the fur traders, and thdr iisefuluess 
seems to have i)revGnted the destruction 
that overtook so many Amer. Indian 
tribes. 

Creetown, seaport forming part of the 
par. of Kirkrnabreck, in Kirkcudbright¬ 
shire, Scotland, at the mouth of the R. 
(vree. Salmon fishing is carried on, and 
industries include the Solway Pre-Cast 
factory, quarrying, and aggregate bricks. 
Pop. 900. 

Creevey, Thomas (1768-1838), politician 
and diarist, b. Liverpool of Irish descent, 
and eduo. at Queen’s College, Cambridge. 
Ho entered Parliament as a Whig in 1802. 
He held a number of minor ofhees, and in 
Ills old ago was treasurer of Greenwich 
Hospital, when ho was described by 
Charles Greville as ‘perfectly happy and 
oxooedingly poor.' He is remembered. 


however, as the author of the historioaUy 
valuable C. Papers. C. bequeathed to hSk 
stepdaughter all his papers—letters, 
diaries, etc.—and selections from these 
were first pub. in 1903. Wltllst they are 
of no great litoraiT worth, they are of 
considerable interest to the student of late 
Georgian politics. C. knew almost all the 
prominent personalities of his day, and 
their characters as well os the soci^ life 
of the period are vividly reflected in these 
papers. See H. Maxwell (ed.). The 
Creevey Papers, 1903; J. Gore, Creemy^s 
Life and 7Hme^, 1934; (od.) Creevey, 1949. 

Crefeld, see Krkfrld. 

Creighton, Mandell (1843-1901), bishop 
and historian, b. Carlisle, and e^ua at 
Durham and Merton College, Oxford. He 
was made Bishop of Peterborough, 1891, 
and Bishop of London, 1896. In 1882 he 
pub. the first two vols. of his History of the 
Papacy, and was appointed Dixie prof, 
of codes, hist, at Cambridge in 1884. 
Three more vols. of this work appeared 
before 1894. Its historical judgement, 
impartiality, and ^\idely accurate soholar- 
sbip arf3 universally acknowledged, and it 
remains a standard work on the subject. 
Ho founded the English Historical Review 
In 1886, and ed. it for 5 years. Tho 
following are among his other works, 
though these are now less widely read; 
Life of Shmm de Montfort, 1876; The 
Tudors and the Reformation, 1876; 
Cardinal Wolsey, 1888; and Queen 
Elizabeth, 1896. See L. Creigliton, Life 
and Letters of Mamlell Creighton, 1904. 

Creil, Fr. tn in the dept of Oise, on tho 
Oise. It has a 12th-15th cent, ohurcb. 
It is an important railway junction, and 
roanufs. rolling-stock, machinery, chemi¬ 
cals, pottery, and glass. I^op. 10,000. 

Crema, It. tn in Lombardy (q.v.), on tho 
Sorio, 27 m. NW. of Cremona (q.v.). It 
has a 13th cent. Romanesque-Gothic 
cathedral, and manufs. textiles, miUinery# 
and church bells. Pop. 28,000. 

Cremation, reduction to ashes of human 
corpses. At the present day, when there 
aro over 90 crematoria in tho U.K. and 
many moro under construction or under 
contemplation, it is difficult to realise that 
towards the end of the 19th cent, popular 
sentiment was either so hostile or so 
apathetic to this mode of burial that not 
one crematorium existed in England, and 
very few abroad. Gn its religious eddo 
that sentiment has not passed, and the 
Cremation Act, 1902, expressly exempts 
any minister from the obligation to per¬ 
form a bui’ial service at or after the C. of 
remains. On the Continent G. is by no 
moans estab.; o.g. it was not until 1931 
that it was legalised in Belgium. It 
prevails mainly in Japan, where there are 
over half a million C.s annually. In 1957 
tho number of C.s in Great Britain 
exceeded 150,000. There were over 150 
crematoria In N. Amer. and sev. hundred 
In Europe. C. is by no means a modern 
practice, except in regard to the scientific 
process employed; it was the common 
custom among most of the natives of tho 
anct world, except Egypt, where embalm¬ 
ing was In vogue, and China, where inter¬ 
ment in the soil of that country was so 
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involved with religrions notions that it was 
and remains essential to send corpses to 
China wherever the death may have 
ocourred. It is chiefly duo to such It. 
chemists and physicians as Polli and 
Bninetti that the whole question of C. 
hepran to he discussed in Europe in the 
middle of the 19th cent. In Ensrland the 
matter was never really before the public 
until Sir Henry Thompson (author of 
Modem Cremation: its History and 
Practice to the Present Pate, 1901), in 
1873, having conducted experiments with 
both regenerative and reverberating 
furnaces according to the It. processes, 
demonstrated the possibility of resolving 
a corpse i’lto gases with rapidity and 
efficacy. The result was the formation in 
1874 of a society for the promotion of 
O., with Sir H. Thompson as its president. 
In 1878 the society bought a site at 
Woking, but, owing to the opposition of 
the Home Office, the society was obliged 
to abstain from any attempt at practising 
C. In 1884, however, the legality of 
was cstab. in a rather ciirimis manner. 
At the Cardiff assizes in Fob. of that year, 
a man was indicted for attempting to 
burn the body of his child instead of 
burying it. Mr .lustlcc Stephens directed 
the 3 ur>" that to burn a dead body instead 
of burying it was not an offence unless it 
was done so as to amount to a public 
nuisance. After this tlie society, having 
acquired furtiicr funds, announced its 
intention to perform C., and other 
crematoria wore soon estab. It was not 
until 1902 that the Act of 2 Ed. VII, c. 8 
was passed to legalise and regulate C.s. 
By this Act burial authorities, including 
local authorifies. maintaining a cemetery 
under the Public Health (Interments) 
Act, 1879, may provide and maintain 
crematoria. No crematorium may bo 
constructed nearer to any dwelling-house 
than 200 yds without the consent of the 
owix'.r or occupier, or within oO yds of 
the highway, or in the c(»Ji.#crated part 
of the burial ground of any burial 
authority, llegulations were laid down 
by the home secretary in 190.3 providing 
that no C. may take place until the death 
of the deceased has been duly registered 
and the ^v^itton authority of the medical 
referee appointed for the crematorium 
has been obtained. The two ordinary 
processes of C. are carbonisation in a 
reverberating furnace, the body being 
resolved into lime dust by the direct 
contact of the fire, and the noxious 
cffiiivia consumed in a second or outer 
chamber; and that of the Siemens 
regenerative or hot-blast furnace, in 
which the combustible gases from the 
body itself meet hot air or gas gener¬ 
ated in another furnace. See F. C. 
Fidler, Cremation (with bibliography), 
1930; P. H. Jones and G. H. Noble, 
Cremation in Great Britain, 1931. 

Cremer, Sir William Randal (1828- 
1908), politician, h, Faroham, Hants, was 
first apprenticed to the slilpbuilding trade, 
but afterwards became a carpenter, and 
founded the Amalgamated Society of 
Joiners. The Inter-Parliamentary Con¬ 
ferences on Peace and on Arbitration were 


founded by liim, and he acted as secretary 
to the International Arbitration League 
for 3.5 years. In 1903 be was awarded the 
Nobel peace prize. See life by H. Evans, 
1909. 

Cremieux, Isaac Molse, called Adolphe 
(1796-1880), Fr. lawyer and statesman, 
h. Ntmes. After the coup d’Hat of 1851 he 
was arrested and imprisoned, but became 
minister of justice in the Gov. of National 
Defence, 1870. He resigned in 1871, and 
was afterwards made senator for life of 
the national assembly. O. was also 
president of the Universal Israelite 
Alliance. A selection of his speeches 
was pub. in 1869, and he helped to com¬ 
pile the Code des Codes, 1835. 

Cremnitz, sec Kuemnitz. 

Cremona, Luigi (1830-1903), It. mathe¬ 
matician, b. Pavia. In 1860 he was 
appointed prof, of liighor mathematics in 
Bologna Ujuv., and was railed to the chair 
of higher mathematics in the nniv. of 
Pome in the year 1873. He was vice- 
president of the Senate iu 1897, and 
minister of education in 1898. He wrote 
sev. works, the most noteworthy being 
Le Figure reciproche nella Staticn graphica, 
1879, and Eienienfi di Oeometrica proiet- 
iiva, 1873 (traus. into French in 1875). 

Cremona: 1. Prov. of Italy, in S. Lom¬ 
bardy (q.v.). It is part of the plain of 
Lombardv, and is watered by the Po 
(q.v.) and its tril)H. the Adda (q.v.) and 
the Oglio. It produces silk and other 
fabrics, (iereuls, rie«‘, and \viiie. The piin. 
tns include (J., Sorcsina, Crema, and 
Casahuaggioro (qq.v.l. Area 690 sq. m.; 
pop. 378,000. 

2 . It. city, cap. of tlie prov. of C., on the 
1. I). of the IV), 18 m. SE. of Milan (q.v.). 
It was colonis(Ml by the Boms., c. 218 BC, 
to command Cisalpine Gaul (q.v.). It was 
destroyed by Vos]»asian in ap 70, by the 
(4ot-hs in .540. and by the Longobards in 
60.5 ((|(|.v.). It i)aKHed into the possession 
of the Visconti ((|.v.) in the 14th cent. In 
1535 it came under Si>. control, in 1814 it 
beeamo Austrian, and in 1859 It. It has 
anct walls, a cathedral (began 12th cent.) 
containing film iiaintings, tapestries, and 
sculpture, and a lofty (396 ft) 13th-oent. 
h<dfry. St Miidiel’s church dates from the 
7 th cent.., and I hero are many other 
beautiful old churches, as well as palaces, 
museums, libraries, and picture galleries. 
Tn the 16th-17tli cents. C. produced a 
notable school of painters. Iu the 
16th-18th cents, it was greatly celebrated 
for its violins {see Violin), and these 
instruments are still manuf. There is a 
lai*go trade in the xiroduoe of the Bo 
valley, and there are silk, confectionery, 
and foodstuff {torronc) industries. Pop. 
69,000. 

Cremorne Gardens, popular place of 
amusement in Chelsea, Tjondon, from c. 
1825 until it was closed in 1877, and 
named after a former owner of the 
property. It provided summer evening 
entertainments and fetes for chaiitable 
purposes. 

Creodonts, the earliest and most 
primitive group of carnivores. They had 
long, low skulls with small braincases, and 
lived in Paleocene and Eocene times. 
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Creoles (derived from 8p. crtar, to 
create), strictly the natives of the W. 
Indies, S. America, and S. U.S.A., 
descended from the original French, 
Spanish, or l^ortugiiese, as distin^ished 
fi*om offspring of mixed races (mnlattoes, 
quadroons, mestizoes), or non-Lat. stock, 
and from negroes and aborigines. The 
name accoj-dihgly does no t imply a coloured 
race, and tlie term is often wrongly used 
for negroes and others. 

Croon: 1. King of Corinth, burned to 
death when his daughter, Glauce, put on 
the incendiary garment sent to her by 
Medea because she had married Jason. 

2. Son of Menoecus and brother of 
Jocaste, the wife of Laius, governed 
Thebes for a short time after the death of 
Laius, but surrendered to Oedipus, who 
delivered the country from the Sphinx. 
After the death of Eteocles and l^olynices, 
the sons of Oedipus, he once more took 
the rciins of government. His cruelty in 
forbidding burial of the corpse of l*oly- 
nices, and in sentemeing Antigone (q.v.) 
to death for disobeying his commands, 
occasioned the death of liis own son Ilae- 
mon, who loved Antigone. See Sopho¬ 
cles, Oerlipvs Tyratinvs, Oedipvs Coloncvs, 
and Ardigcmc. 

Creosote ((Jk Jereas, flesh; sdzo, pre¬ 
serve) originally designated the oils 
distilled from wood tar whirii were (and 
still are) tised as an antiseptic. The 
scope of the term lias now been widened 
t-o include distillate oils, either single 
fractions or mixtures of fractions, i)ro- 
duced by the distillation of any type of 
tar. The word should be preceded by an 
Indication of its origin e.g. wood tar (I, 
coal tar C., etc. Wood tar C, whose prin. 
constituents are plamols and phenolic 
ethers is used in pharmacy as an intt'rnal 
and external antiseptic and as an anal¬ 
gesic, and finds otlna* outlets in the 
removal of liquid from .iute fibres and in 
ore flotation. C). derived from coal tar is, 
however, the most imj)ortant type, the 
annual Tu'oductjon in Hritain amounting 
to about three-(iuart(u‘s of a million 
tons. Its prin. uses are as a preservative 
for railway sleepers, telegraph poles and 
other outdoor timber, as a liquid fuel, as a 
fluxing oil in the production of road tar 
and bituminous iiaints, and as horticul¬ 
tural insecticide; it is also hydrogenated 
to produce motor fuel. For each of these 
purposes it must meet the appropriate 
specifications, (.'hemioally, coal tar C. 
is a complex mixture containing apj>re- 
ciablo amounts of naphthalene, fluoreno, 
anthrafcne, phenantlirene, and other 
aromatic hydrocarbons together with 
their methyl and hydroxy-derivatives; 
it also contains basic materials such 
as quinoline and quinaldine and, par¬ 
ticularly that derived from vertical 
retort coal tar, appreciable quantities of 
paraffins. 

Crepis, see Harckhausia. 

Crepusoularia (Lat. crepnscidum, twi¬ 
light), tribe of lepidontcrous insects. 
Including those called sphinxes or hawk- 
moths. They are twilight fliers, as dis¬ 
tinguished from Diurna which, as the 
name implies, fly in the day, and Noctuma 


which fly by night. The antennae of the 
C. taper to the end, where they have a 
club wlilch is pointed at the apex in place 
of the oval club of the Diurna (butterflies) 
or the filiform antennae of the Nootuma 
(moths). 

Cr6py-en-Valois, Fr. tn in the dept of 
Oise. It Is a picturesque tn with the 
remains of an old castle. The manufe. 
are furniture and textiles. Pop. 5400. 

Cr6qui, anct Fr. family of Artois, taking 
their name from a vil. near Calais, and 
including Francois C. de Blanchefort, 
Marquis de Marines (c. 1624-87), Fr. 
soldier, made marshal of France, 1668, 
He refused to servo under Turenne^ and 
was exiled. Later ho was surprised and 
beaten at Consarbruck, 1675, lost Treves, 
and was taken prisoner. Subsequently 
he returned to France, and took command 
on the Mense and Moscllo. In 1684 he 
took Luxembourg. 

Itenee’ Caroline dr. Froulay., Marquise de 
(1714-1803), b. at chat<‘au of Montfleaux. 
married, in 1737. Marquis Louis Mario de 
C., who tZ. in 1741. She attracted around 
her a number of prominent literary 
figures, including Rousseau. 

Cres (It. Cherso), Yugoslavian is. in the 
Adriatic, in the boy of Kvamer (q.v.), off 
the coast of Croatia. It belonged to 
Austria until 1919. in which year it was 
ceded to Italy. Ry tlie it. Peace Treaty 
of 1947 it went to Yugoslavia. The is. 
is very long and narrow. The prin. tn, 
also called C. (pop. 2000), has Rom. 
remains, and a Gothic church. Wine, 
fniit, and v('getables are produced. 
Area 160 sep m.; i)op. 9000. See IRTRIA. 

Crescendo (It. from crescere, to grow, in- 
crofise). Tlie form is used in music to 
denote a gradual and steady increase in 
volume of sound. It is usually noted in 
the abbreviation crcsc. or the sign <. 

Crescent (Lat. crr.sTcre, to grow) is 
properly (jpphed to the moon in its first 
quarter, i.e. tlie waxing moon, but is also 
applied to the moon in its last quarter. 
Hence it is used of a crescent-shaped 
object whose lu)rns point in any direction 
(originally to the observer’s left). The C. 
is the anct symbol of the Turkish power 
or emx>irc, having been adopted at the 
taking of Constantinople in 1453. It is 
also used figuratively of Islam. In 
heraldry a C. is the mai’k of cadency 
for the second suns of families and their 
descendants. 

Cresoentia, genus of evergreen trees, 
family Higiioniaceae, named after Pietro 
(’rescenti of Hologna, who lived in the 
13th cent, and vuoto tretitises on agric. 
subjects dedicated to Charles II of Sicily. 
The genus ('ousists of large trees with 
solitary flowers rising from the trunk or 
branches. C. cujete is the cujeto, or 
calabash-tree, indigenous to tropical 
America. The subaoid pulp is eaten by 
the natives and is made into poultices. 
The hard shell is used for a bottle, and is 
also made into spoons, ladles, cups, basins, 
and howls. 

Crescentino, It. tn, in Piedmont (q.v.), 
18 m. SW. of Vercelli (q.v.). Its bell- 
tower is famous for the fact that in 1776 
an ordinary mason moved it to its present 
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position from ite original site some distance 
away. Pop, 6000. 

Cirescimbeni, Giovanni Mario (1663- 
1728), It. noet and critic, joined the 
Jesuits* college in his native city of 
Macerata, and there composed Ids 
tragedy on the life of Darius and his 
metrical version of Lucan’s Pharaalia, 
He vras a founder of the Accademia delV 
Arcadia in 1690, and was its sec^retary for 
SS years. His maffnnm oima, Istoria della 
volgar Poesia, 1698, revised in 1714, is still 
a standard work on the hist, of It. poetry, 
the Conmientaries, 1702-11, being the 
most valuable of Ids otiier works. Yet 
his country romembei's him chlotly for 
his opposition to the artificial criteria of 
what was good in literature, vrhich Marini 
and his admirers had estab. See O. 
Natali, Atti dell* Arcadia, 1928. 

Crespi, Daniele (1590-1630). It. painter, 
worked in the studios of Oiovamd 
Hattiata Orespi (q.v.) and GiuUo Procac- 
cini. Pavia and Mihm, bis bp., contain 
many of his paintings, and his finest work, 
a series of pictures illustrative of the life 
of St IJruno, hangs in tl)e Garthusian 
monastery of Milan. His celebrated 
‘Stoning of St Stephen' may be seen in 
the Hrera. 

Crespi, Giovanni Battista (1557-1633), 
It. artist, known also aa II Oerano after 
his bp., was nrcsident of the Milanese 
Academy, instituted by Gardinal Borro- 
meo, and attained to higli distinction 
in his native city. A man of versatile 
gifts, 0. w’as at once sciili)tor, painter, 
and architect. Gucrcino (q.v.) was Ids 
pupil. 

Crespi, Guiseppe Maria (1665-1747), It. 
painter, also named ‘ Lo Spagnuoh),’ from 
his love of finery. He wtis employed by 
the Grand Duke Ferdinand in the Pitti 
Palace. His method of colouring, con¬ 
sisting mainly of glazing, has caused the 
obliteration of many of his works. Be¬ 
sides being a historical and portrait 
ainter, he was a brilliant caricaturist and 
id a number of etchings (after Rem¬ 
brandt and Salvator). His ‘Massacre of 
the Innocents* is at Bologna. Other 
works are in the Dresden Gallery (series 
of ‘the Seven Sacraments’), Vienna 
Gallery (‘Cumacan Sibyl'), Florem^e, 
Leningrad, Munich, and elsewhere. His 
thrt*e sons were also painters. See life by 
H. Voss, 1921. 

Cress, name given to many plants with 
acrid or X)imgeTit leaves, cldefly belonging 
to the Cruciferae; but Indian C., Tropaeo- 
lum rnujtia, is of the Tropaoolaceao, also 
known as nasturtium. Water-C., formerly 
Nasturtium offlHnalc, is now Horippa 
nasturtium-aquaticuw. Other native cru¬ 
ciferous species Include Cardamine ama.ra, 
bitter-C.; C. hairy hitter-C.; Bar- 

barea vulgaris, winter C., or yellow rocket; 
B. vema, laiid-C., or early-flowering 
yellow rocket; Cardaminopsis petraea, 
northern rock-C.; Arabia alpma, Alpine 
rock-C.; A, hirsuta, hairy rock-C.; A, 
slricta, Bristol rock-C,; Coronopus aqua- 
matus, 8Wlnc-C., and wart-G.; C. didymus, 
lesser swine-C.; Cardaria draba, hoary C.; 
Lepidum sativum, garden-C., cultivated as 
a salad plant; /.. smithii. Smith’s C.; 


Teesdalia nudicatUis, shepherd’s C.; and 
the I'hlaspi genus is one of the penny-C,8. 



Cressy, see OitfeoY. 

‘Cressy,* armoured cruiser in tlic Brit. 
Navy, wldch gave its name to a class of 
six vessels laid down in 1898. They were 
steel built, with a h.p. of 21,000, a dis¬ 
placement of 12,000 tons, and a length of 
440 ft. In the First World War the C. 
W'as a unit of the ill-fated force O. Whilst 
on patrol duty between England and 
Holland she was torpedoed and sunk 
together witVji tlm Hogue and Aboukir on 
22 Sept. 1914, just ofT the Dutch coast. 
This event ostab. beyond doubt the 
power of the submarine, which had 
previously been underestimated. 

Crest, Fr. t»i, in the dept of DrOme, 
19 m. SSE, of Valence. It has an im¬ 
pressive 12th cent, keep, and has a silk 
industry. Pop. 5400. 

Crest (Lat. crista, a tuft or jiluine), 
comb on the head of an animal, whence 
any tuft or the top of anything, o.g. of a 
helmet or a hill. In heraldry, the 
ornament surmounting the helmet of a 
knight, which oarne into general use os 
part of armorial bearings in tlie 14th cent. 
It was generally made of leather, painted, 
and held in place by rivets, wii*os, or 
thongs. It wfia never placed on top of a 
(coronet os shown in some modern draw¬ 
ings. Early C.s were usually In the form 
of a panache of feathers, or the head of an 
animal or bird. Much later It assumed 
all manner of ridiculous shapes, o.g. rocks, 
windmills, broken masts, and the like. 

Cresting, in architecture, an ornamental 
finish to the ridge of a roof, or the toi) of a 
wall, screen, etc.; usually takes the fonn 
of conventional foliage. It was originally 
executed in stone, but later copied in 
wood and metal, o.g. on wooden screens, 
iron railings, etc. It was derived from 
the Middle E., and introduced into W. 
Europe during the Romanesque period. 
In Gothic times it became more elaborate 
and graceful. 
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Orwwtll, Sir William (1850-1933), of marine oriirin. Above these is a mckss 
Australian admiral and organiser of tho of clay known as Gault in the SE., but in 
naodem Boyal Australian Navy, b. Norfolk, Lines, and Yorks this is replaced 
Gibraltar. In 1891 he was appointed by a thin deposit of lime known as the 
commandant of the Australian Naval lied Chalk. These are marine deposits, 
Defence Force. When the Australian as also ai*e the Upper Greensand and the 
Commonwealth was estab. he was the Chlorltic Marl (q.v.). Then lying over 
first director of its navaJ forces, these is the most extensive of the C. 

Greswiok, small tn in the co. of I'albot, rocks—the Chalk, which retains the same 
In Victoria, Australia. It lies on the general characters wherever it exists in 
Tullaroop Oeek, 11 m. N. of Ballarat in England. It Is usually a white earthy 
the centre of a fniitful woll-forosted limestone with layers of flint running 
country. The neighbouring alluvial gold parallel to the bedding planes in the upper 
and quartz mines are the chief source of portions. Fragments of shells occur 
its prosperity. Pop. 1400. plentifully, but it is n>ainly composed of 

Creswick, Thomas (1811-69), landscape coccoliths (q.v.). 
painter, b. Sheffield. Ho began to draw Fossils of Uue Creiaoemts System are 
as a schoolboy, and in 1828 went to Lon- similar to those of .lurassio times. Since 
don to study art, becoming 11.A. in 1851. the (Cretaceous strata of Britain are 
He usually painted faithful representa- almost all of marine origin, the remains of 
tions of the rural scenery ho had enjoyed plant life are chiefly found in the S., 
in his native Yorks, in N. Wales, and where the beds are of fresh-water origin, 
Cornwall. From 1848 onward C. tried and consist chiefly of ferns and conifers, 
his hand at sejiscapes, the best of which The upper C. rocks of Germany, however, 
HI'S ‘A Squally Day ’ and * Wind on Shore, ’ furnish plant remains of extinct species of 
hut is at his host in smoothly-jiainted calm maple, oak, walnut, beech, laurel, etc. 
and cheerful country scenes. Amongst animals tho protozoa are abun- 

Cretaoeous System, so called because its dant. Other animals which flourished in 
best-known and most characteristic rock the chalk were foraininifera, sponge*, 


Continental EyuivAi.ENT Bnghsii 

Cretaceous. Strata. 

Danian (Wanting) \ 

Senonian Upper Chalk | 

Turonian Middle Chalk 

I Lower Chalk ^ U pper Cretaceous 

Cenomanian Chloritio Marl i 

I Upper Greensand 

Albian Gault / 

Neocomian | } Lower Cretaceous 

consists of white chalk. The O. rocks in sea-urchins, star-fishes, and hraohiopods. 
England lie to the K. and SE. of the Bivalves, such as Hippurites, etc., w'ore 
Jurassic rocks. They extend from the very numerous, while ammonites were 
Yorks coast through E. Yorks, Lines, the abundant. Among the fishes were various 
E. Anglian cos., and so in a SW. direction kinds of shark, wJiilo tho majority of the 
to Hants and the Isle of Wight, and also genera of flslies existing to-day (Teleostei^ 
eastwards through Surrey, Sussex, and wore existing then. Further, huge land 
Kent to the coast between the mouth of reptiles (dinosaurs), winged reptiles (Piero- 
the Thames and Brighton. They are only dactylus), and serpent-liko reptiles (Mesa- 
found In i)atohe8 in Scotland and Ireland, saurus) were common then, and toothed 
but ai*e considerably developed on the bii’ds, such as ToMhyornis and Hesperornis^ 
(Continent, being found spread over large weio also existent in the W. hemisphere 
areas in iVance, Belgium, Holland, Den- in this epoch. 

mark, Sweden, Germany, l^oland, and Conditions under vjhich Cretaceous rocks 
Russia, while also largely developed in S. were deposited. I'he Lower C. i*ooks were 
Europe. They lie under younger forma- formed under similar conditions to the 
tions, being more or less concealed over a Upper Jurtissio. At this time most of 
large part of this area, however. In Eng- Britain and Ireland existed as dry land, 
land and France the main Cretaceous while a large rlv. from the N. had its 
development is white chalk, in Germany estuary lying over the SE. of England, 
this is replaced by Uraestoiies, shales, The delta deposits of that riv. formed the 
sandstones, etc., while in S. Europe there Wealden beds. Then the land sank and 
is a great development of massive marine marine conditions prevailed, while the 
limestone. Tho Svstem extends over Gault was laid down, although the area 
America, Canada (where there are the was not too remote for mud to be deposi- 
chiof oil-producing centres), and Greenland, ted from the rivs. Then as the depression 
Australia, and New Zealand, while a large continued, the coast receded until a little 
development occurs in the Deccan In India, earthy deposit was added, and then the 
Tho lower strata of the C. S. consist of chalk was deposited. Similar oonditions 
sand and clay. In the 8. of England, at present prevail tn the Caribbean Sea, 
where the Weald clay is followed by the where sediment is being piled up whicjh 
Lower Greensand, the beds ore of fresh- may form a rock similar to chalk, 
water origin, whereas in Yorks they are Crete (Gk KriU, Lat. Creta, Turkish 
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Girit^ It. Candia)t or Candia, lai'ge is. in the 
Mediterranean Sea, considered the moat 
southerly part of Europe. Its NW. 
extremity. Capo Grabusa, is 60 m. S. of 
Capo MalJia in Grt'oee, and its NE. 
extremity. Cape Side^ro, is 110 m. from 
Cavo Crio in Asia Minor. C. is situated 
between .‘14° 55' and 115° 41' N. la.t., and 
between 211° HO' and 26° 19' E. lon^?. Its 
lens’th from E. to W. is about 155 m.. Its 
width varies from 7 to H5 m. Its area is 
about 3200 sq. m., and it is by far the 
]arprt)st of tlie Gk is. The coasts are 
prcnerally steep and unfavourable for 
harbourage, thoufrli tho N. coast is greatly 
indented. Some of the prin. bays, from 
W. to E., are those of Kisamos, Canea, 
8 iida, Kethymnon, Candia, Mallia, Mira- 
bello, and Sitia. On the N. aro tho capes 
of Spada, Drepano, Stauros, Eanagia, and 
Sidero (NE.). The chief ca,pes on the S. 
side, which is less indented, aro Grio 
(SW.) and Lithinon. Tlje only large bay 
is that of McssarA. The largest is. in the 
neighbourhood is Gavdo (anct Clauda). 
about 40 m. SW. of Cape Lithinon. The 
Biu-facQ is extroinoly mountainous, esj) 0 - 
cially in the W., wdiere tiio massive range 
of the Wliite Mts culminates in Mt 
Pachnes, at a height of 8015 ft. In the 
centre of the is. is a lower group, but it 
attains to a greater height in the almost 
isolated Mt Psilortl (anct Ida), 8058 ft, tho 
highest peak in tho is. Further E. aro the 
Lassithi Mts (chief peak Mt Christos, 
7024 ft). There are a few plains of which 
tho largest is that of Mossard, drained by 
the Yeros 11. and about 30 m. long and 
6 m. wdde. It is very fertile. Next to 
this comes tlie plain of Canca, in the N,, 
through which flows th(‘ R. Platanos 
(anct lardanos). From the nature of tho 
country it is evident that tho streams are 
mere mt torrents. Iho mountainous 
country is cut up by deep and precipitous 
ravines. Among tho mts are fertile 
plateaux, wliich fmmish excellent pas- 
tmage during the warm season of the 
year. Tho climate is salubrious, and is 
one of the best in Europe. Summer is 
hot and dry, winter wann and wet. The 
air is pure and fresii as a general rule, but 
the fierce southerly wind, kno^vn as the 
sirocco, sometimes raises the tomp. to over 
100° F. Earthquakes are common but 
not often severe. See R. Pashley, Travels 
in Crete, 1837; T. A. P. Spratt, Travels 
and Researches in Crete, 1865; X. Fielding, 
The StrongJwld, 1953. 

Flora and Fauna. The forests with 
which C. was once covered have now 
disappeared almost entirely, but the 
cypress is still found extensively among 
the hills, while the lower slopes of the mts 
and many of the valleys are covered with 
olive woods. Though in many parts the 
soil prevents tho growdh of vegetation, in 
others it is very luxuriant. Oranges and 
lemons are extensively cultivated and 
exported, while the carob-treo yields the 
carob beans. Sheep are bred in many 
parts of the is., and the native breed of 
mules is very famous. The largest wild 
animal is the Cretan ibex or goat. Num¬ 
bers of these animals are still found in the 
higher regions. 


Minerals. Tho volcanic origin of the is. 
would lead one to the opinion that It is 
rich in minerals, bTit nothing much has yet 
been done to verify this supposition. Gyp¬ 
sum occurs fairly widely. Iron, copper, 
lignite, cliromo, lead, and zinc have been 
foimd, but the minerals of C. have not 
been exploitedmuch since tbo Middle Ages. 

Popnlation, Religiayi, and Chief Cities. 
The pop. is approxiiiiatoly 402,000. Tho 
vast majority of the irihab. of C. aro 
Christians. The Muslims, mostly descen¬ 
dants of Greeks converted to Islam, emi¬ 
grated after the aiinoxatif)n of C. to 
Greece. The Jewish pop. is numbered 
only in hundreds. Under tho Venetians 
the pop. had been estimated at 250,000, 
but this number dimhiLshed after the 
conquest of the is. by Turkey. Tho pop. 
then rose until the Gk revolution of 1821, 
after which came a great fall. Since that 
time it has again increased to the present 
number. All tho inhab., whether Chris¬ 
tian or non-Christian, speak Greek, but the 
dialect of C. is distinctive. The groat 
bulk of the inhab. belong to the Gk 
Orthodox Church; the is. being governed 
by a synod of seven bishops, with their 
president, tho metropolitan of Candia. 
dependent on tho patriai'ch of Con- 
stimtiiiople. There aro about 3500 Gk 
churches on the is., and 4 Rom. Catholic 
churches. Education is nominally com¬ 
pulsory. Tho chief cities are Canea, the 
cap. (33,200), Candia or Uoraklion, tho 
former cap. and see of the archbishop of 
C. (51,150), and Rethymnon (11,050), all 
on the N. side of tho is. 

Archoenlogg. In tho Ilomoric ago there 
were over a hundred flourishing cities 
throughout C. The remains of many of 
these are of great interest arohaeologically. 
Extensive excavations have been carried 
out during tho 19th cent., and through 
the discoveries made by Schlioinaun at 
Hissarlik (Troy) and nt Mycenae, interest 
in the origin of prehistoric Gk civilisation 
was revived. The art and culture thus 
brought to liglit were termed Myconaeau, 
covering tho later Bronze Ago. They 
represent, in fact, a late and decadent 
stage of a highly advanced and wide 
civilisation centred in C., of which the great¬ 
est period may be placed between about 
2000 and 1400 bo. This civilisation, 
now generally known as Aegean, covers all 
that period of E. Mediterranean culture 
before the beginning of the historic period 
of Gk hist., usually dated 800 bc. Per¬ 
haps the most striking feature is that 
writing, hieroglyphic and linear, was in 
use, a confirmation of the old legend that 
tho Phoenicians did not invent but only 
changed the alphabet. Traces of Aegean 
civilisation have been found as far W. as 
Spain, Sardinia, and Marseilles, near 
Venice in tho Adriatic, largely in SicUy, 
throughout tho Aegean, in Cyprus, and in 
Palestine. Trade with Egypt was fre¬ 
quent from tho earliest time. Before the 
discoveries, mainly due to Sir Arthur 
Evans, Gk hist, before the Dorian 
invasion was a waste of legends and 
myths. The tale of Minos, tho law-giver, 
the tribute of boys and maidens from 
Athens to the minotaur of Theseus, 
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Ariadne, and the labyrinth built by 
Daedalus, nil have now a foundation of 
fact. In 1834 was found, 4 ni. from 
Candta, the site of Cnossus, the anct 
metropolis; in 1851 Spratt discovered 
many mine, and in 1878 Minos Kalo- 
khairinos catrio on lar^e jam and remains 
of pottery identical witii ‘Mycenaean* art. 
In 1894 Evans explored part of E. and 
(Jentral C. Evidence was forthcoming? of 
a script, afterwards called ‘Minoan B* 
and now (r.)5(>) claimed to have boon 
deciphered (see M. Voni.ris aiid J. 
Cliadwiek, Documrnis in Mycennean 
Greeks 1950). In 1905 Evans bccran tlie 


one of a procession in life-size of women 
with tight-belted waists and flounced 
skirts, curiously modern In appearance. 
The costume is markedly different from 
that of liistoric Greece. A fresco of a 
handsome youtnful cup-bearer with 
tightly fitting belted drawers has a profile 
almost Gk in outline, with no Semitic or 
E. traces. Tinmeuso stone and earthen¬ 
ware jars, beautifully decorated, wore 
found in large quantities, probably used 
for storing oil and c.orii. Clay documents, 
inscribed in the Minoan writing, abound, 
as also do lead and clay seals, probably 
used for documents of more perishable 



E.N.A, 

THE UALL OF THE DOUBLE AXES IN THE PALACE OP MINOS, CNOSSUS 


excavation work at Cnossus, and un- 
oartlied a vast palace, forming a lai-ge 
square occupying nearly C nc., with a 
paved central court, halls, and ante¬ 
chambers. connected by passage’s well 
built and arranged. A small (‘ouncil 
chamber, in which is a gypsum throne, 
has a bath chamber n.ttached; there were 
upper stories and wide stone stairs; the 
palace revealed a most modern system of 
drainage, with water-closets, a stone shaft 
carrying tlie water from the roofs to flush 
the drains, latrines, and other sanitary 
conveniences. Terra-cotta pipes of 
modern pattern connect with the main 
drains. Fresoo-paiutings of an advanced 
and realistic stylo decorated the walls, 
many representing bulls and bull-lights. 


nature. From the shrines it is seen that 
the wmrship was mainly that of a great 
inot.lier goddess, with fetisli images of 
pillar and dove, of double-headed axes 
and of serpents. Enamel work and Inlay 
are of high artistic excellence; a gaming¬ 
table of gold-plated ivory with crystal 
plaques set in silver and blue enamel is 
a beautiful example. Ivory figures of 
exquisite workmanship show the plastic 
skill. The highest perfection is found in 
the pottery: the polychrome on white or 
dark ground, ‘Karnares’ ware, preceding 
that of dark painting on a lighter ground. 
The decoration, markedly distinguished 
from the early Gk geometric patterns, is 
designed in free representations of flowers, 
aquatic plants, and animals. A small 
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columnar Simctiiary used in tlic worship of 
the Mlnoan groddess as Ijady of the Nether 
World was found in 1929, and the W. 
portico and E. portico were explored. A 
winding staiirase from the sanctuary 
led to a lustral basin in the depths of the 
earth; while a nmnel in the E. bastion 
was found to load in a series of parabolic 
curves, broken up at intervals by small 
settling tanks, to a large tank for purposes 
of washing. Sherds w^ere also found, 
which dated from about 1900 bc, and 
wall-paintings formed by the imi)reRsion8 
caused by a small sponge dipped into 
yellow paint and then applied to the Avail. 
The restoration of a, frcsct> of IVIinoan 
octagonal shields and spii'al bunds was 
accomplished. 

In June 1930 an outer entrance system 
was seen and explored. A wall dating 
from about 2100 bc, composed of massive 
blocks, enclosed an acropolis, houses, and 
port of the palace court. Two round 
walled pits disclosed sherds dating from 
the Middle Mlnoan period. A movable 
stone altar, with a relief of the sacred 
lioms and double axes, was a notable 
discovery- These anct remains were 
found to have been built over houses of a 
still more distant period, with stucco 
I>ay6ment6, stairways, and household 
relics in wonderful preservation. Many 
vessels decorated with snake designs Avere 
revealed. Remains of other palaces and 
shrines have been discovered tliroughout 
the is., at Gortyna, Hagla Trlada, Zakro, 
Phaestos, I^alolkastro, and elsewhere. 
See J. Pendlebury, 27ie Archaeology of 
Orefe, 1939, 

History. The rulers of C. were sea- 
kings, and the people who developed 
the civilisation described above probably 
<june from Asia Minor. There were 
early relations between C. and Egypt, 
and the impulse toward civilisation 
may have come from Egypt early in 
the 3rd mUlennium bo. Art may like¬ 
wise have been influenced from Asia 
Minor. Besides com and wine, C. pos¬ 
sessed copper mines, and purole dye 
was extracted from the murex; but her 
prosperity was chiefly dependent on sea¬ 
borne trade. Little is known of Cretan 
religious beliefs; but a nature goddess was 
Avorshipped, her symbol was tlie double 
axe, and she Avas later identiiiod by the 
Greeks with the mother of Zeus. Cretan 
rule spread over the Aegean is. and 
the mainland of Greece. But in the 2nd 
millennium C^nossus (q.v.), Phacstus, and 
other cities were overtaken by some 
disaster, whether natimal or otherwise is 
uncertain. At all events there is no 
trace of foreign Invasion, and prosperity 
returned for a period. However, about 
1400 BC Cnossus was pillaged by invaders 
from abroad, and Minoan civilisation 
ended. The Is. was subseqnently occu¬ 
pied by Dorians. In the Ist cent. BC 
the Cretans incurred the enmity of 
Rome by an alliance Avith Mithridates, 
and this was increased when the islanders 
ioixied arms Avith their neighbours of 
Cilicia in piratical expeditions. An attack 
was made on C., and the is. was subdued 
in 66 BO by Q. Metellus, thence sumamed 


Greticus. It then continued as a Horn, 
prov. till the year 823, belonging, aftM* 
the div. of the empire, to the Byzantine 
emperors. During this latter period it 
fomied i)art of the prefecture of Illyria. 
In S23 it was taken by the Saracens, under 
Avhose rule it became a slave mrkt and a 
centre of x)iracy. In 960 it was recap¬ 
tured by Nicepliorus Phocas and remained 
under the Byzantine sovereigns until 
1204. Then, on the captiu’c of Constan¬ 
tinople by the Lats., and the estab. of the 
Lat. empire, G. Avas allotted to Boniface, 
marquis of Montserrat, who sold it to the 
Venetians (1206). The Venetian rule in 
C. AA^aK oppressive, and many revolts took 
lilaeo but none were successful. During 
this period Candia was made cap. of the 
is., to whicli it gave the ofllcial title in the 
Venetian language of ‘Candia,' a name 
which the is. still retains among the 
Italians, In 1645 the Turks made an 
attack on the is., and the discontent of 
the Cretans made their conquest an easy 
one. Only the cap. held out for long, and 
the siege of this city, though intermittent, 
is said to be the longest on record. It 
lasted for 24 years. From this time until 
the Gk revolution C. remained subject to 
Turkey. The first of a regular series of 
revolts broke out In 1770, but this was 
ruthlessly put down before it could spread 
far. The gov. grew worse rather than 
bettor, and fresh rebelUons occurred in 
1813 and 1821. The great powers 
(Franco, England, and Russia) refused to 
allow the cession of C. to Greece, and for 
10 years the is. was under the rule of the 
Egj'ptian governor. Further revolts oc¬ 
curred, but in 1878, after the treaty of 
Berlin, when fresh Insurrections stirred up 
by Greece were in progress, the pact of 
Halepa was draivn up, largely by the 
efforts of the Brit, consiil in the is. This 
pact gave the is. almost entire autonomy, 
but party struggles were so lloroo and the 
intrigties so persistent that the condition 
of the country grew gradually worse. In 
1889 Turkey sent a military governor to 
the is., whose rule practically abrogated 
the former treaties. In 1894 the powers 
persuaded Turkey to appoint a Christian 
governor. But in the years since 1889 
large sums of money had been clraAvn from 
C. to Turkey, and fliiancial troubles 
folloAved. In 1897 a Qk force landed in 
C. and attacked the Turks. The is. was 
again in open revolt hut Greece and C. 
were alone, for the great powers sided 
with Turkey. Complete autonomy was 
granted, but annexation by Greece was 
declared impossible. In 1898 the Turkish 
forces were withdrawn from the is., and 
Prince George of Greece woe nominated 
high commissioner of the is. A section 
of the people disliked Ids arbitrary policy 
and raised a revolt in 1905, proclaiming 
the annexation of the is. to (Jreooe. This 
insurrection was put down by the powers. 
In 1900 the powers gave to King George of 
Greece the right to propose the mgh 
commissioner, and he appointed Alex¬ 
ander Zaimis. In 1911 It was announoed 
that no more high commissioners would be 
appointed to office. On 14 Oct. 1912 
Cretan deputies Avore admitted to the Gk 
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(Jhamber, aaid the is. was annoxod by 
Greece. The treaty of London, 1913, 
oonflrraed this act and C. has ever since 
been under Gk rule. C. was the scene of 
two Venizolist revolts against the mon¬ 
archy, in 1917 and in 1935. In the 
f^econd World War C. was captured by the 
Germans between 20 May and 2 June 
1941, who held the is. until late 1944. 
See also succeeding article. See II. 
Pashley, Travels in Crete, 1837; T. A. B. 
Spratt, Travels and Researches in Crete, 
1867; J. H. Freese, Short Popular History 
of Crete, 1897; J. Baikie, The Sea-Kings of 
Crete, 1913; Sir A. Evans, The Pakwe of 
Minos at Knossos, 1921-36; G. Glasgow, 
Tlue Minoam, 1923; J. Oharbonneaux, 
JJArt 4ff^en, 1929; and H. T. Bossert, The 
Art of Ancient Crete, 1937. 

Crete, Battle of (May-Jime 1941). 
With characteristic speed the Germans 
attacked C. only 3 weeks after the Brit, 
evacuation of Greece In the Second World 
War (see Greece, Second Would War, 
Campaigns in (1941) ). Tiiey captured 
the is. within the space of 13 days (20 
May-2 June) and by 3 June the Brit., 
Anzac, and Gk garrison had evacuated the 
is., leaving some 18,000 men behind. 
The brief campaign was a triumph of Gor. 
thoroughness in organisation and in¬ 
genuity. It afforded the first instance in 
modern wairfare of the capture of a 
f‘f)untry exclusively by airborne troops, 
dropped by i)arachute, and opiiosod by a 
strong garrison and a navy in full control 
of the sea. The Mediterranean Brit, fleet 
played its part successfully in so far as it 
was able to disperse Ger. convoys, sink 
many boatloads of Gor. invading troops, 
and prevent any landing from the sea in 
force on Cretan soil. But its losses wore 
grave, comprising 2 cruisers and 4 des¬ 
troyers; and later the cruiser Vftrk, 
which was being repaired in Cretan 
^vaters, was also sunk. The hmk of 
lighter support and the narrow waters in 
which the ships were engaged made them 
an easy target for the aXtacks of Ger. 
Ijoinbei'H. liy the aid of hundreds of dive- 
bombers, opera ting from the captured and 
newly organised airlields in Greece, only 
80-100 in. from Crete, tlio Germany were 
able not only to give adeeuate protcetioii 
to their airborne troops, which were 
‘ferried’ over in a eeaseleys stream of 
transport Yilanes and gliders, bnt to crush 
tlie spirit of tlie people and deliver 
annihilating attacks on tiio garrison. It 
was found impossible io give the garrison 
any adequate prote<*tion from the air, and 
snob fighter planes ns ha<l been oiierating 
from Malemo aerodrome in Crete were 
withdrawn owing to tlio weight of tlio 
attacks on the aorodromo. 

The Germans landed their airborne 
troops regardless of losses. Most of a 
force of 3600 men who dropped in the 
Suda Bay rc'gion and in the Candia area 
were killed, as well as a detaohinorit which 
reached the outskirts of Canoa, 20 May. 
The next day came more swai’ms of Ger. 
parachutists. Ger. bombers sprayed the 
is.’s airfields with explosives for hours at a 
stretch. Troop-carriers landed on the 
beaches. Yet for some time the Brit, and 
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Anzac troops, under Freybeig (q.v.), and 
aided by Gk soldiers and Cretan hinsmen, 
held the airfields with desperate courage. 
Great numbers of parachutists were killed 
and many troop-carriers and gliders were 
destroyed by gunfire In the air. After 
another day’s intense fighting, the Ger¬ 
mans gained a foothold at tiie one 
important aerodrome, at Maleme, 10 m. 
Sw. of Canea. and also in the tn of Hora- 
klion (Candia), 70 m. E. of Canea. There 
were further smaller landings of airborne 
Ger. troops in the succeeding days. The 
R.A.F. delivered lieavy attacks on enemy 
positions and aircraft in Crete, and Brit, 
heaw bombers attacked the aerodrome 
at Maleme as soon as it had fallen into 
Ger. hands. 

It is probable that the Brit, resistance 
I was unexpectedly jirolonged in the eyes 
I of the Germans, for, having failed to 
I capture the three chief ports, Canea, 
Retirno (Rethymnon), and Heraklion, at 
the start of the invasion, they bombed 
these tns for sev. hrs (24 May). iClng 
George of the Hellenes and the Gk Gov., 
who iiad arrived in Crete on 23 April, when 
the Germans were overrunning Greece, bad, 
in the meantime, left the is. and reaoheil 
Egypt. On 26 May the Germans, 
flinging in fresh troops and always 
regardless of heavy losses in men and 
aircraft, renewed their offensive, con¬ 
centrating their attack on tlio Maleme 
area in a drive towards Canea. But, 
despite the severe losses inflicted bjr the 
R.A.F., airborne reinforcements contmued 
to roach the Germans. All were sup¬ 
ported by tlie most sustainod and Intense 
bombing by dive-bombers, and this co¬ 
ordination was impressively assisted by 
a revolutionaiT use of wireless. The Ger. 
forces in the is. were now enlarging thp^ 
penetration into the Brit, defences, so 
that, in tlie area W. of Canea, the de¬ 
fending forces were compelled to withdraw 
to new positions. Two days later the 
Brit, forces had withdrawn to the E. of 
Snda Bay in the face of new attacks by a 
still more heavily remfore.ed enemy. 

But tlio end was now in sight; for tbo 
Ocrinaus bad captured the port and aero¬ 
drome at Heraklion and were throatomng 
the vital position of Suda Bay. Already 
the Itrlt. (u)mmand was learning a lossoii 
in modern warfare demonstrated in prac¬ 
tice. Tlio Ger. parachutist was a man 
superior in small arms. He usually had a 
tommy-gun. This he could use solely for 
defence, but it was primarily used for 
ofToncc. Ho was continuously protoctod, 
supported, and directed by Gor. aero¬ 
planes. As in Norway, Finland, France, 
and Greece, experience was proving the 
superiority of the bomber used as fronta 1 
artillery. It had become obvious that the 
GermaiiH contemplated the task of taking 
Crete as principally a matter for aero¬ 
planes and tommy-guns. Apart from 
landing heavy mortars and light field- 
pieces. the Germans broke the ground 
witii tommy-guns and planes. 

After a week of what till that date'liad 
been the fiercest fighting in the Wfvr, it was 
clear that Crete could not be held, for the 
Brit, naval and military forces could not 
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operate indefinitely in and near the is. 
without more air support than could be 
provided from the bases in Africa. Apart 
from Ok soldiers and some civilians who 
were taken with the Brit, imperial forces, 
Bome 17,000 Brit, troops had been 
evacuated by the beKinning of June, and 
nearly half the prarrison had become 
casualties. Continuous patrols of R.A.F. 
and S. African fighters protected the war¬ 
ships and merchantmen in the task of 
evacuatinpT the troops. Other aircraft 
dropped food and medical supplies to 
units isolated in the is., while heavy 
bombers continued to destroy G<a*. planes 
on the ground in Maleme and elsewhere. 


sea, while they did not foresee that air¬ 
borne troops, aided by dive-bombers, 
could not be overcome without adequate 
supplies of tanks and heavy >?un8. This 
criticism has never been fully answered. 
The greater anxiety was felt at the out¬ 
come of this historic battle not only be¬ 
cause of its effect on the defence of Egypt, 
but because of the opinion tliat the in¬ 
vasion of CJrete was, in some sort, an 
illustration of, perhaps a try-out for or 
)relude to, an invasion of Britain. It is, 
lowever, important to see tlie B. of C. in 
its corrt^ct perspective. It was ‘only one 
part of the very important and com¬ 
plicated campaign whicli was being fought 
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CllETE DURINO THE EVACUAITON 

This photograph shows the reason why tlie enemy made it imiiossible for 
shipping to stay in Suda Baj . 


Thus ended, in a phantasma of in- 
cn^dible scenes, tlie epic battle for (Ti^te. 
The chances of the defence succeeding 
against a ruthless airborne invasion 
covered by dive-bombers inevitably 
tmned upon a copious supply of heavy 
equipment, and this it was appanuitly 
impossible to grant. The dive-bomber, 
in fact, smothered the small artillery and 
anti-aircraft cquijuucnt. It was objecd(?d 
by contemporary critics that, inasmuch as 
the Brit, authorities liad been in occupa¬ 
tion of the is. for 7 months before the 
invasion, they ought to have had a longer- 
sighted appreciation of the kind of attaerk 
that they woxild have to meet, and that 
they too lightly assmned that the Gor¬ 
mans could not succeed without the 
heavier material that could come only by 


in the Middle K., and to select one 
particular sect.oi* of our widely extended 
front’ for criticism and dtdiato was a 
‘misleading itudhod of examining the 
conduct of war’ (fMmrchill in the Com¬ 
mons, 10 Juno 1011). Had the Brit, 
long-range homber-llghters been able to 
tak(5 part in the battle from the start the 
result might have been different; the 
margin of defeat was in fjict a narrow one. 
But even at this time the Ger. air force 
greatly outnumbered the Brit, and Allied 
air forces, and, striking from the centre, 
was able to concentrate overwliolming 
strength at any point on the periphery of 
tlie Reich’s defences. 

Yet it was not all gain on the one side 
and all loss on the other. The 13-day 
interval helped the Brit, to regain control 
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in Iraq (q.v.)» in addition to which it gave 
time for the arrival of further reinforce¬ 
ments in the Near E. A pusillanimous 
refusal to defend Crete would have had, 
too, as lamentable an effect on Amer. 
public opinion and on that of other 
neutrals as a refusal to defend Greece. It 
was probably sound strategy to compel 
Germany to fight for every inch of the soil 
she coveted and to make her victories as 
costly as possible. Some 5000 Germans 
were drowned in trying to cross the sea, 
and at least 12,000 wore killed or wounded 
on the is. The Ger. Luftwaffe suffered 
extraordinary losses. Above 180 fighter 
and bomber aircraft were destroyed, and 
at least 250 troop-carrying aeroplanes, and 
that at a time when Brit, air strength was 
overtaking the Germans. Immediately, 
however, the strategic situation in the E. 
Mediterranean was chaug('d, to the dis¬ 
advantage of the Allies. Tlie navy now 
had to operate in nai'rower waters, and 
the effect upon Germany’s use of the 
Dardanelles was likely to bo serious. 
With Crete athwart the Aegean entrance, 
it would be easier for the Germans to 
develop coastal traffic through the Dar¬ 
danelles and Gk territorial waters up to 
Trieste. But, in the sequel, it became 
evident that Germany’s main pre¬ 
occupation was tfie protection of the 
right flank of her arniies, which were now 
being disposed for attack along the whole 
Russian frontier from Finland to Ru¬ 
mania. See A. Moorchead, Mediterranenn 
Fronts 1942; and C. Buckley, Greece and 
Crete, 1941, 1952. 

Gr6tineau-Joly, Jacques (1803-751, Fr. 
historian whose UlsUnre de la Vendee, 
1840-2, is still a standard work. lie 
Wiis regarded hy contem])oraries as an 
authority on tiie relations between the 
Rom. Catholic Churcli and the State. 

Cretinism, congenital (iiseaso, cousing 
idiocy or arinsted mental d<5v(doi)mont, 
together with bodily deformity, always 
associated with absence or atrophy of tlio 
th^^roid gland. The connection between 
goitre (Q.V.), inyxoedcma ((i.v.), and G!. is 
close. Myxoodema, however, comes on in 
adult life, and is associated witli a de- 
Htruetive change in the thyroid gland, 
although the removal of the gland will 
bring on a similar condition. C. is really 
a congenital myxoodeina. It is found 
largely in the lower valleys of the Alps 
and Pyroiioos, and other mountainous 
parts of Europe, and is probably asso¬ 
ciated with a lack of iodine in the soil and 
therefore in the drinking water. It is 
rarely met with in altitudes above 3000 ft. 
Cretins are usually dirty, obscene, and 
shameless, and have large open mouths 
with protruding, large tongues. They 
have receding foreheads, largo hands and 
feet, and rickety limbs, while they 
usually have a dwarfish body, uith tliick, 
dry, loose skin, and a protuberant 
abdomen. The treatment consists in the 
administration of thyroid. See Goitre 
and Myxoedema. 

Cretonne (perhaps from Croton, a vil. in 
Normandy, where linen goods were manu¬ 
factured) was originally a Fr. fabric, 
strong and white, with linen weft and 


hempen woof. The material known as 
C. to-day Is a stout cotton cloth, with a 
crape, basket, or wave figure produced on 
the loom, and a pattern printed sometimes 
on both sides, when the two designs 
usually differ. It is unglazed, and was 
introduced about 1860 as a substitute 
for the thinner chintz, which was largely 
used for curtains and for covering chairs, 
etc. Inferior quaUtios have a weft of 
cotton waste and patterns printed in 
bright, fugitive colours. 

Grsusa: 1. Daughter of Hecuba and 
Priam, king of Troy. Wife of Aeneas, and 
mother of Ascanius, she was parted from 
them after the tumult in the fall of Troy, 
but saved by the goddess Cybele, who 
made her a priestess. Another tradition 
states that she perished on the night of 
the city’s capture. In Virgil C. appears as 
a pliantorn before Aeneas, prophesying 
his disasters and eventual glory in Italy. 

2. (Glauce). A daughter of Creon, king 
of Corinth. Jason loved her, and Medea, 
his wife, being jealous, sent her as a 
wedding gift a poisoned garment which 
caused her agonising death. 

3. Daughter of Ei'ecthous, king of 
Athens, and mother of Janus and Ion by 
Apollo. Rhe exposed Ion at his birth and 
married Xuthus, to whom she bore no 
child. The Delphic oracle told them to 
adopt Ion, wlio had been brought up in 
the shrine at Delphi. Suspecting his 
identit y C. determined to poison Ion, but 
he discovered her plot, and she only 
escaped death by fleeing to Apollo’s altar. 

Creuse: 1. Fr. riv. Rising near 

Aubussoii, and flowing NW. through a 
deep valley, it joins the Vienne 12 m, N. 
of Chdtellerault. Length 150 m. 

2. Dept of France, formed of part of the 
anct prov. of Marche, and small parts of 
Poitou, Bourboiinais, Limousiu, and 
Berry. It is watered by the R. C., is 
mountainous, and its soil is thin and 
unproductive. Iri the S. hilly dist. there 
are wide stretches of pasture. The 
climate is moist, and very cold in winter. 
Stock rearing is most important, but 
potatoes and some cereals arc produced. 
There are a few coal-mines, and gold is 
found. Carpets, textiles, wooden shoes, 
and liats are manuf. The prin. tns are 
(iu6rot (the cap.) and Aubusson (qq.v.). 
Area 2163 sq. m.; pop. 172,700. 

Creusot, Le, Fr. tn m the dept of Sadne- 
et-Loire. It is in a coalfleld, and has 
neighbouring iron-mines. There are nu¬ 
merous metallurgical and engineering 
works, including the groat Schneider- 
Crouaot armament works. These wore 
heavily bombed by the R.A.F. while in 
Ger. occupation during the Second World 
War. Pop. 25,200. 

Creutz, Gustav Philip, Count (1731-85), 
Swedish poet and diplomat, b. Anjalagtird, 
Finland. He had a brilliant career and 
became ambas. in Paris in 1772. His 
literary fame rests on his pastoral idyU 
Atis och Camilla, 1701. It possesses, like 
C.’s other rococo pastoral, Daphne, 1762, 
a grace of style and melody which led 
admiring critics to call the author *the 
last artificer of the language,* See G. 
Castrdn, G. P. Creutz, 1917. 
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Crauzer, Georsr Friedrich {1771-X858>, 
Gor, classical philologist, prof, in the 
uiiivs. of Marbui’i? (from 1802) and 
Heidelberg (1807-4r)). Wrote Symbolik 
und Mythotogie dvr alien Volkcr, beaonders 
dcr Qricchen (4 vols., 1810—12). Its main 
theoiT is that the origins of Gk mythology 
go back to on original monotheistic 
religion. This theory, accepted by Sehol- 
ling, Hegel, and Bachofen, was pnlled to 
pieces by G. Ilomiaim, J. H. Voss {Anti- 
symboiikt 2 vols., 1824—6), and C. A. 
I^obcck {Aglcnyplimnus^ 1829). (>. cd. 

Plotinus (Oxford), 1835, and other texts, 
and wrot-e an aiitobiogi'aphy {Ans dem 
Lcben vines alien Professors), pub. in 1858. 

Creuznach, see Kreuznach. 

Crovalcore, It. tn, in Emilia Tlomogna 
(q.v.), 19 in. NW. of Bologna (q.v.). 
Pop. 13,000. 


Johnsbnry, Vermont, founded 1785, was 
named in honour of 0., who was Fr. consul 
at New York and a benefactor of 
Vermont. Lives by Robert do Gr^veooeur 
(Paris), 1889; J. P. MitcheU (Now York), 
1916. 

Crevecoeur (Fr. for heart-breaker), 
Dutch stronghold, which was Important 
in hist, from 1587 to 1794, commanding a 
central strategical position at the con¬ 
fluence of the Dieze and Maas, 4 m. NNW. 
of Boia-lo-Duo (’s Ucrtogenbosch), in N. 
Brabant. 

Cr6vecoBur-le-Grand, Fr. vil.ln the dept 
of Oise, 12 m. N. of Beauvais. It 
possesses an old castle with ineturesque 
gardens. There are mamifs. of woollen 
goods and pottery. l*op- 1800. 

Crevillente, Sp. tn in the i»rov. of Ali¬ 
cante, near the Mediterranean coast. It 
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THE niVER CREUSE AT BUSSEAU, NEAR UUERET 
The railway viaduct is ICC ft high and 1000 ft long 


Crevecoeur, Michel Guillaume Jean de 
(psendcnyni, J. Hector St John) (1735- 
183 3), Ainer. writer, b. Gaen, Normandj', 
and edne. at a .Jesuit school, also spending 
some time in ETigland. Ho went to New' 
York in 1759 and became naturalised as 
an Amer. citizen in 17G5, having acquired 
a farm near Chester, New' York. His 
fame rests on his Letters from an American 
Farmer (first pub. in England 1782), a 
series of charming essays giving a farmer’s 
rciurlions to the life and issues of the 
times. These Letters, with theii’ iflowing 
descriptions of the Amor, frontier, are 
said to have had an appreciable influence 
on emigration to Aineiica. Other works 
were Voyage davs la haute Pensylvanie ei 
dans l*(iat de New York (3 vols., Paris), 
1801; Sketches of Kighieenth Century 
America, 1925. The towmship of St 


has Rom. remains, and manufs. flour, rope, 
and espadrilles. Pop. 12,000. 

Crew (prf)bably from accreu'e. rein¬ 
forcement, from O.F. nccrcue and accrotire, 
to increase) is used of a body of men who 
associate together to carry out some 
sp(?cial work, and especially of men om- 
I)loycd ill a ship, tliat is, of the petty 
oflficors and seamen, exclusive of the 
captain and ooriimissioncd officers. In 
the royal navy the C. is divided into over 
175 grades, the largest being that of tbo 
able-bodied seamen. In merchant ships 
C.s arc now smaller than they were m 
consequence of rapid improvements in 
malting, rigging, etc., in mechanical 
appliances, and generally in tho economy 
of work and pow'or. Tho Merchant 
Shipping Acts (q.v.), especially tbo 
elaborate statute of 1894, protect the 
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rights of seamen. Brit, consuls in sea¬ 
ports abroad have numerous duties with 
regard to Brit, merchant shipping. Thus 
a consul may make inquiry into all agree¬ 
ments and accounts of the O.s and into all 
offences and misdemeanours. Further, 
he must i»rovide subsistence for ship¬ 
wrecked, discharged, or abandoned sailors, 
and listen to any complaints with regard 
to food, etc. Since tiie repeal of the 
Navigation Acts a master hae boon 
able to man his ships with srulors irre- 
Bpootive of qualification, nationality, ago, 
or strength. 

Crewe, Robert Offlay Ashburton Crewe- 
Milnes, first Marquess of (18.58-1945), 
statesman, the son of Baron Honghton, 
and educ. at Harrow and Trinity College, 
Carnbrklgo. In politics iie was a Liberal. 
In 1998 ho was appointed secretary of 
state for the colonies. In 1910 he was 
secretary of state for India, and was 
ambOH. to France 1922-8. Secretary of 
state for war, 1931. He was leader of the 
Liberal party in the House of Lords 
193(5-44. During his tenure of office as 
secretary of state for India lie was re¬ 
sponsible for the important changes 
announced at the Delhi Durbar, Inoludiog 
the removal of the cap., and the abandon¬ 
ment of the partition of Bengal. He was 
created earl of C., 1895, and marquess, 
1911. 

Crewe, municipal bor. and Important 
railway iiinction of Ohesliire, England, 
28 m. SW. of Manchester and 158 m. 
NNW. of London. It connects with the 
S. the main railway lines feeding the N. of 
England and Scotland, and is a junction 
for the lines passing through the mining 
dists. of Wales and the Black Country of 
Staffordshire. From C. it is possible to go 
direct to Liverpool and Manchester, 
Holyhead and N. Wales, N. Stafford, and 
Hereford, besides London. C. owes its 
commercial importance to tlie fact that 
it is a locomotive building centre; the 
majority of the pop. is In the service of 
the railway. The old London Midland 
and Scottish Railway Company (now part 
of Brit. Railways) gave the tn schools, a 
mechanioa’ institute (including science 
and art classes), and a library, and also 
Victoria Park. The company further 
provided an electric power station, a 
number of subterranean roads to facilitate 
goods traffic, and a series of postal offices 
in which the mails for Scotland and 
Ireland are sorted. At the beginning of 
the century C. was still a small vil.; now 
the railway works are the largest in the 
world. Pop. 52.415. 

Crewel Work, embroidery worked in 
coloured worsted yarns called crewels. 
This kind of wool is esiiecially suitable for 
lar^r pieces of needlework, such as table¬ 
cloths, ttypestrios, and various furniture 
covers. Finer silks have tended to 
supplant crewels in the field of artistic 
neealecraft. 

Crewkerne, tn of Somerset, England, In 
a fertile valley, 20 ra. SE. of Tauntem. 
Mauiifs. of webbing, soil cloth, shirts, 
pyjamas, and gloves are carried on. The 
grammar school was founded In 1499. 
Pop. 4000. 


Crib Biting, see Horse (Dissass?)* 

Cribb, Tom (1781-1848), oimmplon 
pugilist, started fife as a bell-haiiger, 
and became In turn dock labourer, sailor, 
and coal porter. The important years of 
his life were given up to fighting, and 
throughout his many contests he sus¬ 
tained only one defeat, that being at his 
second fight In 1805. Among his more 
famous adversaries were Jem Belcher, 
whom he defeated twice (in 1807 and 
1809), the second time at Epsom, when the 
stakes wore 200 guineas; Bob Gregson and 
Molinoaujc, the Amor, coloured champion, 
whom also ho worsted on two occaiuons 
(in 1810 and 1811). His great ftghUog 
days over, O. retired to the position of 
puiilican in tiie Haymarkct, whence he 
twice emerged into public uotioo, once 
when ho sparred in Pail Mall before the 
Emperor of Russia, 1814, and again 
when in tlie dress of a page he guarded 
Westminster Hall at the coronation of 
George IV. 

Cribbage. This game is usually played 
by two persons with a pack of 52 cards. 
Sixty-one points constitute a game, and 
these aro scored by means of 2 pegs on a 
board containing 6l holes. The value of 
the cards is as follows: the kings, queens, 
knaves, and tens aU count as ten. the peat 
of tlie cards having thoir face value, the 
aces counting as one only. The points of 
the gam© are scored by means of fifteens, 
sequences, pairs, by the knave being 
turned up (usually this point Is termed 
‘one for his nob’l, and by making thirty- 
one, or getting nearest to that number 
(‘ one for the go'). The cards are shuflfied 
and cut in the usual way; the player cutting 
the lowest card wins the cut and proceeds 
to deal. This he does by dealing oui. 5 
cards to each player alternately; the non¬ 
dealer has the right to score 3 points at 
any period of the game to make up for 
the advantage of the deal. The players 
having reviewed their cards now proceed 
to place 2 from their hand on the table: 
this is called making the ‘crib.’ The 
remainder of the pack is then cut by the 
non-dealer, and the top card turned up. 
The cards are then played alternately, 
starting with the non-dealer, and each 
card Is ‘called’ as it is played, e.g. A, the 
non-dealer, plays a five, and calls five, the 
dealer B plays a six and calls eleven. A 
then plays a four and calls fifteen (for tliis 
he 8001*08 2 points). B then plays a ten 
and calls twenty-five. A, finding that he 
cannot play without exceeding thlrty-one. 
oaJls ‘go* and B scores ‘one for the go, 
since he also cannot play without ex- 
ceediug thirty-one, or, on the other hand, 
plays a four (or a card of a value which 
will not make the total score thirty-one), 
and scores ‘on© for the go* just the same. 
Should the scores reached bo exactly 
thirty-one, the player first reaching that 
score marks 2 points for game. The non¬ 
dealer then counts up hla score (if any) 
from his hand, and then the dealer counts 
first his hand and then, turning np the 
orlb, the crib. The card which has been 
turned up ©arUor in the game Is a neutral 
card and counts to the non-dealer or 
dealer, whichever can use It. Pairs itre 
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reckoned up in the bande, or at the end. 
Sequences: any 3 cards or more formlrif? a 
sequence count 1 point for each card. 
.Also if, by replacinj^ one card already 
counted by another in the same hand of 
similar value hut dilTerent denomination, 
another sequence can be reckoned, tliis is 
done, e.g. three (hearts), four, and fire 
count as a sequence, whilst if the player 
holds also a three (clubs), this forms 
another sequence and is counted. Fif¬ 
teens are counted during the play, when¬ 
ever the value of all the cards played 
comes to fifteen, and aro also counted in the 
hands or the crib afteruards; in the hands 
or the crib any combination of cards 
Avhich amounts to fifteen may be scored, 
2 being counted for each combination. A 
flush is connted only in the hands or in the 
crib. In the hands if all tlie cards are of 
the same suit this counts a flush, and 1 is 
counted for each card, whilst if the card 
turned up is of the same suit also, 1 more 
is counted. In tlio crib, however, the 
flush does not count unless the cards in 
the crib are of the same suit as the card 
turned up. 

Criccieth, pictimesque vil, with ruined 
castle and fortress, situated on Cardigan 
Bay in Coernaivonshiro, Wales. It is a 
favomito seaside resort. I^op. 1500. 

Crichton, James (1660-? 85), commonly 
called The Admirable, Scottish prodigy. 
Romance and tradition have been so busy 
uith his name that it is difficult to fonn 
any just estimate of either his life or his 
character. lie wus 6. Fliock, Dumfries¬ 
shire, Scotland, and cduc. at the college of 
St Salvator, St Andrews, under Buchanan, 
where he bad the young king for a fellow 
pupil. In 1577 he went to I^aris wffiere he 
served In the anny for a short time, and in 
the univ. of Paris is said to have issued a 
universal challenge to all men upon all 
tliinge, to be held in 12 different languages. 
In spito of spending the interval in musio 
and dancing, on the appointed day he 
vanquished all his opponents. From 
Paris he went to Genoa, and repeated the 
feat, and thence to Venice in 1680. In 
Venice he won the friendship of the 

andson of the famous printer, Aldus 

anutius, and challenged all the scholars 
to feats not only of learning, poetry, and 
linguistic fluency, but of swordsmanship 
as well. In 1684 l)e pub. an elegy on the 
death of the archbishop of Milan, Cardinal 
Borromeo, and odes in honour of his 
successor and of the Duke of Savoy, and 
in 1686 he pub. a vol. of Lat. poems. In 
the same year ho was appointed as the 
tutor to the Duke of Mantua’s son, but 
was stabbed—possibly by his pupil; 
whether through jealousy or in a drunken 
brawl Is unknown. That he was a 
prodigy was acknowledged by men of 
some weight, altliough the actual extent 
of his learning is unknown. 

Crichton~Browne, Sir James (1840- 
1938), physician and psychologist, b. 
Edinburgh, whore he received his medical 
education and qualified M.D., 1862. In 
1871 he founded a pioneer school of 
neurology at the W. Riding Lunatic 
Asylum, Wakefield, from which he ]>ub. 
valuable Jteports; he w^as later medical 


superintendent of Crichton Royal, an 
institution for mental disoase at Dumfries, 
From 1875 ho was lord chanoollor's 
visitor in lunacy. He w^as elected 
i\R.S. in 1883 and was knighted in 1886. 
Besides work on neurological sxibjects, he 
pub. S(w. yols. of popular and hiunorous 
reminiscences: Victorian Jottinffa, 1926: 
IVhat the Doctor Thought, 1930; The 
Doctor's Second 2'houghts, 1031: aniul I'he 
Doctor's Afterthoughts, 1932. Even after 
ttio ago of 90 he was an imi) 08 ing figure, 
with his largo dundreary wliiskers; even 
at that age he preferred staii-s to lifts. 

Cricket, name applied to members of 
the family of orthopterous insects known 
as Oryllidae, wddeh is very closely allied to 
locust family. The species aro noted for 
their long and slender antennae, hind logs 
formed for jumping, wings folded closely 
lengthwise, tarsi usually throe-jointod, 
and a long ovipositor in all the females 
7)ut those of the sub-family Gryllotalpinae. 
Many of the species are wingless, and it is 
the males only wdiich make a chirping 
sound by rubbing the wing-covers on one 
another. They aro widely distributed, 
and all are herbivorous but the carni¬ 
vorous Gryllotalpides. Gryllus campes- 
iris, the field C.; G. domcsli(yiis or Acheta 
domcstica, the liouse O. (MUton’s ‘cricket 
on the hearth’); and GryllotaJpa mdgaris, 
the common mole-crickct, are well-known 
representatives of the family. 

Cricket, outdoor game played on grass 
with a wooden bat and hard ball, nor¬ 
mally between 2 teams of 11 players. 
There is no limit to the size' of the ground. 
Two wickets are pitched 22 yds apart, 
each measuring 9 in. wide and consisting 
of 3 stumps 28 in. high,surmountod by 2 
bails each 48 iu. long. The ball, com¬ 
posed of layers of cork bound with 
worsted yam and covered with hide, 
weighs 5f-5i oz. and measures 8ir!-9 iu. 
in circumference. The bat may not 
measure more than 38 in. long by 4J In. 
wide. The captains toss for tlio choice of 
Innings. The teams bat in turn; the 
wlimor is the side making the most runs. 
One of tho batting side occupies each 
wicket and a rim is made wffien they 
change ends, each having to make good 
his ground by placing his bat or person 
over a crease drawn 4 ft in front of oacli 
wicket. In matches of more than one 
day’s duration each side has 2 innings. A 
side may declare their innings closed oven 
though the whole team has not batted. 
The fielding side consists of a wicket¬ 
keeper and 10 other fielders of wffiom ono 
bowls. The remaining fielders are placed 
at tho discretion of the captain to suit 
different bowlers, whose delivorios vary 
In speed, flight, and spin (see diagram of 
fielding positions). Tho ball is bowled 
alternately from each wicket in series of 
6 deliveries (in Australia 8) called overs; a 
maiden over is one in which no run is 
scored. A player may not bowl 2 cou- 
secutivo overs. The batsman receiving 
tho hall tries to strike it so as to make as 
many runs as possible before it is re¬ 
trieved. A hit to the boundary counts 4 
runs; clean over tho boundary, 6. Runs 
may be conceded by the fielding side by 
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byes and leff-byes, or by the bowler 
delivering wides or no-balls. A batsman 
may be out in 9 different ways: (1) 
bowled: tho wicket is broken by the 
bowler’s delivery, or the batsman plays 
the ball on to his wicket; (2) canght: the 
fielder takes the ball direct from a stroke 
off tho bat or hand before it touches tho 
ground; (3) if he handles the ball in play: 
(4) if ho wilfully hits tho ball twice except 
in defence of his wicket; (5) if ho liits his 
wicket; (6) l.b.w.: if he intei'cepts with his 
body a ball which, in certain conditions, 
would have hit the wicket; (7) if he 
obstructs tho field; (8) run out: if, before ho 
has made good his ground in attempting a 


Until 1939 the laws included provisions 
for single-wicket matches, which were 
formerly very popular. Sides were limited 
to 5, but often tho games were a challenge 
between 2 players each assisted by a 
fielder. 

History of crickei. Its name probably 
originated from the Anglo-Saxon word 
cricc, meaning n shepherd’s staff, and the 
first players were tho shepherds of SB, 
England, who used ttieir crooks as hats 
and tho wicket gate and movable hail ol 
the sheep pens as a target for the bowlers. 
Early C. was a rural pastime mainly con¬ 
fined to boys. At Guildford court in 1598 
a witness testified that G. was played by 
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run, the wicket Is broken by the ball held 
or thrown in by one of tho fieldsmen; 
(9) stumped: if in receiving a ball his 
wicket is broken while he is out of his 

S ound otherwise than in attempting a nm. 

a player is injured a substitute may field 
in any position at tho discretion of the 
opposing captain, but ho may not bowl or 
bat. A disabled batsman may have a 
runner. There are 2 umpires who are tho 
sole judges of play. They may order a 
player out only after an appeal by the 
fielding side. The laws of C. are con¬ 
stantly under review; a new code was 
approved in 1947 and amended in 1952 and 
1957. The current official code may 
always be obtained from tho M.O.O. 


the boys of the grammar school there 
about 1550; by 1657-8 it had advanced 
sufficiently for a mention by Edward 
Phillips in his New World of Words and in 
The Mysteries of Love EloquencSj^ while 
tho biographer of the Rev. Thomas 
WUson complains that c. 1040 Maidstone 
was a ‘very prophane town’ because O. 
and other sports might he seen there 
‘openly and publickly on the Lord’s Day.* 
About this time C. attracted a certain 
amount of litigation, for matches wore 
played for high stakes and had to be 
regulated by articles of agreement. The 
Foreign Post, 7 July 1697, contains the 
earliest extant press notice, reporting a 
match in Sussex. In 1706 Wm Goldwln 
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pub, a poem in Lat. describing a game 
whose conditions differed little from those 
settled by the committee who laid down 
the first imiversa! code of laws in 1744. 
The first ‘county* match was between 
Kent and London in 1719; in 1735 the 
Prince of Wales and Lord Middlesex 
promoted 2 matches for £1000 each. In 
1744 the earliest ‘grand’ match of which 
the full score survives, was ployed between 
Kent and All England at the Artillery 
Ground, Finsbury. At that time Kent 
and Sussex vied witli each other for 
cricketing honours, but about 1750 Hants 
came to the fore when a club was founded 
at Hambledon which, supported by the 
great patrons of C., took the load in ruling 
and developing the game. Hambledon 
I>rodured David Harris and Wm Beldham, 
the best bowler and the best batsman of 
the 18th eeiil. In lljosc days runs were 
recorded by notches cut on a stick. The 
wicket consisted of 2 stunipa (the third 
stump was added in tlie late 1770*8). 
Until ahout 1770 bats retained the curve 
of the early shepherds’ crooks, but uith 
an advance in teehriique to cotintcr tlie 
Invention of ‘ length ’ bowling, they 
cTodiially straightened. Modern C. bat 
blades are made of willow (SaHx cocrulea) 
with handles of compressed cane and 
rubber, but tl»e early bats were In one 
piece. In 1787 the Marylebone Cricket 
Club w^os founded on a ground procui'ed 
by Thomas Lord in Dorset Fields. In 
lo08 he lensod a second ground at 
Regent’s Park, to which the chib moved 
In 1811, but in 1814 the Regent’s Canal 

S roject necessitated a final move to St 
ohn’s Wood. From Its formation M.C.C. 
assumed control of the game and H amble- 
don fell into decline. M.C.C. is still 
responsible for alterations in the laws of 
C., which, after consultation with over¬ 
seas bodies, must be approved by two- 
thirds of the members at a ei»ecial 
meeting. Despite Its responsibilities 
M.C.C. remains a private club of which 
membership Is acquired by proposal after 
the age of 17; such is the demand that 
election may take some years. A number 
of distinguished players are honorary 
cricket members. The first major altera¬ 
tion In the laws for which M.C.C. was 
lospcmsible was the licence given to the 
bowier to raise hla arm as liigh as the 
shoulder and bowl round-arm. Formerly 
he was compelled to deliver the ball 
underarm and the new method had for 
years been the subject of heated argument. 
The concfwsion, however, was but the 
prelude t.o the legalising of overarm 
bowling in 1864. The early Victorian 
period saw the Introduction of protective 
clothing and a great advance in teolmiquo 
and organisation and in the status of the 
professional cricketer. The first of the 
modern co. clubs (Sussex) was formed in 
1836; in 1845 I ZingarL, first of the 
wandering clubs, was founded, and a year 
later the earliest let-class touring side, the 
All England XI, took the field under W’ra 
Clarke of Nottingham. In 1859 Clarke’s 
■ucceseor, George Parr, Joined with John 
Wisden in leading a pioneer tour to N. 
America, which foreshadowed regular 


international C. Visits of Eng. teams to 
Australia in 1861-2 and 1863-4 wore 
reciprocated In 1868 when a team of 
Victorian aborigines toured England. 
By 1877 a representative Australian XI 
playing at Melbourne in the first test 
match were strong enough to beat an 
Slug, side imder James Lilly white, and 
this encouraged the Australian C. authori¬ 
ties to send an official team to England in 
1878. This team dismissed a strong 
M.C.C. side at Lord's for 33 and 19 runs, 
but no test match was played; the first 
test in England w^as in 1880. Australian 
visits followed biennmlly and In 1882 her 
splendid but unexpected victory at the 
Oval inspired a journalist to write a mock 
obituary notice of Eng. C., in wliich be 
coined the term the Afihes (q.v.). In 1909 
the Imperial Cricket Oonforence w»is set 
up with England, Australia, and S. 
Africa as founder members, and these 
countries played a series of triangular 
tests ill Eugland in 1912. The con¬ 
ference DOW includes W. Indies, New: 
Zealand, India, and Pakistan, who all 
play test C. In England tost teams are 
selected by the Board of Control for Test 
Matches in England; since 1903 official 
Eng. tours overseas have been the 
responsibility of M.C.C. The test series 
in Australia in 1932-3 was marked by the 
so-called ‘bodyliuo’ bowling controversy 
caused by the England fast bowlers, 
notably H. I^arwmod, howiing to a packed 
field on the leg side. This resultea in the 
introduction of legislation against the 
persistent bowling of fast short-i)itohod 
balls at the batsman standing clear of bis 
wicket. 

Of recent years alterations in the laws 
have been concerned mainly with the 
l.b.w. and no-ball laws. The provision of 
a new ball in Ist-class C. bos also been 
under review. 

Organisation of first-class cricket. A 
first-class n\atcb is one of 3 or more days’ 
duration between 2 teams of eleven 
players officially adjudged first class. 
Test mat^iios are j)layed between the 
7 countries composing the Imperial 
Cricket Conference and are of 5 or 6 days’ 
duration according to the playing hovu's 
In the different countries. The governing 
body in each country decides which teams 
are first class. In England, Oxford and 
Cambridge Unlvs., (f(5ntlemen and Players, 
and other representative sides are first 
cltiss, and there are 1 7 first-class cos. which 
compete in the co. championship. Tliese 
are; Derbyshire, Essex, Glamorgan, 
Gloucester, Hants, Kent, Lancs, Leicester, 
Middx, Northants, Notts, Somerset, 
Surrey, Sussex, Warwick, Worcester, and 
Yorks. The co. championship was Insti¬ 
tuted in 1873, when 9 cos. competed. The 
most successful co. has been Yorks; 
Surrey is the only co. which has won more 
than 4 years in succession. Each co. 
playB 28 matches. The result of the 
Championship is decided on a points 
system w hicli Is revised from time to time: 
12 points are scored for a wrin; 6 to each 
side for a tie, and 6 to the side batting In 
the 4tb Innings in a drawn match In which 
the scores are equal. Points are also 
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avrardsed to the losers it ttiey led on the 
1st innings and to the side leading on the 
1st innings in a drawn game. In 1957 an 
experimental rule awaMed bonus points 
to the aide leading on the Ist innings if 
they scored more runs per over than 
their opponents. In a match limited to 

1 Innings the leading side sco^rea 8 points. 
All games are included in the Champion¬ 
ship Table even though no play has been 
possible. Players must qualify to play for 
their oo. by birth, by residence, or by 
special registration. The minor counties 
championship, played between the remain¬ 
ing 008 . and 2nd elevens of some flrat-class 
cos., is not first class, the matches being of 

2 days’ duration. In 1904 the Advisory 
County Cricket Committee was fonned to 
consider matters arising out of co. and 
other C. In all countries matches of 3 or 
more days’ duration by official touring 
sides or by sides representing states or 
provs. affiliated to the governing body 
tigainst other flrst-closs sides are deemed 
iirst class. So are matches for the 
Sheffield Shield (Australia), Currie Cup 
(S. Africa), Plunket Shield (New Zetdaud), 
Hanji Trophy (India), and Quaid-i-Azam 
'rrophy (Pakistan). 

Overaeas Cricket: A UBtrdUa. Governing 
body, Australian Board of Control for 
International Cricket; original member of 
Imperial Cricket Conference (1909). 
First-class matches are played between 
New S. Wales, Victoria, S. Australia, 
Queensland, and W. Australia for the 
Sheffield Shield (presented by Lord 
Sheffield In 1892 and originally competed 
for by New S. Wales, Victoria, and 9. 
Australia). Australian C. Is highly or¬ 
ganised in grades, so that by promotion 
any cricketer may reach the highest 
grade and attract the notice of state or 
international selectors. The earliest in¬ 
ter-state match was between New S. 
Woiee and Victoria at Melbourne, 1856. 
MielbouTxxe also staged the first test 
match against England in Mar. 1877. 
Test matches ore now played at Mol- 
bonome, Sydney, Adelaide, and Brisbane. 
In 173 matches (1877-1956) England has 
won 62, Anstralia 70, and 41 have been 
drawn. In V. Triimpcr (q.v.), brightest 
of a galaxy of stars in the early 1 QOO’s, and 
Sir Donald Bradman (q.v.), C.’s most 
prolific run-getter, Australia has produced 
two of the world’s finest batsmen. Other 
groat batsmen have been W. L. Murdocli 
(like Bradman also a tine captain), 9. E. 
Gregoi*y, V. Hansford, C. G. Macartney, 
W. Bardsloy, W. H. Ponaford, A. Jackson, 
W. M. WoodfuU, S. J. McCabe, A. L. 
Hassett, and the left-handers O. HUI, 
J. Darling, A. Morris, and H. N. Harvey. 
P. R. Spoflorth (q.v.), the 'Demon 
Bowler,* luis been ably succeeded by such 
players as Turner and Ferris, II. Trvunblo, 
C. V. Grimmett, A. A. Mailey, E. A. 
MoDonold, W. J. O'Hemy, W. A. John¬ 
ston, and It. Lindwall, and such great 
bowlers as G. Gtflfen, M. A. Noble, \V. W. 
Armstrong, J. M. Gregory, and K. MlUer 
have also been notable batsmen. The 
leading wicket-keepers have been J. M. 
Blockham, J. J. Kelly, H. Carter, and 
W. A. Olafleld, whose 90 test dismissals 


are nearly double those ot his nearest 
Australian rival. 

South Africa, Governing body. South 
African Cricket Association; origins! 
member of the Imperial Cricket Confer¬ 
ence (1909). C. Is said to have boon 
introduced in 1790. At the time of tho 
visit of the first Eng. team in 1888-9, Sir 
Donald Currie presented a cup for tho 
team which showed the best form against 
the visitors. This cup is the prim 9. 
African C. trophy and is now oonmeted 
for by Natal, Transvaal, W. Prov., 
Orange Free State, E. Prov., Rhodesia, 
Border, NE. Transvaal, and Griqualand 
W. Tho first match between England 
and S. Africa was in 1888-9, but though 
the first S. African team visited England 
in 1894 no tests were played in England 
until the visit of the great S. African aide 
of 1907. The record between the two 
countries (1888-1955) is: 89 matobos; 
England won 42, 9. i^rioa 17, 30 drawn. 
Test grounds are at Johannesburg, Oano- 
town, Durban, and Port Elizabeth. 
Johannesburg has had 3 test grounds; the 
old Wanderers* ground, taken over Jor 
railway development outer the Seoend 
World War, Ellis Park, in use until IJWC, 
and now the new Wanderers* ground out¬ 
side the city. Against England at 
Durban in 1939 S. Africa s£a«ed tiie 
longest test match ever played. Tlie 
game was unfinished after 10 days, when 
the Eng. team had to leave for homo 
(scores: 9. Africa 530 and 481; England 
316 and 654 for 5). Early in the present 
cent. 9, Africa prodticed some out¬ 
standing bowlers, including R. O. 
Schwarz, B. A. Vogler, G. O. White, and 

G. A. Faulkner, early exponents of 
* googly * bowling. Leading batsmen have 
been A. D, Nottrso (father and eon), 

H. W. Taylor, II. B. Cameron, and B. 
Mitchell. 

West Indies. Governing body. West 
Indies Oioket Board of Control; jellied 
the Imperial Orioket Conference, 19W. 
For geoiCTaphioal reasons early C. was very 
looalisoci. First intercolonial motcdi wan 
played at Bridgetown between Demerara 
and Barbados, 1865. In 1886 a W. 
Indies team visited N. America and 
eiicounigemoiit was given by the visits 
of the two teams from England in tho 
late nineties. The first W. Indies team 
toured England in 1900 under R. S. A. 
Warner. A quadrangular tournament 
is played between Barbados, Trinidad, 
British Guiana, and Jamaica. W. ludles 
played her first test in 1928. Test 
pounds are at Bridgetown, Port of Spain, 
Georgetown, and Kingston. O. per¬ 
sonalities inoludo L. 8. cJonstantine and 
his son L. N., and the prolific batsmeu 
Q. Heamey, C. L. Walcott, F. M. WorreU, 
and E. Woekes. Many leading W. 
Indies players appear in Eng. league O, 

New ZecUand. Governing body. New 
Zealand Cricket Countnl; joined the 
Imperial Cricket Conference In I92fi. <J, 
was played there before 1835; the first 
inter-prov. match, Wellington v, Auck¬ 
land at Wellington, was in 1860. In 1864 
the visit of (3k)orge Parr’s Eng. team 
inspired a O. fOte at Dnnedln, where 
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teams from Soutliland, Canterbury, and 
OtaiTO played agrainst the visitors; 1878 
saw the first visit of a team from Aus¬ 
tralia, and a New Zealand tour in 
Victoria. In 1906-7 Lord Plunket pre¬ 
sented a shield for competition amonpr the 
major associations, those now competing 
being Auckland, Wellington, Canterbriry, 
Otago, and Central dlsts. In 1910 Lord 
Hawke presented a cup for competition 
among minor associations. New Zealand 
played her first test 1929-30; her test 
grounds are at Christohurch, Wellington, 
and Auckland. In C. S. Dempster, 
M. P. Donnelly, and B. Sutcliffe she has 
produced 3 outstanding batsmen. 


1932; test grounds are at Bomba3% 
Calcutta, Madras, New Delhi, a^ 
Kanpur. The development of Indian C. 
owes much to the success of her leading 
player, K. S. Ranjitsinhji (q.v,), whose 
nephew, K. S. Dixleepsinhji, followed in 
his steps. The Nawab of Pataudi was a 
fine batsman who distinguished himself 
for Oxford and captained tiie 1946 team 
in England. V. Hazare and V. Merohaiit, 
also fine bats, have each played in 30 
tests, and V. Mankad, who is seen in 
Lancs league C., has represented India So 
times. 

Pakistan. Governing body. Board of 
Control for Cricket in Pakistan; joined 
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WORCESTEItaniRE V. SOUTH AFRICANS AT WORCESTER 

A general view of the match in progress, with Worcestershire batting. 


India. Governing body, Board of 
Control for Cricket in India; joined the 
Imperial Cricket Conference in 1926. C. 
was introduced into India by the military 
in the 18th cent. Parsoes wore the first 
of the Indian peoples to take to the game 
and they formed the Oriental Club in 
Bombay in 1841; in 1861 the Hindus 
formed the Bombay Union. Two I»arsee 
teams visited England in the ISSO’s, and 
in 1892-3 Lord Hawke took an Eng. team 
to India. In 1907 the first triangular 
tournament was played between Parsees, 
Hindus, and Europeans; the tournament 
was enlarged in 1912 to include the 
Mohammedans. An inter-prov. tourna¬ 
ment for the Ranji Trophy was instituted 
In 1934. India played her first test in 


the Imperial Cricket Conference in 1952. 
l^layed first series of official tests v. India 
1952-3; tom'od England 1954. In 1953-4 
a national championship was estab. for 
the Quaid-i-Azara Trophy. Test matches 
have been i)laycd at Karachi, Lahore, 
Dacca, Bahawalpur, and Peshawar. 

Other Countries. Although the first 
Eng. overseas tour was to N. America, C. 
tliere has not attained a wide popularity, 
though a fair amount of club (h is played, 
especially in Canada. The services have 
introduced the game in many other parts 
of the commonwealth; in Ceylon, espe¬ 
cially, it hfis taken root. In Europe O. is 
played in Holland and Denmark. 

Great Criclceters and liecords. The most 
famous cricketer remains Dr W. G. Grace 
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(q.T.), who domhiated the C. field for 
upwards of 40 years. His 126 cent¬ 
uries and 54,896 runs in first-class C. 
have been surpassed, but in his day his 
achievements outstripped all other bats¬ 
men’s; as a bowler his 2876 wickets have 
only been exceeded by 6 other players. 
J. B. Hobbs (q.v.), Surrey, the prreatost 
scorer in first-class O., made 61,237 runs 
and 197 centuries; he is followed by 
F. E. Woolley (q.v.), Kent, with 68,969 
runs and 145 centuries (Woolley also took 
2068 wickets); E. Hendren, Middx, 
57,610 nms; C. P. Mead, Hants, 55,1)60; 
W. G. Grace, Gloucester, 54,896; W. R. 
Hammond (q.v.), Gloucester, 50,493; and 
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H. Sutcliffe (q.v.), Yorks, 50,135. The 
most prolific scorer outside Knjjland was 
D. G. Bradman, whose 28,067 runs (117 
centuries) were made in the li}^hte^ O. 
programmes of Australia. His score of 
452 for New S. Wales v. Queensland, 
1929-30, is the highest in first-class O. 
The individual record in England is 
A. C. MacLaren’s 424 for Iaui(;s i\ Somer¬ 
set, 1895. B. B. Nimbalkar made 443 
not out for Maharashtra v, W. India 
States in 1948-9, and W. H. I'onsford 
(Victoria) twice exceeded 400. The 
record for a tost innings is L. Hutton’s 
(q.v.) 364 V. Australia, 1938. The world 
partnership rt^cord is 577 for the 4th 
wicket by V. Hazare and G. Mahomed for 
Baroda v. Uolkar, 1946-7; the Eng. 
record is 555 for the Ist wicket by P. 


Holmes and H. Sutcliffe, Yorks v, Essex, 
1932; for Barbados in 1945-6 F. M. 
Worrell and C. L. Walcott made 574 for 
the 4th wicket. B. Sutcliffe and B. D. 
Taylor (Auckland) made opening stands 
of 220 and 286 v. Canterbury, 1948-9. 
Two separate himdreds in a test match 
have been made by H. Sutcliffe, C. L. 
Walcott, and G. Headley. W. R. Ham¬ 
mond made 2 senarato Inmdreds in a first- 
class match 7 times: he also holds the 
record for runs scored in tests (7249) and 
for the nninher of tests played (85). L. 
Hutton made 6971 nms in 79 tests. 
Players who have exceeded 1000 nms in a 
season more than 20 times are W. G. 
Grace, F. K. Woolley, C. P. Mead, J. B. 
Hobbs, E. Hendren, W. G. Quaife, H. 
Sutcliffe, 1). Denton, W. R. Hammond, 
and W. Rhodes. Other leading batsmen 
have been; G. Parr, A. Shrow'sbury, and 
G. Gunn of Notts; R. E. Foster (Worces¬ 
ter), who made 287 for England i\ 
Australia, 1903-4; R. H. Spooner (Lancs), 
who made 189 in his first test v. S. Africa, 
1912; G. L. Jessop (Gloucester), whose 
feats of rapid scoring included 101 in 40 
min. V. Yorks, 1897; O. B. Fry (q.v.) 
(Sussex), whose 6 successive hundreds in 
1901 is a record equalled by D. G. Brad¬ 
man in 1938-9; K. S. Kanjitsinhji (q.v.) 
(Sussex); F. S. Jackson (q.v.) (Yorks); 
I*. F. Warner (q.v.) (Middx); R. Tyldes- 
ley and K. Tjddesley (Lancs); A. Sandham 
(Surrey), who shared with J. B. Hobbs 
opening i)artnersliips exceeding a himdred 
63 times; and L. Ames (Kent), w^ho also 
holds the wicket-keeping record for the 
most stnmpings (413) and the most dis¬ 
missals in a season (127). The SmTcy 
wicket-keex)er, II. Strudwick, holds the 
overall record of 1493 dismissals (1235 
caught). F. K. Woolley’s 913 catches are 
the most by a fielder other than a wdeket- 
keepor. In bowiing, J. C. Laker's 
achievement in taking 19 wickets in the 
4th B^st r. Aitstralia, 1956, is unlikely to 
be bettered. Ttiis was the first time a 
l)owler had taken all 10 wickets in a test. 
Laker also holds the record of 46 wickets 
in a tost sorites; another Surrey bowler, 
A. V. Bedser, took 39 v. Australia in 1953, 
and his 236 test wickets are the most vm> 
far recorded. S. F. Barnes took 189, 
including 17 in one match v. S. Africa, 
1913-14; M. W. Tate took 155, H. Verity 
144, including 15 in one match v. Austra¬ 
lia in 1934. W. Rhodes took 15 against 
Australia at Melbourne, 1903-4, Rhodes 
also heads the bowling aggregates with 
4187 wickets; 23 times ho exceeded 100 
wickets in a season and he achieved the 
‘double’ IG times. His Yorks colleague, 
G. H. Hirst, was the only player to make 
2000 runs and take 200 wickets In a 
season (1906); J. H. Parks (Sussex) is the 
only player to exceed 3000 runs and 100 
wickets (1937). The most wickets taken 
in a season were 304 in 1928 by A. P. 
Freeman (Kent), whose career aggregate 
was 3776. Other players with more 
than 3000 are C. W. L. Parker ((Jloucestcr), 
3278, and J, T. Henrn© (Middx), 3061. 
Parker is one of tho few who performed a 
hat-trick twice in a match, the others 
being A. Shaw (Notts), T. J. Matthews 
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(VJiltoria), 1l. O. Jenkins (Worcester), and 
A. E. Trott (ViOtoria and Middx), whose 
4 WK^ets with 4 balls followed by 3 with 
3 balls in the saine innings (Middx v. 
Somerset, 1907) is unique, Tlie record 
for hat-tricks is held by D. V. P. Wright 
(Kent). One of the most remarkable 
analyses was H. Verity’s 10 wickets for 10 
rnns (Yorks v. Notts, 1932); O. Geary took 
10 for 18 (Iieicester v. Glamorgan, 1929). 
Other notable bowlers have been B. J. T. 
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Bosanqnet (Middx), inventor of the 
‘googly’; F. II. Foster (Worcostor), who 
took 32 Australian wickets in the 1911-12 
tests; J. Briggs (Lancs); O. Lohmann 
(Surrey); B,. Peel (Yorks); O. Blythe 
(Kent); A. S. Kennedy (Hants); T. W. 
Goddard (Gloucester); and the Notts fast 
bowiers, TT. Larwood and W. Voce. The 
highest innings total in first-class C. is 
1107 by Victoria v. New S. Wales, 1920-7; 
In England the highest is 903 for 7 
wickets by England v, Australia, 1938; 


Anstmlia’s highest test score is T29 for 3 
at Lord’s, 1930. The lowest score is 12, 
by Northants v. Gloucester, 1907, and by 
Oxford (1 man absent) v. 1877. 

Victoria wore dismissed for 15 by M.C.C. 
in 1903-4. 

Griokhowel, tn of Breconshire, Wales, 
situated in the Usk vtvUey. It possesses 
a Norman castle, now under the trustee¬ 
ship of the parish oounoil, and is the 
centre for a considerable area of the 
Black Mts, with fine soonory and many 
good walks. About 2 m. NE. of the tn la 
a hill named Crug-Hywel, from wiilch the 
name C. is derived. Pop. tn 1400; rural 
dist. (for which 0. is administrative centre) 
7600. 

Crioklada, mrkt tn of W ilts, England, 
situated on the Thames at the commence¬ 
ment of the navigable rlv., on the Rom. 
Ermine Street, 7 in. NW. of Swindon. It 
was formerly an Important tn, having 
Anglo-Saxon associations. The indus¬ 
tries are purely agric. Tt is endowed 
richly with charities, and possesses sev. 
educational estabs. Tt is the only par. 
council In the kingdom to bear arms. 
Poi>. 1500. 

Crieff, police bnrgh of Perthshire, Scot¬ 
land. lying 18 m. to the W. of Perth, 
Previously w’oollen. cotton, and linen 
goods were manufactured hero; now the 
tn is the centre of a fertile and r)posperou8 
agric. area, but it is knf)wn chiefly as a 
health and pleasure resort because of the 
purity of its air. Many tourists visit the 
terraced It. and Dutch gardens of Drum¬ 
mond Castle, the keep of which was built 
in 1490. Up to 1770 a great cattle fair 
was held at C., when its ‘kind gallows’ 
punished the Idgliland cattle lifters. 
Pop, 6500. 

Grikvenioa, resort on th(‘ Adriatic, in 
Croatia, V^ugoslavia. Tt has a fine 
hooch. Pop. 5150. 

Criilon, Louis das Baibas de Barton da 
(c. 1541-1015), Fr. soldier, called * le 
Bnive,’ served his apprenticeship for war 
under Francis, Duke of Guise. The 
valour displayed by O. at tlie siege of 
Calais and the taking of G nines ^came 
almost legendary. At Di-eux and Mon¬ 
contour he again disiiiiguiHhed himscir, 
and at the battle of Le])anto, in sjOto of 
Avouiids, he was choseii to boar the tidings 
of victory to (ho king. Ho fought at tiio 
siege of La lloohollo, 1573, and suhso- 
qiiently under Ilonry TV. 

Grime. A C. may be defined ns nn act 
prohibited by law which is punishable by 
some sanction applied hy coui‘ts of crimi¬ 
nal jurisdiction (e.g. central criminal 
courts, quartt^r sessions, magistrates' 
coiu’ts). Some criminal acts may also bo 
the subject of civil proceedings; for 
instance, a motorist found guilty of 
dangerous driving may Hubscqnontly bo 
sued for damages for negligence in a civil 
court. No act, however anti-scKflal, may 
be punished as a C. unless it is prohibited 
by law (nnlla poena nine loffe). This 
fundamental principle of Eng. criminal 
law, which is complementary to the 
maxim that ignoraneo of the law Is no 
excuse, is not to bo found in the Soviet 
legal system, under which acts no 
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expressly torbidden by law but regarded 
as InconTBideiit to the authorities, may be 
punished as * crimes against the people.* 
Although the detailed content of their 
legal systems may vary, all states treat as 
C.s those acts which they regard as sub¬ 
versive of public order and stability. 
Thus, treason, insurrection, stealing, and 
physical assault are criminal oflenoes In 
all lilghly developed political oommunitios. 
Although their methods may change, the 
^ef and robber are criminals to be found 
in all ages. In the modem Eng. magis¬ 
trates* court, which deals with the 
majority of offences, the motorist whose 
activities affect the public safety, engages 
much of the attention of the criminal law. 
An act does not constitute a C. according 
to Its lieinousness, which merely deter¬ 
mines the penalty for its commission. 
Despite the widely differing punishments 
which they attract, murder, larceny, 
dangerous or careless driving, adulteration 
of milk, and riding a bicycle without 
lights are all C.s. If the number of 
offences increases at any given time, it 
should not be assumed that a ‘crime 
wave* is In progress. The increase may 
be accounted for by a burst of enthusiasm 
by the traffic police, or improved methods 
of C. detection. Govermontal action may 
affect C. statistics; whereas the abolition 
of petrol rationing released more motorists 
on to the roads, thus giving greater 
opportunities for traffic offences, the re¬ 
moval of food rationing put ‘black 
marketeers* out of business. Even so, a 
detailed eraininatlon of the criminal 
statistics for England and Wales for 1955 
will reveal that the number of C.s in¬ 
volving dishonesty has increased since 
1938. 

In order to see the complete pattern of 
criminal activity in England and Wales, It 
is necessary to examine not only detailed 
statistics of different types of C. and the 
ntmiber of persons found guilty, but also 
the niunher of offences known to tho 
police. In 1955 the total number of 
persons found guilty of all offences in 
England and Wales was 735.288. Traffic 
offences tried summarily (I.e. by magis¬ 
trates) accounted for 407,816 or 55*5 per 
cent of the total. In 1938, there wert? 
238.220 indictable offences (i.e. those 
triable by a Jury) known to the police, 
of which 60*1 per cent were cleared np. 
In 1055, however, of 438,085 such offences, 
only 48 7 per cent wore cleared. This 
disturbing discrepancy between the num¬ 
bers of offences known and those cleared 
up suggests that in 1956 over 61 per cent 
who committed C.s ‘ got away with it,' but 
as the number of unpunishable C.s per 
person cannot be assessed, the percent^e 
of persons concerned might be con¬ 
siderably redticed. Moreover, a person 
found guilty of un offence frequently asks 
tho court when passing sentence to take 
Into consideration other offences com¬ 
mitted by him but for which he has not 
been prosecuted; he is not later charged 
with these offences, which are wined off 
the pqlioe record of offences which have 
not been cleared up. The overall in¬ 
crease of C. since 1938 Is alarming, oven 


allowing for the uns^ling conditions of 
war-time and of the Immediate iwjst-war 
years. Although the numbers of oflenoes 
declined as the life of the nation returned 
to normal, they have never fallen to th^ 
pre-war level. 

Types of Crwie. —^Although traffic 
ofleiices accounted for 55 • 5 per cent of the 
735,288 persons found guilty in 1956 of 
offences of all types, this article deals only 
with those C.s involving dishonesty or 
violence. The most common offeiio© was 
larceny of wliich 63,438 persons (9 *3 per 
oent of the total) were found guilty. 
Offences of larceny known to the police in 
1938 numbered 199,951 and increased to 
295,035 in 1955. Although shortages of 
most goods stimulated thefts during the 
war, tho numbers rose alarmingly in the 

f 'Oet-war years, reaching a peak in 1951. 
n 1938 56,092 persons were found guilty 
of larceny and similar offences, and In 
1955, 68,438. It is particularly disturb¬ 
ing to note that in 1956 1 in every 7 
persons found guilty of larceny was con¬ 
victed of theft from his employer. The 
number was 9431, compared witii 3697 in 
1938. Shoplifting has shown a marked 
increase on pre-war figures (1938, 7966; 
1955, 10,512). In both years, the figures 
for other simple and minor licences 
accounted for about 60 per cent of the 
total in this category of offence. The 
comparable figures for oflenoes of ‘break¬ 
ing and entering' known to the police and 
cleared up show a similar upward trend; 
1938, 49,184; 1955, 74,907. The highest 
figure was 112,665 in 1948. In 1938, 
10,853 persons wore convicted, and in 
1955, 16,411. Two major factors in the 
post-war increase in larceny and similar 
C.s are probably (a) a general lowering of 
moral standards induced by shortages of 
food, clothing, etc., and (b) a growing 
d«3ire to ‘get rich quick* with the mini¬ 
mum of effort, an attitude typified by the 
‘spiv.* The shortage of lead in the 
immediate post-war years explains a 
startling increase in lead-stealing (the 
stripping of load from roofs became a 
profitable C.). Tho decline in this class 
of offence is probably due not so much to 
the severity of sentences Imposed by the 
courts, but to the improved legitimate 
supi)ly of lead which has consequently 
caused a slump in demand for the * black 
market' product. The offence of re¬ 
ceiving goods knowing them to have been 
stolon has increased its popularity among 
criminals since 1938. The oflenoes known 
to tho police have increased from 3433 In 
1938, to 76,016 in 1955. In tho latter 
yooi’, 4366 peraons were convicted. This 
18 a surprisingly small number oon- 
slderliig that i/ a person js found in 
ossosslon of goods which are proved to 
ave been recently stolen, the presump¬ 
tion (Avhich he has to rebut) Is that he 
received them, knowing them to have been 
stolon. *J'hi 0 is contrary to the usual 
principle in Eng. criminal law that the 
prosecution must prove positively a,11 the 
ingredients in the C. C.s involving fraud 
or false pretences have risen from 16,097 
in 1938 to 22,956 in 1955; in those years 
the numbor of persona convicted were 
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2749 and 3511 respectively. The peak 
post-war years for these so-called ‘white 
collar crimes’ were 1948, 1951, 1952, and 
1963. Those who commit this class of 
offence tend to have a standard of intel- 
llfirence rather higher than that of the 
average cnnijnal. Offences of violence 
against tlu^ p(TBon have increased steadily 
from 2721 In 1938 to 7884 in 1955. 
Although this type of offence is only a 
small proportion of all C.s committed (the 
ercontuge of tliose con\'icted in 1955 was 
•7 per cent of the total), the stead 3 % 
unhalted increase in nimihers is alarming. 
In 1938 10 i)cr cent of the offenders found 
guilty of this typo of C. was in the 17-21 
age group; by 1955 the percentage had 
risen to 19. The number of pereons con¬ 
victed in 1955 for malicious wounding and 
like otTerices is nearly 4 times as great as j 
that in 1955. The growth of the ’teddy | 
boy’ cult is frequently blamed for C.s of 
violence. In recent ^'oars an increasing 
nnmhcr of working-class hoya have 
affected an exaggerated Edwardian stylo 
of dress and a foppish hair-ent. The vast 
majority art;, in fact, law-abiding citizens, 
seeking escape from the tedium of drab 
surroundings adopting a form of self- 
expression copied from their film-star 
heroes. Yet booanso some gangs of 
youths dressed in this fashion have com¬ 
mitted C.s of violence, the term ‘teddy 
boy’ has become to connote a 3 ’oung 
criminal. It is perhaps too early to 
determine whether liooliganism is, like 
calf love, now one of the symptoms which 
afflict certain adoh^scents in every age, or 
is merely u malady peculiai* to a generation 
unsettled in childhood by war-time 
disturbances and in adolescence by the 
prospect of national service. Another 
factor which cannot be acemately 
assessed is the damaging effect of the 
high divorce rate just after the war on the 
children of broken marriages. 

Although murders attract considerable 
newspaper i)nhlicity, they are compara¬ 
tively rare. Tlie number known to the 
police has remained curiously consistent 
over many years; in 1955 it was 125. 
Two of these were reduced to man¬ 
slaughter as the result of coiu’t pro¬ 
ceedings in 1956. The number of 
offenders known or suspected to have been 
concerned in 121 of the remaining 123 
murders was 101, tl)e murderers In the 
other 2 cases being undetected. One 
suspected murderer was detained In a 
mental hospital and was not prosecuted, 
and 32 committed suicide before arrests 
could be made; these 33 persons were 
suspected of being concerned in the 
murder of 46 victims. Of the persons 
proceeded against, 1 was certified insane 
before trial, 12 wore found Insane on 
arraignment, and 27 were found guilty 
but insane. These 40 persons wnre 
responsible for 47 of the victims. During 
1955, 9 persons were executed. From 
1955 until July 1957 no person foimd 
guilty was hanged because of the passage 
by the Commons of a private member’s 
bill to abolish cap. punishment. The bill 
was rejected by the House of Lords, and, 
because of the bitter controversy aroused 


by this rejection, the gov. sponsored 
ITomicido Act, 1957, was passed. The 
provisions of this act are described in the 
article Capital. I^unishment; see also 
MURUEll. 

'i'he number of sexual offences known to 
the police has increased from 5018 iu 1938 
to 17,078 in 1955. 

Age GROUI’S of OFFENDERi^ FOR 
Princtpal Indictable Offenceh in 
1955.— 34 per cent of the persons found 
guilty of larceny were over 30 years of 
ago, and 20 per cent were in the 21-30 
age group. 20 per cent were between 
8 and 14 (no child under 8 can bo charged 
with a C.). I'otty pilfering no doubt 
explains this surprising large juvenile 
contribution to the total (luota of lar¬ 
cenies. Only 12 per cent of the persons 
found guilty of ‘breaking and entering’ 
were over 30 j'cars of age; 30 per cent 
being between 8 and 14 years and 22 x>cr 
cent b(‘t,vveen 14 and 17; mischievous 
propensity, the desire for adveiilure, and 
nimbleness of limbs innst surely explain 
the attraction of tl»e xovy young to this 
type of oflence. Heeeiving stolen property 
entails less risk but requires a ready 
market for disposal if tlie is to achieve 
its purpose. It is not therefore surprising 
that 48 per cent of eonvieted receivers of 
stolen proT>ort 3 ’^ were over 30 3 ’oars of age. 
Only 7 per cent we^re in the 17-21 age 
group, hut 26 per eiuit were between 8 and 
17 3 'ears of age. Frauds and false 

pretences require cxi)erience and the 
greater opportunities of sueeessfuJ iiccoin- 
plisliment more readily available to older 
men. 69 per ('ont of those eonvictc^d 
were over 30 and 23 per cent between 21 
and 30. The 3 age groups between them 
contributed a modest quota of 8 per cent. 

Hobbery (q.v.), which reiiuires the 
audacity and physical strciigtli of younger 
men, was largely the province of 5 'oung 
men. Onb’' 13 per cent of offenders were 
children under 14; 17 per cent wore be¬ 
tween 14 and 17 and 20 per cent were 
between 17 and 21. 38 per cent were 

between 21 and 30, The offence has 
apparently lost its allure for men over 
30 (only 12 per cent were in this ago 
group). Mon with a number of previous 
convictioiis and committorl to a career of 
C. no doubt realise that tliey can expect 
long sentences if found guilty of this 
particular offence. Of persons found 
guilty of other offences involving violence 
against the person, the percentages for the 
17-21, 21-30, and over 30 ago groups ore 
respectively, 19, 36, and 36. 

Treatment of Offenders.— Crimi¬ 
nologists differ as to the emphasis to bo 
placed on the retributive, deterrent, and 
reformative aspects of punishment. The 
theory that punishmeuit is intended 
merely as expiation is not suhscTibed to 
by the more progressive penologists. 
Heavy sentences are often imposed by 
judges in the hope that potential offender 
may bo deterred. The most positive 
theory of penology is aimed at the reform 
of the criminal. The most optimistic 
criminologists are forced to admit that 
modern methods have so far failed to 
influence persistent offenders. The Grim- 
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inal Justice Act, 1948, which provided 
extended fonnjs of Imprisonroont for such 
offenders, has launched what tlie report 
of the prison commissioners for 1955 
described as ‘a new and two-pronged 
attack on the i)roblem of recidivism. ’ 
The 'prongs’ are corrective training and 
preventive detention, which are described 
In the section of the Criminal Justice Act 
in the article on Criminal Law. In order 
to deflect persons of the 14 to 17 and 17 to 
‘J1 age groups from a life of C., they may 
be sent to a detention centre (at present 
available for males only) where they 
receive a ‘short, sharp shock' for up to 6 
months in ‘glass house’ conditions. The 
lesson is likely to bo more salutary if the 
detention centre is the offender’s first 
experience of institional treatinent. The 
act ciu’iously makes no provision for com¬ 
pulsory after-care of those who have 
served a term in such a centre. Borstal 
training (q.v., see also Criminal Law) is 
available for young persons aged 16-21. 
Prediction studies of Borstal boys were 
recently made by Dr II. Manhein and 
Leslie Wilkins, and pub. by H.M.S.O. 
They Relocted a sample of 1 in every 3 
entrants to liorstal institutions in 194(>-7, 
the total sample consisting of about 700 
cases of which they used 385 to build the 
prediction equations. Tlio success rate 
among those recommended by the Prison 
Commissioners for Borstal training was 
49 per cent, whilst it was 46 per cent 
among those sent to Borstal against the 
recommendation of tlie Commissioners. 
The authors, without clabuing that 
statistical tables could supersede the 
individual judgment of the court in 
deciding sentences, do suggest that such 
Tables which condense so much informa¬ 
tion covering a wide field could seiwe as a 
useful adjunct. 

During 1955, 16,547 moles and 1127 
females w'ere imprisoned; the comparable 
figures for 1938 were 12,554 and 1074 
respectively. In 1938, 11,737 males and 
2176 females were lined: in 1955 the 
figures were 30,962 and 4711. 

The number of persons placed on proba¬ 
tion (q.v.) has showm no significant change 
in the years under I'cview. In 1938, 
21,820 males and 3525 females w’ere 
placed on probation, compared with 
21,340 and 4552 in 1955. It is dis¬ 
appointing that probation has not been 
more widely used, having regard to the 
expansion of the probation service and the 
greatly improved calibre and ability of the 
officers. 1'he probation system, which 
was introduced by the Probation of 
Offenders Act, 1907, was designed to 
allow many of the persons appearing 
before the court to have ‘ another chance. ’ 

Causes of Crime. —Various explana¬ 
tions have been offered at different times 
of the reasons for C, Poverty has, in the 
past, often been pointed at as a cause of 
O.. but the benefits of the welfare state 
and full employment have not reduced the 
volume of offences. ‘Penny dreadfuls,’ 
the cinema, and ‘horror comics’ have 
been successively blamed for juvenile C. 
Emotional and mental instability have 
also been selected as possible causes. Sir 
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Cyril Burt has suggested that C. is neyer 
duo to one single cause but to a number of 
factors, all of which also conduce to the 
behaviour of non-criminals. Human be¬ 
haviour springs from a complex pattern, 
and not from the artificial isolation of 1 
act. It was suggested in debate in the 
House of Conmions in Jtme 1957 on penal 
reform that the gov. should sponsor 
scientific research into the cause of C. and 
the ciu-lng of offenders. Unless and until 
C. is troatod as a mental disease, offenders 
must, if sane, continue to be held legally 
resijonsible for their criminal acts and to 
suffer the consequences. See also Crimi¬ 
nology (and books quoted at the end of 
this article); Penology ; Police ; Prisons, 
Crimea (Tatar and Russian Krym), 
oblast of the Ukrainian Rep. comprising 
the jieninsiila of the same name (anct 
Taurica Chersoncsiis), almost completely 
surrounded by the Black Sea and the Sea 
of Azov and connected with the mainland 
by the narrow isthmus of Perekop. It 
consists of lowland steppe in the N.. with 
the Crimean iVIts (highest peak Roman- 
Kosh, 1545 ft) along the S. coast, which 
has a Mediterranean climate. There are 
lai*go ii‘on-ore and salt deposits. Area 
lOJ^OO sq. m.; pop. c. 1,000,000, Russians 
and Ukrainians (before 1940’8 also Tatars, 
Jews, Germans, Greeks, and Bulgarians). 
C. has metaUurgioal, engineering, and 
food (fishing, fmit-oalining, wine) indns- 
tritw. Wlieat and tobacco are cultivated, 
and viniculture and horticulture prac¬ 
tised; there is also sheep breeding. There 
are many health and holiday resorts 
(500,000 patients and tourists yearly in 
1930*8). The prin. tns are Simferopol’ 
(cap.), SoYostopor, Kerch’, Yevpatoriya, 
Feodosiya, Yalta. C. w^as inhabited in 
antiquity by Cimmerians, Taurians, and 
Scythians. From the 7th cent, bo the 
S. Crimea w^as colonised by Greeks (see 
Chersonese; Bosporan Kingdom), and 
it later belonged to Romo and Byzantium, 
and from the 13th cent, to Venice and 
Genoa. From the 3rd cent. N. C. was 
subject to invasions by Gotlis (who sur¬ 
vived there tiU tlie IGth cent.), Huns, 
Avars, Khazars, Peohonegs, (Jumans, and 
in 1239 Tatars (.9ee Golden Horde; 
Crimean Khanate). In 1475 S. C. woe 
conquered by Turks, who in 1478 estab. 
suzerainty over the Crimean Khanate 
which lasted till 1774. In 1783 C. was 
annexed to Russia and included in New 
Russia (q.v.). The majority of Tatars 
omigiated to Turkey. In the Crimean 
War (q.v.) the Allies landed in C. and took 
Sevastopol’. In 1917-20 C. had sev. 
Tatar nationalist, as well as Russian 
Communist and anti-Communist, govs., 
was imder Gev. occupation (1918), and 
witnessed many battles of the civil war. 
In 1921 the Crimean (Tatar) Autonomous 
Ron. was formed within the Russian 
Federal Rep. C. was again occupied by 
the Germans, 1941-3, and was the scene 
of bitter fighting (Sevastopol’, Kerch', 
Perekop). The C. Autonomous Rep. was 
abolished in 1945 after the deportation of 
the Tatar pop. to Asiatic Russia for 
alleged collaboration with the Germans. 
The Crimean oblast was transferred to 
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tJtie Ukratue in 1054. Tlie 1957 decree on 
r^abUltatlon of deported peoples did not 
ino^de Crimean Tatars. Sfer/w. Kolarz, 
and Her Colonies, 1952; K. Pipes, 
The Formation of the Soviet Union, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1954. 

Crimean War (1853-6) was brought 
about largely through the aggressive 
policy of Tsar Nicholas I of Russia, who 
had visions of a Russian empire em- 
bracing the whole of SE. Europe, and 
determined to vdn Constantinople. Using 
as his pretext an obscure quarrel In 
Jerusalem between Gk and Lat. Chris¬ 
tians, Nicholas boldly claimed from the 
sultan a protectorate over all the Gk 
Christians in the Ottoman dominions, 
thereby hoping to make the impending 
war a struggle between Cross and Crescent. 
But the sultan issued a solemn edict to the 
Christians, promising thorn full religious 
liberty, and appealing to France and 
England for help. Both powers re¬ 
sponded to his request, the former 
because It was anxious to avenge Moscow, 
the latter because it feared its E. posses¬ 
sions would be menaced were Russia 
allowed to reach the Mediterranean. The 
Manchester leaders, Cobden and Bright, 
courageously denounced the war In tlic 
face of a bellicose people. The actual war 
extended from 1853 to 185G, being ter¬ 
minated by the unsatisfactory l^eaco of 
Paris. There were some naval engage¬ 
ments in the Baltic, but the true interest 
of the war is concentrated round Sevasto¬ 
pol, the Russian stronghold In the Crimea. 
The alUed forces were at first mustered In 
Vania, but in 1854 were transported to 
Eupatoria, after having suffered terribly 
through cholera. By the victory of the 
Alma in Sept. 1854, when the brunt of the 
fighting fell on the Eng,, a way for the 
allies was cleared to Sevastopol. It was 
during an Oct. attack by the Russian 

f meral Menafiikov upon Balaclava, the 
ng. H.Q., that the Light Brigade won 
fame by its fatal if valiant charge through 
N. Valley. In Nov. the Eng. Guards and 
troops on the hill of Inkennann beat book 
the assaulting Russians, but In spite of 
thoir victory dared not attempt to capture 
Sevastopol by storm. Accordingly the 
aUies settled dowm to a winter siege. 
Tempests VTecked the transports beailng 
clothing, ammunition, etc., so that the 
soldiers were totally unprepared to en¬ 
dure the snows and bitter cold, and 
Florence Nightingale (q.v.), who did noble 
work as nurse, bore vivid testimony to the 
acute sufferings and deprivations and also 
to the patience and courage of the soldiers. 
Early In 1855 the Eng. commandor-in- 
chlef. Raglan, and Nicholas d. In Aug. 
the l^T. and Sardinians, who had joined in 
the war, defeated the Russians at the 
battle of the Chernaya, and the former 
captured the Malakov redoubt, though 
the Eng. were driven back from the 
Redan. In Sept, the Russians surren¬ 
dered Sevaatopol. By the provisions of 
the treaty the Russians abandoned their 
claim to a protectorate over the Chris¬ 
tians, and a^eed not to build any more 
torts on the Euxlne, but recovered 
Sevastopol. The great powers assumed i 


responsibility for seeing that the Porte 
fulfilled its guarantees to the Christians. 
Navigation on the Danube wtis thrown 
open. This war demonstrated to Eng¬ 
land the loUy of attempting to rehabilitate 
Turkey, and the crying need for reform in 
military organisation. See h. Tolstoy, 
Sevastopol, 1863-87; A. W. Kinglake, 
The Invasion of the Crimea, 1899; C. F. 
MaoMunn, The Crimea in Perspective, 
1935: and H. W. V. Temperley, England 
and the Near East, vol. 1, ?ViC Crimea, 1936. 

Crimes, War. The laws of peace remain 
in force despite the state of war, though 
they are subject to exceptions which 
operate in certain circumstances and 
certain conditions. War sanctions by 
its very existence the use of force, the 
use of le)thal weapons, the destruction of 
life and property. Hence many modern 
states have long reached an agreement by 
which they decided to introduce order into 
the chaos of war, or, in other words, to 
make ‘laws of warfare’ by way of pro¬ 
viding a solution of the age-old conflict 
between brute force which knows no 
limits and force controlled by rules. 
These laws of warfare are a groat com¬ 
promise resulting from the conflict be¬ 
tween the command of law and the 
necessities of war. Though they have 
been disregarded flagrantly In certain 
instances, they have over the past cent, 
done much to minimise the necessary 
suftoring which war entails. But in 
recent years the emergence of such 
weapons of destruction as the atom and 
hydrogen hombs, and the rise to power of 
states such as Communist China, which 
have never fonually accepted the rules 
laid down in earlier declarations, have 
made them less effective in practice. 

Long before the world wars there were 
numerous written laws of warfare—con¬ 
ventions, regalations, protocols, etc.—and 
these together form the body of the Inter¬ 
national (writt/eii) laws of warfare. 
Among them are the declaration of Paris, 
1856 (q.v.); the Geneva Convention, 1864, 
for improving the conditions of wounded 
soldiers; 13 Hague conventions, signed 
between 1899 and 19{)7, and various 
Hague declarations, e.g. that of 1899, con¬ 
cerning projectiles diffusing asphyxiating 
gases (wfiioh is confirmed and extended by 
the protocol of 1925); the Geneva Conven¬ 
tion of 1929 on the treatment of sick and 
wounded and of prisoners of war; and 
the Loudon Protocol of 1936 relating to 
the use of submarines against merchant 
vessels. But the mere fact that thla body 
of laws does not expressly cover all crimes 
does not mean that the rules of warfare 
approve of such omitted crimes. The 
Fourth Ha^e Convention, 1907, covers 
omissions by saying that the powers 
'are inspired by the desire to diminish 
the evils of war’ and that 'the right of 
belligerents to adopt means of injuring 
the enemy is not unlimited* (Article 22). 
In short, the lack of written law is only a 
formal deficiency and altogether the rules 
of warfare must be sought in (a) the 
written international rufes of warfare 
embodied in International agreements; 
(6) the unwritten International law, as 
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defined In the Ha0io oortventlons and 
Article 88 of the Statute of the Pertnauent 
Court of International Juatlcje; and (c) 
muniolpal legislation—for it seems obvious 
from passages in the international conven¬ 
tions that the signatory powers undertook 
to translate the stipulations of the respec¬ 
tive agreements into the language of 
municipal law, by their penal codes, 
niilltary codes, or spooial legislation; and 
this applies not only to the contractual 
obligations of the signatories which form 
the subject of the international con¬ 
ventions, but also to all those rules or 
international laws of war which result! 
from the ‘usages established between 
civilised nations, from the laws of hu¬ 
manity, and the requirements of the 
public consoienco,’ for they are the ‘silent’ 
rules of warfare. A war crime therefore 
does not necessarily differ from any other 
ci’lme, though a typic^al list of ‘ war crimes ’ 
was drawn up bv the ‘Commission on 
Responsibility,’ which was charged with 
the task of investigating the matter of 
atrocities committed by the Central 
Powers during the ITlrst world War (see 
American Jmmal of IrUemaiiimcU Lati\ 
vol. xiv, 1920). Obviously some W. C. 
could only be committed through the 
opportunity offered by war conditions; 
but, BUbstantiallv, this does not differen¬ 
tiate a crime of violence committed during 
war from one committed In peacetime. 
One authority lists vaiious elements as 
the essentials for qualifying ‘war crimes': 
‘They aro acts of violence (both positive 
and negative violence); they are com¬ 
mitted under specially favotirahle circum¬ 
stances created by war; committed by r 
special group of persons in connection with 
the war (e.g, anny commanders, police in 
tx^cupied countries, commandants of 
prisoner-of ^var camps); committed during 
war; and are not covered by the excep¬ 
tions provided by the international laws 
of warfare’ (M. Lachs). Certainly the 
element of violence was emphasised by 
the Inter-A Hied Conference at St James’s 
Palace (Jan. 1942), whoso delegates 
signed a declaration in which they 
uifirmed tliut acts of violence perpetrated 
by the Oemuins and tlieir allies and 
associates against the civilian pops, were 
at variance witii accepted ideas con- 
coniing acts of war and political offences 
as those are understood by civilised 
nations, and plticed among their prin. 
aims the pnnishment of those guilty and 
responsible for these crimes; and they 
expressed their determination to see that 
the guilty, whatever their nationality, 
were sought for and handed over to 
Justice, and that the sentences pronounced 
were carried out. 

The defect in the past in these prohibi¬ 
tive provisions of International law has 
been that there was no court with power to 
try and to punish the transgressor. ‘It 
Is,’ wrote Lord Simon, on the Nuremberg 
trial, ‘the creation of the court, not the 
enunciation of the law, that Is the novelty; 
and few people wiU feel their sense of 
Justice otitraged because when Germany 
collapsed the Allies decided to create such 
a court rather than to let those who were 
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guilty of such deeds Violate the law With 
Impunity.' The outcome of this decision 
was a charter constituting the tribunal 
which tried and condemned the loading 
Nazi criminals at Nuremberg (see 
NtmBMfBERO Trial). In that trial Lord 
Justice Lawrence disposed of the ftr post 
facto pleas of the defendants, particularly 
as such pleas affected wars of aggression 
regarded as crimes. For the defendants 
it was urged that a fundamental principle 
of all law—international and domestic or 
municipal—is that there can be no 
pnnishment of crime without a pre¬ 
existing law. Nullum crimen Hne lege, 
nulla poena sine lege. It was submitted 
that ex post facto punishment is abhorrent 
to the law of all civilised nations, that no 
sovereign power had made aggressive war 
a crime at the time the alleged criminal 
acts were committed, that no statute had 
defined aggressive war, that no penalty 
had boon fixed for its conimission, and no 
court had been created to try and punish 
the offenders. Ijord Justice Lawrence, in 
delivering the Judgment of the court, 
said that the maxim nullum crimen sine 
lege is not a limitation of sovereignty, but 
is in general a principle of justice. ‘To 
assert,’ he said, ‘that it is unjust to punish 
those who in deftano© of treaties and 
assurances have attacked neighbouring 
states without warning is obviously untrue, 
for in snch circumstances the attacker 
must know that he is doing wrong, and so 
far from it being unjust to punish him, 
it would he unjust if his wrong were 
allowed to go unpunished. Occupying 
the positions they (lid in the government 
of Germany, the defendants, or at least 
some of them, must have known of the 
treaties signed by Germany outlawing 
recourse to war for the settlement of 
international disputes; tliey must have 
knowm that they were acting In doflanoo 
of all international law when in complete 
deliberation they carried out their designs 
of invasion and aggression. On this view 
; of the ons('» alone, it would appear that the 
I maxim has no application to the present 
facts.’ It was also submitted on behalf 
of most of these defendants that in doing 
what they did they were acting under the 
orders of Hitler, and therefore could not be 
hold responsible for the acts committed 
by them in carrying ont these orders. 
‘The fact that the defendant acted 
pursuant to order of his gervernment or 
of a superior shall not free him from 
responsibility, hut may be considered 
in mitigation of punishment’ (Article 8 
of the International Military Tribunal). 
‘The provisions of this article,' said Lord 
Justice Lawrence, 'are in conformity with 
the law of all nations. That a soldier was 
ordered to kill or torture in violation of 
the international law of war has never 
been recognised as a defent?© to such 
acts of brutality, though, os the charter 
here provides, the order may be urged 
in mitigation of the punlShmePt. ‘The 
true test, which is found in varying 
degrees in the criminal law of most nations, 
la not the existence of the order, but 
whether moral choice was in feiot'possible.' 

Trials of war criminals began shortly 
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after iUia end of hostilities, and even In 
11055 iBoibted cases were still beinpr heard. 
jSxact flsrures of trials and sentences are 
jtoown, since the Soviet Union has 
uavar disclosed her statistics on the sub- 
J^t, blit some .‘i0,000 persons were tried in 
Europe (excluding Russia) and the Far E., 
and death sentences passed on over 2000. 

The evidence of repatriated Amer. and 
Brit, prisoners of war proved that acts of 
calculated cruelty and brutality were 
carried out by N. Korean and Chinese 
soldiers duriner the war in Korea: and in 
Oct. 1953 the U.S.A. asked the U.N. to 
examine atrocities committed by the 
Chinese and N. Koreans against Allied 
prisoners diirini;r the war. On 3 Dec. the 
assembly passed a resolution (opposed 
only by the Soviet bloc) condemning war 
atrocities in ^-eneral and expressinjr m*ave 
concern at reports of such atrocities in 
Korea. But the perpetratoi-s of these 
atrocities Ijave, of course, never been 
broiif?lit to trial. 

Criminal Appeal, Court of, w’as estab. In 
Engfland by the C Yimitial Appeal Act, 1907. 
The judfjes clifjible to sit in the court are 
the lord chief justice and the judges of 
the Queen’s Reneh Div. (appointed for the 
purpose by the lord chief justice with the 
consent of the lord chancellor for such 
period as he thinks desirable in each case). 
The number of judg'es at any sitting is 
three. By the above-mentioned Act the 
right of appeal is given to a person (a) 
against conviction on ground of aiipeal 
involving a question of law; (b) with the 
leave of the (!Ourt or upon the eortillcate 
of the judge who tried the prisoner that it 
is a fit case for app(*al, against conviction 
on any ground of appeal involving a 
question of fact alone, or a question of 
mixed law and fact, or any other ground 
which appears to the court to b(5 a sulli- 
cient ground of appeal; (c) with the leave 
of the court against the sentence unless 
the sentence be one fixed by law. The 
court in any such appeal shall allow the ap¬ 
peal if they think that the verdict of the 
Jury should he set aside on the ground that 
it is unreasonable or cannot be enijported 
on the evidence, or that the judgment of 
the court before whom the appellant was 
convicted sliould be set aside on the 
ground of a wrong decision on any ques¬ 
tion of law, or that, for any reason, there 
was a miscarriage of justice. The court 
may, however, dismiss the appeal, not¬ 
withstanding that they are of opinion that 
the point raised in the appeal might bo 
decided in favour of the appellant, if they 
-consider that no substantial miscarriage of 
Justice has actually occurred. On an 
appeal against sentence the court shall, 
if they think that a different sentence 
should have been passed, quash the sen¬ 
tence passed at the trial and pass such 
other sentence (more or loss severe) war¬ 
ranted in law by the verdict, and this 
implies a power to increase the term of 
imprisonment given in the court below. 
The court shall, if they allow an appeal 
against conviction, quash the conviction 
and direct a judgment and verdict of 
acquittal to be entered. The principle 
upon which the court act is that of 


attaining the end of substantial justice. 
They will not quash a sentence upon a 
mere technicality, but require proof that 
there is a doubt whether, had the pro¬ 
ceedings been conducted dilTerontly, the 
jury would have found another verdict. 
In this connection it is to be noted that the 
court have decided that the prisoner is 
entitled to have his defence, however 
weak or improbable, included by the judge 
in his Kumming-up, and the omission of 
this duty by the judge is sufficient to npset 
the verdict on appeal. The appellant is 
entitled to ho present on the hearing of an 
appeal against conviction, hut not aii 
ai>plication for leave to appeal. 

Criminal Investigation Department 
(C.I.D.). A detective branch of the 
Xiolico force was formed at yGotland Yard 
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Tho building of tho Metropolitan Police 
at New Scotland Yard, from the Victoria 
Embankment, London 

as early as 1842, but tho status of a 
separate ‘department’ was not given 
until 1878, when tho C.I.D. was created 
under the director, Howard Vincent. 
Tho C.I.D. now operates both at New 
Scotland Yard and at dist. police H.Q. 
It is subdivided into numerous branches, 
among which are tho Special Branch, 
which is concerned with the protection of 
State personages and with crimes directed 
against the State; the Central Dffleo; tho 
Crimmal Record Olllce; the Finger Print 
Bureau; and the Flying Squad. The 
strength at tho end of 1955 was 1442. 
Officers have to have at least 2 years’ 
service in the uniform branch before 
appointment to the C.I.D. The C.I.D. 
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is noted lor its excellent team work and 
operates far beyond the bounds of 
London. In 1955 Metropolitan Police 
O.LD. officers made 12,065 inquiries at 
the request of provincial forces and 392 
on behalf of overseas forces. 

Criminal Justice, see Criminal Law, 
Criminal Law. The ol>joct of C. L. is 
the prevention of crimes by the tliroat of 
punishment. Crime has never been 
satisfactorily defined, but it may bo said 
to have the following characteristics: 

■* (a) it is a harm, brouprht about by human 
conduct, which the sovereign power in 
the State desires to prevent; (h) among: the 
measures of prevention selected is the 
threat of punishment; (c) legal proceesclings 
of a special kind are empl 03 U‘-d to decide 
whether the accused did in fact cause that 
liarni, and is, according to law, to be held 
legally responsible for doing so’ (C. rt. 
Kenny, Outlines of (Criminal Law). An 
act such ns an assault or damage to 
propertj^ may be both a crime punishable 
OB a wrong to the community and a tort 
^ving rise to payincnt of damages to the 
individual whose private right has been 
violated. Some crimes, such as treason 
and perjury, do not form the subject 
matter of civil actions. Conduct although 
socially reprehensible- or even immoral is 
not a crime unless recognised as such by 
statute or the common law. The e-ourts 
have on rare occasions declared certain 
anti-social acts to constitute public 
mischief. The general principle of ICng. 
C. L. Is that the courts will not abrogate 
legislative functions and vdll not impose 
punishment for any act unless it is 
specifically forbidden by law. 

Classification of Cr lines 

In Eng. C. L. crimes are indictable 
(triable bj^ a jury) or non-indietable 
friable summarily by magistrates with¬ 
out a jury). Indictable otTcnces include 
(1) treason, (ii) felonies (other than 
treasons), and (iii) misdemeanours, (i) 
Treasons felonies aimed at the safety 
of the State (see Treason); (ii) felonies 
(other than treason) are the more serious 
Climes such as murder, manslaughter, 
burglary, larceny, rape, and bigamy; 
(iii) misdemeanours are usually, but not 
necessarily, loss heinous crimes such as 
perjury, conspiracy, false pretences, riot, 
and assault. The distinction between 
felonies and misdemeanours is less 
important than formerly. In feudal 
times a felony (the price of a fief) signified 
any offence for which the offender was 
liable to forfeit Ms fief or land to the lord 
of the fee. Later the term was extended 
to crimes punishable by forfeiture of 
goods. In the 18th cent, most felonies 
were capital offences. Acts which are 
felonies are either so described in statutes 
defining offences or ore so by virtue of the 
common law. Felonies and misdemeanours 
differ mainly In their consequences: a 
suspected felon may, under oortain 
conditions, be arrested without a warrant, 
but not so a misdemeanant; felonies must 
be tried on indictment (q.v.), whereas 
misdemeanours are triable on indictment 
or information; a person charged with a 


misdemeanour may be released on ball 
(q.v.), but not so a person accused of a 
serious felony; a felon must be prosecuted 
before a person injured by the felony can 
sue for damages in the civil courts, but 
this does not apply to misdemeanours. 
Scottish 0. L. does not distinguish 
between felonies and misdemeanours. 

Crimes may also be classified a<5Cording 
to their nature, i.e. offences against the 
public or state, offences against the 
person, offences affecting property. 

(i) Offences against the public Include 
these: (a) against the sovereign and gov., 
e.g. treason, sedition, and coinage 
offences; (5) against religion, e.g. blas¬ 
phemy (q.v.); (c) against public justice, 
e.g. perjury, champerty (q.v.), main¬ 
tenance (q.v.), breach of prison (see 
Breach), and compounding (q.v.) of¬ 
fences; (d) against public peace, e.g. riots, 
libels, unlawful assembly: (e) iigainst 
public trade, morals, health, and good 
order, e.g. smuggling, bigamy, indecency, 
incest, adulteration, and keeping gaming 
houses. 

(ii) Offences against the person include 
murder, manslaughter, rape, wounding, 
assault. 

(iii) Offences against property include 
larceiiy^, burglary, embezzlement, obtain¬ 
ing by false pretences, receiving stolen 
goods. 

Criminal licsponsibility 

The usual rule in Eng. C. L. is that no 
one is a criminal unless lie has a guilty 
mind. Motive is irrelevant. Criminal 
intention, a guilty mind, and malice are 
synonymous in C. L., and indicate not ill- 
will against a particular person, but that 
a wrongful act has been done inten¬ 
tionally -without just cause. Malice is an 
essential element uuIcrs an act is specifi¬ 
cally or implicitly declared to be criminal 
without proof of guilty intention. For 
example the adulteration of food, even if 
accidental, can bo an offence under the 
Food and Drugs Acts, and offences can 
bo committed in connection with the sale 
of intoxicating liquors, without any 
guilty intent. In general, ignorance of 
the law is no excuse, although sometimes 
mistake of facts may bo. A man cannot 
plead innocence on the ^ound that he was 
unaware that larceny is illegal. But he 
will not be guilty of larceny of an article 
if he can show that he honestly believed 
that he had a lawful claim to take it. A 
person is presumed to be responsible for 
criminal acts unless ho is ^vlthin one of the 
following categories: 

(a) Infancy. Infants under 8 years of 
age are presumed to be absolutelv in¬ 
capable of crime. Children between 8 and 
14 years of age are not criminally liable 
unless proved to have guilty knowledge. 

(h) Insanity. An insane person is 
incapable of criminal responsibility. 
Sanity is presumed unless rebutted by 
proof that the accused at the time of 
committing the act was labouring under 
such a defect of reason, such disease of the 
mind, as not to know the nature and 
quality of the act he was doing, or, if he 
did know it, that he did not know that he 
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was doiofir wrong («ce CRiaiiNOLOaY). 
Where the insanity is pai'tial, ie. where 
the deltisionB cover one or more matters 
only, the tost of responsibility depends 
on whether, assuming the facta to be as 
the accused in his delusion supposed them, 
the act was nevertheless contrary to the 
law, and also whether the accused knew 
the act was contrary to the law. 

(c) Drunkenness is no excuse for crime, 
although it may be relevant in con¬ 
sidering the motive or Intent with which 
the accused committed the act; and 
chronic drunkenness, causing a degree of 
madness temporary or permanent, may 
render the accused criminally irresponsi¬ 
ble. Tilie test of criminal responsibility 
in the case of drunkenness is not the same 
as for Insanity, and where the defence 
sets up only drunkenness and not in¬ 
sanity, the judge will not direct the jury 
on the question whether, even if the 
prisoner knew what he was about, he 
knew that he was acting unlawfully. 
The House of Lords, confirming these 
principles in the case of Rex v. Beard in 
1920, also held that evidence of drunken¬ 
ness which makes the accused incapable 
of forming the specific intent essential os 
an ingredient in the crime with wliich he 
is charged should bo considered with 
other facts proved so as to determine 
whether he had such intent. 

{(1) Duress, Persons committing acts 
other>vise criminal, imder the threat of 
death or grievous bodily harm, are, in 
general, deomod irrospomsible for such acts. 
This does not, however, apply to murder. 

(c) Marital coercion. A woman, charged 
with a crime, otlier than treason or 
murder, shall have a good defence if she 
can prove that she committed It in the 
presence of and under the coercion of her 
husband. 

Parties to a Crime 

(a) Principal in the first degree is the 
actual offender In whose ^lilty mind lay 
the last blamable mental cause of the 
criminal act. Usually this is the person 
who commits the crime itself, but even 
11 he does so through an innocent agent 
such as a 6-year-old cliild having no 
blamable intention, lie is himself the 
principal in the first degree. 

(b) Principal in the second de^rree is one 
who aids and abehs the perpetrator of a 
felony at the time of its commission. 
For example, if 2 nwm arc engaged in a 
robbery and one kills tlie person being 
robbed, the other is equally punishable 
as a principal in the second degree. 

(c) Accessory before the fact is one who 
procures or counsels another to commit a 
felony. There can be no accessory to 
treason or misdemeanour, all participants 
being principals (see Accessory). 

(d) Accessory after the fact is one who, 
knowing that a felony has been com¬ 
mitted by another, receives, relieves, 
comforts, or as^ts the felon (see Breach). 

Courts of Criminal Jurisdiction, 

In England criminal cases are heard by 
the central criminal court (q.v.), asaiy-e 
oourte, county or quarter sessions (see 


County Sessions), and magistrates' 
courts. The queen’s bench div. has a 
jurisdiction in all criminal cases, but 
rarely exercises it. Since the abolition 
in 1948 of peers’ right to bo tried on 
indictment by the House of Lorrla, that 
House is no longer in practice a court of 
first instance. Criminal appeals are 
heard by the court of criminal appeal and, 
in cases certified by the attorney-general 
as being of exceptional public importance, 
by the House of Lords. The divisional 
court of the queen’s bench div. has an 
appellate jurisdiction on points of law on 
a case stated by quarter sessions or 
magistrates' courts. Quarter sossioos 
can hear appeals on law or fact from 
deciisions of magistrates’ courts. 

Punishment of Crime 

Crimes, according to their gravity or the 
age of the offender, are punishable by 
hanging. Imprisonment, Borstal (q.v.) or 
approved school training, or fines (q.v.). 
Until 21 Mar. 1957 the cilmos of murder, 
high treason, piracy with violence, and 
setting fire to her majesty’s ships and 
dockyards, etc, carried the penalty of 
hanging. For the present position, see 
Capital Punishment. Impilsonment 
is imposed for a wide range of offences. 
The persistent offender can bo sentenced 
to a term of corrective training or pro 
vontive detention. If a person not under 
21 is convicted on indictment of an 
offence punishable with 2 or more years’ 
Imprisonment and has been twice pre¬ 
viously convicted since ho attained 17 
years of age of offences similarly punish¬ 
able, the court may, with a view to liis 
reformation and the prevention of crime, 
in lieu of any other sentenoe, pass a 
sentence of corrective training of not loss 
than 2 nor more than 4 years. This 
period of training is to be followed by a 
period of supervision if the offender is 
released before the expiration of his 
sentence. If the persistent offender is 
not less than 30 and has been convicted 
on indictment on at least 3 previous 
occasions since 17 years of ago, and was 
on at least 2 of those occasions sentenced 
to Borstal training, imprisomnont, or 
corrective training, the court may 
sentence him to a term of provenUvo 
detention of not less than 5 nor more 
than 14 years. 

Cliildren imdor 17 may be sent to an 
approved school (see also below). Persons 
convicted of an indictable offence puniah- 
able with imprisonment, who are 16 but 
under 21 on the day of conviction, may bo 
sentenced to a period of Borstal training. 

No court may impose a aentonoo of 
whipping. But under the Criminal Jus¬ 
tice Act, 1948, a male prisoner may bo 
ordered by a visiting committee to 
receive 18 strokes (12, if he Is under 21) of 
a cat-o’-ninc-tails or birch rod for mutiny, 
incitement to mutiny, or gross porsonal 
violence to a prison omcer. 

The Crown, through the home soore- 
tary, may exercise the prerogative of 
pardon, or reprieve a person convicted of 
murder by commuting the death sentenoe 
to a term of imprisonment. 
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Criminal Justice Act, 1948, embodied' 
eonsiderable penal reforms and pro¬ 
cedural ohangres in tbe C. L. It abolished 
sentences of penal seiTitudo, hard 
labour^ and whipping (except as above). 
It amends the law relating to the proba¬ 
tion of offenders, provides new methods 
for dealing with peraons liable to imprison¬ 
ment, and modifies the treatment of 
young criminals. 

(а) Procedural changes. IMviloge of 
peerage in criminal proceedings is 
abolished. The right of peremptory 
challenge of Jurors is abolished, but an 
accused person is protected by his right 
to chaUenge a Juror ‘on cause shown.’ 
Certain powers of arrest without a war¬ 
rant conferred by the Vagrancy Act, 
1824, have been restricted. 

(б) Probaium. For an offence for which 
sentence is not fixed by law, the court 
may, instead of imposing a term of 
imprisonment, linving regard to the 
tljaracter of the offender and the nature 
of his offence, place him under the super¬ 
vision of a probation officer for a period 
of not less than 1 and not more than 3 
years. In order tliat the offender may 
not bo ijifluenoed by undesirable asso¬ 
ciates, a probation order may require him 
to reside in an apjjroved hostel or home. 
An offender who, although not cortiftable 
as being of unsound mind or mentally 
defective, is, In the opinion of the court. 
In need of and likely to respond to 
mental treatment, may he re<iuired under 
a i>robation order to submit to such 
treatment as a voluntary patient. A 
probationer will not be deemed to have 
ftiilod to comply with such a requirement 
merely l)ecau 80 ho has refused to imdeigo 
any surgical, clectriciU, or other treat¬ 
ment, if tlio court considers that his 
refusal was reasonable. An offender wl»o 
disobeys a probation order may bo 
dealt with by tho court in any manner in 
which it coiild have dealt with him it it 
bad Just convicted him of his original 
offence. A young offender may bo 
required to attend an ’ attendance centre ’ 
for a enecifio number of hours. 

(c) Young offenders. A young person 
who, at the time when he committed a 
capital offence, appeared to a court to 
have been under tho age of 18, may not 
be sentenced to doatli but shall be ordered 
to be detained during her majesty’s 
pleasure. A court of sizmraary Jurisdic¬ 
tion may not impose imprisonment on a 
person under 17 years of age, and a 
com*t of assize or quarter sessions may 
not impose imprisonment on a person 
muler 16 years of age; a person under 21 
shali only be sentenced to imprisonment 
if the court is satisfied that there is no 
other appropriate method of dealing with 
him. ’l^he alternatives to imprisonment 
are probation orders, detention in a deten¬ 
tion centre, and training at a Borstal 
tnstitntlon, but a court may not order a 
person to be detained at a detention 
centre if he has previously been sentenced 
to Imprisonment or Borstal training, or If 
he Is not loss than 17 years of age and has 
previously been ordered to be so detained 
since reaching that age. A court of sum¬ 


mary Jurisdiction inJlioting imurisonizikent 
on a person between 17 ana 21 must 
record Its reason for its opinion that no 
other method of dealing with the offender 
is appropriate. The Act contemplates 
that a young offender discharged from 
prison shall be under adequate simr- 
vision to assist bis rehabilitation and to 
deflect him from crime. Tbe Act, there¬ 
fore, provides that offenders imder 21, 
sentenced to 12 months’ imprisonment or 
more, shall. In approved cases, be 
licensed at the time when ordinarily dno 
for discharge os remission for good con¬ 
duct. The licence provides for the 
suptsrvision of the offender, who for tho 
remainder of the period is liable to recall. 
Some Important changes in Borstal 
training are made by tho Act. The age 
limit is fixed at 21 and qualification for 
Boratal training has been widened so that 
a court is empowered to order It, if 
satisfied of its efficacy, having regard to 
tlie circumstances of the offence and the 
character and previous conduct of the 
offender. Tho actual period of detention 
in a Borstal institution may not exceed 3 
years or be less than 12 months. See 
A1‘PROvtcd Schools, Rkformatqries 
AND Industrial Schools; Bobstal 
Trainino; Children and YouNa Per¬ 
sons, Welfare of. 

Scots Law .—Scottish C. L. In its 
essootials closely resembles the Eng. but 
differs in Its terminology, which is bor¬ 
rowed from civil law (q.v.), although 
often applied with a different shade of 
meaning, e.g. criminal intent or malice la 
known as dole (Lat. dolus, fraud, deceit); 
and small petty offences are generally 
called delicts. By Scots law no pri¬ 
vate party except the person Injured or 
Ids next of kin can accuse criminality; 
and in order to do so he must obtain the 
Lord Advocate’s consent to the prosecution 
with a right of appeal to the High Court of 
Justiciary shoula such consent be refused. 

See J. F. Stephen, Digest of Criminal 
Law, 1877, 1926, and History of the 
Crimiiial Law of England, 1883; B* F. 
Harris, TJw Prineimies tmd 
Crvmmal Jmot 189% 1^6; P« BOiliM 
Criminal Jumce tn EngkmAl 
A. M. WUshere, Elements of Crhmnm 
Law and Procedure, 1935; H. Mannheim, 
The Dilemma of Penal Reform, 1939; 
C. S. Kenny, OuUines of Criminal Law, 
16th od. by J. W. O. Turner, 1952. 

United States .—The principles under¬ 
lying the C. I». of the U.S.A. are those of 
the Eng. common law. Most of the 
maxims familiar to tbe student of Eng. 
C. L. obtain in the Amer. system, e.g. 
the maxim, neminem ignoraniia eorum 
quae quis scire tenetur excusat, i.e. every 
person is hound and is presumed to know 
tho law at his peril. The C. L., whether 
common or statute. Is Imperative with 
reference to the conduct of individuals; 
so that where a statute forbids or com¬ 
mands anything to be done, any act of 
omission or commission contrary to the 
prohibition or command is an offence at 
common law and indiotable in tbe U.S.A. 
as in England. An offence which may 
be the subject of oitminal procedure is 
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defined In the classic Amer. authorities 
as an act committed or omitted in 
violaticm of a public law either forbidding 
or commanding it (144 U.S. 677). As 
respects the sources of Amer. C. L., it is an 
accepted principle that when a statute 
punifllies a crime by its legal designation, 
without enumerating the acts which 
constitute it, then it is necessary to resort 
to the common law for a delinitiou of the 
crime with its distinctions and qualifica¬ 
tions; hence if an act Is made criminal, 
but no mode of prosecution is directed or 
no punishment provided, the common law 
comes Into operation, prescribing the 
mode by prosecution or by Indictment. 
This is the common law of England, but 
might now be properly called the common 
law of the U.S.A. (Baldwin’s Century 
Edition of Bouvier's Law Dictionary^ 1926). 
Many if not all the cardinal principles 
of the Eng. and Amer. systems of C. L. 
are identical, e.g. that every one Is 
presumed to be innocent till the contrary 
18 shown; that the question of guilt le to 
be detennined without reference to a 
prisoner’s general character; that the 
prisoner cannot he required to criminate 
himself; but this principle Is subject to the 
position that where the prisoner testifies 
in his own behalf he may be cross- 
ex€unined like any other witness, Just as 
in Eng. criminal procedure imder the 
Criminal Evidence Act, 1898. Though 
the states owe their law to tho one com¬ 
mon source, the common law of England, 
it cannot be said that one corpus juris of 
G. L. prevails In the U.S.A. os a whole; 
for in the administration of the C. L. each 
state has its exclusive jurisdiction as a 
sovereign independent community; each 
with its own Judges and Its own separate 
procedure, subject always to the over¬ 
riding restrictions imposed by tho Amer. 
Constitution. As In England, the div. 
Into felonies and misdemoanours prevails, 
but by the operation of statute law It 
occasionally happens that a crime may bo 
a felony in one state and a misdemeanour 
in anotlier; but generally the more 
serious crimes are felonies. In state codes 
or systems of C. L. crimes are further 
divided into the usual categories of crimes 
against tho person and against property, 
other main categories being crimes against 
the public peace (e.g. riots), against trade 
(e.g. offences against the customs laws), 
against decency, against tlie law of nations 
(e g. piracy). There are various * degrees' 
of culpable homicide (see Murder); while 
as regards treason, the sole kinds recog¬ 
nised in the U.S.A. are levying war against 
the State or adhering to its enemies. As 
to the ingredients of any particular crime, 
the general principles are the some in the 
U.S.A. and for the different states as in 
other matured legal systems; and the 
same observation applies to the analysis 
of criminal reBponslbility, e.g. the rule In 
MoNaughton’s case on insanity as a 
defence (see McNaughten Case), and 
again as to the validity or otherwise of 
drunkenness as a defence. In one vital 
particular criminal procedure in the 
U.S.A. is in advance of Eng, procedure, in 
that in a prosecution for a crime in wiiich 


there is no question of vindicating the 
public wrong proceedings are initiated by 
a state official, variously styled the State 
attorney or dist. attorney, who takes the 
place of the private prosecutor In England. 
The suDimary jurisdiction in tho U.S.A. fol¬ 
lows much the same course as In England, 
and similar stages of procediiro. Again, 
as in England, there are juvenile courts 
for the trial or correction of young children 
or young persons. As regards >ippeal the 
accused can, In all tho states, petition tho 
trial court for a new trial, which, however, 
will be granted only If the court thinks the 
conviction cannot stand in law. Generally, 
too, the accused may appeal to a court of 
higher Instance both on a question of law 
and on a question of fact; but tlu're is this 
cardinal difference from the practice that 
prevails in the Eng. court of criminal 
appeal, that tho Amer. court cannot hear 
new evidence nor vary the sentence, but is 
restricted to either quashing the con¬ 
viction or remitting tho ease for re-trial. 

Criminal Responsibility, see Criminal 
Law. 

Criminology, r., the study of the 
causes and nature of crime, must start 
with a consideration of what is meant by 
crime. There is a widespread tendency to 
equate crime and sin, but there are many 
offences against tho law that are not 
regarded as sins by tho accepted moral 
codes of the day and many sins which are 
not criminal since they are not forbidden 
by law. In electing to prohibit certain 
actions, the State cannot ignore the 
ethical standards of tho day, but the 
determining factors are primarily con¬ 
cerned with tho harm tho community may 
suffer through a particular action, rather 
than witli moral issues, taking into 
ac^jount also whothcr the offence can be 
detected in a sutfioient number of cases 
for tho law to be workable. 

C. may be regarded as having its 
genesis in tho work of Lombrosos, the 
founder of tiio Anthropological School of 
C., who pub. his L'Uomo Delinqaentt In 
187G. Lombrosos regarded criminality as 
an Inborn characteristic, associated with 
certain i)hy8ical signs of degeneracy; e.g. 
a receding forehead, small cranium, and 
projecting cars. In later eds. he did admit 
the possible Influence of enviromnent, 
but Ilia work Is still associated witli his 
original conception of tho criminal born. 

There were many critics of his work, 
notably Dr Goring of tho Eng. prison 
medical service, wlio showed that Lom- 
broBos’s so-called stigmata of degeneracy 
were found with equal frequency amongst 
non-cibninal porsons. It is now recog¬ 
nised that no convincing study of crim¬ 
inals is possible without a study of non- 
crim Inals as control groups. 

Although Lombrosos’s views are no 
longer accepted, his influence was very 
great, as ho was the first person to break 
away from a purely moral attitude to 
crime and to attempt to discover Its 
causes by soiontlflo investigation. His 
idea that there is a connection between 
physique and criminality has been sup¬ 
ported by certain aspects of modern 
research, though in very different forms. 
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B. and E. Gliieck, tho leadinj? Ainer. 
orimlnologista, have shown that a certain 
stocky physical type is more common 
amongst delinquents than amongst non- 
criminal youth. But this is recognised as 
only ono factor amongst many and 
certainly not indicating a ‘ born criminal.* 

Other modern investigators who are 
interested in the physical make-up of 
criminals have stressed the influence of 
the endocrine glands. Others have ap¬ 
plied the electro-encephalogi'aph (the 
IC.E.G.) which measures tho electrical 
activity of the brain. Applied first to 
epileiitios, it was found that their K.E.G.s 
showed abnormal rhythms with much 
greater frequency than was the case in the 
normal control group. This is also true 
of tho aggressive psychopath and to a 
lesser degree of the passive psychopath. 
A study of a group of dolinquent boys 
admitted to an approved school showed 
a, high proportion with an abnormally 
slow rhythm of a type which has been 
found to be connected witli tho immature 
liorsonality. 

At tho other end of tho scale are tho 
criminologists who Ignore personal charac.- 
teristica and hold that all ciime is a 
reaction to economic circumstances. 
Statistics show an undeniable close con- 
iH'ction between crime and poverty; o.g. 
crime increases in times of uneinployraent 
and falling standards of living, us during 
the depression of the ’30s. One school of 
criminologists concentrating on ecological 
studies have found that crime is most 
common In the ctmtral industrial dists. of 
a tn where housing conditions are j>oor, 
hilt their conclusions are now seen to be 
not 80 xmiversally applicable as they held. 
Recent Investigations (Mannheim in 
Cambridge and Bagot In Liverpool, for 
oxaraplo) have shown that tho worst 
criminal areas may be the now housing 
estates, not the central slums. Clearly 
sociological and personal factors must be 
relevant as well os material conditions. 

The extreme Marxian view that thinks 
in terras only of economhi conditions 
makes no attempt to explain why, given 
a cMirtain onvlroimient, some persons 
become delinquent and others do not. It 
also assumes without question that 
because crime and i)()verty frequently go 
together tho latter must be tho cause of 
the former. But the oonneotion need not 
be a causal one. Both criminality and 
poverty may bo duo to the same weak¬ 
nesses of character In the individual. 

Tho modern criminologist, like Lom- 
brosos, has again turned to tho study of tlio 
individual. The Individual DelirKiuenf by 
tho Amer. criminologist, W. Hoaly, 1915, 
sot tho pattern of a new approach. But, 
unlike Lombrosos, the modern criminolo¬ 
gist is not concerned solely with physical 
characteristics. These may be important 
in some oases, but they account for only a 
part of the whole personal make-up. 
Psychological factors have also to be 
taken into account, and the reactions of 
the Individual to his family and to his 
educational and social background. 

It was inevitable that the teaching of 
Freud, Jung, and Adler should pro¬ 


foundly affect the study of criminal 
behaviour. Hio stress placed by the 
modern psychologist on the ohlld*s 
earliest years and his relationship to his 
family as determining his later attitudes 
to society has a deep significance for tho 
criminologist, since tho development of a 
social conscience is built up in the first 
instance by the child’s desire to please the 
mother, whilst his later attitude to 
authority may bo a reflection of his 
attitude to his father (see Child Study). 
Modern psychological researcli has also 
shown that tho power to feel affection 
cannot develop normally unless in the 
early years altoction is received from the 
mother (or some substitute for her). 
Dr Bowlby and other psychologists have 
found that prolonged separation from the 
parents at an early ago may render a child 
unable to form emotional relationships, 
Tho result may bo tho alfectiouless 
criminal, whom it is almost impossible to 
Influenco since there is no emotional lino of 
approach. 

The Amer. criminologists Healey and 
Bronnor, who compared the hist, of a 
largo number of delinquent children with 
the hist, of a non-dolmnuent brother or 
Bister, found that nearly all the delinquents 
were very unhappy In their life oiroum- 
stances, owing to a lack of affection, 
jealousy or disharmony In the homo, or to 
a sense of inodequfxcy and failui*c, or to 
other eraotifinal and deepseatod trouble. 
There were at most only 13 per cent of the 
non-dolinquents who had had the samo 
experiences, and in every instance they 
had bwji able to find counterbalancing 
satisfactions, whereas tho delinquents had 
no legitimate alternatives. 

The sense of failure referred to in the 
lost paragraph is of significance in relation 
to the question of the intelligence of 
criminals. It has for long been generally 
accepted that the average intelligence of 
the criminal was below that of tho general 
population. Tho latest research suggests 
that this difference has been much over¬ 
estimated, if it exists at all. It is, how¬ 
ever, certain that young offenders are 
generally backward in the sense that they 
are not up to tho standard which ono 
would expect in view of their age and 
natural InteUigeuee. Their backwardness 
may produce that sense of failure whioh 
turns them to crime os a compensation. 
But the causal connection may not be so 
clear cut as this. Tho ofl!endor’s back¬ 
wardness may be accounted for by 
certain qualities that also tend to produce 
delinquency—inability to stick to a job os 
evinced here by truancy, lack of applica¬ 
tion, and an unwillingness to accept 
authority. Probably the two sets of 
causes react on each other. 

This difficulty in disentangling cause 
and effect is something that is frequently 
found in the study of criminals. The 
pattern formed by the offender's charac¬ 
teristics, physical, mental, and emotional, 
and his reactions to his personal and 
social environment, is infinitely com¬ 
plicated and there is room for many cross 
currents. Modern research has shed 
much light on the different aspects of 
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cxin^al behaTtour, but It has also shown 
that there Is never jnst one cause and that 
the picture is much more complicated 
than earlier criminologists had realised. 

The modem emphasis on the emotional 
and mental factors in the causation of 
crime has produced a school of thousrht 
which, like the Marxian, tends to regrard 
the criminal as made by circumstances, 
thougrh it stresses a wholly different set 
of circumstances. In this view the 
criminal is someone In need of psyeWatrio 
treatment rather than punishment. That 
such treatment has a role to play Is now 
widely realised, but the more responsible 
psychiatric thought recognises its limita¬ 
tions. Nevertheless modern psychologi¬ 
cal work has made it clear that persons do 
exist who without being cortiflably 
insane or insane in the sense laid down by 
the McNaughten Rules (see McNAUfiHTEX 
Case) arc none the less not fully respon¬ 
sible for their actions, though the doctrine 
of lessoned re8ponsil)ility has not yet been 
recognised by Eng. law. See C. Hurt, TJie 
Ymmo Delinquent^ 192.*); W. Tlealy and 
A. Rronner, A New Light on Delinfinency^ 
1935; J. Boivlby, Fourty-Four Juvenile 
Thierses, 1946; S. and E. Gluock, Un¬ 
raveling Juvenile Delinquency^ 1950; 
S. Hurwltz, Criminology, 1952; H. Jones, 
Crime and the Penal System, 1956; \V. A. 
Elkin, English l*cnal System, 1957. 

Crimmitftohau, see Khimmttsohait. 

Crimp, one who decoyed men Into the 
naval or military (but especially naval) 
service. Apparently the us\ial method 
employed was to ply a man with drink and 
then induce him to sign articles of service. 
Section 111 of the Merchant Shipping Act, 
1894, provides that only a person who 
holds a licence from the Board of Trade, or 
who is the owmer or master or mate of a 
ship, or is the servant and in the constant 
emidoyment of the owner of a ship, or is a 
superintendent, may engage a seaman to 
lie entered on board any ship in the 
U.K. There Is a further provision that no 
one may receive any seaman to bo so 
entered If ho knows that the seaman has 
been engaged in contravention of the Act. 
The penalty is a fine not exceeding £5 for 
each offence. 

Crinan Canal, Argyll, Scotland, con¬ 
necting C. Loch on the Sound of Jura 
with Loch Fyne at Ardrishaig. It is 
about 9 m. long and 24 ft broad, and was 
completed in 1801. 

Crinkle, in horticulture, a term indi¬ 
cating virus diseases which cause pucker¬ 
ing of plant leaves, os in strawberry C. 

Crinoidea (Gk krinon, lily; eidos, form), 
beautiful class of echlncxlorms containing 
about 800 living species and more than 
2000 fossil forms; the extinct crinoids are 
usually spoken of as stone-lilies, and the 
existing species as sea-lilies. In general 
structure they resemble other echlno- 
dorms, such as the starfishes, but they 
have many features peculiar to them¬ 
selves. Some of the best-knowm species 
are Antedon rosacea, the feather-star, 
Rhizocrinus lofotensis, which occurs at 
»eat depths of the Atlantic, and 
Pentacrintis asterius, which is found in the 
Paoifio. 


Crinoline (Lat. crinis, hair, linum, flax, 
linen), name given to a stiff horsehair 
fabric formerly used to distend women’s 
skirts. A wired structure worn beneath 
the gown to widen the garment at the hem 
was also called a C. The name too, is 
often applied j.alike to the Elizabethan 



farthingale (o.v.), the later hooped petti¬ 
coat used in the 18tli cent., and to the 
19th-cent. bustle with a petticoat 4 or 
more yds wide at the hem. The hoop was 
first made of wood, then of whalebone or 
steel. A fabric made of horsehair known 
as C. has, at various times, been used for 
mlllinorj’'. 

Crinum, genus of Amar^dlidaceae, con¬ 
tains nearly 100 handsomo i)lants, many 
of which fonn the greatest ornaments of 
our gardens. They are naturally tropical 
and 8ubtror»ical, but they will grow well in 
England. C. nsiatiaim, the poison bulb, 
is a native of the K. Indies; its bulbs are 
powerfully ometio and are used in 
Hindustan to produce vomiting when 
poison has been taken. C, amatnle is 
another beautiful native of the E. Indies. 

Cripples. Whore crippling has not been 
caused by accident or as an effect of war, 
it usually has its oriwn in poliomyelitis or 
infantile paralysis, in tuberculosis, or in 
Bonje congenital disease. 

In 1890 Mrs Humphry Ward made 
provision for C. in her settlement in 
Tavistock Place, London, being a pioneer 
in this matter. Good work was later 
performed by Mrs Grew'-e Kimmins, wife 
of a late chief inspector of the L.C.C. 
Education Dept. As founder of the 
Heritage Schools of Arts and Crafts for 
Crippled Boys and Girls, 1901, at Ohailey, 
Sussex, she trained thousands of children 
from 3 to 16 years of age to become self- 
reliant citizens, in many cases able to earn 
their own livelihood by such work as 
cabinet-making, tailoring, shoomaklng, or 
embroidery. This institution was taken 
over by the State in 1948 as part of the 
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National Health Service. In 1908 tho 
I»ord Mayor Treloar Cripples’ Hospital 
and College was founded by Sir Win 
Treloar at Alton and Hayling Ih., to afford 
onrative treatment for children up to 12 
years of age suffering from tuberculous 
diseases of bone or Joints, and technical 
education for boys from 14 to 18 years of 
age. This also became part of tho 
National Health Service in 1948. The C. 
home and industrial school at Winchnioro 
Hill trains girls over 8 years of age in 
dressmaking, while the Fine Needlework 
Association for Invalid Women and Girls, 
in Kensington, London, employs embroi- 
dresses and noedleworkers above the age 
of 15 ycMXrs. The Stratford-on-Avon 
weaving school provides a means of whole 
or partial support for ci’ippled girls. In 
1920 a bureau of information, the Central 
Council for the Care of C., was estab. In 
Great Britain, the Invalid Children’s Aid 
Association and the Central Coimcil for 
the Care of C. have had considerable 
inlluence t)n progress in local welfare. 
Educational and propaganda work is done 
by both sochdiea to inspire practical 
efforts in solving probkmia relating to 
I>erBonH handicapped by physical defects. 
To mention these works on behalf of C. is 
but to indicate in outline the grow-ing 
volume of effort, both voluntary and by 
public authorities, in aid of these suf¬ 
ferers since the beginuirig of the cent. 
Since 1948 the carii of C. has almost 
entirely become the responsibility of the 
State through the agency of the National 
Health Service and its many orthopaedic 
hospitals, and of the education authority 
and its school medical service. See 
J. (V)Json, The lichabUitaihm of the 
Injured, 1944. 

Cripps, Sir Stafford (1889-1952), politi¬ 
cian and lawyer, son of Sir Alfred C., first 
Baron l'arnu)or, whom he ffdlowed into 
the ranks of Labour politicians; educ. at 
Winchester and Uiiiv. College, London. 
He became a lawyer, and was c-alled to the 
Bar, 1913; K.C., 1927. Ho became a 
Fellow of Univ. College, 1930. C.’s legal 
practice became one of tlie most lucrative 
in the comitry. lie was sob<‘itor-general 
in tho second Labour Gov,, 1930-1, and 
was elected Labour M.P. for W. Bristol, 
1931. He went into opposition on the 
formation of the National Gov. and 
resigned from tho Labour party’s execu¬ 
tive when tho party Hui)porto<l economic 
sanctions against Italy. Rocalled to the 
party’s executive, h«? advocated a tmiteid 
front with the Conmiunists, but this was 
rejected by the party coufei'cnce of 1937. 
Later he began a campaign for a popular 
front oompoao<l of Social tsts. Liberals, 
Communists, and Independent Conserva¬ 
tives, and was expelled from the Labour 
party, 1939; but oi .ring up the cam¬ 
paign he was readmitted. In Juno 1940 
he was appointed Brit, arabas. to Moscow, 
staying in Moscow until 1942. In the 
same year ho l>ecame Lord Privy Seal, 
leader of the House of Commons, and a 
member of the War Cabinet. In 1942 he 
went to India to try, unsuccessfully, to 
persuade the Indian leaders to agree to 
Britain’s terms for future Indian self-gov. 


He went on another pofftical mlsrion to 
India ill 1946. From 1942 to 1946 he 
was Minlifter of Aircraft Production; and 
In the Labour Gov. which took office in 
that year G. was sucoesstvely President 
of the Board of Trade, Minister for 
Kconomlo Affairs, and Chancellor of the 
Excl»oquer. Ho held this lost post from 
1947 to 1950, and his rigid policy of export 
priorities, and stringent anti-inflationary 
measures, involving heavy taxation, 
became known as the ‘austerity* policy. 
Ill-health forced his resi^mation in Oct. 
1950, and ho d. some 18 months later. 
His sincerity and ability won him the 
respect of his most bitter opponents. 0. 
was all his life a convinced high church¬ 
man. See life by C. Cooke, 1957. 

Grisa, see Crisba. 

Grisana, a dist. formerly of E. Hungary 
awarded to Rumania in 1920 with 
Maramnre^ (Hungarian Mdrmaros)^ the 
dist. to the N. of C. Both were returned to 
Hungary by tho Vienna award, 1940, but 
confirmed as Rumanian by the peace 
treaties of 1947. (^, area 8400 sq. m.; 

pop. 1,500,000; Maramuros, area 1360 sq, 
m.; pop. 150,000. 

Crispi, Franoesoo (1819-1901), It. states¬ 
man, 5. Ribera hi Sicily. Ho was an 
advocate at Naples when the Palermo 
revolt broke out in 1848. Taking a 
leading part in this, ho had to escape to 
Piedmont, where he earned a scanty living 
as a journalist. Expelled in 1853 as a 
republican conspirator, ho fled to Franco, 
was again oxi)clled, and Joined Mazzlni in 
London. In 1859 lie returned to Sicily to 
foment rebellion against tho Neapolitan 
Gov., and in 18G0 helped Garibaldi In tho 
expedition wliioh swept the Bourbons out 
of S. Italy. He was appoi!ited to 
important posts, first in Sicily and after- 
Avards in Naples, but in 1864, recognising 
that only the monarchy could unify Italy, 
he became a supporter of Victor Em¬ 
manuel, remaining all his life anti-Fr. and 
anti-clerical. In 1867, when Garibaldi 
attacked tho papal stfttes, C., foreseeing 
tliat the movement w^onld certainly fail 
and injure the national cause, tried to 
chock his former leader, but without 
success; tlie catastrophe came, and led to 
the retention of a Fr. garrison at Clvita 
Vwcliia. During tho Franoo-Prussian 
ww, however, this was witlidrawn, and C. 
and his followers practically forced tho 
It. Gov. to occupy Rome. When tho 
Liberals came into powca*, 1876, C. became 
president of tho (Chamber, and in 1877 
wont on an important political mission 
to London, Paris, and Berlin, holding 
negotiations which pi'opared the way for 
the formal estab. of the new kingdom in 
1878, when on the death of Victor 
Emmanuel of Savoy his son was crowned 
08 Umbertfj 1 of Italy. In 1878 he 
Joined the Depretis ministry, but had. to 
retire when charges of personal mia- 
oonduct (later proved false) were brought 
against him. In 1887 he succored 
Depretis as premier, wiurmly promoting 
the views of the Triple Alliaiioe, and 
treating Franco with decided ooldueas. 
His party was overthrown in 1891, but in 
1894 he was again premier. In 189S the 
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disaBter of Adowa, where an It. army was 
annihilated hy the Abyssinians, ruined his 
cov., and he never resumed office. See 
G. 3aiyemini, La Politica Estera di 
Francesco Criapi, 1919: and B. Croce, 
Storia d*Italia, ISTUIQIS, 1928. 

Crispin, Saint (d. c. 287). With his 
brother Crispinian he is said to have left 
Rome for Gaul, and to have carried on the 
trade of a shoemaker, thus becomini? the 
atron saint of shoemakerri. The two 
rothers were martyred at Soisaons; tlioir 
feast is on 25 Oct. CL ShakeBi)eare’s 
Henry V, iv, 2. 

Crissa, or Crisa, tn of nnct Greece in 
Phoois, was situated SW. of Delphi near 
Mt Parnassus, remains of its old walls still 
being- in existence. Romo people have 
identified it with (^irrlia, but the general 
opinion is that Cirrha was the port, 
although the two were intimately con¬ 
nected in anct hist. Owing to largo tolls 
having been levied on pilgrims visiting 
the oracle, war was declared by tlie 
Amphictyons at the beginning of the Cth 
cent., and both tns were destroyed. 
Cirrha was afterwards rei)uilt and became 
the port of Delphi. 

Cristofori, Bartolommeo (1055-1731), h. 
Padua. Ho was a maker of harpsichords, 
iind, after carrying on his busims^ in 
Padua for some time, was evontually 
asked by Fcrdinaiido de’ Medici to go to 
Florence, where he remained until his 
death. Ho was the first one to employ 
‘hammers’ in the tnechauisin of his instru¬ 
ments and thus became the inventor of 
the pianoforte, 

Gritchett, Richard Claude, see Carton. 

Criterion Theatre, London, opened in 
1874, was originally joined to Spiers & 
Pond's Hotel, being built underground. 
In 1875 Charles Wyndham obtained a 
share in the management of the theatre 
and in 1884 it was ro-opened under 
Wyndham’s management after having 
been reconstructed, Brighton and The 
Candidate botli proving successes. In 1886 
Wyndham appeared with Mary Moore in 
David Garrick, one of his greatest suo- 
cesses. Henry Arthur Jones’s The Case 
of Rebellious Susan, 1894, and The Liars, 
1897, were performed here. Long runs 
include A Little Bit of Fluff, 1915, with 
1241 performances; French without Tears, 
1936, with 1039 performances; and 
Traveller's Joy, 1948, with 954 perfor¬ 
mances. Recent productions there in¬ 
clude Waiting for Godot, 1955, and The 
Waite of the Toreadjors, 1956. 

Gritias, pupil of Socrates, who ceased to 
follow his doctrines, at any rate after he 
had passed from the sphere of Socrates’s 
personal Influence. In Athens he led the 
oligarchical party, and in 404 bc he was 
one of the appointed Thirty Tyrants, 
practising in that capacity many excesses 
and cruelties. In the same year he fell 
in the battle of Munychia, fighting 
against Thrasybulus. He was also a 
v^ter of poetry, and is said to have 
written a work on politics. 

Critical Temperature, that temp, below 
which it Is possible to liquefy a gas by j 
applying pressure. Air must be cooled 
below --140* O. at a pressure of 391 


atmospheres, and hydrogen below — 241* 
C. under 15 atmospheres, before they can 
be liquefied. All gases have now been 
liqueflied, the most ditflcult to liquefy 
being helium. See Gas and Gases, 
Liquefaction of Oases. 

Criticism, Biblical. A certain study of 
the sacred text has always existed, but the 
growth of biblical studies in the 19th cent, 
hjis led to a classification into 2 separate 
depts, which have been named (1) Lower 
or textual O., and (2) Higher C. 

(1) The variations found in the early 
scriptural texts show that the first people 
who made an effort to prepare) an od. of 
the 0.1\ and N.T. practised this art In 
some degree. In the last cent., however, 
such great strides liavo been made in this 
subject that the term is generally reserved 
to the work of this period. The auto¬ 
graphs of the scriptures are no longer 
extant, and in the various copies that 
remain there are many differences of text. 
These differences have arisen in various 
ways, some from the errors of copyists, 
some from the interpolation of glosses or 
marginal comments into the text. It is 
the work of the textual critic to collate all 
the texts at his disposal and all parallel 
documents which may throw light on the 
subject. From these ho attempts to find 
out the original autograph readings. The 
field for the N.T. C. is widened by the 
great number of MSS. that have come 
down to us {see Bible). The most 
useful text of the N.T. is E. Nestle’s 
Novum Testamsntum Graere ft Ijitine., 
1906. The groundwork ft>r this ed. ha(l 
been laid by Westcott and Hort’s excel¬ 
lent New Testament in the Original Greek, 
1881, and the text of Tischeiidorff. 

(2) Higher C., on the other hand, does 
not try to establish the text, hut examines 
minutely inte?‘nal evidence in order to 
reach conclusions as to the date, author¬ 
ship, aud nature of the book, studying 
also external evidence in order to place 
the book in its historical sotting. The 
higher critic must discuss the books of 
the Bible literally, historically, and 
theologically. Of primary importance is 
the dating of the various writings, and 
the question of their authorship. Higher 
C. was first applied to the O.T. by Jean 
Astruc, a Fr. physician, whose work, 
entitled Conjectures sur les mAnunres 
originaux dont it paroit gue Moyse s'eM 
servi pour composer It livre de la Gen^ae, 
was pub. in 1753 with some doubt by tliis 
devout Catholic lest It should become an 
instrument in the hands of the free¬ 
thinkers. In this work he points out the 
distinction between the two sources 
(Jahvistic and Elohlstic) of the book of 
Genesis, and his position has been sup¬ 
ported and extended by modern oritios. 
The next important name in O.T. O. la 
that of Eichhorn, who applied Astruc’a 
system of examination to the rest of the 
I'entatouch. The introduction of these 
methods of lilstorical study into the realms 
of sacred thought was viewed with horror 
by the ultra-orthodox, and vigorous 
attempts were made to stop it. In N.T. 
C. the extreme radical views of certain 
Ger. and Dutch scholars have now been 
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^nerally rejected, and althousrh there fs' 
no sign of a general return among Protes¬ 
tants to the traditional idea of the verbal 
Infallibility of the N.T. writers, the 
general historical accuracy of the synoptic 
gospels (i.e. Matthew, Mark, and Luke) is 
retiftlrmed by the majority of competent 
ciritics. The historical character of the 
fourth gospel is still in dispute. The 
authenticity of the Pauline Epistles is 
accepted, with reservations in the case of 
Ei)he8ian8 and the Pastoral Epistles. 

In consequence of new material tliat has 
come to hand in the last cent., our 
knowledge of the N.T. has become more 
accurate and scientific, and wo have 
passed to a new stage in C. Whereas in 
the lOtli cent, (and down to 1914) N.T. 
acholamhip had concerned itself largely 
with critical analysis of documents, and 
through such analyses with problems of 
authorship, date, principles of comj)osi- 
tinn, sources, derivations, and the like, 
these questions no hniger stand at the 
(‘cntre of inU'rest. The tendency now is 
to examine further questions In the light 
of what the different schools of thought 
consider proved. The now C. is less 
analytical than synthetic. The true use 
of the Higher O. has been finely summed 
up by Straehan in his aitichi ‘Oiticism’ 
<O.T.) in tlie Encyc.lopafdia of Religion and 
FAhicfi, ‘Since all light and truth are of 
<Jod,’ he says, ‘biblical science can bring 
the churches and nations nothing but 
good. It is inevitable that the art of 
criticism should sometimes l)e practised by 
men of little faith, or of no faith, and that 
in Ihcir case the critical spirit should be 
captious rather than sympathetic, tl )0 
critic'.al weapon destructive rattier ti»an 
constructive. The fault is not in the in¬ 
strument but in tile user.’ 

Higher developed later in England 
than on the (’ontinent, and on tlie whole 
lias followed (conservative lines, as may be 
seen from the above quotation. Among 
the moderate criticjs may he cited J. 11. 
Lightfoot, W. H. Sanday, and B. F- 
Westcott. Choyno and Black, of the 
Knc^jclica Ribliea, are more radical. See 
Anderson, The Bible and Modern Criti¬ 
cism., 1893; Hdpfl, Die Hoherc Bibelcritik 
(‘2nd ed.), 1905; Vigouroux, Livres 
Saints et la Critique Rational,isie, 1H86; 
C. Gore, A New Commentary on Holy 
Scripture, 1928; B. Orchard and others, 
A Catholic Commentary on Holy Seriptare, 
1953. See also T. K. Cheyno, Founders of 
Old Testament Criticism, 1893; J. Well- 
hausen, Prolegomena zur Gesehichte Israels, 
1899; G. A. iSmith, Modem Criticism and 
the Preaching of the Old 'Testament, 1901; 
A. Robinson, The Study of the Gospels, 
1902; B. H. Streeter, The Four Gospels, 
1924. For separate books of the Bible see 
the vols. of the International Critical Com- 
mentar}/, Westminster Commentaries, and 
Clarendon Bible, especially works by 
RawUnson, MacNeil, Barnard, and Balra- 
fortb. 

Critioism, Literary, see LiTKRARr Criti¬ 
cism. 

Crltolaus (2nd cent, bc), Gk ptdlosopber 
and rhetorician, h. Phaselis in Lycia. Ho 
succeeded Ariston of Ceos as head of the 


Peripatetic school. In 155 BO he accom¬ 
panied Carneades (q.v.) and Diogenes the 
Babylonian on on embassy from Athens 
to Rome. 

Crittenden, John Jordan (1787-1863), 
Amor, politician, b. Versailles, Kentucky. 
He was a senator, 1835-41. In 1841 ho 
became attorney-general in the Cabinet of 
President W. H. Harrison. From 1848 to 
1850 he seiwod as governor of his state. 
In 1850 be served in the Cabinet of 
I'residcnt Fillmore as attorney-general, 
and from 1855 to 1861 again in the Senate. 
In the Civil war his influence was marked 
in keeping Kentucky from seceding from 
the Union. In 1861 he was elected to the 
National House of Representatives, where 
ho stoutly upheld the gov. in ite war¬ 
making policies, but bitterly opposed 
dividing Virginia into two states and the 
enrolment of Negro slaves as soldiers. 
He (/. at Frmikfort, Kentucky. 

Crivelli, Carlo (active 1457-93), It. 
painter, who seems to have been the 
pupil of Antonio Murano. B. Venice, he 
livdid and worked at Ascoli. The National 
Gallery has the best collection of his work 
and notably the ‘Annunciation,* sump¬ 
tuous in detail. See F. Drey, Carlo 
Crivelli, 1927. 

Crnagora, see Montenegro. 

Croagh Patrick, 2510 ft, Ireland’s holy 
mt, rising above (Jlew Bay, co. Mayo, 
Eacli year on the la^st Sunday in July a 
national pilgiimago is held, in which 
thousands, some barefooted, climb the 
mt to attend the series of Masses cele¬ 
brated in the oratory at tlie summit. 

Croatia (Serbo-Croatian Hrvatska ; 
Hungarian Horv&torszAg): 1. Anct dist. of 
Europe in the N. of the Balkan Peninsula 
(q.v.), extending from the Adriatic to the 
R. Sava ((pv.). For long it formed with 
Slavonia (q.v.) the prov. of C.-Slavonia, 
and it is now part of the republic of C., 
Yugoslavia (see 2, below). The prin. tn is 
Zagreb (q.v.). 

2. Constituent republic of Yugoslavia, 
consisting of the old dist. of C, {see 1, 
above), Slavonia (q.v.), and part of Dal¬ 
matia (q.v.). It extends from the 
Adriatic to the R. Drava, and encloses 
Bosnia-Hercegovina on tliree sides. 

The Croats {Cfwrvats, mountaineers), a 
Slav tribe {see Slavs), overcame the 
Avars (q.v.) in Pannouia (q.v.) in the 7th 
cent., and soon held most of Slavonia, the 
old dist. of C., NW. Bosnia, and Dalmatia. 
In the 9th cent, they adopted Latin 
Christianity, and c. 900 a kingdom was 
estab. and proclaimed independent of the 
Byzantine emperor. This kingdom lasted 
for nearly 2 cents. From the cdose of the 
11th cent, to the middle of the 15th cent, 
the hist, of the region was closely linked 
with that of Hungary. It then came 
largely under Turkish domination until 
the beginning of the 18th cent. In 
1809-13 part of the region was in Napo¬ 
leon’s Illyria (q.v.), and in 1848 the region 
was declared independent of Hungary, 
and the governors (see Ban) received their 
instructions from Vienna; at this time 
Jellaohich (q.v.) was ban of (the old dist. 
of) C. In 1881 the joint Austrian crown- 
land of C.-Slavonia was formed. After 
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the of tile Austrian empire during: 

the Flm World War, the regrion became 
|iart of the newljr-fonnod kiniirdom of the 
J!icrba, Croats, and Slovenes—later Yug^>- 
slavia. There was, however, Gi'oatlan 
opposition to the centralist gev., and 
there we!*© attempts to make C.-Slavonia 
autonomous. The Croat leader, Stjepan 
Radii, was assassinated in 1928, and in the 
folIoAvinp: year King: Alexander (q.v.) 
abrogated the constitution and united the 
country under a royal dh'tatorship {see 
Y 0 OOSLAVIA, FTistory). In 1941 the Gera., 
after their occupation of Yugoslavia, set 
up a puppet state of C., d(‘Rpito the 
protests of the Yiigt^elav gov., and O. was 
recognised tis an indepen dent country by 
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WEAVING AT HRASTOVICE, CROATIA 
The woman wears the traditional 
dress of her village. 


all the Axis states. There were, however, 
Croats in the partisan forces of Marshal 
Tito (q.v.). At the end of the war, the 
People’s Republic of C. was set up as part 
of the federal republic of Yugoslavia. 

C. is very mountainous, and contains 
wooded offshoots of the Julian and 
Styrian Alps (2000-4000 ft). It has part 
of the Karst (q.v.), and other mountainous 
diets, are the Zagrc'b higWands, and the 
coastal region of the Great and Little 
Kapela and the Velebit Planina (c. 
5700 ft). There are also alluvial and 
diluvial plains, fertile valleys and forests 
of oak, beech, elm, and pine. The lower 
parts of Slavonia are marshy. Off the 
coast there are numerous hixge is., of 
which til© prln. are Krk, Cres, Rab, Pag, 


Brafi, Hvar, and Korftula (qq.v,). The 
climate is. In general, moderate, and 
Mediterranean on the coast. The N. 
coast-lands, however, suffer from the 
Bura, a cold wind coming from the Karst. 
C. is predominantly agric. Cereals, pota¬ 
toes, hemp, tobacco, and fruit are grown, 
and horses, sheep, swine, and other live¬ 
stock are reared. Some wine is produced, 
and the plum-brandy ’sliwowitz* is well- 
knoum. Coal, iron, zinc, lead, and copper 
are mined, though not in large quantities, 
and there are textile, glass, and metal¬ 
lurgical industries. The inhabs. are mainly 
Rom. Catholic. The prin. tns are 
Zagreb (the cap.), Rijeka. Gsijek, Split, 
Karlovnc, and Piiia (qq.v.). Area 21,730 
sq. m. Pop. 3,913.800. See R. W. Seton- 
Watson, Absolutism in Croatia, 1912; 
C. Rattorich, The Martitrdom of Croatia, 
1920; .T. Buchan (ed.), Yugoslairia., 1923; 
G. Ellison, Yugoslavia, Country and 
Pe^)ple, 1933. 

Croce, Benedetto (1866-19.52), It. philo¬ 
sopher and critic, b. at PescasseroU, 
Aquila. Bogan education at Catholic 
boarding-school in Naples. In 1883, by 
the earthquake of Casamicolola in the is. 
of Ischia, C. lost his parents and only 
sister, and was buried for hours under 
ruins and severely injured. Afterwards 
lie lived at Romo with his uncle Silvo 
Spavonta, a Consoiwative leader. Return¬ 
ing to Naples in 1886, he became known as 
a local anlhiuai’ian. His philosophical 
disquisitions arose out of his historical 
studios and began in 1893. Ho also 
devoted attention to the economic 
doctrines of Marx. According to C. the 
Absolute is found to ho a beginningless 
and endless Activity; reality is exhausted 
by the four pure concepts—Beauty, 
Truth, Usefulness, and Goodness. 0. was 
made a senator in 1910. and minister of 
education from .lime 1920 till July 1922. 
Unlike Giovanni Gentile (q.v.), C. not 
only refused to co-operate with tho 
Fascists but was active with his pen 
against their anti-liberal forces. But his 
repute and standing were so Mgh that 
even Mussolini did not take drastic 
measures against him. It is remarkable 
that (v.’s book History as the Story of 
Liberty, which contained one of the pro- 
fouudest expositions of tho ideals for 
which the United Nations were fighting 
in the Second World War, should have 
been pub. In Fascist Italy In 1938. His 
concept of truth as hist, substitutes for 
tho ‘melancholy picture of a blind 
humanity groping in darkness the heroic 
picture of mankind rising from light to 
light.' His other works are most volu¬ 
minous. FUosofia dvllo Spirito consists of 
three parts: Estetica come scienza dell* 
espresstone e linguislim generale, 1902 ; 
Logica come scienza del Concetto puro, 1904 ; 
and Teoria e Storia delta Storografia, 1912. 
He wrote also Storia d'ftalia da J871 at 
1915, 1928, and Storia d'Europa net 

secolo (lecimono, 1932. He pud. his 
Autobiography in 1918 (new cd. 1926, Eng. 
trans. 1927). See H. W. Carr, The 
Philosophy of Benedetto Croce: the Ptrfblem 
of Art and History, 1917; and A. M. 
Fraenkel, Die Philosophie Benedetto Croces 
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und das Problem der Naturerhenntnis, 
1929. 

Crochet (Fr. crochet^ or croc, meaning 
hook), kind of knitting which consists of 
loops made with a hooked needle, one loop 
being drawn through another to fonn an 
open or solid fabric. Materials generally 
need are wool, cotton, mercerised cotton, 
pure or synthetic silk, and line gold thread 
(for filigree work, etc.). The hook used 
must be sized according to the material 
and pattern. Hooks are made of steel 
(sizes from 2 to 7), composition, or bone 
(sizes 6 to 12). For over a hundred years 
C. has been intermittently popular, enjoy¬ 
ing its greatest vogue dui’ing Victorian 
times, which was followed by an almost 
total eclipse. It lias now regained a 
certain and well merited return to favour. 
Although blouses, slippers, handbags, 
shawls, bed covers, etc. may all be 
worked in C., its prin. uses remain those 
in wliich its beautiful, delicate, lacy efioct 
can bo appreciated to greatest advantage, 
as on altar cloths, the edgings of surplices 
and churcli linen in general, on table¬ 
cloths and mats, tray-cloths, and in the 
edgings of all kinds of linen, such oa 
luindkercluofs, collars, trolloy-clotha, etc. 
From the many and beautif^ traditional 
designs of crosses, bettors, grapevines, and 
flowers seen in church (J. down to the 
simplest ‘using up of odd wool scraps’ in 
the making of pram and cot covers, C. has 
a fascination all Its own. It is easy to 
learn and lords Itself to short spells of 
work at odd moments, since much of It 
can be worked in small squares or lozenges 
and afterwards joined together. Hesigas 
of exquisite and intricate beauty are 
nowadays available to the C. worker on 
the chart principle which enables the 
Ijattern to be followed very easily. Two 
chief kinds of C. are Gor. and Victorian: 
German consists of sev. different kinds of 
stitches, including chain stitch, single 
stitch, double stitch, treble stitch, etc.; 
Victorian or Tunisian C. is sometimes 
known as C. knitting be<5au8e all the 
stitches of a row are hold on one hook, a 
row of cliain is worked to form the base, 
and each stitch is then looped on the 
hooked needle to the end. The thread is 
then twisted round the hook and passed 
through one loop, tlien round again and 
through two looiw, and thus all the 
stitches are worked off. This kind of G. 
I’eeults in a soft, pliable fabric suitable for 
bed covers, etc. 

Many books and booklets on C. will also 
give instructions for allied crafts such as 
Hairpin work, tatting (frivoliU), knitted 
lace, braid work (Bosnian C.), Tenertfle 
lace, etc. See, James Norbury, Crochet 
Book, 1952; Helen Crosier, Crochet and 
Tatting and other Ntedleuxtrk Crafts, 1953, 
and innumerable leaflets obtainable a.t all 
needlework shops or depts. 

Groeidolite, mineral ooeurring in fibrous 
or asbestoS'Uke filaments, belonging to 
the amphibole group. Chemically it is 
an iron sodium silicate. It varies in 
colour, sometimes being of a golden 
yellow, and at others of a dull red or blue- 
green tint. The ornamental stone has a 
beautiful silky lustre. When of a blue 


colour it is called hawk*s-eye, and when of 
rich golden-brown, tiger-eye. O. oooutb 
in seams, associated with iron ores in 
Griqualand W, and Cape Provinoe. It is 
also found in some other places, but only 
in small quantities. 

Crocket, a carved ornament much used 
in Gothic architecture on the inclined 
sides of gables, pinnacles, canopies, 
spires, etc. Its design varied according to 
period, but invariably suggested a bud, 
or bunch of curved leaves, springing from 
a winding stem; treatment was very 
conventional, 

Crockett, David (1786-1836), one of the 
classical types of Amer. woodsmen, 
hunters, pioneers, and fighters, 6. Greene 
CO., Tennessee. Largely self-taught. In 
1813-14 ho served under Gen. Andrew 
Jackson in the war with the Creek 
Indians. He entered politics and from 
1821 to 1824 served in the state l^islature. 
He served in the National House of 
Representatives from 1827 to 1831 and 
1833 to 183.'). Ho was a notable figure in 
Congress on account of his racy stories, 
smacking of the soil. After his last defeat 
for Congress he moved into the then ter. 
of Texas, was soon in the thick of the 
fighting with the Mexicans, and lost his 
life as one of the defenders of the Alamo at 
San Antonio, 6 Mar. 1836. In the days 
before the Civil war ‘Davy’ was a hero to 
every Amor, boy, and a revival of this 
hero-worship occurred in the mid 20th 
cent. 

Crockett, Samuel Rutherford (1860- 
1914), novelist, b. Little Diichrae, Kirkcud¬ 
bright. Efiuc. at Cowpor's School, Castle 
Douglas, and Edinburgh Univ., he studied 
theology and in 1886 became minister of 
Penicuik, Midlothian. In 1893 he pub. The 
Siickit Minister, a series of sketohos, and 
in the following year 2 novels, The Haiders 
and The Lilac Sunbonnet, which were so 
successful that he retired from the 
ministry and devoted himself to writing. 
Among some 40 books the host-knovra are 
The Men of the Moss Hags, 1895, The 
Grey Man, 189G, Kit Kennedy, 1899, The 
Laves of Miss Anne, 1904, and The White 
Plumes of Navarre, 1909. One of the 
leaders of the 8o-ce.lled Kailyard School, 
C. was much admired by K. L. Stevenson, 
who dedicated to lum one of his best- 
known poems. Set M. M. Harper, 
Crockett and Grey OuXlouyay, 1907. 

Crooktord’s, see Clubs. 

Crocodile River, sec LiMPOl^. 

Crocodilia (Gk. Icrokodeihs, properly an 
Ionic word, *=(1) a kind of lizard, (2) the 
crocodile or alligator of the Nile), order 
of reptile characterised by a huge, luEard- 
like body, and recalling In many ways the 
giant Saurians with which the earth was 
peopled during a previous period of its 
existence. The whole of the existing 
members of the order are Included in a 
single family, wMoh may be subdivided 
into sev. generic groups; of these the most 
specialised are the caimans and alligators 
(q.v.). CJommon peculiarities of the 
C^codiUdao are a long and powerful tail; 
a vortical longitudinal crest on the 
upper surface of the body, consisting of a 
senes of homy lobes, double in the basal 
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half of tjie tail and single beyond; and a 
proteotiye armour, consisting of rows of 
Quadmnglilar, homy shields of varying 
razes, widoh overlap at the edges. The 
teeth, Which are conical and may be of 
very large size, are confined to the margin 
of the jaws, where they are implanted in 
distinct sockets, and while in use are 
continually being replaced by fresh ones 
growing from beneath. A remarkable 
feature of the existing form of crocodile is 
the extremely backward position of the 
aperture of the internal nostrils, this 
being due to the development of special 
plates by tiie benes of the palate, which 
gi*ow beneath the nasal j»assjig(^ so as to 
form a floor to it, and thus (;omi)letoly 
cut it off from the cavity of the month. 
(It is of particular interest that the nostrils, 
eyes, and external ears aj e situated on tho 
upper surface of the head, so that even 
when a eroeodile is swimming tho senses 
associated with these structures arc not 
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impaired.) As the summit of the windpipe 
is continued upwards into this posterior 
aperture of tlie nostrils, crocodiles aro 
able to breathe wliile their mouths aro 
wide open and filled with water. Tho 
stomach is globular, with a pair of 
tendinous centres like those of birds; the 
digestion is rapid and powerful. As 
legards reproduction crocodiles lay about 
twenty eggs, of tlie approximate size of 
those of a goose, and covered with a hard, 
white shell. These are deposited in some 
hollow in the sand of the bank, where, 
after being covered to a greater or less 
depth, they are left for twelve to thirteen 
weeks to hatch. Whether the parent 
always assists in tho Incubation Is not 
certain. The true crocodiles comprise 
rather less than a dozen species ranging 
over Africa, S.Asia, N. Australia, and tropi¬ 
cal America. The Indian crocodile, known 
to natives as the mugger and erroneously 
to Anglo-Indians as the alligator, ranges 
over India, Ceylon, Burma, and the 
Malay peninsula and Is. It is a fresh¬ 
water variety inhabiting only rivs., lakes. 


and marshes, and in its cbaraoterlstlos 
most nearly approaches the caiman and 
tho alligator. 

Groooisite, see Chrome Yellow. 

Crocus, genus of hardy cormoiis plants 
of the Iridaceao, about 70 species, of. 
temperate parts of Old World. C. nudi- 
fi(rruBt Autumnal C., C, purpureus, Purple 
C., O. bifloruff, Scotch O., and C. flaw^t 
Golden C., have been naturalised m 
Britain. C. sativiis. Saffron C., of Asia 
Minor, Ls cultivated for the dried stigmas, 
or saffron, used In medicine and os a 
colouring agent. The tii of Saffron 
Walden takes its name from its cultivation 
of the species. C. chrysanthus, C. imperati, 
C. speciosus and C. iomasinianus are 
garden species. 

Croesus, the last king of Lydia (560- 
546 bo), of tho MciTTinad dynasty, son of 
Alyattes. He conquered the Ionian, 
Aeolian, and other neighbouring tribes, till 
his empire finally extended from the S., N., 
and W. coasts of Asia Minor to the B. 
Halys on the B. and the Taurus Mts in the 
S. His enormous wealth was proverbial, 
and tho phrase ‘a Croesus' still survives. 
For the legend of his interview with 
.Solon see Herodotus, i. 29. After the over¬ 
throw of the Median empire (549), the 
kings of Lydia and Babylonia leagued 
together against Cyrus of Persia. Tho 
Delphic oracle gave C. the ambiguous 
answer that if he marched against the 
Persians ‘a fsreat empire would be over¬ 
thrown.’ This proved to bo his own. He 
was utterly defeated near Sardis and taken 
prisoner, 546. His life was spared by the 
conqueror, and ho is said to iiave accom¬ 
panied Cambyses into Egypt (525 Bc). 
The circumstances of his death are obscure. 

Croft, or Crofts, William (1678-1727), 
composer, organist of St Anne’s, Soho, 
from 1700; of the Chapel Royal, 1707; of 
Westminster Abbey, 1708. His Musiea 
Sacra (thirty anthems and a. burial 
service) appeared in 1724. St Anne’s 
and St Matthew’s psalm-tunes are also 
attributed to him, and a single chant in B 
minor for tho Anglican service. In early 
life he composed overtures and airs for 
various plays. 

Crofter. A C. is defined by the Crofters 
(Scotland) Act, lO.'iS, simply as the tenant 
of a croft. A croft is a holding of land In 
the crofting cos. to which the Land-holders 
Acts ai»p]ied or which is registered under 
the Act of 1955 as a croft. The crofting 
cos. referred to are Argyll, Caithness, 
Invorness, Orkney, Ross and (’romarty, 
Sutherland, and Zetland. Under the 1955 
Act a C.s Commission was appointed 
which is responsible for the reorganisation, 
development, and regulation of crofting 
and promoting the interests of C.s. The 
commission has powers of control over 
the letting, assignation, sub-division, and 
bequest of crofts and has power to let 
vacant crofts and remove absentee C.s. 
From tho barrenness of the Highlands of 
Scotland tho condition of C.s was for long 
an unenviable one. Many of them, how¬ 
ever, eked out a scanty livelihood by 
combining with their tillage fishing or 
some other occupation. The (Crofters 
Holdings (Scotland) Act of 1886 and other 
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amending Acts were passed as the result of 
much agitation to remedy the grievances 
of C.e, more especially in regard to 
security of tenure. For some time prior 
to the Act of 1886 there had been numer¬ 
ous evictions of the C.s from tiicir liold- 
ings, and the ensuing agitation, culminat¬ 
ing in sev. royal commissions and many 
statutes, owed its strength to the holicf 
liokl by tlie C.s themselves that tlaar 
tenancies were practically i)erpetual. 
Since the Act of 1880 the C. has had a 
perpetual tenure, and under the 
Act the landlord cannot evict him unless 
his rent falls into arrear for one year; or 
he attempts to assign his tenancy; or 
heoomes bankrupt; or is in default in other 
ways specified in the A(5t. 

Crofts, Ernest (1847-1911), artist, b. 
I^eeds and ediic. Kugby Hcbool. He 
studied painting first in London f^nd 
afterwards at Diisscldorf, and was elected 
K.A., 1896. HistoricJil scenes of the 

Napoleonic and Cavalier periods were bis 
speciality. Among his pictures are 
‘(Cromwell at Marston Moor,’ ‘Marl¬ 
borough after tlie llattlo of Hamitlioa,’ 
‘Charles I. on Ills way to the Scaffold,* 
and ‘Napoleon and the Old Guard at 
Waterloo.’ 

Crofts, Freeman Wills (1879-1057), 
detective story writer, h. Dublin. A 
railway engineer, he wrote Tfu- Cask in 
1919 during a long illness, and it was so 
successful that he devoted himself to 
mystery stories of a similar matter-of-fact 
realistic kind, of which The Pit-Prop 
Syndicate, 1922, and The Loss of the Jane 
Vosper, 1936, are typical. See. Detective 
Stohv. 

Croisic, or Le Croisic, seaport in Loirc- 
Infi^Tieure, France. It is a wat;<^ring-place 
and has fisheries; salt is produced here. 
I’op. 3400. 

Croix, Fr. tn in the dept of Nord. It 
lias textile and chemical manufs. I*op. 
17,300. 

Croix de Guerre, personal decoration for 
award to soldiers, sailors, or alrnien of the 
Fr. and Belgian forces mentioned in 
dispatches during the two world warn. 
It was instituted in both c<^untrios in 
1915. ‘Mentions’ were usually made for 
individual ax^ts of gallantry, devotion to 
duty, or similar foat«. The decoration is, 
of course, different in 1 he two countries. 

Croker, John Wilson (1780-1857), 
politician and man of letters, b. Galway, 
educ. at Trinity College, Dublin, and 
later called to the Irish Bar, where he 
rapidly made headway. In 1807 lie was 
returned to Parliament as Tory member 
for Downpatrick. Poreeval In 1809 
appointed him secretarj’^ to the Admiralty, 
a position he held until 1830. He was an 
admirable debater, and more than once 
overthrew Macaulay, once referring to a 
speech made by the historian as ‘vague 
generalities handled with that brilliant 
imagination which tickles the ear and 
pleases the fancy without satisfying the 
reason.’ There is no doubt that these 
disoomfitures had much to do with 
Macaulay’s envenomed review of his 
adversary’s od. of Boswell’s Johnson^ 
1831. An autocratic person, ho made 


many enemies, and was contemptuously 
and unfaMy depicted as Kigby in 
Coningaby, and, with as little justincation, 
as Wenham in Vanity Fair. See L. J. 
Jennings, Memoirs and Correspondence of 
ike liight Hon. John Wilson Croker^ 1884, 
Croker, Richard (1841-1922), Amer. 

f olitical boss, b. Clonakilty, oo. Cork, 
reland. His parents emigrated when he 
Avas 2 years old, and he settled in New 
York, where he received a common-school 
education. In 1868 he was elected alder¬ 
man. He afterwards filled various muni¬ 
cipal offices, ending as city chamberlain In 
1890; mcanwliilc he had acquired great 
influence? in Tammany Hall, and in that 
connection had fought Tweed In 1870. 
Soon after the death of Tweed’s successor, 
John Kelly, tn 1886, C. became Tammany 
Boss. After his resignation in 1902 he 
returned to Ireland, lie trained horses; 
and one of them, Orby, won the Derby in 
1907. 

Croker, Thomas Croiton (1798-1854>,. 
Irish wi'iter, b. Cork. At a very early 
ago ho spent his time in collecting legends 
of the Irish people. His chief works are 
Researches in the Sonth of Ireland, 1824; 
Fairy Legends and Treulitiems of the Smith 
of Ireland. 1825-28; and Legends of the 
Lakes, 1829. 

Crole, or Croleus, Robert, see Crowlet. 
Croly, George (1780-1860), author and 
clergyman, h. Dublin. Kdiic. at Trinity 
College there, he took orders in the 
(Jmreh of England and eventually 
became rector of St Stephen’s, Walbrook. 
His pubs, show great variety, and include 
a novel, Salathiel: a Story of the Past, the 
Present and the Fnlure, 1829; a tragedy, 
Catiline, 1822; and a vol. of verse, Paris 
in 1816, 1817. 

Cromagnon Race, primeval European 
race Avhicli entered Euroi)e In the upper 
palaeolithic age. Tho name was given by 
Paul Broca to a number of skeletons 
discovered in 1868 In the C. grotto at Les 
Eyzies, in tho Dordogne. Other typical 
bones come from Wales and Mentone. 
Tall and long-headed, the C. R. Is regarded 
as one of the mother-races of the Nordic 
and Mediterranean races. 

Cromarty : 1. See Rosa and Oromartv. 
2. Pari, and rmmicipal burgh, seaport, 
vil., and par. of Ross and Cromarty, 
Scotland, 5 m. from Invergorden. It was 
the bp. of Hugh Miller, the geologist, to 
whom a statue was erected in 1859. Pop. 
(par.) 1600. 

3. C. Firth, one of tho finest bays in- 
Britain, is a land-locked Inlet of the N. 
Sea, on the NE. coast of Scotland, NW. 
of Moray Firth. It is 18 m. long, 3 to 6 
m. broad, 5 to 35 fathoms deep. It is 
entered by a narrow strait between the 
N. and S. Sutors, and there is a lighthouse 
at the entrance. The Three Kings Reef 
Is about 4 m. from land. Miller dis¬ 
covered fossil fishes (Pterichthys, Osteole- 
pis, and others) in the Red Sandstone- 
near by. 

Cromdale, par. in Morayshire, Scotland, 
on the Spey, 3 m. from Grantoun. 
Historically interesting on acooimt of 
defeat inflicted on Jacobites by King 
William’s troops in 1690. Pop. SOOOk 
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ClMiniOt John (1769-1821), usually 
kiMnm aa Old Cromo. 1^'ouiider of the 
itlwMoh school of artists. He was 6. at 
Horwlch of humble origin. I'h© eon of a 
be first became an errand boy; 
t]^ he was apprenticed to a bouse 
painter. Mr T. Harvey of Catton, 
observijQg his genius in his sketches from 
nature, which he painted in his leisure 
moments, procured him a post as drawing 
master, and from then onwards C. was 
able to jnvo up a gi'eat part of his time to 
the subject be loved. His drawing of 
trees, meadows, sky, and clouds was very 
faithful to nature. He also made a 
particular study of Hutch pictures, and 
earned for himself the title * English 
Hobbema.* In 1805 the Norwich Society 
of Artists assmned definite shape, and in 
1808 he was elected president. His work 
received scant remuneration during his 
life. It wiis only after his death that the 
full value of his work became recognised. 
His best known productions are ‘Mouso- 
hold Heath,’ ‘Poringhind Oak,’ and 
‘Moon Hise on the Yare’ (all in the 
National Gallery, liondon). He also 
made a series of etciiings of his own 
favourite Norfolk scenery. See 1). Tur¬ 
ner, Ktchings by John Crome, 1838; L. 
Binyon, John Crome and John Sell Cottnan, 
1906; and C. H. C. Baker, JoAn Crome, 1921. 

Crome, John Bernay (1794-1842), 
landscape painter, son of John C.; his stvlc 
is very similar to that of his father, and liis 
pictures have consequently been sold as 
neing the productions of the older and 
greater painter. 

Cromer, Evelyn Baring, first Earl of 
(1841-1917), administrator, b. in Norfolk. 
He entered the Royal Artillery in 1858; 
^vas aide-de-cami) to Sir Henry Stokes in 
the Ionian Is. in 1861; and was appointed 
private secretary to the viceroy of India 
during the years 1872 and 1876. He 
later gained gi’eat fame for his administra¬ 
tion of Egyptian affairs. Appointed 
commissioner of the Egyptian public 
debt in 1877, and later con trolior-general 
in Egypt, he changed the gov. from a 
state of tlxreatened bankruptcy into a 
flourishing condition. Amongst other 
appointments he acted as agent and 
consul-general in Egypt during the years 
1883-1907, being the effective ruler of 
the country for most of that time. He 
was made Baron C. in 1892, viscount in 
1898, and earl in 1901. It was during his 
administration that tlie fcJudan wtis 
restored to the rule of Egvpt and the 
Brit. Empire, when the battle of Omdur- 
man (1898) settled the question. SeeUtQ 
by the Marquess of Zetland, 1932. 

Cromer, par. and seaside resort of 
England, situated on the NE. coast of 
Norfolk, 20 m. N. of Norwich. It is 
beautifiilly sheltered on the land side by 
hfils and woods, and has become famous 
as a watering-place on account of the flue 
bathing wlficb can be obtained, and the 
splendid beach. The extensive golf-links 
add to its popularity. The sea has greatly 
encroached on parts of the coast; the 
cliffs ore protected by sea-walls. Fishing 
is the chief industry. There is a light¬ 
house visible for 23 m. Pop. 4800 (1054). 


Orotnleoh (from the Welsh erwm, 
crooked, and llech, a (flat) stone) was the 
name given by an earlier generation of 
antiquaries to those megalitliio structures 
consisting of a flat stone supported 
horizontally on two or more uprights. In 
France this name is still given to a circle 
of standing stones. It is not now In 
general use in archaeological terminology. 

Crompton, Samuel (1753-1827), greatest 
improver of cotton manuf. ttirough Iris 
invention of the spinning mule, for which, 
however, he received little recognition. 
B. Bolton, Lancs, lie lived a hard-working 
life as farmer and weaver. It took him 
6 y'oars’ ceaseless toil to Invent the 
machine which was to produce the flnest 
yarn over woven. His spinning mule 
beemne the most popular one on the mrkt, 
and w’as used in preference to tlie machines 
construotod by Arkwright and Har¬ 
greaves. 

Crompton, urb. dist. of Lancs, England, 
24 m. from Oldham, with cotton spinning 
and general engineering. Pop. 12,590. 

Cromwell, Henry (1028-74), son of 
Oliver the Protector, under whom he 
served towards the end of the Civil war. 
He went to Ireland as a colonel in 1650, 
and in 1053 ho was one of the Irish 
representatives in the Little (Barobones) 
Parliament. He was made lord-deputy 
of Ireland in 1057, and his relatively 
moderate policy seems to liave made him 
popular. After his brotlior Richard’s 
fall from power he returned to England 
(1659), retiring into private life. C, was 
easily the more competent of Cromwell’s 
sons, but appetirs to liavo had little public 
ambition, although he dischargod the 
duties he was given with ability. 

Cromwell, Oliver (1599-1058), Lord 
Protector of England, 6. Huntingdon, 
descendant of a nepliow of Thomas C. 
(q.v.). He was educ. at Huntingdon 
Grammar School and Sidney Sussex Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, and later studied law at 
Lincoln’s Inn. He nuu’riod Elizabeth 
Bom’cliier, daughter of a London mor- 
chaut, and s<ittled in liis native co., 
leading the life of a typical country 

f rentlernari of the time, of Puritan 
eanings, but of no particular distlnotion. 
He sat for Huntingdon in the Ihirliainent 
of 1028, and for C)uinbridge in the Short 
and Long Pai’liaments, 1039 and 1640. 
He is mentioned by Sir Philip Warwick in 
Nov. 1040 as ‘being very much hoarkoned 
to.* It seems tiiat C. was by this time 
beginning to gain a pari, reputation; he 
was never a fluent speaker, but ^ 
ponderous oarnestuesa and obvious sin¬ 
cerity gained liim an eager audience 
among the pari, extremists. But while 
P™ (Q.v.) and Hampden (q.v.) lived, and 
while the struggle was merely a battle of 
words and pari, tactics, O. remained 
relatively in the background, a loyal 
supporter of pari, supremacy, but not a 
leader; it was the Civil war (q.v.) itself 
wlxioh was to bring liim into real pro- 
minenoe and give him eventually the 
supreme power in the country. 

When war broke out C. contributed 
generously to pari, funds, helped to form 
the E. Association, which seoured E. 
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Anjarlia for t!i© pai*!. party, and jolped the 
array an a captain. Impresaod by the 
superiority of the Royalist horse at 
EuRehill (1642), ho conceived the plan of 
encounterinsr his opponents* enthusiasm 
with Puritan zeal and strict discipline. 
Haislnff a troop of ‘jrodley men* in liis 
own dist. and traininjf them himself, they 
proved so eiticient that the whole pari, 
array was gradually remodelled on the 
same lines {see New Model). At 
Marston Moor C.’s Ironsides turned defeat 
into victory, and at Nasehy (1645) he 
won the decisive battle of the entire 
campaign. He was now recojfnised as 
the greatest soldier in Eutrland; Ids 
administrative abilities and tacticiil genius 
are still admired, and are all the more 
remarkable in a man who, before 1642, 
had had no military training or experience. 

C. took part in the abortive negotiations 
between Charles I and Parliament, but 
gradually became convinced that the 
deposition and execution of Charles wore 
not only politically expedient, bnt 
divinely predestined. Though in later 
years he was assailed by many doubts, 
his actions with regard to Charles I never 
seem to have troubled him conscientiously. 
Ho was one of Charles’s Judges, and 
s igned the king’s death-warrant. 

The Irish campaign, with the massacres 
of Drogheda and Waterford, waged under 
C.’s command to crush Royalist resistance 
in Ireland, luis left a pennanent stain on 
C.’s character. Though he has often 
been acclaimed as unusually tolerant in 
an intolerant ago, bis savage and indis¬ 
criminate butchery of the Irish Royalist 
garrisons and of ordinary Irish Catholics 
can only he explained, though hardly 
justified, by (i’s conception of himself 
(which lie certainly seems to have had, at 
least In moments of crisis) as a servant 
of the Lord sent to purify the people and 
root out papistry and episcopacy by any 
means necessary. 

Returning to England, C. put an end to 
the Scottish alliance with Charles II by 
his victories at Dunbar (1050) and 
Worcester (1651), which increaised bis 
military reputation still further. It 
seemed that the Stuarts were gone from 
England for ever. But In 1653, Impatient 
of the mismanagement and intrigue of the 
Rump Parliament, which was disregarding 
the demands of the army which had 
ensured its supreme position, and which 
now seemed on the verge of converting 
itself into a permanent oligarchy, C., 
on behalf of the army, forcibly dissolved 
the House and set up what was in 
practice a military despotism. 

C. and the army officers made various 
attempts to broaden their gov. system. 
Firstly, they tried the experiment of 
oalliug a Parliament of selected members, 
the Little or Bareboncs Parliament (q.v.); 
but this, apparently so Ideal to the con¬ 
vinced Inaependeiit in theory* proved 
quite unworkable in practice, and sub¬ 
sequently, under a written constitution, 
‘The Instrument of Government,’ O. was 
installed os lord protector of England, 
Bootland, and Ireland. Though the 
Instrument gave the protector vast 


executive powers. It did provide for an 
elected parliament, though with safe¬ 
guarding clauses Intended to exclude 
former or prospective opponents of the 
administration from membership. But 
O.’s first Parliament (1664-5) con¬ 
centrated its efforts on trying to Umit 
the protector’s powers, with the result 
that he dissolved it as soon as he oould, 
and for the next 18 months the adminis¬ 
tration of the country was In the hands of 
the major-generals. This was the period 
when the most concentrated attempts 
were made to introduce on a national scale 
the features for which O. is perhaps beat 
remembered—a relative tolerance of 
religious observance (for Protestants of 
varying views, so long as they were not in 
favour of episcopacy) and the suppression 
of cock-fighting, horse-racing, Sunday 
sports, etc. It is also tlie period in which 
former Royalists suffered most severely 
materially. The major-generails were 
generally unpopular; In 1656 C. suspmdod 
them, and summoned his second Pasrlia- 
ment, which offered him the crown and 
revived a second chamber. It is fairly 
(certain that C. would have accepted the 
crown but for the objections of the army; 
In fact, after the dissolution Of this 
F^arliament in Jan. 1658 he was Jdag in 
all but name, and in practice it Is clear 
that his gov. sinoe 1653 had been virtually 
free of pari, restraints, the prin. curb on 
his arbitrary rule being the equally 
arbitrary decisions of the powerful clique 
of array officers. 

His foreign policy was aimed at Eng. 
commercial greatness and Protestant 
supremacy, and in the interests of the 
former aim he was quite prepared to ally 
noth a Gathdic state, France, to fight 
another Catholic state, Spain. Under C. 
and his admiral, Blake (q.v.), the Kiig. 
navy became a great striking force: a 
council of trade was estab. and a charter 
granted to the K. India Oompany. 
Though C. himself did not live to see It, 
his policy did, in fact, secure the W. 
Indies for Britain. 

C. d. in Sept. 1C58 and his gov. began to 
crumble almost immediately, an indica¬ 
tion of the fact that it was ultimately 
based on C.’s exclusive personal rule. 
He was buried in Westminster Abbey, but 
at the Restoration his body was dis¬ 
interred and hanged at Tyburn. Of his 
6 children who survived infancy Richard 
(q.v.) succeeded him a»s Protector, but 
proved entirely Ineffective; Henry (q.v.) 
liad a successful career in Ireland; 
Bridget married first Gen. Ireton and 
then Gen. Fleetwood; Elizabeth, C.’s 
favourite, who predeceased him, married 
John Claypole; Mary married Lord 
Fauoonberg; and Francos married first a 
grandson of Lord Warwick and then Sir 
John Russell. Historical judgments on 
C.’s personality and achievements vary 
widely. He has been portrayed as raerriy 
one more ruthless dictater: but it is fairly 
clear that his progress to supreme power 
was not accomplished without sov, 
sincere attempts to fitid some workable 
alternative, and certainly not without 
oonsiderable painful heart-searohiQg on 
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C,*0 paH. If his career presents constant 
cMtmdiotions, this can be explained by 
bolllilct within C. himself between the 
rarlotts facets of his complex character— 
the political theorist and Puritan idealist, 
t&e figrhting man of action, and the 
opportumst statesman. IIis military 
achievements in the Civil war in the lonp: 
lonjr inn ensured tlie permanent d(‘foat of 
monarchical absolutism and the survival 
of Eng:, pari, institutions, thougrh had his 
own despotism surv ived his lifetime it is 
doubtful if this would have boon the case. 
See T. Carlyle, Lriters and Speecheft of 
Oliver CroimreU (ed.), ISaO; S. 11. Car- 
diner, History of E^iqland^ 1881; A History 
of the Civil War J042-00, 180.H; and The 
Const}t'utumal .Uocinncnfs of the Puritan 
Bevolutiov (latest ed.), 191b; and lives by 
O. H. Firth, 192:1, J. liuchan, 19:u, 
M. Ashley, 1910, and R. S. l*aul, 1955. 



OLIVER CROMWELL 

Engrravingr after the paintingr by 
Robert W alter. 


Cromwell, Richard (1C26-1712), Lord 
Protector of England, eldest surviving 
son of Oliver C. He serv'od in various 
Parliaments under his father, and on 
Oliver’s death in 1958 was proclaimed 
Protector. Ho had little capacity for, or 
interest in, gov. and was in cfTect deposed 
by the army in 16.59. At the Restoration 
he went to the Continent, returning to 
England about 1680, and living in retire¬ 
ment until his death. See life by R. W. 
Ramsey, 1935. 

Cromwell, Thomas, Earl of Essex (c. 

1485-1540), statesman and courtier, b. 
Putney of humble parents. He served in 
the Fr. army in Italy, but retunied to 
England about 1513 and engaged in cloth¬ 
dressing, money-lending, and legal prac¬ 
tice. From about 1514 he was in 
Wolsey’s service, serving him faithfully, 
and speaking in his defence in the House 
of Commons in 1529. He had entered 
Parliament in 1523. Ho became privy 


councillor, 1531, and Henry's cliief 
minister after Wolscy’s fall, being one of 
the king’s chief agents in bringing about 
the Eiig. Reformation and in strengthen¬ 
ing Tudor absolutism. Ho advocated 
Henry’s divorce from Catherine of 
Aragon by exorcise of royal supremacy. 
In 1533 ho was chancellor of the ex¬ 
chequer; in 1535 vicar-general to enforce 
the carrying out of the Act of Supremacy 
(1531'i. To him was largely duo the 
suppression of the monasteries and 
confiscation of their proiyerty as a means 
of securing revenue, which earned him the 
nick-name Malleus numachormri (hammei* 
of the monks). C. became lord privy 
seal, 15:{6; lord chamberlain, 1539; and 
Earl of Essex, 1540. His itifiiieiice with 
the king at one time was vtTy great, and 
ho was deservedly dreaded by and un¬ 
popular with both nobles and clergy. 
His foreign policy was less successful. 
He was anxious to link England with the 
Protestant states (»f EnroT>i', and to this 
end arranged tlic marriage of Henry and 
Anne of Cieves ((|.v.). His failure was 
jiartly responsii)le for his dtavnfall; but, in 
any case, by 1540 C. bad outlived liis 
usefulness to the king, who had uscal him 
and been intluenced by him, but bad never 
liked liim. In 1510 ho was accused of 
treason, found guilty and beheaded, 
])rot(*sting that he d. a Catholic, See 
M. Drayton, Historic of the Life and 
Death of Lord CroimreU, 1609; R. R. 
Merrirnan, JJfe and IDters of Thomas 
CrornwelL 1902; and life by P. Wilding, 
1935. 

Cronin, Archibald Joseph (1896- ), 
doctor and novelist, h. Cardross, Dum¬ 
bartonshire. Educ. at Dumbarton Aca¬ 
demy and (Glasgow Umv., lie lu-uctised 
medicine in Wales and London. The 
great suec<'HS of liis novel Hatter's Cnstl(\ 
1931, enabled him to give up medicine for 
writing. Others of his books ar(i Three 
Loees, 1932, Uraud I'anary, 1933, The 
Stars Look Down, 1935, The Citadel, 1937, 
7'he Keys of the Kinydorn, 1941, 77ie 
(Jreen i'ears, 1944, Shannon’s H a//, 1948, 
The Spanish Gardener, 1950, Beyond, 7’his 
Flare, 1953, and (’rusader’s I'omh, 1956. 
Jupiter Lauyhs, 1940, is a play. 

Cronje, Piet Arnoldus (18.35-1911), Hoer 
gen. of Huguenot extraction, was at 
one time member of the exeeutivo council 
of the Transvaal Republic and chief 
native commissioner. Ho led his men 
against the Brit, at Doorukop and Majuba 
Hill; wjis Jilso responsible for forcing the 
garrison of l^otehefslroom to capituIaRs 
purposely suppressing the nows of the 
armistice (1881). In 1895 ho made the 
Jameson raid of no effect. On the an¬ 
nouncement of the Transvaal war, ho 
joined in the hostilities against the Brit., 
but was defeated in his attack on Kim¬ 
berley. Gained a victoiy over Lord 
Methuen at the Modder R., and later at 
Magersfonteiu. Was forced to retreat 
before Gen. French in the siege of Kim¬ 
berley. In spite of the efforts of the 2 
Boer generals. Do Wet and Botha, to 
come to his aid, he was forced to surrender 
with a force of 4000 men and 6 guns at 
Paardeberg on 27 Feb. 1900, the anni- 
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versarv of the battle of Majuba. He was 
sent to St Helena, but was allowed 
to return at the end of the Transvaal 
campaigrn. 

Cronstadt, see Kronshtadt. 

Cronus (the Horn. Saturnus) was the 
eon of Uranus, one of the Titans, and of 
Ge (or Gaea.), the earth. He married 
Khea, by whom he had many children, 
amonpr them Hera (Juno), Hades (Pluto), 
Poseidon (Neptune), and Zeus (Jupiter). 
He dispossessed Uranus of the throne of 
heaven, and was himself dethroned in 
turn by his son Zeus. 

Crook, George (1828-90), Amer. general, 
b. Ohio. Made himself famous both in tlie 
Civil war and in his resistance to tlie 
attacks of the Indiana in Idaho during the 
years 1866-72, and again 11 years later in 
Arizona. 

Crook and Willington, urb. dist. of co. 
Durham, England, some 9 m. from Dur¬ 
ham city, a coal-mining area. Pop. of 
urb. dist. 27,606 (pop. of C. 12,800; of W. 
81001. 

Crooked Islands, two is. of the W. Indies, 
belonging to the Hrit, group, Bahamas. 
They consist of Acklin, or Great Crooked 
Is., and Little Crooked Is. To the west¬ 
ward of Great Crooked Is. is Castle Is., 
upon which is a lighthouse, wliose light 
is visible at a distance of about 18 m. 
Another lighthouse is situated on Bird’s 
Rock, W. of Little Crooked Is. The 
Spaniards took ])osscssion of the is., but 
they were restored to England in 1783. 
'Phe pop. of 1300, mostly Negro, is 
engaged in cotton and banana production. 

Crookes, Sir William (1832-1919), 
physicist and chemist; b. Loudon, eldest 
son of Joseph C., a tailor. Uo was iirst a 
student at the Royal College of Chem. 
under Hofmann; then made suporinton- 
dent of the meteorological dept of the 
Radcliffe Observatory, and gave lectures 
on chem. at the Science College. F.U.S., 
1863; and vice-president of the Chemical 
Society, 1870. 0))tained a prize of 3000 
francs and a gold medal from the Fr, 
Academic des Sciences. An authority ou 
all sanitary questions. Made many 
original discoveries in chem. and phy.sics; 
viz. of the metal thallium (1861), and of 
the rare earth monium or viotorium. An 
expert in electricity; invented the radio¬ 
meter and C.’s tubes. In addition to 
various technical works ho wrote a 
standard treatise on Select BIcthMs in 
Chemical Analysis, 1871, and a small book 
on Diamonds, 1909, a subject to which he 
had devoted some study during visits to 
S. Africa. Knighted in 1897, president of 
Brit. Association in 1898, O.M., 1910. 
Amongst the many contributions made by 
O. is his theory that all the elements have 
evolved from one primordial stuff, ‘pro- 
tyle.* See F. d’Albe, Life of Sir William 
Croolces, 1923. 

Crookhaven, fishing vil. in the oo. of 
Cork, Rep. of Ireland, 30 m. distant from 
Sklbbereen. It is the most southerly viJ. 
bi Ireland. Pop. 150. 

Crooks, WiUiam (1852-1921), politician, 
b. Poplar. One of the earliest of the 
Labour leaders, he became mayor of 
Poplar in 1901. He entered the House of 
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Commons in 1903, and in 1916 was made a 
privy councillor. 

Crookstown, small tn with milling 
industries in co. Cork, Rep. of Ireland, 
between Bandon and Macroom. 

Crop, term used in speaking of oertoin 
dilatations of the alimentary canal of 
some animals. It is situated in an 
anterior position to the true stomach, and 
serves as a reservoir for food. In birds 
it is often called the craw, and is notice¬ 
able especially iu predaceous and grani- 
vorous species; in the C. of the pigeon are 
2 small a(5cc8sory sacs. Insects also 
have these dilatations immediately pre¬ 
ceding the provontriculus. In some, 
e.g. bees, the food can bo disgorged from 
the C. for the benefit of the young. 

Cropredy and Cropredy Bridge, par. in 
Oxon., England, 4 m. distant from 
Banbury. C. Bridge is memorable for 
the victory gained by Ciiarles I over 
Waller, 1644. Pop. 430 (1951). 

Crops. This general term for the agric. 
produce of tlui soil, the return of the 
farmer’s lal)oiir. has been chxssified in 
many ways. Thus wo speak of white 
C., that is of those plants such as wheat 
or barley and other grain which turn 
white as they ripen; of green C., those 
which are harvested green, such as clover, 
grasses, including also roots, potatoes, 
etc.; so too we have black C., especially 
used of beans and ptsas. A more con¬ 
venient and more useful classification is 
now usually adopted, that of cereal, 
leguminous, and root C. The cereals 
Include wheat, barley, oats, rye, maize; 
the leguminous clover, beans, peas, vetch, 
saiiifoiu, lucerne; the roots turnips, 
swedes, and mangels, and often also 
cabbage, kail, carrots, and potatoes. 
Further, there are special C. of importance 
to the world production of the soil, such 
as rice and its congeners, and the indus¬ 
trial cotton crop. Farmers in very early 
times knew that the planting of the same 
crop in the same ground, year in year out, 
exhausted the soil; thus it is that in 
primitive timess wo find the ‘shifting’ 
system prevailing in which, after a piece of 
land was exhausted, the farmer moved on 
and exhausted another. Sometimes we 
find primitive peoples moving as a com¬ 
munity as the soil was exhausted—nomad 
agric. communities like the early Teutonic 
peoples mentioned by Tacitus and Caesar. 
Virgil’s Oeorgics exhibits a knowledge of 
rotation of C., for he bids the farmer 
either lay his ground fallow every alter¬ 
nate year, or let the rotation of spelt or 
pulse vetch, or lupine, prevent the 
exhaustion of the soil; and he combines 
copious manuring with rotation. The 
more full development of crop rotation 
took place in England wdien the old 
common-field system of farming by small 
tenants still prevented any but the large 
landowner from making use of the 
scientific rotation of which Lord Towns- 
hend was the pioneer. By the beginning 
of the 19th cent, rotation was nearly 
everywhere in force, and numerous 
systems, differing according to the nature 
of the soil, climate, altitude, and general 
situation, etc., were to be found. In 
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ooKUktries mich a8 Italy a very wide 
Bolootickn of following C. is made use of, 
and there a C or oven 8 years’ system is 
found. In modern lirit. farmingr roots or 
leguniinotis C. alternate with the cereals. 
It must be remembered that cereals are 
exhaustive, for not only do they not 
accumulate the nitro^mnoua and mineral 
constituents of the soil, but they are not 
used on the farm, and all they have taken 
from the soil is sold off, while roots and 
dover, as feeding stuffs for stock, return 
these constituents as manures. Thefamous 
‘Norfolk’ four-oourse system, roots, bar¬ 
ley, clover, wljoat, is typical of the 
rotation system. The root crop is also 
useful for allowing cleaning of the ground 
by hoeing between the rows. C. mainly 
exhaust the soil of phosphoric acid, 
nitrogen, and potash, but different C. each 
do this to a different extent, and In some 


non-8terillsed soil, the leguminous plants 
developed nodules at the roots and 
flourished without manure; those nodules 
are found in all leguminous plants growing 
in natural, non-8terili8<3d soils, and are 
caused by micro-organisms, Rhizobium 
radidcola, which absorb nitrogen from the 
air through the nodule, break down, and 
in turn are absorbed by the plant. See 
also AGRictTLTimE, Crops; IIotation of 
Ceops; Nitrogen Cycpk, The. See 
L. Bailey (ed.). Cyclopaedia of Farm 
Crops, 1922; U. G. Sandora, An Outline of 
Rritish Crop Husbandry, 1949; If. I. 
Moore, Crops and Cropping, 1949; 
W. Fream, Elements of Agri/nilture, 1955. 

Croquet. Antiquarians have traced the 
descent of this game from Pell Meli or 
Pall Mall, Fr. paill( •inaille, whhdi was 
fashirmablc at the end of the 1 7th cent, in 
London, and was played with hoops, a 
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cases stock consume the C. and return 
some of the minerals to the soil. These 
are the main losses of minerals by the 
growth of O., and must be replaced by 
mineral manures. I^eguminous crops are 
valuable as they aecmuulato much 
nitrogen in the soil. It is this fact that 
makes a crop like rod clover such a 
splendid prelimiiuiry for a cereal crop. 
This has been known as a practical fact 
by farmers in times long past (see Pliny, 
Natural HiMory, viii); its reason was not 
known till the experiments of HellriegeJ 
and Wilfarth in Gennany in 1888. 
Experiment had shown that a piece of 
land laid down for a long time in pasUu-e 
and then sown for 15 years with lupines 
contained thrice as much nitrogen as it 
contained before, which oould only have 
come from the air. The tost was made 
with leguminous plants in sterilised soil 
side by side with oats and barley. They 
were both obliged to bo fed with nitro¬ 
genous manures. With a mixture of 


ball, and mullet, the object being to run 
a ball tlirough the hoops and strike a peg 
in the fewest strokes. The game, some¬ 
what as it is play('d to-day, siM'rns to have 
been first i)layod in Ireland in 1852, and 
it became popular before 1800. As then 
played, there were 10 hoops with a double 
hoop or cage in the centre. In 1808, the 
All England C. Club was formed, and 
champlonsliip games were played at 
Wimbledon. For some years was 
played everywhere where a lawm was 
available, but it was a family or garden 
party game. Lawn tennis pr.actioally 
killed it, and a revival in a now form did 
not take place for some 20 years. In 
1897 was formed the O. Association, the 
ruling body, with the centre of the game 
at Koehamptoii. Tlie now C. is very 
scientitlc, and the utmost skill and oar« 
ore exercised in the laying of lawns, in the 
selection of mallets, and the making of the 
bails. 

The ground is a level grass lawn 35 yds. 
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long by 28 yds. wide; in the centre of the 
court is a peg; there are 6 hoops of iron 
rods, * to f In. in diameter, 12 in. from 
the ground when fixed, 3Jin. wide. The 
hoops are placed thus (the unit of measure¬ 
ment from line 1, etc.): Nos. 1, 2, H. and 4 
are placed 7 yds distant from the base 
and side lines; Nos. 5 and 6 are placed in 
the centre 7 yds from the peg. The order 
of playing hoops is as follows: 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, then 2, 1, 4, 3, 6, 5, and win¬ 
ning peg. No. .'i is the ‘rover* hoop. 
There are 4 balls, 3^ in. diameter, and 
1,5 oz to Ifj 07. in weight, (‘oraposition 
halls are now used for match play. Two, 
playing 2 balls each, or 4, playing 1 ball 
each, a]*e the number of pla^^ers, blue and 
black against red and yellow; after the 
game liJis begun and all 4 balls are In 
nla-v, a player may play with eitlier 
ball of his side. Each player has a metal 
clip, coloui'ed as his ball, whicli must be 
placed on the hoop or i»eg next to bo 
passed through or struck. The mallets 
must have wooden heads with straight 
faces exactly alike, the head usually 
weighing abont 3 lb. The points of the 
game are scored by each ball passing 
the hoops and striking the peg in order, 
and thf' winning player (or 2 players in 
partnership) is he who makes all i>o9sible 
points with both balls. TJ»e ground is 
marked with a white chalk band round 
base and side lines and a spot 3 ft. from 
the lines is placed at each angle. The 
start/ of each player is made from any 
point between the centre of the base line 
and the left corner at either end of the 
ground. I'wo terms used in the game need 
to be explained: roquet is to strike another 
ball with one’s owji; croqnet is, after 
making a roquet, to take up the striking 
ball, place it against the ball struck where- 
ever it may have rolled, and then play so 
that both the balls In contact are moved. 
If a player fails to make a point, i.c. to pass 
through a hoop or strike the peg (or both, 
in, of course, the proper order os stated 
above), or if he falls to roquet another 
hall, he ends his turn, and the next player 
in turn plays. If he succeeds in making 
a point, he has another stroke; if he 
roquets, he then takes croquet, plays the 
stroke or has another stroke after the 
balls have been struck or croqueted. In 
the old game, the player could place his 
foot on his own boll, but this has been 
disallowed for many decades. Also 
opponents’ balls could be driven out of 
play; now no ball must be croquoted 
across the boundary line; if it is, the 
Player does not play his second stroke and 
Joses his turn. The ball out of bounds is 
replaced 3 ft. from the line where it 
crossed. 

With a true lawn and a knowledge of 
tactics the game can be as skilful in 
combination and in power of leaving 
balls for the next stroke or strokes as 
billiards. Special attention m\i»t be 
given to the various strokes made In 
making roquets. If the player wishes to 
take his second stroke at some distance he 
rushes the object ball, that is, strikes it so 
hard that it travels a considerable dis¬ 
tance. A sldlful player can, with his 


ball, cut the object ball so that it goes off 
at an angle; he may by striking his ball 
on the top make a follow through as in 
billiards. Wiring an opponent, i.e. leav¬ 
ing his ball so close to a hoop or peg that 
ho has no free stroke at an object ball, ki 
another test of skilled play. If, however, 
an opponent is wired so that no object 
ball is possibly available, ho may lift his 
ball and go back to the starting point or 
baulk. The best way of holding the 
mallet and standing has been much dis¬ 
cussed. A swing or i>endulum stroke Is 
from every point of view the best, and it 
may be made either by standing facing 
across tlie ball and swinging the mallet 
between the legs, or by standing with one 
foot or both in a line parallel with the ball 
and swinging tlie mallet with the right 
hand lower down and the left at the top; 
but the methods of grip are as various 
as those of golf. There is an elaborate 
system of handicapping for tournaments 
by means of bisques, which are extra 
turns. The game is very popular in 
Australia, New Zealand, and S. Africa, 
and since 1925 a series of test matches has 
been played between most of these 
countries for an international shield, won 
in 1956 by Great Britain. The address of 
the C. Association is 4 Southampton Row, 
London, W.C.l. In the U.S.A. the older 
form of has survived but a special form, 
known as roque, extremely scientific 
answers more to the scientific inoderi 
Eng. C. It is played not on gross, but on 
an artificially prepared ground which Is 
60 ft by 30 ft, with 4 corners cut off 6 ft 
in length, thus making a hexagonal court. 
There are 10 hoops and 2 pegs which 
stand 12 in. and 18 in. out of the ground 
respectively. ’I'lie most marked difference 
In the game Is the rubber-faced board 
surrounding the ground against which a 
player may strike his ball and cause it 
to rol)oimd into play, as off a billiard 
cushion; this stroke Is called a carom. 
i>ee the C. Association's J.aws of Croqiiet, 
and periodical Croquet. There are many 
good books on the hist, and scientific 
methods of iilay, notably Lord ToUemaohe 
Croquet, 1914; and M. B. Reckitt, Croqiutl 
To-^y, 1954. See also C. D. Looock, 
Modern Croquet Tactics, 1907. 

Croquill, Alfred, see Forreatrr. A. H. 

Crore (Hindu karor), word used in both 
India and Pakistan for 10,000,000 or 10() 
lakhs (usually) of rupees. The value of a 
C. of rupees, at an exchange of la. fid. to 
1 rupee, is about £760,000. 

Groaby, Bing (real name Harry) (1904-- ), 
Amer. singer, actor, and radio performer, 
b. Tacoma, Washington, eduo. Gonzoga 
College. He left school to be a vooalist 
with a danco orchestra; he sang with Paul 
Whiteman’s band, later becoming a 
featured performer on the radio. He 
appeared In a number of short films when 
sound was first Introduced, then In the 
feature film The Bio Broadcast. Hla 
best-known films are probably Pennies 
From Heaven, Holiday Inn, Ooinq My 
Way (for which he won the Academy 
Award for the best mole perfomianoe of 
1944). The Bells of St Marv*s, Blue Skies, 
White Christmas, and High Society. He 
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also miMAe a famous series of *Hoad’ films 
witb Sidb Hope {Road to Singapore^ etc.). 
Latlilxrly h© has attempted more serious 
r61e6 la Little Boy Lost and 7'he Country 
Oi^U He has written Bing and Call Me 
Lucky-, 1953, also popular songs. 

Crosby, Frances Jane (1820-1915), Amer. 
hymn-writer, b. Southeast, Putnam co.. 
Now York. Blinded in Infancy, she 
entered New York Institution for the 
Blind in 1835, and was a teacher there 
from 1847 to 1858. In the latter year she 
married Alex Van Alstyne, a blind nmsio 
teacher, who d. in 1902. Her liymiia had 
worldwide popularity, the best-known 
being ‘Safe in the arms of Jesus.’ 

Crosby, Howard (1820-91), Amor, 
preacher, b. New York. Ho graduated at 
the univ. of the City of New York (now 
New York Univ.); was prof, of Greek there 
in 1851, and at Kutgers College, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, 1859. He was 
chancellor of the univ. of the City of New 
York 1870-81, and In 1873 moderator of 
the Presbyterian general assembly. He 
took a prominent part in politics and 
social reform. His son, Ernest Howard C. 
(1856-1907), a social reformer, was b. In 
New York and graduated at the univ. of 
the City of New York in 1876. He was 

S resident of the Social Heform Club of 
few York City and the New York Anti- 
Imperialist League. He pub. many 
works in the manner of Walt Wliitman. 

Crosby, municipal i)or. on the NW. 
coast of Lancs, England, between Liver¬ 
pool and Southport, mainly residential 
with a large rural area. C. was granted 
a charter of incorporation In 1937, when 
the anct tn of Great C. and the more 
recent Waterloo-with-Seaforth (dating 
from about the time of the battle of 
Waterloo) were amalgamated. The Mer¬ 
chant Taylors* School (1620) is at C. C. 
Hall, Little C., has been the homo of the 
BlundeU family for many cents. C. also 
includes Blundellsands. Pop. 58,362. 

Crosier, or Crozier, originally the bearer 
of the episcopal crook (crociarius): finally 
the crook itself was called C. It is the 

K ^orol staff, part of the insignia of the 
op, caiTied by bishops and, in a 
slightly different form, by abbots. Prob¬ 
ably derived from the lituus of Rom. 
augurs. See O. Taylor, Archaeologiea, 52, 
‘ On the Use of the Terms Crosier, Pastoral 
Staff, and Cross. ’ 

Cross, Mary Ann, or Marian, see Eliot, 
Gkoroe. ^ 

Cross, Richard Assheton, first Viscount 
(1823-1914), politician, b. near Preston, 
and eduo, at Rugby and Trinity College, 
Cambridge. He first entered Parliament 
as a Conservative in 1857, and In 1868 
defeated Gladstone In S. Lancs by 313 
votes. Although of comparatively un¬ 
tried ability he was appointed by Disraeli 
in 1874 to the post of home secretary with 
a seat in the Cabinet, and was responsible 
for carrying: through much notable social 
legislation. He was made a viscount in 
1886. 

Cross, riv. which rises in the Cameroons 
in W. Africa. This riv. is navigable for 
three-quarters of its course and enters the 
Bight of Biafra. 


Cross (Lat. crux), in anot times a com¬ 
mon moans of punishment, Phoenician in 
its origin, and used by Indians, Persians, 
Modes, Greeks, and Hoinans. Originally 
crucifixion was by fastening or impaling 
the victim on a stake, the crux simplex. 
But the various forms of the crux com- 
pacta (made of 2 pieces) are better known. 
The crux commissa, known also os the 
Tan (from the Gk capital T) and C. of St 
Anthony (the name for the Lat. C. in the 
Middle Ages), consists of an upright with 
the C.-piece at tho top. In the crux 
immissa, or liOt. C.. part of the upright 
extends above the C.-picee. This is the 
form best known In the W.; the Gk C., 
with 4 arms of equal length, is a variant 
of it. The Celtic C. is the Lat. C. with a 
circle round tho head. Tin* crux drscus- 
sata, saltire, or St Andrew’s C. (tradi¬ 
tionally St Andrew snffer(‘d martyrdom 
on a, C. of this shape) has 2 Im'juus 
crossing obliquely. I'rom these 4 varie¬ 
ties countless smaller types have been 
evolved by Christian syrnbolism. Even 
before the tinn^ of (Jlirist tho C. was also in 
use as a religions emblem. By the anct 
Egyptians tho crux nnsata was regai'ded 
as the symbol of life, and in Gaul as a 
symbol of the sun. The Sp. conquerors 
of S. America wore astonished to find tho 
C. venerated there as tho sign of tho god 
of rains. In the reign of Constantine, the 
sign of tho C. in tho form known as the 
labarum became tho official standard of 
the empire. In 325 St Helena, mother 
of Constantino, went to Jerusalem to seek 
the true C. and found 3 C.s; by the advico 
of Macarius, i)atriarch of Jerusalem, a 
sick woman was laid on them In turn. 
When laid on tho tliird she regained her 
hoalth. and tlio miracle identified the 0. 
of Christ. Relics of the C. (most of them 
extremely minute) spread througii the 
world, and tho feast of the Invention or 
Finding of the C. is celebrated in tho W. 
Church on 3 May. The feast of tho 
Exaltation of tho C., celebrated E. and W. 
on 14 Sept., commemorates its recovery 
by HeraeJius (ad 628) after capture by tho 
Persians. The veneration paid to relics 
of the C. in early times led. to tho great 
Iconoclastic controversy. Tho iconoclasts 
((pv.) wished to do away ^vith such 
veneration, but the Church decreed that 
latreia (rtdativo veneration) might indeed 
be paid to the wood of the C., though the 
worship is referred back to the person of 
tho Criinifled. In the W. Rite tho 
Veneration of the C. takes place in tho 
Liturgy of Good Friday. At the singing 
of the anthem, ‘Behold the wood of tho 
cross on wliich hung the Saviour of the 
world,’ a crucifix is kissed with great 
reverence by the clergy and people. Tho 
sign of the C. used as an ac‘/t of confession 
of faith or of prayer and blessing was 
made in tho early Church with the thumb 
on forehead or mouth. In tho E. 
Church it is made with the first 2 fingoi*s 
and tho thumb, from forolioad to breast, 
then to the right shoulder and then to the 
left. The general W. use is from left to 
right with open band, though Lutherans 
use only the thumb. The C. or crucifix 
on the altar is common to Rom. Catholics, 
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ABgrUcans, and Lutherans alike. Pro- 
cesaional C.8 head eooles. prooesslons. 
Pectoral C.8 are worn on the breast by 
bishops and abbots. In the case of 
metropolitans, an archiepiscopcd C. takes 
the place of the bishop's crosier (q.v.). 

In architecture aanchiary C.8 marked 
the ver ^?0 of a sanctuary. These and the 
boundary or monnnientfil C.8 consist of an 
upright pillar or obelisk set in a heavy 
socket level with the ground. Some 
marked boimdaries, but most of thorn tho 

g rave of some king, bishop, or important 
ero. Tho oldest of those C.s are Scandi¬ 
navian and, bearing inscriptions in runes, 
are known as runic C.a. Tho liuthwell C. 
is a good oxatnplo. The is. of Iona once 
contained 300 monumental C.s, but orUy 
one. that of St Martin, is now standing. 
The famous Eleanm' C.s were erected in 
1290 by Edward I at each place where the 
body of his wife Eleanor rested for a night. 
That of Charing was destroyed in the 17 th 
cent., tho present C. in the courtyard of 
Charing C. railway station in London 
being a modern copy. Tonm or inarkH C.s 
were i)ulpits whence sermons anti addres¬ 
ses might be given. At Chichester and at 


consisting of a short stout winged shaft 
with metal point, was laid in a groove at 
the top, and the string was released by a 
trigger. Tho larger C.s may almost be 
considered as engines of war, so cumber¬ 
some were they. See Sir R. Payne- 
Gallwey, The Crossbow, 1903, 

Cross Country Running developed from 
steeplechases held at such schools as 
Rugby, Shrewsljury, Eton, etc. At Rugby 
the Crick Run was instituted in 1837 and 
is still hold annually. A race organised 
in 1867 by the Thames Rowing Club as 
part of their winter training programme 
led to tho formation of C. C. clubs. The 
first National Ciiainpionship was staged 
in 1876 at Buokhurst Hill in Epping 
Forest, but the race was declared void as 
the competitors lost their way. The 1877 
championships were more successful and 
Thames Haro and Hounds, a club which is 
still in being, were tho first team winners. 
In 1880 Birchfleld Harriers (Birmingham) 
won tho championships for the first time, 
since when they have been successful on 
27 occasions, a recjord uncriualled by any 
other club. An international race was 
first instituted iu 1903 between England, 



Cheddar they consist of open v.aultod 
structures. Ihinrs C. was erected by 
Henry HI In 1259, It was demolished in 
1643 as an offoiico to tho Puritans. Tho 
resent C., surmounted by a picture of 
t Paul, was erected iu 1911 and bus a 
pulpit for giving juldrcsst's. Tho Scottish 
in C.s early lost their religious character, 
and were used for royal and civic procla¬ 
mations. See G. do Mortillet, Siff/ie dc la 
croix avant le Christianisme, 1866; J. 
Stuart, Scul.piurcfl Stmies of Scotland, 
1867; E, Bunsen, Das Symbol des Kreuzes 
bei alien NatUmen, 1878; G. 1?'. Browme, 
The Ancient Cross Shafts at Newcastle and 
Ruihwell, 1916; W. G. Colling wood, 
Norihumltrian Crosses of pre-Norman Age, 
1927; and R. GuAiiou, Symbolisme de la 
croix, 1931. 

Cross, Southern, see Soutuernt Cross. 

Cross-bow, or Arbalest, weapon used 
chiefly during tho 12th and 13th cents., 
after which it gave place in England to 
tho less cumbersome long-bow. It con¬ 
sisted of a bow', made of wood, iron, or 
steel, attached to a wooden stock, similar 
in shape to the butt of a musket. The 
bowstring was pulled back by a lever 
which in tho smaller instruments was 
worked by hand or foot, and held in 
position by a notcli. The bolt or ‘ quarrel,’ 


Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. France 
first took part in 1907, Belgium in 1923, 
Spain, Italy, Switzerland, and Luxem¬ 
bourg ill 1929, Holland in 1950, Yugo¬ 
slavia in 1953, and finally Portugal was 
admitted to tho circle iu 1956. An 
Englishman, Alfred Shrubb of S. London 
Harriers, w'as tho first individual winner, 
and in the year 1957 another Englishman, 
Frank Sando, won the event. In the 
years preceding England provided the 
winner on 27 occasions, Franco 10, 
Scotland 2, Belgium 2, Ireland 1, and 
Yugoslavia 1. D. A. G. Pirie, K. L, 
Norris, F. D. Sando (England) and A. 
Mimoun (France) are among the best C. 
C. runners of recent years. In 1928 the 
C, C', race was omitted from tho Olympic 
Games programme as an unsuitable event 
for a summer meeting. Tho sport is 
comparatively unlmown outside Europe, 
where it is most widely practised iu 
Franco and Belgium. See Athletics. 

Cross-examination, see Evidence. 

Cross-talk, interference between 2 tele¬ 
phone linos running parallel to one another 
for a long enough stretch to make tho 
inductive eflect noticeable. 

Crossbill, bird of tho genus Loxia, 
native of Europe, Asia, and N. America, 
chiefly in pine forests. The C. gains its 
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notofd from it>s cuiiotiB bill, iii which the' 
nppeur mandible croeaes over the lower 
one at the point. This enables It easily 
to toEur and break the scales of the 
pine cones on which it chiefly feeds. 
The common red Ch (L. curvirosira) Is 
the best known, and occurs sometimes 
In Scotland. The piumajre of the female 
is oraujre“green or grey-gieon. The C. 
only occurs in Britain as a migi'ant. 

Crossen, see Krohno. 

Crosshaven, seaside resort, 13 m. SE. of 
Cork, Rep. of Ii*eland, on the wooded 
estuary of the Owenboy R. It has l>oat- 
buildlng and a yacht club. l\)p. 850. 

CroBshead. The O. In an engine is the 
block w}jicl», fixed at the end of the i)lBton- 
rod, works between pnralh‘1 guides, and so 
takes up the sideward thrust due to the 
obliquity of the connecting-rod, thus 
enabling the piston-rod to work In a 
straight line. It is generally made of cast 
iron, but is also of wTought iron or ctist 
steel, and the slide bai*8 between which it 
works are of wrought Iron or steel with 
bearing surfaces of brass. 

Crossing, In architecture, the space 
formed In a cruciform church by the iuter- 
eection of the K.-\\’. arm (nave and choir), 
with the N.-S. nnn (tranHCi)ts), In mcdievul 
churches it was often crowned with /i 
central tower; at St Pnurs Cathedral it 
lies under the dome. 

Crossley. Ada (1874-1929), famous 
Australian contralto; b, Tarraville, (Jipps- 
land, Victoria. Kduc. at l^ort Albert, 
Ginpsland; taught inualc by Alberto 
Zelman and Fanny Simonson. In London, 
after 4 months under Sir CJhni'les Santlcy, 
sang first at Queen’s Hall, 18 May 1895. 

Crossley, Sir Francis (1817-72), h. 
Halifax, Yorlcs, and became a eede- 
brated cari)et manufacturer. He accmnii- 
lated an enormous fortune, w})ielj he 
bestowed very liberally on the Congre¬ 
gational C'hiirch and on various charities 
connected with his native tn. His 
business success was obtained by the 
Introduction of steam Instead of manual 
labour and to the system of patenting new' 
Inventions. He was created a baronet 
In 1863. After retiring from business he 
purchased Bomerleyton Hall, Lowestoft. 

Crossopterygians, members of the sub¬ 
class Choanichihyes (or bony fishes with 
internal nostrils) and sometimes called 
frlngo- or lobe-finned fislies bccuuso of an 
extension of the flesh and internal 
skeleton into the paired fins. The body 
was covered with cc>snK)id scales and the 
skull with dermal hones. They had func¬ 
tional lungs and Internal nostrils, and were 
closely related to the hm^slies. The 
pointed teeth show labyrinthine infoldings 
of enamel, of particular interest because 
Identical teeth occur in the primitive 
amphibians known as labyrlnthodonts 
(q.v.). The crossopterygians are thus 
probably the stock from which land 
vertebrates arose. They are mainly 
Devonian and Carboniferons in age, but 
one group, the coelocantbs (q.v.), has 
persisted until the present day. 

Crossword Puzzle, offshoot or variant 
of the acrostic. The C. P. consists of a dia¬ 
gram which comprises blank and blocked- 


in squares, the blank squares ultlniat^y to 
contain letters and the blocked-In spaces to 
show the beginning or termination of a 
word. When ihe letters are all filled in they 
help to form words arranged horizontally 
ana vertically. Clues to the words are 
given with the diagram, and may be 
either straightf(^rward or deliberately am¬ 
biguous. The most usual diagram consists 
of a square of 15 spaces each way, the 
blanks forming a symmetrical pattern, 
but oblongs and pictorial shapes are 
often used, and in some cases a thickened 
line takes the place of the blocked-tn 
space. Crosswords of a childish sort wore 
not unknown to tlio nursery magazines of 
the last century, but the vogue did not 
start until the early 1920’s, when a 
New' York publisher tfvok hold of what at 
that time w'as a little noticed feature of 
a Sunday newspaper and brought out the 
first crossword puzzle book. Its success 
was remarkable. Crosswords began to 
appear in ncw'Hpai>ors and magazines, and 
the Amor, public w'as captured. In 
England they then met with a general 
and ciithustastio welcome, and soon 
becajue almost os familiar In a paper as 
the titlc-png('. The crossword puzzle has 
lasted a rcniarkahB' long time in England, 
practically all newspapers and many 
magazines supplying crosswords for their 
readers ; the daily Tijnes succumhed to 
them in 1930, after holding out for seven 
years. The majoril>' of cr(»ssword8 have 
kmple solutions, but those in The Times, 
Svnday Times, Obsenrr, Nem Statesman 
and j\ati(m, S]>evtai(nr, etc., give scope 
for research. Various periodicals have 
organised crossword com]>e1it,ions, usually 
witli alternative solutions for many W’ords, 
fudy ehance directing the rigid choice of 
solution. The ieu dc mots c7'ois(^s attained 
a certain ])opularity In Franco, and the 
]\1ornino Jb)st pub. sev. C. H. in Fr. for 
Eng. readers. The Tiiiies has lH.sued 
sev. in Lat. The C. P. has been used 
with success for conunercial adwitising 
puri) 08 es. 

Crotalus, genus of ophidian reptiles or 
pit-vipers, a sub-family of Viperidae. 
There arc about eleven speedes, c}»ai*acter- 
Ised by the presence of a tail rattle and the 
covering of small scales on the top of the 
head. All are to be found in America, 
and ore knowm as rattle-snakes. C. 
durissvs, a native of the U.S.A., is the 
common rattle-snake (q.v.). 

Crotch, William (1775-1847), composer, 
6. Norwich. At the age of four he played 
the organ in London. In 1786 at the age 
of eleven ho became assistant organist to 
Randall at Trinity and King’s Colleges, 
Cambridge. Three years later he wnrote 
an oratorio, The Captnnty of Jitdah. After 
some time as a theology student at 
Oxford, ho finally In 179^' turned again to 
music, and was appointed organist In 
Christ Church Cathedral. He became 
Prof, of Music at Oxford in 1797, took his 
D.Mus. in 1799, and in 1822 became first 
principal of the Royal Academy of Music 
fn London. He wrote for the organ, piano, 
and voice, and was the author of a work 
Elements of Musical ComposiHon and 
Thorough Bass, 
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Croieh«t, oharacter or note In munic, 
equal In duration to a quarter of a seoii- 
breye or two quav^ers. Ajuer. terminologry, 
followinsr Gler. instead of now uses 

'quarter-note* for G., but tliia is illogical 
and confusing, since a semibreve, as its 
name imp lies, is itself one half of a larger 
unit, tl>e breve, which would make the O. 
an ‘eighth’; and there is moreover the 
possibility of confusion with ‘quarter- 
tone,* wUoh is a matter of pitch, not of 
time-value. A O. rest Indicates silence 
for the duration of a O. 

Croton, riv, of New York, U.S.A., and 
a trib. of the R. Hudson, into which it 
Hows when about 35 m. distant from the 
city of New York. The new G. Dam im¬ 
pounds 0. Lake, whose waters are otirried 
to New York City by G. Aqueduct. 

Croton, large tropical genus of Euphori- 
baceae, contains many species with 
important medical properties. O. caa- 
cariJla is a native of Santa Domingo 
and Florida, and yields the casoarilla bark. 
C. tiglium, an inhab. of the Moluccas 
and Ceylon, is one of the most active and 
draatio of purgatives, woods, leaves, and 
fruit all containing the property. The 
seeds were fonnerly called grains of Tilly 
or Molucca grains, and the oil expressed 
from them la the powerful O. oil. The oil 
consists of a mixture of fatty acids and 
their glycerides, notably acetic, butyric, 
valeric, and methyl crotonic acids; the 
purging quality of the oil seems duo to 
crotoUnio acid. A single drop adminis¬ 
tered internally acts as a drastic purga¬ 
tive; its action is too powerful for ordinary 
use, but it is employed with good effect 
In the case of unconscious or insane 
patients. C, Laeniferum furnishes a very 
line lac and a brilliant varnish, C. sangui' 
fluum yields a deep red resinous substance 
resembling dragon’s blood (q.v.); C. 
bcUsamiferum is aromatic and the Uqueur 
called «u de Mantes Is distilled from it. 

Crotona, or Croton, Gk colony founded 
from Achaea (710 no) In Calabria, Italy. 
It is the modern Grotone on E. Coast 
of Calabria. By 510 Bc it was strong 
enough to destroy its neighbour, Sybtiris. 
It was famous in antiquity for the school 
of Pythagoras, a school of medicine, and as 
the bp. of Milo, the athlete. Later it lost 
Its independonoo. and became part of the 
Rom..ompire. See Ckotove. 

Crotone, or Cotrone, It. fort, seaport, in 
Calabria (q.v.), on the E. coast of the 
Calabrian penins\ila, 30 m. NE. of Catau- 
Baro (q.v.). It is on the site of the anct 
Crotona (q.v.). It has a cathedral, and 
a line citadel. There are zinc-smelting 
and ohemicaJ industries. Pop. 31,600. 

Crotophaga, sub-family of the family 
Cuculidae (cuckoos), peculiar to the Now 
World, luoludlng sev. species. The chief 
member is the Ani, Black Parrot, or 
Savannah-bird, wldoh extends from the 
S. States of N. America throughout most 
of S. America. Its plumage is glossy 
black, and its strange shape has also 
gained it the name of the Black Witch. 

Crouoh, Hv. of Essex, England, flowing 
Into the North Sea at Foulness. Burnham- 
on-O. la a favourite yachting centre. 
Leni^ 84 m. 


Croup> inflammatory condition of the 
larynx, with swelling of the vocal cords 
and consequent narrowing of the laryngeal 
aperture, causing a typical harsh, barking 
type of cough and, in severe cases, rasping 
breathing. Before diphtheria immunisa¬ 
tion became the rule, this Infection was a 
common and dangerous causa of croup. 

Crow, bird of the genus Corvita^ of 
the family Corvidae. The family ia 
distributed over almost the whole of the 
globe, though there are very few species in 
the E. part of Australia or in S. America. 
They include C.s, magpies, jays, and 
choughs, and may bo subdivided Into a 
large number of species. The colour of 
the true O. Is black, generally a glossy 
black, often tinged with white at the 
edges of the feathers. But more distant 
members of the family are brownish: the 
jackdaw has grey at the bock of the 
neok, and the hooded O. iC. comix) is 
grey on the back and under parts. The 
choughs also vary from the common 
black in their rod feet and red or yellow 
bills. The Corvidae have strong and 
generally straight bills, with no notch in 
the upper macdiblo. The wings are long 
and pointed, except In the jays and 
magpies, whore they are shorter. The 
tail 18 long and graduated, usually with 
twelve rolrioes, of which the middle 
ones are longer than the others. The O. 
is regarded by all naturalists as the 
highest family of birds. The intelligenoe 
of all of them Is great in the extreme, and 
innumerable stories are told of their 
craft and cunning. Many of them vary 
their own disagreeable notes by imitating 
those of other birds. Among those the 
Amor, blue jays are the most noted. They 
may also be taught to imitate the human 
voice. C.s are omnivorous, eating anlrnal, 
flsh, and vegetable foods indifferently. 
They show themselves very adaptable to 
oirouniatances, and devour almost auy- 
tliing edible. 

Crow Indians, aboriginal Amer. Indian 
tribe of Siouian UnguLstic stock, living 
luaiuly in Montana. They number about 
2000. Sex 11. H. Lowie, The Crow Indians, 
1935. 

Crow Steps, see Corbib Stbps. 

Crowberry, or Kmpetrurn nigrum, species 
and geuus of Empetraoeao which grows 
chiefly in the N. temperate zone and ia 
the Aiidino Mts. The plant is an ever¬ 
green stirub with small crowded leaves, 
and the fruit ia a black edible berry of a 
juicy nature, sometimes used in making 
wines. The fruit owes its name to its 
reputation fi>r attracting crows, and In 
rookeries it is often usc^ for deooratlve 
purposes. 

Crowd, musical instrument, see CnvrrfiL 

Crowfoot, see Ranuxoulus, 

Crowiand, or Oroyland, par. and tn of 
Linoolnsliiro, England, close to t^e R. 
Welland, 9 ra. N. of Peterborough. 
There are the ruins of an anct abbey, 
part of which ia now the par. ohuroh. The 
orijpnal abbey was built by Ethelbald in 
716, in keeping with a promise made te 
St Guthlac, patron saint of the pjpesent 
ohuroh. The Danes destroyed the abbey 
in 870, and it has a eonaiderable history nf 
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burning, sacrilege, and rebuilding. There 
is ajeo a 14th cent, bridge, bearing a 
statue. The exact identity of the figure is 
unknown, the three most probable 
suggestions being Our Lord liolding a loaf 
of bread, Ethelbald, or Alfred holding a 
crown. Pop. 3500. 

Crowle, par. and tn of Lincolnshire, 
England, situated in the Isle of Axholnie, 
6 m. ESE. of Thorne by rail. Pop. 3010. 

Crowley, Crole, or Croleus, Robert 
(c. 1518-88), archdeacon of Hereford in 
1559, and four years later prebendary of 
St Paul’s. He produced the lirst printed 
metrical version of the psalter and also 
brought out an admirable tyimgrai)hical 
ed. of the Vision of Piers Ploumian in 1550. 

Crowley, cap. of Acadia par., Louisiana, 
TJ.S.A. C^uitro of a rice-growing country. 
Pop. 12,800. 

Crown, in ai'chitecture, either (i) the 
highest point of an an^Ii, vault, or dome; 
or (ii) a typo of steeple formed by curved 
buttresses converghig on to a central 
pinnacle, and thus rcstmibling a crown; 
as at Newcastle ('athedral, St Giles’ Cathe¬ 
dral (Edinburgh), etc. 

Crown, paper size, scr Paper. 

Crown (Lat. corona), known from very 
anct times as a headdress for kings, 
I)riosts, or warriors. (J.s %vero used by 
the Egyptian kings, often very elaborate 
in style, but extremely simple at the time 
of the Ptolemys, In classical times the 
C. was usually a circular ornament of 
metal, in the form of a chaplet of leaves 
or flowers, worn on solemn and festive 
occasions. Among the Gn'cks it was an 
emblem of oflice (as in the case of the 
archons), or frequently a reward for 
victors in tlio Hellerdc games (Olympic, 
Isthmian, et<\). As a i-cward for ex¬ 
ceptional services to the State It was a 
much-prized honour among the Roms. 
Among the various kinds were the ‘corona 
obsidionalis’ of grass or wild flowers, 
given to the general who rescued a besieged 
army; ‘corona civica’ of oak-leaves and 
acorns, given to the soldier who saved a 
feUow citizen’s life in bottle; ‘corona 
navalis, ’ a gold circlet ornamented with 
beaks of ships for the winner of a naval 
victory; ‘corona niuralis,’ similarly 
adorned with battlements, for the first 
who scaled the walls of a besieged city; 
‘corona vallaris,’ with palisades, for the 
first to break into the enemy’s camp; 
‘corona triumphalis,’ awarded to the 
general who was granted a triumph. 
Among the emblematical C.s were the 
‘corona sacerdotalis,' w'orn by those 
engaged in sacrifice; ‘corona funebris’ 
or ‘sepulchralis* for the dead; ‘corona 
oonvivialis* of banqueters; ‘corona 
nuptialis' or bridal C. In Germany. 
Norway, and medieval England the bridal 
wreath or C. was often of metal. As 
used in modem times for an emblem of 
sovereignty the C. was borrowed from the 
^adem (fillet of silk or wool) of oriental 
origin, Alexander the Great adopted this 
from the Porsiau kings. Rom. emperors 
are represented with the diadem, laurel 
O., or radiating C. (symbolising the 
deification of the emperors). The diadem 
of Constantine the Great was replaced in 


the 6th cent, under Justinian by the 
‘stemma,* an elaborated golden fillet. 
Still more elaborate C.s succeeded this in 
turn, until the present ai-ched O. became 
the usual form. At the Norman Conquest 
a circle of pearls set in gold wns the O. of 
Eng. kings. In the 12th and 13th cents, 
this w^as heightened by strawberry leaves 
or trefoils. That of Henry IV had straw¬ 
berry loaves and fleurs-de-lis alternately, 
with 16 small groups of pearls. Edward 
IV’s w'as arched over with jew^ellod bands 
of gold closing under a mound ensigned by 
a cross patee, crosses patee replacing the 
strawberry leaves, and roses or flours-de- 
lia the pearl clusters. The Brit, sovereign 
now uses 2 C.s. ‘St Edward’s’ C. is used 
only for the actual ceremony of corona¬ 
tion. On all otlier occasions the Imperial 
State C. is worn. This latter is magnifi¬ 
cently jewelled ; it w’as made originally for 
Queen Victoria in 1838. (Sec Wickham 
liegg, English Coronation liceords^ 1901.) 
The Pope’s C. is a high uuclcft mitre {set 
Tiara). The O. of the former Austrian 
empire was cleft in tho centre, but re¬ 
sembles the mitre in appearance. This 
style w’as adoi»ted by Maxinulian II in 
1570. A single arch siirTUounted by 
mound and cross rose from the cleft. The 
C. of Scotland, discove red in 1818 with 
other regalia in Edinbuigb Castle, 
probably dates (with the exception of its 
arches) from the days of Hohert Bruce. 
The iron C. of Ijombardy, restored to tho 
King of Italy, 1866, was a gold circle with 
a thin fillet of iron inside, said to have 
been hammered from a nail of the true 
cross, and alleged to date from tho time of 
I’ope Gregory the (front (ai> 590-604). 
Tho C. of the Ger. Empire had 8 shields, 
the larger bearing the cross, tho smaller 
tho imperial eagle, ’rhoro were 4 arches 
surmounted by mound and cross. C.s are 
often seen in horaldie bearings or coats-of- 
anns. (See M. Hohnes, Crovms of Eng¬ 
land, 1937; and M. Bowen, Crowns and 
Sceptres, 1937.) 

In constitutional law and practice, 
‘the C.’ is a comprehensive symbolical 
expression denoting tho members of the 
legal sovereignty in whom is vested tho 
supreme executive power. The executive 

S ov. of the Brit. Commonwealth (except 
hose member states which are reps.) is 
carried on in the name of tlio C., and all Its 
public acts are theoretically done by right 
of the royal prerogative. But all public 
acts of tho C. are also done on the advice 
of the ministers of the C., with the result 
that the formerly personal prerogatives 
of the sovereign have become the 
privileges of the executive, which by tho 
conventions of our unwvitten constitution 
are In their turn a reflection of the 
privileges of the people. The 0. as a 
term connoting the sovereign and his or 
her ministers expresses the responsibility 
of the latter for every public act of the 
former, and the expressions ‘descent of 
the C.‘ or ‘succession of the C.' therefore 
mean the devolution of the paramount 
executive power from one monarch or 
titular head to his or her successor. The 
result of the constitutional limitations on 
tho monarch’s theoretical sovereignty is 
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that the prerogative of the C., which 
Blackstone dofmeB as ‘a special pre¬ 
eminence which the king hath over and 
above all other persons, and ont of the 
ordinary course of the common law in 
right of his royal dignity,’ has become 
gi’adually narrowed in its content. The 
term i)rerogative, as Indicating the anct 
customary powers of the C. springing 
from the early character of the kingship 
as a tribal chieftaincy, and later tl)e 
feudal overlordship, is in these days 
better regarded, in Prof. Dicey’s words, us 
‘nothing else than the residue of discre¬ 
tionary or arbitrary authority which at 
any given time is legally left in the hands 
of the Crown.’ It is a term wliieh lias 
caused much perplexity to the constitu¬ 
tional lawyer, but the vaiious rights, 
privileges, and attributes composing tlie 
prerogative are clear. The common law 
prerogatives of the C. or the privileges of 
the executive comprise various legal 
attributes of sovereignty, privileges result¬ 
ing from those attributes togetlicr with 
certain powers which may ho said either 
to bo inherent in any sovereign entity, 
or which ai'o merely the survivals of more 
anot times. The attribute of perfection 
of jndji^ricnt expressed in the maxim that 
‘the king can do no wrong’ puts the Ck 
iiDOvo the law, hut results in the practice 
that ministers are liable for all royal 
acts, and that no administrative act can 
be done by the C. vathoiit the coimt<^r- 
signaturo of some responsible minister. 
Tlie maxim is subject, however, to the 
curious interpretation that when the 
sovereign makes an illcgfil grant or wrong¬ 
fully confers a, frariebise, he has merely 
boon ‘deceived in his grant,’ with the 
eonscdnence that the gi*ant can be iipset 
as contrary to public justice. The C.’a 
claim asserted by the Stuarts to suspend 
or dispense with estah. laws and vested 
rights was formally denied by tbo Bill of 
Rights, 1089—nor can the (k violate tbo 
common law'. With such limitations as 
these it becomes clear that the maxim 
has lost its original force, and serves rather 
to demonstrate the transfer of legal 
liability to ministers rather than the moral 
perfection of tho sovereign’s judgment. 
But the personal immunity of tho sove¬ 
reign from liability lln<i8 expression 
in the fact that no subject can sno tho 
king ill his owu courts, but must sue the 
gov. dept responsible for tho act com¬ 
plained of (Crown Proceedings Act, 1947). 
An equally important attribute of the 
sovereign is his traditional perpetuity 
expressed in the maxim that the king 
never dies. Tho C., indeed, is a eorx)ora- 
tion (q.v.) solo with perpetual succession. 
The common law terminated all appoint¬ 
ments held ‘during pleasure’ on the 
demise of the C., but the statute of 1 Ed. 
VII, c. 5, by providing that such offices 
shall not bo affected by a demise, brought 
the practice into accord with tbo maxim. 
Other prerogatives concerning the royal 
authority per ae are that lapse of time 
cannot bar the right of tho C. to sue or 
prosecute; the subordination of tiie right 
of the subject when It conflicts with that 
of tbe sovereign; the immunity of tho 


sovereign from any statutory obligation 
imless boimd by express language or by 
necessary implication; and the privileges 
flowing from the theory that the 
sovereign is never a minor. 

But there are numerous limitations on 
these prerogatives also, e.g. the right of 
the C. to claim real property as against 
the adverse possession of the subject is 
barred after 50 years; succession duty 
cannot be claimed by the C. after 12 
years from the date of the death giving 
rise to the succession, or where the Inland 
Revenue authorities have ‘slept on the 
C. rights’; and indictments for treason, 
other than cases of attempted assassina¬ 
tion of the sovereign, cannot be preferred 
after 3 years from the commission of the 
crime. Again, royal minorities are always 
I)rovided for by statute, and it is generally 
conceded that the sovereign is boimd, 
whether named expressly or by neoessari* 
implication or not, by, inter alia, statutes 
for the preservation of public rights, 
statutes for tho public good, or for the 
suppression of public wTongs. Other pre¬ 
rogative powers include the right to 
receive and send ambas. from and to 
forei^ countries; the i)ow’er to make 
treaties, leagues, and ahiances with 
foreign nations; tho power of issuing 
letters of marque and reprisal where not 
abrogated by treaty; the power of declar¬ 
ing war and making peace; and the powder 
of granting safe eoiidnets to alien enemies. 
But there is considerable doubt w'hether 
the C. can cede land to a foreign state 
during the time of peace, or interfere with 
tlie position of the subject without 
Parliament’s sanction, and the House of 
Commons can stop supplies for the pay¬ 
ment of a war declared by tho C. The 
prerogative of the C. to assent to and 
dissent from Bills sent up for tho royal 
assent is now reduced to a shadowA’' 
veto which has never been exercised 
since the reign of Anne. As the fountain 
of justice tlie sovereign can create conunon 
law courts for the empii*e beyond the seas 
and pardon offenders (see also Criminat^ 
Law); as pareiis patriae he has the 
nominal custody of all infants and luna¬ 
tics, tiB the arbiter of commerce can ei*ect 
markets and coin money, and as the 
fountain of honour confer titles of 
nobility. The royal prerogative touching 
revenue matters conifers ou the C. the 
ownership of waifs, strays, treasure trove, 
wrecks, and the personal estate of intes¬ 
tates dying without next of kin, and 
enables tho C. to levy customs, excise, 
stamp and death duties, and income tax. 
As tho orthodox head of the Estab. 
Church, the C. appoints, on the recom¬ 
mendation of the Prime Minister, arch¬ 
bishops, bishops, and other dignitaries of 
the Church, and entertains appeals from 
eccles. courts through the judicial com¬ 
mittee of the Privy Council, Wherever 
the term ‘king’ is used in the foresfoing 
remarks, it is, of course, to be underitbod 
equally of a queen regnant. (For the 
Councils of the Crown, see Cabinet. ) 
See L. G. W. Le^e, English Coronation 
Records, 1901; G. j. Younghusband andC. 
Davenport, 'The Crown Jewels ofEnglami, 
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19: and G. WriiHams, Crown Proctedinoe, 
1948. 

Crown, natn© of Tarions coins which 
represent dltteront values in different 
countries, but all with a crown as reverse. 
The ori^n of the word C. is to be found 
in the Pr. word couronne, the name of a 
ffold coin issued by Philip of Valois in the 
early 14th cent. Towards the close of 
the same cent, another Fr. klngr, Charles 
VI, issued a coin called the t^cn de la 
(xyuranne.. The C. did not appear in 
England until the relpn of Henry VIII, 
and then it was a coin consisting of a 
mixture of gold and silver, the value of 
which represented fl-s. It was In the 
reigrn of Edward VI that the image of the 
king appeared on the large silver coin, 
seated on his horse bearing the royjil 
shield of anus. Queen Elizabeth ap¬ 
peared crowned on the later coins. The O. 
of Charles IT’s reign Avas covered with 4 
shields typifying England, Scotland, 
Ireland, and France. At the present 
time tlic CJ. is worth 5s. in England. The 


many public bodies overseas. The C. 
A.*8 principals now Include the govs, of 
Ceylon, Ghana, Iraq, and Libya, and a 
great many municipalities, local gov. 
authorities, corporations, and other publio 
bodies. They also act on behalf of the 
United Nations Korean Reconstruction 
Agency, and for the U.K. Gov. In the 
supply of stores under the Technical 
Co-ojieration Scheme of the Colombo 
Plan (q.v.). The present title of the 
OTganlsation was adopted In 1964 in 
consequence of the extended range of 
their activities. The income of the C. 
A.*8 organisation is derived from fees on 
the business transacted, and not from 
public funds, although the numbers and 
remuneration of the staff are controlled 
by the secretary of state. The oflloe is 
non-profit-making, and the fees for its 
services are adjusted from time to time in 
accordance with this principle. Tho 
staff of approximately 1.500 includes 
professional engineers and executives of 
experience in many lields of business. 
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C. of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden is 
very small in value and rcpreHoiits the 
sum of a little over Is. 

Crown Agents. In the 18th cent, the 

f overnors of IMt. colonies appointed 
heir owm agents in the U.K. to act as 
intermediaries between themselves and 
the Crown and to perform a variety of 
commercial and other services. In 18.S3 
the business of a number of the separate 
agents was consolidated in one ostah. 
under 2 ‘Joint Agents General for Crown 
Colonies’ appointed by the Treasury. In 
1863 the title was changed to 'Crown 
Agents for tho Colonies’ and in 1880 the 
Treasury ceased to exertjise coutrol. 
Since that date and up to tlie present 
time (1957) the C. A. have been under 
the general supervision of the secretary 
of state for the colonies, who is not how¬ 
ever concerned In the detailed execution 
of business, on which the C. A. take 
Instructions direct from their oversea 
principals. 

The C. A.’s services are available not 
only to colonial govs, attaining Indepen- 
denoe but to certain foreign govs, and 


The services which the C. A. provide as 
financial and commercial agents for their 
principals include inspection, shipment, 
and insurance of plant, equipment, and 
stores to a value of £70 million annually; 
advisory and consultant service In 
engineering matters; the recruitment of 
staff for certain gov. appointments over¬ 
seas, tho booking of passages and pay¬ 
ment of salaries and pensions; and the 
management of cash and invested funds 
and (in the case of colonies) the floating 
of loans and the function of registrars of 
stock. 

The C. A.’s offices arc at 4 Millbank, 
London, S.W.l. There are branch offices 
in the City of London, in other oitice of tho 
U.K,, and in Washington, D.C. 

Crown Cases Reserved, Court for. 
Before the Institution in 1907 of the 
court of criminal appeal the C. for 0. C. R., 
consisting of the judges of the high court, 
least, of whom the lord 
chief justice had to be one, was the 
tribunal to which was reserved any 
question of law that might have arisen in 
a criminal trial, whether at the central 
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cdmlual court (a.v.), the asalzes, or 
quarter sesslous. XJnltke the court of 
criminal appeal, which replaced the C. for 
G. C. R., the latter court could not hear 
appeals on questions of fact, or mixed law 
and ftict. 

Grown Colony, see Ovbbskas Teriu- 
TOBIES. 

Crown Debts, those debts which are due 
to the Grown, e.tf. fines, penalties, and 
vvliioh are contradistinguished from debts 
due to the subject piincipoUy by reason 
of the priority they enjoy In tlio adminis¬ 
tration of the estate of a deceased person 
who lias d. Insolvent. The old common 
law allowed the Cro\vn (q.v.) to recover 
C. D, summarily by a writ of extent against 
the debtor’s land and goods, and to follow 
that property Into the hands of whom¬ 
soever it went. Apparently the Crown 
still has this power, but it cannot take 
copyholds in execution. The Crown’s 
lion on the debtor’s property as against a 
bona fide piu’chaser for value of the 
debtor’s property only extends to 
specialty debts (i.e. created by deed), and 
tfebts of record (judgment debts, recog¬ 
nisances, and others, see Debt); it does 
not extend to a simple contract debt. 
Rates and taxes, so fax as tlioy can ho 
said to bo C. D., are preferential debts in 
the administration of the state of a 
bankrupt, but otherwise C. J). have no 
iriorlty over other debts when an estate 
s administered In bankruptcy. In the 
administration of the estate of a deceased 
person, debts duo to the Crown by record 
or under a bond or covenant are paid first, 
where the estate is solvent, but simple 
contract debts due to the Crown merely 
enjoy i»riority over all other kinds of 
simple contract debts. Whore the estate 
la insolvent C. 1). enjoy a like priority 
where the estate Is administered by tlio 
legal personal representative or by the 
chanoery div.; but whore it is adminis¬ 
tered by the court of bankruptcy, G. 1). 
are, it seems, payable paxi passu 'with 
otlier debts due uudor judgments, special¬ 
ties, and simple contract. In wlndlng-up 
proceedings of a company, C. O. are 
allowed. C. D. stand in the same position 
as in the bankruptcy of an individual. 

Crown Derby, sec Derby. 

Crown Estate, lauds enjoyed In right of 
the Crown, the profits from which form 

8 art of the hereditary revenues of the 
rown, or revenue which the Crown has 
had from time immemorial. Since 17C0. 
when George III surrendered thoHC and 
other revenues for a fixed sum or civil list 
and for other considerations, they have 
been collected on the public account. At 
the time of the surrender the gross 
revenues amounted to about £89,000, and 
the net return to about £11,000. In the 
year ended 31 March 1956 the total 
receipts were £2,890,000, and the net 
return was £2,270,000. At the present 
day the C. E. comprises one of the lar^st 
landed estates in the United Kingdom. The 
G. B. includes all Mines Royal, i.e. mines 
of gold and silver. The Crown title to 
foreshore or land between liigh and low 
water-mark, and the bed of the sea and 
navigable rlvs.. Is limited by the public 


rights of navigation and fishing from 
boats and lights Incidental thereto. The 
C. E. Is exempt fi*ora taxation in the 
absence of express or implied words to the 
contrary in the Acts imposing the different 
burdens. The head office of the C. E. 
commissioners is in Whitehall. 

‘Crown News/ see Army News Ser¬ 
vices. 

Crown Office, dept of the central office 
of the supreme court of judicature. Its 
official head is the clerk of the Crown In 
the queen’s bench (q.v.), now generally 
entitled the queen’s coroner and attorney 
and master of the C. O. The work 
of this office relates to the administrative 
business on the Crown side of the queen’s 
bench div., and also of the divisional 
courts of that div. The duties of the 
queen’s coroner, wliich are very numerous, 
are inter alia to issue informations in the 
nature of quo warranto for misdemeanours 
in agreement to th(3 order of the court; to 
attend at tfie sittings of the divisional 
courts, tin as to inft)rm tl^e judges on 
questions of practice and i)roccdnre, and 
take mimitcs of the proceedings; to ad¬ 
minister tlie oath of allegiance to judges 
or magistrates on their appointment; and 
to keep in safe custody the records of the 
C. O. pending riiiioval to tlic record 
office (see (.Xistos Rotuloiutm). The 
judicial business of the CVown side of the 
queen’s bench is transacted either in court 
or before the judges or the master of the 
C. O. in chambers. The ministerial 
business as conducted in the C. O. 
includes a great number of matters, 
including, especially, the issuing of writs 
of habeas corjms, writs of 8ubi>ocna and 
attachment, and orders of prohibition, 
mandamus, and certiorari. 

Crown Point, tn in Essex co., in Now 
York, U.S.A., and 36 m. distant from 
Hnrlington. It is situated on Lake 
Champlain, and contains the ruins of a 
Drit. fort cupturc'd by the Americans in 
1775. Pop. 1660. 

Crown Solicitor, see Treasury 
Solicitor. 

Crowne, John (r. 164r0-c. 1703), Brit, 
dmmatist, b. Nova Scotia. lie began 
a literary career in England with his 
romance Pandion and Amphigenia, 1665, 
one of the few Eng. heroic romances after 
the manner of Soud6ry. Though of no 
very striking talent- as a dramatist, be 
found favour at (Hilaries II’s court, and his 
plays wore suwcssful, some being acted 
in the 18th cent. Among them are The 
Counirg 1675; The Destruction of 

Jerusalem by Titus Vespasian (2 pai’ts), 
1677; Thyesfes, 1681; City Politiques. 
1683; Sir Courtly Nice: or^ It Cannot Be 
(his best work), 1685; The Married Beau: 
or. The i^urious Impertinent, 1694; 
Caligvla, 1698. His dramatic works were 
pub., with a memoir, by J. Maidmont and 
W. H. Logan, 1873-7, and a bibliography 
by Q. P. mnship, 1922. See A. F. White, 
John Croume, His Life and Dramatic 
IVorks, 1922. 

Crowther, Samuel Adjai (1809-92), mis¬ 
sionary bishop of Africa, h. in Yoruba and 
sold as a slave in 1821. He was resoded 
with his comrades In 1822, and sent to 
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Sierra Leone. The Church Missionary 
Society took an interest in him; he became 
a eon vert to Christianity and came over 
to lln^iand to the Church Missionary 
College at Islington. He was ordained 
by Bishofj Bloinrleld, and on returning to 
his own country he trans. the Bible and 
Prayer Jiook into Yornba and other 
dialects. ^\'as created bishop of the 
Niger ters. in 18G4, and d. in 1892 after 
a life of streinmus labour and great piety. 

Croydon (Domesday Croindme; formerly 
Croyd<inc, sali’ron valley), park, municipal, 
and CO. bor. of Surrey, England, 10 rn. 
from London, in the diocese of Canterbury. 
The par. of C. is 25 m. in circumference. 
O. sends three members to Parliament. 
It owes its growtli and popularity to 
general trade, attractive residential quar¬ 
ters, and proximity to I/ondon. The par. 
church dates back originally to about 
AD 9()0, was rebuilt i)robnbly by Arch¬ 
bishop Courtenay (d. 1390). and again 
after the fire of 1807 {see. below). The 
archiepiscopal palace, now used by the 
Kilbiirn sisters as a girls’ school, was the 
residence of the xuiraates until 1757. 
The Whitgift Hospital was founded in the 
reign of tlic first Elizabeth. Archbishop 
Whltgift's endowment also endows the 
grammar and middle schools. Others 
were endowed by Archbishop Tenison, 
1714. Adult education is provided at the 
C. Polytechnic and the C. School of Art. 
The prin. assembly hall is the civic hall, 
formerly the hall of the N. End Brother¬ 
hood. It has accommodation for 871 
people. Before its acquisition it was badly 
dtunaged in air raids, an oil bomb having 
brougiit down half the roof. It was 
restored as far as war conditions allowed. 
There is a fine tn hall, a theatre, public 
libraries, and barracks. There are a number 
of light engineering and other factories, 
and a clock and hell foundry. The world’s 
largest carillon of 72 bells for the Kiverside 
Oburoh, New York, was cast at this latter 
factory. The airport covers 400 ac. and 
cost £267,000. Extensions of the C. 
tfcneral Hospital costing £80,000 were 
opened in 1927, Warlingham Park 
Hospital has accommodation for 1121 
patients and is noted for progressive and 
modern methods of treatment of those 
suffering from mental and nervous 
disorder. The C. crematorium was opened 
in 1937, with a chapel built in the Gothic 
style. In 1896 the central library was 
opened in Katharine Street, which, as part 
of the architectural pile of the tn hall, 
possesses promises as imposing as those of 
any public library in the S. of England. 
The library was one of the earliest to adopt 
the ‘open access* system. The branch 
library in Brigsiock Hoad, Tbomton 
Heath; was opened in 1914. In 1926 
revision was made for numerous otlier 
ranch libraries, but the Second World 
War arrested completion of the scheme. 
The large electricity imdertaking suffered 
considerable damage in 1940, when a 
500-kilo bomb hit the power station, and 
in 1944 a flying bomb exploded in the 
engine room; but by 1947 practically the 
whole of the damage had been made good. 
The now elcctiicity showrooms and 


offices at Wellesley Road were occupied in 
1941. The present programme of the 
electricitj^ undertaking includes a new 
generating station, partially completed, 
with an ultimate capacity of 310 MW. 
T'here are numerous parks and recreation 
grounds and open spaces covering a total 
area of 2165 ac. Addington Hills is a 
natural park of 130 ac., consisting of a 
plateau of 460 ft altitude with heather and 
flr trees. Other parks are Now Addington 
(94 ac.), Beaulieu Heights (I9i ac.), 
Ashbm'ton Park (18i ac.), Selsdon Wood 
(200 ac.h Grangewood (on Norwood 
Hills), a 30 ac. park on a commanding site; 
and Norwood Grove (32^ ac.), noted for 
its trees, flowers, and birds. 

From the evidence of relics which are 
preserved in the In hall, C. seems to have 
been the very centre of tlie 810. Saxon 
settlement. Legend lias it that the original 
par. cluirch was founded the (Christian 
soldiers of Aulus Plautius, but this is not 
verifiable; when the 13th-cent. church was 
built portions of an early Saxon chureli 
were dLscovered. An early doemnent by 
which Archbishop ^Uhelred exchanges 
C. land with Duke ^Olfred is the first 
extant refennico to the age-old connection 
of the archhisliops of Canteriuiry with O. 
The Domesday Survey shows that (c. 
1085) the manor of C. (later knowm as the 
archbishops’ palace and to-day as the old 
palace) was in the lordship of Archbishop 
Lanfranc, and that there was a church 
and some 200 inhab. I'rom the time of 
Lanfranc the archbishops occupied this 
manor as their summer rcsideiioc. The 
archbishops gave 0. its first fair and first 
market (1276), their purpose being, it is 
said, to supply the needs of the pilgrims 
passing through C. to the shrine of St 
Thomas at Canterbury. Among famous 
guests at the manor were James I of 
Scotland, the prisoner-guest of Archbishop 
Arundel, in 1412; Catherine of Arngon, 
who after her divorce sought i*efuge there; 
Mary Tudor; and Elizabeth Tudor, w’ho 
made several visits to C., the first in 1573 
as the guest of Archbishop Parker. Whit¬ 
gift, the most intimate name in the record 
of tlio archbishops at the palace, founded 
the hospital of the Holy Trinity, known as 
the Whitgift Hospital, in 1596, for the use 
of the aged poor of Lainhotli and C. The 
archbishops withdrew from tljo palace in 
1757; in 1808 they bought Addington 
Palace, which became their residence out¬ 
side Ijondon until 1896. It has since been 
bought by tlie C. Corporation, and is loosed 
to the Royal School of Church Music, 
which removed there from Caiiterbiuy in 
1953. Grindal, Whitgift, and many other 
archhisliops are buried In the par. church 
of St Mary, Addington. The cedes, par. 
of C. still remains in the diocese of Ganter- 
buiT, and the B. of Croydon is one of the 
suffragans of the arclibishop, who is 
bishop of the diocese. One of C.'s moat 
famous citizens was Lord Howard of 
Effingham, wlio lived and died at Haling 
House, the site of wliich is now occupied 
by Whitgift School. Addiscombe House, 
later called Addiscombe I’lace, built by the 
son-in-law of John Evelyn, wus the home 
of Lord Liverpool in the early nineteenth 
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century. In 1809 this lioiise hecame the 
military seminary of the E. India Com¬ 
pany, where, amouff others. Lord Napier 
of Mapdalu, Lawrence of Lucknow, and 
Lord lioberts of Kandahar received tlieir 
trainin}?. At the boj^inninj? of tlie nine¬ 
teenth century the poi). of C. was- 0()00. 
With the openiiifj: of the London to C. 
railway to traHic, the pop. was increased 
to 16,000. This enhanced th(‘ dihieultjes 
of local Kovernnumt, and was the Orst 
tn to adopt the Ihibiic Health Act, and t(» 
constitute a- local })f)ard of licaltl). Amous: 
the chaii'iiien of the hoard were ('uthhert 
Jolinsou, who. ill his spare time, eompiled 
an (extensive MS, liistoiy (d C. tto be seen 
in the C. reference lilirary), and Win. 
i)rummond. AinoiiK its most noted 
otlicei's was Haldwin Lutliani, tiio eru?ineer 
who not only built tlie water lowm* at 
Park Hill (nf)W disused), but tlesi^ned 


reason, the charter was never received or 
made operative. C. had to wait 200 years 
before, in the year 1883, the charter of 
incorporation was ffranted by Queen 
V'ictorin. In 1889 C. was ifranted the 
powers and duties of a co. bor., with 
c<»ntroI of its owm hig'hways, education, 
and public health services. Theta now has 
its own bor. courts and quarter sessions. 
Pop. 249,.592. 

Crozet Islands, {Troup of volcanic is. 
situated in the 8. Indian Ocean at almost 
e(|iml distances from each other between 
the Ca]u; of Good Hope and IvcrfTuelen Is. 
The names of tlie prin. is. are Possession, 
East, and ]Vnj?uin. Sixteen is. are un- 
inbubited. 'riie C. 1. are a Fr. dependency 
of Kciiniou, and have an area of 200 sq. ra. 

Crozier, Francis Rawdon Moira (r. 1795- 
1818), naval olllcer. b. in Ireland. Ho 
i made 3 voyagres with Capt. Ihirry to the 
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waterworks at Vienna and elsewlicre in 
Europe. G. was a ]»ioneer in air transport. 
wMth the huildiiifT of the aerodrome at 
Waddon in 1916; Lindhevirli landed there 
from Purls after liis .sold cros-sin^: of the 
Atlantic. Until the Second World War 
(\ was the airport of Lontlon, not, as it F 
to-day, one of the ulrports of the metro- 
pidis reserved for charter aircraft. Tiic i 
tirst bombs that fell in the l^ondon area in 
1910 foil upon (k, some mont hs before the 
oontinuons attack on C. and London 
bejran. Tn tbo flyinif-bomb period it was 
tlie most bombed tn in England, and 
snll'cr(‘d gn'ut (U'vastntion. The death-roll 
was, however, Jovr owing io evacuation and 
good shelter accommodation. 

It is on ofliciul locord that Queen IMary 
11 in council actually approved a charter i 
as a bor. to C. (21 May 1691), but that, | 
owing to the default of the secretary of 
state (probably the second earl of Notting- j 
ham) or for some now^ umliscovcrablc i 


I .Arctic regions in 1821 -7. went to the 
I Antar<*tic Ocean with (iipt. Koss in the 
Terror in 1839 13, and sailed as second 
! olheer in Franklin’s last expedition in 
; 1815 to discover the NW. Passage, dying 
in the ixvlar regions. The party was not 
beard of till C’apt. Mc(’Jinto(*k found a 
record (signed, April 1818, by Capt. C.) on 
King W illiam Is. in 1859, stating that the 
j explorers were about to start for Great 
Fish (now Pack) 11. under C.'s command. 
See .^ir F. L. McC’Iintock, Fate of Sir J. 
FranktiT), 1859. 

Crozier, John Beattie (1819 1921), 
Canadian liistorian and philoso]>hicai 
writer. It. of Scottish parmils in Ontario. 
Among his works, written from tlx' view¬ 
point of the evolntioni.st. are 77/r liefigion 
of the Future, 1880, and Cirilisution and 
/Vofuvss, 1885. A eivil-list pension was 
granted him in 1891, and doubled later tx> 
enable him to carry out his studies. Other 
pubs, are Lord JIandoloh Churchill: a 
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SUtdy of English Democracy^ 1887; and 
History of Intellectual Develojymeni on the 
Lines of Modern Erolufion, 1897-1901. 

Crozon, Reaport of Francse, In Finist^ro, 
on Douarnenez Itay, 10 m. from Brest, 
with sardine fisheries. There is a fine 
beach at Morgat near by. Pop. 7700. 

Cruoian Carp, or Carassius carassius, 
fresh-water fish of Europe and Asia 
closely allied to the goldfish. It is a 
member of the Cypriuidao, or carp family, 
and differs frotn the carp chiefly in haring 
no barbels. It sometimes bears the name 
of Ihnissian carp. 

Cruciferae, family of ann. to perennial 
herbs in 220 genera, about 1900 species, 
dicotyledons; with alternate leaves, per¬ 
fect flowersj usually with 4 sepals, 4 
petals formmg a cross, 6 stamens, 2 
sttoias, superior ovoi'y usually 2-celled, 
and a pod-like fruit, usually dehiscent. 
Contains important food plants, especially 
of the Brassica genus, and many orna¬ 
mental plants, as well as weeds, but no 
poisonous plants. Alyssum., Aratns, Au- 
brieiay Brassica, Cheiranthvs, Cochlearia, 
Draha, Eri/simnm, Iberis, Lvnaria, Mat- 
thiola, Nasturtium, Baphanus, Sinapsis, 
Thlaspi, and Vesicaria are well-known 
genera. 

Crucifix (Lat. cruci fixus), literally ‘the 
Cracifted One,' a cross with the effigy of 
Christ upon it. The C. began to reidaco 
the plain cross in churches In the reign of 
Constfintine (d. ad 837). The Gk Church 
did not acknowledge them, and they were 
not commonly used in the E. till the close 
of the 8th cent. They were general in the 
W. by the Carlovingian period. The 
earliest C.s presented Christ clothed, with 
open eyes, but pierced by 4 nails. The 
symbolic sacrificial lamb often figured on 
the cross, with a medallion bust of Christ, 
as in the Vatican cross. Later Christ 
appears naked except for a loin-cloth, I 
fastened by 3 nails. 

Cruden, Alexander (1701-70), scholar, 
ft. Aberdeen, son of a bailie. Ho was educ. 
at Marischal (Jollege, Aberdeen, and then 
for a time confined for symptoms of 
insanity, finally coming to Ijondon (c. 
1722) as tutor and bookseller. He 
became bookseller to the queen, 1735. His 
Complete Concordance to the Iloly Scriptiu’cs 
of the Old and. New 'Testament (including a. 
concordance to the Apocrypha) ar)pe.ared 
in 1737. Later he acsted as a press reader, 
and called himself ‘Alexander the 
Corrector’ of national morals. His 
Scripture Dictionary w^as pub. in 1770. 

Cruden, par. and coast tn of Aberdeon- 
shire, Scotland, 8 m. from Peterhead. A 
battle between Malcolm II of Scotland 
and Canute (later King of England) is 
8U|)^osod to have been fought here. Pop. 

Cruelty to Animals, see Animals. 

Cruelty to Animals Act, 1876, do*8igned 
to protect animals from unnecessary 
suffering when used for exporimontal 
purposes (vivisection). This act permits 
experiments on animals for the advance¬ 
ment of science. Persons engaged in such 
experiments must bo licensed and when 
pain is likely to be caused the use of an 
anaesthetic is comi>u]sory unless the 


object of the experiment would thereby 
be defeated. See Protection of Animals 
Act. 

Cruelty to Children, see C’iiit.duen, 
National Society for the Fukvention 
OF Cruelty to. 

Cruikshank, George (1792-1878), cari¬ 
caturist and artist, b. London, the son of 
Isaac C. (c. 1756-c. 1811) and the younger 
brother of Robert C. (1789-185(5), both of 
whom also achieved success as carica¬ 
turists. George C. had no training in 
art, though he once made, an abortive 
attempt to enter the academy schools, but 
he w^os a born artist, and b(gan to sjeetei) 
as a child. 85ome of his drawings at the 
age of 7 have been exhibited. In 1811 
he began to contribute to tlie scurrilous 
periodical The Scourge, and within a few 
years ho was on the staff of other papers, 
and had begun to illustrate books. He 
issued many cartoons after the style of 
Gillray, and the subject of a coiisidcrabki 
number issued in 1814 and 1815 w'as, 
naturally enough, Napoleon. In the 
latter 3 ’^ear he became ttsso<‘iated w ith Win 
Hone, the author and bookseihu', and his 
illustrations to Hone’s lampoons on 
George IV and the managers of the 
queen’s trial, such as ‘The Queen’s 
Matrimonial Ladder,’ ‘Non mi ricordo,’ 
and ‘The Man in the Moon.’ attracted 
much attention. These s(|uihs against 
George IV wore reissued as Eaeefiae and. 
Miscellanies. 1827. In 1818 lit issued the 
first of his pictorial sermons, the famous 
‘Bank Restriction Note,’ through which 
ho claimed, with some reason, to have 
caused the death penalty for forgery to bo 
abolished. Subsequently he isslied a 
series of 8 plate.s, ‘The Bottle,’ 1847, and 
an oil-p8,inting, ‘The W’orship of 
Bacchus,’ 1862, in which ho preached 
temperance and showed the downward 
path of the drunkard. Gf th(‘8e, perhaps, 
he was more proud tlian of any others of 
his w'ork. Other temperance prints were 
‘The Gin Bottle,’ ‘The Gin Tra]),’ ‘The 
Gin Juggeraaut,’ ‘The Hninkard’s C’hil- 
dren,’ and ‘Sunday in London.’ His 
other oil-paintings inclnd(* ‘Titaiiia and 
Bottom,’ ‘Cinderella.,* 1S54 (now in the 
Victoria and Albert IMuseuii)), ‘The 
Fairy Ring,’ ‘Grimaldi Shaving,’ and 
‘Histurbing the Congregation.’ in later 
years ho devoted himself la.rgidv to the 
illustration of books, and in this direction 
he was particularly successful with 
Dickons {Oliver Twist and S/retehes by 
Boz), Ainsworth {The. Tower of Umdon 
and 6 other books), Thaelicray (The 
Legend of the Rhine), Fielding, Smollett 
and bterne. His industry was prodigious 
aud hlB output enormous. He contri- 
the Comic Almanack, 
the forerunner of Punch 
Among the popular books of the period 
illustrated by C. are Grimm's German 
Pop'^.ar Stories, (containing possi- 

bly his best work), and Fairy Talcs, 1827 • 
Scott 8 Waverley Novels; Mermurs of 
Grimaldi, 1838; Don Quixote, 1833- Points 
of Humour (2 vols.), 1823-4; Bentleirs 
MisceUany (containing his illustration a of 
Ainsworth’s Jack Sheppard), The Table 
Book and The Omnibus were magazines 
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of bi8 own. His last known work, a 
frontispiece to Mrs Blewitt’s The Rom and 
the Lily, was done when he was 83. Three 
jrears later he d., and was buried at Kensal 
Green, but shortly afterwards his remains 
wore removed and interred at St Paul’s. 
In caricature (q.v.) he carried on the work 
of Rowlandson and (iillray, but without 
their ferocity and coarseness; in humorous 
drawing: he stood alone, and as an illua- 
trator he has not been exceUod. He was 
iit his best, in this last brantdi of art, in 
depicting the gi*otesquo and terrible. See 
W. B. Jerrold, The Life of George Cruik- 
ttluink, 1883; W. M. Tliackeray, A7i Kseay 
on the. Genius of George Cruikshank, 1884; 
A. M. Cohn, George Cruikshank: a Cata¬ 
logue RaisonnA, 1924; R. McLean, George 
Cruikshank, 1948. 


capacity was greatly improved. After 
these came the protected O., to wliich class 
belonged the Edgar, launched in 1893, 
having a displacement of 7360 tons and a 
speed of 19 knots. This was followed in 
1895 by the Prnmrful type (displacement 
14,200 tons, speed 22 knots). Later on 
came the class of armoured C.a of the 
Cressy type, launched in 1901, which was 
followe^d l)y the Monmouth type in 1903; 
the Devonshire type in 1905; and the 
Minotaur in 1908. The Minotaur had a 
displacement of 14,600 tons, a speed of 
23 knots, and caiTied 4 guns of 9-2 in., 
and 10 of 7*5 in. The armoured C. was 
greatly favoured at the beginning of the 

E resent cent, to the prejudice of the 
altleship, but a reversal of opinion 
subsequently took phice, and later naval 
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Cruiser (Dutch kruiseu, to cross), war 
veHM<‘J primarily built f(»r Mi>cod. It 
existed as early as the IGtli cent, and w^as 
used for scouting, convoying, and caiTying 
dispatclu^s. At first it was a pinna<3e of 
small dimensions, but the operations 
aM'ainst the pirates in the 17th cent, 
caused a bigger class of vessel to be built, 
provided with oat's as w^ell as sails and 
carrying heavier armament. By the 
middle of the 18Ui cent, it had developed 
into the frigate of 700 tons carrying 28 or 
32 guns, and was improved during the 
naval wars with Franco until it I’eached 
some 1500 tons. The introdu(’tion of iron 
shiphiiilditig greatly affected the C., as it 
eimbled speed to be developed parallel 
with stn'ngth of armamemt. The; develop¬ 
ment was, however, slow. At first there 
was tile corvette (q.v. for the modern 
vessel), with small steaming capacity but 
high sailing qualities. This was followed 
by unprotected C.s in which the steaming 


opinion favoured the building of bigger 
battleships of the Dreadnought and super- 
Dreadnouglit types. This movomont also 
led to the introduction of a now class 
known as the battle 0., whoso armament 
is only slightly inferior to that of the 
strongest battleships. To this class 
belonged ships of the type of the Inmn- 
cible, launched in 1909 (displaoeraent 
17,250 tons, speed 27 knots), and the 
Queen Mary (displacement 27,500 tons, 
speed 28 knots), with 8 guns of 13-5 in. 
calibre, w’hich was sunk at Jutland. The 
Hf)od (42,100 tons with 15-m. guns), 
wliich w^as sunk in the Second World War 
(see ‘ Hood, ’ The), and Ben/mn (32,000 
tons with 15-in. guns) were also battle 
C.s. In the First World War there was 
always nc^od for a swift ve.ssel carrying 
heavy armament, such craft being highly 
suitable for attacking warships of sub¬ 
stantial magnitude, while at the same 
time being able to make wide enveloping 
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moTementH for the purpose of oporatiui? incroasiu^r the total number of C.s to 70. 
in the rear of a hostile fleet or threatening of which 60 would be untler ago and 10 
its retreat. These were essential func- over ago. In the naval programme for 
tions of the battle C., and an excellent 1939 it was x)ropo8ed, inter cilia, to build 
opportunity for the exorcise of the battle 4 largo 6-in. (\s. At present the Hrit. 
C.’s powers was afforded in tho battle of Navy has (1956-7) 21 C.s. Those of the 
the Falkland Is. (q.v.), where 2 llrit. Sinftsure class (ooinploted 1944-5) are of 
battle C.s destroyed x\dm. von Spec’s GJor. 9000 tons displacement, have 9 6-in. guns 
squadron. At the battle of Jutland, and 10 4-in. anti-aircraft guns, and a 
however, Brit, and Ger. battle C.s fought speed of 31 knots. Other classes are the 
each otlier, and their X)owers of speed were ‘Colony’ <'lass. Kenya, Jamaica, eB;. 
not used in any exeeptional manner. The (1940-5); they are of 8000 tons, have 9 
terms of the Washington Tieaty (<i.v.) of 6-in. guns and 8 4-in. auti-aireiaft guns; 
1921, however, practically sealed the the Dido class (1939-41), 5750 tons, 8 or 
doom of this type of vessel. The 10 5-25-in. and 2 to 12 4n-inin. anti- 
Washington Treaty had for a time a very aircraft guns. Thelastt wo (Jassos have a 
Important influence on the design of all speed of 33 knots. Then there is the 
types of wai' vessels, and in the coBe of C.s Southampton class, named after the big 


n 
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a limit of 10,000 tons displacement, with 
guns up to a maximum of 8 in., was flxed. 
Now generally the term C^. (as distinct 
from Ainer. battle C.s or ‘large cruisers’) 
refers (since the Washington limitations) 
to a light C. of not more than 10,000 tons 
disidacement. C.s are built for si»eed, 
their fum-tion being to convoy merchant 
vessels and transports, pursue enemy 
armed slui)s and merchant ships, and 
undertake^ police duty on Coinmoiiwcalth 
trade routes. The li.N. generally names 
them after Brit, cos., tns, doniinions, and 
colonies. Tin'c^e Brit, (J.s of the Lca.mler 
class, completed in 1934, were intended to 
become the standard typo for large vesseJs, 
but subsequent international events made 
It necessary to increase the displacement. 
In 1938 tho R.N. had 13 ‘Washington’ 
and 44 other modern C.s. The Gov.’s 
defence plans, as (expressed in tho White 
Paper of 3 Mar. 1936, provided for 


cities. They wit(^ c()nq>lctc(l in ]9.'l7 9 
and vary from 9100 to 10,000 tons and 
have 9 6-in. guns {Selfasi has 12) and 8 
4-in. anti-aircraft, guns. 'Fho onlv re¬ 
maining ‘County’ class (’. is Pumherland 
(19,000 tons), Avliich tills the rohi of trials 
C. and tests all types of new eqniinneiit. 
The 8 Dnriny class ships, all completed 
smcc 1952, although not classilkul as C.s, 
V'*’* large as the light C.s of (Mirlier days. 
\Vjth their 6 4-4-in. guns, B» 2l-iri. 
toi*pe(lo tnb(*H, anti-subinaiine in()riar.s, 
and (Mose-rangc wcNipons, t he Darinys are 
annnig the most powerfully armed ships 
of their size in the world. 

Work on the 3 Tiger class (’.s, which 
was suspended in 1946, was restarted 10 
years later. Amoiigst other lanv eiiuip- 
nient m these shijis will ho an aiiBunatic 
6-m. gun turret in which the rate of tire 
per gun will he tlirec times that of the old- 
type gun. It can b<} expected that the 
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R.N. will in due* courne have C.s equipped 
to fire gruided miseiles (nee Girdle Ners). 

The Royal Canadian and New Zealand 
Navies have 2 C.s each. The Imlian 
Navy also has 2 and the Pakistan Navy 1. 
The U.S.A. has (19.5(5, built or buildinpr) a 
total of 77 C;.H, rauffiiiK from tlio Alfiskn 
class of 27,.500 tons to the Juneau flass 
anti-aircraft f\H of 6000 tons. Thri total 
includes 2 C.s in commission wldch Imvc 
been converted to lire guideid missiles and 
more under <;oiistnu;tion, and one 11,000- 
ton C, under constnietion which will be 
driven by nuclear power. The Fr. Navy 
has 4 C.s (8000 tons) and 1 anti-aircraft C. 
of the same toiina^fe under construction. 
The U.W.S.R. has, built or buildiuj?, 22 
Srerdlof tdass C.s, each of 12,800 ions 
nominal and with 12 0-in. and 12 3-9-iii. 
jaruiis. Other (\s include .5 of the Chapaev 
class (11,.500 tons) and 7 of the Kirm' 
class (8800 tons). See G. Holman, The 
Kind's Cruiser a, 1948: and June’s Fighting 
Shi ps. 

Crummock Water, lake (2J m. lonj? and 
i m. wide) <»f Cumberland, En^rland, 
bolongfiniur to the National Trust, to the 
NW. of Huttormerc^ (q.v.), with which it 
is coune<‘tcd by a stream, 'Fo the SW. is 
Scale Force ((i.v.). 

Crusades, or Wars of the Cross (Fr. 
croisa^le). The objects of tlicse rcligrious 
wafs earried on liy European nations 
affuinst Mohauimedunlsm lietween the 
11th and l.’ith <‘entH. \Nero origrinally (I) to 
cnsui't* the safety of pilgrims visiting: the 
Holy Scpulchn*, .'nid (2) to set uii (.'hristian 
nile In Palostim^. Lat('r on the atta<rkH 
were dir('cted agraifist Eg} pt and even 
OonsUintinople, ami in the nth eeiit. the 
conquests of the Ottoman Turks turned 
crusading into a defensive movement. 
Actually the moveim tit was e(mtirnious 
for over 2 eent.s.. hardly a decade passing 
without one or more exptMlitions. Only 
the most sueeessful or the most disastrous 
of these, li(»wev(M-, have taken prominent 
place in hist. In the 1 Uh cent. afTairs 
stood as follows: Thi' mild rule of the first 
Moshun eonqiK'rors had for cents, allowed 
a Christian proteetornte, first estnb. 
under (’harlemagne, to exist In Jerusalem, 
and (’liristiun pilgrims were allowed to 
come ami go <iuitc freely. Hut this state 
of affairs was ended in KMO by the 
fanatical i*alii)li, Hakim, who destroyed 
the sanctuary. The proUu'torate passeil 
in 1021 to the Gk Church, and in 1071 the 
Sarac'cns wei'e themselves overcome hy 
a rougher tribe, the Seljukian Turks. 
Christian pilgrimage hoeame ditfienlt and 
dangerous, and in 109.5 the api>eals of 
Pope Urban II. sivonded by the preaching 
of Peter the Hermit, led to the iinder- 
takirig of an enterprise which in various 
forms had aheady been propost^d by 
more than one pope. The turbulent 
feudal knights of Europe reeeiveti a new 
outlet for their energies. Instead of 
being restrained by the Chuivdi with 
pea<*eful admonitions, as in the iiuslitutioii 
of tlie Truce of God, tludr warlike ardour 
was encouraged, organised, and dedicated 
to what was proelaimed to be the highest 
and holiest service. The Deus viUi of 
Clermont found its echo in the hearts of 


both princes and commoners. In 1095 
sev. undisciplined hosts, including those 
of Walter the Penniless and Peter the 
Hermit, set out for the E. but perished on 
the way. In 109G-7 a great army under 
Godfrey de Houillon, Hohemund of 
Gtranto, and other leaders, concentrating 
on ("oTistantinoplo, fought its way tlirough 
Asia Minor, taking Antioch in 1098, and 
Jerusalem in 1099. A Christian kingdom 
was (jstab.. with Godfrey os its first head, 
his brother Hnldwin as prince of Edessu 
(Upper Mesopotamia), and Holicmuiid 
ruling at Antioch. Godfrey d. in 1100 and 
was succeeded by Haldwin; Hohemund 
was captured by the enemy, and a great 
Fr. expedition sent for the relief of 
Antio<*h w'as almost entirely destroyed. 
During the next half-cent., in .Mi)ite of rein¬ 
forcements, including fleets from Genoa, 
Norway, and Venice, the CUiristiaiis in 
.Syria wt?re liard-prc.ssed. To assist in the 
defence of Jerusalem the orders of 
HospitalleiH of St John and Knights 
Templars were formed. In 1144 Edossa 
was lo.st, a!id the second crusade, under 
Louis VII of France and (\)nrad III of 
< ierniany (1146-8), ended disastrously, and 
its failure for a time discouraged European 
elTort, wliile Muslim pressure increased on 
all sides. 

Salad in (q.v.), sultan of Egypt, having 
eafdurc'd Dainaseus in 1174 and Aleppo in 
1188, now' Mwci)t dow’ii through Galileo 
with ail immense force, defeated the 
Christians at Tiberias and Hattin, and 
took J<‘nisalem, Oct. 1187. The news 
was received in Europe w’ith consternation 
and ragt‘. Fresh C. Avere set on foot, of 
which tlie most important waa that led 
hy Philip of France, Frederick of Ger¬ 
many, ami Richard I of England (1189). 
The Germans went through Asia Minor, 
losing their emperor on the way by 
drowTiing: the Fr. and Eng. journeyed by 
sea to Acre, vvliicb had already been 
besieged for nearly 2 years by Guy de 
Lusignan. Richard distin^shed him¬ 
self in the capture of the city, but 
quarrelled with his allies, wTio left him to 
cari-y on the war alone. After a year of 
brilliiint but useless exploits, he made a 
truce with .Paladin, and returned to 
Europe. Another crusade, storting from 
Veni<’e in 1202, became involved in 
Venetian and Hyzantine intrigues, and 
instead of remdiing Jerusalem assisted the 
deposed Isaac Angelus to regain the Gk 
throne: a few' months later Oonstantinople 
was stormed and .sacked by the Cnisadci’s, 
and a Lat. empire estab. there under 
Haldwin of Flanders. 1204. In 1212 sev. 
thousand children were allowtHl to go on a 
crusade, many dying on their way from 
France and Gennany to the It. coast. The 
rest embarked, but those who reached 
Alexandria were promptly sold into 
slavery, A crusade under Andrew of 
Hungary and others (1217-21) against 
the Moslem pow er in Egypt w-as a failui'e, 
but that of Frederick II, undertaken in 
1228 A\hile he w'ius under the ban of the 
Cliureb, was sneeessful. Hy diplomacy, not 
fighting, he regained Jerusalem and the 
S. of Palestine, w’^hich remained in 
Christian hands until 1238, when it was 
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fillillljr lost. The cnisade led by Louis IX | GilTord, In his Baviad and Maeviad, 1851. 


of Frssjioe (8t Louis) in 1249 was, like that 
of directed a^rainst Egypt, and 

proved even more disastrous. Louis, 
\vith the greater part of his army, was 
captured, and had to pay 800,000 pieces 
of gold as a ransom. Even after this, in 
1270, he headed another crusade, hut d. 
at Carthage. Among those u ho joined 
this expedition was Prince Edward of 
England (afterwards Edward Ih who a 
few months later led his own followers to 
Acre, but achieved no results. He was 
the last royal crusader, except l^eter of 
Cyprus, who in 19C5-7 can’ted on a holy 
war in Egv-pt and Syria, but -was assas* 
ainated. Though later on sev. popes 
preached united war against the infidels, 
nothing came of it. Even wdioii Con¬ 
stantinople was captured by Mohammed 
II in 1453 Hus II failed in trying to raise 
a crusade for its recovery. The Templars 
were suppressed, but the Hospitallers, at 
Rhodes and afterwards at Malta, con¬ 
tinued to be a bulwark against Turkish 
advance in the Meditorranean. 

Though the C. failed in efl’ectlng the 
spiritual objects for which they were 
intended, they benefited Europe in- 
dii'ectly in a number of ways. Trade 
between Europe and Asia Minor was 
greatly stimulated; the merchants and 
mariners of the Meditorranean, especially 
of Venice and Genoa, found the demand 
for their shipping increased manifold, both 
for the transport of armies and for the 
bringing of new and rare commodities 
from the E. European craftsmen, and 
soldiers learned valuable lessons from 
Saracen skill in art and in war. Sugar, 
cotton, and many other articles now of 
everyday use first became known in 
Europe through the 0. In addition, the 
cultural contacts which the maintained 
(and even fostered) between Europe and 
the E. had a stimulating effect on the 
medieval learning of Europe, and to some 
extent anticipated and paved the way for 
the Renaissance (q.v.). See T. Archer 
and C. II. Kingsford, The Crusades, 1894; 
S. Lane-l^oole, SaJeuUn and the Fall of the 
Kingdmn of Jerusalem, 1898; Villehardouin 
and I)e Joinvillc, Memoirs of the Crusades 
(Everyman’s Library), 1908; E. Barker, 
The Crusades, 1923; S. lUincimau, A 
History of the Crusades (3 vols.), 1951-4. 

Crusoa, Aocademia della, one of the 
most famous of the many It. academies, 
founded at Florence. 1582, by Grazzini, 
and still in existence. ‘Onsca’ means 
the bran which remains after the bolting 
of floiir. The A. d. C. or Furfuratoruin 
aimed at purifying and cultivating It. 
language and literature. Its arms were 
a bolter witlx the motto ‘ II pin bel flor no 
coglie. ’ Its Vocaholario degii Accademici 
della C. (Ist od. 1612) is still a model for 
works of the kind. Tho F’r. Academy 
was modelled on this one. Eng. residents 
in Florence who pub. inferior senti¬ 
mental poetry and prose about 1785 were 
nicknamed the Della Cruscan school. 
In England many of their productions 
appeared in the World and the Oracle. 
Popular for a time, their work received 
its deathblow from the criticisms of 


The Della Cniscans included Topham, 
Mrs Plozzi, and James Boswell. 

Crusius, Otto (1857-1918), Ger. classical 
philologist, b. Hanover. Prof, at Tiibin- 
gtm Univ. in 1886, at Heidelberg in 1898, 
and Munich in 1913. In 1888 he became 
editor of the Philolofrus. He })roflnced 
De Babrii aetate, 1879 (and ed. the text 
of Babrius, 1879); Analecta ad Paroemi’ 
graphos Graecos, 1883; an ed. of Plu- 
tarc?iH8 de proverb Lis Alexandrinf^um, 
1889-94; Zur handschrifUichen, Vber< 
lieferung der Parbrniographen, 1891. Other 
works are Beitrdge cur grieahisrhm 
Mythologie und HeUgionsgeschichte. 1886; 
Untersuehungen zu den Mim.intnben des 
Herondas, 1892 (od. this text and trans. 
it into Gorman, 1893; now od., by Herzog, 
1926); Die deJphischeti Hymnen, 1894; a 
4th ed., enlarging it. of the anthology of 
Gk lyric poetry compiled by Borgk and 
Hiller, 1897; and a biography of Erwin 
Rohde, 1992. 

Crustacea (Lat. crusta. crust, referring 
to the incrustation of the external 
skeleton with lime in the larger species), 
large and greatly varied class of animals, 
classed with insects, spiders, and myria¬ 
pods (centii)edos and iniUipcdes) in the 
phylum Arthropoda. The astonishing 
variety in common characterisiic.s will 
be recognised when it is seen that the 
group includes crabs, crayfish, lobsters, 
barnacles, {vc-orji-shells, water-fieas, wood- 
lice, pill-bugs, sand-fioas, and shrimps, 
and is composed of both terrestrial and 
aquatic animals, the latter being either 
marine or fresh-waller species. The fea¬ 
tures which are shared by all are few, and 
ill degraded forms some of the chief 
chanxcteristics are lost. Nearly all breathe 
by means of gills, the head has 5 pairs of 
appendages (namely 2 pairs of antenna© 
ami 3 pairs oi jaws), the thorax bears 
numerous appendages which are usually 
hiramous, and the segmented abdomen 
also frequently has limbs. Rejiroduction 
is sexual, tho sexes being nearly always 
distinct, and all crustaceans are oviparous; 
the female carries her eggs with her under 
the abdomen or thorax until they hatch, 
when a series of extraordinary metamor- 
phoH(‘8 generally takes place. Tho distri¬ 
bution of G. is very wide. They frequent 
the sea at all depths, oeeiir in fresh-water 
lakes and rivs., and a few dwell under tho 
bark of trees; the extinct species date 
from the Cambrian period. They func¬ 
tion as scavengers of the sea, are used as 
bait for fisli, and by some people crabs, 
lobsters, prawns, shrimps, and crayfish 
are regarded as food. About 23,000 
living species have been classified, tho 
grouping being based upon tho character 
and riumbor of tho segments and appen¬ 
dages. The Triiobita wore formerly 
classed with the Entoraostroca, but are 
now generally considered as distinct 
arthropods, and the two sub-classes ait' 
known as the Bnlomostraca and Mala- 
costraca. The Entomoslraca contains 
orders of small aquatic animals: 
(1) Branchiopoda (q.v.) or Phyllopoda, 
f;/?* the brine-shrimps and water-fteafl; 
(-) Ostracoda. e.g. the genus Cypris; 
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(3) Copepoda, e.gr. Cyclops and fish-lice; 
U) Cirrlpcdia (barnacles), e.g. the barnacle- 
goose and aoom-shell. The Malacostraca 
contains sev. orders of which the chief are 
the Decapoda, e.g. the crab and lobster; 
Amphipoda, e.g. the sand-hopper; Iso- 
poda, e.g. the wood-lice; Stomatopoda, 
e.g. Squilla; Cumacea, e.g. Cunm. 

Crutohed, or Trinity, Friars, order of 
friars who came to England from the 
Continent in 1244. called Fratres cntciferi, 
or croisicrs, from the staff, bearing a cross 
on the toi>, which they carried in their 
hands. This name was in England 
corrupted into ‘ Crouched, ’ or ‘Crutched/ 
F., and is still preserved in Cmtched- 
friai*8, Mark Lane, E.C. They belonged to 
the Trinitarians who followed the Augus- 
tinian rule. Later they wore a scarlet 
cross on their habits, changed to a blue 
cross in 1460 by Pope Pius II. They had 
monasteries in London (between Old 
Jewry, Aldgate, and Mark Lane), Oxford, 
and Reigate, and also in Scotland and 
Ireland, at the Reformation. They were 
suppressed by Pope Alexander VII in 
1656. 

Cruveilhier, Jean (1791-1874), Fr. 
pathologist, b. Limoges. He studied 
medicine at Paris, graduating In 1816. 
He WHS prof, of sni-gcry at MontpeUior 
(1823-5) and Paris (1825-36), In 1836 
a new chair of pathological {inatom 3 '’ was 
created for him at Pniis lUiiv., wliich he 
held for 30 yeaitj. His best vrork, 
AnaUmiie PatholoQuinc da Corps Humain, 
1829-42, is a sumptuous atlas with 
beautiful coloured plates, perhaps the 
best of its kind ever pub. It includes the 
first dest-ription of diaseminaU'd sclerosis 
(see SoLKUOsts). See Das Leben Jean 
Cn/veilhiers, 1931. 

Crux, see Soi^i hern Crobb. 

Cruz, St Juan de la, see John of the 
Crosh, St. 

Crwth, or Crowd, obsolete lyre-shaped 
musical instrument with 0 strings, 4 being 
played with a bow and 2 plucked by the 
thumb. 11 is very anct in origin, probably 
the oldest stringed instrument played 
with the bow, mentioned alxmt AO 009 by 
Venantius KortutuiUis, bishop of Poitiers, 
in some elegiacs as ‘chrotta. ’ The O. 
trithant had oTily^ 3 strings. Row’ instru¬ 
ments prohahly camo originally from 
India, but the (\ w as ap]>a,rt*iitly the first 
of the viol family in Eurof)c. It was on 
especial favourite in Wales, and was 
heard tlnne as late ns 1801. In England, 
Ireland, and Hrittuny it was also Triiich 
played. 'Fho sound-holes were circular, 
the bridge slanL^d to the right, its left foot 
passing through the sound-hole and 
resting on the hack of the instrument, 
thus doing the w’ork of a sound-post. 
The C. is frequently mentioned in T. 
Watta-Duntoii’s romance Aulunn, 1898. 

Crying Bird, see (A^prean. 

Cryolite, mineral with a shimmering 
pearly lustre, found in abundance on the 
W. coast of Greenland. It is comimsed 
mainly of the fluorides of aluminium and 
sodium (3NaF*AlFa). It is largely eni- 
plc^ed in the production of aluiuinium. 

Cryophorus, apparatus invented by 
Wollaston to demonstrate the loss of 


heat due to evaporation. The fmrtMiment 
consists of a bent glass tube provided with 
a bulb at each end; it is prepared by intro¬ 
ducing a small quantity of water, which is 
boiled until the tube and bulbs contain 
only water and water vapour, when the 
apparatus is hemiotically closed. Calling 
the bulbs upper and lower, for con¬ 
venience, all the water is passed into the 
lower bulb, the upi)ei’ bulb being sm- 
rouiided by melting ice which condenses 
the vapour as rapidly as it is formed in 
the lower bulb. The absorption of heat 
soon cools the water in the lower bulb to 
freezing point and finally it becomes ice. 
It should be pointed out that the water 
in the lower bulb can be a bttle above the 
temp, of 0* C. because it is exposed to a 
pressure less than 1 atmosphere and 
winter freezes above 0° C. under such 
circumstances. 



Crypt (Gk krajdos, hidden), sub¬ 
terranean, vaulted structure under a 
church (especially directly beneath the 
choir or <'hancel), used for sepulture, 
or (rarely) as a chapel. Originally it 
was a subterranean chapel in the cata¬ 
combs. C\s, when large enough for an 
altar and having room to worship the 
relics, grew out of the confessions ar 
underground tombs designed to receive 
the bodies of saints, martyrs, and church 
dignitaries. C.s w'ere most usual between 
the 9th and I31h cents., but were not 
common after the Romanesque period. 
One of the finest examples is that of the 
cathedral at (ilasgow. In England tbei'e 
are good examples under the cathedrals of 
Canterbury (1096), Wt Paul’s (London), 
Winchester, Worcester, Hereford, ami 
Gloucester. Ofliers are under (^^hartres 
Cathedi’ul; cathodi^al of Otranto; 
Mark’s, Venice; St Eutrope, Saintes; 
and St Peter’s, Rome. 

Cryptogamae (Gk kniptos, hidden, 
gamos, marriage), name given to the 
24th class of the Tiinnaeon system of 
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plants. It is used to distingruish the 
plants which do not possess perianth, 
stamens, pistil, o»‘ any floral parts like the 
Pkanerogamm. They are mostly repro¬ 
duced by spores. The (J. consists of 3 
tfronps, the Thallophyta, e.g. seaweeds 
and fungi; the Bryophyta, or moSHes and 
liverworts; the I’terhlophytu, o.g. fcTiis 
and selaginollas. 



THE CUYl'T, CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL 


Cryptography (from Gk kr^/pios, liidden, 
tteerot; oraphein, to vsTitt'). or writing in 
cipher, the art of writing messages in 
such a way that they can he rend (>nl> 
by those possessing the key to the cipher. 
Iflntandi tells of a syslem in nse nniong 
the Spartan generals (r. 450 B(’). known 
as the srptfilf, from the statt’ used to write 
and to dec'-ipher their messages. The 
writei’ wraripcd a long strip of par<*hmont 
or a narrow belt round his staff, so that 
the edges touched all the way round. The 
message was then written along tla^ 
joined edges, so that eaeh let tin- was 
written half on one side of the join and 
half on tlie other. The strip was then un¬ 
rolled and sent to its destination. Tt 
could only be read by rolling it on a stafT 
similar to that used hy the sender, so 
that the letters again la^eame whole. I’his 
method, known as tht' traniiposifiov riphtr, 
was excellent, conihining a system of 
cipher W'ith a metliod of concealment: but 
It wafl useless once the secret was kmovn, 
a suspicions strip of parchment or belt 
needed only to be tried on difl’erent sizes of 
staff to break tlic message, 'fiien tliere is 
the siihHtUniion rijthcr: .Tillius Caesar 
(e. 50 lie) made use of such a ciplier, by 
whieii the 4th letter of tlie alpliabei 
stood for the Ist, the 5tli for the 2nd, 
and 80 on. A cipher formed by revea-sing 


the order of the alphabet was in use 
among the Jew's, u« we learn from Jere¬ 
miah xvi. The Kng. friar Boger Bacon 
(c. 1214—94) described sev. cipher 

systems of a fairly elementary nature. 
Ills actual knowledge of tlie subject, 
however, seems to have been great; indeed, 
a bonk asiiribed to him is wi'itten in a 
cipher which lias never been broken. A 
fjhcr Ziferarnm, written c. lilSO by 
Ciabriele de Lavinda, chief juipal crypto¬ 
grapher, gives instriK lions for il»e breaking 
of simple siibsUtution cipliers. Nearly a 
century later, Cieeo Siinonetta (1410 80), 
eryptograjdier to the duke of Milan, 
wrote an inniortant nuuuial, Hvpulae 
ad Kxtrdfu’ndam. Lift eras Ziferaias sine 
Kxemplo. 1’he first eomprehensiyo writer 
on the snbjeet was John Tritlieniius 
(1402-1510), abbot of Siionheim. At the 
request of the duke of Bavaria ho com¬ 
posed Polpgraphia (1500). I’lie same 
prelate may also be tla* author of Sicno- 
praidna, pnh. some 50 years later at 
Lyons. Giovan-Hattista della Porta 
(1*5,3.5-1015), a Neapolitan mathematician, 
pub. in 15(;S i)r k'Krfirin Littrrnrvrn 
Nofis, dealing also with a dou]»lt^ siihstitn- 
tion. More comjurlu'nsive is tlie 'I'raifd 
des Chiffrts^ 1580, liy the French Blaise do 
Vigendro (1523 90). During the iieriod 
of the ('ivil war in lOngland (1042-9), 
most of the important message's fi'om the 
leaders of both parties wc're sent in cijiher. 
The Hoyalists especially made fi't'i' use of 
this moans. Charles 1 and his (]neen were 
adepts at the art. and a large nnmlier of 
their letters and paiiers n'inainod un¬ 
translated until the 19tli cent. Of 
partieiilar interest is the (irvai ('ipher of 
Ijouis XIV, wha h was used In France in 
the late 17th and early 18th cent. Its 
author was Antoine de Possignol. head of 
the ('hanihrc Suirv (tlie Fr. cryptographic 
dept) from 1027 t(» 107S. During the 
18tfi rent., the practice of C. regressed 
stenilily, but in tia* 19tli cent, new 
met hods were invented. Adin. Sir Francis 
Beaufort (1 77 1 1 857) devised tlie Beau¬ 
fort cipher, Sir Charli'K \\'}ieat.Htono 
(1802-75) devised the Piaifair eiplier 
(which during the First World War waa 
generally adopted for inilitarv eommurii- 
eations). Fdgar Allan Poc (1809-49) w'OS 
a very able eryptanalysl. I?i1 (“resting aro 
the Ivasiski method of <‘iplier-analysis, 
pnh. ill 1803 (F. W. Kasiski was a Maior 
of tlu; Bnssian (teneral Staff), and tlio 
Bazeries ('ipheiing (’yliruh'r invi'utial in 
1899 (Etienne Huzi'rie.s was Itead of the Fr. 
cryptographic hurenu). In recent times 
('leetric ciphering machines have* been 
introdne(Ml. 

The various different t.«‘ehniqnes of 
V nioHtl> under th(' following 

hc^ads: (1) Writing ivilh invisible ink 
which bcM'Oines visilile when the jiaper is 
ht^ated; (2) the insertion of supertiuous 
woiyls and letters, wluu’e it is agrecfd iition 
that words at regular intervals form the 
rnessage, the n^st being padding; (3) the 
rnisplaeing or rearrangi'inent of words or 
letters: (4 rt^ading vertieallv or diago¬ 
nally ;(.>) the substitution of Itdters; (6) by 
stencil plates or papers whiidi are placed 
oier the cryptogram, tlu^ words which 
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then jippear forming tho ineesaKo; (7) tho 
us(' of 2 or more letters (Bacon’s system): 
(8) the employment of iinmeralH instead 
of lettcis, a system often use,il by (’liarJes 
1; (9) by a special key eontainioK an 
arbitrary code: (10) the use of Rpr*c,ially 
arrang^ed counterpart tabulations, which 
vary at dilTerent stages in thc' message. 
A description of Hogg’s secn-t code will 
give some idea of a cipher of this latter 
class. It consists of *2 c(»lumns, 1 fixed and 
containing the letters of the alphabet, 
another sliding by the side of the first 
column and contauiing 2 alphabets, 1 
eoiitiniiing below the other. A key word 
is agreed on by the eorrespondents, and 
this word is repeated again and again until 
th€i moHsage he ended. 1'he working may 
be best explained by an example. Suppose 
the key-word he Kdnn. The sliding column 
is then nmved so tiwit the* K <»n its upper 
alphabet crimes opfjosite the A <»ii the 
fixed alphnl)et. Kaeii letter on the sliding 
alpliabet is used as a substitute for il>' 
e<iuivalcnt on tlie flxtul alphabet. With 
the cohunns in tliis position the Ist letter 
of the message is writtf'ii down. Then 
the I) of tlie sliding scale is niovt'd opposite 
thc llxed A and the 2nd letter written 
down. Then N is moved opposite A and 
the 3rd l<‘tter writU'ii. 'riie 4th letter 
does not change. I'or tlit‘ r)th l<*tt<'r tlie 
K scale is again used, and so on. Thus, 
with the key-word g-iveui above, the moh- 
Umee 'Send help at once’ w<mld appear as 
'Whad lliyp ew hugh.’ 'riie first work of 
the deeiyiherr'r in eases of this kind is to 
•ce the letter which is used most fn‘- 
fpiently. In Eng., this will <*(»iT<‘spond 
to the letter r. Tlie letters which art' 
most freoueiit after e arc the following: 
t, u, (<, n, I. r, .•<, A, (I, I, (', ?e, a, tn, f, //, u, 
etc. All tin* single letita’s must he either 
.f, or /. The tlouMe letters which 
reeui* most IrtMuiently are n, oo. ff. 11. .vs, 
and tin* commonest words of 2 letters 
are. roughly speaking. <tf, to, in. it, is. ln\ 
he. hf/, or, as. at, if. etc. A Hp<*cial study 
of (he snhjt'ct will discover a great 
immlier of syminetrieal combinations of 
h'ttt'rs which occur with great^er or less 
frepufMicy in nil kingxiages, and vvliieh will 
rnat<u-ially aid in the wtu-k of solving 
cryptograms. Srr E, 'riiieknessc, 'I'reatisr 
on tia' Art of Didpherinu and of il’rifin^j 
in ('iphry, 1 772; A. laingie, t'riiptouraphxi 
(trans.), 1922; A. Figl, Sttstfanr drs 
rhiffrixrrns, 192«>; W. F. Friedman, 77u’ 
Hist or ii of the Vsv of ('tides and ('ode 
Lan(p/.attes. 1928; L. S. Mansfhld. The 
SolvDon of ('odes and ('iphers. 19.‘t(j; 1 j. 
Sacco, Mannate di erittox/rafia. 2nd ed.. 
It. Badouin, F.Ufnents dr lo erypto- 
fjraphie, 1939; A. d’\gapeye1Y. Codes and 
('iphexs, 2nd ed. 1942. 

Cryptomeria, small genus of erergreeii 
coniferous trees, family Fiiiaeeae, of 
w'hie-h japxxnica, .lap. t'cdar, 129 to 
150 ft, of {’hinn and .Tapnn, is valued for I 
its fFlagrant timber; and has many | 
varieties, of which the dwai'f foi’ins are 
esteemed for rock gardens. 

Cryptoprocta Ferox, species and genus 
of Viverridae, or civets, is the fossa of 
Madagascar and constitutes in itself the 
family (Typtoproctidao. In appearauco 


I it resemblos a large polo-cat, 3 ft in length, 

I and in colour it is reddish-brown. It is 
i active, carnivorous, and when attacked is 
said to iiroduco a skuiik-liko smell fi'om 
its scent glands. 

Crystal Palace, the main feature of the 
Great Exhibition (see Exhibition) of 
1851, re-erected for papular entertainment 
at Sydcnliam and opened by Queen 
1 Victoria in 1854. From 1855 to 1901 the 
I fanions C. l\ Saturday cone-erts (sym¬ 
phony concerts) wave hold there under the 
direction of August Manns. From 1859 
to 1912 thc Handel festival took place at 
the fk I*, every' 3 years. It w'as destroyed, 
except for 2 towers, by Arc in 1930. To 
prevent their i)roviding a landmark for 
enemy aircraft thc tow'crs wt*rc pulled 
down in the .Second World W'ar. See aim 
Alexandra Park; Sydenham. 

Crystalline Rocks, a geological term for 
rot^ks w ith a coarsely crystalline structure. 
As usually employed the tcPFii describes 2 
i groups of rocks: the coai’sely crystalline 
j intrusive igneous rocks, such as granite; 

, and (ho coarsely recrystallised meta- 
I morphic rocks, which represent sediments 
and igneous rocks altered by increased 
I temp., pressure, and the action of cir¬ 
culating soluti(ms at depth in the earth. 
The foF'mation of the C. R. within the 
eardi contrjists with the breakdown of 
rcM'ks due to wcathei’ing at the surface of 
the earth. The latter process forms new 
sedinjents, wdnacas thc former gives new 
inetamorphic and igneous rocks. Strictly 
speaking the f'vaporites, tJic rocks such as 
salt Mini gypsum beds, formed by 
I ('ivafForation of sea-waiter can be idassed 
I Fi.s < ’. K., but in practice the term is rarely 
applied to them. 

1 Crystallisation, see ('kyatallooraphy. 

1 Crystallites, stages in the formation of 
ery'stals which occur in volcanic rocks. 
When examined under the microscope, 
these rocks consist largely of a glassy 
ba.Hc, and through this base are scattered 
j great nuitilxM’s of tiny cry'stals and C’. C. 
j may' be iiroduced by' allowing a solution 
j of sulphur in carbon disulphide, mixed 
with ("anada balsam, to evai)oi'ate slowly, 

I aiui the development of the G. oau then 
' he noted on a microscope slide. 

[ Crystallography (Gk kmstnUos, ice; 

! qraphein, to w rite), the study of the fonn, 
I strueture, and i)i‘ot>erties of crystals, 
j When matter passes into the solid state 
I f?*om th<‘ liquid or the gaseous state, it 
j may take an anan'phovs (shaiicless), or a 
rriistalline foi'm, w'hen there is a remurk- 
I able similai’ity between crystals of the 
i same siibslunce. The forinatioii of crystals 
i F»pp(‘ar to he favoured by a gradual 
trausitioii from the fluid lo the solid state, 
j a.s when a substance in solution is de¬ 
posited by the gradual cooling or evapora- 
tion of the litjuid <»r w’heii the transition 
oeeurs dii*ectly from the gaseous to the 
solid state, 'hie molecules then tend to 
aiTange tlaMnsF'lves so as to form poly- 
hedra. and this tendency is encouraged by^ 
the presence of a crystal of the same, or 
of a similar, substance. Most organic 
and inorganic substances can be obtiiined 
in a crystalline form; sugar, salt, and alum 
readily' crystallise from solution; metals 
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Buch as cast iron and zinc solidify from 
fusion in a crystalline foi*m; but the most 

S erfeot examples are those resulting from 
ae gradual cooling of the earth’s crust. 
The sclenoo of C. deals mainly with 
minerals thus crystallised, and may there* 
fore be regarded as a sub-div. of the 
science of mineralogy. When the object 
of study is the form of ci*5 stals, it is known 
as Morphological or Uvomctrical C\; the 
structure and properties are studied under 
the name of Physical 0. 

There are 3 principles which charac¬ 
terise the crystalline form; they are in¬ 
dicated by the terms constancy of angles, 
symmetry, and nationality. Although 
there may bo irregularities and imi>erfec- 
tions of form in crystals of the same 
substance the angles between their faces 
are invariably the same. The symmetry 
of crystals is not necessarily one of posi¬ 
tion, bnt is one of direction; that is, the 
edges and faces may be arrangetl so as to 
give tlie same direedion with respeet to 
certain axes or planes without corre¬ 
spondence in linear dimensions. A cube 
is symmetrical about its central points; 
that is. its face.s are arrangf;d in parallel 
pairs about that point. It is also sym¬ 
metrical about certain axes: the lines 
joining opposite corners (4 axes); those 
joining the middle points of diagonally 
opposite edges (6 axes); and those 
joining the middle points of opposite fjices 
(3 axes), giving a total of 13 axes. A cube 
may also bo divided into 2 symmetrical 
halves by certain planes: those passing 
through 4 corners (0 planes), and those 
passing through the middle points of 4 
edges (3 planes); giving a total of 9 planes. 
A cube therefore is symmetrical with 
respect to 23 clenicnts altogether. Otlua* 
crystalline forms display fewer types of 
symmetry. The Tirinciple of rationality 
depends on certain systems of notation 
by which tlic directions of the, faces arc 
indicated. Suppose 3 edges formed by 
the intersection of 3 faces be tak«m as axes 
of reference. Aiiy face can now ho defined 
by the inttircepts cut off by it on these 
3 axes. As the direction, hut not the 
dimensions, of the lace is re(|uired, the 
ratio of these intercepts is sn{li<*ieTit for 
the purpose. It has been found empirically 
that these ratios are Himi»h' numbers, as 
1 1 2, 2 3 1, etc., and they can never 
involve incommensnrahlc surds as -y/i or 
\/5. The system of notation indicated is 
known as Weiss's, but it lia-s been to a 
great extent superseded by Miller’s, in 
which the reciprocals of W’eiss’s figures 
are used. Thus the Weissian index (231) 
becomes, according to Miller, ^ i J. or 
3 2 6. 


Systems .—Accawding to the number and 
nature of the axes of symmetry, crystals 


may be divided into r» groiijjs or systcruK: 
(1) Cubic or isometric system, where the 
3 orystallographic axes of reference are at 
right angles to each otlier and are equal 
in length. (2) 1’etragonal or pyramidal 
system, where the 3 axes are all at riglit 
angles to each other, but only 2 are equal. 
(3) Rhombic, orthorhombic or prismatic 


system, where the axes are all at right 
angles, but are of different lengths. 


I 

I 


(4) Oblique or monoolinic system, where 
2 of the axes are at right angles and the 
3rd oblique, all the axes being of 
different lengths. (5) Anorthic or triclinic 
system, where the angles between the 
axes arc all oblique n.nd the axes of 
dill’orent kmgths. (6) Hcxtigoiial system, 
where there is 1 prin. axis of symmetry, 
and 6 axe^s of symmetry nt right angles to 
it. Where all the planes or faces re(iuired 
by the complete symmetry of the system 
are present, the form is said to be holo- 
hedral. Sometimes only lialf of the full 
number of faces ai‘o present; the form is 
then said to bo liemihodral, and when 
only a quarter are present the form is 
called tetratohodra.1. 

Oystals corresponding exactly to the 
types as set down in the systems arc com¬ 
paratively rare, imperfect or multiple 
developnient rondcriiig it of tern necchsary 
to assume the existence of faces wliicli 
cannot be observed. Where a prism is 
terminated by pyramids, it often happens 
that 1 c'tid only is complete, th<‘ other 
forming the surface of attachment to the 
rock. ()ccasioiially/ais met 
with: this is a condition in wliieh the ends 
belong to dhTorent forms. ( rystals are 
(d’t< u massed together to form a group. 
J'araUchsm tlum oc^enrs, in which 2 
crystals are compounded so that a hue 
joining their centres lies along u eryslallo- 
grai)hie axis or is parallel to it. Alum 
coinmonly shows this ])henornenon. In 
ftcin-gt’ottping 2 r;rystalK have a (i<M\mion 
face. If the crystals ho regarded as 
penetrable, and the faces in contact arc* 
look<5d upo!i as moved parallel to them¬ 
selves each through the other crystal, a 
form is obtained wliieli is known as a 
p(‘netration t win. There may be 3 or even 
more individuals in such a groui>, whem 
their identilleatlon hy form may become 
somewhat dhiicnlt. iVIany (*tlier irregu¬ 
larities occur, s\U‘h as are coimiu'iily 
prodne.e<l in the laboratory when a fairly 
regular individual is introduced into a 
solution to promote tla* dei)t>siti()n of the 
solid, (’erlain faces art* devt'loped at the 
extent ot others, ])rodneing a distorted 
condition. When impiafeetions are so 
numertnis as to disguise the crystalline 
structure of a miia'ral eomj)let(*Jy, it Is 
said te» be nui.s.'iirc. 

I ^hy.'iical (.'rysla.lfography. —Then* a re 
certain jiliysical properth'S eharac.teristic 
of the. erystalline foi'm. Ity vlrarag( is 
meant the tendency of a crystal to split 
along certain planes when subjected to a 
wedging force. 'J'hese ])laTies arc always 
jiarallel to a. face or a possibk^ face of tlie 
crystal. When a crystal is broken to 
pieces by a crushing lilovv, the fragments 
usually are boumhsl by a few [ilanes only, 
slanving t ljo tendency to Ineak in particu¬ 
lar directions. When a eiystal is struck l»y 
a. sharp point., pereiission lines are 
produced which agive in iiumlx'r and 
directum vNnth the symmetry of the face. 
A crystfil immersed in a solv(>nt is acted 
upon in a maimer which shows differing 
degrees oi resistam'o a(‘(*ording to the 
symmotrical arrangement of the particles. 
Mched flgtnes arr^ imodueed which 
beautifully illustrate the simple form of 
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the particular crystals. The hardness of ray. Crystals which possess 1 such axis 
a crystal face depends on its direction. are called uniaxial; to this class belongr 
The optical characteristics of various hexagonal and tetragonal crystals. Those 
crystals are often used as an aid to hlenti- with 12 oiitic axes are known as biaxial ; 
lioation. They may he classified primarily such are rhon)bic, oblique, and trlclinio 
as opaque, translucent, and transparent, crystals. The colour of crystals may be 
Opanue crystals do not allow light through due to their own inherent absorptive 
at all, translucent crystals allow light to qualities, when they are known as idio- 
pass without allowing definite outlines caromo/fc; or may be due to adventitious 
to be seen, just an ollod paper and ground substances, when they are called allochro- 
glass iK't. Transparent crystiils allow malic crystals. The behaviour of crystals 



Cubic Snsfctu: 1. Kelation of (’ube to Octr.hedron; 2. Cubic Octahedron. 
Tctrauoiinl Sustem: .'h S<jiiaie Octahedron (obtuse). Rhombic Stjstein: 

4. Rhombic Octaliodrou (obtuse); 5. Rectangular ITisui. MonorlinicSystem: 

(5. Prism in wdueb 2 edges ar(^ truncated by the face and producing an 
oblique 0-sided prism. Trivlinic System: 7 and 8. Oblique Rhomboidal 
prisms. Ile.vaiymatSystem: 9. Double 6-sidod pyramid. 

light to ptiss through, hut tlie direction with respect to heat corresponds to their 
of the ray is bent or refnicted. Crystals optic properties; the conductivity is gre.at- 
of tiie cubic system are isotropic, tliat is, est along the optic axes. Expansion by 
thev refract singly. Other crystals are luuit also varies in different directions, 
doiiblv refracting, the ray being split producing change of form, 
into 2. This property is best illustrated Substances identical in chemical oom- 
in calcite, or I(^oland* spar. It is found, po,sition may crystalli.se in 2 different 
however, that the difference in direction forms, see DiMonrinsM. An example of 
of the transmitted ravs varies according trimorpliism is Silica crystallised in the 
to its direction with respect to an optic hexagonal (tetartohedral) system as 
axis. When the ray travels parallel to an quartz, in the hexagonal (holohedral> 
optic axis, it is transmitted as a single system as tridymite, and in the rhombio 
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system as asrnanitc. Minerals of analo¬ 
gous constitution often have similar 
crystalline forms. Such a condition is 
teimed isomorphism, q.v. See A. E. H. 
Tutton, Crii»UilU)Qraphy and l^orfieol 
Crystal ]\l ensure merit, 1922. and Natural 
History oj ('rystals, 1924; A. .Toff6, The 
Physics of (yystals, 1928: D. B. Briprgs, 
The Study of Crystals, 19:19: and A. W. 
Wooster, A Text Book on Crystal Physics, 
1938. 

Crystallomancy (Gk knisfall<fs, crystal; 
manieia. prophecy, divination), means of 
divination by Ka-ziiiK llxcdly into a crystal, 
mirror, or pool of ink. This practice has 
been followed in all ages as a. means of 
foretelling the future. A beryl was most 
often used. The operator, having mut¬ 
tered certain formulas ov(ir it. handed it 
to a pure yontli or maiden, who was then i 
supposed to be able to reveal the future. 
The desired knowledge was obtained by I 
means of written characters on the crystal, | 
or by the ap])eara!iee there of the sjiirits 
invoked. Dr Dee was a notetl adept at j 
C., 2 of Ids ‘magic mirrors' l)eing now 
in tlie Brit. Museum. S<e ShorUumse, | 
John Tnt/lesaut, 1881 : books on crystid- i 
gazing by Melville, I9h:», and Thomas, 1 
1905. 

Crystals, Etching of, see Etc’IIIXG. I 

Csdfaa, see Bi'.KiisrsAnA. ' 

Cs&rdas (Hungarian csnrda, tavern). | 
Hungarian national dance, consisting of i 
2 movenumts, nmiantc and (iflegro, in .1 or i I 
time throughout. The 2 parts arc called i 
the tassu and the friss, the former being j 
mostly in tla^ minor mode, the latter in the 
major. Any number of couples may dance I 
it, all doing different stt^ps and (iguros. | 

Csepel: 1. Is. of lliingury, on<*losed by ! 
2 arms of the Danube (q.v.), just S. of i 
Budapest ((i.v.). It is 30 m. long, and is 
a rich market-gardening dist. | 

2. Industrial subiirh of Budapest, at i 
the N. end of G. is. It is a busy riv. port, 
has engineering industries (machine-tools, 
motor-cyrdos, hieyeles, sewing-maehineH) I 
and an oil I’tdinery, and maimfs. paper and ! 
felt. Pop. 20,000. I 

Csokonai (Csokonay) Vit6z, Mih41y { 
(1773-1805), Hungarian poet and prof, j 
at Debrecen. He was above all a lyrist, j 
and inspired by the Hungarian folk-songs j 
he helped to develop the national poetry, i 
Among his most populur works may be 
mentioned Magyar-Musa, 1790: Amnryl- 
lis, 1803: Doroityn, 1804 (similar in stylo 
to Pope’s Hope of the Lock); Anakreoni 
Dalok; A Pdsztor Kirdfy, 1800. His 
collected works first appeared in 1844-7. 

Csoma de Kbrbs, Alexander (Sandor) 
(c. 1798-1842), Hungarian traveller and 
orientalist, educ. at Nagy-Enjed College, 
then at Gottingen. His life-long ambi¬ 
tion was to discover the real origin of his 
race—the Magyars—supposed to liave 
come from Asia, but he d. leaving tlio 
problem imH()lved in spite of all his 
efforts. While journeying to Tibet and 
Cliina to continue his researches, he d. at 
Darjeeling. See life by T. Duka. 1885. 

Csongr^d, mrkt tn in Hungary, in C. 
CO., on the Tisza (q.v.), 24 m. NNW. of 
Hddraezbvtlsdrhely (q.v.). It has flour 
and briok industries. Pop. 26,000. 


Csongr&d County, see HoumezOvAsAb- 
HELY. 

C.S.R., see Czkohoseovakia. 

Ctenophora (Gk ktcis, comb; phoros, 
bearing), large div. of the Coelenterata 
(q.v.) which consists of free-swimming 
marine animals, gelatinous in structure, 
and usually phosphoresc^ont. Cesius 
veneris, Venus’s girdle, is a beautiful 
example. 

Ctesias (/?. c. 400 BC), (Jk physician and 
historian, native of Onidns, Asia Minor. 
He aceompiinied the expedition of the 
yoimger Cyrus against Artaxerxes, and 
was captured by the Persians at the 
battle of CuTUixa, 415. For about 17 
years he then remained as i)hysician at 
the court of Artaxerxes Mnernon. A 
contemporary of Herodotus, his jealous 
mind is revealed in Jiis attempt to 
depreciate that historian’s work. I’rag- 
ments of his History of Persia, irj 21 hooks, 
and Treatise on India are extant, and 
there are abridgements f)f (‘a(‘}j bj^ 
Pbotius. He is more important as a 
sciiree of 7( niance than as a s(M“i()us 
historian. FragnuM\ts of his works have 
been ed. by ('. Midler (apiamdix to C. 
Dindorf, Herodotus, 181-1). See .1. Ma- 
liaffy, History of Creek Literature, 1895, 

Ctesibius (r. 150 nr), (ik physicist, of 
Alexandria, famous for vaiions na'chani- 
eal inventions, siuJi as tla' force-pump, 
hydraulic organ, and (>th(M' machines. (’. 
was first to discover the elastic force of 
air juui to ajqdy it as a nmliv-' pow(M’. 
Hero of Alexandria was his pnpjl ami 
helper, 

Ctesiphon (Gk Kfesipfuhi). ancl cit.v of 
MesotK»tamia, on II. 'ingris, 20 m. r-K. of 
Bagdad, maUaials for w4ii< h city were 
sui)plied by its ruins. IVh'olioned l»y 
i*olybius (V. 45) and AmndaTois (vxiii. 6), 
it rose to iinT)ortanee under tin* I’art-hian, 
and later PerMuii, empire. Strabo de- 
sei’ihes it as the winter rc^sidem e of the 
Parthian kings, and Tacitus (Ann. \i. 12) 
calls it ‘redf^s imT»(a'ii.' Th(* modern 
e<iuivalent is I'ak-i-Kcssra, wliilc th(' iMiins 
of juK*-t <:. and of Scdtnicia (on opposite 
hank) arc togetlau* called AI Madain (the 
tw'o cities) by the Ar!d)H. It was cap¬ 
tured by various Horn, emperors bt tween 
AO 116 and In the 4th cent. (J. was 

the <‘.a.p. of the Sassanian <lynastv. 
Y<*zdigerd surrendered it to the <*ori- 
qiiering Arabs, 6;{7. The facade and 
arelmd hall or throne-room of a marvellf)us 
l)alaee, said to liave been built by 
Chosroes I, are included in the ruins left. 
During the First World War an important 
battle was fought here hetw<5en the Turks 
and the Brit. Iti the siimmer of 1915 
Gen. Sir f’harles Towmshend advanced up 
the R. Tigris, ca])turing Amara and Kut- 
ol-Amara. Pushing on from liere with an 
inadeijuate fore.o he advanced towards C. 
and on 21 Nov. drove the Turks from a 
strong iKisitimi at Lajj and then i>repai-ed 
for an asHaiilt on their position at G. itself. 
Ho attacked on the night of 22 Nov.; but, 
thougli he met with some initial Pu<*e,esH, 
the Turkish reinforcements were so over- 
wdiclmlngly strong that ^\)wnMhend w'a« 
compelled to withdraw to Knt-el-Amara. 
where he eventually surrondorod. Se^ 
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8. W. Q. Bonjainin, Persia and the 
Persians^ 1887; and O. Reuter, Die 
Atisprahungen der dentschen Ktesiphon^- 
Expedition irn Winter 1928-9 (with 
bibliography), 1930. 





THi; I*AI.\( K OF ("I'K-'^II’IION 

The panibolif vaulting Inis a span of 80 ft. 
On the U‘ft Ih the favach' of the east wing 
of tli(' pa.laee. 

Cuanhuahuac, t’noK.VAVArA. 

Cuba, largest is. of tlio \\\ Indies, an 
Independent rep., at the month of tin* gulf 
of Moxieo, 130 in. from Florida, separated 
from it by Florida Strait. Lies t»et\veen 
74® and aS" W. long., and IIF’ and 23 ’ N. 
lat. Separated from ILiiti on the FL by 
Windward I’assage, from .Jamaica on the 
.8. by the (’aribbtain Sea. from Yucatan 
(Mexico) on the \V. by Yiu'alau tdiannel. 
Length from ('ape Maiii (F.) to (’a]»e .'<an 
Antonio (W.) 73h m.: breadth 2h-9t) m.; 
area (witli Is. of Fines and many otlicrs) 
44,218 sq. in. Tht^ coast-lino is nutstly 
abrupt and stecj); a large marshy depres¬ 
sion itroeha], 4.3 m. wide, connecting 
Mordn and the S, <*oast, divides (3 into two 
(listinct parts, F. and W. There is a 
series of terrace,.s on the Fi. The coasts 
are very dangerous owing to reefs and 
shallows extending nearly 2 A m. out to 
sea, but there are many good harbours and 
bays, as at Havana (cap.), (liiantAnamo, 
Santiagii de ('nha, I^fanzanillo, Bahia de 
Jagua, (3il)ai'ins, Fadre, Nuevitas, and 
Matanzas. 'riie prin. ranges are the 
Sierra Maestra (eiilminating in IMco 
Turqiiino or Monte Azul, about (idOO ft), 
the Sierra de los Organos (Fan do 
Ouajaibon, about 2000 ft), and the Sierra 
de Trinidad. The rivs. are not very 
large, the <diief being the R. (3iuto, 
flowing into Manzanillo bight; other's are 
R. Saza, draining the 8W'am]>s (cir'wer/ujs) to 
the N. of the Zapata peninsula, and 
Sagua la (Ira rule. The clima te is tropical, 
average temi). 77°, rarely falling as low 
as 50*. ('hu‘f rainy season. May to Oct. 
Karthquakos are more frequent in tlio E. 
than in the W. The numeroii.s forests 
contain mahogany, ebony, ctular, fustic 


wood, besides yielding dye-woods, fibres, 
gums, and resins. Flowers and shrubs 
also abound, including the royal palm. 
Bats, agoutis, and the soJenodon are the 
only indigenous mammals. Birds are 
very numerous. The crocodiles and cai¬ 
man are found in the marshes. Other 
reptiles are the boa and iguana. (J. is 
famous for scenic beauty, the Yumuri 
valley being one of the most lovely dists. 
of t he is. 

The chief products are sugar (over lialf 
the cultivated area being planted with 
sugar-canes, esiiecially in 8anta Clara and 
Matanzas, which supply one-quarter of 
the world’s crop), and aromatic tobacco in 
Pinar dtd Rio, particularly in the dist. of 
Vuelta de Abajo, the finest being produced 
on the banks of the San Sebastian, and 
made into the famous IlaAnina cigars. 
Coffee-planting is now of minor impor¬ 
tance, and none of tlu? crop is exported. 
Henequt^n fibre, however, repi'esents one- 
eighth of world output. Other produces 
are Indian corn, maize, rice, cacao, 
indigo, potatoes. There are many fruits 
(oranges, bananas, lonums, shaddoijks, figs, 
etc.) and vegetables; malloclna gniss aiul 
<‘aKsava arc grown largely for the T}..S. 
markets; cattle and poultry breeding are 
carried on, and wax and honey produced. 
Over 1,000,000 tons of sugar were pro¬ 
duced in 1909, largely exported to the 
IJ.S.A., while in 19.33-4 exports alone 
reached 5 -4 million tons. In the same 
year the tobacco crop was 90,000,000 Ih., 
coffee 13.'),O(J0 hHg.s (each 132 lb.). In 
19.34 the ILS.A. sent 75 per cent of imports 
and mteived over 08 per cent of the 
exports. Exports are mainl.v sugar, 
hemp. Tnolass(‘S, and tobacco; imports 
food, bevoragOH, textiles, and machinery. 
Valuesin 19.34 wore: imports. £175,090,000; 
exports, £193,000,000. 

iron-ore is mined by Anier, companies 
near Santiago and .Turagua. There are 
also manganese deposits, still some 
copper in the Sierra, del Cohre, asphaltum 
in tiie bay »>f tjArdenas, and salt. Cold 
and silver arc exported in small quantities. 
There are 0000 m. of raihvay, admirably 
managed (public services 3000 m., private 
lines on plantations and in mining areas. 
3000 m.). There are about 2040 m. of 
roads. Automobiles are much used, and 
electric striH?t cars run in most tns. 
Hotf'ls are generally good. There is no 
colour bar. Spanish is the language of the 
is., but Kng. is widely understood. Thei*o 
is not a St^ite Church. Education is free 
and cmmpiilsory. In 1861 only 19 per 
cent of the pop. could road and wTito, in 
J925 85 per cent; but the percentage of 
illiterates rose in 1945 to 35*6. In 1950 
only half the children of elementary 
school age were actually attending the 
6250 schools provitled. There are 21 
gov. secondary schools, plus a commercial 
school and a. normal school in each of tlie 6 
provs. The Havana IJniv. was founded 
in 1721, but until its enlargement under 
Amer. auspices in tlie first quarter of this 
century no broad advance was made in 
secondary or higher educ^itlon. Cock- 
fighting is a popular national sport. 
Bull-fights weic uboUshod in 1899. In 
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1922 tlie first broadcastizig station in Lat. 
America was installed at Havana. 
Ohini^ coolies and Negroes are much 
employed for labour. Chief tns: Havana 
(cap.), Holguin, Cama^ttey, Santa Clara, 
Santiago de Cuba, Sancti Spiritus, 
Cienfuegos, Guantanamo, Bayamo, Man¬ 
zanillo, Ciego de Avila, Pinar del Rio, and 
Matanzas; the 6 provs. are Havana, 
Oriente, Santa (Tiara, Camngiiey. Matan- 
zas, and Pinar del Rio. 

Hisiory. C. was discovered by Colum¬ 
bus during his first voyage, in Oct. 1492; 
he saw sev. of the natives going about 
with fire-brands in their hands, and 
certain dried herbs, which they rolled up 
in a leaf and, lighting one end, put the 
other in their mouths, puffing out the 
smoke. A roll of this kind they called 
a tabaco. C. was colonised by Spaniards 
about 1511, Negroes replacing the 
Indians as slaves early In the same 
century; it was a Spanish possession till 
1898. (The is. was actually under Brit, 
rule for one year, 1762-3, when it was 
returned to Spain in exchange for 
Florida.) In the 17 th cent. C. was 
harassed by raids of Eng., P>., and Dutch, 
who built the primitive fortifications of 
Havana and Matanzae as defences. The 
slave trade was abolished early in the 19th 
cent., and in 1880 the Sp. (Jortes passed an 
Act to abolish slavery. The slaves were 
emancipated between 1880 and 1886. 
During 1868-78 there was war against the 
Spaniards for Cuban independence. The 
separatist and autonomous movement 
culminated (1895) in rebellion, and 
althOTigh the Madrid Gov. showed a 
conciliatory spirit the agitation was 
continued. In 1898, during this secMuid 
war for independence, the U.»S. Gov. 
carried out their threat of intervention by 
sending the battlesliip Maine to Havana. 
On 15 I'eb. of that year the Maine was 
blo^^’Tl up in Havana harbour; war with 
Spain followed. C. was under Amer. 
military control, 1899-1902. New educa¬ 
tional measures were enforced, 1900. In 
1901 a republloau form of gov. was 
estab., the first president being Estrada 
Palma. The ‘Platt Amendment’ con¬ 
tained guarantees against foreign inter¬ 
ference. In 1903 a conunercial conven¬ 
tion was signed between C. and the 
T^S.A. In 1906 a rebellion against the 
president was Quelled by the U.S.A. 
Mr Taft, U.S. secretary of war, was sent 
by President Theodore Roosevelt as 
mediator and became provisional gover¬ 
nor, being succeeded by Magoou. Amer. 
troops were finally withdrawn on 1 April 
1909, and henceforth affairs ran more 
smoothly. Apart from the sugar boom 
during the First World War, the country 
has depended largely on U.S. investments. 
Revolations (1917, 1924, 1931) contiinied. 
In 1933 a revolution was followed by 
provisional gov. until May 1936, when a 
constitutional gov. was elected. Following 
the Socialist-lJemocratic victory at the 
general election of 1940 Col. Batista 
assumed the presidency (July); a new 
constitution had been adopted in June. 
According to this constitution the Cabinet 
Is responsible to Congress; if it receives a 


vote of no confidence, the Cabinet must 
resign in 48 hrs. C. declaimed war on the 
Axis (q.v.) on 11 Dec. 1941. The president 
for 1944-8 was Ramdn Gran San Martin; 
but Batista is now again dictator-presi¬ 
dent. The pop. is 5,800,000 (census 1953), 
of whom many are of mixed parentage. 

See W. J. Clark, Cuba ana the Fight for 
Freedom, 1896; 1. E. Canini. Four 

Centuries of Spanish Fule in Cuba, 1898; 
J. B. Atkins, The War in Cuba, 1899; 
J. H. Leslie, Official Hist on/ of the 
Spanish-American War, Washington, 
1899; A. G. Robinson, Cuba ana the 
Intervention, 1905; L. A. Wriglit, The 
Early History of Cuba, 1492-15H6, 1917; 
C. E. Chai)man, A History of the Cuban 
Republic: a Study in Hispanic Atnerican 
Politics, 1927: L. H. Jenks, Our Cuban 
Colony, 1928; H. F. Guggenheim, The 
Vnited States and Cuba: a Study in Inter¬ 
national Relations, 1934; H. Strode, The 
Pageant of Cuba, 1935; R. H. Fitzgibbon, 
Cuba and the United States, 1900 35, 
1935; H. (}. Sanoh(3z, Manual dc Historia 
deCuba, 1938; H. E. Friedliinder, Historia 
Econdmica de Cuba, 1944; and Inter¬ 
national Bank, Report on C'uba, 1951. 

Cubango, Okavango, or Kubango, riv. 
of W. Africa, about 1000 m. long, rising 
near the Quanza’s sources. E. of Ben- 
guclla, forming part of the boundary 
between t8W. Africa and the Poi'tuguese 
Angola. It flows in a SE. dirtxition, and 
into Lake Ngarni, under the name Tinge or 
Tonke (Taukhe). 

Cubature, process of finding the volume 
of a solid. The word is parallel to 
quadrature, which means resolving an 
area into a number of squares, while C. 
means resolving a volume into a number 
of cubes. To find the value of a volume 
from particular data is an arithmetical 
problem in the case of pariillelepipods 
anti is tisually dealt with under the name 
of nirnsuraiion (q.v.). Where figures are 
bounded by curves the proctiss is usually 
analytical, and is based on the theorems 
of Pappus of Aloxantlria, which state; 

(1) If any plane curve revolve about any 
external axis which lies iri its plane, the 
volume of the solid generated is equal to 
the product of the area of the revolving 
cm-vt; and t he hmgth of the path described 
by the centroid of the revolving area. 

(2) In the same circumstances the area of 
the solid thus generated is equal to the 
product of tlui perimeter of the revolving 
curve and the length of the path 
described by the centroid of the curve. 

Cube, regular solid bounded by 6 square 
plane facjcs, opposite sides being parallel, 
in such a way that 3 edges always meet at 
right angles to each other. In arithmetic 
tlie C. of a numher is found by multiplying 
it by itself 3 times; thus the (1 of 2 *=» 2 
X 2 X 2 -8. Similarly the O. root of any 
number is that nmnber which multiplied 
by itself 3 times gives the original number; 
thus the C. root of 64 is 4. The volume of 
a C. is measured by the C. of the length of 
a side; thus tlie volume of a C. with sides 
2 in. long Is 8 cubic in. 

Cubebs, berries of Piper cubeba and P 
guincense, family Piperaceae. Picked un¬ 
ripe and dried for medicinal use in oases 
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of uriuary and bronchial diseases. C. 
yield the oily compound cubebene and 
a resinous compound, cubobic add. 

Cubic Measure, see Metrology. 



Cubism. This term, applied to a school 
of art arising from Post-lmprossioniHm, is 
said to have been tirst used by ITcnri 
Matisse In 1908 in rcfercnco to a picture by 
Braque: ‘Encore dcs cubes! assez do 
cubisine! ’ But scorn and derision could not 
kill the mfjvemont, and three ye.Mis later 
exhibitions of (hibist art were lieltl in 
Paris and BrusacLs, u ilh a widc-spreadinjf 
effect on painters in many lands. The 
actual founder of O. was the .Sp. artist 
Pablo Picasso (6. 1881), follower of lh\ul 
Odzanne, the jrreat Fr. Post -Impressionist, 
and Georjfes Bivkiuc was a close niniior-iip 
of Piooaso. C!6zanne nad tormuiated the 
theory that ‘everytl)iia>r in nature ia 
modelled on tlie sphere, the voiu\ and the 
cylinder’, one must tlrst understand how to 
paint these siinpU^ lij^ures, and one can 
then paint auythinp:.’ The discovery of 
comparable (issentials of form in nejrro 
and primitive art (c. 1907 -8) had a re- 
inforciijf? intluence. Tin' (tubist makes no 
attempt to >>rivc an exact re prod net ion of 
any objects visuahs(;d, but .seeks to inter¬ 
pret in his own way the srrncluie under¬ 
lying surface appearance, (\ as a ritrid 
theory did in>t Iouk outlast Uie First 
World War, but its rcpt'rcussions have 
been Rreat. It led to the abstract art 
practised to-day. as well as to th»^ ‘style 
m^caidque’ ami iiit(‘r<*Ht in machine forms 
of Lejirer and the Futurists. Some of its 
chief exponents are Ferriard la^yrer, Albert 
Oleizes, .Jean Metzirig-er, I'rancis Picabia, 
Juan Gris, and the Knssian sculptor 
Archipenko. See also Painting. Sec 
G. AjJolUnairc, Ja's J\'iT(frf8Cufnstes, 191J; 
A. J. Eddy, Cuhisls and Posi-lmpres- 
erionism, 1915: A. Gleizes, Du (^uhisnie, 
1920; F. Kntter, Kmlulion in Modern 
Art, 1926; Jt. H. VVilenski, Modem 
Movc^nent in Art, 1927; and C. Gieiiion- 
Welcker, Modeme PlnMik, 1937. 

Cubit (Lat. cubitum, elbow), ]>rimitivo 
linear measure cmploy<'d by the ancts. 
equal to the lenKth of the arm from the 
elbow to the tip of the middle linger. 
There is much discussion as to the exact 
length of the Hcb. C., now generally fixed 
at 17 to 18 Eng. in. or 45 72 cm. The Kom. 
C. was about ITn In., and the Egyptian 
C. (‘O. of Memphis’) about ‘20 -7 in. 


Cubitt, Sir WiUiam (1785-1861:), civil 
on^neer of Norfolk. He was kil^wn as 
an inventor of machines, such lUB self- 
regfulating sails for windmills, and the 
treadmill (1818, soon introduced into the 
jails of Great Britain). C. came to 
London, 1826, becoming engineer of the 
SE. railway. He c<3nstructed the canal 
at Oxford, docks at Bute, Cardiff, and 
Liverpool, the Berlin \vatcrwork8, and 
various bridges. He also superintended the 
erection of the Crystal Palace in Hyde Park, 
1851, and w^as knighted for this service. 

Cuchullin, Cuchuiinn, or Guchulainn, 
name of the chief warrior and hero in the 
(Jonchobar-( hichulinn heroic cycle of Ire¬ 
land. He is usually styled son of Sual- 
dam, an Ulster warrior, but seems to 
stand in a special relation to the god Lug. 
C.’s earlic^st name wuis Setonta, and he 
was brought up at Bun Imbrith (Louth). 
At the age of 6 he went to the court of 
Conchobar, king of Ulster. He slew the 
hound or watch-dog of Culann the smith, 
becoming for a time guardian of his 
domain instead, hence his name Culann’s 
hound ((;u-<'hiilinn). Later the waiTior 
slew th(^ 3 sons of Necht, hereditary foes 
of the lUstermen. At the age of 17 he 
defended the Ulster frontier against the 
forces of Medb of Connaught. He was 
killed some 10 years lattT by Lugaid and 
the children of Oalatin Dfi-na. Some place 
the date about the beginning of the 
Christian era. See Eleanor Hull, The 
CvHmllin Sn^a in Irish Liieratvre, 1898; 
and A. Nutt, Ciirhulaint}, the Irish 
Achilla s. 1900. 

Cuckileld, small tn of Sussex, England, 
12 m. NW. of Lewes. In medieval times 
C. w’as a market tn: it has a tine church, 
largely Early Knglisli, and some interest¬ 
ing 16th and 17th century houses. Poi). 
of urb. diet, (w Inch comprises Ouckfleld, 
Haywards Heath, and Lindtield) 17,010; 
of par. 2437. 

Cuckoo, member of the family Cuculidae. 
containing nearly 200 species. The name 
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is derived from the note of the common 
European C. {Cucttlua canorus), which 
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appears in England In the spring, migrat¬ 
ing again to warmer climes as early as 
An^. Most species are remarkable for 
their parasitic habits. There is no 
permanent attachment of male to female, 
and no nest is built. W hen the female 
has laid an egg on the ground she takes it 
in her bill and puts it in the nest of some 
other bird; or the egg may be directly laid 
in the nest. I’he egg is then hatched, and 
tJio young bird is fed, by the owner of the 
nest. W hen the yonng CJ. attains sutticient 
strength (and it early does t.liis) it expels 
its foster-niotlier’s young from tlio nest 
by worlcirig itself under them and jerking 
tliem out. The yellow-billed O. {Coccifsu^ 
amiTicaniis) incubates its owm eggs. 

Cuckoo Flower, see Caudamixk. 

Cuokoo-spit, or Froghopper. Ceecopidae, 
ranked under the homopterous snb-order 
of the Ilemiptora (bugs). The name frog- 
liopper refers partly to tiie form of their 
body, partly to their great i)owors of 
leaping. The common froghopper is 
Aphrophora spuninria; another species 
fr‘equently met with in gardens is ^4. 
bifasciata. The larva of these* insects, 
which, except in the lack of wings, 
it^sembles the perfect inseei in most 
respects, envelops itself in a fiotli re¬ 
sembling human spittle. This is often 
observed on plants. 

Cuculidae, family of the order of bird.s 
Cuculifornies. It inclnd(^s the cuckoos 
(q.v.) and their kin. They are fotind in 
greatest variety in the Indian regions. 
Ouculinao is Swainson’s name for the sub¬ 
family of the C. which comprises tlie true 
cuckoos. Tlie voice of the female is a 
mere clattering, and it is the tnale whicli 
utters the familiar call-note in the breed¬ 
ing season. 

Cucumber, or Cucumis scUU'^is, species 
of Cucurbitaceae, whicii is largely culti¬ 
vated. It is a kind of trailing ann., and 
the unripe fruit is used for salads and 
pickles. The finest specimens are ob¬ 
tained from shaded plants growing in a 
warm, damp atmospiiere, and therefore 
developing rapidly. When lino and long 
fruit are desired, the plant should not in-! 
allowed to bear early, and the female 
blossoms should be destroyed until tlie 
plant has become vigorous and well rooted 
in the bed. 

Cucumis, genus of Cucurbitaceae, is 
indigenous to the tropics and to sub¬ 
tropical lands. In this genus the stamens 
are free and tfie tendrils are believed 
definitely to be modified leaAes. C\ 
rnelo, tlie melon (q.v.), is a valnabie plant of 
which the native country is unknown, and 
with C, sati'ims, the cucumber (q.v.), has 
been in cultivation for centurii^s. Tartary 
is sometimes assigned to the cucumber as 
its home. 

Cucurbita, family Cucurbitaceae; genus 
of trailing annuals, natives of warm regions 
of Africa, America and Asia, Leaves are 
large, lobed; flowers monoecious, and 
fruits large. C, pepo is the vegetable 
marrowr; C. maxima^ the pimipkln; and 
C. moschata, tlie squash of America. 

Cucurbitaceae, widespread family of 
dicotyledonous plants, most of w^hicli are 
of a trailing or climbing hal)it. Many of 


the species ore useful or remarkable, for 
the order comprehends such plants as 
the melon, gourd, cucumber, colocynth, 
and bryony. The fruit is generally fleshy, 
and is often very large; tlie melon is 
typical, with a berry-like fruit called a 
jwpn\ the seeds are ex albuminous. Some 
of the prin. genera are Cucurbita, Cucumis^ 
Lagenaria, Luffa, and hrinmia. 

Cucuta, or San Jose de Cucuta, city and 
cap. of Norte do Santander dept. Colom- 
)na, 10 ni. from the Venc/iielan frontier. 
The tn w^as largely destroyed by an earth¬ 
quake, 1S7.'). C. is a riv. port and trading 
centre, coffee, tcdiaeco, and cattle being 
prill, products. Coffee and ludes are sent 
by road to Maracaibo for export. Pop. 
1)5,1.50. 

' Cud, sodden bolus of hastily sw'allowed 
fod<ler wiiicb ruminants driven back from 
tlie iianncli into the month to l>e leisurely 
chewed, when semi-flnid is formed which 
repasses into the stomach. 

Cuddalore, Madras Stale. India. 1.5 m. 
from Pondicherry on the Coromandel 
coast. It is tlie site of Fort St David, 
founded by the Brit, in 1691), and was the 
scene of considerable fighting btdw oen the 
Brit, and Fr. 

Cuddesdon, vil. and jinr. of Oxon,. Eng¬ 
land, 6 m. from Oxford, iiie iialaco of 
the bishops of Oxford is iiere, and an 
Anglican theological college. 

Cudworth, Ralph (1617 HH), philo¬ 
sopher and cleixyuian. son of a chaplain 
of .lames T, h. at Alicr in Somersetshire. 
Ho graduated at ('ambridge, becoming 
fellow’ and tutor of Fminannel (Jollege in 
1631). In 1642 be pub. Discourse Con¬ 
cern lug the True Nature of the Lord's Supper 
and The Union of ('lirist and the Church 
shadowed or in a Shadotr. the first causing 
mueli controversy long after bis death. In 
1645 he w'as appointed master of Clare 
Hall, and in the same >car regins prof, 
of Heb. was at one time rector of 
N. Cadbury, Sornersetsbire (1650). In 
1654 C. was elected master of Christ’s 
College: in 167H he became prebendary of 
Gloucester. His chief work. The True 
Intel!retual System of the Universe, also ap¬ 
peared ill 167H. It displays gi*eat learning, 
liberality, and independence cf mind. This 
famous work atteni]>ted to confute all the 
reason and philosophy of atlieism, and 
to demonstrate its ini possibility. C 
favoured the Ifiatonic jdiilosophv, and 
in physics adopted the atoinit* theory 
From their view^s tiie group of which he 
was leader w-ere known as (Cambridge 
1 latonists. His Treatise (^(atcemina 
KtcrnaJ and Immutable Morality was pub 
in 1731. A number of his unpnb. M8.S* 
a re in the Brit. Museum. See (1. E. Lowrev* 
The Philosoidiy of Cudworth, 1884; F. J 
Pow’ieke, The Cambridge PlatonLsts, 1926* 

C. de Pauley, The Candle of the Lord] 

chief in the 

Murch son ^nildfbdd dlsl. It Ir connected 
with (icraldton by rail. 

isma^ blUiards, ace J^lmariis, linglith 

Cuenoa: 1. Sp prov.. in Oiatilia la 
tl'e former prov 
of La Mancha (q.v.). In general a dry 
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plateau, it has sov. fertile riv. valleys and unable te follow the retreat from A^oow 
a mountainous region, the Serrania de O., (1812). C. was educated at the Wllno 
which has large coniferous forests. Area ‘Gymnasium,’ and studied music with 
6,G39 sq. m.; i)op. 33(5,350. Moniuszko. He soon entered the military 

2. (Rom. Conca) Sp. tn, cap. of the college at St Petersburg (1850), later 
prov. of C., built on a spur of the Serrania bocoiTung prof, of fortification there and 
de C. between the deep gorges of the elsewhere. His operas include 7Ac Capfirc 
Jucar and the Huecar. It is an old tn, m i/te Caucasus^ 1857-82, William 
wltl» seven gates and eight bridges, a fine Rairliff, 1869, Anaclo, 1876 (on Hugo’s 
Gothi<3 cathedral, a ruined Moorish castle, drama), Ia' Flibustier, 1894 (on Rlchepin’s 
and a 16th cent, bishop’s palace. Nearby comedy), and Maw'zi lie Fifi^ 1903 (on 
is the (Jiudad Encantuda, n 500 aero rock Mauptiasant’s story). See t’ountess de 
fonnation eroded into the api»earnnce t)f a Mery-Argenteau, Cesar Cui, 1888. 
ruined city. C. is a mrkt tn. It wjik once Cuiab&, city and cap. of the state of 
famous for its silverware. Poi). 21,900. Mato Grosso, Brazil, on the C. R., a riv. 

3. Gap. of the prov. of A ziniy. Ecuador, port shipping cattle, ipecacuanha, and 

S. America, some 8470 ft aboTC the sen. other products. The gold-mines, which 
It is Ecuiulor’s third laiifcst city, and have been worked since 1719, are declining 
possesses a, cathedral, a univ., and in imi>oi’tance. The traffic is cluefiy in the 
imprcHsive public buildings. It is 19 m. ox<dinnge of gold for iron and other imple- 
from the (^nito-Guayuuuil railway (at rnents. The tu is well huilt and in it stands 
Azognes). It trades in sugar, maize, tlie obelisk marking the c*entro of South 
(jolfec, fruit. (;atilo, etc. The making of America. It has a military hospital, 
Pafiama liats is a decliniug iTidustry 1 arsenal, palax^es for the governor and the 
tiiongh still important. Tiie new tyre bisliop. and collegiate schools. It is an 
and tube factory ns(‘s local sulphur important and rapidly developing distri- 
deposits. Pop. 46,400. huting centre, altitude 770 ft. The temp. 

Cuernavaca (formerly Cuanhuahuao), varies between 104'* and 50“. I’op. 
city of Mexico, cai). of Morelos state, 36 n». 24,100. 

from iMexico Gity. it is finely sitaatod, Cuinohy, vil. In N. France, R> the SW. 
and has a cathedral, an agric. academy, of iai Bassce. In the l<’irst World War, 
the palace built by Gort4'*s, and a co. (^ came within the area covered by the 
hall with murals by Rivei’a. Brewing, battle of Loos, Sept. 1915 (see Loos, 
coment-niaking, sugar-refining, paper- Bati'lk ov). TIjc main advain-e took 
and eigar-rnaking are c^arried on. H is place on 2.5 Sept. This wtis pre<‘ed©d 
popular as a week-end n^sort for inhabi- by a two days’ bombardment. Although 
tunt-^ of Mexie<i Gity. Pop. H,336. the Brit, had used gas, the atmosplicric 

Cues, Nicolaus von, sec Gi'ka, Nikol.a.s coixiitions yn’oved unfavourable for its 
OF. employment; but the Brit, nuccoss on 

Cuesmes, tn in the prov. of llainaut, other parts of the front cfuised tli© Ger. 
Belgium, 3 in. from Mons. It has eoal- forces to give way eventually at C. 
mines and railway woi kshops. lh.>p. Cuirass (Lot. corinm, leathei ), originally 

11,600. a jerkin or leather garment for soldiers. 

Guesta, name given bj Aiucr. geologists In medieval times the name was 
to a eertain lami formation <*onsisting of applied L) metal plate armour protecting 
an unsymmetrical ridge with a strong the body, front and back, from the neck to 
escarpment on one side and a gentle slope the waist. I'he name ‘Cuirassiers’ was 
on the otlxT. Of Sp. origin, the name given to lioavily armed cavalry of the 
is nsed in Ni'w IMexico and SW. IT.s.A. first half of the 17th cent., whose armour 
for low ridges of this kind. The (kits- extended from the head to the knee, 
wold and Ghilteru Hills are G.5? or scarped and later to troops wearing a helmet 
ridgtki. ami breast and buckplate only. After 

Cueva, Juan d® la (c. 1.5,50-1607), Sp. AVaterloo certain historical C.s were 
playwright and poet, h. Sevilk*. He wroL* adapted for modern use. See also ARMOUU. 
lyrical and ei>ic poetry, and his play.s are Cuirassiers, name of a kind of heavy 
important for their departure from the eavalry. a survival of the men-at-anns 
classic inoilel and their more romantic of feudal armies and of the troopers 
style. He was one of tlie fennders of the i of the 16th and 17th cents., who wore 
yp. national dmma. Among his works are ; cuirasses and helmets. The first Austrian 
7 Vi/ arm I 'arte de las( 'omedias // Trapedins, j corps of ‘kryissers’ was formed in 1484 by 
1588; the epic liHien, 16o:5; and FI ! Emperor Maximilian; by 170.5 there were 
F.vemfilar I*oHieo, 1605, tin* first Sp. ; twenty such regiinenta. The I’russian G. 
didfju'tic poem. See J. I*. Wickershaw 1 were so called under Frederick William 
(Vawford. Spanish Frama before Lope de I, playing a prominent part in the wars 
1937; M. Monendez y Bolayo,/(7ma of Frederick the Great. In France G. 
KstHieas, 1940. date from 1666. Ikitil comparatively 

Cuevas de Vera, or Cuevas de Almanzora, recent yeai*s botii Fr. and Ger. armies had 
Sp. tn in the prov. of AlmiTia, on the twelve cuirassier regiments each, the 
Almaiizora. It is the mrkt tn of a rich Russian four. The Life Guards and Royal 
agri<*. dist., and has Industries bused on Home Guards had steel cuiraHseK given 
the silver and lead mines of the Hierra thorn in 1821. They arc worn on cere- 
Alinagrera. Pop. 12,000. monial and guard duties. 

Cui, C^sar Antonovich (183,5-1918). Cujas, Jacques (Latinised name Cuja- 
Russian military engineoi' and inasieal cius) (1522-90), Fr. jurisconsult, b. 
composer, b, Wilno, son of a Fr. officer. Toulouse. He studied law under Arnoul 
a survivor of Napoleon’s army, who was Ferrier. His great reputation as a jurist 
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was srained throilifb hia lecturea on Horn, 
law aa studied the originals instead 
of from tho works of commentators. 
He had an enormous library of old Rom. 
MSS., of which the greater part have 
unfortunately been scattered and lost. 
Besides his lectiures on Justinian, he pub. 
notes on the Receptm Sententiac of Paulus 
and ParatUla, or summaries of the Digest^ 
p^ticulaiiy of the Code of Justinian. 
The best collection of hia works is that 
pub. by Fabrot at Paris (1C58) in ten vols.; 
republished at Naples and at Venice with 
additions (1758-8:1) in eleven vols. See 
J. Borriat Saint Prix, ‘M6moires de Cujas,* 
appended to his Hisioire de Droit Romain^ 
1821. 

Culasi, or Golasi, tn of the Philippine 
Is. It is situated on the coast of Panay, 
and is noted for its fisheries. It produces 
also rice and sugar. Pop. 20,601. 

Gulbin, see Moray. 

Guldees (Celtic ceile De, a companion 
of God), anct religious communities once 
found in Ireland and Scotland. Their 
origin and early hist, are very obscure. 
It is probable that they originated when 
the rule of St Chrodigang, archbishop of 
Metz (d. 766), was introduced into Ireland. 
The rule, originally instituted for secular 
priests under no monastic vows, was 
extended to include the anchorites (q.v.), 
and the order of C, became n. sort of annex 
to the regular monasteries. They never 
attained to great imp«utance in Ireland, 
but when they crossed to Scotland at the 
end of the 8th cent, they found their 
opportunity awaiting thorn because of the 
gap left by the expulsion of the Iona 
monks by Nechtun, king of the Piets, in 
717, and the inadequacy of the Rom. 
monks from Northumbria who had come 
to fill their place. Their life henceforward 
was very similar to that of the secular 
canons in Kngland. The chief Culdee 
houses were at St Andrews, Dunkeld, Loch 
Leven, Monymusk, and Abernethy. In 
the reforms inaugurated by St Margaret 
and carried out by her son David I the 
C. became canons regular or were absorbed 
into the regular religious orders. By the 
beginning of the 14th cent., the O. as 
a separate body had disappeared in 
Scotland. Se-e. J. Jamieson, Historical 
Account of the Ancierd Culdecs, 1811; 
Wm Reeves, The Culdces of the British 
Islands, 1864; and W. F. Skene, Celtic 
Scotland, 1876-80. 

Culebra, or Passage Island, is. of the W. 
Indies in the Virgin group, 20 m. from 
Cape San Juan, Puerto Rico. 

Culemborg, see Kuilenbubo. 

Ouliac&n, city and cap. of Sinaloa state, 
Mexico. It stands on the R. O., 180 m. 
WNW. of Durango, connected to Altata, 
Its port, by railway. It has leather and 
textile industries, and is an agric. centre. 
The tn, now extensively modernised, was 
founded In 1531, and is the seat of a 
bishop. Pop. 50,000. 

Guiioidae, tho dipterous Insects known 
to us familiarly as the mosquito, midge, 
and gnat family are widely distributed, 
and in Britain they are represented by 
about a dozen species. The eggs are laid 
on substances fioating in stagnant water, 


and the larvae live on the surface. Culex 
^piens is a mosquito frequently found in 
Britain, and it also inhabits the E. Indies. 

Gulion, community of nearly 5000 lepers 
on a small Is. to the N. of Palawan prov., 
Philippine Is. They elect their own 
coimcll and supply the policemen and 
other subordinate officials. Many have 
been completely cured. 

Gullen, Paul (1803-78), Irish Rom. 
Catholic prelate; educ. in Rome, and 
rector of the Irish college there, and of 
the Propaganda College in 1848, securing 
Amer. protection to prevent confiscation 
of its property during the revolution 
under Mazzini. Pius IX made Dr C. 
Archbishop of Armagh and primate of 
Ireland in 1849. He was translated to 
the archdiocese of Dublin in 1852, and 
was created a cardinal in 1866, being the 
first Irishman to attain to that dignity. 
Cardinal C. aided O’Connell, and helped 
the Brit. Gov. to suppress Fenianism. 
At the Vatican Counril he advocated the 
definition of papal infallibility. C. was 
the reputed author of a treatise to prove 
that the earth did not move. He dis¬ 
approved of the cleigy taking an active 
pai’t in politics. He estab. numerous 
schools, eonventR, hospitals, and ohiu’ches 
in Ireland. 

Cullen. William (1710-90). physician, b. 
Hamilton, Lanarkshire. He wfis M.l). 
Glasgow (1740), and prof, of medicine 
there (1751). In 1755 he left for Edin¬ 
burgh where bo was succoHsively prof, of 
chemistry (1755), physiology (1766), and 
medicine (1773). Famous as a teacher, 
he was one of the founders of tho Glasgow 
Medical School. His chief works are 
Si^psis Nosologiae Medicae, 1769, in 
which he classified diseases by their 
^mptonis; First Line^ on the Practice of 
Physic, 1776-84; and Treatise on Materia 
Medica, 1789. See life by J. Thomson, 
1859. 

Cullen, seaside resort and burgh of 
Scotland, in the no. of Banfi*, situated on 
O. Bay. Since 1200 it has l>een a royal 
burgh. Tliere is a tine mrkt-place, with a 
council chamber, assembly hall, and 
court-room. Jt possesHos a good harbour. 
Cullen House, lionio of the Countess of 
Seafteld, is near by, and is open to the 
public 2 days a week. Pop. 1556. 

Cullera, Sp. tn in the prov. of Valencia, 
on the estuary of tho Jucar (q.v.). It 
has a ruined castle and anct wails, and a 
trade in agric. produce. Pop. 15,000. 

Cullinan Diamond, also known as the 
Star of Africa, largest known diamond, 
found m the Premier Mine, E. of Pretoria, 
Transvaal, in Jan. 1905, and called after 
Thomas C., the chairman of the company 
owning the mine, lincut, its weight was 
about 3106 metric carats, 3 time^eavier 
than that of any other one known. Tho 
gem measured about 4 i by 21 by 2 in. 
and its girth was 8f to 1H in. It had fine 
cleavage x)lanos, as though only a portion 
of a larger (Tystal. The colour for so 
largo a su)no was t;xcoi)tionally pure. It 
^‘’om »2,500,000 to 

000,000. 

Culloden, moor (known to Highlanders 
as Drummosale Moor) in Inverness-shire, 
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Sootlandy famed for a victory gained in 
1746 by the Duke of Cumberland over the 
Pretender, Charles Stuart. The victors 
cruelly massacred the wounded High¬ 
landers. This was the last battle fought 
in Britain; a calm and green mounds 
mark the soldiers’ burial-places. 

Oullompton, tn of Devon, England, on 
K. Culm, 12 m. from Exeter. It has an 
old church In the Eng. Perpendicular 
style, with a tower 100 ft high. Pop. 
8400. 

Gullum, Rldgwell (1867-1943), novelist, 
h. London. At the age of 17 he joined in 
the Transvaal gold rush; later he went 
fui’-hunting on the Yukon, tlien cattle- 
ranching in Montivna. He wrote fast- 
moving adventure stories with a Canadian 
background, which was then a novelty. 
1’hey include The Broodina Wild, 190.'>; 
The Nipht Riders, 1906; The I'nrivs of 
Suffering Creek, 1912; The Heart ofVnagn, 
1920: and The Child of the North, 1926. 

Culm (geology), rocks of Upper Carboni¬ 
ferous age occuiring in Cornwall and 
Devon. They are merely barren coal- 
measures. In mining C. denotes an 
inferior grade of small steam coal or 
anthracite. In brewing C.s are the 
rootlets which form on tlie cereals used 
after steeping and are subsequently re¬ 
moved for use as cattle food or manure. 

Culmination (Lat. eulm^n, summit), 
astronomical term for the passage of a 
heavenly body when it crosses the 
meridian. There are 2 C,8 in the course of 
24 hours, the upper, above the pole of the 
heavens, and the lower, below the pole. 

Culpeper (Culpepper), Nicholas (1616- 
1654), medical writer and astrologer, 6. 
Ijondon. A supporter of the Parlia¬ 
mentarians and rellgioxis sectarians. In 
1640 ho set up as astrologer and physician 
In Rod Lion Street, Spitalnelds. A 
Physicall Dire.ciorv, 1649, his un¬ 
authorised trans. of their Phamiacopoeia, 
excited great indignation among the 
College of Physicians tigainst 0. for 
Infringing the monopolies of medical 
writers. Other works are Semeistica 
Uran ica, 1651, and The English Physician, 
1653. The latter has been reissued in 
vai'ious eds. ever since, the last in 1932. 
C.’s works were cd. by G. A. Gordon in 
1802. See L. Powys, Thirteen Witrihies^ 
1923. 

Culross, par. and burgh of Fifoshire, 
Scotland, on the N. side of the Urth of 
Forth, WNW. of Edinburgh. It contains 
the ruins of a Cistercian abbey which was 
foimded in the 13th cent. Its former 
deep submarine coal-mines are oxliausted. 
Pop. 4500. 

Cultivated Plants. It is almost im¬ 
possible to say when plants were first 
cultivated, but It is knovm that millet, 
rice, and figs are among some of the very 
oldest of our present-day products. 
Investigation has proved the original 
habitat of most plants, and the wild form 
has in many cases cotised to exist. At the 
present day cultivation has reached such 
a pitch that the form in which we know 
the plant varies very much from the 
original wild one, and there are vailous 
devices known for the further Improve¬ 


ment or development of the pl4nt in 
question. Some plants are cultivated for 
their seeds, such as all cereals, peas, beans, 
mustard, etc.; others for their leaves, such 
as cabbage of all kinds, spinach, tobacco, 
tea, water-cress, etc.; others again for 
their flowers, such as cauliflowers, cloves, 
etc.; some for their young shoots and 
stems, as asparafpis and rhubarb; and 
some again for their fruits, such as plums, 
oranges, gooseberries, all kinds of nuts, 
cucumber, tomatoes, etc.; and last but 
not least is that largo class of plants of 
great service to man cultivated for their 
roots and tubers. There are many useful 
products from certain plants which are 
much cultivated for various purposes 
apart from edible uses, e.g. starch, vege¬ 
table acids, such as citric and oxalic, 
gums, rubber, all the numerous narcotics, 
such as opium, morphia, etc. 

Cultivation, or Tillage (Late Lat. cvUi- 
rare, to cultivate, from Lat. colere, to 
till: O.K. teolian, tilian; Gothic Won, to 
strive for), denotes the process of culti¬ 
vating soil for the purpose of agriculture. 
It consists of digging, ploughing, har¬ 
rowing, rolling, spading, hoeing, etc,, 
all of which operations tend to increase 
the goodness of the soil, and thus to 
increase its fertility. For surface tilla^ 
harrows, weeders, and other afpric. 
instruments of the fork and spade variety 
ore used. Pulverisation of the soil is 
essential for the root CTowth of plants. 
Breaking up the soil and removing stones 
and impedimontary matter facilitates 
the free development of roots and also 
the free passage of earth and air which 
increases the health of the plants. Deep 
ploughing is generally done in the 
autumn, as during the winter months 
the changes in temp. afiPect the soil, 
causing expansion or contraction accord¬ 
ing os the weather is wet or frosty. 
Pulverisation also favours the activity 
of beneficial organisms In the soil (see 
Nitrification), and promotes the solu¬ 
tion of mineral matter. It also brings 
about the destruction of weeds and 
insects which are injurious to the develop¬ 
ment of cultivated plants. ‘Cultivators’ 
are the best instruments for destroying 
weeds. They are also called grubbers, 
and a special variety is called a scarifier. 
The cultivator consists of a triangular or 
rectangular iron frame, with fixed teeth or 
tines. Harrows and rollers are useful in 
separating the weeds from the soil. Wlien 
the weeds have been removed the earth 
is well ploughed, and manure dug deep 
into the soil. Sub-tillage, or sub-soiling, 
forms a very important part of C. Below 
the surface clay, chalk, and gravel are 
found, and it is the aim of the agricul¬ 
turist slowly to cultivate his soil to a 
greater depth. Heavy clay soil needs 
constant turning over, and manure 
should be worked into it. Inter-tillage 
is carried on while the soil is still occupied 
by a crop. Trenching and draining also 
fonn an important part of C. See Aqri- 
cultural Machinery; Aqrioulturb; 
Gardening ; Ploughs and Ploughing. 

Culverin (Fr. ayulevrim; more remotely 
Lat. colid>ra, snake), term applied loosely 
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to any small eru|> in the early days of fire¬ 
arms. In the 16 th cent. It meant the 
heaviest gnin in ordinary use, throwing an 
18-lb, shot. It was so cailed from its 
serpent-shapt^d handle. Culver and whole 
C. (as distinguished from demi-C., a 
smaller piece of ordnance) were variations 
of the name. 

Culverweil, Charles, see Wyndhajm, 
Sill CHAllLKB. 

Cumae, anct city on the W. coast of 
Campania; foimdod in 7.50 bc, and there¬ 
fore the oaiiiost Gk colony in Italy or 
Sicily. It was the parent of Neapolis 
(Naples) and Piitcoli, having ali'eady 
assisted the C'halcidians to found Zancle 
(Messina) in 721 bo. As an independent 
city-state C. attained considerable power 
and enjoyed great prosperity, notwith¬ 
standing repeated attacks by the Etrus¬ 
cans and other people. In 417, however. 
It was taken by the J^amnites {see Sam- 
VTUM), and afterwards became subject to 
Rome (c. ;H0 no). In the second Punic 
war it resisted a Carthaginian siege 
(Livy xxiii), and continued to flourish 
until imperial times when its prosi)ority 
faded. Its geographhuil situation was of 
great strategic value: it was garrisoned by 
the Goths, and was the last place in Italy 
to hold out against N arses. ( '. was the 
traditional residence of the earliest sibyl. 

Cuman&, city and cap. of Sucre state, 
Venezuela, situated about a m. from its 
port, Puerto Sucre, near the month of tlie 
Gulf of (Viriaco. Bp. of Bolivar’s great 
lieutenant, Antonio Jose Sucre. Itclairus 
to bo the oldest European settlement (on 
grounds of continuous habitation) in S. 
America. 7’hero is a trade in sugar, 
cacao, tobacco, etc. The climate is hot, 
and earthquakes often occur: C. was 
almost completely destroyed by an earth¬ 
quake in .Tan. 1921). Pop. UOO. 

Cumania, see Ivttmaxia. 

Cumans (Russian Polovtsy), warlike 
Tnrki(>8i)eaking people of the Middle 
Ages. They appeared in the S. Russian 
step pcs in 1054, and often raided the 
Kievan State (sec Kiicvax Rithsia) and 
Byzantium. They wert? routed by the 
Taters in 12.'18 (see Batu). 

Cumberland, Ernest Augustus, Duke of, 
and King of Hanover (1771-1851), fifth 
son of George III. He made the army 
bis career. In 1810 ho was found 
wounded in his ])ed, and his valet, Sellis, 
dead in an adjoining room. The coroner’s 
jury accepted the view that Sellis had 
tried to murder his master and had then 
committed suicide; hut public opinion 
believed that the duke had murdered 
Sellis. On the accession of Victoria ho 
became King of Hanover. 

Cumberland, Richard (1632-1718), moral 
philosoplier and Bishop of Peterborough, 
6. London, and educ. at St I^auTs School 
andMagdalene College,Cambridge. Among 
his college friends was Samuel Pepys. ('. 
won a great reputation for learning both 
In scienot? and philosophy and for his 
simple and upright life and fulfilment of 
his episcopal duties. Among his works 
is De Lef/ihus Naturae dwqiiisitio in qua 
Elemcnta J^hilasophiae Uohhiana^. refulan- 
tw\ 1672 (trans. 1727), written in reply to 1 


Hobbes and upholding the utilitarian 
principle of the public good being the 
end of morality. He dedicated his Kssay 
on Jewish Weights and Me^sures^ 1686, 
to his old friend Pepys. See Pepys's 
Diary, 

Cumberland, Richard (17.32-1811), 
dramatist, h. ('ambridge. Ho was educ. 
at Westminster and Trinity College, 
Cambridge. On leaving the univ. be 
became private secretery to Lord Halifax 
at tbe Board of ’frade, the ofTice being 
almost a sineenre. He wrote monj than 
50 plays, the fii-st to be pn)dnced being 
The Smnnier's Tale in 1765, and the most 
successful The West Indian, brought 
out by Garri(’k 6 years later at (’ovent 
(Tarden. (\ now moved in literary 
circles, but his sensitiveness to criticism 
prevented his ever becoming popular. 
Ho quarrelle<l with Goldsmith, aild 
Sheridan, whom lie had otTcnded, eariea,- 
tured him as Sir Fretful Plagiary in The 
Critic, He wrote many poems and 
prose works botw^i^en 1 754 and 1811, of 
wdiich Menunrs of Richard ('nmhcrland 
Written hy iiirnsrlf, 1806-7. is best known. 
He was buried in VV^istniinster Alibey. See 
S. T. Blliianis, Richard Canibcrland, his 
Life and iJrainaiie Works, 1917. 

Cumberland, William Augustus, Duke 
of (1721-65), soldier, third son of lieorgo 
11, then Prince of Wales. He entered the 
army, and at tiie age of 21 he was gazetted 
major-general. T’,vo yoirs later be waxs 
appointed to tlie command of the allied 
fonres in the Netherlands, witii IConigsegg 
as his adviser; and in 1745 the olbee of 
captain-general of the Biit. land forcon at 
home and in the held, dormant since 
Marlborough’s day, waa revived in his 
favour. He tot)k an active part against 
the rising of '45, and after the battle of 
Culloden in 1740 treated the rebels with 
such severity that he w'as nicknamed 
Butcher. .sVc life by E. Charters (2 vols.), 
1913 and 1920. 


Cumberland, the most NW. (*o. of 
England, hounded on the W. hy (he Irish 
.Sea and Solway Phrth, on the N. by 
Roxburgh and Dumfries, on the S. by 
Westmorland and La.ncis, a.nd on the E. by 
Northumberland and Durliam. After the 
withdrawal of the Roms., who left many 
relies, coins, altars, and inscriptions, 
became jiart of tbe Brit, kingdom of 
Strathclyde. In 87.") the first rcfei'enee is 


HU’ ami 

in 945 it was ceded by Edmund to 
Malcolm of Scotland. Henceforward, 
until the niiion of the crowns, it xvas part 
of the battleground over which the 
quarrels between the two nations were 
fought. The small landowners in the eo., 
whose lands have hcicii in their families for 
centuries, arc known as ‘statesmen,’ but 
most of such Small estates have now l>een 
absorbed by the large landowners. The 
^ surface is mountainous. 
1 he .'3W. half is taken up by the beautiful 
Lake Dist. (q.v.), shared with the neigh- 
bourteg oo. of Westmorland. Here are 
the Cumbrian Mis, with the iwaks of 
ScafeU (Scafell Pike, 3210 ft, the highest 
point in England), Scawfell (the lower 
summit, hut the finer peak, 3162 ft). 
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Sklddaw (3058 ft), and Helvellyn (3118 
ft); and Herweiitwater with the falls of 
Lodore, Baaseiithwaite, Ennerdale, But- 
termere, and Oummock Water, Wast- 
water, Thirhnere, and, on the Westmor¬ 
land border, Uliswater. From tlie Lake 
Dist. a network of valleys runs N., W., 
and S. to a wide (loastal plain, and the 
valley of the Kden divides it from tlie 
Pennine (3iain, which reaches its hijrhest 
point in this co. in Tross Fell (2930 ft). 
The NW’'. portion, borderiuf? on the Solway 
Firth, is low and flat. 'I’iie chief rivs. of 
C. are the Eden, tJie Liddcl, the Esk, the 
Derwent, and tlu? Diiddon. C’onsiderahle 
tracts of land and nits are owned by the 
National Trust. 

The climate is mild except on the up¬ 
lands durirw tin' winter. The rainfall of 
the Lake Dist. is the heaviest in Enjfland. 


of manufs., including iron, steel, en¬ 
gineering, chemicals, textiles, scientific 
instruments, and plastics. The atomic 
plant at Wliidscale was the first in the 
country to produce plutonium, and other 
plants are in course of erection near by 
for'' the production of electrical power. 
Large quantities of salmon are wmght in 
the Solway. The chief tns are (Carlisle 
(the cap.), Cockerrnouth, Whitehaven, 
Workin^oii, Mary port. Wigton, Penrith, 
and Keswick. (X is part of the diocese of 
|(’arli8lo, and is divided into 3 pari. 

I divs.: Penrith and the Border, AVhite- 
liaven, and Workington, each returning 
1 member. The municipal hors, are 
Carlisle, Whitehaven, and Workington. 
Area 9R8,.^»98 ac.; pop. 273,000. 

Cumberland; 1. (.'o. seat of Allegheny 
co., Maryland, IJ.S.A., situated on the 
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On the left is Mellbreuk (1G88 ft); on the right, Urassnioor (2787 ft) 


In the imomtainous dists. the soil is mainly 
thin and poor in (juality, but in the plains 
dry loam predominates, and ]>roduces 
largo (juanti(i<‘s of oats and turnips, and a 
little wheat and barley. In the iiill pas- 
tuies (!attle and sheep are reared, the 
Herdwi<‘k xariety of the latter being 
peculiar to thc) <m>. is rich in minerals, 
coal btung worked extensively romul 
Wliitehaveu, Maryport. and Workington, 
with much accompanying iron ore. which j 
is also fo\ind in the S. near Millom. 
Gypsum, anhydrite, zin<\ and lead are 
mined, and limestone, granite, and slate 
are (luaiTied. A little silver is still found, 
but tlie copper mines near Keswick and 
the plumhago works n(*ar Horrowdale 
have been closed. Manufs. include bis¬ 
cuits, eugim'oring, metal containers, and 
textiles at (’arlisle and in t he surrounding 
neighbourhood; and pcuicil mills at 
Keswick. The W. of the co. is tlie most 
highly industrialised, with a wide range 


R. I’otomac, \W. of Baltimore, in mt 
scenery. It is the state's second largest 
city. It stands on sev. railways, among 
them the BaJtirnore and Ohio Haiilway. 
and is also situated on the ( hesapoake 
and Oiiio ('anal, (’hief industries: iroTi 
and steel, glass, railway cars and hx^o- 
motives, niyon, (dothing, tyres, dair>' 
products, and beer. It has railroad 
shops, lumber mills, and an airport, and 
cxjiorts large quantities of coal and 
limestone. A fort was built here In 1754. 
Pop. 37,GHO. 

2. Tn in the eo. of Providence, llhode 
Is., It includes 10 vils., which 

uiHTiuf. (“otton and silk goods, nuts, holts, 
Wirt* products, and shovels. Pop. 12,842, 

‘Cumberland,* Brit, ernisor (class A.(/.. 
98(i0 tons dif^ilaceinent), completed in 
1904: and a Kent class Brit, cruiser of 
the same name, eonipleted in 1928, a 
10,000-ton ship carrying 8 8-in. and 4 
4-in. anti-aircraft gnns. This ship joined 
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Oomznodore Harwood’s S. Amer. Dir. ofl! 
Monte^deo after the Battle of the Riv, 
Plate. She was present when the Ger. pock¬ 
et battleship Oraf Spec scuttled herself on 
17 Dec. 1939. ISliips of this name flgrured 
largrely in the 18th and 19th cents., as at the 
capture of Calcutta, 1757. A Federal war 
vessel of this name, commanded by Lt 
Morris, was sunk by the Confederate ram 
Merrimuc in Ifampton Roads, March 
1862. 

Cumberland Gap, pass in the C. Mts (alt. 
1700 ft), is situated in the SW. of Vlrjrlnla, 
U.S.A. Its chief importance during the 
time of tlie Civil War lay in its position. 
It w'as held alternately by the Confederates 
and the Federals. The National Historical 
Park here w'as authorised by Congress. 

Cumberland Lodge, in Windsor Park, 
Bcrlcshire, England, wag formerly the 
residence of the ranger. It was enlarged 
by Wm Augustus, duke of Cumberland 
(q.v.), who resided there. 

Cumberland Presbyterian Church, Amer. 
religions sect organised in 1810 in Ken¬ 
tucky and Tennessee. It was the outcome 
of a gi*eat ‘revival,’ when there waa a 
dearth of fully trained preachers to meet 
the public demand, and men without the 
usual high standard of theological and 
educational training demanded by the 
Presbyterians were ordained. In 1813 
the C. Synod adopted a confession of faith 
based on the Westminster Confession 
with certain additions and amendments, 
and this was again revised at a later date. 
The doctrines of predestination and un¬ 
conditional election were eliminated, and 
the universality of the atonement was 
accepted. In 1826 a college was ostab. in 
Princeton, Kentucky, but it was trans¬ 
ferred to Lebanon In Tennessee In 1842, 
becoming the C, Univ. In 1906 the 
majority of the members rejoined the 
Presbyterian Church in the L.S.A.; but 
the minority maintained the name and the 
organisation, with a meraborship in 1949 
of 80,000. The Coloured C. P. C. was an 
offshoot of the original C. Church, 
establishing a separate identity in 1869, 
soon after the Civil War; its membership 
in 1949 was 30,000. 

Cumberland River, U.S.A., trib. of the 
Ohio, rises in the C. Mts in Kentucky, 
Its course assumes a SW. direction and 
then a NW. one till it joins the Ohio R. 
at Smithland, 12 in. ENE. of Paducah. 
7’ho riv., which is navigable as far as 
Wolf Creek Dam (461 m. upstream), is 
693 m. long. 

Cumberland Valley, in Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A., a fertile piece of land watered by 
the tribs. of the Susquehanna R., Its 
position being between that riv. and 
Maryland. It Is a continuation of the 
Shenandoah valley. 

Cumbernauld, par. in Dunbartonshire, 
Scotland, 14 m. NE. of Glasgow. Nearby 
are the remains of Rom. fortifications. 
Pop. 6300. 

Cumbrae, Great and Little, are two is. 
In the firth of Clyde, Scotland. They 
belong to the co. of Bute. The tn of 
Millport is on the G. C. On the smaller is. 
are a modern lighthouse and occles. and 
castle ruins. Pop. 2200. 


Cumbre, La, see UspallA-Ta 

Cumbra Pats, see Uspallata. 

Cumbrian Mountains, group of mts in 
England, stretching from Fell Top, 
Cumberland, to the slate quarries m 
Lancashire, about 40 m. from N. to S. 
ScafeU Pike (3210 ft.) (q.v.) is the highest 
point. 

Cumbrian Rooks, forming the C. Mts 
of England, consist in the N. and E. 
of Lower Carboniferous (shale and grrit) 
rocks, with limestone beds. In the S. 
aro volcanic ashbods and lavas. A few 
species of Graptolites and Trilobites have 
been found, but fossils are rare. 

Cumene, or Isopropyl Benzene, liquid 
obtained by distilling cuininic acid ^^th 
soda-ltmc, or by boiling benzene and 
isoproi)yl chloride in the presence of 
anhydrous aluminima chloride. It baa 
an agreeable odour and on oxidation 
gives benzoic acid. 

Cumiana, It. tn, in Piedmont (q.v.), 
15 m. SW. of Turin (q.v.). Pop. 5()00. 

Cumin, or Cummin, fruit of a plant 
which grows wild near the Nile and Is 
cultivated in S. Europe and India. The 
fruit, improperly called seed, is greyish- 
yellow, strongly aromatic, and tfjc tiiste 
is bitter and disagreeable. Tiiose C. 
seeds wore formerly used In ordinary 
medicine, but they are now employed 
only in veterinary practice except when 
forming): an inCTedlont of curry powders or 
flavouring for liqueurs, cheese, and breads. 
C. is mentioned In theBible. 

Cumming, sec Comvn. 

Cummings, Bruce Frederick, see Bar- 
BELWOX, W. N. P. 

Cummings. Edward Estlin (1894“ ), 
Amor, poet, h. C’ainbridge, Massachusetts. 
He was oduc. at Harvard, where his father 
had been a lecturer. In the First World 
War he volunteered as an ambuhince 
driver in the Fr. army and wrot^ of his 
experiences in The Kiummma Room, 1922. 
After the war he studied art in Paris, 
returning to New York in 1924. His 
Tulips avd Chimneys had appearfid in 
1923, and in 1925 lie won the Viol award 
for distinguished service to Amer. litera¬ 
ture. After some further years in Paris 
ho settled down in Greenwich Village. 
An ultra-modernist, he indulged in 
typographical oddities, preferring to 
write his name ‘c. o. enmmings, ’ and used 
jazz rliythm and a slang dialect. Ho has 
been described as one of the few siicoessful 
verso-experimenters of his time. His works 
include XLI Poems, 1925, tp, 1925, 
Is 5, 1920, Vir/i, 1931, Rimi, 1933, No 
Thanks, 1935, Tom, 1935, J" 20, 1936, 
and i X i. 1944; his Collected Poems 
appeared in 1938. lie also wrote him, 
1928, a phautasnicigoria in 21 scenes, and 
Santa ( Inns: a Alorality, 1946; six non- 
lectures, 1953, is a critical work. 

Cummins, Maria Susanna (1827-66). 
Amer. novelist, h. Salem, Mussivohnsetts. 

Lamplighter, 

1854; Mabel f aaghan, 1857; K1 Fureidis, 
1860; and Haunted Hearts, 1861. 

Cumnock, tn and police burgh of Ayr¬ 
shire, Scotland, in the par. of Old 0., at the 
Junction of Lugar and Glaisnock Waters. 
Industries include coal mining, and wool 
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•plntilnff and manuf. Considerable deve¬ 
lopments are taking place. Pop. (burgh) 
6000; (with development area) 9000. 6 m. 
SK. is the vil. of New C. 

Cumnor, vU. In Berkshire, England, 
81 m. WSW. of Oxford. Here was O. Hall, 
the house where Amy Robsart, the ill- 
tated wife of Robert Dudley, earl of 
Leicester, met her death. It is described 
by Scott In Kenilworth, but has since been 
destroyed. Part of the church dates from 
the 13th cent., and contains a chained 
Bible, and a statue of Queen Elizabeth, 
said to have been erected at the hall by 
Leicester. Pop. (1954) 1500. 

Cumyn, see Comyn. 

Cunard, Sir Samuel (1787-1865), ship¬ 
owner, h, Halifax, Nova Scotia, where 
he began life as a merchant. In 1839 he 
left for England, and founded the Brit, 
and N. Amer. Royal Mall Steam Packet 
Company to carry the Atlantic Mails, 
which later became the Cunard Line (q.v.), 
the first regular Atlantic steamship line. 


propelled. In 1884 came the Umbria and 
Etruria, among the highest powered single- 
screw steamers ever built, which broke all 
existing speed records on their appearance, 
bnt were surpassed in 1893 by the first 
twin-screw ships of the C. Line, Campania 
and Lucania (12,950 tons). In the 
Lucania in 1901 Signor Marconi carried 
out many of his early experiments in 
wireless transmission, which led in 1903 
to the pnb. on board the Lucania of the 
first ship’s newspaper to appear dally 
with news received by wireless. In 1907 
came the famous sister ships, Maure¬ 
tania and LuRitania (31,000 tons). One 
of the outstanding slaps of the cent., the 
Mauretania held the record for the fastest 
Atlantic ptissage for twenty-two years. 
On war service between 1914 and 1918 C. 
liners carried nearly a million troops and 
ten million tons of cargo. Twenty ships 
totalling more than 200,000 tons were lost. 
Including the Lusitania, An extensive 
building programme was begun after the 
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THE ‘gUKEN ELIZABETH’ 


In 1859 was made a. baronet. Ses 
CuNAHD Steamship Company. 

Cunard Steamship Company, founded by 
Sir Samuel Cunard (q.v.), merchant of 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, and owner of sailing 
vessels plying botweem Halifax, Nova 
Sootia, Boston, and Bermuda. His original 
idea was a regular service of steamships 
which could do the lournoy across the 
Atlantic in less time than the Gov. sailing 
packets which usually carried the mails. 
On arriving in England in 1839 he ob¬ 
tained the help of George Bums and liavid 
Maclver and founded what is now known 
as the C. Line—at the same time obtaining 
a contract from the gov. to carry the mails. 
The liret ship was the Britannia (1150 
tons), which sailed from Liverpool for 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, and Boston on 
4 July 1840, and she was followed by a 
succession of famous ships. The Persia 
(8300 tons) (1866) was the first moil 
aervloe Cunardor to be built of iron, and 
the China (2529 tons) (1862) was the first 
mail service ship of the line to be screw- 


armistice, and by 1925 thirteen ships 
totalling 214,000 tons had been completed. 
Plans for a weekly transatlantic service 
maintained by two ships Instead of three 
resulted in the building of the Queen Mary 
(81,237 tons) and Elizabeth (83.673). 

The Queen Mary (length 1020 ft; oeam 
118 ft) entered service in 1936, and made 
record Atlantic passages in Aug. 1938. 
The Queen Elizabeth (length 1031 ft; beam 
118 ft), the world’s largest liner, sailed in 
secrecy on her maiden voyage to New 
York in 1940 without passengers. Led by 
these two great liners the C. fleet carried 
over 4,400,000 passengers (mostly troops), 
handled 11.000,000 tons of cargo, and 
steamed 5,360,000 rn. between Sept. 1939 
and Dec. 1945. The two ‘Queen* liners 
alone carried over a million and a half 
passengers on war service. Recondition¬ 
ing, conversion, and new building were 
again necessary on a largo scale when the 
war ended. Eight ships were put bfwik 
into service after reconditioning, including 
the Queen Elizabeth, which made her first 
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sailli^vVUB a passenger liner in Oct. 1940. 
Sineelpen 15 ships of a total gross tonnage 
200,000 have been built. 
Ip.eaa Include the Caronin (34,183 tons), 
and 4 ^^dlOO-tori linei*s for the Oanadian 
S(hmnia, Ivernia, Carinthia, and 
Swufakla, the largest Ounarders to be 
spooially built for the St btiwrence route. 
In 1934 the North Atlantic fleets of the 
O.S.C. and tlio White Star Line were 
amalgamated under the namei of Cunard 
White Star Limited, but in 1950 the 
Company reverted to its original title of 
the Cunard Steamship Company Limited. 
The gross tonnage of Cunard and subsi- 
tliary companies totals over 990,000. 

Cunas, tribe of Amer. Indians living in 
the isthinns of Darien. They formerly had 
a stratified class society, but today are 
much altered and havt^ a simple culture 
arid organisation. Sre J. H. Steward. 
Handbook of Smith Amtricnn Indians, vol. 
iv, 1948. 

Cunaxa, nnct tn about fiO in. from 
Babylon. It was hero that a battle was 
fought ill 401 IK' between Artaxerxes and 
Cyrus the Younger, in which (■yrus was 
killed—tiie story of tlio battle being related 
y Xenophon. 

Gundurango, sen Conik hango. 

Gun6go» Domenico (1727 -94), celebrated 
It. engraver, h. Verona. lie studied as 
a painter under Francesco Ferrari, but 
deserted painting for engraving and 
settled in Home, 17(»1. He engraved 
22 plat/es for (Javiii Hamilton’s Scola 
Italicn, among which were some of the 
frescoes of MichelangeU» in the Sistine 
(Chapel, ‘La Fornarina’ of Uu])hae], and 
also his ‘(ialatea.’ 

Cuneiform Writing is probably the 
earliest known system of writing. The 
name cuneiform, from Lat. enneus. 
wedge, was suggested about 250 years ago 
by Thomas Hyde, regius prof, of Heb. 
at the uiiiv. of Oxford, and is given to 
scripts once in use among the peoples of 
Mesopotamia and neighbouring (?ountrieH. 
Tlie characters of these scripts were 
formed of combinations of strokes having 
the sluir)c of a. wedge, cone, or nail, and 
called, by the a net users, fingers. This 
peculiar form of the characters was not 
a device deliberately chosen, hut came 
about more or less by aceidoni. ‘riu; chief 
writing material of Mesopotamia was clay 
of a particularly flue but coherent kind, 
which was found in the alluvial soil of 
that country. The early nsers of this clay 
for the purpose of writing soon discovered 
that one could draw tfie characters in the 
moist clay much better and more uuickly 
by imriressing them than by scraUdiiiig. 
As curves and fine lines could not be 
Impresseil satisfactorily. C. W. consists 
of short, straight, vertical, horizontal, or 
oblique strokes or angles. Naturally the 
strokes impressed were thick on the top 
and on the left, thus giving birth to a 
series of wedge-shaped characters. These 
were impressed, lino by line, with a speiual 
instrument, now known as a stylus, and 
called by the users tablet-reed. Indeed 
normally it was made of reed, although 
sometimes the wooden stylus was em¬ 
ployed. During the long period of over 


3000 years for which C. W. remained In use 
the characters naturally underwent oon- 
aldorahle transformation. Indeed at the 
beginning the writing was not cuneiform 
at all. The characters may have been 
purely pictorial, the picture symbols 
representing various objects, animate and 
inanimate. However, even tlie earliest 
extant written tablets (from Druk IV, 
see below) do not l•epr(^seIlt tlie primitive 
stage in which aU the signs in use were 
fully pictorial. It is therefore disputed 
wUetlicr such a stage ever existed, the 
Uruk IV tablets representing instead the 
actual first essays at writing tr nihilo, 
ami already containing many sehematio 
signs, so far con vontiona Used that the 
objects depicted cannot he identified at 
all. At a later stage the script became 
linear; curved lines liegaii to disappear 
and to be replaced by straight Utu‘.s set at 
angles to one another. Finally the strokes 
were converter! into wedges, and the 
I objects originally depicted, except in the 
rarest cases, became nothing hut uiirecog- 
I iiisable symbols. 

The exact date of tlie invention of the 
I C. AV'. is unknown. The afoi'cmentioned 
I earliest extant written tablets, numbering 
I about 570, were dis(!overed in tin* fourth 
; or lowest archaiiological stratum of War- 
kah (known as Th*uk IV), the biblical 
Erech, and generally ait) assigned to the 
middle of the fourth mill»uuiium lU'. It is 
also uncertain what people invential this 
writing, but it is generally believed that 
they were the Smuerians. the non-Somitio 
creators of the most anct (‘ivilisation of 
Mesopotamia. 

The development of the (’. \V. wns 
parallel in some rtvspccis with that of the 
Egyptian, Fhincse, and other analytic 
scripts. In other rospet^ts the W, 
was perhaps unpai’alleJed; for instanco, 
during the transition period from picto- 
gi’aph to cuneiform signs, peihaps about 
3299 1 K\ there was a complete change of 
the direction of the signs. The reason 
of this cliangc is thus explained. The 
earliest tahiels wi'vii small mumgh to bo 
held in the palm of the left hand, and the 
characters were impressed vertically. 
VVlien the tablet increased in size it coukl 
not be so held; it was then laitl on a table 
at right angles to the body. The signs 
were written as before, but wticii rxuid in 
the turned position of the tablet the 
symbols appeared to be lying on their 
bax)k, i.e. turned at an anglf* of 90 degrees. 
Afterwards the symliols wt*re a Iways drawn 
in this position. In inscriptions on stone 
or metal the old position of the signs 
persisted for a hav centuries more, but in 
the CMiurse of time the practice came into 
line with that followed on clay tablets. 
As in the Egyptian and (^Uiinese scripts, 
the range of expression of cuneiform signs 
was very wide. In the first p]ncA 3 the 
signs represented concrete objects; at a 
seooml stage the use of the signs depicting 
concrete objeets was extended to express 
concrete concepts and abstract ideas 
iclatod in meaning; for instance, the solar 
disk also came to indicate the ideas of 
day and time. The characters thus were 
ideographic word-signs or ideogramB. 
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At a later stagre, introduclniBr the phonetic 
principle, the C. W. became a relnis- 
Bcript ; many elprns became phonogri'amp, 
1 . 0 . siffns representinpr sounds. Without 
any reprard to their oriffinal meaning they 
also were taken to represent syllables, 
which could be iised in writing a word 
either (ionsistiiipc of that syllable or of 
which that syllable was a component 
element. This device was particnlarly 
used to indicate prammatical relations 
(such as pronouns, adverbs, propositionsl, 
prefixes and alllxes, foreiprn words, plnct^- 
narnes and personal names, and so forth. 
On the whole, the Sumerian cuneiform 
script mainly consisted of word-Hipnis, 
while the Mesopotamian Semitic pec»pleK 
mainly employed the syllabic value of 
the eharsieters (without, however, elimin- 
atinp: the use of old ideoprraidiH as word- 
signs). The highest achievement of the 
users of (\ W. was to isolate^ the vowels 
and rei)reHent them by distinct siprns, hut 
there wjis never shown any tendency 
towards an alphnbetie system, ineludinp: 
the representation of the consonants by 
distim^t siprns. I’licre won? two exceptions 
to this preneral rnle, tlie cuneiform alpha¬ 
betic writintr of ITprarit and the Kaiiy 
Persian script. The former was a script 
(of the ICth to IHth cents. R<') connected 
only in the external form of the chai'acters 
with the (‘imeiform systems of wTitintr; 
the latter was a semi-alphabetle and semi- 
syllabic script, also imiludinj^ 4 ideo- 
prrarns, and was T*ei“haps suprsested by the 
Aramaic alphaljct. 

Tlie employment of the cuneiform 
chara.e(.ers, with both their ideoprraphie 
and phf)Tr(*tic values, on the oTie hand, and 
their ada]»tation to tire neerls of lanpruagres 
belonprinp: to difYerrmt linprnistic prronps, 
had tlie, result that many siprns beeame 
jHdj/phoms, i.e. reiu’escntinpr many sounds; 
others were honiophoncx, havinpr siiYiilar 
bonotic values, but representinpr entirely 
ifferent objec^ts. In order to remove 
ainbigruities and eonfiislon iii the int,er- 
pretation of the P’lxts, two devices were 
Introduced: (1) drierminaiinH, that is 
siffus wbic^h wei’c uot pronounced and 
were placed beftrre or after the irleoprams 
to be determined: these determinative 
siprus defined the meaninpr of the ideo¬ 
grams by denoting the class to which the 
ideogram coiuM'rned belonged, such ns 
deities, men and women, animals, plants, 
connl-ries, nnmhei's, plnral, and so forth; 
(2) the use of syllabic signs us phonetic 
oomplemcnts, consisting of a consonant 
and a vowel, whie.li were placed after a 
polyphono sign ending with the same 
consonant. 

The hundi'eds of thonsands of r*loy 
tablets extant, written in cuneiform 
characters, artY couched in the following 
languages: Sumerian, Pahylonian, Assy¬ 
rian, r’assito, Klamit<\ Early Armenian 
(also known as t’haldean or Urartu), 
Hlttite, Mitannian, Murrinn, and Uaiiaan- 
Ite. Their importance for the knowledge 
of the anct world is paramount. They 
reflect the elassicial age of Pahylonian 
literature and science of Hammurabi 
(18th or 17th cent, nr), or the period when 
C. W. and the Accadlan language were the 


lingua franca of the anct world (middle of 
the 2nd millennium Bc); they are ^.the 
remains of the rich libraries of the Assyrian 
kings (9th to 7th cents, no). The 
decipherment of the cuneiform scripts 
was the achievement of the 19th cent. 
Maj. (later Maj.-Cien. Sir) Henry C. 
Hawlinson, who in 1846 pub. a trans. of 
the Early l^ersian part of the famous 
Bohist-dn (or Bisitdn) trilingual inscrip¬ 
tion, may be considered as the father of 
modern decipherment of the cuneiform 
scripts. 

See G. K. Barton, Thr Oriqin and 
Dcrrloprnent of Hahyhmian Writhig, 1913; 
E. A. Wallis Budge, Thr Rise and T^roureM 
of yisstfHolfx/y, 192.^; M. Tlutten, PlUmcnta 
d\4rcadicn, 1937; G. llyckmans, (Jrnm- 
mnire aeeailivnne, 1938; I). Diringer, Tfte 
Alphabet, a. Key to the History of Man¬ 
kind (pp. 41",') 7), 1948: G. H. Driver, 
Sernitir H'ritwy from J^ietoyraph to Alpha- 
hrt, 1948; 11. T^abat, Manael d*^piyraphis 
akkadienne, 1948; .1. B. Pritchard and 
others. Ancient Near Eastern Texts, etc., 
UK'iO; D Diringcr, The Hand~prodvccd 
Rook, 19.') 3. 

Cunene, riv., some 720 m. long, in 
Angola. I’ortngueso W. Africa. It rises 
on the tableland of Bongnella, and do- 
seemds in a series of rapids and rojiches the 
sea with a we.slorly course, its mouth being 
blocked by sandbanks. The ('. drains an 
area of 42,800 sq. m. 

Cuneo: 1. Prov. of Italy, in SW. Pied¬ 
mont (q.v.b It is generally high-lying, 
with peaks of the Maritime Alps (q.v.) in 
the AV. and SW. The Tanuro, a trib. of 
the Po ((j.v.). cros.ses the prov. S.-NE. 
The prill, tns include U., Mondovi, Alba, 
Solnzzo, and (3)erasco (qq.v.). Area 
2722 s(i. in.; pop. 568,000. 

2. (Fr. Coni) It. tn. c 4VT>. of the prov, of 
(’., 45 m. SSW. of Turin (q.v.). It stands 
at the foot of the Maritime Alps, at the 
eontlneneo of the Stura dl Demonte and 
the Gesso, It was once strongly fortified 
and has been many times besieged. In 
general tbe tn is modern wMth fine strei^ts 
and scinares. 'j’he cathedral has a 19th- 
cent. facade. is an important centre 
of coinmunieations, has a livestock and 
chestnut inrkt, and has silk and cotton 
industries. Pop. (tn) 21,900; (com.) 
39,200. 

Cunha, Nuno da (1487-1539), Portu¬ 
guese commander, distinguished himself 
by the captui’c, in 1529, of Mombasa 
(q.v.), now in Kenya. In tlu^ same year 
be superseded Sampeyo as viceroy of the 
Indies, and on his way out took Ormus, 
one of tlie E. Indies, which hod rebelled 
and inasaacred the I^ortnguese, and dis¬ 
patched the traitor Xaref. who had 
encouraged the revolt, to Lisbon. With¬ 
out firing a shot C. succeeded in gaining 
possession of Din, a stronghold on the 
Gulf of CAinibay, which it was necessary 
to secure for the safety of his country*! 
.settlements. In 1537 he was bravely 
defending Diu vith a garrison of 700 
against the assaults of Snliman. the 
Turkish ndinii*al, when he was recalled 
home, 

Cunha, Trist&o da (1460-1540), Portu¬ 
guese navigator and discoverer. In 1504 
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he #as nominated the flrBt viceroy of 
Pomitiraese India, but a temporary attack 
of blindness prevented him from filling 
the post. Two years later King Em¬ 
manuel entrusted O. \vith a tleet of 16 
vessels, 5 of which ft>nned a squadron 
under the command of Alphonsd D’Albu- 
qnerque. Witii tliis detjwjhinent C. dis¬ 
covered a group of 3 volcanic is. in the 
8. Atlantic, which still bear his name (see 
Tristan i>a Cunha), visited Madagascar 
and Mozambique, defeated the Arai)8 in 
Brava, and took possession of Bokotra 
(1507). His object was to gain control of 
aU the trade with the E., and as an tud to 
this he built a fort at Coco (Taniarida). 
In 1514 the king chose him as envoy to 
Pope Leo X, who received homage from 
C. for the new Portuguese lands. 

Cunningham, Sir Alan Gordon (1837- ), 
soldier, educ. at Cheltenham and Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich. Entered 
army, 1906. Served on W. front in First 
World War, and five times mentioned in 
dispatchers. Instructor, machine-gun 
school, 1928-31. Ouumander Royal 
Artillery, let Div., 1937-8. Major- 
sreneral, 1938. Commander-in-chief of 
the v1titt)riou8 imperial troops which 
conquered It. E. Africa. 1940-1 (see 
Italian East Avinrx , Second World 
War, Campaign in (1941) ). Commanded 
imperial troops which advanced into 
Cyrenaica, Nov. 1941; replaced by Maj.- 
Gen, Ritchie the same month after 
armoured actions at Sidi Rezegh (see 
Africa, North, Second Would War, 
Campaigns in). Commandant, Staff 
College, Camberley, 1912. Lieutenant- 
general, 1943. General officer com¬ 
manding N. Ireland, 1943-4. CJeneral 
officer commanding in ciiiof E. Command, 
1944-5. High C’orainissionor and com¬ 
mander-in-chief for Palestine and High 
Commissioner for Transjordan, 1945-8. 
Col. commandant R.A., 1944-54. General, 
1945. 

Cunningham, Sir Alexander (1814-93), 
authority on Indian archaeology, was a 
son of the poet, Allan Many years of 
his life were spent in the Brit. Anny in 
India, and his various writings on Indian 
statistics and architecture are the fruits of 
a wide experience. Ilis Archaeological 
Survey of India appeared in 1871. 

Cunningham, Allan (1784-1842), poet 
and biographer, h. near Dalswinton, 
Dumfriesshire. He was apprenticed to 
his uncle, a builder, but in 1810 he went to 
London and wrote for the press. In the 
same year appeared Remains of NUksdale 
and Gallmvoy Song, i)ub. by C^umek, most 
of which were composed bye.'. In 1814 he 
became secretary to Sir Francis Chantroy, 
the sculptor. In 1822 he xmh. his drama 
Sir Marmaduke Maxwell, and in the same 
year Traditional Tales of the English and 
Scottish Peasantry. In 1825 ho ed. The 
Songs of Scotland, A ncient andModem, and 
in 1829-33 he pub. Livf^ of the Most 
'Eminent British Painters, Sculptors, and 
Architects, in 6 vols. His epic poem in 
12 parts, The. Maid of Elvar, appeared in 
1833. In 1834 he pub. an admirable ed. 
of Bnms’s works in 8 vols., with a bio¬ 
graphical preface containing many new 


and lnt<i>resting facts of the poet’s life; 
this was followed in 1836 by The Life and 
Correspondence of Robert Burns. Just 
before his death C. had a paralytic stroke, 
the effects of which are obvious in The. 
Life of Sir David Wilkie, pub. in 1843, 
after his death. C.'s songs were for the 
most part in the manner of BurriH, and 
still retain some popularity. See I)^ Hogg, 
The Life of Allan Cunningham. 1875. 

Cunningham, John (1819-93), church 
historian, whose fine scholamliip renders 
Church History of Scotland, 1859—82, an 
invaluable book of reference. 

Cunningham, Peter (181G-(>9), author 
and editor, h, Pimlico, son of Allan 
(q.v.) Educ. at (‘hrist’s Hospital, ho 
worked from 1834 to 1860 in the Audit 
Offlee. His cldef pub. was a Handbook of 
iMndnn, 1849, to whieli later guides are 
much indebted. He wrote lives of Inigo 
Jones, 1848, and Nell Gwynn. 1852, tmd 
ed. tbe works of Dnimmoiul of Howl born- 
den and Johnson’s Lives uj the l*oets. He 
also ed. his father’s J.ife of Sir David 
Wilkie, 1843, and Poems and Songs, 1847, 

Cunningham, William (180.5-61), theolo¬ 
gian. During the conflict preceding the 
foundation of the Free Ghurcb in 1843, C. 
threw himself heart and soul into the con¬ 
troversy, giving the whole forc’ie of a fine 
Intellect and the full moral support of a 
splendid cliaraoter to tbe non-intnisioniat 
principles he had adopted. In 1847 he 
was appointed ])rincipal of New fkillege, 
Edinburgh. A founder of the Evangelh^al 
Alliance, he was moderator of the General 
Assembly in 1859. 

Cunningham, William (1840-1919), 
theologian and political economist, b. 
Edinburgh, educ. at Edinburgh Academy 
and Cambridge. Ho was chosen Hulsean 
lectm-er in 1885, and in 1899 gave a roui*8e 
on economic hist, at Harvard Cniv. 
Became Archdeacon of Ely, 1907. Among 
his valuable textbooks and tdsts. may 
be citeul The Growth of English Jn- 
dnsiry amt Commerce, 1882, 1925-9 ; 

Use and Abuse of Money, 1891; Western 
Civil isa f if rn, 1894; English Industrial 
History, 1895; Modern Civilisation, 1896; 
Rise and Decline of Erre Trade, 1904; 
Growth of Lnglish Industry and Cornmerce 
in Modern Times, 1907; Cure of Souls, 
1908; ('hrisiianitg and Social Qiie8ti(niB, 
1910; Cose against Ere.e 7'raar, 1911; 
KM^'iency in the Church of England, 1912; 
Christianitg and Econonn'c Science, 1914; 
English Influenev on the I niied States, 
1916; Progress of Capitalism in England, 
1916; and Tnrrease of 7'rue. Reliaifm, 1917. 

Cunningham of Hyndhope, Sir Andrew 
Browne Cunningham, Ist VUoount 
(1883- ). admiral, son of Prof. 1). J. G. 
and brother of Sir Alan Gordon C. (q.v.). 
lEduc. at Edinburgh Academy, Stubblng- 
ton House. Fareliam, and H.M.S. 
RrHannin. Entered R.N. 1898 as a 
midshipman on cruiser Doris, which 
operated off S. Africa during the Boer 
war. Bcifore he was 30 lie was In com¬ 
mand of his own ship, the 900-ton 
Srorpieyn., Won distinction in the Galli¬ 
poli tjampaign, 1915. Commanded a 
destroyer in the Dover patrol. As a rear- 
admiral commanded destroyer fleet in the 
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Mediterranean* 1933-6. In 1937 he waa' 
made vioe-admiral in command of the 
Mediterranean battle cruiser squadron, 
and second in command of the Mediter¬ 
ranean fleet. Lord commissioner of the 
admiralty and deputy chief naval stall, 
1938-9. Famous for his brilliant agsrres- 
sive stratejry in the Second World War, 
in vvliicii he bei^an his war servico in 
command of the first cruiser squadron 
In the IMeditcrranean and then, from 
Oct. 1939, in the N. Sea, wliero his ships 
took part in the N. patrol, blockadinjc 
Germany. His flagship, Devonshire^ 
brought King Haakon and the Norwegian 
Gov. to Britain, after playing a gallant 
part in the ill-starred campaign in Nor¬ 
way. The Fr. Foreign Legion, whose 
forces ho landed there, and subsequently 
took far S. to Duala after the ill-plaimed 
venture at Dakar (q.v.), bestowed a 
much-valued honour for liis leadei*8hip. 
Under his direct command as commander- 
in-chief Mediterranean fleet were the 
naval forces, both surface vessels and fleet 
air ann, which (inppled Italy’s fleet at 
Taranto, the battle of (Jalabria, and the 
battle of Cape Matapan (q.v., and see also 
Naval Opkuationh in SKroNu World 
War). Made admiral, G.C.B., 1941, 

Was in general command of the immense 
couvoy of more than 800 vessels wliich 
landed the Brit.-Amer. expeditionary 
forces on the Algerian and Moroccan 
coasts on 8 Nov. 1942. In the matter of 
t Pans porting, supplying, and maintaining 
the enormous invasion forces in many 
])art8 of the world he proved a great 
Fourth Sea Lord. Hoad of the Brit. 
Admiralty delegation to the IJ.S.A., 1942. 
Promoted admiral of the fleet, Jan. 1943. 
As commander-in-chief Levant he 
mounted a great part of the assault forces 
for the attack on Sicily at a time when 
tlie R.N. in the E. Mediterranean was 
iieavlly engaged in the Dodecaiiese 
operations. It was he too who planned 
and commanded the—from a naval 
standpoint—brilliantly successful Anzio 
landing and the still greater undertaking 
- the assault on the S. of France in Aug. 
194 4. From 1943 to 194o he was First 
Sea- Lord and chief of the naval sta.ff at the 
Admiralty. He was created a baron in 
DM'); viscount, 1946. Ills uutobio- 
grauhh’al A Sailor's ()d{fssey was pub. 
19.H. 

Cunninghame Graham, Robert Bontine 

(18,52-1936), travel and fiction writer, />. 
London, son of a Scottish laird. He was 
brought up by a Sp. grandmother and 
then went to Harrow, but before he was 
17 he went to tlie Argentine and travelled 
In S. America. In 1879 he married a 
Chilean pookiss, Gabricla de la Bulmon- 
di^re. In 1884 his father d.: he Inherited 
the family estate of Ardoidi in Dun¬ 
bartonshire, settled there, and entered 
politics. From 1886 to 1892 he w»i8 M.P. 
for NW. lianarkshiro, and along with 
Keir Hardio (q.v.) he organised the 
Scottish Labour Party; in 1887 ho wtis 
imprisoned for loading the mob in the 
Trafalgar Square riots. In 1897 he went 
exploring in Morocco and for a time was a 
prisoner of one of the kaids there. In 


1928 be became the first president bf the 
Boottlflh National Party. He d. in Buenos 
Aires. Looking always like a 8p. don, he 
was of the same line of adventurous 
travellers as Burton and Doughty. His 
travel books include MogreMHl-Acksa, 
1898, which tolls of Morocco, El Kio de la 
Plata, 1914, and Cartcuffcna and the Banks 
of the Sinu, 1920. A Vanished Arcadia., 
1901, is a hist, of Paraguay. He also 
wrote some biographies, but was best 
known for his stories and sketches, vols. 
of which arc Thirteen Stffries, 1900, 
Success, 1902, Faith, 1909, Hope, 1910, 
('hariiy, 1912, and Scottish Stones, 1914. 
See H. F. West, A Modem Conquistadote, 
1932; A. F. Tschiffely. Don Roberto, 1937, 

Cunninghamia, genus of evergreen 
conifers, family I’iuacoae, of 3 species, 2 
only being in cultivation: C. lanceolata 
(synonym sinensis) of China grows to 
150 ft, and is prized for its light, durable, 
fragrant wood, used by the Chinese for 
coffins; and C. konishii of Formosa, 
which grows to 80 to 100 ft tall; neither is 
fuUy hardy outdoors In Britain. 

Cunobelln, Brit, king (fl. ad 40) of the 
Trinovantes, father of Caractacus (q.v,). 
Coins bearing his name have been found. 
His cap. was at Colchester (CamtUodu- 
num). He seems to have been the 
original of Cymbeline who appears in 
Shakespeare’s play of the same name, in 
which he is the father of Imogen. 

Gunoniaoeae, sub-tropicaJ family of 
shrubs and trees, about 120 species; 
leathery, evergreen, opposite or whorled 
leaves, small flowers, and 2-celled ovary; 
fruit a capsule, drupe, or nut. Genera 
Include AcrophyUum, Cunonia, Wein'- 
mannia. 

Cup and Ring Marks are found on stone 
monuments and on portable objects over a 
very wide geographical area from India to 
Ireland. They have magic or ritual 
significance, and are often thought to be 
stylised or very degenerate representa¬ 
tions of the human form. Many occur on 
Irish megalitlis and cists and others are 
known in Scotland; It would appear that 
both are connected with early pre¬ 
historic metal-w'orking in the N. or Spain, 
for exactly comparable markings are seen 
on the Iberian megaliths. 

Cupar, or Cupar-Fife, royal, municipal, 
and police burgh and the co. tn of jBife, 
Scotland, on tlie K. Eden, 19 m. SW. of 
St Andrews, 30 m. NNE. of Edinburgh. 
Its chief industry is linen-weaving, and 
there is a beet sugar factory and a lai^ 
corn mrkt. The clilof buildings are the 
tn hall, corn exchange, and Duncan 
Institute. The anct seat of the MaoduiSs, 
earls of Fife, is now a school. In front 
of it in 1552 there took place one of the 
earliest performances of Sir David Lynd- 
say’s An^ Saiyer of the Three Estaits, 
Pop. 5400. 

Cupellation, process for the separation 
of precious metals from load, in which the 
alloy is heated on a cupel (heajrth of 
porous, refractory material like Portland 
cement or marl) in air, whereby the lead 
is oxidised end removed as litharge, and 
the precious metal left behind. See also 
Absayind. 



Cupid 

Cilpid (Lat. desire), or Amor, 

Rom. name tor the jfod of love (Gk Eros). 
He Is generally represented as a winged, 
naked boy, joyons and mischievous, with 
bow and arrows, and sometimes a torch 
and quiver, and blindfolded. The an*o\vs 
he aimed ai the hearts of both men and of 
the gods to kindle them into love. He 
was the son of Venus by Mars, Jupiter, or 
Mercury. For C. and Psyche, see 
PSYCHK. 

Cupola (It., from Lat. cupula, small 
vault or cask), in architecture, a hemi¬ 
spherical vault or dome. In domestic 
arohitectim? a C. is generally of glass. 
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Cinchona cuprea. a tree of S. Ameri^. 
From the same bark quinine is also 
obtained, the C. being separated from the 
mixture of the ‘J alkaloids bv treatment 
with ammonia and boiling ether. 
Cupressus, sec Cyt’REHH. 

Cura, or Ciudad (Villa) de Cura, tn in 
Aragiia state, N. Venezuela, 50 in. SW . by 
W. of ('Caracas, almost destroyed by an 
earthquake in 1900. It is an agric. and 
stock-raising centre; copper is foimd 
locally. It was founded 17 JO by Juan de 
Bolivar. Pop. 1J,000. 

Curacao, oi* Curacoa, most in»i)orrant of 
the Dutch W. Indian Is., or Dutch Antilles, 
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Cupping, obsolete remedial measure 
desigrned to relieve inflammation by 
blood-letting. In dry C'. the blood is 
withdrawn from deep-seated regions to 
the surface. In wet C. the blood is with¬ 
drawn from the body througii a number 
of Incisions made by a special instrument. 
The apparatus used is a gbiss cup with 
rounded or roughened edges, designed to 
adhere to the skin. The glass is heated 
by being warmed in u Hame or by burning 
spirit within it. It is applied while hot 
and the subsequent c.ooliiig causes a 
contraction of the contained air which so 
diminishes the suiface pre.ssure that the 
blood is drawn from the lower vessels to 
the skin. 

Cupreine, alkaloid in the bark of 


lying 40 m. from the N. coast of Venozuida. 
(’. is 37 m. long by 7 in. wide, and has a 
total aiHia of some 174 h<i. in. The soil is 
largely unproductive; sisal, <‘itrus fruits, 
and divi-divi are cultivated in some 
fertile tracts, and salt, phosphates, live¬ 
stock, and straw hats are exported. ('. 
li(iucur was originally made here from 
a special variety of orange found on the is. 
The leading industry is now iietroleum, 
centred on Willemstad which lies on Sint 
Anna Bay, and is tlie cap. not only of C. 
but of the noighbmiring is. of Aruba, 
Bonaii*e, St Kustatius, Saba, and the 
S. part of St Martin (the N. part of 
wliich belongs to France). These is., 
together witli C., fonii tlio Dutch Antilles 
(««r Wp:st Indies). C. was discovor«)d by 
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Spain in 1527, but has been held by the Under the Rom. Empire the title was 
Dutch since 1G34, except for a short given to those who occupied public official 
Interval during the Napoleonic Wars positions of trust. In modern times the 
when it was in the hands of Great Britain, name is generally given to the caretaker 
Theofflclal language is Diitch, but Spanish, of a museum or public gallery, but it is 
English, and u lingua franca, Papiamento, still retained with something of its old 
are also spoken. Pop. of the whole ter. signiiicance at the univs. 

150,000 (C. 05,000). See K. Martin, Curb, term used in masonry to describe 
iVest-IndiHche Skizzen^ 1887; de Veer, La any fence or wall designed to keep a moss 
Colonie de. ('vrncno, 1899; and P, H. Hiss, of earth in its place. It is applied to 
Setkerlands Am.cn.ra, 1944. various enclosing borders, being originally 

Curasao, see LKjuifit'U. limited, as the word itself suggests (curb 

Curare, Curara, or Drari. vegetable from Lat. curviis, crooked), to the frame- 
extract obtained from Paullinia curare work or border of something circular, 
and members of the Strychnos family. Thus it is still used of the framing round 
ft is used by the natives of !S. America as the top of a brewer’s copper, of the 
an arrow poison. Its active principle is cylindrical ring of iron or wood forming 
curarin, and it has been used hypodermi- the foundation of a brick shaft, and of 
cally in hydrophobia and tetanus. It is the wall or coaming roimd the top of a 
a dangerf)U8 drug, causing paralysis of the well. But its most common application 
motor nerves and eventually death is to the stone or other durable material 
through paralysis of the respiratory placed edgewise along a sidewalk t-o 
organs. separate it from the road, and to form a 

Curassows, or Cracldae, family of birds finish to the path or pavement, 
belonging to the order Gulliformes, sub- Curb, in liorscs, see House (Dikkahes). 

order Galli. They arc found in tropiwil Curcuma, genus of Zingiberaceae. C. 

America from S. Texas to N. Argentina, an^usUfoHa is a native of the forests of 
where they inhabit forests within reatih of India and iL leucorhiza gi'ows in the forests 
the coast or wooded liills near rivs. They of Baliar. From the tubers of both 
live on leaves and fruit. Tlic nests uie species K. Indian arrowroot is obtained, 
carelessly constructed on the level branch C’. lovga, the common tunneric, is culti- 
of a trw or bush. The C. vary in colour vated all over India, and also very largely 
from bla(!k to blackisli-green. The Peno- in Clnna; the Cliinese sort is inoit? 
lopinao arc broum or t)live-groeu in colour estt^emed for its superior richness in 
and number 15 specios. The Oreo- colouring matter. The rhizome of this 
phasimie contains only the Guatemala plant is dried and tlitm ground, when it 
pheasant, a splendid bird with soft yields the yedlow dye known as turmeric, 
greenish-black plumage, brown at tlio O. zcdmria, tiie broad-leaved turmeric, 
side and below. ’J’he feet are veiTidlion. has aromatic tubers used by the Hindus 
Curate (from the Lat. curare, to care as a stimulating condiment, as a medicine, 
for), originally ‘one with a cui'e of souls,’ and as a perfume. Colic, cramp, and 
i.e. souls in his chaige. In fonner times torpor are some of the diseases it alleviates 
benefices were Hometiines entrusted to in the K. 

religious Imiises. which might transfer Curel, Francois de (1854-1928), Fr, 
them to laymen. JSuch laymen were dramatist, h. Metz. Being descended from 
styled impro])rintors and had to g(‘t a a wealtiiy family, he was able to devote 
licence of the ordinaiy to allow a priest himself to literature. His first plays, 
to take over the cure or par. in questi(ui. L’envers d'lme sainU,, 1892, JLc« FossUis, 
These clerks were called perpetual C.s, 1892, 1893, wore produc>ed with 

because the impropriators ct>uJd not success by Antoine at the ’rh64tre Libre, 
remove tlicin, b\it an Act of Parliament of The majority of his dramas aivs problem 
1868 allowed all norpetual C.s to use the plays, although he never deals with 
title of vicar. The incumbent in a par. abstract ideas, but uith the passions and 
where the tithes are impropriated and no conflicts aroused by the ideas. His 
vicarage has ever been endowed is still greatest popular success was L*Ame en 
legally a pori)etiiiil C.; he is not removable, folie, 1920; but his most characteristic 
and the impropriators are imder the neces- plays, such as La NouveUe Idole, 1899, 
Bity of inaintuining him. On tlie Con- La Fille Sauvage, 1902, Le Coup d*aile, 

tlnent (ef. Fr. ran*, it. curate, etc.) the 1906, found perhaps more favour with 

word corresponding to C. is the title of the the critics than with the general public. 

g ar. priest, in F]ngland the word used to He was elected to the Fr. Academy in 
e applied to cleputh^ for incumbents who 1919. His ThMtre complet w’as pub. in 
never visited their parishes but the word 6 vols. in 1919-24. See P. Blanchart, 
has now come to mean an unbenofleed F. de Curel, 1924; E. Ponior, La Vie et 
clergyman, i.e. really an assistant C. Vteuvre de F, de Curel, 1934. 

The bishop of tlie diocese licenses and Curepipe, favourite and fashionable 
admits the C. to the par., and assesses the residential quarter, connected by rail with 
amount of his salary. Port Louis, and situated at an elevation 

Curator (Lat., one who has charge of a of some 1850 ft in the interior of the Is. 

thing—a guardian), in Rom. law the of Mauritius. I*op. 28,000. 

guardian or caretaker of a person over Cures, Sabine city, 25 m. from Ronn*. 
age who for some reason—for instance, if on the 1. b. of the Tiber, legendary bp. of 
ho be a spendthrift or of unsound mind— Niuiia. It was probably destroyed by the 
is unable to take cliarge of bis own Lombards in ap 589, but the site i*emaius, 
affairB. In civil law a C. is the guanlian namely a hill with two peaks, which were 
or caretaker of the property of a minor, crowned formerly by the citadel and 
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necropolis respectively. It was from C., 
so the story firoes, tlm Titus Tatius led to 
the Quirlnal the Samnes, with whom the 
Roms, in time coelesoed to foim the 
Qulrites. 

Curetes, demigods In the is. of Crete, to 
whom Rhea entrusted her son, the infant 
Zeus, when fleeing from the wrath of her 
husband Cronus. They were honoui’ed 
in Greece with Pyrrliio dances. The name 
was also given to the priests of Rhea, and, 
when slie was identified with Phrygian 
Cybele. to her eunuch Coryhantes (q.v.) 
or Galli. 

Curfew (Ft. couvre-feu). The custom of 
ringing a bell at sunset in summer and 
eight o'clock in winter to warn all house¬ 
holders to extinguish their lights and fires 
is said to have been introduced into 
England from the Continent by Wm the 
Conqueror, but it probably existed in 
England earlier. It was probably not 
intended as a tyrannical decree, but was a 
caution against leaving fires burning at a 
time when all houses were built of wood. 
The formal practice of ringing a bell at a 
stated hour is still continued in some 
dists. It is still resorted to in periods of 
civil unrest as, e.g., in Cyprus during the 
E.O.K.A. disturbances, 1956. 

Curia Muria Islands, sex Kuria Muria. 

Curia Regis, or Aula Regis, king's 
council, estab. at the Norman Conquest. 
It was at first much the same as the 
committee of the commune concilium^ 
known as the permanent council or 
concilium ordinanum. The C. R. gradu¬ 
ally, however, assumed a position distinct 
from this council or committee owing to 
the contimiity of its existence—whence 
its alternative name, continual council— 
and to its members being available for 
consultation at any moment, instead of 
at only ttiree stated periods in the year, os 
In the case of the national council. By 
degrees the term C. R. or aula regis 
began to be used to denote the king’s 
council in its capacity of a supreme court 
of justice with the king at Its head, and 
In Ihe reign of Henry I appear traces of 
a definite organisation and staff. The 
C. R., whicli at this time always followed 
the king, was occupied at first more 
especially with financial business, in 
which capacity it was called the Exchequer 
(q.v.). Its members were the great 
officers of the household, such as the 
constable, chamberlain, steward, marshal, 
and butler, and such officials as the 
justiciar and chancellor and treasurer, who 
were appointed by the king to help carry 
on the work of government. In its 
judicial capiicity the C. R. acted as a 
court of appeal from the local courts and 
as a court of first instance in cases in which 
the powerful tenants-in-cliief were con- 
e>erned. The C. R. also was in close com¬ 
munication with the local courts by 
means of its travelling justices who, in 
Henry I’s reign, began to make circuits 
of the country for the purposes of finance 
and justice. In 1178 the increased 
business of the C. R. had caused the 
number of judges to become so large that 
the king appointed five of them to sit 
regularly </i banco to hear all complaints 


and to transact all the business which 
subsequently fell to the three courts of com* 
mon law, while at the same time the 
appellate jurisdiction was transferred to 
the concilium, ordinarium. This limited 
body of judges was the origin of the 
courts of king’s bench and common pleas. 
The system was slightly modified in 1179. 
The C. R. still continued in theory, though 
not in practice, to transact its business in 
the presence of the king and continued 
to follow him, to the groat inconvenience 
of all concerned, and was shortly after 
broken up into the three courts of common 
law, namely the court of exchequer, court 
of common picas, and court of king’s 
(now queen’s) bench. 

Curia Bomana, name used to denote the 
collective judicial and administrative 
institutions by means of which the pope 
carries on the general gcivernment of the 
Church. It is also used in a secondary 
sense, to mean either the persons who form 
part of the general government of the 
Church or the Holy See itself. There is 
no separation of powers in the C. R., each 
dept, besides performing the business 
entrusted to it, having a share in the 
legislative, judicial, and administrative 
power. All depts derive their powers 
directly from the pope, and exercise them 
in the papal name, while the pope is 
responsible officially for all the acts of the 
C. R. The decisions of some dopts must 
in nearly every case bo referred to the pope 
for his ratification, but there is not the 
same necessity for ratific-otion in others. 
Acts performed directly by departmental 
heads are generally called Acts of the 
Holy See, while those of the pope himself 
are designated Ponlittcal Acts, e.g. bulls, 
briefs (q.v.), and encyclicals. In all cases, 
however, the disciplinary authority is the 
some, though Acts which concern Indi¬ 
vid nals have not the force of general law*. 

The component parts of the C. R. are 
(1) the tribunal and offices, and (2) the 
permanent commissions of cardinals, 
known as the Rom. Congregations. The 
former have been in exist,ence for cen¬ 
turies, but tlio latter, though of much 
later institution, have taken precedence, 
and now perform a groat many of the 
transactions formerly in the inrisdiction 
of the former. The Congregations consist 
of the highest dignitaries of the Chnrc.h, 
and are practically subdivisions of the 
Consistory, in wldch latter council the 
entire ,Sacred College takes pari. The old 
macliinery of the eccles. administration of 
the tribunals and offices still exists, but 
the pi*elato8 who once were at the head of 
these depts have been roplact^d by 
cardinals. The tribunals are (1) the 
forum internum, the Penitentiary, (2) the 
Rota {forum, externum), and (3) the papal 
Signatura, the two latter being for judicial 
matters. 

The offices are (1) the Chancery whitffi 
sends out papal bulls, (2) the Apostolic 
Dattiria, which transticts matters of grace, 
like nominations to boneflees; (3) the 
Apostolic Chamber, which administers 
the property of the Holy See; (4) the 
palatine secretaries, the chief of whom, 
the cardinal secretary of state, deals with 
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the poUtlcul affairs of the Church; (5) the 
pontifical family, of domestic prelates of 
the household, one of whom presides over 
the arrantrement of audiences, while 
another revises books pub. at Rome; and 
<6) the pontifical chapel, or papal court 
for religious worship. 

Curiod: 1. Small central prov. of Chile, 
stretching from Argentina (Mendoza) to 
the Pacific, between the prove, of Talca 
and Colchagua. Except for salt deposits 
on the coast, minerals are as yet un- 
d6veloi)ed. Irrigation has greatly assisted 
agriculture, and vines, wheat, and barley 
are cultivated. Area 2214 sq. m.; pop. 
89,391. 

2. Tn, cap. of above prov., situated on 
the Mattiquito K. 114 m. SW. of Santiago. 
It is an ogrio. centre with a cat-tie trade, 
flour milling, and distillery. There is 
a very fine main plaza. Pop. 19,200. 

Curie, Marie (Marya Sklodowska) (18G7- 
1934), physicist and chemist, b, Warsaw, 
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daughter of Prof. Sklodowska. Educ, 
at the Lyceujn of Warsaw; went to Paris 
and studied with Pierre C. (q.v.), whom 
she married in 180f). It was she who 
carried out the many exporijnents necos* 
eary to obtain the atomic weiglit of radium, 
the element they hutl jointly discovered. 
She succeeded lier latt^ husband as prof, 
of physics and director of tlie physical 
laboratory at the Sorbonne in 1900, being 
the first woman iirof. to be appointed to 
that univ. Resides tlie honours gained 
in common with lier husband, she ob¬ 
tained the medal of the lioyal Society of 
Ai'ts (England) in 1910, the Nobel prize 
for chein. in 1911, having already shared 
with her luisband and Henri Becquorel 
the Nobel prize for physios in 1903. She 
visited the H.S.A., and her adjinirors there 
raised a fund with wliich they purchased a 
considerable portion of radium so that she 
could more easily carry on her investiga¬ 
tions. The Mario Curie Sklodowska 
Institute of Radiology was opened in 
Warsaw in 1932. Pubs.: licchcrches sur la 
propri^id maondtique dcs aciers trempdSy 


Recherches sur Us »ub«tancBB^Mdio<icHveSt 
1903; Traitd de radioactitUd,, 1910; 
Lee Progris de la physimie. moldoulaire^ 
1914; La Radiologie dc la snierre, 1921; 
Radioactivitd et pMnomdnes conuexes, 
1923; Vlaotopie ei Ics dldmenia isotopes, 
1924; and Pv^rc Curie, 1924. See Eve 
Curie, Madame Curie, 1935 (Eng. trans. 
1938). 

Curie, Pierre (1859-1906), Fr. physicist, 
6. Paris, was eduo. at the Sorbonne, Paris, 
where from 1900 he held the chair of 
physios. In time he was chosen as chef des 
travaux at the school of i)hy8ic8 and chem. 
in Paris, and in 1895 was appointed prof, at 
the same institution. In his earlier years 
he carried on some valuable research into 
piezo-electricity and the magnetic proper¬ 
ties of siibstanoos at various tempera¬ 
tures. But his greatest service in the 
field of science was the discovery of two 
new elements, polonium and radium. 
Already, in 1896, Henri Becquorel had 
pub. his observations on the radioactivity 
of uranium—a property manifested in a 
still higher degree by the compound 
known as pitchblende. M. and Mme C. 
{see Curie, Marie) —for his wife took a 
full and equal share in the whole of C.’s 
laboratory work—immediately began to 
subject pitchblende to fractionation, 
hoping thereby tu bring to light some 
hitherto unknown substance wliich must 
be radioactive to a still greater extent than 
uranium. Their hopes were fully realised, 
and resulted in the discovery of radium 
and its transformation product, polonium. 
In 1903 the C.s received the Davy medal 
of the Royal Society and also half of the 
Nobel prize for physics, the other part 
being awarded to Becquerel. A year 
after liis election to the Academy of 
Sciences (1905), C. was killed by a dray 
which ran over him. His investigations 
were pub. in the Journal de Physique 
ei le Radium, Annales de Physique, and 
other scientific records. 

Curie, a unit of radioactivity (q.v.) 
initially defined (1910) as the quantity 
of radon found in equilibrium with 1 gm 
of nvdimn. Careful measurements indica¬ 
ted that this was 0 *66 mm* at normal 
temp, and pressure, and was associated 
with 3-7 X 10^® disintegrations per sec. 
This number is a more convenient unit 
and in 1948 it was agreed to define the C. 
as that quantity of any radioactive 
Hjubslnnce which suffers 3-7 x 10” dis- 
iuR'grations per sec. The miilicurie (mC’) 
and microcurie (aC) are one thousandth 
and one milliontli of the C. respectively. 

Curio, Gains Soribonius: 1. Horn, poli¬ 
tician; consul in 76 bo. As governor of 
Macedonia (75-73) he led a successful 
expedition against the Dardanians, and 
was the first Rom. general to i*each the 
Danube. C. d. in 63 bc. 

2. Son of tho above, transferred hii 
allegiance from Pompey to Caesar after 
his tribuneshlp in 50 bo. After mustering 
troops for Caesar in Umbria and Etruria 
on the outbreak of civil war, he more than 
held his own against tho Pompeiians in 
Sicily (49), and was finally slain by Juba, 
the Numidian king, whilst crushing the 
Republican cause in Africa. 
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Curisohes Ha!T, see Kurisciies Haff. 

Curitiba, or CuritylM^ city and cap, of the 
state of ParanA, !l^i<azil. Situated on a 
pleasant plateau, 3000 ft above the sea, It 
is watered by tho IgtiacO, an affluent of 
the Parand, and 10 connected b 3 ’’ rail with 
its seaport, PatanaguA, 50 in. to the E. 
There is a uiiiv. (founded 1012), tiicatre, 
and library, and large Ger., It., and Slav, 
colonies. Its staple exports are inatd tea, 
coffee, and timber; industries include 
paper, furniture, textiles, tobacco, sugar, 
etc. Pop. ]41,:i.5l). 

Curium, see "I’kansitkanic Elements. 

Curius Dentatus, Manius, see Dentatcts. 

Curlew, shore bird of the genus Xunten- 
ius. It is found in tlic Old World, and is 
remarkable for its very long and docurved 
bill, and its elongated legs. It breeds 
especially on moorlands, the nest being 
quite exposed. The plumage is i>olo 
brown, with dark bars, the under and lower 
parts being mainly white. It is found 
on lirit. shores from {luturnn to spring, 
and feeds on insects, worms, and berries. 

Curling, game like bowls, i»layed on ice: 
it has l»ee.n a popular Sc'ottisli sport during 
the last H centuries and has now found a 
home in most parts of the ivorld where the* 
climate is favourable, CMpeeiallv Panada 
and Swity^erland. The stone, wtiir-b takes 
the place of the bowl, is a block of granite 
or w’ldnstone rounded to the shape of a 
Dutch choose and polished smooth. On 
the top is an iron iiandle by which the 
pla^yer grips it. The stone may be thrown 
in various ways, according to the direc¬ 
tion in wiiich the player wdshos to send it. 
The weight varies from ,*15 to lb., but 
44 Ib. Is the inaxiTnurn allowed. By giving 
it a rotary motion to a greater or less 
degree it may be made to go in more or 
less of a curve, hence the name 'curling.’ 
The place of the jack at bowls is taken by 
a fixed mark called the tee. The ice is 
swept clean and 2 tees are constructed, 
yds apart, 1 at each end of the link. 
With the tec as centre, a circle of 7 ft 
radius is then drawn at each end. Behind 
t*ach tee a line is drawn back from the tec 
to a liistancc of 4 ft. these being called 
tlie ernfrallines. At the hinder extremity 
of ila* central lines foot-scores are drawn at 
light angles to them, 18 in. long, on the 
left hand on the central line a.s one faces 
the tee. Witli part of the foot-seoro as 
diameter and with their centres fi in. from 
the central line, small circles 3 in. in 
radius are drawn. On these plaj^ers must 
place their left feet when casting their 
stones. The scoring is as in bowls. Those 
stones which are inside the tee circle and 
nearest to the tee count for the score, and 
a game consists of a number of ‘heads’ 
or ‘ends,’ after each of which the idnyers 
change ends. Seven yds from eaeli tec a 
wavy line is drawn, known as the hog- 
seore, and any stone which doi^s not cross 
this is called a hog and removeil from the 
rink. Midway between the tees a straight 
vtffldfe line is drawn. The rink having 
been prepared accjording to the above 
rules, each side chooses its captain or .s/ap. 
A side generally consists of 4 players with 
2 stones apiece, and the skip is an auto¬ 
cratic dire<*tor, giving minute direction 1 


to the other players where they must 
send their stones. The leader is generally 
directed by his skip to send his stone 
straight towards the tee, but on no ac¬ 
count to go beyond it. The skip of the 
opposing side may then direct his 1st 
player cither to send down a shot to 
remove his adversary’s stone, or to try to 
get his own stone nearer. The 2nd and 
3rd players are similarly told exactly 
what to do. The skip generally plays 
last, though this is not obligatory, and no 
himself is directed by a player, generally 
the 3rd, whom he lias yiickcd out for this 
purpose. As a rule wdicn one good shot 
has been made it is customar^’^ for the 
following plaj^ers to bo tlireeded to lay 
their stones as guards to protecd this one. 
All the players are proviiknl with brooms 
and a right judgment in ‘souping* 
(sweeping) forms no small part of the skill 
of the game. The broom is used to sweep 
away any particles of ice or snow that 
secmi likely to impede tlic progicss of the 
stone, and is used only on the skip’s 
orders. The player’s i»arty may sweep 
from the middle line to the tee, so long afl 
they do not distuib either the ninnlng 
stone or any of those at rest. An umpire 
is generally chosen to settle disputed 
jKiints. Tlio rules for (’. are made and 
issued by the Royal Galcdonian i'. Club. 

Much effort has been exert(‘d to find the 
origin of the game, hut it seems impossible 
tlnalb* to settle this point. The balance 
of opinion inclines to give it a Dutch or 
Flemish origin, hut there are many 
references to the game in tiu' early i'7th- 
cent. Scottish records, (’amden in 1807, 
speaking of the Orkney Is., says, that 
they supply ‘ydentyof excellent stones for 
the game called curling.' Tlie game at first 
bore a mucli closer I'esemhlance to quoits 
than it. at present does. It was for a long 
time know'll a.s eoithig or kiiffug, and the 
old name still survives in many parts. At 
this time the stones were nnudi smaller, 
weighing only a few jioimds. and the 
imimlse was given by the tlnger-s, to 
receive which a small hole was made in 
the top of the stone. Then for a short 
time the stoiuw? wT‘re of enormous weight. 
70 or 80 11), each, and sha])inf> w'na not 
carehilly attended to. W ith an increase 
in the symmetry of the .stones earn© a 
decrease in their size. In 1 834 an attempt 
to revive t he anct sport, was made by the 
Amateur ('. (^luh of Scot land, attended 
with but little suecess. In 1838 the Grand 
Caledonian C. (’luh was formed on more 
professional lines, and this elnh, which 
took the title of Royal from Queen 
Victoria in 1842, extended the game to 
(’anada and the U.S.A., where it is played 
under sliglitly different conditions. AVc 
.1. Ramsa.v, yin Aceouht of the (hime of 
Curlmg, by a Member of the Dvddingston 
Curling (lub, 1811; J. Tavlor, The llistory 
of Curling, and Fifty Years of thr Royal 
i^thdonian Curling 1890: and J. (I 

Grant, The Complete Cnrler, 1914. 

Curll, Edmund (1075-1747), notorious 
London bookseller, b. London. He is 
responsible for the origin of the word 
(hirllicism, having achieved a reputation 
for issuing obseono literature. He lived 
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chiefly by piratical publishini?, and 
Arbiithnot said of hiH biographres that 
they added a new terror to death. He 
quaTTellod, in 1716, with Alexander Pope, 
the T>oet, in conseqneno© of which Pope 
pilloried him in his work, the Ihinciud. 

Curly Coated Retriever, (n c Hei’iuevkr. 

Currach, are CouA(n.i^ 

Curraffh, The, a larpre tmeiulosed i>lain 
in CO. Kildare, Hep. of Ireland. The is 
the headquarters of Irish ruciiij?. 

Curra8:h Incident, name by which the 
dramatic and unexT)eeted prestnre made at 
(!. C’ump by (len. Tlnbcrt GouRh (q.v^) and 
other otHeei*s under Ids command came to 
be known. On 20 Mar. 1914 they ten¬ 
dered their reslprnations as a protest 
against the likelihood of beinp sent to 
enforce TIoinc Rule ui)on NE. l ister. 
This action (!anscd the Bril, Oov. to grivonp 
all idea of coercinjr UlsBn- into Home Rule, 
fit any rate for the time heiinr. The 
othiH'rs In question snhsciinently had U)oir 
cjunrnands restored B) them. Sec also 
Home Rule. See A. 1*. Ryan, Mutiny 
at the (^urrn/jh^ 1950. 

Curran, John Philpot (1750-1817), Irish 
jndfm and orator, won in 1709 a sizarship 
at 'Frinity Odlepe, Dublin. He was (‘ailed 
to the Irish Bar in 1775, and in 1782 lie 
was created kind’s counst*!; in the fol¬ 
lowing year he entered tlu' Irish Parlia¬ 
ment as member for Kilbegrjran. A 
staunch support of (Jruttnn, Ids fervid 
and sareaati(‘ spc'ech nevfirtheless failed to 
secure for him in the House that pre- 
emiiionce w'ldch he enjoyed in an Irish 
court. (\ was a convinced Protestant, 
hut wiien tht' oppressed (’atludics of his 
country were poaded at lcn5?H^ to open 
rebellion, he threw hiinwdf wliole- 
lieartedly into tlie defence of their leaders 
in the series of state trials which followed. 
Thus he exerted himself to sj>V(‘ Archibald 
Rowan (1794), the Rev. AVm .Tackson 
(1 795), Peter Einnorty (1797), the brothers 
SlK'ares (1798), Nappor Tandy (1890), 
and a host of otlnn* victims of prov. 
pers(M*ntion. E.’s last years wcr<' darkened 
alike liy the political outlook and by 
domestic trcpibles. Tlic union, which he 
Imd prophesied would he ‘the annihilation 
of 1 ndand.’ was to the last d(‘Kree abliorrent 
to 1dm: his wife elopcnl with a clerpryman, 
and Sarah, his daui^hter, d. in Sicily after 
th(‘ (*x(HMition of her lover, Robert Emmet, 
wh(» rehidled in 1808. From 1806 to 1814 
('. s<*rved the Whip (iov. as master of the 
rolls in Ireland. 

Currant, tf'rm applied jiroperly to 
sj>e(‘i(^s of liibes, a penns of C irossulariaecae 
which tlourisluvs in N. lands and has four 
repiesentatives in Britain. li. nthrani 
is llie 1 ‘ed a plant remarkable for the 
mixture of sweetness and acidity in its 
fruit atid for the beauty t>f its send-trans¬ 
parent red or yellow horritis. if. niynmi 
is tlie black in the fndt of which a 
powerful and apr('<'ahle aromatic yiriiadple 
takes the place of acidity. It. sanonincum, 
the llowcrlnp E., is well known in Brit, 
shrubberies for its beautifid pendant 
racemes of tlowei's, which are white when 
very younp, and pradually become rose- 
eolonred. The O.s sold in pi oeers' shops 
an< dried berries of a small kind of 
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prape which is cultivated chiefly in thb is. 
of the Mediterranean and in Cfnrinth, the 
word C. being a corruption of the name of 
this tn. Various plants of different 
genera and orders are named C.-trees and 
(\-bushes, hut they bear no true resem¬ 
blance to species of Rihes. 

Currant Wine, inferior vintage made 
from a seedless vadety of the Vilis 
vinifera, or prape-vine, which is cultivated 
chiefly in Zanto, Cephalonia, and Ithaca, 
and near Pfitras in the Morea. The fruit 
is prown on the lower hills and in the 
valleys, tlie hipher slopes beinp left for the 
cultivation of the prape-vinc. 

Currency (Money), that which is current 
or in circulation, as a medium of trade. 
The word is generally applied to eoins 
and what is termed paper money, com- 
prisinp bills issued by authority and 
bank-notes, or notes issued by a gov. 
Money may be defined as the means by 
whicii 2 persons are enabled to enter into 
transa<‘tions. Some common measure of 
vainer must necessarily bo adopted to 
faeilitat(i exchanpe. Various substances 
iiave been used in different countries to 
serve as money, e.p. the C’hinc'se formerly 
used cubes of tea, and anct classic nations 
used cattle. But as the precious metals, 
gold and silver, and in a lesser degree 
copper, have been for long the universal 
substances selected for the purpose by 
reason of the. possession of their qualities 
of intrinsic value, durability, snscoptl- 
bllity to div., and portability, it is un* 
neccssarj' to consider any other kinds. 

Tlie original meaning of the word coin 
was a wedge-shaped clisk for stamping 
money. Etymologically, coin is a doublet 
of coiyn. from Ijat. wedge: the Fr. 

word iiK'oiis also ‘stamp.’ Neither the 
Bible nor Homer gives any evidence of the 
use of coins in very early times. Herodo¬ 
tus ascribes tlie invention of stamped 
money to the Lydians, and the Parian 
Vhnmivlc to the Acplnetans in the 9th 
cent. nr. Numismatic reaenrcli points to 
the silver eoins of Acgina, stamped with a 
turtle, as th(‘ most nnet known, while 
tliose of Lydia probably eomo next, fol¬ 
lowed by the gold and silver Darics of the 
l*eraian Einjiire in the 5th <*ent. Bi'. 
Metal was very early used ns a medium of 
exchange, init was weiglied out by scales. 
The nnmetary systems of most European 
nations can he traced back to the pound 
of silver, still represented in the Eng, 
pound. A ftnv instances are known of 
eoins of other than eireulnr shape, but 
convenieiu'.e and the prevtmtion of the 
depreciation of the coin by clipping ot 
shearing portions from the edges have 
tended to the universality of the round 
metal disk. Tlie integrity of the coin as 
regards weight is also protected by milled 
and raised edges, and by the inscriptions 
and designs on its surfiun’i; all of which 
make mtitilation easily jierceptihic. The 
designs, etc. stamped on coins ai*e usuaUj 
symbols of the autliority by whom they 
are issued, and the lettering confirms this 
and generally includes the date of issue 
of the (join. Among tlie numerous minor 
Grecian states, and in early medieval 
Europe, a tremendous number of eoina 
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were made, septote coinag:e8 being issued 
not only by moividual nations, but also 
by cities and by families (see aim 
Tokens and Tokens). Such local 

coinage \va« yaUd cuily within a restricted 
area, and Hie #adual centralisation of 
power led to the adoption of certain 
standard coins for international circu¬ 
lation. 

In modern times the right to coin money 
is a State monopoly, and coins ai'e issued 
of 2 kinds: standard, where the weight of 
metal is equivalent to the face value of the 
coin, and token, where the actual value of 
metal is less than the face value of the 
coin, as in the case of copper coinage. 
Gold, silver, bronze, and nickel are the 
chief metals used for coins. In Great 
Britain the silver coins are for 6d., Is., 2s., 
and 2s. M. Threepenny pieces are 
occasionally seen, but the present 12-sided 
threepenny piece is a nickel-brass coin. 
The existing bronze coins are penny, half¬ 
penny, and farthing. Gold coins have 
disappeared. Five-pound and 2-pouDd 
old coins are issued on special occasions; 
ut the sovereign and half-sovereign were 
withdrawn from circulation during tlie 
early days of the First World War. The 
5s. silver crown and tlie double florin have 
also been discontinued. In tlio Brit. 
Empire, New Zealand uses the Brit, 
coinage; Australia, S, Africa, and Eire 
use the sanie units, but with their own 
designs; Canada has the dollar and 
various cent pieces, and India tlic rupee. 
In Sept. 1946 the Brit. Gov. announced 
that tlie existing silver coinage was to be 
replaced by one of cupro-nickol. The 
process of withdrawal is to he made over 
a period of years, and for some ^"ears both 
types of coin will circulate side by side. 
The reason for the withdrawal is a world 
shortage of silver and the dearness of the 
metal. Further. Britain received about 
£75,000,000 worth of silver from America 
under Lease-Lend and that has to be 
repaid. In 1946 the price of silver 
was 4s. lid, an oz., compared with 2s. 
during the war. In 1920 the price of 
silver rose to such a. height that tlie silver 
in a half-crown cost 3s. In those days 
our coins contained 924 per cent of pure 
silver, but the gov. passed the Coinage 
Act of 1920, vmich reduced the silver 
content by nearly half. The old rich 
alloy, 924 per cent, had been in use for 
350 years. The coins that resulted from 
this reduction contained half silver and 
about half copper, and they turned red, 
green, and yellow. Some years later, 
however, the Mint changed the alloy 
again and called in the earlier coins. All 
the pre-1920 coins were called in too, but 
it was not until 1938 that the withdrawal 
was practically complete. 

In addition to its function of acting 
as a medium of exchange, money per¬ 
forms the no less essential functions of 
serving as the measure of the value of all 
other substances and as a means for 
effecting credit (q.v.). The former policy 
of the laws and trade of Great Britain 
was to retain as much money as possible, 
and hence to discourage imports and 
encourage exports (see Capital ; Customs 


Duties; and Free Tbape). As a general 
rule it may be said that the value of 
money, that is to say Its purchasing 
power, vaiies inversely with general prices. 
The complex industrial organisation of 
a country cannot be properly carried on 
unless there is at any given time an 
adequate quantity of money In that 
country. The value of money is regulated 
by the same la-ws as those which determine 
the value of other mineral produce: hence 
the causes which determine that value are, 
though complicated, reducible to the law 
of supply and demand. ‘Supply' of 
money means the total amount of money 
in ciiTsulation at any given time, and 
‘demand’ for money the total quantity 
of goods offered for sale. But the factor 
of supply is itself complicated by the 
varying rates of circulation, or what is 
termed the ‘ efficiency ’ of money. Further¬ 
more, demand in this conto.vt is to be 
taken to indicate not so much the total 
quantity of commodities as the munber of 
sales to which any i)artieular article is 
subject before it ultimately gets to the 
bands of the consumer. The net result 
is that the value of money varies inversely 
with Its total amount in circulation multi¬ 
plied by its ‘ofFicieiicy. ’ As men econo¬ 
mise to the fullest possible extent the 
machinery of production, so do they 
economise as far as they can the machinery 
of exchange, or money. If actual money 
in the primary signification of current 
coin passed on every mercantile trans¬ 
action, the trouble and ditliciilties of the 
social organism would bo enormously 
increased; in all x>robabiLity it could not be 
carried on at all as at present constituted. 
In a word, some s> stem of credit has to be 
adopted (see Credit), and as a corollary 
civilised communities attain to the idea 
of what is known variously as paper 
money and representative money in the 
shape of bank-notes, promissory notes, 
and bills of exchange (which latter teim 
legally comprises cheques). These i>ap©r 
instruments aie therefore a substitute for 
money. In most modern c;ountries that 
form of promissory i)f>te knowm as a bank¬ 
note is jiart of the ordinary C. Notes are 
made legal tender provided they are issued 
by the State or by a State bank. When 
once in circulation such notes discharge 
debts as completely as current coin, in 
spite of fluctuations in value; iiromissory 
notes issued by bankers may of course be 
refused as payment of a debt, and can 
only be circulated with the entire con¬ 
currence of those wi )0 receive them. 

The outbreak of the Fii'st World War in 
1914 necessitated an early departure from 
the C. practice which had been estab. for 
years in Great Britain, The Currency 
and Bank Notes Act authorised the 
Treasury to issue C. notes of the value of 
£1 and 10s. These wore to be legal tender 
for any amount, the holder of a O. note 
being entitled to obtain on demand at the 
Bank of England, London, paynu'nt of the 
not© at its face value in legal tender gold 
coin. Another provision of the Act was 
the power given to the Bank of England 
and to any Irish or Scottish bank to issue 
notes in excess of the limits fixed by the 
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law. For a very abort period the Bank of 
Engrland did exceed the laaue limit of up* 
covered notes fixed by the Act of 1844. C. 
notes were obtainable by bankers from the 
Bank of Enf?land up to 20 per cent of their 
liability on deposit and current accounts. 
The first issue of C. notes by the Treasury 
was made in 1914, and the value of out¬ 
standing: issues jrrew rapidly until 1920, 
when the llg:ure against outstanding C. 
notes and 0. note certificates was returned 
at 56367 million. The great utility of the 
C. note issue was made manifest during 
the period 1914-18 covered by the First 
World ^^'a^ when tlie national finances 
had to be treated with marked care. The 
banks w(‘i‘e able to meat continuous and 
increasing demands for C. by the public. 
The Bank of England was enabled to con¬ 
serve the gold stocks in the country. 
Crotlit was extended and this led to infla¬ 
tion. Tlie gov. found the issue of C. notes 
of the greatest use, inasmuch as it was 
provided with a loan of nearly £400 
million to help to carry on the war. In 
1918 the OunlifTe Committee was ap¬ 
pointed to consider the i)roblem8 which 
would arise in connection uith C. and the 
foreign exchanges during the period of 
reconstruction. Among its recommenda¬ 
tions were that an early return should be 
made to the gold standard and that gov. 
borrowings should censo at the earliest 
)ossiblo moment. It was also advocated 
hat an adequate sinking fund should be 
provided out of revenue, so that there 
might ho 0 regular anii. reduction of 
capital liabilities. The important recom¬ 
mendation was made that in order to 
njduce the O. note issue the actual maxi¬ 
mum fiduciary" circulation in any year 
sliould become the legal maximum for the 
following year. The cornmitt/oe also 
i-ecominended that the principle of the 
Hank Charter Act, 1844, should he main¬ 
tained, namely that there should he a 
fixed fiduciary iasue beyond which notes 
should only be issued in exchange for 

f old. The Macmillan Committee on 
'inanco and Industry, which was ap¬ 
pointed in 1929, found, however, that the 
return to the gold standard had fallen 
short of expectations, and emphasised 
that the only purpose of a gold reserve was 
to meet deficits in international payments 
until equilibrium was restored. In 1931 
there were heavy withdrawals of borrowed 
oapittil in a brief space of time, such with¬ 
drawals being met partly from gold and 
also from foreign C. hold by the Bank of 
England, and partly from credits secured 
from Paris and New York. In conse¬ 
quence the National Gov., which suc¬ 
ceeded the Labour Gov. in that year, 
introduced a Bill to suspend the gold 
standard; and the gold standard has never 
since been restored. The Monetary and 
Financial Commission of the World 
Economic Conference, 1933, resolved that 
it was in the interests of all that gold 
should be re-t«tab. as the international 
mejisure of exchange values, the time and 
parity being for each country to deter¬ 
mine. It was realised that in modem 
conditions monetary gold was required 
not for internal circulation but as a 


reserve against central ban|c liabilities 
and, above all, to meet external demands 
for payments caused by disequ^brium on 
the foreign account. In 1939 the amount 
by whl^ the value of the Bank of 
England’s gold reserve exceeded the total 
note Issue was transferred to the Exchange 
Equalisation Fund {see Gold and Dollar 
Reserves). 

An attempt to provide a 
sound and uniform C. was made by the 
estab. of a U.S. bank in 1791, which 
was closed In 1811, and of a second in 
1816, which was closed in 1832 owing 
to President Jackson’s opposition. The 
bimetallic standard (the ‘dollar,* without 
decision as to whether it was to be of gold 
or silver, having been made the unit) 
caused speculation in gold and silver coin, 
and in 1834 the ratio of coinage was 
changed from 15:1 to 16:1. Between 
1837 and 1844 sev. state banks collapsed 
and Federal credit was so Impaired that 
payment for land was ordered to be made 
m specie. Some of the states repudiated 
their public debts. Radical experiments 
ensued. An Independent U.S. treasury 
was estah. in 1846, and also a sub¬ 
treasury. Treasury notes were made 
receivable for public debts, and selected 
cities were named as centres of deposit 
for gov. funds. In 1861 a panic occurred, 
specie payments being suspended, and in 
1862 secretary Chose issued legal tender 
notes, founded on specie support (green¬ 
backs), though owing to the rise of prices 
and depreciation of notes specie payment 
of notes was later suspended. In 1863 
the National Bank system was estab.; a 
national C. was provided for, secured by 
U.S. bonds, the banks being allowed to 
issue C. up to 90 per cent of gov. bonds 
deposited. In 1869 occurred the gold 

? a.nio of 24 Sept, due to the attempt of 
ay Gould and others to corner the Amer, 
gold market. This was foiled when the 
gov. threw 85,000,000 of gold into the 
mrkt. The day of the break was known 
o« Black Friday. In 1893, after a period 
of depression, a serious political agitation 
led by W. J. Bryan arose for the re-estab. 
of a bimetallic standard. In 1900 the 
Currency aVcI was passed, definitely 
making gold the standard, and creating 
more favourable conditions for nation^ 
banks. The 1907 panic was followed In 
1908 by the Aldrich Currency Bill, 
allowing banks to Issue C. on security of 
other than gov. bonds. The Owen-Glass 
BiU in 1913 (the Federal Reserve Act), 
passed by Congress under the impulsion 
of President Wilson, was intended to 
replace the outworn system of the QvB 
WOT days. The Federal Reserve Banking 
system is \mder the control of a board oft 
directors, Including the secretary of the 
Treasury, the comptroller of the Treasury, 
and 5 members named by the Ih^esident of 
the U.S.A. Instead of 1 central bazde 

there are 12 regional banks, located In 
important cities scattered all over the 
country. Banks bolding state and not 
Federal charters may join, but are not 
compelled to do so. Each r^onal reserve 
bank is under control of 9 directors, under 
orders from the central board of 7, whose 
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headquarters axe in Wasliinjftoti. Each 
regional bank is supplied with large gov. 
deposits and With its own very con¬ 
siderable reserves. At all times it can 
supply its niember banks with all the 
money that is needed, especially in crop- 
moving time. These regional banks also 
issue paper money in the shape of Federal 
Reserve treasury notes which are legal 
tender. The object of Ihosident Wilstni 
was to place the inonoy power in tlie hands 
of the gov. itself and take it away from 
the Wall Stre^et bankers, who had hitherto 
controlled the money mrkt. The system 
showed its great value when the IJ.S.A. 
entered the First World War and the gov. 
was compelled to borrow huge sums from 
the people. The great panic and business 
depression of the winter of 1929-30, which 
extended up to the time of President 
Roosevelt’s election in Mar. 193.3, 1 'esulted 
from the huge stock speculation in which 
the Amor, public had indulged, from over¬ 
production of manufactured goods, and 
from general bad economic conditions 
throughout the world, rather thim from 
any inhoront defects bi the Federal 
Reserve Act. See aUo Gold and Doi.i.au 
Rehkhvks; Mint; Money; Nu.mismatics. 

Currency, Foreign, see Mktholocjv. 

Currency Bonds, gov. bonds of the 
U.S.A., which are so called because they 
form part of the monetary system. They 
Lnterchunge with the notes of the national 
banks, as a security for whicli they are 
deposited by the gov. with the 'I'rcasury. 

Current Electricity. About 178G Gal- 
vani noticed that the log of a frog 
contracted under the inlUience of a dis¬ 
charge from ail electrical machine. He 
thought tliat it was due to some property 
of the animal. In 1800 Volta showed that 
this was not so, and also invented a pile 
known by his name. The Volta Pile con¬ 
sists of a series of little disks of zinc, 
copper, and paper moistened with brine, 
placed one on top of the other, starting 
with zinc and flnisliing with copper. This 
is really a primitive primary battery. 
Faraday was the first to show that the 
current got from such a pile is the same as 
an eloctr«istatic cun’ent, save that the 
former is a huge quantity of electricity 
driven under a small differeiice of poten¬ 
tial, whilst the latter is generally a small 
quantity of electricity driven under a very 
large difference of potential. 

Moffneiic effer,ts of a current .—In 1820 
Oersted discovered that a compass needle 
was deflected when brought near to a wii*e 
through which a current is passing. This 
showed that the current gave rise to a 
magnetic field surrounding the wire. The 
so-called Corkscrew Rule epYes the direc¬ 
tion of the magnetic field due to a current 
in a wire. The lines of force due to a cur¬ 
rent in a straight wire encircle the wire, 
such that the directions of the current and 
of the lines of force correspond to the 
directions of motion and rotation of an 
ordinary right-handed corkscrew. Ain- 
pdro and Weber experimented on coils, 
and showed that they acted like magnets 
of the same shape and size as the coils, 
^ind of suitable strength. Thus, a long 
helical coil, called a solenoid, when 


carrying a current and suspended so as to 
swing freely in a horizontal plane, sets like 
a magnet of the same lerifi^h and shape. 
As the length of the solenoid is shortened, 
the length of the eiiuivalont bar magnet is 
shortened also. Finally, for a single 
tiu*n of wire the equivalent magnet is a 
disk magnetised perpendicularly to its 
plane. Such a disk is called a 'niaon.eUc 
shell. If this single coil is held so that its 
face is perpendicular to the line of sight^ 
and if the current appears to pass round 
the coil in the clockwise direction, then 
that face will have S.-seeking polarity 
(Fig. 1). The opposite face will have X.- 
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seeking polarity. This rehition hctwoim 
a magnetic shell and a coil carrying a cur¬ 
rent holds for a coil of any shape and size, 
the equivalent shell being of the same size 
and form as the coil and having its edge 
coincident with the wire carrying the cur¬ 
rent. The effect of a hai- magnet at 
external y)oints rlci)endR on its moment 
(see Magnetism). The strength of a 
shell is defined as the magnetic moment 
per unit area. 3'he electro-magnetic unit 
of current can be detinod as the current 
that is c<jmvalent to a magnetic shell of 
unit strength. If 2 circular coils carrying 
currents are placed parallel to each other 
it is obvious that they will attract each 
other if the currents flow in the same 
direction, and repel if they flow in 
opposite directions. The potential ((pv.) 
of a magnet of irionient M at a. i>oint 

distant r from the magnet is 

r“ 

(where 9 is the angle whieh the magnetic 
axis makes with the line joining the jmint 
and the centre of the magnet). Ect S he 
the strength of a shell, i.e. nuignctic 
moment, per unit area. Then V, the 

potential at a i)oint, is equal to ^ 

(wliore a is the area). Hut “ ^ ^ 

is the solid angle subtended at the point 
by the shell. Thus V *= (where 
is the solid angle). Unit current has been 
defined as equivalent to a shell of unit 
strength. Thus the magnetic potential 
due to a coil carrying a (uirrent, p at a 
point is V ~iQ. Consider a point, P. 
very near the plane of the coil on the side 
which has N.-seeking polarity, and Q, 
a point on the opposite side of the plane. 
The solid angle subtended at P bv the 
coil, or its equivalent shell, is 27r, ami that 
at Q is—27r. Therefore the difference 
of potential between P and Q is 4 it/. 
Thus the work done in taking a unit pole 
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from P to Q by a path around t/he edge of 
the Bhell to 4wi, i.e. the work done in 
taking a unit magnetic polo around a 
circuit once i« irti,. It should be remem¬ 
bered that a unit magnetic pole is never 
found in nature. It is a useful fiction for 
theoretical discussion. Magnetic poles 
always occur in paii-s, but electric charges 
aope found singly. 

Field inside a soirn/nid .—^Let a unit 
magnetic pole be taken along PQ (Fig. 2) 



parallel to and inside the solenoid. Then 
lot it ho brought out perpondiiMilarly to 
PQ between the coils along QJl, then 
along KS parallel to QP, and finally along 
SP, through the coils, back to P. The 
work done for each turn of wire is 4^/; 
thus, if there are n turns in unit length, 
the work done is 47ra// (where I -- PQ). 
The lines of force due to a solenoid are 
similar to those of a uaignet, and are 
crowded inside the coll. If the coil is 
long, th(^ nuinlau' in tia* region of IIS is 
small and the work done from J{ to 8 can 
1)0 neglected. There is no work done 
along Qll, and sP hocause these lines are 
normal to the lines of force. Therefore, 
if 11 is the inttuisity inside the solenoid, 
Hf is the work done along PQ and is 
equal to Annli. 'Plius 11 = Attvi. 

FieM dnr, to straight V'irc carriiinq a 
eumaf. — .'^11 {qaise the current is flowing 
along an infinite straight wire of which 
All (Fig. .1) is a portion. Imagine a 
circle drawn arfunid Ali, and a unit pole 
taken around this cii*cle. The lines of 
force surrounding AH are circles, since 
the magnetic field of the ectuivalent shell 
Is perpendicular to the surface. The 
plaiu’i of these ciivies 
is perpendicular to AH. 
The work done in 
traversing tlie eirede 
OEF with the unit 
pole is 4rri. The in¬ 
tensity H is constant 
around the path since 
DEF is a line of force. 
Tims the work done is 
also 27rrH. Tlioreforo 
2 / 

11 =- (where r is the 

T 

radius of the circle). 
The electro-magnetic 
unit of current ha« been 
defined as that current 
rtowiug in a coil which 
has an c<iuivaleut mag¬ 
netic shell of unit 
stren^h. It may also be defined. In a more 
practical form, as that cunvut w'luch,flow^- 
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ing in unit length of wipe bent into an arc of 
unit radius, exerts unit meobaoical force 
on a unit positive magnetic pole placed at 
the centre of the arc. Thus the force at 
the centre of a circular coll of radius 

r is and is perpendicular to the 

plane of the coil. It can be shown that 
the force at a point P on the normal 
to the coil, through the centre O, is 

i ('vhere x =« OP). The prac¬ 
tical unit of current is the ampere; 
10 anijis ^ 1 e.m.u. 

Galmtumieters.—See separate article for 
discussion of moving magnet, moving 
<^oil, hallistic and alternating current 
gnlvanometers. See also Electric 
Meters. 

Flectrofiwtioe, force (E.M.F,) and re- 
siMance. —To produce a steady elecitrio 
current in a wire it is necessary to main¬ 
tain the ends of the wire at a steady 
difference of iiotential. A device to do 
this, such as a voltaic cell, is said to 
prodiwc an E.M.F. The E.M.F. of a cell 
Un volts) is defined as the work (in joules) 
done by the coll in driving unit electric 
(‘barge (1 coulomb) around a circuit that 
iiKdmh's the cell as the sole source of 
E.M.F. A (•oulomb is the charge trans- 
f(}rrod pcT second by unit current (in 
amps), and a v*lt is 10* e.m.u. of yioten- 
tial (<i.v.). If no energy is dissipated in 
the cell. th(>! E.M.F. is moujsured by the 
potential difference (IM).) across the coll, 
and this condition holds w’hen the cell has 
negligible intornaJ resistance and also 
when the current through the cell is 
negligibly small, e.g. when it is on open 
circuit. In 1S27 Ohm found that the 
current strength in a wdre is proi)oriioued 
to the applied P.D. (Jhm verified this by 
showing that along a homogeneous linear 
conductor the rate of fall of potential is 
constant. If C is the current and E the 
(dectroinotivc^ force, then by Ohm's law 
i tIE (where G is a constant known tvs 
the conductivity of the conductor). In 

other terms i -■ (wfiiere K is a con¬ 
stant, calltHl the resistance of the (M)nduo- 
tor, which depends on the nature, 
dimen.sioriH, and temp, of the conductor, 
sec Ou.m’h IjAW). It became possible at 
nuee to measure 2 resistances by applying 
the same electromotive force ana com¬ 
paring the c urrents produced. The unit 
of resistauev must evidently be defined as 
the resistance in which unit E.M.F. 
produces unit current. If electro-mag¬ 
netic units of E.M.F. and current are 
employed, the electro-magnetic unit of 
resistance follows. If practical units ore 
employed, viz. the volt and ampere, then 
the practi(’al unit of resistance, oalM the 
ohm, followA‘<. The ohm is 10* times th® 
electro-magnetic unit. 

ResiManee in series. —Suppose AB, CB 
(Fig. 4) are a number of conductors 
joined together in series. Let E,, E*, etc., 
be the potential difleronoos between 
the ends of the different conductors, 
ri, r, their reslstancos. The current, 
1 , must be the same for all, since 
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electricity does »ot accumulate. Therefore 
If R is the efloc- 

rt ra 

tiye resistance of the combination, then 
E 

i « g- where E -.E,-}-Ea+ . . . Thus 

tR = (r,+ra+r,+ . . .H, 

H ^ Ti-f ra'hri-f - . . 
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Resistances in parallel .—Suppose the 
beginnings of all the conductors were 
joined together, and all their ends (Fig. 5). 
They are then said to be in parallel. The 
curi’ent, i, flowing in at A. must equal 
• * *1 the sum of tlic currents 


A 






FIG. f) 


in the resistances ri, r^, etc. Now 
K E 

ii= i% — ~t and so on, since the 
r I Tf 

potential difference E between the ends is 
the some for all the branches. 

••• ■■■hi' « ^ 

the effective resistance of the whole com¬ 
bination. Thus i = + r. + ;r + • . « 

X V TI * #3 

Klrchkoff's Jaws allow a complete 
analysis of any complex network of conduc¬ 
tors. They are: {1) The algebraic sum of the 
currents which nmit at any point is zero. 
(2) In any closed circuit the algebraic sum 
of the products of the, current and resistance 
in each of the conductors in the circuit is 
equal to the E.M.F. in the circuit. 

Heating effects of electric currents .—The 
conversion of energy from an electrical 
form into that of heat takes place when 
current flows through a oonductor, the 
incandescent lamp being a particular 
example, in which case approximately 95 

g er cent of the power is dissipated os 
eat and only 5 per cent converted to 
light energy. The power, in watts, dis¬ 
sipated by a circuit is the product of the 
current in amps, and the voltage in volts. 
This may be expressed by the oxpres.slon 
W “= ET. The energy, in joules, ab¬ 
sorbed by this circuit in t secs. «* EI^ == 
I*R<, since 1 joule «« 1 watt second. If 
no mechanical work is done, all this 
energy is transformed into heat, and in the 
process a certain amount of energy is ex¬ 
pended. There is a relation between 
energy expended and heat produced; if 


4*2 X10^ ergs., l.e. 4-2 joules, of work is 
done, a quantity of heat is developed 
sufficient to raise the temp, of 1 grm. of 
water by 1® C. This is known as the 
calorie or metric unit. The Brit, thermal 
unit or the Brit, heat unit is the quantity 
of heat required to raise the temp, of 1 lb. 
of water by 1® F., and is equivalent to 
778 ft/lb. of work. Now I*R< is measured 
in joules, hence the quantity of heat (H) 
developed in t secs, in a circuit of which 
the resistance is R ohms and the current I 

amps is given by: H ==0 *24 I*R< 

calories. This is known as Joule’s law, 
and the heating as Joule’s effetjt. 

Sec also Cells, Voltaic; Galvaxo- 
METEiia; Wheatstone Bridge; 1*oten- 
tiometeb; Thermoei.ectuicity ; Elec¬ 
trolysis. Books for further reading are 
listed under Electricity and Mag¬ 
netism. 

Currents, Oceanic, see Arctic, Atlan¬ 
tic, Indian, and Pacific Oceans; Gulf 
Stream. 

Currie, Sir Donald, sec Union-Castle 
Line. 

Currie, Sir William Arthur (1875-1933), 
Canadian ^noral, b, Napperton, Ontorio, 
Canada. He quickly came to the fore In 
the First World War, and proved himself 
an able administrator as well as general. 
Ho took the field in command of the 
Ist Canadian Div. in 1914, and then of 
the Canadian Corps in 1917. His many 
military decorations include the L6won 
d’Honneur, Grand Ollicier de I’Ordre de la 
Couronne do Belgique, the Fr. and Belgian 
Croix de Guerre, and Amer. Distinguished 
Service Modal. Pdncipal of McGill Univ. 
from 1920 until his death. See life by 
H. M. Urquhart, 1950. 

Curry» Indian dish, seasoned with O. 
powder or paste. C. is a concoction of 
pepper, ginger, turmeric, coriander, cara¬ 
way, tamarind, and many spici's and 
condiments, and has the poww of 
stimulating appetite. 

Curse of Sootland, nine of diamonds, 
which resembles the coat of arms of the 
Earl of Stair, who was partly responsible 
for the massacre of Glencoe in 1692. 

Cursor, L. Papirius, distinguished Rom. 
general in the second Samnite w'ar, was 
5 times consul, and twrlce dictator (325 
and 309). Ho frequently defeated the 
Samnites, but his greatest victory over 
thorn was gained in his second dictator¬ 
ship. Although an able commander, he 
was not popular with his troops on 
account of his severity. 

Cursor Mundi, 14th cent, verse homily 
of some 30,000 lines in N. M.E., pur¬ 
porting to give a hist, of the world from its 
creation to its ultimate destruction. The 
poem is based on Bible hist., but, in a very 
attraxstive manner, the author incorporates 
in the scriptural narrative any legendary 
story he may know, such as that of the 
Three Tree^. The work was very popular 
but the author is unknown. See. the ed. of 
Dr Morris, pub. by the Early Eng. Text 
Society. 

Cursus, a prehistoric field monument 
the origin and purpose of which are not yet 
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known. It consists of u. lon« and narrow 
area enclosed, by small banks, and was so 
named by William Stukeley, the ISth- 
cent, antiquary, who thought that it was 
used in funeral races and ceremonies. 
There are several in the Thames Valley 
and in Wessex which hare been located 
on air photographs, but the most famous 
is that at Stonehenge, the example knorm 
to Stukeley. 

Curtain, term used in fortification with 
r^ard to the pjirt of a rampart which 
connects one bastion with another. See 
Bastion. 

Curtatone, It. tn, in Lombardy (q.v.), 
4 m. W. of Mantua (q.v.). It was the 
scene of an AuHtrian victory over the 
Italians in 1848 {see Italy, History), 
Pop. 9000. 

Cur tea de Arge^, tn and episcopal see of 
Rumania, in prov. of Pite^jti, on the R. 
Arges, a trib. of the Danube. It was the 
cap. of Wollachia, 1330-83. The fine 
cathedral, dating from the lOth cent., is of 
great interest. There are sev. fine 
churches, including one built in 1512 by 
Prince Neagoe. Pop. 6500. 

Curtesy (also Courtesy). The right of a 
husband to enjoy ff)r life, after bis wife’s 
death, the freehold lands of w^hich bis wife 
w’as solely seised (i.e. possessed) in her 
lifetime, provided such issue of the 
marriage was b. as might by possibility 
inherit as the heir of the wife, made the 
husband, on the right acxjrumg, tenant by 
the C. of England. From the passing of 
the Married Women’s Property Act, 1882. 
tenancy of the O. only attew^hed to lands 
of wliic.h the wife died intestate. Abolished 
in England in 1925. 

Curtin, Andrew Gregg (1817-94), Amer. 
statesrnau, 6. Bellefoiite, I^ennsylvania: 
was secretary to the commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania in 1855, and governor 
(ReT)ublican) 18(50. During the Civil war 
he strongly supported Lincoln, and Penn¬ 
sylvania, under C., furnished approxi¬ 
mately 390j^000 men to the N. army. 

Curtin, John (1885-1945), Australian 
statesman, b. (’reswick, Victoria, and 
ediic. in state schools. Began work (is a 
printer’s devil. From 1911 to 1915 he 
w^as secretary of the Timber Workers’ 
Union. During the Ilrst World War he 
became secTetary of the Anti-Conscription 
League, and, in that capacity, came into 
oonfii(!t with the law and was imprisoned. 
From 1927 to 1928 he was editor of the 
West AyMralian Winrher. In 1928 he was 
elected to the House of Representatives 
for Fremantle, and held the seat (except 
from 1931 to 19:»4) till his death. In 1936 
ho was elected leader of the Federal 
Labour party in succession to Sculliu. 
On 3 Oct. 1941 Fadden’s administration, 
after being in office for only a month, fell 
on a vote of censure on tlie budget and 
C. was summoned by the governor- 
general to form a gov. When Japan 
opened hostilities in 1»41 C. confronted the 
^avest crisis in Australian hist, and 
turned to the U.S.A. for aid, writing in 
the Melbourne Herald that Australia 
looked to them ‘free fi-om any pangs as 
to traditional links or kinship with the 
United Kingdom.’ In Fob. 1942 his 


Cabinet ordered for the defence of 
Australia the complete mobilisation of all 
the human and material resources of 
the country and, with Brit, consent, 
secured the repatriation of the Australian 
Imperial Force, entrusting the supreme 
direction of the war In the Australian 
zone to the Amer. general MacArthur. 
C. himself assumed the title of defence 
minister. In Nov. 1942 he obtained the 
backing of his own party in negotiating for 
the service of the A.I.F. and the militia as 
a homogeneous army in the SW. Pacific 
area. In Aug. 1943, after the Jap. threat 
to Australia had passed, he secured at 
the election a two-house victory for 
Labour with a working majority. In 
March 1944 he visited London to attend 
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the prime ministers’ conference and won 
a reputation there os a commanding and 
whole-hearted loader of the Australian 
people. He differed, though, from Mr 
Mackonzio King in regard to his ovm 
suggestions for improved machinery of 
consul tution wdtliiri the empire. Hi« 
health, however, began to deteriorate at 
the end of 1944 and he d. in July of the 
following year. C. had a simple strength 
and directness of cliaracter and utterance 
which helped him, as neither mere 
brilliance nor astuteness could have 
helped him, to fill the position of national 
leader demanded by the exigencies of a 
desperate crisis in Australian hist. 
Hist, may justly hold of him that in her 
most fateful emergency he served his 
country with an entire fidelity and an 
ability which were no small factors in her 
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victory and In winninj? i*ecc>prnition of 
Australia in the war councils of the 
Allies in Washingrtoh and London. See 
A. Chester, John Curtin^ 19411. 

Curtis, Gsorffe Tioknor (1812-94), Amer. 
lawyer and historian, b. Watertown, 
Massachusetts; graduated at Harvard in 
1832; admitte<l to the Bar, 1836; prac¬ 
tised in Worcester, Boston, New York, 
and Washiuffton, appearing before the 
U.S. supreme court in the Dred Scott 
case. He wrote a Life of Daniel jrehster, 
1870, and other political biographies. 

Curtis, George William (1824-92), Amer. 
man of lettere, b. Providence, Bhode Is. 
He began life as a <;lerk in New York, 
and aftf‘r having spent over a year with 
the Brook Farm community (q.v.), 
1842, he travelled on the (.’ontinent and 
In Egypt and Syria. On his return to 
America in 18/)0 ho pub. his travels, and 
soon acquired a reputtition. He was 
appointed editor of Palnam^s Monthly in 
1852. In 1857 he became editor of 
Harper’s Weekly^ and contributed serially 
to many magazines. (\ was well knovm 
as a lecturer and public speaker, and was 
a keen member of the anti-slavery move¬ 
ment. His chief pubs, are Nile Notes 
of a Howadji^ 1851; l^dus Katiny^ 1852; 
Potiphar Pajyers, 1853; J*rue and J, 1856; 
Eulogy on Wendell PhillipSy 1884; and 
Party and Patronayey 1890. His letters 
to Dwight were pub. in 1898, and bis 
Oraiimis and Addresses in 1893-4. See 
life by E. Oary, 1894. 

Curtis, Sir Roger (1746 1816), admiral, 
b. Downton, Wilts. Ho entered the navy 
in 1762, and as a lieutenant was sent out 
to Newfoundland in 1771. Ho later 
served in the flagship under Lord Howe, 
and in 1780 commanded the Hrilliant at 
the siege of Gibraltar. He took part, 
under Howe, in the action of the ‘glorious 
Ist of June,’ 1794, was sent home Avith the 
dispatches, and in July was raised to tlie 
rank of rear-admiral, and was cheated 
a baronet. In 1798 he joined Lord St 
Vincent at Cadiz, and in the following 
year became commander-in-cbief at the 
Cape of Good Hope. He was made admiral 
in 1804, commander-in-chief at Ikirts- 
mouth in 1809, and G.C.B. in 1815. 

Curtius (Quintus Curtius Rufus), Horn, 
histnrinn who jirobably lived towards the 
end of the first century au. lie wrote 
a hist, of Alexander the Great in ten 
books, of which the first two and portions 
of others are lost. This work, though 
long a standard schoolbook, is of no great 
historical value. See the ed. by P. 
DamRt6, 1897. There is an Eng. trans. 
by P. Pratt, 1821. 

Curtius, Ernst (1814-96), Ger. archaeolo¬ 
gist. b. Liibeck. He became prof, of 
archaeology and philology at Gdttingen 
(1856-63), and of anct hist, at Berlin, 1868. 
O. superintended the Gor. exeavatitnis at 
Olympia. His writings include PeJoimn- 
nesos, 1851-2, Griechische Gesehichtc, 
1857-61; and Atlisehe Studien, 1863-4. 

Curtius, Georg (1820-85), Ger. philo¬ 
logist, prof, in the uni vs. of Prague (1849- 
1854), Kiel (1854-62), and Leipzig (1862- 
1885). His chief pubs, arc De mnninum 
graecorumy 1842; Die SprachreryleAdmngy 
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1845; Orieohische SchtUgrammaiiky 1852; 
50 years later, 1902, appeared the 23rd 
ed.; Qri'mdziige der griechischen Etynwlogiey 
1858-62; Zur Chronologie dsr indo~ 
gerrncmischen SprachforschnnUy 1867; and 
Das Verbum der griechischrn Sprachey 
1873-6. 

Curtius, Manlius, hero of a Horn, legend 
invented to exT'lain the existonce of a 
pond (larus Curtius) in the Forum. It 
was said thfit In 362 bo a large chasm 
appeared in the Forum, which, the sooth¬ 
sayers announced, could only be filled by 
throwing into it ‘Home’s greatest treasure.' 
Thereupon C. proclaimed that there was 
no greater treasure than a good citizen; 
mounted his horse fully armed: and rode 
into the abyss, which immediately closed 
over him. 

Curule Chair (Lat. sella curjiJis), used by 
the higher magistrates and later by the 
emperors in anct Honie. It was made 
like a folding stool with curved legs and 
no bac5k, and was inlaid witli ivory or 
precious rncbils. The name ‘curule’ is 
derived from eurnts (a chariot), which 
leads to the supposition that the (\0. was 
originally set up in the magistrate’s 
chariot. 

Curvature, Circle of, see Ha Plus of 

CUJIVATUBK. 

Curvature of the Spine, ser Spine. 

Curve. A C. can he (lescribed as a line 
which is continuously changing its direc¬ 
tion. A plane C. way bo regarded from 
two points of view: (a) as the locus of 
all the points which satisfy a given con¬ 
dition, the simplest example of which is 
the circle (q.v.); (b) as the locus of a point 
moving subject to given conditions, the 
best known example of which is the O. 
described by a projectile in the absence of 
atmospheric resistance. This is the 
parabola (q.v.). Under (a) arc included 
a large number of (Is, such as the cj'^cloid, 
which is tlie path described by a point on 
the circumference (if a circle rolling on a 
fixed right line; the ellipse, the lemniscate, 
the tractrix, and many others (q.v.). 
Under (b) are included conic sections (see 
Geometry, Higher Pure. G.), which are 
described by the planets around the sun 
under the condition that the force of 
attraction varies directly as the product 
of the masses of tlie sun and planet and 
inversely as the square of theU* distances 
apart (sec Gravitation). Another 
example is the bruohystochrone, which Is 
the curve of quickest descent under the 
action of gravity from one given point to 
another given point (see Variation, 

CAUrULU.S OF). 

Another typo of C. is derived from a 
given C. and is called the e.mlute of the 
original C. If the centres of the (circles of 
curvature (q.v.) bo taken for the original 
C., wo got a new C. called the evolutc of the 
original one. The original C., considered 
with respect to its ovoluto, is called an 
involute. See also Catenary ; Sine, Curve 

OF. 

Curved Space, a term used in expositions 
of the theory of relativity (q.v.). It Is 
essentially metaphorical; the ‘space* 
referred to is a four-dimensional conti¬ 
nuum, and the ‘curvature’ is a certain 
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function of the four co-ordinates which! of the finest orators of his times. In 1921 


happens in a very special case to reduce 
to the curvature of a noimal three- 
dinienaional surface. 

Curwen, John (181fi-80), musical edu¬ 
cationist, b. Heck in Olid Avike, Vorkshire. 
Me developed and improved the ‘tonic 
sol-fa' system, invented by Sarah Glover. 
He founded the Tonic Sol-fa GolIej?e at 
Plaistow in Essex (1875), and started 
a pnblishinff house in London, wliich 
bromtht out his Tfmir Sol-fa fieporfer. 

Curzola, »ee Kur^'ula. 

Curzon, Georgre Nathaniel (first Mar¬ 
quess Curzon of Kedleston) (1859-1925), 
statesman, the eldest son of the fourth 
Haroti Searsdalo, b, Kedleston, Derbyshire, 
and educ. at Eton and Dalliol ('ollef?e, 
Oxford. In 1885 he became private 
set‘retary to the marquess of Halisbury. 
He entered Parliament as Conservative 
member for Southport tiie following year, 
and retained his sea.t till 1898. He was 
under-seeretary of state for India (1891 - 
1892); and, on tlie return of Salisbury to 
(>rtice ill 1895, ho became under-seeretary 
for foreign alTairs, which appointment tie 
held till 1898. In that year he went out 
to India, viceroy and Kovernor-Koneral, as 
first Baron of Kedleston in the peeragre 
of Ireland. C'. worked with untiring? 
euerjry for the interests of India; and, 
thouKh his tenure of ofilce was (tompIeUtd 
in Aug;, 1903, it was extended in order 
tliat ho iniKht carry out his schemes for 
refomi. His autocratic disposition was 
frequently tlie subject of criticism. In 
1905 Kitchener, commander-in-chief of the 
forces, objected to the dual control, civil 
and military, in the Indian Army% and, 
though his view was opposed by C., the 

t rov. at home supported Kitchener. This 
ed to C’.’s resignation. On his return to 
England ho became a prominent member 
of the Opposition under the leadership 
of Balfour and afterwards of Bonar Law. 
Ho w'as elected chancellor of Oxford luiiv. 
in 1907, and lord rector of Ghnsgow in 
1908, In the latter year he was elected 
t.«j the House of Lords as an Irish repre- 
seutativti peer. He supported the policy 
of Lord liansdowne in allowing the 
I'arllanieiit Bill to jiass in 1911. In that 
y€’iar he was made Earl C. of Kedleston, 
Viscount Siiarsdale, and Baron Itevens- 
dale. He thus became a peer of tbe United 
Kingdom. In May 1915 he bwuiiie lord 
inivy seal In Asquith's icconstructed 
ministry, a member of the war committee 
and pix'sident of the air boai’d. In Dec. 
1910, tui the formation of the Idoyd 
George Gov., he became lord president 
of the council, loader of the lloiise of 
l^ords, and member of the War tUibinet. 
In Get. 1919 he sucooeded Balfour as 
foreign secretary; and he remained so 
under Bonar Law and Baldwin. In 
1922 -3 he was at Lausanne to negotiate 
petu'c with Turkey. Gn Bonar IjOw’s 
njtiromont in 1923 (/. had hoijod to succeed 
him as premier; but the ofiice went to 
Baldwin. C. never really recovered from 
the personal disappointment of this. Ilo 
retired at the beginning of 1924, having 
earned tlie reputation of being a great 
Tiooroy, a great foreign secretary, and on© 


he had been created marquess. His pubs, 
include; Russia in Central Jsia, 1889; 
Problems of the Far Easty 1894; Modem 
Parliameniary Floqaencey 1913; Subjects 
of the Daily 1915. Lord Ronaldshay 

(Marquess of Zetland), The Life of Lord 
Curzemy 1927-8; and H. Nicolson, Curzon, 
The Last Phase, 1934. 

Curzon Line, proposed E. frontier of 
Poland recognised by the Allies in Dec, 
1919 on suggestions by Lord Curzon (q.v.), 
but not adopted as a boundary between 
Poland and Russia in consequence of 
the former’s victory over the latter in 
1920. The line ran N. from the old 
frontier of Russia and Austria-Himgary to 
Brest-Litovsk, then by the course of the 
U. Bug to Namirov, Jalkova, and Grodno. 
The line became a virtual reality as 
Poland’s E. frontier in 1945, having been 
I accepted tis a basis for the future demarca¬ 
tion (with some minor modifications in 
I I'oland’s favour) at the Teheran Confer¬ 
ence in 1943 by Russia, Great Britain, and 
U.S.A. See also IVilakd, Historv. 

Cusa, Nikolas of, or Nikolaus Cusanus 
(1401-64), proper name of Chrypffg, a Ger. 
cardinal and philosopher; b. Kues (or 
Cues) on the R. Moselle, in the diocese of 
Treves, of humble origin. He was ©du- 
c^ited at the unlv. of Padua, became aroh- 
dotwjou of Liege, and sat in tbe coimcil of 
Basel (1431-49). For the council ho 
wrote De Corwordaniia Catholica, opposing 
tlie papal claims; but in 1440 he changed 
his views, entered the papal service, and 
was mad© a cardinal in 1448. Two years 
later ho was apjiointed bishop of Brixen 
in the Tyrol and papal legate for Germany. 
C. broke away from the prevailing 
fioholasticism and indulged in mystical 
speculations which have been described as 
pantheistic -unjustly, however, for whUo 
asserting that the Spirit of God breathed 
over the world, he adds tliat the Divine 
Being never bec*ame part of the world. He 
WHS also a mathomatician and believed in 
the revolution of the earth round the sun. 
In 1436 ho suggested the reform of the 
Julian calendar. See F. A. ScharpiT, Der 
Cardinal uml Bischof Nikolaus von Cusa, 
1871; Schang, Cardinal Nikolaus von 
Cusa als MathernaUker, 1872; J. Lanz, Die 
Docta Ignorantia dcs Nikoletus von Cues, 
1923: and G. Kallon, Nicolaus von Cues als 
vohtischer KrzieJier, 1941. 

CusouB, Phalanger, genus of marsupials. 
There are five species, all of which are 
about the size of a cat, and these inhabit 
Australia and the E. Indies. They have a 
prohonsilo tail, an oppostible big toe, 
and in habit they are arboreal. P. 
niaoulalus is knoum os the spotted C. or 
tiger cat; P. ursinus and P. celebensis are 
natives of the Celebes. 

Cush (Hob. KUsh), R43cording to the 
genealogy in Goii. x the eldest son of 
Ham, and the eponymous ancestor of the 
Cushites or Ethiopians. 

Cushat, see Wood-piokon. 

Cushing, Caleb (1800-79), Amer. poli¬ 
tician, 6. Salisbury, Massachusetts, and 
educated at Harvard. Ho was called to 
the Bor in 1822 and practised at Newbury- 
port. Ho contributed legal articles to the 
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North AmaHam JHopietiJ, and in 1825 was 
elected to tlie.iitate legrislature, and In the 
following the state senate. He 

was elected to p^igress in 1835, and under 
the preBidoti03r 6f Tyler became the first 
Amer. minister plenipotentiary to China. 
In this capacity he made a treaty between 
his own country and China in 1844, which 
opened up China to Amer. missionaries 
and Amer. trade. From 1874 to 1877 ho 
acted as the United States ambus, in 
Spain. Author of T?ie Practical Principles 
Political Economy, 1820; Review 
BisUjrical and Polit ical of the Late Revolu¬ 
tion in France^ 1833: Reminiscences of 
^ain, 1833; The (Jronih and Territorial. 
Progress of the United States, 1839. 
See Livingston, Portrails of Eminent 
Americans, 1851, and biography by 
Claude M. Fiiess, 1923. 

Cushing, Harvey Williams (1860-1939). 
Amer. neurological surgeon, b. Cleveland, 
Ohio, son of Henry Kirke C., a physician 
and son and grandson of physicians. Edu¬ 
cated at Yale (gi*aduated 1891) and 
Harvard (A.M. and M.D. 1895). Began 
practice in 1895. Associate prof, of 
siugery at Johns Hopkins Unlv., 1902-11; 
also pursued study abroad, at Berne 
and Liverpool. From 1911 prof, of 
surgery at Harvard. He was responsible 
for some outstanding advances in the 
field of nerve and brain surgery. Ho 
bequeathed his great collection of old 
medical works to Yale Uuiv. Author of 
sev. medical works and The Life of Sir 
William Osier, 1925. Biography by J. F, 
f^dton, 1946; bibliography of liis writiugs. 

Cushion Capital, in Ilomanesque archi¬ 
tecture, a cubical capital with its lower 
part and comers truncated or scalloped 
out, producing some resemblance to a 
cushion. 

Cushman, Charlotte Saunders (1816-76), 
celebrated Amer. actress, b, Boston, of 
Puritan descont. She made her debut 
as an opera singer in 1834 in The Marriage 
of Figaro, but her voice suddenly failed, 
and in the following year she api>oared as 
Lady Macbeth, to the end of her life her 
greatest role. She played in comedy 
parts, but excelled mainly in tragedy. 
Her chief parte, besides Lady Macbeth, 
were Romeo, Rosalind, Meg Merrilees, and 
Ophelia. See E. .Stebbins, Charlotte 
Cushman: Her Letters and Memories of 
Her Life, 1878; and C. E. Clement, 
Charlotte Cushman, 1882. 

Cusp, in Gothic architecture, one of 
the foliated points which terminate the 
internal curves of tlie trefoiled, cinque- 
foiled, etc. heads of pointed windows. 

Cusset, Fr. tn in the dept of AUicr, near 
Vichy. It is a spa, and manufs. linen 
and paper. Pop. 9700. 

Custard-apple, or Bullock's Heart, popu¬ 
lar name of the species Annona reticulata, 
a deciduous tree, native to tropical 
America and allied to the Cherirooyer 
(q.v.). See Annonaceae. 

Custer, George Armstrong (1839-76), 
Amer. soldier, b. New Rumley, Ohio, 
U.S.A. He fotight with distinction 
through the Civil wa,r, serving successively I 
under Keamy and McClellan. As major-1 
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general of the volunteers he defeated 
Gen. Early at Waynesboro in 1864. In 
1867-8 he took pari in Hancock’s expedi¬ 
tion against the Cheyennes. He sev. 
times defeated other hostile Indians in the 
W., and was finally killed with liis men by 
a body of Sioux near the Ifittle Big Horn 
in Montana. He wi’ote My Life on the 
Plains, 1874. See F. W. Whittaker, IJfe 
of Gleneral George A, Custer, 1876; Mrs 
Custer, Boots and Saddles, or Life with 
Geiieral Custer in Dakota, 1885; M. 
Mernigton, The Custer Story, 1950; 
F. Hunt, I Fought unth Custer, the story 
of Sgt Windolph, 1963; E. I. Stewart, 
Custer's Luck, 1955; W. A. Graham, The 
Custer Myth, 1955. 



Customs Duties consist for the most 
part of taxes levied upon goods and 
produce brought for consumption from 
foreign countries, but may include taxes 
on certain exports, ’rhe terra also 
embraces taxes on goods and produce 
passing frt>m one port to another of the 
same coimtry, like the Fr. octroi systom. 
At the present time there is no duty on 
goods exported from the U.K., that on 
coal, which was the last maintained, 
ha-ving been aholislmd in 1845, though 
for a short period, 1902-C, there was a 
small impost of Is. a ton on coal to help 
meet the cost of the Boer war. 

Historically C. H. sprang from the royal 
prerogative of regulating all commercial 
matters, and the liability of imports to 
a charge levied by the king is of very 
remote date. According to Sir Win 
Anson, customs originated in a charge 
intended by way of repaymerjt to the king 
for the cost incurieid in maintaining the 
I)orts and keeping the sea clear from 
pu-ates. Later the cliarges were incretised 
and embraced prisago, i.e. the royal right 
to 1 cask of wine out of every 10 in the 
slup 8 cargo, at 20s. a cask; customs on 
general merchandise; and on wool, fish, 
salt, and leather. Then merohanta began 
to complain of the levy of ‘evil tolls,* with 
the result that by Magna Carta they were 
being allowed to trade without beir^ sub¬ 
ject to any but ‘ancient and ^wful 
customs.’ In 1275 Edwaid I, in a statute 
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which was probably the earliest passed 
ip the TJ.K. whereby the Grown was 
authorised to lory C. D., was {^ranted to 
exchangr© for the ‘ancient and lawful 
customs’ {antiqiia cusiuma) of the charter 
an export duty of half a mark on every 
sack of wool, and 1 mark on the last of 
leather. In 1303, by the Carta Mercaioria^ 
foreignci morel)ants were chared 40 pence 
on every sack of wool and half a mark 
on the last of leather in consideration 
of certain privileges. This charge was 
known as the noi;a custumn, and was 
refused by the representatives of the 
burgesses (q.v.). The antiqua and nova 
Cfistnnui remained, however, together with 
prisago and bntlerage upon Imported 
wines, a part of the hereditary revenues of 
the Crown until their absorption to the 
subsidies of tonnage and poundage made 
to the Crown at the beginning of each 
reign or Parliament. The word Umnag^ 
in the early statutes was applied to a 
specific duty charged on the importation 
of each ton (^r tun of wine and the exporta* 
tioTi of each tun of beer; the word voundage 
was applied to other articles. 

.lames I mode unconstitutional and 
illegal impositions, and in 1008 issued a 
Hook of Kate'S imposing a number of new 
and heavy duties. Years of bitter con¬ 
troversy followed. The resistance of the 
merchant Hate to the imposition of the 
added duty on currants, and the judgment 
by servile judges of the Court of Exchequer 
in favour of the Crown, form an epoch 
in the constitutional hist, of the U.K., 
and conlirni the celebrated apliorism of 
tiallam that our liberties were purchased 
by the money of our forefathers. The 
Petition of Hight, 1028, declared these 
impositions illegal. The first Book of 
Kates agreed upon by the House of 
(Commons is generally believed to be 
that compiled In 1042 by a committeo of 
the House. In 1060, at the restoration 
of Charles II, the O. D, wore consolidated 
and the principle of poimdago was 
altered in regard to certain articles, upon 
which spcicific duties were imposed 
instead; but the old system of affixing a 
value on each article was adhered to in 
regard to the bulk of the articles, the time- 
honoured distinctions between antiqua 
and nova mistumn were abolished, and 
ratt*s were classltied under 3 heads, viz. 
tonnage on wine, poundage on imported 
and exported goods, and a duty on 
woollen cloth, wldoh last duty w'os 
repealed to 1700. 

In the reigns of William III and Anne 
many additional specific rates were 
imposed in place of the valnatitm for the 
subsidy. This course of substitution was 
pursued from time to time, until in 1747 
there wore as many os 39 prin. branches 
of C. I), with subdivisions applying to 
different kinds of goods, the wdiole con¬ 
stituting an endless embarrassment to 
traders. In 1787 Pitt effected a new 
consolidation of C. D., and the entire 
revenue derived therefrom was to be paid 
into a single fund, oaUed the Consolidated 
Fund, thus doing away with the old 
practice of allocating each duty to a 
speoifio purpose. Sev. Consolidation Acts 


have been passed since that Hme, and new 
imposts <»7eated. 

In 1853 the solicitor for the customs 
was employed on a work of complete 
consolidation. The result of his labours 
was a condensation of the various Acts 
into a clear methodical arrangement 
which formed the basis of the Customs 
Consolidation Act of 1863. Under that 
Act provision was made for the first time 
for the acceptance of general or covering 
bonds in lieu of the immense number of 
separate or special bonds, which pre¬ 
viously involved many thousand attend¬ 
ances per annum of merchants and their 
sureties. Between 1842 and 1853, how¬ 
ever, a salutary change hod come over 
the financial policy of the U.K. With the 
advent of Peel came the Initiation of the 
policy that w'as carried on by Gladstone 
and other statesmen after him, and which 
was in substance the fiscal policy of the 
country up to the year 1932, when a 
protective tariff was re-introduced. That 
policy, which was twofold, was directed to 
the simplification and cheapening of the 
collection of revenue by means of a reduc¬ 
tion of the number of articles or com¬ 
modities on which duty was leviable; and 
to the strengthening of home industries 
by the abandonment of all taxes on raw 
material imported into the country. 

By about 1872 all foreign products were 
free from duty on importation, with the 
exception of 10 lefidmg articles, cocoa, 
coffee, currants, figs, raisins, spirits, 
sugar, tea, toba<500, and wine—and even 
these were allowed very considerable 
reductions. Until 1869 corn and flour 
contributed to the revenue at nominal 
rates, corn at 3d. and flour at 4id. per 
cwt. After 1869 both were admitted 
free, and it is hardly an exaggeration to 
say that the decision of the electorate to 
favour of the maintenance of a free trade 
policy was a decision due as much to 
fear that some corn duty might be 
imposed as to the fear that food prices 
would rise as an indirect result of tariffs 
proposed on imported manufs. 

In 1915 McKenna imposed a duty 
equal to 33i per cent ad valorem on motor 
oars, motor bicycles, motor tricycles, with 
their component parts other than tyres; 
musicial Instruments, including gramo¬ 
phones, pianolas, and similar instruments; 
and clocks and watches, with components, 
imported into Great Britain or N. Ireland. 
The 1925 Finance Act was noteworthy for 
introducing empire preference in respect 
of sugar, molasses, glucose, and saccharin 
produced within the empire. Preferen¬ 
tial rates of duty were fixed at three- 
quarters of the full rate on tobacco, at 
five-sixths of the full rate on silk and 
artificial silk, and so on. 

A fundamental change was introduced 
by the National Gov. of 1931, which, soon 
after coming into office, passed emeriTOnoy 
legislation to check dumping in anticipa¬ 
tion of its projected reversion W) prot^tion. 
Under the Abnormal Importations (Cus¬ 
toms Duties) Act, 1931, the Board of 
Trade was empowered to levy 0. D. up to 
100 per cent aa valorem on foreign manuflB. 
imported into the U.K. in abnormal 
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quantities. The Act was to continue in 
force for only 6 months* but that interval 
was sulilciont to allow the passinj? of the 
Import Duties. Act* 1932, which provided 
for the impostllon of a groneral ad valorem 
duty of 10 per cent on all imports (except 
those already dutiable) subject to a free 
list, comprising chiefly foodstuffs and 
raw materials. This free list is, however, 
subject to amendment by Order in 
Oouncil. The Act also provided for the 
Imposition of ‘additional dullt^s’ (i.e. over 
and above the general ad valorem duty) on 
articles of luxury. The principle of 
empire preference wiis followed by 
exempting dominion goods and the goods 
of the colonial empire absolutely. 

The Customs Consolidation Act, 1876, 
which, with the various amending Acts 
passed since that time, may be regarded 
as the prill, statute relating to C. D., 
contains a great number of provisions 
dealing in detail with the collection and 
management of duties; disputes and 
inquiries respecting C. D.; drawbacks; 
bonds and securities entered into by 
persons for the duo perfonnanco of any 
condition I'olative to the customs; iieualties 
for signing false dciclarations relating to 
the customs; prevention of Hmuggling: 
and legal proceetlings, civil or criminal, 
under the various Customs Acts. A 
drawback is an alloAvanco made by the 
commissioners to merchants on tlic re¬ 
exportation of imported goods liable to 
duties. In some cases it consists of tlie 
whole, in others of a part, of the C. D. 
aid. The effect is tliat goods can then 
e sold in a foreign rnrkt at their normal 
cost in the homo mrkt. *8ec also Kxc'Lse 
Duties. 

Customs or Usages. In a general sense, 
C. or U. may bo said to bo the source or 
basis of all prinidiiles of law. In England 
C. or U. are said to he either general or 
local; tlie foimer have prevailed from 
time immemiorlal, and form the foun¬ 
dations of the ciommon law, while the 
latter are peculiar to certain (lists, only, 
and in their nature form exceptions to 
common law principles. The ‘ Law Mer¬ 
chant,’ or C. of merchants, furnished an 
Instance of local or particular C.,. but 
by reason of the siibseiiuent universality 
of their application gradually became 
engrafted iuto the common la^vs. To 
be valid C. or U. must have existed 
from time immemorial (the time of legal 
memory is fixed as not going beyond 
1189). In addition, they must bo shown 
to have been continuous; universally 
acquiesced in; reasonable, i.e. not con¬ 
trary to any known principle of law or 
public morality; definite: and, in the 
opinion of those among whom the custom 
is aUegeci to exist, binding. See also 
Common Law. 

Customs Union, a federation of indepen¬ 
dent states or nations with the object of 
assimilating tiieir arrangements for the 
collection of duties on imports. The 
term was of especial significance in rela¬ 
tion to Germany, for the consciousness of 
a national unity among the Ger. peoples 
was ultimately traceable to the estab. of 
the ZoUverelu (Zoll, toU, verein, union) 


between Prussia and some of the smaller 
states shortly after the Napoleonic wai*s. 
The pollticjal condition of the numerous 
sovereign states was one of (confusion. 
The Zollvereln was organised as the out¬ 
come of a general reform of the existing 
tariff conditions, which imposed tariffs on 
2800 classes of goods In various parts of 
Prussia, while in others then^ I>revailed 
free importation. From the time Hesse 
joined tlie union in 1828 tiie hist, of the 
Zollveicin to 1871 was one continuous 
process of the absorption of one stiite after 
anotiier until, in that year, the Ger. 
Empire itself was founded, and the 
Prussian Zollvereiu was filially trans¬ 
formed into the Ger. Zollvorein. Ham¬ 
burg and Bremen were included in 1888; 
before then Germany’s economic poli(?y 
had been one of free trade, but in that year 
a liard and fast protective system was 
introduced whhdi, witli subsequent mo(li- 
fleatious ill the shape of commer(‘ia] 
treaties (q.v.) with some of the neighbour¬ 
ing nations and most-fa vourecl-nation 
treatment for Great Britain, continued 
until recent years. A somewhat parallel 
case is the development of the C. U. 
formed between (‘ape Golony, the Orange 
Free State, and Brit. Bechnanaland 
towards the end of last (»erit., and joined 
shortly afterwards by Basutoland. The 
(luestion of the adoption of some kind of 
C. U. or Zollvereiu for the different mem¬ 
bers of the Brit. Empire was befoin the 
Brit, public in a more, or l(w urgent form 
from the time of the tariff reform <’arn- 
paign of Joseph (ffiainberlain in 1903. 
Hut the proposals put forward hy the 
dominion premiers at the imperial (’on- 
ference, 1930, for a t.ariff on fonugn 
foodstuffs were rejected by the Laiiour 
Gov. in London. An approach to a < I IJ. 
of the Brit, (’ommonwealth (jf Nations 
was implied in the combined operation of 
the Import Duties Act. 193*2, and tho 
Ottawji Trade Agrf^einents concluded in 
Aug. 1932 betw(^en the U.K. and the 
doniiniori govs, and between the d(»ininion 
govs, inter se. A (I (T. has existed 
between Belgium and Luxembourg since 
1922, with the exception of a years dui'ing 
tlie Second World War. Tho Nether¬ 
lands on the one hand, and Belgium and 
Luximibourg on the other, agreed on a 
(’. U. in 1944, and this was brought into 
force, with certain reservations, in 1948 
(see Benelux). 

A (\ U. is distinguished from a free- 
trade area. The common mrkt projected 
in 19a6 by tlie 6 Messina Powers (France, 
Italy. Germany, Belgium, Netherlands, 
Luxembourg) postulated: (1) complete 
free trade between its members, i.e. 
abolition of nil tariffs, quotas, and other 
trade restrictions; (2) common tariff’s and 
other terms for goods imported from non- 
member states. Tho free trade zone, 
which the U.K. indicated it was ready to 
consider joining, postulated; (1) free 
trade within the zone; (2) freedom for 
individual mombor-countries to determine 
their own tariff policies towards iioii- 
members. Tlie double goal was to be 
achieved in a series of stages lasting 12-1;) 
years. The U.K. belief was that the zone 
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as a barprainliig: unit would probably 
secure bettor trading terms ti'om the corn- 
raon mrkt countries tlian if each member 
were left to make arrangements with the 
common mrkt bilaterally. The total pop. 
of the 6 common mrkt countries was 161 
million. With the U.K. and the Scan¬ 
dinavian stn-tes the total free trade area 
would have numbered 210 million; 
with the Scan din Jivian sta tes, but 
without the TI.Iv., 190 million. The 
2 latter figures C5xceed the U.S.A, or the 
U.8.S.R. pop. 

Another project-- the Kuro])ean Com¬ 
modities loan—was submitted by 
Switzerland and the Jlenelux and Scan¬ 
dinavian states (the ‘low tariff club’). 
Under it each member would list the 
goods which it imported overwhelmingly 
from within the O.E.E.C. (q.v.) group. 
Tariffs on these goods would be cut or 
repealed, and in this context the most¬ 
favoured-nation claust^ would be ictniued. 
See Fkee Tkadr; Imperial Prefehen(^e. 

Custos Brevium, the title until 1831 of 
officers responsible for the custody of all 
writs returnable in the courts of king's 
bench ami common pleas. 

Custos Rotulorum, see ICkepeu of tjik 
Holies. 

Custozza, or Cusloza, It. vil., in Veneto 
(n.v.), 10 in. SW. of Verona (q.v.). In 
1848 lladetzky (q.v.) defeated the 
Piedmontese here, and again iii 1866 the 
Austrians hero defeated an It. army (see 
La Marmora). Pop. 700. 

Cutch, loT'merly the largest of the 
W<?stern India states, now a (’hiof 
Commissioner’s prov. administered direct 
by the gov. of India. C, lies to the N. of 
Kathiawar, now Saurashtra, and Is itself 
bounded on the N. by Pakistan. In 
lietween (1 and Pakistan lies the liann of 
C., a lai*ge morass which in diT weather 
liecomcs two salt lakes 7000 sq. m. and 
2000 sq, m. in extent. A new port, 
Kandla, Is being developed. 

Cuthbert, Saint (e. 635 87), monk and 
l»ishop, was b, probably in Northumbria, 
of Lowland Scottish parontago, and was 
originally a shei»hcrd. In 651 he had a. 
vision of a claar of angels bearing the soul 
of St Aldan to heaven, and in the same 
year joined the monastery of Old Melrose. 
On the death of St Poisil. in GGl, he was 
chosen prior, with St Kata as his abbot, 
whom he later accompanied to the 
monastery of Lindisfariie. In G76 lie felt 
that he was called to a sterner and simpler 
life, and becra.nie a hermit on House Is. off 
Fame Is., where he built Ills hut uith his 
own hands. Kcgfrid, king of Northum¬ 
bria, and Trumwln, bishop of the Piets, 
persuaded him, in 684, to acceiit the 
bishopric of Hexham, which he subse¬ 
quently exchanged for that of Lindisforne. 
Two ye^rs later he resigned his bishopric, 
and once again withdrew to his cell, 
where he d. within a year. His body 
was removed from Lindisfarne in 875 for 
fear of its being desecrated by the Danes, 
and for a time remained first at Chester- 
le-Street and then at llipon, ultimately 
finding its resting-place in Durham 
Cathedral. His feast is on 20 March. Sec 
Bede, llistoria Kccleaiastica Oeniis Anglor- 


wm, and lives by T. Ralne, 1828, and 
C. Eyre, 1849. 

Cutiole, see Skin. 

Cutler, Manaseeh (1742-1823), Amer. 
clergyman, scientist, physician, and colo¬ 
niser. He took a leading part in drafting 
the ordinance of 1787 for the gov. of the 
NW. Ter. 

Cutlery (O.F. eotellier, T^at. mlteUvH, a 
little knife), U^rm applied originally to 
cutting instruments of many kinds. The 
word is often extended to include all tyiies 
of tabic implements, so that forks, etc. may 
be added. Knives were not placed on the 
table till the early 16th cent., diners being 
exi»eeted to carry on their persons such 
pocket-knives as they might icquire. 
Forks were introduced from Italy in the 
reign of James I. Sheitield was famous 
for its C. 08 early as the 14th cent., but 
lost some of its pre-eminence by the 
17th cent., when Birmingham wo® 
regarded as the centre of the trade. But 
since 1800 Sheffield has increased iii 
industrial prosperity, and its C. warc^s have 
now a world-wide fame. The term C. 
also at)plies to penknives, razors, and 
scissors. 

Cuttack, tn and temporary cap. of 
I Orissa state, India. C. is situated at the 
head of the Mahanadi Delta, and is also 
the centre of a network of canals. It was 
founded 1000 years ago and is known for 
filigree work in gold and silver. A decision 
tias been taken to move the state cap. to 
Bhubaneswar (q.v.). 

Cutter, Charles Ammi, see Catalogues 
AND Classification. 

Cutter, name given to a boat, part of 
the equipment of n warebip. (\s are used 
for sailing or rowing, and are carried amid¬ 
ships or at the davits. The name is also 
given to a vessel with a single mast, a 
mainsail, a fore-staysail, and a jib at the 
bowsprit end. 

Cuttle-fish, sometimes regarded as the 
name of any mollusc of the class Cephalo¬ 
poda (q.v.), hut more usually applied to 
the species of the genus Sepia. The 
species, of wliich S. officinalis, the com¬ 
mon C. of Britain, is an example, has two 
gills, eight arms, and two long tentacles, 
a broad, flattened body, an ink-bag, and 
narfow ami elongated fins; dnd the cal¬ 
careous shell, called the cuttlobone, is 
internal. In length a C. may he from 6 
to 10 in., and its colour varies from grey to 
brown. The genus is widely distHbuted 
and is notable as producing the pigment 
known as sepia. 

Cutts, John, Baron CutU of Gowran, 
Ireland (1661-1707), soldier, probably b. 
Arkesden, Essex. He was educ. at 
Catlierine Hull, Cambridge, and joined the 
suite of the duke of Monmouth. He later 
served under Charles, duke of Lorraine, 
against the Turks, in Hungary, and in, 
1686 played a prominent part in the' 
capture of Buda. Ho then served in 
Holland under William of Orange, whom he 
accompanied to England and with whom 
he fought in Ireland at the battle of the 
Boyne and the siege of Limerick (1690). 
For his services he was created Baron C, 
of Gowran. During the following twelve 
years he did brilliant service, being present 
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it.t tb^: battlw of „ Stwlwwii®'(I69a)i, 
Brest (1695), lit the capture 

of Fort St Michael (1702), «us4»was third 
in coznmazid »t Blenheim (1704). C. sat 
in Parliament for aev. years, from 1689 to 
1691, and again from 1702 to 1707. Be¬ 
sides being a soldier, he was a scholar and 
versifier. He was a friend of Steele, who 
addressed to him his Christian Hero^ but 
was made ruthless fun of by Swift, 
particularly in his somewhat scurrilous 
lampoon. Ode to a Salamander, 1703. 
See S. S. Swartley, The Life and Poetry of 
John Cutis, 1917. 

‘Cutty Sark,* one of the most famous 
ten-clippers, engaged, with the Thernio- 
pyiae, Fhjmn ( loud, Ariel, and others, in 


Preservation Society, with the Duke of 
Edinburgh as active patron, was form^ 
to acquire the vessel with a view to 
permanent i)re8ervatioii. lids object was 
fulfilled in June 1957, when the Cutty 
Sark, fully restored in a concrete dry berth 
at Greenwich, was opened to the publlo 
by the Queen. The ‘ Cutty Sark ’ ('^short 
shirt’) is worn by Nannie, a character 
in Bums’ 'Tam o* Shanter. See also 
CLirriCH. Sec Alan Villiers, The 'Cutty 
Sark,* 1953. 

Cutworm, name given to the larvae of 
many species of Noctuidae, or owlet- 
moths, from their displeasing habit of 
cutting off the young shoots of plants 
cultivated by agrieullnristh. Tliey belong 
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the China tea trade during the last century. 
.She was built at Dumbarton in 1869 for 
Capt. John Willis. With the opening of 
the Suez Canal in the same year, the tea 
trade was rapidly lost to the steamers, aiul 
in 1879 the i'utty Sark was transferred to 
the Australian wool trade. With Capt. 
R. Woodget as master (1885-95) she 
regulai'ly made fast passages, averaging 
80J days outward and 82^ days home¬ 
ward. In 1895 (.'apt. Willis sold his ship 
to the Portuguese, and she remained under 
the Portuguese flag until 1922, when she 
was purchased by Capt. W. H. Dowman 
(for £6000) and restored. She was then 
largely used as a training ship at Fal¬ 
mouth. On the death of Capt. Dowman 
his widow presented the ship to the 
Thames Nautical Training College (H.M.S. 
Worcester), In 1952 the C'utty Sark 


to tlie genus Ayrotis, and are allied to the 
anny-worm and cotton-worm. A, mes- 
soria is a conunon species in America. 

Cuvier, Georges Leopold Chretien 
Fr^d^rick Dagobert, Baron (1769-1832), 
anatomist and naturalist, wTiter, and 
educational reformer, b. Moutb61iard, 
Doubs, I'rance, then under the rule of the 
king of WUrttemberg. He studied at the 
Carolinian Academy at Stuttgart, where 
he distingruished hiineelf iu every branch 
of study. At the age of nineteen he be¬ 
came tutor to the only son of Count 
d’U6rloy near Caen, where he was en¬ 
abled to study the animals and fossils of 
the shore and rocks. It was here that he 
pursued the researches which enabled him 
to reorganise the classification of inver¬ 
tebrate animals. In 1795 ho went to 
Paris, and by the exertions of his Mends, 
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Teseier and Geoflroy Bt>Hiladre, became 

E rof. at the Jardln des Plantes. In 1798 
6 bejiran to publish his papers on the 
fossil bones of Montmartre, which led 
later to his great work, Recherches mir leg 
oBgemeTUg foseiUs de.8 fjufidrup^.des, 1812. 
In 1800 he was appointed prof, of natural 
hist, in the College de France. Here he 
came under the notice of Napoleon, who, 
struck by his administrative ability, 
appointed him one of the inspectors of tho 
lyooes in tho prin. tns of France, and 
later employed him in reorganising the 
educational institutions all over Europe, 
in N. Italy, Holland, and finally in Rome. 
In 1814 the emperor appointed him a 
councillor of state, which appointment was 
confirmed by Louis XVIll. In 1822 his 
services to the Protestant faith were ac¬ 
knowledged by his appointment as grand 
master of the faculties of Protestant 



theology in the Univ. of Paris. In 18112 
Louis Philippe made him a peer, but he d. 
of paralysis tho stiino year in Paris. In 
spite of the valuable results of his re¬ 
searches, C.’s mind was essentially cast 
in tho mould of an older school. His 
method was to construct from facts or 
materials which ho could himself observe; 
he had no patience with the speculative 
theories of his contemporaries, and wtis 
bitterly opposed to the dawning theory 
of evolution. In addition to tho work 
ali'eady mentioned he wrote liiffne 
animal, 1816. a book which summarised 
bis observations on the structure and 
habits of tlie animal kingdom, and was 
long the standard work on zoology; 
M^moire pour servir d VMstoire et d 
Vanaiomie des moUmquts, 1816, in which 
he followed out a olaasiflcation of the 
MoUusca, indicated by Adamson, founded 
upon the structure of the animal rather 
than the shell; Happort hiatoriqne sur lea 
acimeea nahirellea, 1789-1808; Uiaioire 


naiureUe dea animaux, 1798; and many 
others. See H. D. de BlalnvlUe, Cuvier 
et Oeoffroy Saint-Milaire, 1890; and H. 
Dandin, Cuvier et Larmrck, 1926. 

Cuxhaven, Ger. seaport in the Land of 
Lower Saxony (q.v.), at the SW. end of 
the Elbe (q.v.) estuary, 108 m. NNW, of 
Hanover. Until 1938 it was the forward 
port of Hamburg (q.v.). As well as being 
a port for oc/ean-going ships it is an 
important fishing tn and has a tourist 
industry. Pop. 50 000. 

Cuyab&, see CuiabA. 

Cuyahoga Falls, city of Ohio, U.S.A., 
near Akron, \clth manufs, of machinery 
and rubber goods. Pop. 29,200. 

Cuyapo, municipality of Nueva Ecija 
prov., Luzon, Philippine Is., growing 
corn, rice, and tobacco. Pop. 28,923. 

Cuyo Islands, volcanic archipelago in 
Palawan prov., Philippines. The chief 
is. is Cnyo. Coconuts and rice ai-e grown. 
Pop. 22,445. 

Cuyp, Aalbert^ or Aelbert (1620-91), 
Dutch painter, 6. Dordrecht. He was 
the son of Jakob Gerritsz C., a portrait 
painter, with whom he began his study of 
painting. C.'s sunset pictures have been 
compared favourably with those of 
Claude. He painted, almost entirely, 
scenes of outdoor life—fields, camps, 
markets, and the like. His reputation 
has increased greatly since his death, 
England being among the first to recognise 
his genius. There are 8 of his works In 
the National Gallery, London, and he is 
also represented in the Wallace collection 
and in Dublin and Dulwich. Among his 
host pictures are ‘The Mouse near Dort* 
and ‘Banks of a Lake.* See T. Cole, Old 
Dutch and Flemish Masters, 1902. 

Cuyp, Benjamin (1612-52), Dutch 
painter, a cousin of Aalbert C. (q.v.). 
His landscape and biblical pictures show 
tho influence of Rembrandt, and his 
familiar scones that of Teniers. ‘Joseph 
In Prison' and ‘The Visit of the Magi' are 
among his best known works. 

Cuyuni, or Cuyuwlni, riv. of Brit. 
Guiana, rising in Venezuela; a trib. of the 
Essequibo which it joins near Bartica. It 
is navigable for most of its 350 m. and has 
gold- and diamond-hearing tribs. 

Cuzco: 1. Dept, 2nd largest in Peru, 
mounttiinoua and forested. Grain is grown 
in the upper vfUieys; sugar, cotton, coffee, 
chinchona, etc. on the lower slopes. 
Cattle aiH? grazed and sheep, alpacas, 
ticunas, and llamas are reared for wool. 
Area 55.731 sq. m.; pop. about 540,450 
(plus some 25,000 tribal Indians). See 
Sir C. Markham, The Incas of Peru, 1910; 
Ena Dargan, The Road to Cusco, 1948; 
and C. Sandoman, A Wanderer in Inca 
Land, 1948. 

2. Cap. of tho above dept, situated In 
a small valley some 11,200 ft above sea 
level and nearly enclosed by mts, 360 m. 
ESE. of Lima. Seat of an archbishop. It 
was the cap. of the Incfis, but inhabited 
long before their coming, and was cap¬ 
tured by Pizarro in 1633, to be simerseded 
later by Lima as the 8p. cap. The chief 
buddings are the cathedral, the Dominican 
priory and church (built on the founda¬ 
tions of the Inca sun temple of Coricauoha), 
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the ijTiiv. (1672), and a oo11©k© of arts and 
Bcietioes. Tho nUinat© is cool and braelnK. 
C. trades in wool, hides, cocao, rubber, 
and grold. Cotton and woollen Rroods, 
leather goo^ soap, and confectionery 
are monuf. Jn the NW. of the city, on the 
hill Sacsahnoman, are the ruins of a grreat 
fortress of the Tncas. C. is connected with 
the const and Ijji Paz, the cai). of Bolivia, 
by a branch line fiom Juliaca on the 
Mollendo-Pnno railway. Near by are 
other mined Inca centres, notably Kenuo 
and Tainbo Machay. Pop. 45,1 r)0, mainly 
Indian. 

Cuzzoni, Francesca (1700 -70), It. sinprer, 
b, Parma. She was trahjed and made 
her d(^hiit in Italy, but her first snccess 
was in London, where she appeared in 
Handel’s It. Opera Com pa tiy in 1722. Her 
jealousy was armisod by Faustina Bordoni 
(afterwards the wife of the composer 
Hasse), whom Handel enpraijed in 1720, 
with the result that she retired in 1728. She 
went to Vienna and soon after to Venice, 
whei*© she agrain eneomitered Bordoni. 
In 1734-6 she was hack in London, where 
she reappeared in 1750 with no voice left 
and without success. Shed, in great misery 
and poverty at Bologna. 

Cyanamide, NHj C/N, is a white crystal¬ 
line solid melting at 40^ (!. Its chief point 
of interest is its power of forming metallic 
derivatives in which the two hydrogen 
aUnris are replaced by an atom, or atoms, 
of a metal. The prin. metallic C. is 
cafHitm C, or ‘ Kulkstickstoff.’ CaN-CN, 
which is made by heating calcium 
carbide to a high temp, (about 1100“ C.) 
in a current of nitrogen: CaC’g-hNs^^ 
OaN CN-4-(/. The crude substance is 
black in colour, owing to its contamin¬ 
ation with the carbon produced at th(< 
same time. It contains about 20 per cent 
of nitrogen, all of which is ultimately 
liberated as ammonia by the action of 
water. Thi.s reaction explains the ns(» of 
calcium C. ns a fertiliser, since the bacterial 
soil flora are able to convert the anmionia 
into nitraU^s, wiiich are vital to plant 
growth. Agric. practice has shown 
that calcium C. is best adapted to soils 
that conLiin plenty of linn*. (.’alciiim < is 
also used to some extent in the manuf. of 
ammonia for chemical purposes. In this 
case the calcium is decomposcjd by 
steam. It is further employed in the 
industrial preparation of otlifT chemicals, 
e.g. m*ea and sodium cyanide, though its 
agric. use is by far tlic most important. 
The conversion of atmospheric nitrogen 
into a nitrogenous compound, sncIi as 
calcium C., is known as the fixation of 
nitrogen, and since natural supplies of 
nitrates (e.g. Chile saltpetre) will become 
exhausted at no very remote date, the 
world’s food supply will then depend upon 
fixation methods, as indeed it already 
largely docs. 

Cyaneae Insulae, two rocky is. at the 
entrance of the Thracian Bosi)horTis into 
the Enxine. They were called Planctao 
and Symplegades because they were 
floating is. which struck together against 
shiTKS, thus destroying them. They became 
stationary after the Argonauts had sailed 
safely paat them. 


Cyanic Acid (HO CN), strongly acid 
liquid which can hardly be prepared in a 
free state, since it decomposes at temps, 
above 0“ O. Forms salts knowm as cyanates, 
the most interesting being ammonium 
cyariato, which gives urea on heating. The 
formation of urea in this manner by 
^\7)hler in 1828 was the first formation 
of organic*- compounds from inorganic 
sources. 

Cyanide of Potassium, fter Potassium. 

Cyanides are salts of hydrocyanic, or 
‘prussic,’ acid, IK^N. PiTissic acid itself 
is hydrogen cyanide. It was discovered 
in 1782 by the fe^wedish chemist Scheele, 
Technically it is prepared indirectly from 
molasses, but in the lal)oratory the usual 
method adopUjd is the action of dilute 
sulphuric acid on potassium cyanide. 
KCN. I’ruRsic acid is a colourless volatile 
liquid, boiling point 26° C., \^ith a 
characteristic smell recalling that of 
almonds. It is excessively poisonous. 
Among the O., potassium cyanide and 
sodium cyanide arc the most important. 
Pota-ssiuni cyanide is made by the action 
of ammonia upon a molten mixture of 
potassium carbonate and carbon, while 
sodium cyanide is tlio result of fusion of 
a mixture of metallic sodiiini and sodium 
fetTocyanide. Both are exceedingly 
poisonous and rnu-st be used with the 
greatest possible caution. Potassium 
cyanide is used in entomological killing- 
bottles and also in ehen)ical processes. 
Sodium cyanide finds application chiefly 
in the extraction of gold in S. Africa, etc. 
Cmnplfx C. are known, including potassium 
ferroei/anidc and potassium ferricyanids 
(yellow and rod prussiates of potash). 
Those important are tht^ complex silver 
and gold C-’. used (in solution) in silver and 
gold electroplating as the electrolytio 
liquid. Prussic acid itself is extensively 
I used, under suitable rcstrietions, lor 
killing pests, e.g. noxious insects, rats in 
ships, plftgue genns, etc. For this purpose 
it is marketed in steel or iron cylinders. 

Cyanogen ((^Nj), colourless poisonous 
soluble gas, with a, smell like that of bitter 
almonds, produced by heating mercuric 
or silver cyanide. It oceu!*H as an <icjd 
radkud in a series of salts called cyanides 
(q.v.). 

Cyanometer, instrument for comparing 
the shades of the sky, with small varia¬ 
tions in construction. The first one was 
made by Horace Benedict de Saussnre 
(1740-91)), a .Swiss physicist, and later 
Arago designed one wiii(*h consisted of an 
arbitrary scale of blues on a strip of 
porcelain, ’riic blue of the sky was com¬ 
pared with the blues of the instrument, 
but, as might be expected, subjective 
errors were inevitable. ZoUner’s photo¬ 
meter, or some modification of it, is more 
satisfactory. In this a jaiteh of white 
surface can be ilhiminated by any colour 
or ooinbiiiation of colours, and compari¬ 
son can then be made with the sky or any 
desired o})jeet. 

Cyanosis, lividity of complexion accom¬ 
panied by an ©ngorgemont of the capil¬ 
laries HTtd small veins of the face and lips 
especially. It is applied especially to the 
colour in certain eases of congenital disease 
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or malforniation of the heart. Tempo¬ 
rarily it may be caused by extreme cold 
preventluff circulation In the exposed 
parts. It is usually due, however, to some 
orj?anic effect which prevents perfect 
oxidation of the blood. Thus in some 
oases, because the foramen ovale remains 
open, some blood can pass from the left 
auricle direct to the arteries without 
passing: through the lungs, or again, a 
perforation may allow blood to pass from 
the right to the loft ventricle; wliile C. 
may be caused by an obstruction in the 
piilmonary artery or in the lungs, or by 
heart failure. 

Cyanurio Chloride, 8se CHLoiiorvANio 
Acid. 

Cyathea, the genus of ferns wiiitth gives 
its name to tlie order Cyatheaceae, is to bo 
found in Its most highly developed state 
in tropical climates. Tlie species are 
arborescent, the stems are often hojiuti- 
fully marked with tlie scars of fallen 
fronds, and the plants are a peculiar | 
feature of the vegetation of many lands. | 
C. arborea, the commoti tree fern, is a 
native of the W. Indies; C. vinhiJlaris 
and C. d^/Uhofn both grow in New /Aialnnd, 
and contain a starchy matter used by tlio 
natives as food. 

Cyaxares (ilk Kunarari^s) {(>25 5^') B(' ' 
or rj.*M-594 Bc), king of the Medes, 
grandson of DehM^es, the founder of tlie 
Median Empire. He organised n powerful 
and well-trained army, with wlueli iie 
waged war against the Assyrians, tlie 
Seytiiians, and the Lydians. 

Cybele, Agdistis or Dindymene, goddess- 
lover of Attis (<i.v.) who was worshiiiped 
in Plirygia, and many parts of W. Asia. 
Her priests were called <.’orvbantt‘s ((j.v.). 
(hiretes ((pv.), or Galli. lleing the wife of 
(honu.s, and mother of Zeus. Poseidon, 
and Hades, slie was worshipped as tiie 
inotiier of the gods. In Asia Miron' she 
was a nature goddess, or universal 
inotiie>r, and woraliipped with wild orgies. 
In (Ireecje slio was identitlcd with Rhea, 
whose worsliip originated in Prete. Her 
cult was introduceii into Rono^ in 204 bc. 
wliereslie was identified with Ops (Plenty), I 
the mother of .Jupiter. 1 

Cybium, a species of mackerel-like f1slie.«, | 
is also known fis ScomJjrromnrus, and j 
belongs to the family .Seombridae; the 
tunny arid mackerel are near relatives of 
the species. Fossil remains occur in the I 
Eocene, Oligocene, and Miocene. | 

Cycadaoene, family of (Jyimio.sperms i 
oontaJning about Tf) siiecies of living i 
plants wliich have a long primary tap- ; 
root, an unbranehed stem covered with | 
leaf-scars, a crown of leathery, often j 
sidny-tipped, leaves at the apex of j 
tlie sLun, and tlowfu’s usnall.y arranged | 
08 (tones. Tlie species are found only 
in tropical and sub-tropical countries, 
and the chief gfuiera are i'yeas. Zavtia, 
Enrepfuilartoa, JMacrozamia , and Dioov. 

Cyolades, is. group which forms a dept 
or nomo» of (Jreeee. The is. extend SE. 
from Attica and Euboea and are named 
after the <Jk word for a ring, forming a 
rough circle round the little is, of Delos, 
in antiquity a. very famous sanctuary of 
Apollo. The chief is. are Andros, Tenos, 


Myoouos, Paros, Naxos, Amorgos, 
Ooos, (/yihnos. Serlphos, Slphrios, Mmos, 
los, and Thera. Some are of volcanic 
origin. In uppoaranoe they are barren 
but there ai*e valleys which are inten¬ 
sively cultivated. Wine, cheese, olives, 
and vegetables are produced; sponge 
fishing has now declined. The largest tn 
and only industrial centre is Hennoupolis 
on Syros. The C. were not affected by 
tlie Slav migrations. In tlie 13th cent. 
Venetian and Genoese adventurers ostnb, 
numerous local, feudal dynasties in the 
is., which were later taken by the Turks. 
The latter interfered little and did not 
settle in the (\, which were incorporated 
in (ireeee in 1832. Racially the people 
are among the purest llrocks, and their 
cuHtom.s and beliefs are of great interest. 
Area about 1050 sq. m.; pop. 126,000. 
Sec .T. T. Rent, 7'he. IBS.'). 

Cyclamen, small genus of primulaceous 
pl.Tnts, consisting of about 16 herbs with 
very handsome flowers; all jire to be found 

I in Europe or on the borders of the Medi- 

' terranean. C. europannn, the common 
(\, is abundant in Sicily, and is often 
called sowbread, from the dtdight it 
afforded the wild boar as a food. It has 
been found wild in Britain, but it is 
probably only an escai>e from gardens. 
The plant has an nndorgponnd conn, and 
tlie lobes of tlui corolla are reflexed. 
After fertilisation tlie flower-stalks twist 
round until tliey bury the capsular fruits 
in the ground, where the seeds ripen and 
germinate and produce other plants. 

fHrsiemn has a stalk which bends over 
instead of twisting in the burjdng of the 
fruit; hederifolium is a species the 

flowers of whicli exhale a pleasant fra¬ 
grance. C. neapolitareum flowei*8 in sum¬ 
mer and autumn in Britain; C, coum and 
(\ iberincm in autumn and wint-er; the 
ruby crimson C, repnudum in spring, and 

enropaeum in summer. Thus C. may 
be seen in flower in gardens all the year 
round. 

Cyclanthaceae, family of monocoty- 
ledoiiouK plants, palm-like in habit 
and found in trojiiral Amf^rica. The 
chief genera are Cyrlaufhus^ Ludovia^ an<I 
Cnrludorica, tlie latter genus being of 
interest to Europeans from the fact that 
tin' i*eal Panama hats are manufactured 
from the bleached leaves of (’, pahnaUi. 

Cycle ((5k huklos, circle), in astronomy 
and matlujmutieal (dironology. a period of 
time in whicli certain pheiiomesna re¬ 
peatedly occur In tlie same order. C.g 
iiave been invented as a moans of measur¬ 
ing time. The chief ai*e the solar, that of 
the sun, and the lunar or mctonic, that of 
the moon. See (.’hboxolod v; sec also 

t’ALKNDAH ; IN DICTION. 

, Cycles and Cycling. History avd Dc- 
vvlopmetif. It is liard to fix deflnitely 
the origin of an invention that has had so 
continuous a development as the cycle. 
Velocipt'des and machines driven by 
hand, %vitli 3 or 4 wheels, were known in 
England at the (ilose of the 18th cent. 
The earliest 2-wheeled device in the 
nature of a bicycle appeai*ed In Paris in 
1808, while an improvement of the same 
invention was introduced into England in 
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1818 by a Baron von Drais, of Mannheim, 
Germany, was known as the ‘drais- 
nene* and popularly as the 'dandy- 
horse/ It imsisted of 2 wheels, about 
30 in. in dBtDieter, one running: in the 
track of tlia dthor, and connected by a 
wooden beam, which supported the 
saddle. The front of the beam sustained 
an arm-rest. Propulsion was obtained by 
the rider sitting astride over the beam, 
resting his arms on the arm-rest and 



THE ‘hobby-horse,* 1818 


alternately striking against the giotmd 
with his right and left foot. This 
machine, however, speedily became the 
butt of comic writers and caricaturists, 
among others George Oruikshank, and 
succumbed to their ridicule. The dandy- 
horse was developed, however, by 
Kirkpatrick Macmillan, a blacksmith of 
Duinlriosshire, who affixed cranks to the 
axle of the rear wheel and actuated them 
by long levers. This invention dates from 



1840 at latest; but Macmillan’s claims 
were hardly known in his life-time, and 
the credit of being the originator of the 
first 2-wheeled single-track mechanically 
propelled machine weuj given to Gavin 
Dalzell, a cooper of Lesmahagow in 
Lanark, who in 1846 produced a copy of 
Macmillan’s machlno. The next develop¬ 
ment of the cycle took place in the 
sixties. In 1864 a Frenchman, Pierre 
LaJlement, fitted cranks and pedals to the 
front wheel of the dandy-horse. The 
necessity of maintaining balance naturally 


led to the introduction of the movable 
head, which enabled the relative positions 
of the front and rear wheels to be changred 
and equilibrium maintained. This in¬ 
vention culminated in the high bicycle 
known as the ‘ boneshaker,* on account of 
the vibration caused by its frame being of 
wood and its wheels shod with iron tyres. 
At the Bi\me time numerous other devices, 
including tricycles of various types, were 
placed on the mrkt under the name of 
velocipedes. The boneshaker attained a 
widespread popularity and was used ex¬ 
tensively by the upper and middle classes 
of society* It bad, however, little advan¬ 
tage over walking, and its discomfort 
and danger threatened to cause it to be 
relegated to the long list of obsolete in¬ 
ventions when a new direction was given 
to its development. Instead of a front- 
wheel-driven macliine, a reversion was 
made to rear-driven C., with power 
transmitted by a chain. This was the 
origin of the modern safety bicycle, and 
credit for it is duo to J. K. Starley, of 
Coventry, who i>rf»ducod the type in 1885. 



The greatest step of all w as perhaps the 
invention of tl»e pneumatic tyre by 
Thornpson in 1816 and its ‘re-invention* 
in 1888 by .1. B. Dimlop, a veterinary 
surgeon, which secured pennauently 
the position of the bicycle as a vehicle 
for transport and j^leasure. Steadily 
increasing in popularity, the bicycle 
underwent an extraordinary boom in the 
ycjars 1896 and 1897, when company after 
comi>any w'ae floated. The result, how¬ 
ever, w'as overcapitalisation of the in¬ 
dustry, which seriously affected the 
position of affairs for many yc^ars. It 
would be impossible to record all the 
iniumierable contriv^ances, many in¬ 
genious, many ridiculous, that have been 
tho\ight of for improving the efficiency 
of the bicycle. The cliain-drivcm machine 
was threatened by the bant>am bicycle, 
with front-wheel drive, and by the chain- 
less rear-driven machine. Advocates were 
found for exceptionally long cranks and ex¬ 
ceptionally short cranks. Such devices 
made no permanent headway, but others 
firmly estab. themselves. The tangent spoke 
diffuses tlio stress throughout the wheel, and 
has quite ousted the old direct spoke. Plung¬ 
er or tyre brakes have given way before the 
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modorn rim and hub braketj Operated either the practice to fit this tube horizontal, 
by fixed rods or cablei^. Most cyclists Finality in the shape of the frame was a 
who ride to business and for pleasure long time In being reached, but even now 
use a free wheel. Some time trialists and novel shapes are still produced in an 
all track cycUsts have a fixed wheel, but endeavom* to make a better frame. The 
for massed-start rnoing on the open roads tubas of a frame can either be welded 
and on circuits, variable gears ai‘e used together or joined by lugs which are used 
and are usually of the doraillear type, on a brtized frame. From the engineer’s 
Hub gears are popular with many non- point of view the lady’s machine is less 
racing cyclists os this typo of gear usually satisfactory, as an open frame is used, 
gives 3 or 4 alternative ratios. With the Only keen women cyclists use frames 
deraillour gear up to 5 ratios can be similar to those used by men. Tandem 
obttiined with a single chain ring, and cycUsts and tricyclists are still to be seen 
with a double one twice the number. In in varying numbers. Their machines are 
practice, many racing cyclists have 10 usually used for touring and racing as they 

f ears by fitting a double chain ring with are unsuitable for business riding. 

sprockets on the roar hub. Varicnis Manufacture. Most cycles used in this 
models of saddle are available, the choi(3o country are of Brit, manuf., although some 



The Raleigh Cycle Co. Ltd. 

A MODERN CYCLE 

Gent’s Sports Tourist Model. 


of saddle depending on the rider. Some i racing cyclists prefer Continental machines 
saddles are narrow and hard, othoi*s are and accessories. At the end of the last 
broad and well sprung. Acc<jrding to law, cent, an attempt was made to place lan^ 
2 brakes must bo fitted to every cycle and quantities of Amer. machines on the 
a fixed wheel is deemed to coustitute a Brit, mrkt, but without success. Now 
brake. Front and remr lamps must be the U.S.A. provides Brit, manufacturers 
fitted during the hours of darkness ulth one of thoir main export mrkte. 
together with a rottector, all of which The cycle industry in this country is 
must conform to the existing regulations, mainly based around Nottingham and 
Tubular tyres oi’e often fitted to the Birmingham, and the machines produced 
wheels of racing cycles instead of the are exported throughout the world and 
normal tyres and iimor tubes. A tubular ai-e renowned for their high quality, 
is a tyre with the iuner tube contiiined Cyclinij as a Sport. With the develop- 
iuside it, the whole being sewn so that it meat of the motor industry cycling 
can bo quickly taken from or fitted to declined in popularity, but in recent years 
wheels. The diamond frame has become it has gained in importance. The inter- 
80 familiar that it is possible to regard it nationally recognised governing body for 
as the permanent form; originally made cycling in this country Is the National 
with the top tube sloping upwards Cyclists’ Union (N.C.U.), founded in 1878 
iowoi'ds the head, it has now long been and the oldest cycling body In the world. 
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It has aliii<»8t 30,000 members tlirousrboiit 
the Brit. Isles; these include the members 
of the Kcottiah (Cyclists' Union and the N. 
Ireland Cycling Federation, which are 
affiliated to the N.CMT. It governs road 
and track racing and has an uMfroement 
with the Rt»ad Time Trials (’ouncil 
(H.T.T.C\) which controls time trialling. 
National charnpiou8hii»s are promoted by 
the N.C.U. and K.T.T.C. ^lt various 
distances, and rt»cords can be estab. for 
performances for various distaiic,es or 
times as laid down in the rules of each 
body. Altliongli the N.C.U. caters for 
toming, a large number of tourists are 
membei-s of the Cyclists’ Touring Club, 
also founded in 1878. Professional racing 
has never tl. in this country, although it is 
a major sport on the (’ontinent, whei*© 
many ‘ela>;Kic’ races are held annually on 
road and track. The most famous 
professional stjigo-race in the world is the 
Tour de Franco, wliich lasts for almost a 
mouth. In 1963 the Frenchman T..ouison 
Bobet won the event, winning again in 
the 2 following years. Bobet was also 
world professional champion in 1964. 
Many professional tours are held all over 
the world, but no.vt in importance is the 
Giro dTtnlia. The 1960 race, won i».v 
Charly Gaul (Luxembourg), has gone 
down in cycling hist, as the iruist gruellitig I 
ever held owing to severe cold and snow- | 
storms in the ints. In 19.60 R<3g Harris j 
(Great Britain) won 6 of the 0 major 
sprint Grand.]’fix; the remaining <mc was 
won by the other Raleigh professional 
cyclist, Cyril Peacock (Great Britain). 
The Pejice Race, held from Warsaw 
through Berlin to Prague one year, and in 
the reverse direction the next, lasts for 
almost a fortnight and is recognised as 
one of tlie tnost arduous stage-races. In 
Aug. of each year a series of world 
championships is held in one of the 
Euroiiean countries. Amateur and pro¬ 
fessional riders each have their own 
sprint, pursuit, and road-race titles; there 
Is also a professional inotor-pa,co<l ra<re, 
together with oyclo-eross and cycle ball 
championships. At the end of 196(> all 
women’s world records were held by 
Russians and most of the men’s records 
by It. riders. Many counties are now 
showing an interest in cycle racing, 
amongst them the U.S.A., the Rt^f). of I., ; 
and Russia, and competition may sliortly 
be CToatcr than ever before. The pro¬ 
fessional winner of a world cluimpionship 
receives more and bettor contracts, and 
the amateur rider gets a chance to break 
Into professional cycling. The amateur 
riders produced in Great Britain in recent 
years have demonstrated that the 
standard of rirling is steadily improving 
and that Britain is on(;o again considered 
to be a leading cycling nation. Apart 
from the achiovomeuts of Reg Tliirns and 
Cvril Peacock as piofessioiials, Norman 
Shell was pursuit champion in 1966, and 
at the 1966 Olympic Games Great 
Britain won 1 silver and 2 bronze medals. 

World champions for 1956 were as 
follows: 

Sprint: Professional, A. Maspes (Italy); 
Amateur, R. Rousseau (France). 


Pursuit: Professional, 0. Messina 
(Italy); Amateur, E. Baldini (Italy). 

Rood Race: Professional, R. Van Hteen- 
hergen (Holland); Amateur, F. Mahu 
(Holland). 

Motor-paced: Professional, G. French 
(Anstrulia). 

Cifclina in JVarfare. The cyclist before 
1914 proved his inilitary value rather b.v 
experience gained iTi manoeuvres than in 
tmtiial warfare. His value wjis con¬ 
siderable wliere good roads were to be 
found, and an early typo of army machine 
was tlie quadricyolo which had a machine- 
gun mounted on it. At tlie commence¬ 
ment of the First World VV^ar the War 
Oftice realised tlie value of the cycle, and 
what had hitherto been a section attacbed 
to an infantry unit became the Army 
Cyclist Corps. In the St‘Cond VN'orld War 
sev. armies produced folding cy(des for 
the use of their paratroops utter inalcing a 
landing in ctieniy ter. 

Sec A. Davis. 7'he Velocipede: Its 
History and Practical Hints Hoir to Use /f, 
j 1869: 11. .1. Mecredy and G. Storu^v. The 
Art and Pastitnc of Cycling, 1896; H. (J. 

I Wells, The }yheels of (Atnnce, 1896; S. 

' Wright. Errrybody's Cycling L(ia\ 1903: 
W. F. Grew, The Cycle Industry, 1921; 
G. H, Staruer, Tifts /or Cyclists, 1926; 
W. Filzuater Wray, '/'he KulAos Papers, 
1927; ,1. T. Lightwood, The Romance of 
the Cyclists' I'ouring Chib, 1928; K. 
Thorenfeldt, Round the World on a Cycle, 
1929; H. VV’. Bartleet. RartlecVs Uirycle 
Rook, 1931; N. Spencer, The. Arl of 
(Cycling, 1948; H. IJ. England (ed.), The. 
Second Patterson Book, 1962; Reg C. 
Shaw, (f/rling, 1963; C. R. Woodard, 
Scientific Training for Cycling, 1964. 
.lournals are Rest Sport (ann. review of tlie 
National Cyclists’ Union): Courevr (bi¬ 
monthly); Cycling (weekly); Cycling 
Manual (ann.); CycUsis' Touriny Club 
Oazeffe (monthly to memhers): Kvklos, 
the Cyclists' Annual', Wheels port (National 
Cyclists’ Union, monttily). 

Cyclic compounds, see RiNO Com- 
POUNPH. 

Cyclitis, intlamniation of the ciliary 
body. See Eyk. 

Cyclobarbitone, see Bahbituha i'fx. 

Cyclo^raph, also Aroograph or Curvo- 
graph, instrument for drawing a curve 
1 without refereiico to the centre. It is 
l usually formed of an elastic strip, which 
is adjustable to a given curve, and serves 
to transfer the latter to another plat or 
anot her place on the plat. 

Cyclone, region of low barometric 
pressure. In modern mettwrologioal 
usage, the ^vord is restricted to the 
intense ‘revolving storms’ of the tropics, 
and in temperate hits, areas of low 
pressure are called depressions or loirs 
(see, Metkorology). The term (). covers 
storms in the Indian Ocean, the Bay of 
Bengal, and tlie Arabian Sea; but such 
storms are called hurricanes (q.v.) in 
the Gulf of Mcxic'o, the W. Indies, the 
Florida, coast and the U.S.A. generally, 
typhoons h\.x.) in the Chitia Sea and 
around Japan, and bagnios in the 
Philippines. The tropical C. is charac¬ 
terised by a sharp fall of pressure from 
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the outer edge of the etorai to the centre, 
with nearly circular isobars. Winds of 
great strength blow counter-clockwise^. In 
the N. hemisphere (clockwise in the S. 
hemisphere), around tlie cjeutral area, or 
‘eye', where for a few s(iunre miles calm 
prevails, f’.s are seasonal, developing 
chiefly towards the end of the hot seasons, 
but the number reported varies consider¬ 
ably from year to year. For details see 
Hurrioanf., Tornado, and Typhoon. 

Cyclopean Masonry, in primitive Ok 
architecture (e.g, at Tiryns and Mycenae), 
archaic masonry com]>o8ed of enormous 
and irregular blocks, fancifully attributed 
to the mythical race of giarjts, the 
Cyclopes: also a loose tenn for any 
masonry composed of large and irregular 
blocks. 

Cyclopes (Ok ‘round-eyed’), according 
to liomer a lawless baud of Sicilian 
shepherds, gigantic in size, who despised 
Zeus and caught and devoured Imman 
beings. Their king, Polyphemus, had 
only one eye: hence the whole race were 
80 described by later writers. Actjording 
to Hesiod they were three, Ai*gOH, 
Brontes, and .^teropcs. They were the 
Bons of Uranus and Oacn and were Titans. 
They were Imrled into Tartarus bv 
CroiHis, but delivered by Zeus, whose 
servants they becanie, hu-ging his timndcr- ' 
bolts and armour. 7’hey also made a I 
shield for PltiUi and a trident for Neptune, j 
Ultimately they were dc'stroycd bv 
Apollo, for forging th(‘ thunderbolt with 
which Zeus killed AcH<‘nlaTans. Tn a later 
tradition, owing to tlicir connection with 
certain volcanoes they wore regarded us 
the scrvjuitH of Hephaestus (Vulcan), in 
whose workshops in Aetna, Tiomnos, and 
Lipari they worked. I’Ik' C. were wor- 
Bhippcd tis gods, and a temple dedicated 
to them stood in (-orinth. The walls of 
Mycenae and other (Jk tns wertJ called 
‘cyclopcan’ fm account of their strength. 
According to Strabo, the were builders 
from Thrace or Lycia, who settled in 
Argolis. 

Cyclops, genus of (tope])od crnstuceaiis, 
represents the frcHh-waUu* family (’yclo* 
pidae. The species arc very numerous and 
minute. 

Cyclopteridae, the family name of the 
Ashes known popularly ns liimp-suekers 
from the fre(ju(?nt presence of a sucking 
disc formed from the united ventral tins. 
C. lumpufi, the eot;k-and-hen paddle, is 
found on Brit. co;ist8. 

Cyclostoniata (Hk. circle, skmiata, 

mouths), or Marsipobranchii, name given 
to a cla.ss of verUjhrate animals usually 
grouped with the Ashes, but separated 
from them by various characteristic 
features. The Mptnaes are eel-like and 
generally mariiu', u ith a gi-istly skeleton, 
persistent noto<diord, scaleless skin, jaw¬ 
less suctorial mouth, sti'oight intestine. 
Simple heart, with the gill Alameuts set on 
the inner walls of a series of gill pouches 
and with a single, median n^isal opening. 
The smooth skin is very slimy, and the 
suctorial mouth is used as an organ of 
attachment when the C. Ax themselves to 
their prey. They dwell in the depths of 
the sea or in rivs., and many are parasitic 


in habit. After attachment to their prey 
(generally other fishes) the flesh is rasped 
off by the piston-liko movements of a 
toothed, muscular tongue. The 2 best 
known species are Myxins glutinosaf the 
common hag-Ash, and Lampetra flumatilis, 
the fresh-water lamprey. They occur in 
temperate regions of both hemispheres, 
and in lengHi vary from a few in. to 2 ft. 
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I Cyclotron, machine devised by O, E, 

I Laurejuje and Livingston in 1H31 f(»r 
I producing a, stmiin of electrically charged 
I atoms or nneJej travelling at a very high 
I speed. It consivsts of an evacuated 
' enclosure lying between the Aat, circuUr 
pole pieces of a largo electi'omagnet. 
Within this (3n(!losure ui*e two ‘dees’, 
rather like the two halves of fi Aat closed 
tin of polish wdiich has been divided along 
a diameter, i.e. shaped like the letter D. 
An altcrnatiug electric Aeld is set up be¬ 
tween tin* dees, and charged atoms ore 
released between tliem. The electiic 
Aeld accelerates eiudi atom to a high 
speed, and after the atom has i>as8ed out 
of the re^on between the. plates it enters 
the de<3 itself where there is no elecjtrie 
Aeld but where tlio magnetic field causes it 
to travel in a circular path about the axis 
of the pole pieces of the magnet. After it 
has travei'sed a semi circle the atom is 
again in the space between the plates, 
and if the electric field is now reversed 
the atom is not retarded, but is furtlier 
accelerated. It now traverses another 
semicircle of larger radius because of its 
increased speed, returning to the space 
between the plates at a time when the 
elc<‘tric Acid Inis aga.iu been reversed, and 
receiving a Hirther impetus. The time 
to traverse one half-circle dci)end8 only on 
the natirn^ of the particle and the (fixed) 
magnetic field. In this way the speed of a 
sti'oam of (diarged atoms is gradually 
biAlt up until their velocity is enormous, 
and they are trtivelling near the edge of 
the circular euolosure. The sti’eam is 
allowed or caused to pass out at one point 
near the edge, and to fall on a target of a 
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suitable mafe^al, whore it may produce 
atoms of b%or elements {see Atom, 
Atomic STWptmrRE). Many of the atoms 
formed by me collisions at the tanprot are 
radioactive. In this way radiooctlTe 
types of elements such os phosphorus can 
be produced. These are of value for the 
information they afford about processes 
occurringr In living orffaiiisms, for if they 
are mixed with food the subsequent hist, 
of the atoms can be followed by observiiuf 
their radioactivity. Concentrated radio¬ 
active materisiis can also bo accumulated 
for other parposes such as the treattnent of 
cancer, etc. The cyclotron can be used to 
produce protons with enerpries up to about 
10 MeV {see Electrox Vot.t), for pole 
piece diameters of about 60 ins., without 
undue difficulty. Near this energy, the 
relativistic Increase of niiiss of the 
accoleraU'd particle beciomes siguiftoant 
and the faster particles get out of step 
with the slower particles. time to 

traverse one half-circle is irmjle, whore 
m is the mass and e the charge of the 
particle, and H the magnetic lleld, and 
clearly depends on m. Machines have 
been designed to overcome this ditficnlty 
using magnetic fields that vary together 
with the frequency of the electric fields. 
^>e€ Synchuoclotrox; Synchuotuon; 
Betatron, 

Gyonus: 1. Son of Apollo, changed into 
a swan. 

2. Son of Poseidon, fatlicr of Tones and 
Homithea, and king of Colonac in Troaa. 
His second wife, Pliilonome, fell in love 
with her stepson; repelled by him, she 
accused iilm to his father, who threw both 
liim and his daughter in a chost into the 
sea. But the chest was driven to the is. of 
Leiicophrys; the inhab. elected Tenes king, 
and ho called the is. Tenodos after his 
name. In the Trojan war C. w^as slain by 
Achilles. 

3. Son of Sthenelus, king of the 
Ligurians, and a friend and relation of 
PhaOthon, changed by Apollo into a swan, 
and placed among the stars, 

Cydnus, riv. of Cicilia, rising in Mt 
Taurus and flowing through Tarsus into 
the Mediterranean. C. was famous for the 
coldness of its waters, through bathing in 
which while overheated Alexander tlio 
(Ireat nearly lost his life. Frederick 
Barbarossa was drowned in one of its 
tributaries (1190). 

Cydonia, quince, family llosaceao, a 
genus of one species, C. oblonga, .a decid¬ 
uous tree, which came to Britain in 1573 
from the Mediterranean region, though 
its ultimate origin is doubtful. See Chaeno- 
MBhBS. _ 

Cydweli, see Kidwelly. 

Cygnus (‘the Swan’), constellation, 
comprising about 200 stars visible to the 
naked eye, which lies between Pogiisus 
and Draco. The N. Cross Is formed by 
8 of the prin. stars in C. The constellation, 
the brightest star of which is a Cygni 
(magnitude 1*3), contains many objocjts 
of interest, not the least being the star 
61 Cy^, a star of the fifth magnitude. 
This star was the first to have its parallax 
{i.e, its distance from the earth) calculated, 
by Bessel in 1838, who announced for it 


a parallax of 0 • 32'^, since reduced to 0 ♦ 24', 
which corresponds to a light-year distance 
of about 13^. 

Cylinder, in reciprocating steam and 
internal combustion engines (q.v.), cham¬ 
ber in which the heat energy of the steam 
or fuel Is transformed into the kinetic 
energy of the piston. It is usually of cast 
iron or steel, but in modern i.c. engines 
the very high temps, make the use of 
special alloys noi^essary. A particular 
problem arises from the alternate heating 
and coobng during the stroke which, 
owing to the high fi’equoncy of alterna¬ 
tion, Is confined to a thin skin of the inner 
simface. In steam engines the 0. is 
surrounded by a steam jacket, in water- 
cooled i.c. engines by a water jacket; in 
air-cooled onginos the outer surface is 
provided with metal ribs. 

Cylinder, surface traced out by a line 
moving parallel to its original direction 
and always ]>aHMing through the circum¬ 
ference of a cuiwe. The term is also 
applied to the solid c.ontained by the 
surface and two parallel planes inter¬ 
secting it, and in particular to a right 
circular C. which may be described by the 
revolution of a rectangle about one of its 
sides. Tlie ('. is a developable surface, 
i.e. it may he rolled out to form a plane 
surface. The soc'tion of a right C. formed 
by cutting the solid by a plane at right 
angles to the ]>ara-llel surfaces is a circle; 
an ohli(iue section gives nn ellipse. Tho 
volume of a right ('. is obtiiincd by 
multiplying the area of tho circular base 
by the height, that is, volume = irr*h, 
wheit* r - radius of bases and h - height. 
I’iic area of the emrved surfueo is obtained 
from the^ formula 2iTr?i, or the circumfer¬ 
ence of the base multiplied by tho height. 

Cyllarus, a centaur, killed at the 
wedding feast of Pirithous. The hoi-se of 
Castor was likewise called ( 

Cyllene: 1. The highest mt in Pelopon¬ 
nesus, on tho frontiers of Arcadia and 
Achaia, sacred to Hermes, who had a 
temple on tho summit, was said to have 
been h. there, and was hence called C. 

2. Seaport tn of Elis (q.v.). 

Cylon, Athenian who lived in the 
seventh century bc. Ho was vie.tor at 
tho Olympic games (640), and tried (630) 
to make himself tyrant of AtJiens, taking 
possession of the Acropolis during a 
fc'stival. He and his followers were 
closely besieged, however, and finally 
fled to tho altar of Athena for refuge. 
Mcgaclos persuaded them to leave this 
altar, to which they are said to have 
attached themselves by a string. On 
doing so, all except Cylon (who escaped) 
were murdered by their enemhis at the 
altar of the Eurneuides. 

Cymbals (Lat. ci/niha, hollow vessel), 
pair of thin, round, metal plates, hollowed 
in the centre, vrith a leather strap attached 
by which to hold them. The sound Is 
obtained not only by clashing them 
together but by rubbing their edges. It 
C4in bo loud and harsh, but is also capable 
of producing a kind of soft swish. The 
C. are indefinite in pitch. They are often 
used with the bass arum, esp. In military 
bands. The original C. were probably 
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very different In tone, with more of a bell- 
like sound. Tbeir use is very anct; they 
were known among the Egyptians, and 
were used by the Qks in the worship of 
Cybele. 



Cymbeline, ««« Cunobelin. 

Cyme* in botany an inflorescence in 
which each branch is stopped in its 
gi’owth after producing a single flower, 
when it is forced to form lateral branches, 
which are themselves stopped after form¬ 
ing one flower. 

Cynaegirus, brother of the poet Aeschy¬ 
lus, distinguished himself by his valour 
at the battle of Marathon (q.v.). Accord¬ 
ing to Herodotus, when the Persians were 
endeavouring to escape by sea, C, 8 el 2 ed 
one of their sliips to keep it back, but fell 
with his right hand out off. 

Cynanohum, family Asclepiadaceae, 
enus of twining herbs, pollinating their 
owers by trapping and holding insects 
for a time. C. acuminatifolinmn the 
Mosquito Plant, or CYuel Plant, of Japan, 
C. acuturii, S. Europe, are hardy, white- 
floworlng border plants; C. f<trmosiwiy 
Peru, a greenhouse climber with pale 
green flowers. 

Cynara, Modihirranean genus of com- 
osite plants, contains the two well- 
nown i>lant8, the articliok© and the 
cardoon. scolymns, the artichoke, has 

long been cultivated as a kiU'hon garden 
plant. cardunculus, the cardoon, is 

eaten like ceEry. 

Cynewulf (8th cent.), poet, b. pro])ably 
Northumbria. Nothing delinite is known 
of his life, but it is clciir that, unlike 
C’sedmon (q.v.), the other prin, early 
Eng. poet, he was an educated man, 
familiar with the liturgy and literatui’e 
of the Lat. Church of his day, and his 
poetry shows considerahlo imaginative 
power. He wrote nllitcrativo verso in 
the Northern dialect of O.E. Formerly 
many poems wM?re attributed to him, but 
it is now agi'eed that only 4 ar<< certainly 
his. iiiey are Elt tif' and Tfia Fafes of the 
AposthSy preserved in the Verccili Book at 
Vercelli in N. Itely; and The Ascension and 
JtUiana, foujid in t he Exeter Book, which 
is In the possession of ExeU^r Cathedral. 
In all of these C.’s runic ‘signature’ is 
interwoven with the verse. The former 
2 poems were ed. by G. P. Krapp, 193*2, 
and the latter 2 by G. P. Krapp and 
E. V. K. Hobble. 1936. Of them all, the 
fluest is Ftenet w hich describes the finding 
of the Cross by the JCinpress Helena, 
mother of Constantine the Great. The 


AscenHon is the 2nd paz‘t of a long 
work, Chriett which is commonly held 
to be the work of 3 different authors. See 
C. W. Kennedy, The Poe^ns of CynewM 
translated into English Proset 1910: K. 
Sisam. Cyneumlf and his Poetry (Brit. 
Academy lecture), 1933. 

Cynics, The, sect of Gk philosophers 
deriving from the school of Antisthenes 
(q.v.). Their name has been said to have 
arisen from the Cynosaiges (q.v.), where 
Antisthenes taught; but it is more pro¬ 
bably based upon the nickname (kudn «= 
dog) of Diogenes of Sinope (q.v.). For 
the early Cynics (e.g. Diogenes, Crates, 
and Zeno) virtue was the highest good, 
learning and pleasure to be despised. Later 
members of the school (e.g. Demetrius 
and Demonax) forgot the saving grace of 
self-control and degraded human life to 
a mere brutish level. See II. Dudley, A 
History of Cynicism, 1937. 

Cynodon, a small genus of Graminea^ 
foimd in S. Africa and Australia. Cf. 
dactylont the dog’s tooth, or Bermuda 
grass, is, however, world-wide in distribu¬ 
tion, and in England grows on the shores 
of Devon and Cornwall. C. linearis is the 
durvagrass of the E. 

Cynoglossum, family Boraginaceae; 
genus of cosmopolitan biennial or peren¬ 
nial herbs. C. offlcinale, hound’s-tongue, 
and the more rare C, germanicumt green 
hound’s-tongue, are native to Britain 
and Europe; both biennial, with dis- 
agi'eeable, mouse-like smell, and onetime 
medical uses against scrofula. C. amabilet 
China, is a i)opular garden biennial. 

Cynoidea, one of the sections of the 
Carnivora (q.v.), consisting of dog-like 
animals. There is a single family, the 
Canidne, and the species is distributed 
over the whole world, with the exception 
of Now Zealand, and many of their fossil 
remains have been found. The fox, wolf, 
dingo, prau’ie >volf, and all varieties of dogs, 
wild or domesticated, belong to this group. 

Cjmomorium Cocoineum, the single 
species of its genus in the family Balano- 
phoraceae, is a Mediterranean plant. By 
old herbalists it was called Fungus meh- 
iensiSy and w^as valued for its astringent 
properties, hut it is now a rarity and an 
object of cmlosity to botanists. The 
discovery of the m©dicin€il properties of 
this parasitic plant dates from remote 
times, and in 1740 the knights of Malta 
sot so high a value on it that they guarded 
the passage to the spot where it grew with 
the strictest jealousy. 

Cynosarges, gymnasium, sacred to 
Heracles, outeide Athens, for the use of 
those who wore not of pure Athenian 
blood; here taught Antisthenes (q.v,). See 
CvNirs. 

Cynoscephalae (dogs' heads), two hills 
of Thessaly in Greece, near Larissa. 
Her© in 197 bo the Bom. consul, FlamJ- 
niniis, defeated Philip of Macedon. 

Cynossema, ‘Dog’s Tomb,’ promontory 
in the Tliracian Cbersonesus, so oallea 
because it was supposed to be the tomb of 
Hecuba (q.v.), who had previously been 
changed into a dog. 

Cynosure (Gk kunosoura, a dog’s tail), 
name for the constellation of the Little 
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He«fcr, which contains the Pole Star. The 
Phoenician mariners steei’ed their course 
this (joiistelhition, while the Greeks 
>jil^ by the (Jreat Bear. The name 
has been transferred to any tiling atten¬ 
tively observed. 

Gynosurus Cristatus, the crested dog’s- 
tail grass, or gold-seed, is a well-known 
asture-gi’ass of the old world, and 
onrishos in Britain. The roots grow 
deeply and the plant thus remains green 
in dry weather when othen- grasses ai'o 
burnt. 

Cynthia, one of the many luiinc's of the 
Gk goddess Artemis (q.v.), taken from 
Mt Cynthns (q.v.). 

Cynthus, mt of Delos, (’elebrated as the 
bp. of Apollo and Artemis, who were 
liene^j called Cynthiiis and Cynthia 
respectively. 

Cyparissus, son of Telcphiis, who 
inadvertently killed his favourite stag, 
and, seized wdth immoderate grief, was 
changed into a cypress. 

Cyperaoeae, family of abont 3000 
glumaceons monocotyledons, having much 
the appearance of grasses. In England a 
lai^o number of the species are called 
sedges, and arc employed in the raanuf. 
of ‘rush’ mats and bottoms for chairs. 
Genera include Carex, CUcuiiuvi, Oyperas. 
Erwi^homm, BlyamuSt Hypolytrum, 
Scripus, I sole-pis, etc. 

Cyperus, genus of the family Cyperaoeae, 
which contains about 500 species of rush- 
like plants found in all w'armcr regions 
but not in cold. C. escxdcnius, chufa, of 
S. Europe, India, etc., is grown for its 
edible roots. (J, papyrus^ the Egyptian 
Tiuper reed, is the source of the papyrus of 
anct times. O. lonyus, gallugalc, and C. 
fit sens are natives of Britain. 

Cyphal, see CHEur.ERiA. 

Cypraeidea, family of gastropod mol¬ 
luscs wliich contains the cowry (q.v.). 
The species are often large and beautiful, 
and most of them dwell in warm seas. 
Besides the existing specicis, of which there 
are 2 or 3 hundred, fossil remains have 
been discovered from the Upper .Tiira. 

Cy-pres, term used in connection with 
charitable trusts or iiscs (q.v.). Where an 
instrunjerit creating a trust discloses an 
intentUm to i)enetit charitable purposes 
generally, or, as it is called, a ‘general 
intention of cliarity,’ without mentioning 
any partieuhir charity or charitable 
purpose; or specifles a ]»ai’ticular charit¬ 
able purpose which either cannot be | 
carried out, as for example wiiero an 
institution intended tf) bo benefited has 
ceased to exist, or wdiich doc^s not exliaust 
the whole of the trust fund, the chancery 
div. will itsrlf declare the charitable 
purpose to which the trust fund or surplus 
(as the case may be) is to be devoted; and 
in so doing it will oiTeelufite the settlor’s 
intentions as nearly (cy-pres) as possible. 
Where it is imiiossible to carry out any 
charitable purpose approximating to that 
in the mind of the settlor, the court may 
construei the settlor’s intention by the 
light of other chaiitable trusts (if any) 
in the same settlement. See Snell, On 
fApiity; and Hanhury, Mode.rn Equity. 

Cypress, or Cupreasus, genus of ooiii- 
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ferous plants, of which all the 12 speoiee 
ai*e evergreen shrubs or trees, and are 
natives of N. America, the MeditexTanean, 
and Asia. C. semperviren-s, the common 
or upright C., is a plant of gloomy aspect 
but fragrant smell; it is sometimes culti¬ 
vated in Britain, but the climate is too 
damp ami cold for It to flourish. It has 
been identified as the U. of the Scriptures, 
and the c!‘oss of ( Jlirist is bebtwod by some 
to have been made from this tree; but, on 
the td-her hand, the Ilch. word for tlio O. 
of Scripture, tirzah. is derived from taraz 
connoting ‘strcngtli,’ so that there is 
moans of identifying it, and Indeed the 
Heb. word for C. is berosh, often trans. 
cedar or fir. TJio variety (\ horizoiitaHs^ 
the spreading O., is a more hardy plant 
than tlie common U., and its gratjcful 
spreading branehos make it a beautiful 
object. (\ fusitanica, the cedar of Goa, is 
a drooinng species, and its leaves have a 
singularly glaucous colour. C. funebris is 
a native of China and bivirs weojilng 
branches; C. lawsoniana grows in Upper 
California and yields good timber; C. 
frayrans Is often cultivated, but occurs 
wild in N. America; (\ mnerocarpa, the 
Monterey C., is a hardy species found in 
California; ('. nootkaievMs (from Nootka 
Sound) grows in N. America, attaining a 
height of over KlO ft. See Fokkstry. 

Cyprian (Cyprianus) Thasoius Caeoilius 
(c. AD 200-58), St and Eatlier of the 
(Jhnrch, was b. of heathen parents, but in 
245 w'as baptised. Thereupon he gave all 
his w'eoltli to tlio poor, so that the 
‘acclamation’ and ‘friendly violence’ of 
the whole city obliged him in 248 to 
accept the bishopr ic of Carthage. When 
Dociiis began his ruthless irerseeutlons in 
250, (’. was greeted everywluiro w ith pagan 
cries of 'Cyprianmn ad leuneui ’ so that he 
sought safety in flight. At Gallus’s ac¬ 
cession lie returned to ('arthuge, ‘251, and 
was soon drawn into the <iuestion of the 
re-baptism of heretics and the readmission 
into the Chureh of tbost* wdio had 
fallen away during the recjont persemtions. 
C. was inclined to ienienco, whereas Nova- 
tian wished tluar entire ex(;liiKion. From 
^C.’h letters the reader obtains a lively 
Iiicture of tlie struggle of the early (’huren 
and the hitter animosities aroused by 
ciuestioiiH of tioetriue arid discipline, also 
an insight into the poetic feeling and 
tend<‘rneHs of the wniter. C. did not 
hestitate to dispute with his ‘brother* 
Pope Stophaniis, and in 2.")r*, at a synod 
in Cartilage, he opcidy deeiared that he 
nicogiiised no jiidicJnl autliority of the 
Iloiii. over tlie ottier (’hristian bishops, 
who wore substantially liis equals. On 
the proeianiatioii of Valerian as emperor 
in 258, C. once more had to flee. In the 
same year he bravely and glady suffered 
martyrdom. ‘God be thanked!’ he cried 
on iiearing his senteiuM*, faithful to his 
saying that ‘a priest of (Sod . . . may be 
put to death but cannot be overcome. ’ Ills 
JJe Caihalicae EceJiSiac Vnitate is of 
peculiar interest and importance in the 
history of the pajial claims, though the 
authenticity of the passages favouring 
them is disputable. See E. W. Benson, 
Cyprian, His Life, Times and Work, 1897; 
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Ifl. Leigh-Boniiott, Handbook of the Early (1053) did severe damage In the Paphog 
Faihera, 1920. diet. The rivs. are muddy torrents in 

Gyprinidae» a very large and much sub- winter and are dry or reduced to stagnant 
divided family of fishes of the order pools in summer. The largest, the Podias, 
Ostariophysi, is typified by the carp, on which Nicosia stands, and the lalias. 
The family are bony fishes with scaly flow N. and then E. through the plain, 
bodies, naked heads, and toothless There are salt lakes near Larnaca and 
mouths. They are to be found in fresh Limassol. The only other lake of any 
water of the old world and N. America, size, Paralimnl near Famagusta, lias been 
and about 1300 have been classified, drained. Malaria was once prevalent but 
Their diet is chiefly vegetarian, but a few has i*ecently been eliminated. Locusts 
are animal-feeders. The carp, goldfish, formerly did great damage but have been 
rainnovv, dace, loach, chub, roach, tench, brought under control; there has been 
and fresh-water bream are a few well- no serious visitation sim^e 1915. In anti¬ 
known representativcH of the family. quity C. was very ricli in timber, which 

Cyprinodontidae, a family of fishes of the was in great demand for shipbuilding. By 
order Mlcrocyprinl, somewhat resemble 1S78 wanton destruction, forest fires, and 
carps, but have teeth in both jaws, no grazing by goats had caused severe 
barbels, and the head and bo<ly are deforestation. The British have consis- 
covered with scales. The most curious tontly aimed at re-afforestation. 18 per 
genus is Analf/epn, in which the iris of the cent of the area of C. is now forest, mostly 
eyes has 2 pupils; the fishes swim with tlie (-rown reserves. The chief tree is the 
head lialf out of the water, and the lower Aleppo pine. 

pui»il is adapted for sight in water, the (leologically C. is not old; the nnder- 
upper for aerial vision. lying ro<ik8 are probably Oretnceous and 

Cypripedium, a genus of the Orchi- early Focene. At times the is. has been 
daceae, contains over 50 species of grace- submerged and at others joined to the 
ful and beautiful plants, mostly Inhab. of mainland. Limestone and sandstone 
N. America and N. India. They have a provide plentiful good building stoue. 
curious method of pollinatiou, which is The N. mts contain excellent marbles, 
effected usually by bees. C. calceolus, the The plain is alluvial. Sheet erosion is 
lady’s-slipper orchid, is found rarely in serious in plaoeSj gully erosion less so, and 
woods of N. England. It has a crecpir»g terrace cultivation has long been prao- 
rbizome, broad ovate leaves, and tiie Used. Agricultni'e is somewhat baok- 
perlanth is reddish-brown In colour. The w’ard and is hampered by fragmentation of 
labellum, however. Is yellow and slipper- holdings, water shortage, and primitive 
like, the edges being turned inwards. methods. Recently much attention has 
Cyprus, 3rd largest is. in the Mediter- boon given to ogric. education, improving 
ranean, 90 m, W. of Latakia in Syria and stock. iiTigation, and the development of 
46 m. S. of Cape Anamur in Turkey, li<‘s vil. co-operatives. There is a considerable 
between N. lat. 34° 34'and 35° 42', and E. wine, spirit, and soft drinks industry. O* 
long. 32° 16' and 34° 36'. Its length is wine n^sembles Madeira; the Madeira vine 
138 m., average width 45 rn., aix'a 3584 was derived from Cypriot stock. There is 
S(|. m. It is an attractive country of little fish in the sea off (!, In antiquity C. 
plains and mts surrounded by blue seas was famous for copper, a word that may be 
and wide horizons. The NK. lic^adland, connected with the name (’. The chief 
(Uipc St AndiH'as, fonns the extremity of a exports (annual value about 4il8i million) 
long and narrow peninsula. The fertile are cupreous concentrates, iron pyrites, 
plain of the Mesaorin strotclu's across the cupreous jiyrite.s, asbestos, enrobs (used 
centre of the is. Once covered with forest for cattle food), wheat, oranges, potatoes, 
it is now almost treeless, 'fhe surface is raisins, cliFome, wine, and wool. Imports 
broken here and there by tahlolands of now cost about .t3()| million annually, 
rock, 100 to 20(» ft high. Thoro are 2 The budget is about £13i million and has 
mt systems. 'I'hc N. coastal chain, or risen rapidly in recent years. Expendi- 
Kyrehia mts, of which the highest peak is tui-e on develf>pmcnt is about million a 
Kyparissovouno (3357 ft), is steep and year. In 1955 tlie Brit. Cov, approved a 
craggy rather than loftv; its height dovnlopment plan to cost £38 million. 
diiTiinishes steadily towanls the E. The Internal communications are mainly by 
mts in the SW. extend over a third of the road and there is an extensive motor bus 
Is. Among them are (^lionistra (6403 ft), service. The railway from Famagusta 
the liighest point in 0., Adclphi 05305 ft), through Nicosia to Kvrykhoii is now 
Papoutsa (5124 ft), and Machaira or disused. There are regular shipping 
Chionia (4674 ft). Holiday resorts have services to the prin. Mediterranean ports, 
been developed among these mts and the Nicosia airport is an important junction 
Gov. of 0. moves to Troodos during the for Middle E. air routes. Cable lines 
hot weather. The climate of (’. is Modi- connect Larnaca with Egyi)t and Syria, 
ten’anean in character and is healthy. The old 'rurkish weights and measures 
though the heat of the plains has always are in common use. The C. £ is equal to 
been notorious. Winter, from Oct. to the £ sterling and is divided into 1000 mils. 
Mar., is the wet season. Rainfall The prin. tns. which are the capitals of 
varies from 14 in. in the plain to 40 in. in the administrative dists., are Nicosia, the 
the mts, the mean ann. precipitation be- seat of gov. (estimated pop. in 1954, 
ing 19 in. The mean maximum temp, is 43,000), in the centre of the plain; Faina- 
78 -5° F., the moan minimum 54 *7°, and gusta, the chief port, on the K. coast 
the average ann. temp, about 69°. O. is (20,900); Limassol (27,300) and Lumaca, 
subject to earthquakes; the most recent (16,600), ports on the S. coast; Paphos 
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(6600) lilA (3400). There are 

10 nii^ and 617 vils. Of the 

latter inliabited by Greeks, 

about Iw 'W Turks and about 150 by 
both Greeica «nd Tm’ks. Vil. alfaii'S are 
controlled . by muktars and councils 
nominated by the gov. The pop., esti¬ 
mated at 527,000 in 1957, consists mainly 
of Greeks. They belong to the Church of 
C., an autocephalous branch of the E. 
Orthodox Church, subject only to the 
archbishop of C., under whom are the 
metropolitans of Paphos, Citium (Lamaca), 
and Kyrenia. In the vil. a distinctive 
dialect of Gk is spoken. 18 per cent, of 
the people are Turks and Muslims, mostly 
descended from immigrants from Asia 
Minor who came with or soon after the 
Ottoman conquest. They speak Turkish 
or, in some vils, Gi*eek. Ineir religlouB 
leader is an elected Mufti. There are also 
some Aimenians, principally in Nicosia, 
most of whom came as refugees from 
Turkey, and Maronites, originally Arabic 
speaking immigrants from Lebanon. 

C. is of ^eat archaeological interest, 
being very rich in Bronze Age, Hellenistic, 
Rom., and medieval remains. The superb 
Gothic cathedrals of Nicosia and Fama¬ 
gusta are now mosques. The 16th cent, 
walls of both tns smwive, and in the 
Kyrenia mts are the ruins of 3 medieval 
castles and the great abbey of Bellapai's. 
There is an excellent museum in Nicosia. 

Nothing is known of Palaeolithic C. 

In Neolithic times the W. coasts were 
inhabited by a short-headed race. In the 
Bronze Age, which began about 2600 bc, 
a long-headed race akin to the people of 
Asia Minor had flourishing settlements in 
the E. half of C. Greeks began to colonise 
the is. before 1200; Phoenicians followed 
between 1000 and 800. At the time 
unknown languages were spoken in C. and 
a distinctive script, which is still un¬ 
deciphered, was in use. C. was divided 
among petty rulers of whom one of the 
most important was the priest king of 
Paphos. The is. was subject in turn to 
Egypt, Assyria, Persia, and Alexander the 
Great. Ilellenisation wtts completed under 
the Ptolemies. C. followed P^gypt into the 
Rom. lOmpire. Paphos became the cap. 
and chief port; Cicero and Cato the 
younger were among its Rom. governors. 
Paul and Barnabas visited C. and conver¬ 
ted the proconsul Sergius Paulus. Because 
of this apostolic foundation tlie C/h\Lrch of 
C. is independent; the Archbishop U 
consecrated by his sulYragans. In tlic 7th 
cent, tlie coasts HufTered much from Aral) 
raids; the Muslims levied tribute but did 
not colonise Richard I of England 
conquered C. during the 1'hird Crusade. 
He sold it to Guy do l-iusignan, former 
king of Jerusalem, whose successors 
niled C. as independent kings. P'oudalism 
and the Latin (church were estab. In 
the 13tb and 14th cent. C. was very pros¬ 
perous. In 1426 the Mamelukes of 
Egypt invaded C., defeated and captured 
King Janus, pillaged Nicosia, and made(\ 
tributary. In 1489 Veuic(i compelled 
Queen (Catherine (yornaro, widow of 
James IT, to cede C. The Turks con¬ 
quered the is. in 1570-71, besieging and 
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taking Nicosia and Famagusta. Turkish 
rule was uneventful. The serfs were freed 
and the Orthodox Church restored, but 
taxes were oppressive and with the decline 
of the empire there was much misgovem- 
ment. The pop. cleolined until the 18th 
cent., since when it has risen steadily. The 
Gk archbishop was usually the most 
powerful person in C. but in 1821 the 
governor, frightened by the Gk rebellion, 
executed the archbishop and metropoli¬ 
tans. The Church regained much 
influence later. In 1878 Disraeli forced 
the Sultan, then in imminent danger from 
Russia, to cede to Britain the administra¬ 
tion but not the sovereignty of C. In 1914 
C. was amiexed. Turkey recognised the 
annexation by the Treaty of Lausanne 
(1923) and in 192."> it was made a Crown 
colony. There had been a movement for 
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VILLAGE Ht'ENE IN CVI'IICS 

A priest of the Autocephalous Churcli. 

union with Greece {atosia) before 1878, 
though there was no arnied resistance to 
the Turks. Many Greeks and some 
Brit, lioped that Britain w'ould grant <1 
to Greece as liad been done with the 
Ionian Is. The agitation was 

always strenuously oppf)sed by the Turks 
both in and in Turkey. In 1915 C. was 
offered to (<recce in return for armed 
intervention in .Serbia. The otfor wa«s 
rejected and withdrawn. In I9.>1 Gov. 
House in Nicosia was burnt by demonstra¬ 
tors. Troops w'ere sent to C., 2 metro¬ 
politans w’ere banished, and the jiartly 
elected legislative council was suppressed. 
There w^os much popular sympathy with 
the movement in Greece but the Ok 
Gov, remained aloof from the dispute. In 
C. the authorities assumed wide powers to 
ban newspapers and forbid meetings. In 
1946 the Brit. Gov., though refusing to 
discuss enosis, summoned a consultative 
assembly to disemss a constitution. I’he 
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Gk Cypriots were divided. The Left Wing 
parties, as well as the Turks, were wilUng 
to aooopt the Brit, proposals. The Right 
Wing, fed by tlie Church, rejected every¬ 
thing but enosis. The assembly was 
dissolved in 1948. In 1949 the Commu- 
nistw of C. decided to abandon the demand 
for self'gov. and to support the Right 
Wing claim. In 1950 the Church organised 
a plebiscite to show the strength of 
popular demand for enosia. Agitation, 
encouraged by Athens radio, increjiaed 
steadily and in 1954 Archbishop Makarios 
III (q.v.) persuaded the Gk Gov. tr> take 
the questi(>n to TI.N.O. i'he failure of this 
move led to minor disorders in 0. In Dec. 

1954 began the transfer of the H.Q. of 
Brit, land and air forces in the Middle E. 
from the Suez Canal Zone to C. In April 

1955 an organisation mlled EOiCA 
(initials for Gk words meaning Revolu¬ 
tionary Organisation of Cypriot Struggle) 
began a campaign of sabotage and murder 
wliich still continues. Active terrorists 
ar-e few and are thought to be led by 
Grivas, a Gk army otfloer of Cypriot 
birth and an extreme reactionary. The 
Brit. Gov. summoned Greece and Turkey 
to an abortive tiipartitti conferenexj in 
Ijondon. In vSept. 1955 Field-Marshal 
Sir John Harding was made Governor and 
in Nov. a state of emergency was pro¬ 
claimed, which continues. In March 

1956 the Ajrchhishop was deport4'td to the 
Seychelles. Documents have since been 
pub. showing his association with EOKA. 
Brit, troops have caused considerable 
casualties to the terrorists whose victims 
have mostly boon not British but Cypriots 
suspected of pro-British sympathies. In 
Sept. 1950 the Brit, Gov. sent Lord 
Radcliffe (q.v.) to C. to prepare a scheme 
ft)r self-gov. within the Commonwealth 
which would reserve to the Governor 
external affairs, defence, and int-ernal 
security. The proposals wore presented 
in Dec. and accepted by the gov. They 
provide for a cabinet responsible to an 
assembly of 36 members, of whom 6 
would be elected by the Turks of C. on a 
separate electoral roll, 6 would be nomina- 
b^d and would include representatives of 
the small minorities, and the rest would be 
elected by the non-Turkish Cypriots. 
Legislation affecting Muslim institutions 
would Niquiro the tissent of 4 of the 
Turkish members. The Governor would 
nominate a minister for Turkish affairs 
wlio would always be a member of the 
cabinet. Greeks and Turks would bo 
eqmilly represented in the Supreme Court 
and the control of non-communal educa¬ 
tion. The Gk Gov. expressed its dis- 
satisfiictioii. The Turkish Gov. has 
stated that it would accept the partition 
of ('. into Gk and Tui kish areas. In April 

1957 Archbishop Makarios (q.v.) was 
released from exile in the Seychelles. See 
Reports pub. ammally by the Colonial 
Offloo; W. H. Engel, Kypros, 2 vols., 1841; 
L. de Mas Latrie, IliMoire de rile de 
Chypre sous le r^yne de la Maison de 
Lusignan, 3 vols., 1861, 1852-55; J. 
Hackett, History of ihe^ Orthodox Church in 
Cyprus* 1901; E. Oberhummer, Die Insel 
Cyperrit 1903; C. D. Cobham, Excerpta 


Cyprittf 1908; G. .Jeffery, Description of 
the Historic Monuments of Cyprus, 1918; 
C. W. J. Orr, Cyprus under British Rule, 
1918; H. C. Luke, Cyprus under the Turks, 
1571-1878, 1921; C. 1). Cobham, Attempt 
at a Biblitygraphy of Cyprus, 1929; Sir K. 
Storrs and O. ,T. O’Brien, Handbook of 
Cyprus. 1930; R. Gunnis, Historic Cyprus, 
1936; S. Casson, Ancient Cyprus, 1937; 
Sir G. F. Hill, History of Cyprus, 4 vols., 
1940-52; D. Ahistos, Cyprus in History, 
195.5. 

Cypselus, tyrant of Corinth (657- 
627 Bc), was, on his mother’s side, 
connected with the family of Bacchiadae, 
who, having learnt from the oracle that 
this child was to bring about their 
downfall, sent messengers to murder him. 
They were unsuccessful, however, and 
he eventually succeeded in overcoming 
them and in making himself tyrant, 
ruling at Corinth for 30 years. 

Cyr, or Cyrio, see GiRio. 

Cyrano de Bergerac, see Berokrac. 

Cyrenaica, 1 of the 2 ters., Tripolitania 
being the other, of which Libya is formed, 
with an area of about 75,000 sq. ro. 
(excluding the Cupra hinterland zon^ and 
a habitable area of some 14,000 sq. m. 
Though it has no precise natural boun¬ 
daries, the ter. which the Italians named 
C. is a natural unit. Its core is a lime¬ 
stone plateau wddod on the S. to the 
Libyan desert and projecting in a wide arc 
into the Mediterranean. This core is the 
Jebel Akhdor, and constitutes the essen¬ 
tial O. To the S., E., and the W. are 
transitional regions which, as they 
docUno down to the level of the desert, 
gradually take on its character. Though 
the country is mostly desert, it is generally 
arable near the coast. The native inhab. 
are almost all Arabs and Berbers, and the 
total pop. in 1954 was about 391,328. 
The inland natives, mostly pastorallsts, 
are distinguished by their general ad¬ 
herence to the Senusiya order of Islam, 
an order not peculiar to them, though 
they form by far the most numerous and 
most compact Senussi group. The 
Italians wrere greatly attracted to Jebel 
Akbdar, and after a provisional adminis¬ 
tration which lasted from their annexation 
of Libya in 1912 until 1923, they embarked 
on a policy of colonisation which proved 
extremely costly. Olives are cultivated 
in places, and there are date-palm oases. 
Great numbers of cattle, sheep, and 
camels are reared, and barley is grown 
and exported to Eng. maltsters. C. fl. in 
antiquity owing to the trad© %vith Central 
Africa. In 1930 80,000 Arabs wdth 

600,000 head of cattle were forcibly 
transferred from the inland dists. In 
1931 the It. campaign against Senussi 
Muslims was successfully concluded with 
the capture of Cupra, the rebel leader, 
Omai’ el Mukhtar, being executed. The 
It. colonisation scheme Involved the 
forcible displacement of the Bedouin by 
Gen. Graziani, achieved after ruthless 
fighting in about 1934, by wbiob time the 
native pom had fallen from 400,000 to 
200,000. The herds suffered even more, 
the number of sheep being reduced 
between 1926 and 1933 from 800,000 to 
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98,1M)0, otttoielft from 7.5,000 to 2000. goats 
from 25,000. Not only did tho 

Italians li^ lrrer the most fertile land of 
the Jebw and coastal jilains, bnt 

they cloiiSj^ many of the traditional 
grazing gipOdbidR of the Arabs. Scattered 
over the .Tebel and the W. littoral there 
sprang up thousands of It. farms, ranging 
fi*om small white houses, with a few ac. of 1 
land, to estates of as much as 30,0(»0 ac. 
O. has an erratic rainfall of 12 in. to 10 in., 
with a divmght every 7 years. Thei*e is 
some well water, and catchments are 
constructed. Tlje Italians partly com¬ 
pleted an ambitious pipe-line to <;arry 
water throughout the ,Tebcl from x\in 
Marra, a spring, to the W. of Derna. In 1 


salve as much as possible of the It. 
colonisation achievements; but it did not 
prove easy to induce the Bedouin to follow 
a settled existence, though the attempt 
was most successful ^vith Seniissi exiles 
returniug from Kgypt, where they had 
shed their nomadic way of life. But in 
general the majority of the (’yrenaicans 
nave neither the knowledge nor tlie in- 
elination to eontinue the work (d the It. 
eolonists. Of the total revenue, including 
grantH-lu-aid, £1,420,000 (1950) was 

alloeat-ed to Scf 11. di Lauro, I'rifxdi- 
ian ku 19.'i2; K. Holm hoe, Jh Sfrf En- 
counter, 19 : 10 ; and tl. (’jisserly, 'Iripoli- 
tauia, 194.‘1. 

Cyrenaios, The, school of i)hilosopher8. 
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the Second World War O. became a battle- 
gronnd, first between the It. and Brit, 
forces and later betweeti combined 
Italo-Gor. forces and the Brit. (For full 
details and description of the battles in 
Libya sec Afhica, Nouth, Se«’OND Woklp 
Wak, CA.MPAicjNrs IX.) When C. thus 
became a theatre of militi«ry operations, 
the It. pop, in tn and country cither fled 
or were romovTMi to Tripulitania, from fear 
of Senussi vengeance. By the time the 
Brit, military administration was set up in 
1943 normal life had ceased in the 
colonised areas. The port tns, Tobruk, 
Derna, and Benghazi, had been wrecked, 
and irrigation and water pipe-lines 
destroyed. The administration’s first 
care was the welfare of the natives, and 
this Involved removal of the debris of 24 
years’ battles. The next task was to 


I so called bc<!ause their founder, Aristippus 
((|.v.), was a native of (^’rene, where also 
their pceailiar tempts were <l<*veloped. 
Their school lasted down to the beginning 
of the 4th cent. H('. Their articles of 
belief were drawm up, as it were, by 
Aristippus the younger. They denied the 
excellenc(^ of virtue, and, as they regarded 
knowknlge as immediate simsation, con¬ 
sidered all logic and physical science w’asto 
of time. The (were hedonists, after the 
manner of the (Cynics. It was their 
pessimism which deterred men from 
acce[»tirig their ideals. Theodoriis of 
.Athens. Hegesias. who advocated suieJde, 
and Arete, Aristippus’s wife, were ad- 
heit^rits of this school. 

Cyrene, cap. of the anct C’yrenaica, 
Afri(;a, was situated near the modern vil. 
of (irennn, HE. of (Jape Has, a few m. from 
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the Mediterranean. The anct ter. of C?., 
called also Cyrenaioa, included also the 
Gk cities of Barca, Teuchlra, Ilesporis, 
and ApoUonia, the port of Under the 
Ptolemys Hesperis became Berenice, 
Teuchira was called Arsino^, and Barca 
was entirely eclipsed by its i)ort, which 
was raised into a city under the name of 
Ptolemais. The country was at that time 
usually called Pentapolis, from the 5 cities 
of Cyrenaica—Cyi’eno, Apollonia, I'tolo- 
mais, ArsinoC, and Berenice. ('. wtis 
founded c. 630 nn by a colony from 
Thera. Tlioir leader, Battus (sre Bat- 
tiadae), and Ills descendants ruled there 
for 8 generations, after which C. became a 
rep. Under Augnistus Cyrenaica, witti 
the is. of (’rete, became a Rom. prov., and 
the mlB€)rablo party struggles of the cap. 
were effectually (luelled. In the tlays of 
its prosperity C. numbered over 100,000 
inhab., had a flourishing medical school, 
and was noted for its intellectual activities, 
and as the bp. of (’allimachus, tlie poet, 
(^arneades and Aristippus, the founder (»f 
the (Jyrenai(;s, Eratosthenes, and the 
elegant (Christian writer, vSynosius. 
ruins of which (including tliosi; of a number 
of temples) rtanain to attest its former i 
greatnesH, <*arried on a considerable trade 
with Egypt, Crecco, and f’arthage. I 

Cyrenius, Graocised name of Publius 
Sulpicius QuiriniuH, who twice held ortiee 
In Syria, the first occasion being in 
association with Sentiiis SaturuiniiH in 9 -6 
BC. At that time Judea was under 
Elerod, but to all intents and T’nrposes was 
part of the Pom. world, so that when 
Augustus ordered a general census it 
might well liave heem included. Accord¬ 
ing to 8t Luke th(‘ census tliat emtsed 
Christ to be born at Bethlehem was begun 
under Quirinius, though he did not 
personally conduct it. It was made no 
doubt by nathc' ollleials, and )>y the 
method used it would have taken a long 
time to complete. Augustus certainly 
instituted a fiscal reform with especial 
regard to abuses in the pro vs. lie set out 
to discKivor the exact tlnancial resources of j 
the empire an<i left a written uccfuint at j 
his death in ai> 14 (Ta<'itus, Annala I, il; j 
Suetonius, Aiujushis, 28). A census for i 
the purpose was licld in Caul in 12 nc, and ! 
in Egypt in 9 B(\ There is no reason to 
doubt the tcistimony of Luke that such 
a oensus was going on in Syria and had j 
reached Judea by the time Christ was born | 
(between 6 and 4 lu ). •SVe W. M. Ramsay, 
iPfflS Christ horn at Jirthlchrni?, 1898. 

Cyreschata, or Cyropolis, city of Sog- 
dlana, on tlio Jaxartos; the most easterly 
of the colonies foimded by Cyrus, and flie ' 
extreme city of the Persian Etnpiit*. It 
was destroyed, after many revolts, by 
Alexander. 

Cyril, Saint (31.5-86), was ordained 
bishop of Jerusalem in 3,51. ,It was the 
time of the Arlan controversies, and as 
C. attempted to steer a middle course be 
was deposed in 358 by liis metropoliLm, 
Acacius, bishop of Caesarea, an action 
which was ratified 2 years later by the 
synod at (Constantinople. But ho was 
reinstated in his bishopric on the accession 
of Julian in 3C1. Expelled again by 


Valens in 367, he finally i^tumed Ri 
Jerusalem in 378, and attended the 
second ecumenical council at Constan¬ 
tinople and accepted the Nioene formula 
there promulgated. His Catechesis (In¬ 
structions to (Catechumens) contains a 
series of discourses addressed to candi¬ 
dates for baptism and a few to the newly 
baptised. 

Cyril. Saint (r. 376-444), of Alexandria, a 
father of the Church. After some years in 
the Nitrian desert, he sncceeded his uncle, 
Theophiliis, as tiatriarch of Alexandria in 
412. Some measure of the responsibility 
for the atrocious murder of Hypatia has 
been attributed to C. by historians, 
though not by contemporaries. Ncstorius, 
who refused to acknowledge the Blessed 
Viigin Mary as tlio Mother of God, was 
the object of C.’s ceaseless opfiosition. 
AnatluniiaUsi^d in 430, he was ctmdemned 
in 431 at the ecumenical council of 
j Epliesus. C. himself was condemned by 
I .L)hn of Antioch for his hai*8h treatment 
of NestoiiiiH, both depositions, curiously 
enougii, being ratified by the emperor, 
but C. was soon reinstated. A number of 
('.’s lioniilies are extant, besides his 
defence of Christianity (433). His feast is 
on 9 l^'el). He was declared a Doctor of 
the ( Juircii by Leo XIII. See E. Weigl, 
Die Ileihtehre des Cyrillvs, 190.5; and 
H. (Ill Manoir, Dogme et spiritualifi^ ehrz 
St (^fritte, 1911. 

Cyril (827 -69) and Methodius (d. 885), 
Saints, 2 (.'hristian apostles of Thessalon* 
ica. (5. (('onstantine (.’ypharas), surnamed 
the Pliilohopher, and tlie Apostle of the 
.Slavs, was sent to preach to the (’bazars, 
and later to the Bulgarians. He founded 
a school at Bnda. Wliile in Bulgaria he 
was taken prisoner, but was ixdcasi^d 
about 862 by the intervention of M., his 
brother, wlioni ho then accompanied to 
Moravia. The two invented th«^ Slavonic 
alphabet, and ai*o said to have Ix^en sum¬ 
moned to Home for employing the .Sla¬ 
vonic tongue in the church services. 
After an understanding had been airived 
at w'ith Pope Adrian ll, C. remained at 
Rome, but M. returned to Moravia as 
archbishop of the church there. He 
appears to liavo become involved in 
quarrels with the Ger. clergy, in conse¬ 
quence of which ho was again summoned- 
to Rome in 879 and 881. After the latter 
date nothing is heard of him, and, in fact, 
the accounts of the lives of both C. and M. 
are meagre and contradictory. Tlieir 
feast is on 7 July. 

Cyrnos, (fk name of the is. of ([Corsica, 
from wliich is derived the adjective 
Cymeus, used by the Lat. poets. 

Cyrus the Great (d. 530 bc), founder of 
the l*ersiaii Empii-o, was the son of (;am- 
byses I and of Mandane, daughtot* of the 
Median king Astya^ms, and the grand¬ 
son of (.vyrus 1, and the fourth of a, line of. 
kings over Anzslidn. He* thus belonged to 
a branch of the royal house of the Achae- 
menides. His boyhood is shrouded in a 
nuxss of legend. A grandson of Astyages. 
king of Media, C. in 550 bc captured 
Astya^s and gained possession of Ids 
cap., the anct Ecbatana. Throe years 
later he was face to face with a great 
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coaUUonKAltopt* Lydia, Babylon, and Greece via Annenia. Xenophon in his 
the little^Pf^TOftte, Sparta. But although Anabasis speaks highly of C., of his 
the faino|B|fJSing Croesus of Lydia had prudence, generalship, and liberality, as 
forestall^li lMto by invading Cappadocia, well as of Ills enthusiasm for Gk phllo- 
C. early loplteted a crushing defeat on sophy, 

Croesus, fM®>!t®tred his cap., Sardis, made Gysoing, Fr. tn in the dept of Nord, 
Lydia a prov. of his Persian Empire, and, 9 m. from Lille. It has a 9th cent, abbey 
according to Herodotus, was only pre- church, and the ruins of a Merovingian 
vented from burning the Lydian king castle. There are textile maunfs. and 
alive by bis admiration of his philosophy, brewing. Pop. 3,200. 

C.’s next step was the subjugation of Cyst (Gk kustiSy bladder), term used 
the Caiiaus, Lycians, and lonians of Asia in various ways for bladderliko formations. 
Minor, wlio nevertheless offered a stubborn In zoology it is applied to the protective 
and gallant resistance. G. then turned to covering formed by lower animals at such 
the E. and reduced Draiigiaiia, Arachosia, times os a period of drought or imme- 
Margiana. and Baotria; the Jaxartes, diately before passing into tlie resting 
along which he built fortified tns, becom- stage. The C. in wdiicii a young tape- 
ing trje NE. limit of his state. In 538 Bf? w’orin usually becomes enveloped when in 
the great Babylonian empire crumbled process of becoming a cystic or bladder- 
to pieces before the Persian conqueror, worm is formed from the connective 
King Nabonidus of Babylon bad been tissue of the animal in which it is residing, 
wont to pass year after year in idleness at In medicine, the term cyst is applied to 
bis cap., whilst his son led the army in any tumour (q.v.) containing fluid. 

Akkad (N. Babylonia). It was in Akkad Cystids, an extinct ola^ss of stemless 
alone that C. met any serious ox)positioa, pelmatozoan ecliinodemis with a globulai* 
for Babylon fell withoxit resistance, skeleton made up of numerous calcareous 
Nabonidus d. almost immediately after plates lacking symmetry. The plates 
this, and C. took the title ‘king of Baby- are perforated by tiny pores, and the food 
Ion, king of the land.’ With Babylon grooves lie on the siirfaoe of the calyx, 
fell also the Babylonian provs. in Syria, They lived from Ordovician to Permian 
so that the .Tows were now under C. ’e sway, times. 

In pursuance of his policy of religious Cystopteris, gen\is of Alpiite and Arctic* 
conciliation he allowed the latter to return ferns in the family Polypodioceao. C. 
to Palestine and to rebuild their te>mplo at fragilis, the brittle or bladder fern, is 
Jerusalem, and for this generous tict of common on rocks and \yalls in limestone 
deliverance from captivity he is referred dists. of Great Britain; C, montana is 
to in the O.T. fis ‘the Shepherd and the found on bills of Scotland. C. bulbifcra 
Anointed of Jehovah,’ Pressure from has buds on the petioles which break off 
nomads on the E. frontier forced C. to and give rise to new plants, 
resume operations against them. After Cythera, anct name of the is. of Cerigo 
putting his son, Cambyses, in charge of (q.v.). 

preparations for an expedition against Cytinaceae, a family of dicotyledonous 
Egypt, he set out for the E. and w as shortly plants, estob. by Bontham and Hooker; it 
afterwards killed in battle. The ompii-e comprises the KalHesiaceae together with 
founded by C. extended from the confines the Hydnoraceae. All the species are 
of Egypt to the banks of the Indus and leafless panisites without chlorophyll, and 
Jaxartes, from the Persian Gulf to the S. the flowers are either solitary or borne in a 
of the Caucasus and Caspian on the N. C. small, compact inflorescence. Cytinus 
was a splendid w*arrior and no mean hvpocifftiff is a p^Arasite foimd growing on 
statesman: in his humanity he far out- the roots of certain kinds of eistiis in S. 
stripped his contemporaries, for he never France, and in Fr. pharmacy the condensed 
sacked a- city, and ^arod alike captives, juice of the fruit is used tis a styptic, 
kings, and people. The Greeks honoured Cytisus, genus of liardy pupilionacoous 
his memory. Xenophon chose him as the shrubs, natives almost exclusively of 
hero of a treatise, and to the Persians he Europe and the temperate parts of Asia, 
was always the father of the people. See boarhig toriiate leaves and almost always 
L. Vivien de Saint Martin, Memoirs sur yellow flowers. C. purpureus is an ex- 
Vi&clipse de ThaUa ct mir V&poqae. de la prise ception to the yellow^-flowerod species. 
de Sardes par Cyrus, 1836, and P. Kieper, and lias lilac-coloured flow^ers. C. (syno- 
Die nettentdeckien inschriften iiber Cyrus, nyin Sarothamnus) scoparim Is the broom- 
1882. plant so well known and loved on our 

Cyrus the Younger (424-401 Bc), second heaths for the brightness of its golden 
eon of Parysatis and Darius, king of blossoms; the leaves of the plant are 
Persia. At sixteen he becrame satrap of greatly reduced, and the fruit haa an 
Asia Minor. He attempted to assassinate explosive mechanism. C. baiiandieri, a 
his brother Artaxerxes II at the latter’s vigorous N. Airican silvery shrub, C. 
coronation, but was pardoned on the inter- demissiis, a prostrate dwarf, and the 
cession of his mother, Parysatis, and hybrids C. x beanii, C. x Porlock, C. x 
allowed to return to his satrapy in Asia j)raecox, the Warminster Broom, and C. 
Minor. Shortly afterwards he set out at x versicolor, are good garden plants. C. 
the head of a large army, including canari&usis, Canary Is., is the ‘Genista* 
10,000 Greeks, to make another bid for the of florists. The C. of Virgil w^as the 
throne. He joined battle with his brother Medicago arborea of botanistH. 
at Cunaxa, near Babylon, but W'as slain Cytologry, branch of biology wliich deals 
in the moment of victory. Artaxerxes with the structure and individual beha- 
allowed the 10,000 Gieeks to return to viour of cells (q.v.), the minute units 
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which make up the bodies of living: 
organisms. The special relationship of 
oeD structure to heredity is cyto-gerveiics. 
C. involves the most advanced techniques 
in microscopy (q.v.). In cutting fine 
sections of living or carefully preserved 
material {see Microtome), and their 
treatment with dyes, specially chosen 
because of their amnity for specific 
substances which typify cell components. 
In cyto-chemistry^ the chemical nature of 
Uving material is Investigated, thus 
brining biology into contact with 
chemistry and bio-chemistry. For some 
account of the general findings of G. see 
Celi.; see also Biology; Histology. -See 
li. Doncaster, Cyt-olog'Uy 1920; E. B. 
Wilson, The Cell in Development and 
Heredity^ 1925; O. D. Darlington, Recent 
Advances in Cytology, 1932; L. W. Sharp, 
Introduction to Cytology, 1934; and R. A. R. 
Gresson, Essentials of Oeneral Cytology, 
1948. 

Cytorus, or Cytorum, tn on the coast of 
Paphlagonia. A commercial settlement of 
Sinope, it stood on a mt of the same 
name, celebrated for its box-trees. 

CyzicenuB, see ANTiocnus. 

Cyzious, aiuit name of a peninsula, 
about 9 m. in length, .Initing out from 
the S. coast of the soa of IManiiora, 70 m. 
SVV. of Oinstaritinople. Orujo an is., it 
was famous in anct times for the splendid 
city of O., described by Strabo, which was 
finally destroyed by the Arabs in 075. 
Originally G. was colonised from Miletus, 
in 756 nr. As late as 1444 there wore 
still standing thirty-one oohimns of the 
magnificent temple built by Hadilan and 
M. Aimdius. The Turks call nits 
(2500 ft.) Kappu-Dagh. Earthquakes have 
I'epeatedly devastated C., notably in the 
reign of .Tustinian, when marbles from the 
temple were used in the building t>f S. 
Soplda at Constantinople, 

Czar, see Tsar. 

Czarnieoki, Stephen (1.599-106.5), Polish 
general. In 1651 I^dund was invaded, 
and C. distinguished hiiiiself by strenu¬ 
ously defending Cracow, which lie was 
compelled eventually to surrender to 
Gustavus Adolphus. He was vietorious, 
however, in successive battles against the 
Russians and Swedes, notably at Kozien- 
ice, and finally gained a decisive victory 
at Polonka, 1660. He was rewarded for 
these services, being pla(‘od in a position 
of high lionour by the king, but d. very 
shortly afterwards while on a c.ampaigu 
iigainst Russia. C. is sometimes known 
as the Polisii dn GuoHelin. 

Czartoryski, Adam Georg, Prince (1770- 
1861), Polish statesman and revolutionary, 
h. at Warsaw; sT)eiit part of his boyhood 
in England and studied at the univ. of 
Edinburgh. In 1793 ho returned to 
Poland and enlisted under Kosciusko. 
Subsequently was sent to Russia as a 
hostage, where he gained the favour of 
the Grand Dukes Alexander and Paul, 
who later made him ambos. to Sardi nia. In 
1801, on the accession of Alexander, ho 
became assistant to tlie minister of 
foreign alTairs, and in this capacity in 
1805 signed the treaty of alliance with 
Great Britain. In 1830, at the outbreak of 


the Polish revolution, he joined the Poloe 
and devoted himself to their cause. Ho 
was appointed president of the provisional 

§ ov. In Jan. 1831 the Diet, having 

eclared the Polish throne vacant, made 
C. head of the national gov. He was 
excluded from the amnesty which was 
proclaimed on the Russian victory, and 
escaped to Paris, where he d, 

Czechoslovak Architecture, ser German 
Arciiitec^turk. 

Czechoslovakia (Czech. C0Bkoslovensk& 
Republika), rep. of central Europe, 
bounded N. by Germany and Poland, E. 
by Russia, S. by Hungary and Austria, 
and W. by Germany. The Czechoslovak 
Rep., as recojmised by the treaty of 
St Oermain-on-Laye (q.v.) of 1919, con¬ 
sisted of the lands of Bohemia, Moravia, 
Slovakia, and Austrian Silesia (qq.v.); 
to these was added Subcarpathian 
Rutheuia (see Ruthenia). The terg. of 
the state disintegrated during the period 
1938-44 (see IJisUtry, below), but the 
Czechoslovak state was again estab. after 
the Second World War. Subcarpathian 
Ruthenia, however, was ceded to the 
Soviet Union by the treaty of Mosf^ow of 
29 .TuJy 1945. The present area of C. is 
49,381 sq. m. 

Geography. The valley of the R. 
Morava divides the country into 2 
main sections: in the W. are Bohemia 
and W. Moravia, and in the E. are B. 
Moravia and Slovakia. In the W. 
section, the basin of the Upper Elbe and 
the Vltava (qq.v.) slopes N. to the Erz¬ 
gebirge and the Riesongebirge (qq.v.); in 
the SW. of this part of the country is the 
Forest of Bohemia (q.v.). and in the E. is 
the Moravian plateau. The E. section of 
the country contains the W. range of the 
(’arpatliians (q.v.), and slopes? SW. from 
the High Tatras to the plain of the Danube 
(q.v.). 

The climate of the coimtry is, in 
general, of tlie continental type, with hot, 
dry summers and cold winUirs. There is 
much forest land, chieiiy of mixed and 
coniferous forests, and in the low-lying 
dists. there arc steppes. Wild life la 
plentiful, and the bear and wild boar are 
still found. 

Const Uutum. The constitution was 
promulgated on 9 June 1948. The 
C^zerhoslovak state is declared to be a 
people’s democratic reT)Ublie, ?md is a 
unitary stiite of 2 Slav nations, the 
f’zeclis and the Slovaks, which have equal 
rights. There is a national assembly of 
I chamber (consisting of 300 rnernbors) 
in which is vested 8ui>reme legislative 
authority. Executive power rt^sides in 
the gov., which is appointed and re- 
cjallod by the i)resident of the rep. In 
Slovakia there is a separate legislature, 
the Slovak National Council (consisting of 
100 merntaors): executive power is vested 
in the board of commiHsioners, which is 
appointed and recalled by the gov. of tb© 
rep. 

Jjocal Admini stroll on. and Justice. By 
a decree of Dec. 1948 the old provs, 
were abolished, and were replaced by 
19 kraju, or regions. They are; Prague, 
Cesk6 Budfjovice, Plzefl, Karlovy Vary, 
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Ostinad IiibereO|JFIradeo Ki'dlov6, 

Pardubice5/ ^ Brno, Olomouc, 

GottwaldWii'Clitrava, Bratislava, Nitra, 
BdMktV Ziiiiia, Koftioe, Pre8ov 

(qq.v,). 

A new ctmib of criminal law cume into 
foi>!eo in Aiij?. 1950; it is similar to the 
Russian code. Serious crimes ajrainst the 
states are dealt with by the state courts; 
lesser crifnes^ whether against the state or 
against individuals, are dealt with by 
committees, of which there is one for 
each community of moi*e than 500 inhah. 

Popi/hifhmt Rdif}ion, Edurnh'on^ Chirf 
Towns. The pop. in 1055 was 10,157,000, 
of which some 70 T>cr cent was Rom. 
Catholic. It is estimated that therc^ are 
over 1,000,000 Protestants, and there are 
about 050,000 members of the Czecho¬ 
slovak f-hurch and 50,000 .lews, q’he 
administration of all churches is under 
state control, and the salaries of practising 
clergymen are paid by the state. The 
educiition act of April 1048 provides 
for a uniform state system of education. 
There are about 12,4lK> elementary and 
secondary schools, and there arc over 
100 institutions of higher education. 
Univa. are situated at Prague, Brno, 
Olomouc, and Bratislava. The prin. tns 
are Prague, Brno, Ostrava, Bratislava. 
PlzeA, Olomouc, Koftice, ITsti nad 
Ijubem, Ijiberoc, and Hradec Krdlord. 

AarievUvre, Agriculture is highly deve¬ 
loped. Over 40 per cent of the total land 
area is arable land, and over 15 per 
cent Is grass and pasture. By the end of 
J 055, 4*2 per cent of all farm land had been 
collectivised, and there were over 6600 
collective farms. The chief crops are 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, maize, potatoes, 
and sugar beet. Hops, tobacco, and fruit 
are also valuable products, and there are 
rich forests. C'attle, pigs, sheep, goats, 
horses, and poultry are raised. 

[ndu^fry and Commerce. is essen¬ 
tially an industrial country with extensive 
miueral deposits; soft and hard coal, iron, 
graphite, coiiper, load, silver, garnets, and 
uranium, as well as other minerals, are 
f<nind. The nationalisation of industry is 
decreed in the constitution. There arc 
important mntiufs. of textiles, chemicals, 

t iorcelain, cement, steel products, glass. 
Gather, paper, and beer (Plzeh). Much 
hydro-electric power is generated. There 
is a state monopoly of foreign trade. The 
prin. countries from which C. imports are 
the Soviet Union, Great Britain, Yugo¬ 
slavia, the Netherlands, Poland, and 
Sweden; and exports go mainly to the 
Soviet Union, Poland, Yugoslavia, the 
Netherlands, Great Britain, and Gemiany. 

Communications. There are excellent 
roads and railways, and riv. communica¬ 
tions are wcdl developed. Air transport is 
operated by the Czechoslovakian airline, 
C.S.A. The prin. airports are at Prague, 
Brno, Bratislava, Olomouc, and Kosice. 

Defence. There are 3 army regions, 
with II. Q. at Prague, Brno, and 
Bratislava. Military training is on 
Russian lines. Service lasts for 2 years, 
after which the soldier remains oii thf» 
reserve until the age of 50. The Rtrengt4i 
of the army In 1956 was estimated as 


175,000 men. Together with air and 
security forces, the total was estimated as 
about 300,000 men. 

Currency. The unit of currency is the 
koruna (AY.*?), or crown, of 100 haler. 

History {IV14-39). The early hist, of 
C. is that of Bohemia ((i.v., see also 
CzRcus), and the memory of that former 
political unity, the kingdom of Bohemia, 
was the urge to such men as Masaryk, 
BoneS, Krainrt?’. and Stefdnik to found a 
similar political unity on the lines of a 
modern repulilic. At the outbreak of the 
First World War tlie Czechoslovaks (this 
joint name Inul been in current use since 
about 188i>) found themselves pressed 
into the service of Austi'ia, while their 
sympathies -were with the Allies, their 
political ideals being opposed to a iian- 
Ger. domination of Central Furope, 
Many Czech detachments in the Austrian 
Army w’cnt over to the side of the Serbs, 
and the exploits of the Czechoslovak 
Army in Siberia commanded the admira¬ 
tion of Europe. It was '’i'homas Masaryk 
(<Ti.r.) who began the formation of Czecho¬ 
slovak legions wdiich served voluntarily 
with (he Allied armies, and this together 
with Masaryk’s own writings and speeches 
convinced England, France, Italy, and 
Amerii'a of the reality of t)ie Czech claims 
to national independenc<‘. A (^zech 
National Council was formed in Paris, 
and at the peace confermico this was 
recognised as the responsible gov. of a 
belligerent nation with a right to be 
represented. The union of the 2 Slav 
races had for long bfnm an ideal, and after 
the collapse of tlie ITapsburg monarchy it 
hecairie an ac(‘omplislicd fact. An all- 
constituent assemhiy, held in Prague in 
.Jan. 1018 was foHowi'd in Aiiril by a con¬ 
gress of oppressed nationalities wliich met 
in Home. In Get. a bloodless revolution 
placed the administration of Prague in 
tlie hands of the National Council, and 
an asKCuibly, convened on 14 Nov, in 
Prague, elected Masaryk fis iiresident of 
the new rep., Karel KramAf (1860- 
1037) a,s premier, and Eilouard BeneS 
(<j,v.) as foreign minister. A iirovisional 
cfinstitution was di*awn up, and tlie 
National Assembly, formed after a general 
election on 29 Feb. 1020, luissod this 
iMinstitution and formally ratified l^resi- 
dent Masaryk’s election ff>r a period of 
7 years. In 1927 he was re-elected. 
During the period 191S- 3H C. made con¬ 
siderable social, industrial, and cultural 
progi-css. BoneA represented (\ at the 
peace conference and ]>leaded successfully 
for tlic recognition of C. as a iiatlonal 
unity. The Slovaks, the former victims of 
Magyar domination, had free and equal 
rights with tlie Czeciis under the new 
constitution. The most backward of 
the races formerly governed by Hungary 
wore the Ruthonians, Inhabiting sub- 
(Virpathian Ruthenia, a ]>art of Little 
Russia, In 1918 they petitioned for an 
autonomous union with (\, and this was 
rntifitHl at the peace eonfereneti. A 
‘lilttle Entente’ was formed and renewed 
in 1929 between 0., Yugoslavia, and 
Humania to resist Tiossible Magyar or 
Bolshevist aggression and to i>romote 
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trade on the Dannbe. An agrroement with 
i*e8pect to common interest was made in 
1924 between Franco and C. The (Icr. 
and Mafiryar minorities in (I enjoyed 
equal citizenship with the Czechoslovaks. 

The German Invasion and Annexniinn 
of 1939. By 1937 the problem ot the 
Sudeten-Ger. niinorities in N. C. w'as 
cansinf? friction and anxiety. These 
minorities were mainly descendants of 
(Icr. colonists invited by tlie laat rulers of 
the Premslod dyntisty in the Middle Aifcs. 
•^I’liey numbered 3,232,000, or one-fifth of 
the whole pop. of C., and held 40 per cent 
of thei country’s industries. They -yv'ere 
jrenerally hostile to their inclusion in the 
new state of C. formed after the First 
World War by the treaty of Versailles, 
and their deputies eonsistcmtly pursued a 
polifiy of sei»aratism and obstruction, 
witli the exception of the Ger. C’lorieal 
party, which joined the gov. bloc. In 
1930 the Nazi-controlled Henleln be¬ 
came the Sudeten (Jers.’ political leader. 
Heneft, wl»o was then president of C., 
admitted that the Sudeten Germans had 
grievances—-an admission which was later 
to receive some support from Lord Iluncl- 
man in a Brit. Gov. White i’aper—but ho 
refused to entertain the idea of giving 
them national autonomv within the state 
of i'. In 1938 the outlook for C. grew 
ominous by reason of tlie Gcr. absorption 
of Austria, w'hich left the ('z(<cho8lovok 
n‘p, surrounded on 3 sides by Ger. ter. 
It was fairly obvious tliat ilic next Nazi 
fltei) towai-ds the consolidation of the Ger. 
race would he attempted against C. 
During the summer of 1938 the Nazi 
party in t)»e Sudeten Ger. lands, vigorously 
BUpport<^d by their kinsmen, pressed ever 
more aggn'ssivelj" for an increasing series 
of privileges, which in the end became 
incompatible witli the sovereignty of 
the nq). i’his time there was a brief 
respites during wdiich the (.'zech Gov. 
invited a Brit, statesman to study the 
question at issue on the s[mt and en¬ 
deavour to mediate. Lord Huneiman, 
how'ever, found himself thwarted by 
rising passions on hotli sides, the Sudeten 
Germans accepting one eoneession only to 
demand another, the ('’/oehs protesting 
that tlieir nationsil existence was threat¬ 
ened and invoking the treaty binding 
I'rance to tlieir support. Behind tlie 
Sudeten fiermansnow loomed tlie might of 
<Jennaiiy. Hitler had roused his fol¬ 
lowers to frenzy by a furious oration at a 
Nazi rally at Nuremberg. The League of 
Nations was powerless, for its autliority 
was aeknowleoged only by one side to the 
dispute. 11 w’UH a su]ireme test of the Brit. 

i irinic ministeir’s iiollcy of nppeasenieiit. 
JcaTiwiille Lord Kniieimau reported that 
the claim of the Sudeten (Jermaus was 
snbstaiiiially Justified. The problem 
ought, therefore, to have hoeii referred to 
the orthodox maeliinery of boundary 
negotiation through diplomatic channels. 
But Hitler claimed tlie right to er(‘ct by 
force of arms a frontier the Czechs con¬ 
tended to he ctlinographically unjustified 
and one tliat must leave their country 
defeneeless. It was at tiiis stage that 
Chamberlain, the Brit, prime minister, 
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traveliiftg by air, sought a direct interview 
with Hitler in his home at Berohtesgaden. 
Having thus induced Hitler to negotiate 
he consulted his own cabinet and made a 
further flight to Germany in order to 
secure the acceptance of a plan agreed 
upon by Great Britain and France. 
This plan called upon V. to make heavy 
sacrifices in the cause of peace and wus only 
accepted by the Czech Gov. under severe 
pressure. At the eleventh liour, within 
3 days the date when he had announced 
his intention to invade C., Hitler accepted 
tlie negotiated settlement. Many averred 
that tile cause of (^ had been betrayed by 
a pusillanimous truckling to the dictators, 
through the Munich agreement of 30 Sept, 
concluded at a conference between the 
Brit, and Fr. premiers and Hitler and 
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Mussolini (see MuKicn Pactt). President 
Beneft resigned and the truncated rep. 
of (\ set about the tusk of adapting policy 
and institutions to harmonise with the 
desires of the Beieli. In March 1939 
Hitler, in flat doflance of his Munich 
pledges, proclaimed the annexation of the 
remainder of accompanying his pro¬ 
clamation with sneh a display of milit*iry 
force ns made resistance impossible. 

History of Czechoslovakia dnr'ing the 
Second li'orld M'ar and after. Following 
the Ger. occupation (15 March), to which 
the army and people, on instrucXions from 
l*msideiit Ilaclia s pro-Ger. gov., olTered 
no resistance. Hitler issued a proclamation 
doelaring Bohemia and Moravia a i»ro- 
tcctorato of the Beich, von Neuratb 
(q.v.) being appointed prote<‘,tor. The 
O.ocho8lovak National Bank, together 
with its gold reserve of 2.500,090,009 
crowns, was taken over by (Jcr. bank 
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officials; the Jueaxy was disbanded 

and all politloluj^aactles were merged in 
a single party Ha by the puppet presi¬ 
dent. Slovakia, whiob, under Father 
Tiso, had acquired autonomous gov., was 
allowed to retain her nominal indepen¬ 
dence and military forces; but in fact her 
autonomy was useless, for the Germans, 
later in the year, in preparation for the in¬ 
vasion of Poland, sent large bodies of troops 
into the country and declared martial law. 
On the secession of Slovakia, Carj^atho- 
Ukraine, the third component of the 
Czechoslovak state, also declared its 
independence, but the existence of this 
new state was short-lived, Hungarian 
troops having marched into the tor. even 
before the Germans occupied Moravska- 
Ostrava by way of forestalling Polish 
action in that very important strategic 
Th© process of Germanising 
k'Maravia was carried on relent- 
a Keurath and his coadjiutor, 
Gor. Frank, assisted by we 
^aoha was left with the title of 
but wielded no power, and 
EWfO*'0ei‘. efforts the i>eople 

- __ierly hostile to the Germans. 

SyateiiMtic sabotage led to arrests and 
dejKwtafelons of Czechs to concentration 
camps, where they often suffered death 
and torture. A cruel blow to the Czech 
epjlrit was struck by the closing of the 
TJniv. The economic subjection of 
the oonntry was completed by the set- 
tiM up of a customs and monetary union 
with the Reich, under which all diplo¬ 
matic trade agreements were to be con¬ 
cluded by Germany, and the National 
Bank In Prague ceased all international 
dealings. Abroad the Czech provisional 
gov., with H.Q. in London, directed the 
effpHs of some 2,000,000 Czechoslovak 
oitilzens abroad in co-operation with Groat 
Britain and the Brit. Empire in all spheres. 
The Czech Array and Czech pilots both 
rendered useful service to the Allies from 
1940, both in Great Britain and the 
Middle E. But Slovakia, imder the 
puppet president Tiso, continued to co¬ 
operate with Germany, and late In the 
year became a junior member of the 
Axis (q.v.). 

Following the Ger. declaration of war 
against Russia, the armament industries 
and transport facilities of C. acquired an 
added importance for the Germans. There 
now occurred, through sabotage by Czech 
patriots, an unusual number of serious 
railway accidents, explosions in armament 
factories, and similar incidents. Pro¬ 
duction at the Skoda works fell by two- 
flfths. Von Neurath was succeeded by the 
notorious Gestapo chief Heydrich (q.v.), 
who momptly initiated a reign of terror in 
O. Slovakia’s adherence to the Axis 
brought her no benefits; but in Oct. 1941 
Tiso visited Hitler to receive an assurance 
that Slovakia, on condition of putting her 
forces at Germany’s disposal, would not bo 
asked to yield any more ter, to Himgary. 
In the succeeding period a number of pro- 
Nazis were introduced into the re-formed 
Czech cabinet, with a view to speeding 
up the Nazificatlon of Bohemia-Moravia. 
In May 1942 Heydrich announced that the 


entire youth of the country was to be 
conscripted. Next day a bomb 
thrown at his car, and he was fat^y 
wounded. The outcome was a new reigm 
of terror, the brutality of the (xonnans 
culminating on 10 June in the stark horror 
of the destruction of the vil. of LidJoe 
(q.v.), with the shooting of all the men 
and the sending of all the women to con¬ 
centration camps. Executions coutmuod 
until the end of the year. 

On 5 Aug. 1911 tlie Brit. Gov., In order 
to obvlaUi! misunderstanding, Ppb* a 
White Paper confirming the undertoking 
given to Dr lUmoS G1 Nov. 1940) that 
in the post-war sottleincnl Britain woula 
not bo bound bv any arrangomonts made 
at Munich in 1938 regarding the frontiers 
of O. Shortly before tliis the Czech 
legation in London was raiscxl to the rank 
of an embassy, and the Brit, minister to 
the Czech Gov. (in London) also became 
an ambas. Despite jiersociition the 
underground movement in the country in¬ 
tensified its activities, and notwithstanding 
the efforts of tlie puppet premier, Krejci, 
the people were as bitterly anti-German 
as ever. Early in 1943 the mobilisation 
for war work of all men up to 05 and 
women up to 45, proclaimed in Germany, 
was extended to Boliomia-Mi^ravia, with 
the object of obtaining 500,000 persons 
for slave labour in G<Tnia.ny; hut transport 
difficulties, aggravated by Allied raids, 
made it impossible for the Germans to 
move more than a portion of the 550,000 
persons registered. 

The corruption and unscrupnlousneBS of 
the pro-Nazi gov. of .Slovakia were now 
beginning to njap their liarvest by driv'lng 
ever greater numbers of trlovalcs into the 
underground resistance movement. In 
May-Juno 1943 Benefi, prmdeiit (in 
London) of tho (^zech rep., visited the 
U.S.A. and C'anada, thereby deiYionstrat- 
ing both to the Czech people and to the 
Germans and llungarians that the Czech 
Gov. of London enjoya^d the full confi¬ 
dence and support of the ILS.A.. a fiujt 
which was confirmed by tho raising of the 
Czechoslovak legation in Washington 
to the status of an embassv. Benofe 
addressed a joint session of both IIoLises of 
Congi*e88 and, in Ottawa, he addressed 
members of both Houses of tlie Canadian 
parliament. Later in the same year he 
went to Moscow to witness tiie signing of 
a treaty of friendship, collaiiomtion, and 
mutual assistance between C. and Soviet 
Russia, tho culmination of negotiations 
which had been in progress for many 
months. Czoclioslovak infantry and 
artiUory formations, whieJi liad partici¬ 
pated in the Syrian and Libyan cam¬ 
paign of 1940-2, were transferred to 
Great Bntfiin, and merged witfi the 
Czechoslovak independent brigade into 
an armoured brigade. The first Czecho- 
slovak independent brigade in Russia 
fought before Kharkov (March 1943) and 
won sev. decorations. A second Czecho¬ 
slovak brigade was formed by Czechs 
blova^, and sub-Carpathian Ruthenians. 

1‘^bour 
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The CzeohosloTak armoured brigade in 
GteaX Britain left for the Continent in 
Aufif, 1944, and took part in the elepre of 
Dunkirk, wbll<3 Czech fighter and bomber 
Bfiuadronfl of the 11.A.F. were among the 
air force® covering the landings in Nor¬ 
mandy. There was formed in Kussia a 
Czech air force regiment of parachutists 
which took part in the subsequent Slovak 
rising against the Axis forces. This rising 
was well prepared in co-operation with 
the gov. of BeneS during the latter's visit 
to Moscow. The Slovak Army was in- 
structed to rise, and the civil authorities 
to rt^storo the Czechoslovak n^publlo on 
Slovak soil as soon os the Russian armies 
reached the Carpathian passes leading 
into K. Slovakia; and In preparation for 
the rising groat quantities of munitions 
were stored in the mts of central Slovakia. 
In Bratislava there w-iia fighting betwoim 
guorrillaa and parachutists on the one 
hand and Ger. S.S. battalions on the 
other. The Ger. high command there¬ 
upon told the Slovak Gov. that they were 
about to occupy Slovakia by their military 
forces 'as jirovided in the Ger.-Slovak 
treaty of March 1939.’ The Slovak 
National Council promptly countered 
this announcement by calling on the 
country to resist and proclaiming the 
puppet Slovak state to be abolished and 
the Czechoslovak rep. restored on 
Slovak ter. Some regular troops and 
gueiTillas succeed(Hlin hampering the occu¬ 
pation of Slovakia by the Gor. Army, 
thereby leaving a flank in Germany open 
to Allied attack from I’oland and Ru¬ 
mania. In the central region, where most 
of the fighting took pUicc, the fJer. Army 
and Geetflpo burnt down vils. and 
slanghtci’cd the iieoplo. It is estimated 
in Bratislava that the lose of life during 
and after the rising—which was premature 
in view of the fact that the Russian Army 
was nowhere near the NE. Slovak border 
—was some 25,000-30,000. Hence the 
<> 2 ech forces wltlidrow from the area of 
Bfinskd-Bystrica into prepared positions 
iu the mts, w’hcre organised resistance 
was carried on pending the arrival of the 
Russians from llimgary. 

During 1944 Allied aircraft launched a 
dozen heavy nilds on (^., which caused 
damagt' to the Skoda works and the great 
synthetic! oil plants at Most, and In 
the Brno-Adamov (list., where a great 
armament combine was attacked. After 
the Alllea had landed in Pbirope unrest 
incre^ised in C., whereupon Frank 
threatened the people that Gennany 
might change tne legal position of 
Bohemia-Moravia by incorporating both 
tors, in the Reich, and steps in this direc¬ 
tion wei*o gradually taken. Following 
the conspiracy of the Ger. generals figainat 
Hitler’s life total mobilisation of man 
power was ordered in the ‘protectorate* of 
Bohemia-Moravia, and by the middle of 
1944 some .500,000 Czechs were working 
outside their own cmuiti try. TJnder the Ger. 
occupation the Internal indebtedness of the 
rot^torat(} had increased to more than 
0 billion crownis, while the note circula¬ 
tion reached 24 billion crowns as against 7 
titUlon in the whole of C. befoi’e the war. 


Carpathian Ukraine (sub-Carpathian 
Huthenla) was the first of the prove, of C. 
to be freed by Soviet and Czechoslovak 
troops. Early In Oct., following the 
collapse of Rumania, Russian forces were 
able to press their attack against the Ger.- 
Hungarlan armies from a 8. and SB. 
direction and overrun all the Hungarian 
lines of defence. Pra^e was the last 
European cap. to be liberated. At the 
end of 1944 Koniev’s armies entered C. 
from Hungary and Poland, but some 
months elapsed before they reached the 
cap. After being joined by the Czech 
Army Corps of Gen. Svoboda. the com¬ 
bined Allied forces liberated KoSioe and 
ProSov (20 Jan. 1945) and Proprad 
(17 Jan.) beneath the Tatra Mts, But 
then Ger. resistance stiffened and it was 
not till the middle of March that Bdoskd- 
Bystrlca and Zvolen, in the Lower Tatra 
Mts, fell to the Allies. On 4 April 
Bratislava, cap. of Slovakia, was occupied 
by Russian troops, who had foiwht their 
way along the Danube from Hungary. 
The capture of Hodanin In S. Moravia 
followed. A week later Gen. Patton’s 
Amer. troops of the 50tb Div. marched 
into C. at a point NW. of Asch, and 
simultaneously the Czech Gov., now back 
on Czech soil, api>e£ded to the populace 
to rise against the Gers.—an api)cal 
which met with swift response. There 
ensued savage fighting in NW. Slovakia 
and 8. Moravia. On 5 May the people of 
the cap. rose against the Gor. occupying 
troops and a fierce battle lasting 4 days 
took place between poorly armed Czech 
patriots and the Germans, in which 2090 
Czechs and nearly 100 Germans wei'e killed. 
Amer. troops who entert^d Plzen on 6 May 
were only 50 m. from Prague on 7 May, 
when they refrained from marching 
further in accordance with the Yalta 
agreement (q.v.), which delimited the 
zones of occupation between the Allies. 
This sttiTidstlll on the part of the W. Allies 
has subsequently been much criticised. 
In the result it put C. behind the ‘Iron 
curtiiin.’ On 7 May the Ger. garrison of 
Pro^pio surrendered to the Cz^hoslovak 
National Council which had oiganised the 
rising, and the last remnants of Ger. 
resistance were wiped out by Russian 
troops who entered the city on 9 May, the 
day following the final capitulation of the 
Ger. forces In Gennany. Ters. taken by 
Germans, T’oles, and Hungarians were 
restored to Czechoslovak sovereignty 
betw'eeu Nov. 1944 and June 1945, 
Sovereignty over sub-Carpathian Ruthe- 
nia was transferred to the Soviet Union 
by the treaty of Moscow, 29 July 
1945, BoneS and his associates reached 
Slovalda in April, where they set up a 
provisional gov. of the National Front of 
16 Czechs and 6 Slovaks pending the 
meeting of the constituent national 
assembly ^vhich was to consist of a single 
House of 300 members. The nationali^- 
tion of the means of production in indus¬ 
try, of agriculture and comrooroe, and of 
banking and insurance became the chief 
item in the gov.’s prograinme. Another 
fundamental change in the structure 
of the Czechoslovak rep. which took 
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place in 1945 its change from a nmlti- 
natlonal into a;: Slavonic national state. 
Qer. and Htliigarian minorities were 
transferred variously to Gennany and 
Hungary and later to the Amer.-ofjcupied 
350ne of Germany. The (’zeclioslovak 
Gov. at length agreed to i*etain in (\ the 
rest of the Ger. pop., without, however, 
restoring the minorities statute of the 
peace treaties of 1919-20, The ensuing 
purge resuitt'd in retribution for the chief 
quislings. Thus Ilaeha d. in imprison¬ 
ment, while the chief collaborator with 
the Germans, C:ol. Kmanuol Moravee, 
committed suicide. Sudeten Ger. Nazis 
who had helped organise the Ger. reign 
of terror wore handed over to the (’zech 
authorities by the Amor. Army in the 
occupation zone. Henlein took his own 
life on being arrested by the Amers. 
Tiso was brought to trial in llratislava and 
oondeinued. Von Neurath w'as one of the 
accused at the Nuremberg trial, charged 
with responsibility for the murder of 
Czech students in Prague in Nov. 19.‘U) 
and for war crimes coniinitted under his 
authority. 

The fii*8t post-war election in G. took 
place in 1916. As in most of the liberated 
countries, the election was really a trial 
of strength between the E. and AV. 
concepts of democracy. IGissian indnence 
In C. was by now coTisidcrable and the 
comparative strength of the Right-wing 
parties in the ele<'tion surprised many 
observers. In the result the Left-wijig 
parties obttdned 152 seats (('omniunists, 
114) and the Right 148. It remained to he 
•een whether the (’ommunists, comrjiand- 
ing a minority of votes and seats, eonld 
now consider themselves strong enough 
to change the constitution adopted after 
the First World War, wlien W. infiuence, 
and in particular the influence of the Amer. 
constitution on President Masaryk, was 
predominant; whereas the Commniiists 
stood for tin; leadership as developed in 
Russia, for a singJe-chainitcr legislatniw 
for making the jiidiehiry an instrument of j 
politics, and for subjecting the individual 
to strong party discipline. The issue was 
not left long in doubt. 

In Feb, 1918 the Cominnuists, witli 
Soviet backing, seen red control of the 
gov. The new ministry was again 
headed by Gottwald, a (Voinmuuist whf> 
had been premier in the previous coali¬ 
tion gov.; but this time his colleagues 
were all either Communists or Comninnist 
sympathisers with the exception of .Jan 
Masar^^k, the foreign minister. The 
acceptance of this ministry, which was 
forced on Dr BeneS, the president of f\, 
was aceompaiiiod by a ruthless purge of 
the civil 8ervic<^ and the suppression of 
•^v. newspapers. The papers still 
favourable to the previous regime of 
Czech Socialist, People’s, and Slovak- 
Democratic T>arties could not therefore 
publish the text of the 3-power statement 
by the Brit., Amer., and Fr. Govs, 
condemning these events as the ‘establish- 
ment of a. disguised dictatorship of a single 
party under the cloak of a Government of 
Nationtil Union,’ and, in fact, the (’zech 
Communist Gov. biirmed pub. of the 


statement, Gottwald declaring that his 
cabinet would not accept lessons on de¬ 
mocracy from those who wore responsible 
for Munich. Jan Masaryk (q.v.), son of 
(^’s first president, minister of foreign 
o.ffuirH, snhse(piently committed suicide, 
and Beuei§, althotigh he did not give up 
his otTic<; as president immediately, 
virtually retired from T>uhlic affairs. He 
resignofl on 7 .lune, being succeeded by 
the prime minister, Gottwald, and d. on 
2 A\ig. His surrender to the C^miinunist 
demands had undoubtedly as its sole 
motive the preservation of the Cztvh 
peoi)le, for ot/herwise civil war would 
alnjost (certainly have ensued. 

In May 1948 Russia vetoed a F.N. move 
to impiire into the Coinmiiiiist enup in (J. 
’rhe sauK' year a new constitution 
declared (’.a pco]>lc'8 democratic rep,; 
shortly afterwards local gov. was hIho 
reorganised, and in lO.'iU Czech jnstiec was 
roTuodcllcd on the Soviet pattern. The 
('atholic CliuiHrh was subject t«> continual 
gov. attacks, and tlic archbishop of 
Prague prt vented from carrying (uit ids 
episcopal duties, and kept under circum- 
8tam‘es amounting to arrest. The new 
regime nud initially witli much hostility 
and a good deal of active f)pf)osition, some 
of it inspired ))y Slovak separatism. 
19.>0 -1 was a ])criod of (’oinnoHiist party 
purgc.s in (\, and in Nov. 1952 Slansky, 
former seeretary-gencral of the Cz('ch 
Communist pnitv, and ClcTtieiitis, a 
fonner ('onirnunist foreign minister, were 
aTnong those tried and executc'd on ciiargt^s 
of treason. 

Gottwald, \v].o had been pr<*sidcnt of < ’. 
siiiec .]\me l94iS, </. suddenly in Mjir. Ijia.*;. 
He was succeeded by Antonin Z5{»otoeky 
(h. 1884), a veteran CoTrunuidst. During 
the early snmnicr of 1953 tla^ gov. ad¬ 
mitted that there Avas industrial mimst in 

(prohal>ly tonelaai ofV hv t h(‘ luodships 
caused by a currency reform in May 19.53), 
and strict legislation was cnactcfl to 
combat ahseutccism in tiu* factories, ’rids 
was re|)ealc{l shortly afterw'ards, ami 
(dimriunist pressure eased a littl(A in c., 
as in th.e other Conmiuidst- countries at 
tliis time (Stalin ]»ad d, in Feb. 1953). 

The unrest in Polund and Hungary in 
1956 did nt)t setun to have anv siziible 
countcri>art in ('..where the /5i)oto(!k:«' 
regime w'as in 1957 ajAparently hiTidy in 
control, and governing on f)rthodox 
Communist lines. Some AV. ol.scrvcrs 
have, however, detected some liheralisa- 
tmn, for example in the cultural field, 
since the hcgiimiiig of 1957. 

Lanuuaqe and lAteraturr, I’wo (doscly 
related languages are spoken in C., Czech 
ni Bohemia and Moravia and Shtvak in 
Slovakia. (Hungarian and Ukrainian 
are also spoken in some dists. of Slovakia.) 
Oiiginally there w'as only I languagt* — 
Czech, (livideil into nev. dlnleclH. In tho 
Util cent, a W. Czocti dialect was 
cnoseii for the literary language, and in tho 
course of many centuries of jioliticalscpara- 
of Hungarv until 

Slovak literary language. This even tun 11 v 
came into being more (>r less in its ires^ 
form in the middle of the 19th cent. 
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Cxech and Slovak belciitg to the W. 
firronp of Slavonic lantruages, whose gren. 
oharactciistlos they share. The noiin has 
7 coses (the vocative is in everyday 
use), and the verb has the typically 
Slavonic ‘aspoctH* and a number of 
participles. Czech and Slovak use the 
Lat. alphabet, varied by diacritical 
marks. Amoni? their distinpniishinff 
features is a systt^m of lonpr and short 
vowels independent of stress, which always 
falls on the first syllable (e.R. tlie name of 
the conjposer Dvohik, which is stressed 
on tlio short ‘o’ but has a long: vowel, 
unstressed, in the “ind syllable). Both 1 
and r can he vowels as well as consonants, 
and (Jzech only has the distinctive letter f, 
pronounced ap])roximatcly ‘rsh.’ Owingr 
mainly to <*crtain cliaracteristic vowel 
chang!:f^s, spoken Czech Is the most ditll' 


written in Czech instead of in Late in 
the reifm of his son, the emperor VAclav 
(Wenceslaus). To this peHod belong the 
Book of the Old Lord of Rosenberg, one of 
the very early specimens of Bohemian 
prose, and the Exposition of the Law, by 
Andrew of Duba. Smll FlaSka of Pardub- 
bice wrote clever satires. The pre¬ 
eminent author of the 14th cent, is 
Thomas of Stitn6 (133.3-1400), who wrote 
in exocdlent prose upon religious and moral 
questions. Among other authors may be 
mentioned VavHnec z Brezowa, who 
wrote a hist, of the Rom. emperors and 
trans. Mandevilte's 7'ravels. By the end of 
this pcrif)d also the complete trans. of the 
Bible into (’zech had been made. The 
piwalcTJCc of religions disputes caused 
the Bible t*o be more widely read and better 
understood. Hus did much to settle 
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cult lauguagi^ for other Slavs to umlcr- | 
stand, wlHut'-iUi Slovak, in which these 
cliaiigcs do not t»ccur. is much easier. 
Both languages an^ saiil i.o be very well 
suited to singing, thanks tf> the purity of 
th(‘ip vovvt'ls. 

(Jzech litcratnn^ may ]>c divided into 
3 main periods ^ the Ist extends from the 
beginulng np to the time of Hus, t hat is 
to 1409; tlie 2nd i><»rioil extends from the 
time of Huh to ab(»ut 1774 ; and from thou 
till the present time forms the .‘ird period. 
The ( hronielc, in verse, winch is generally 
called after Dalimil, belongs to the 14th 
cent. The Czt'ohs possess some remains 
of a collection of national srjngs, which 
probably <lato from 1290. 'rhe nniv. of 
Pragma wjis founded in 1348 by (’harles 
IV, wh<» was strongly in favour of the 
cultivation of the (>.ech language, and 
commanded it b) be learnt by the sons 
of the Her. elect<'>r8. All decrees w^ere 


Bohemian oi thography, and his volumin¬ 
ous writings had great influence. Many 
of his works w'cre In Lat., hut a number in 
Czech. 'rhe church serxico was now 
roiwl in ('zech, the Bible was re-trans., 
and a gi*eut number of I’eligioiis ami 
controvci-sial works werti wTitten. One 
of the most inttuential figiires of the time 
is Peter CheKjick;^^, wlio d, in 1400. He 
has biH*n styled the Czerdi Tolstoy, and 
his wn*ltings had much influence in the 
formation of the Cztvli Brethren. His 
chief work is The 2<vt of Faith. The 
first regular printing press w’os set up at 
ITague in the year 1487, and the years 
1,'>00-1620 may be said to constitute the 
golden age of Bohemian literature. In 
Bohemia at this time the cultivation of 
learning was open to the whole T>eople; 
all branches of science received attention, 
and were brought to a very high degi'ee 
of kiiow'ledge for the time. The writers 
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of the oeriod are too mimeroos to receive 
detailea mention, but the names of 
VAolav HAJek » Veleslavin, 1540-99; Libo- 
can» d. 1553; Bartoft, <2. 1539; Sixt of 
Ottersdorf, 1500-83; VAclav, and Vratis- 
lav may be mentioned. But in 1620 the 
battle of the White Mt rendered fruitless 
the Czechs’ efforts to preserve their 
lancrua^e. The Czech nation submitted 
to the conqueror; scarcely any literature 
was produced in the country, and the 
decline was such that by the 18th cent. 
Czech as a written lan^ruafire might be said 
to be almost extinct. Jcmn Amos 
Comenins, or Komensky, wrote over 50 
works, dealing mostly mth educational 
subjects, including the first illustratod 
book for children. But they were written 
from exile, Comenins dying in Holland at 
the age of 78, in the year 1670. Like 
Comenins, Wenceslas Hollar also escaped 
to England after the Thirty Yefirs War. 
His etchings show London before the Great 
Fire. At the counter-reformation (q.v.) 
the Hussite literature was exterminated. 
Very much later, however, in the third 
period of Czech literature, a revival 
took place. At that time a deputation of 
secret Czech Protestants induced the 
emperor Joseph II to grant religious 
toleration. This made possible a revival 
of Interest In Czech history and lan¬ 
guage, a prerequisite of the later literary 
revival. 

The first generation of awakeners 
(btiditeU as Czech historians call them) 
were mainly scholars, not having any 
special political aim. The most important 
of these was Josef IDohrovsky (1757-1829), 
founder of the study of Slavonic philology. 
The Czech language was their special 
interest, for before any Czech literary 
revival was possible it was necessary to 
revive and purify the language, which 
gradually became debased after tlie defeat 
of 1620. A little later Jungmaiin (1773- 
1847), also a philologist, and his circle 
had more frankly political and patriotic 
aims. Jimgmann’s most important works 
were a monumental Czeoh-Ger. dic¬ 
tionary and his trans, of foreign classics. 
Typical of the Uomantic patriotism of 
these times was the ‘finding’ of 2 early 
Czech manuscripts, later proved to be 
forged, but about which oontroTersy raged 
for many years. I’o this period belong 
also Jan KoMr, author of Sldvy dccra, 
1824 onwards, a cycle of sonnets on 
Slavonic solidarity; the historian I’alaoky; 
and the ethnogrrapher Safafik. F. L. 
Celakovsky (q.v.) stands on the border¬ 
line between the early Romanticism and 
the more mature Romanticism of the 
30 *8 and 40’8. In this latter period the 
most important figures are K. J. Erben, 
poet and collector of folklore, and K. H. 
Mdcba, author of A/dL the greatest 
romantic poem in the Czech language, 
showing Byronic influences (Eng. trans. 
MaVi pub. 1949). The last important 
writers who can be called romantic, 
though they both have as well as a subjec¬ 
tive outlook some social and political 
consciousness, are Bo2ena NSmoovA (q.v.), 
writer of country tales and collector 
of folklore, and J. K. Tyl, whoso htstori- 


cal dramas evoke little of the spirit of 
the times with which they ore con¬ 
cerned, but rather act as a vehicle for 
the author’s patriotic and social ideals. 
The death-blow to Romanticism was 
finally dealt by Karel HavU6ek (q.v.). 
who scathingly criticised the sentimental 
outlook of Tyl and NfimeovA. The 1860’s 
and 70’8 are dominated by the 2 con¬ 
trasting figures of HAlek and Neruda (q.v.). 
H^ek wrote comfortable, not very pro¬ 
found, middle-class poetry about love and 
nature, while Neruda’s poetry is iipnioal 
and analytic. Also to the 60’8 and 70’s 
belong the countryman poet Heyduck and 
the best novels of Karolina SvfttlA, a 
regional novelist whose plots are mostly 
concerned with love and marriage and 
depict the renunciation of selfish passions 
for some general or particular good. In 
the rest of the 19th cent, the most im¬ 
portant poets are Cech (q.v.), Vrchlick^ 
(whoso prolific output, including many 
trans., made some critics call him t he (Jzech 
Victor Hugo), E. KrAsnohoi'skA, and 
Julius Sever, reviver of medieval legends. 
Alois Jirilsek (1851-1930) began to write 
his popular historical novels, and the end 
of the century saw the beginning of the 
modern social novel (Rais, Baar, and 
others) and the crittoal realism of Masaryk 
(q.v.), later the first president of C. As In 
the rest of Europe there was also a 
group of 83 nnbolist poets, who flourished 
approximately 1890-1914. These include 
J. Kvapil, Karel, Toman, Otakar Theer, 
A. Sova, and O. Bfezina (q.v., under his 
real name of Jebav^f’). Politicuil inde¬ 
pendence after 1918 gave a great imx^etus 
to all forms of literature, which w^as 
greater in quantity than ever before. The 
best-known modem prose-writer is Karel 
Capek (q.v.). Many novelists, both of the 
inter-war years and since 1945, have had 
left-wing revolutionary views, and their 
novels deal with social and political 
problems. The most prominent modem 
novelists ore Ivan Olbracht, Jan Drda, 
Vladislav Van6ura, Anna Maria Tll- 
schovA, Mario MnJerovA, Marie I^- 
mannovA, and Jarmila GIozarovA. Rather 
apart from these stands the humorist 
Jaroslav Haiiek, who is internationally 
known for Ids Adventurea of the Good 
Soldier Schweik. The best-knowTi poets 
since 1918 are Jifl Wolkor (1900-24), 
Vlt^zslav Nezval, S. K. Neumann, J. 
Seifert, J. Hora, F. Halas. and F. SrAraok. 

Slovak literature is virtually a creation 
of the 19th cent., following on the fonna- 
tion of a Slovak literary language. The 
most important flgum in tills struggle for 
a new language was L'udovit Sttir (1815- 
1856). Stfir gathered round him a circle 
of poets who fi. about the 1 BBO’s. The most 
important were JAn Chalfipka, JAn Botto, 
Josef SladkoviC, and Jariko KrAl’. After 
the 1860’s Slovak literature suffered a 
setback, largely owring to poliUotU 
pressure on the Slovaks by the Hun¬ 
garians to become magyarised, but later 
on there was a revival, in wliich the most 
prominent figures were S. Uurban-Vaian- 
Pavel OrszAgh (1849- 
1921), who wrote under the pseudonym of 
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Hviezdoslat imd l8 the greatest Slovak 
poet. Since 1918 Uteraiy output has been 
much greater than ever before. Among 
the modem poets may be mentioned 
Ivan Krasko* JAn Josensky, and Laco 
Novoraestzky. Prose-writers include li. 
NadAfii-J6g6, author of the historical 
novel Adam f^angalat Peter Jlleranicky, 
and Janko Aloxy. 

Architecture. See German Architec¬ 
ture. 

Art. Czech art was estab. by the 14th 
cent., with the Illumination of MSS. It 
was encouraged from the time of Rudolf II 
but interrupted by the Thirty Years War. 
Noted painters prior to the 19th-cent, 
revival are Brandi, Reiner, and Skr6ta. 
Joseph Miines (1820-70) was C.’s first 
famous creative artist, in landscape por¬ 
traiture and natural studies. An artist 
well knowrj for his historical paintings 
Is V. Brozik (1849-1913), who exhibited in 
Paris. Uprka, the Slovak painter, de¬ 
picted typical Slovak scenes and life in a 


Smetana was the creator of national 
Czech composition, simple folk tunes 
being a source of most of his inspiration. 
He is the composer of many tragic and 
comic operas, while fils cycle of six 
symphonic poems, My Country, are an 
apotheosis of the historical past of the 
Czechs. The success of DvoMk, also a 
creator of modern Czech music, was 
unusual for a Czech composer. His 
operas are not so well known as his other 
compositions, particulariy his symphonies 
and much of his chamber music. 
Besides these two great classical com¬ 
posers, (’. has numerous others, some 
quite well kuomi outside their own 
country; 8uk, flon-in-law of Dvofdk, 
composer of orchestral works and cham¬ 
ber music; NovAk, who specialised in 
symphonic poems such os Slovak SuUc 
and In the Tatran\ .TanACek (q.v.) a 
great modern opera composer; Fibich, 
creator of modern Czech melodrama; 
FoorsU?r, wHter of symphonies and 
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colourful impressionist style. An Im¬ 
portant modern Czech artist is Max 
Svabliisk.t, a follower of the Mi^ncs school, 
which did much to foster art in C. He is 
also a pioneer in Czech graphic art. 
Modernism in art has been roTiresented by 
O. Kubin (CUaibine) (/>. 1883), .loscf 

Oapek, brother of the writer {b. 1887; d. 
in Belsen camp, 1915), Bohumil Kubiftta 
(1884-1918), FrantiAek Muzika (b. 1990), 
and Antonin l»roch<i/>ka (1882-1945). In 
©culptuue the most noted tigure is .T. V. 
Myslbek (1848-1922), whoso subjects ani 
mostly founded on Czech hist. Other 
sculptors are Jan Stursa (1880-1925), 
whose ‘Wounded Man' and a tigure of 
T. G. Masaryk are among his best-known 
works; Otto Outfreund (1889-1927); and 
Emil Filla (b. 1882). 

The art of which the nation may bo 
most proud Is music. On the foundation 
of a rich folk-music a national opera was 
created by Hodrich Smetana (q.v.) (1824- 
1884), while Antonin DvofAk (1841-1904) 
remains a composer of the trout rank. 


operas; Martinii, a bring composer who 
shows western influences; and Wein¬ 
berger, composer of the oiiera Svanda ike 
Baoidpt'*'’ 

Set F, Chudoba, A Short Survey of 
Czech Litcroiure, 1924: A. Matejcck and 
Z. Wirth. Mixlcrn and Contemporary 
Czech Art, 1924; K. Oapek, 7’hr Origins of 
the Czechofifovak State, 1926; T. G. 
Masaryk, The Making of a State, 1927; 
1*. Selver, Anthology of Czechoslovak 
Literature, 1929; 11. W. Seton-Watsou, A 
Hishpry of the Czechs and Slovaks, 1943; 
8. 11. Thomson, Czeehoslovakia in Euro¬ 
pean History. 1944; H. Ripka, Le Coup ^ 
Pragtie: une revolution prefabrigut^e, 1949; 
Sir R. B. Lockhart, Jan Masaryk, 1951; 
G. Bolton, Czcxh Tragedy, 1955. 

Czechs, Slavic {see Slavs) people 
mostly inhabiting the W. r^ons of 
Czechoslovakia, where they number 
some 8.000,000. Once they dwelt along 
the banks of the upper Vistula (q.v.), 
but about AD 475 they settled in the 
country now called Bohemia (q.v.), and 
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as early as the 9th cent, their name was 
applied to the entire Hlav pop. of Bo¬ 
hemia. In the 19th cent., after cents, of 
Germanic influence in Bohemia, there 
were detoimined efforts to preserve the 
Czech longruage and culture. This move¬ 
ment was fostered by the work of Josef 
Dobrowsky (q.v.), and by the formation 
of a Czech univ. in Pragruo in 1882 (see 
M4SAJIYK, Thomas). C. are found also in 
Russia and the tl.S.A., where there are 
newspapers in their lanjruagre. Sef‘ also 
Bohkmia; Czechoslovakia; and Indo- 

LirROPEAN IjAiVGCAGES. 

Czegled, see CECJLiio. 

Czermak, Jaroslav (18:U-78), Bohemian 
artist, 0 . Pra^e. He studied art in Ant¬ 
werp, Brussels, and Paris, and his first 
pictures dealt with incidents in the hist, 
of Bohemia, his own country: among 
Uiese pictures being ^ludolph II’s 
Bt^ng Court-Poets. ’ Travel led him to 
paint sucli subjects as ‘A Montenegrin 
Woman and Child’ and ‘The Turks seizing 
a Herzegovinian Woman.’ 

Czermak, Johann Nepomuk (1828-73), 
Czech pliysiologist, 6. J*raguc. Appointed 
prof, of physiology in Budapest (1858), in 
Jena (18C5), and in Leipzig (1869). At his 
own expense he built a laboratory and 
auditorium adapted for demonstrations in 
exiwrimental physiology. He made im¬ 
provements in the laryngoscope, and did 
pioneer work in rhinoscopy, 

Czernowitz, see CJhkrnovtsy. 

Czerny, Karl (1791-1857), Austrian 
pianist and composer, 0. Viomia, son of a 
pianoforte teacher, who trained him for 
that instrument to such good purpose that 
he began his own career as a teacher at 
fourteen. He came under the notice of 
Beethoven, whose pupil he became, and 
his greatest claim to distinction as a 
pianist is that he was chosen to be the 


first to play Beethoven’s E flat major 
concerto in public. He soon became the 
most popular teacher of the piano in 
Vienna, where there were numerous 
competitors. His pupils included Liszt 
and many others who became famous. He 
wrote hundreds of popular pianoforte 
studies, and his works, which included 
most kinds of composition, numbered 
1000 at the time of his dcatli; but few of 
them possess high merit, though ho was 
skilful in devising vai-iations for the piano 
of the display type. 

Czerny Djordje (Black George), original 
name George Petrovid (1762-1817), also 
known as Karageorge, founder of the 
Karageorgevid dynasty, which later ruled 
Yugoslavia. A .Serbian of humble birth, 
he led a Sorb revolt against the Turks in 
1801 and eYentuall 5 ^ in 1 HOil. Hueeeeded in 
making liiinself master of Belgrade, 
having been sccrf^tly helped by the 
Russia ns. He was (IHOK) recognis'd as 
hereditary chief of the Sorbs. But in 1813 
the lUi.ssian.s weie no longer able to aid 
him, owing to their being involved in 
war theniHclv^es, and lie was dedt'ated by 
the Turks and forced to flee to Austria. 
Ills rival during his ahsenco w'as Miloft 
Ohrt'novid (q.v.), who, on (’.’s return to 
.Serbia in 1817, iiad him murdered, Ohre- 
novid himself having In the interval 
assumed the leadership of the Serbians. 

Czestochowa, tn of Poland, in Katowice 
prov., 40 m. N. of Katowice (q.v.). H 
stands on the W’arta riv., and is a railway 
junction on tlie Warsaw-Vienna route. 
Ji’om 1815 until 1919 it was in HusKian 
Poland. The tn has a famous monastery, 
in which is a jnigrimago shrine of ‘Our 
Lady, Queen of J’oland.’ There is »» 
important iron and steel industry, and 
there are textile, chemical, and* ether 
manufs. J*oi>. 145,000. 
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D: 1. Fourth letter of nearly all the i 
anct and modern alphabetn. It is the ! 
exact counterpart of the Semitic dalcth 
(iuoludliifj: modern Heb.) and the Arabic 
daly as well as of the Gk delta. The 
Etruscans hod no use for d, but the Roms 
—who borrowed their script from this 
ra<'o—created their alphabet before the 
Etruscans had time to rejet^t this letter. 
The shape of D was Hlijrhtly modiiied in 
the course of time. It was oriRinally, in 
the Semitic alphabet, an iri ofsrular triancrle 
(at a laU^r stasro, with a tail added to the 
rij?ht) and bec^imc a refcular triangle in the 
Gk character, In the Rom. alphabet 
It became rounded, D. The minuwmlo 
was formed by lenstheiiing a part of it, 
d from D. Tlje sound of D is the soft 
dental mute, though really not a true 
dtmtal in Km?., beinjr sounded by placing 
the tongue against the top of the gum. *Src* 
Al.VHAliKT. 

2. In Horn, notation, signihes 500, being 
half of the symbol CID, earlier form of 
M (1000). 

lb In music, is the second note of the 
scale of C nnijor. The key of I) major 
contains Fjand C’5. and its relative minor 
is R. The key of I) minor has and is 
relative to the major key of F. 

Dab, salt-wat<'r fluke, f»r Limandn, 
a fish which is closely allied to the 
plaice and flounder in the Pleuroncctidae, 
or flat-lish family. The naim«s of smear, 
lemon, or smooth dab ai'C often given to 
Solt a tajiraris, a solo. 

Dabohick, popular name for the lesser 
grebe. See Gniani. 

D'Abernon, Edgar Vincent, first Vis¬ 
count and Baron, of Esher and 8toke d' A. 
(1857-1041), diplomat, b. Slinfold, Sussex, 
educ. at Eton and 8orv(al in Goldstream 
Guards for 5 years. In 1HH2 be was 
appointed president of the council of 
the Ottoman Public Debt and in 18H4 
financial advis<u‘ to the Egyptian Gov. 
In 1889 he became governor of the 
Imperial Ottormin Punk. He was elected 
(Conservative member for Exeter, 1899; 
defeated 1906 and again in 1910, w'bon 
he contested Colchester as a Liberal. He 
was cnuitod a peer in 1914. In 1920 he 
was eiiosen to bo the first Brit, tunbas. to 
f-be Ger. rep. His appointment art>8o out 
of his experience as a financier, which, it 
wiis thought, would ho valuable in view 
of the economic pntblems confronting 
Germany. He instigati^d the confertmeo 
of experts wbi<di initiated the stabP'nation 
of the mark and helped to re* the 
Dawes Plan (q.v.). Another notable 
achievement was the Anglo-tjer. oora- 
mei'olal treaty of 1924. He was the 
initiator of the liocamo Pact, for it was at 
his instigation that Gerinmiy suggested 
the conference of the powers which made 
that agreement possible and led to 


Germany's admission to the League of 
Nations. In 1926 he was made a vis¬ 
count. In 1929, 3 years after his retire¬ 
ment, he headed a highly successful Brit, 
commercial mission to Argentina, and 
other S. Amer. countries. He pub. 3 
vols. of memoirs. An Ambassador of 
Peacey 1929-30. 

Daboeoia Polifolia, or Saint Dabeoo*a 
Heath, bushy evergreen siirub of small 
size, well fitted for planting in shrubberies 
and rockeries. It flourishes in Ireland 
and the Pyrenees. 

Dabrowa Gdrnicza, Polish industrial 
city, in Katowice prov., 9 m. ENE. of 
Katowice. Coal-mining is the prin. 
Industry, and iron and zinc founding are 
carried on. In 1795 D. became Prussian, 
and in 1815 was made part of Russian 
Poland; in 1919 it again became part of 
Poland. Pop. 28,000. 

Da Capo, or D.C., in music, placed at the 
(‘nd of a movement as a direction to 
rtdurii te the beginning of the movomeiit 
and linisli where tiie word ‘ Fine’ is i>lac;ed. 
The terra is often Dai Scxpio , , ., i.e. 
repeat from a speclfled sign only. 

Dacca, tn of E. Bengal, Pakistan, 270 m. 
NK, of Calcutta, and cap. of E. Pakistan. 
It extends for 4 in. along the N. bank of 
the Buribanga R. There are many 
important buildings: the palace of the 
Naw’abs of D., the bank, Eng. church. 
Baptist mission buildings, and the Rom. 
Catholic cathedral. A mysterious sound 
called the Barisal guns is said to bo 
caused by a gun lying at the bottom of 
the riv. calling to its anct mate, which 
stands on the Buckland Bund. The Lai 
Bngh fort, built in 1678, la the most 
picturesque monument of D., which from 
1905 to 1912 was the cap. of the prov. of 
E. Bengal ami Assam. Though D. is 
expanding very rapidly, it retains much 
of its tradition, including the manuf. of 
imislins and of silver filigree work. D, 
Univ. now caters for 23,000 students. 

Dacca, University of (Pakistan), estab. 
on 1 July 1921 under a Gov. of India Act. 
Based on the recommendations of the 
(Calcutta Univ. (k)mmi88ion'8 report, it 
followed the lines of the later Eng. univs. 
but with residential facilities. No dis¬ 
tinction was made of race, sex, creed, or 
cJiiss, but special attention was paid to 
the education of Muslims and to Islamic 
studies. After partition in 1947, when 
E. Bengal became iiart of Pakistan, the 
univ. was made responsible for the 
tveognition and affiliation of all institu¬ 
tions of higher learning in the prov. It 
rettiined its teaching fimcttona, however, 
and to-day has faculties of arts, sclenoe, 
law, agriculture, medicine, and en¬ 
gineering. Set in a flue parkland, the 
univ. grounds occupy over a sq. m., of 
which more than 100 ac\ arc playing flelds. 
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The library holds sorne 150,000 books, and 
there are up to date laboratories, 6 halls 
of rosldonee, 1 of which is for women, 
6 constituent and over 50 affiliated 
ooUoges. The miiv. gn'ants doctors’ 
degrrees. 

Dace, Dart, or Dare, popular names of 
the carp-like tish Leitcisrus leuciscus of the 
family Cyprinldae, allied to the chub, 
roach, and minnow. It is a native of 
Europe and is foimd in deep, clear water 
in shoals. The avertigre weight is less 
than 1 lb. and the length 8 in., but the 
fish is much sought after by anglers. 

Daoh, Simon (1605-69), Ger. poet. b. 
Memel. He studied at Konigshorg LTniv., 
where in 1639 he was appointed prof, of 
poetry. His verse is characterised by 
warm feeling and sincerity, as in Dos 
Lied von der FreumUchaft, One of his 
poems, ^vritten in Low German, was the 
source of Herder’s Jnnehen von lliarau. 

Dachau, tn in Bavaria, Germany, a few 
m. NW. of Munich, on the Amper, a trib. 
of the Isar. Notorious in the Second 
World W^’ar for one of the worst Gor. 
concentration camps (q.v.). Weiss, the 
Ger. commandant of the camp, and his 
39 co-defondants to the charge of com¬ 
mitting atrocities against the Inmates 
were found guilty at a trial in Dec. 1945 
by an Amer. military gov. court and duly 
sentenced. Some of those killed in I), 
were captured Amer. airmen. 



Dachshund, badger-dog that came into 
England from Germany. It is not a 
lighter, but is a good house-dog. In 
sport it finds the fox or badger, but docs 
not come to close quarters with tlieni, 
merely barking incessantly until the 
hunters come up. The 1). has a soft silky 
coat, and a very long body, the length 
from the back of the head to the root of 
the stem being 2i times the height of its 
shoulder. Its colour varies, but much 
white is not desirable. Its other pohits 
are bead long and narrow, \vith rather 
small, very intelligent eyes; oars long, 
broad, and silky, set low and carried back 
and close to the head, measuring from 13 
to 14 in.; jaw strong and square; chest 
deep and narrow, with a prominent breast 
bone; forelegs very short and sturdy, well 
crooked; hind legs smaller in bone; feet 


strong and well padded; skin tldck, lopw, 
and supple; coat short and strong; loin 
well arched and muscular; body long and 
low but not cloddy. Its weight Is about 
21 lb., a bitch about 18 lb. There are also 
long-haired, wire-haired, and miniature 
varieties of the breed. 

Dacia, in anct times the name of an 
extensive dlst. N. of the Danube, oorre- 
exjoriding roughly with the modern Ru¬ 
mania, Transylvania, and part of Hun¬ 
gary. Its inhab., the Dacl {see also 
CiBTAK), were of Thnician origin. They 
began to trouble the Roms. In the time of 
Augustus, and in the reign of Domitian, 
under their king, Decebahis, the Dacians 
forced theh* more civilised enemies to buy 
them off with an ann. payment. After a 
war lasting from ad 101 to 106, the 
Emperor Trajan (q.v.) made D. a Kom. 
prov., but it was abandoned by Aureliau 
about AD 275. , , , 

Daoier, Andr6 (1651-1722), Fr. classical 
scholar, 5. Castres, Upper Languedoc. 
He was made librarian at the Louvre in 
1694; became a member of the Academy 
of Inscriptions (1695), and of the Fr. 
Academy, being appointed in 1713 
perpetual secretary to the latter. His 
works include eds. of Festus and Verrius 
Flaccus, and trails, of Horace, Aristotle’s 
Poetics, Sophocles, Kpictetiis, etc. His 
wife, Anne Lef6vi‘e (1654-1720), also pub. 
eds. and trans, of many classical authors. 

Dacites (from Dacia, q.v.), class 
of volcanic rocks foimd in Dacia, 
Greece, N. America, and elsewhere. 
These rocks consist lai’gely of felspar 
mixed with (|uartz, hornblende, and au- 
gite; their striicturo is sometimes crystal¬ 
line and sometimes vitreous. 

Dacoits {Hindustani dakait), members of 
armed gangs organised for robbery and 
murder. In 1887 there were reported to 
be over 9000 professional D, in India, and 
in one dist. alone (Gwalior) they mur¬ 
dered 46 persons. After the war with 
Burma (1885) dacoity was prevalent in 
the country for sev. years. 

Da CoBta, Isaac, see Costa. 

Dacotah, see Dakota. 

Dacron, see Tkkylenk. 

Daorydium, genus of ornamental ever¬ 
green conifers, family Taxacooe, about 17 
species native to New^ Zealand, Tasmania, 
Australia, Malaya, Piiilipplne and Fiji 
Is., etc. D. cupreminum, tlie riniu of 
New Zealand, and D. franklinii, Huon 
pine, resembling a weeping cypress, ai*e 
moderately hai'uy in Britain. D. colen- 
soi, Westland pine, D. bidirUlH^ mountain 
pine, and D, biforrnc, Man<»ao, are all of 
Now Zealand, and valued timber trees. 

Dactyl (Gk daktulos, a llng(T), iu Lat. 
and Gk prosody, a foot consisting of 1 
long and 2 short syUables; in Eng. 
prosody, 1 accented and 2 unaccented 
syllables. Dactylics, in prosody, is a 
name applied to metres which consist of a 
repetition of D. , or of equivalent feet. 

Dactylis Glon rata, Cock’s-foot Grass, a 
species of Gram leoo. It Is perennial and 
cc^mon in flCids and waste places of 
Britain, and is also wtH known over 
continental Europe, the Mediterranean, 
and Asia. It has a coarse bluish herbage. 
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onduroft drought well* and forms good 
grass for i^ture. 

Daotylmogy* see Deaf and Btthb. 

Daotylopterus, genus of Daotylopteridae, 
or flying gurnards, remarkable for the 
immense, fan-like pectoral fins possessed 
by its species, ana used by them when 
they spring into the air to escape voracious 
fishes. I), volitans occurs in the Mediter¬ 
ranean; D. orientalis in the seas of 
warmer climates. 

Daddy-longlegs, see Crane-fly. 

Dado, in classical aichitecturo, the cube 
at the base of a pedestal. The name is 
also commonly applied to the lower part 
of the wall of a room, from floor-lerel to 
the ‘dado-rail* or ‘chair-rail.’ The D. 
may be panelled, or merely painted; and 
should be 2 ft to 3 ft high. 

Daedalus, mythical Greek associated 
with the origins of sculpture and archi¬ 
tecture. He was said to be a descendant 
of Erechtheus, King of Athens, but the 
legends seem to be Cretan in origin. He 
made a wooden cow for PosiphiMi (O-v.), 
the lustful wife of Minos, King of C^te, 
and the labyrinth for the Minotaur. 
Incurring the displeasure of Minos, D. 
made wings for himself and his son 
Icarus to fly with. Icarus fell into the 
Icarian Sea, but D. reached Italy, and 
proceeded to Sicily. 1). was the reputt^d 
inventor of sails for ships. Many build¬ 
ings and statues were attributed to him. 
He represents the time when wood Wfis 
the chief matt^rial in use. See L. Cottrell, 
The Hull of Minos, IDSf). 

Daet, tn in the H. of Luzon Is., Phllip- 
piiK's, a port of call at the mouth of the 
1). R. Pop. 19,880. 

Daffodil, see NARCissrs. 

Dafydd ab Gwilym (c. 1320-c. 1380), 
Welsh nature poet, 6. Bro Gynin, Car¬ 
diganshire. Ho developed and perfected 
the new cu^ri/dd metric George Borrow, 
who trans. some of Ins poetry, wrote in 
Wild W(de8 that ho had always considered 
him as ‘the greaUist poetical genius that 
has appeartal in Europe since the i*evival of 
liteniture. ’ 

Dagami, tn on the Hinahaan R., S. of 
Taclobaii, Leyte Is., Philippines. It is an 
important centre for traffic. Pop, 20,361, 

Dagden, see HnCMAA. 

Dagenham, municipal bor. in Essex, 
England, Including the areas known as 
D. Village, Becontree, Chad well Heath, 
and a part of Hainault. The anct cliurch 
contains the line tomb of Sir T. Urswyk, 
M.P. for London, 1461. A high tide 
flooded 1000 ac. of land here In Dcxl 1707, 
b\it most of the area has been reclaimed 
and developed. The residential ciist. 
ooniprises mainly houses constructed by 
the London Co. (fouiicU, with an increasing 
number of corporation houses including a 
‘district heated’ estate). Industries in¬ 
clude motor car raanuf. and engineering 
on a large scale, and pharmaoeutioal and 
chemical products. Pop, 114,588 (9000 
in 1921). 

Dagger, short blade of very anct origin 
used for stabbing. In medieval times it 
was called the miMHcorde, and served to 
penetrate the armour-joints of an over- 
tiirown adversary. It was worn attached 


to the sword-belt on the aide: the 
hilt and scabbard were often richly 
decorated. Other varletlee were the 
baselard, poniard, dirk, and stiletto. 
Famous oriental D.s are the Malay kreese 
Ucris) and the Indian JehuUar, 

Daghestan (^Mountainous Coimtry*)* 
autonomous rep. in the K. Caucasus, 
adjacent to the Caspian Sea. It is 
situated largely on the NE. slopes of the 
main Caucasian range, and has oil and 
natural gas deposits. Area 14,700 sq. m.; 
pop. under 1,000,000, mostly Cauc^an- 
speakiug A vara, Dar^ns, Lezgians, and 
many smaller tribes, also Russians, 
Kumyks (q.v.), Azerbaijanis. There are 
metalworking, and food industries, and 
live-stock breeding, agriculture, and horti¬ 
culture are practised, as well as old crafts 
(carpets). The cap. is Makhachkala. The 
area was gradually annexed by Russia 
1722-1859 (see Shamil). D. Autonomous 
Rep. was formed in 1920. See W. Kolarz, 
Russia and Her Colonies, 1952. 

Dagnan-Bouveret, Pascal Adolphe Jean 
(1852-1929), Ft. painter, b. Paris, one of 
the representatives of the ^ein-air 
school. Early in his career he was 
'classical* in his subjects, but presently 
turned to scenes of everyday life, and his 
‘Wedding Par^,* ‘Le Pain b^nlt,’ and, 
above all, his ‘Breton Pardon* made him 
famous. 

Dagd, see Hiiumaa. 

Dago (corruption of IHeao}, nickname 

? :lven on Eng. and Amor, vessels to Sp., 
Portuguese, and It. sailors; also in the 
U.S.A. to It. immigrants. 

Dagoba, see. Topk. 

Dagobert I. (rf. 639), Merovlnsdanktugof 
the Franks from 629, son of Clotoire II. 
He reunited the Frankish ICmpire, but It 
was divided again at his death. He was 
also a patron of the arts, and a legal 
reformer. D. made Paris his cap. 

Dagon, Philistine deity probably taken 
over from the Conoanites. He was 
apparently au agric. deity, his name 
being derived from Heb. dodaa, com. 
Jewish tradition represents him as half 
man, half flsh, but no evidence supports 
this; it is probably a legend suggested by 
the similar Heb. word daah., flsh. No 
more is knovm of 1)., except that his 
temple in Gaza was destroy^ by Jona¬ 
than Maccabaeus. 

Daguerre, Louis Jacques Mand4 (1789- 
1851), Fr. painter, inventor of the 
daguerreotype, 5. Cormeilles, 8elne-et- 
Olse, and in early life was on inland 
revenue officer. Afterwards he became 
an artist, and with Pierre Prdvost executed 
a number of panoramic views. In 1822 
he eetab. a pictorial exhibition called the 
diorama, which was so successful that he 
opened another one in London. But his 
great ambition was to produce permanent 
pictures by means of sunlighL and in this 
endeavour he was joined by J. N. Niepce* 
who had already been working for years 
at the same problem. Niepce d. In 1833* 
but D. persevered until he succeeded in 
producing such pictures on an iodised 
silver plate, ciiUed after him daguerreo¬ 
types. lie wrote many works on this 
subject, including Hisloriqtut et description 
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des procMes de dtmuerr^t^ypl^^ 1839. His 
craooess was i-ewarded with the decoration 
of the Leffion of Honour, and annuities for 
himself and Niepce’s representative. -Sec 
A. Mentienne, La IJ^couverte lU la 
photoffraphie en 1839, 1892. 

Daguerreotype, see Photography. 

Dagupan, municipality and port in 
Luzon, Philippine Is., exports sugar, corn, 
<jopm, rice, and salt. Pop. 43,838. 

Dahabiyeh, Nile passenger boat, some¬ 
thing like a decked barge with a sharp 
prow,, of shallow draught, and corrylng 
one or more sails. Tourist D.s ore often 
propelled by steam. 
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Dahl, Johann Kristen Clausen (17H8- 
1857), Norwegian landscape painter, 
particularly fond of striking efifetds in 
light and colour. One of his best 
pictures is an ‘Eruption of Vesuvius,’ 
another ‘Dresden by Moonlight.’ 

Dahl, Michael (11556-1743), portrait 
painter, h, Stockholm. Ho settled in 
London in 1688, and obtained con¬ 
siderable patronage. He iiainted a por¬ 
trait of Queen Anne, and also a series of 
portraits at Hampton (‘onrt. He was 
extensively emi)loyed by the nobility, but 
his work is inferior to that of Kiicdlei* witli 
whom he lias been compared. 

Dahl, or Dal*, Vladimir Ivanovitch 
(1801-72), Russian ethnographer and 
lexicographer, of Dan. family. Under the 
pseudonym Kazak Tnigariskij he wrote 
many stories of Hiissian life. He studied 
Russian customs, folklore, and dialects 
and collected Russian proverbs, super¬ 
stitions, eU;. His main work, Jiowover, is 
a great dictionary of the Russian language. 
The complete collection of his works, in 
10 vols., was pub. in St Petersburg in 
1897-8. 

Dahlak, or Dahalak, is. group off the 
•coast of Eritrea, situated in the H,ed Sea 
off the bay of, and about 30 m. E. of the 
port of, Massowa (Massawa). The group 
•comprises 3 larger is. with numerous 
rocks, and was known to the Roms, for 
its pearl fisheries. Oil may exist here, and 
a concession for exploration is being 
negotiated (1956). 


Dahlgren, John Adolphus Bernard 

(1809-70), Amer. admiral, b. at the 
Swedish consulate, Philadelphia. Seeing 
in the U.S. Navy from 1826 to 1847, ho 
was then transferred to the ordnance 
dept, and there invented the gun called 
by bis name. When the Uivil war broke 
out ho was placed iu charge of the navy 
yard at Washington, and in 1862 was 
made (^hief of the Bureau of Ordnance. 
Ill 1863 ho was made rear-adrniraJ, and 
commanded the blockading fleet off 
Charleston until the end of tire war. 

Dahlia, genus of C’ojnpositat^ composed 
of 12 species of Mexican plants. In 
Britain sev. have been planted, hiit only 
/>. rariahilis has fl., and given rise to very 
rnaiiv beautiful varieties known to our 
gai'deus. In its wild state it is a bushy, 
herhaeeouH plant, 7 or- 8 ft high, with 
single purple or lilac flowers of no grtnrt 
beauty, but in cultivation it sports end¬ 
less varieties in stature, leaves, and 
flowers, and in the double forms both ray 
aud disk floi-ots are ligulate. The iiamr» of 
the plant was given to It in honour of the 
Swedish botanist Dahl. 

Dahlmann, Friedrich Christoph (1785- 
1860), Ger. historian and politician, 5. 
Wismar, edue. at (’openhagen and Halle. 
In 1837 he was banished from llarrover 
for upholding prjpular rights against the 
king: in 1848 he propoutilled a scheme for 
establishing a eonstitutional monarchy to 
include ITussia, and all other Ger. states. 
His chief works were Quellrukiuide der 
dfuischcu iii’S('hivhi(\ 1830: rolHik, 1835; 
Uesrhirhte Ihinnanrks, IHRi-,*!; and hists. 
of the Eng. and Fr. revolutions. 

Dahme. tier, tn in the (list, of Kottbus, 
on the J). riv., 35 m. WNW. of Kottbus 
(n.v.). It has anet walls and an IHtli 
cent, mstlc. and lias textile and tobacco 
manufs. Pop. 0100. 

Dahn, Felix (1834-1012), Ger. liistorlftn 
and novadist, 5. llanihurg. He studied law 
in Munich and Berlin, and became prof, 
successively at Munich, Wiiizhurg, and 
Kiinigsborg, and finally reel,or- of Bri^slan 
Dniv. in iHO.'i. He wrote sm . important 
books on jurisprudenee, liut is more noted 
for his hists. and historical romam-es. 
The former tleal with ttie very earlicHt 
records of Giermany, his greatest work, 
Die Kbniffe der (lerrminen (20 vols. ), 1861 - 
1908, ending with tiie dissolution of the 
Garolingiaii Empire. His best known 
romance, Kin Kampf um li<rm, 1877, 
enjoyed great popularity in Gennany. 
Besides tfiese he pub. a good inanv' vols. 
of poetry, especially ballads. f(»iindt5d on 
carJv Ger. legends. A eollec-ted ed. of his 
8t<irieH and iioeins was jnib. (21 vols.) at 
Leipzig. Sec life by H. Meyer, 1913. 

Dahomey, colony in I'r. W. Africa with 
an area of 43,232 sq. m. and a pop. of 
1,614.000 (1955). It is hounded on the 
E. by the Ir. mandated ter. of d’ogo, on 
the N. by the Fr. Sudan, on the E. bv the 
Bnt. colony of Nigeria, and has about 
70 m. of coast lim^. For 200 vears a 
Negro kingdom, it was taken by ‘the Fr. 
m 1892, Th(^ native anuy was famous f<*r 
Its detachment of 800 Amazons. 1). is 
flat near the coast; the interior (Hinsists of 
undulating plains and plaU^aux, with 
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occasional stretclioH of foi*ost. The prin. 
tns are Porto Novo (pop. 30,400), (Jotonu 
(the chief port and commercial centre), 
Whydah, all on the coast, and Aboiney in 
higher country. The natives, mostly 
fetish worshipers, trrow maize, manioc, 
yams, and cofrt^o. Groundnuts and palm oil 
and kernels aiYi the chief exports. In the 

N. cattle are reared. Ootton (iultivation 
shows promise of hecominK an important 
industry. I'he (jolony is relatively well 
served by 3238 m. of Rood roads, of 
which 871 m. are excellent. There is a 
metre KaiUfc railway from ('otonii to 
Parakon, 247 in., and sev. shorter lines. 
The natives are pure Ncyrro. Str ,J. Baillard, 
Peuple noir, 193.'); M. J. Hor'skovitz, 
Dahomeij: an Anca'nf Wvs^l African 
Krnodortif 1038; <\ Ilauin, Occident noir, 
1947. 

Dai Nippon, hcc .Japan; Nippon. 

Daihan, Kokk.^. 

DAil l^ireann, Il(uiHe of Itepresontalives 
of the National 1‘arliament (Gireaehtas) 
of Ireland, which also compfises the 
President and a Senate (Seaiiad l?lir<‘ann). 

O. R. is i»rovidcd for in the C'onstitiition of 
Ireland (operatim? from 20 l)(*c. 1037). in 
succession to the (’onstitutiou of SaorstAt 
tiliroann (Irish Free State), which had 
operated from 0 Dec. 1022 and provided 
for a I). K. (oriirinated in Jan. 1010). 
Members are elected l)y the votes of 
citi/.ens of both sexes who have r<*ached 
the of 21. KU'etion is by proportional 
representation (<i.v.). The number of its 
memherH Is 147; a chairtimn (('eann 
Ootnhairle) and a deinily (*halrman {in’* 
elected from nuMiihers. Proecediims are 
In Irish or Kiiff, I/eKislation d(Milinfr witli 
rtnanoe may he initiated in I). F. only and, 
on heinja: passt'd by I». K.. is sent to 
.Seainul Kireaiiii for its roeomniendations, 
wliich may he accepted or rcjectiMl by 
1). K., the bill liein:; then deenued to t>e 
passed by both housi's. The ‘rov. are 
customarily chosen f j'oin the majority party 
(or parties) in !>. F. and are responsible t<» 
that hous»r. 1’bc same' 1). F. cannot, by 
law, continue for longer than years. 
The President of Ireland summons and 
diesolvoH 1). F. on the advice of the 
Taoiseach (Piitne Minister), who is 
appidnted by the President, on tiie 
nomination of T). F.; other membei*s of 
the Kov. aiv appointed by t he Prcvsidcnt 
on the nomination of the Taoiserudi with 
the previous approval of l>. K, The 
Taoiseach, the Tdnaistc (Deputy Prime 
Minister), and the minist(*r for tlnaiKM} 
must lie members of D. F.; other i^ov. 
members must tnemlH'rs of 1). E. or 
Seanad lilimmn, not more than 2 beinj? 
members of Seanad I^ir<*aTin. 

*Daily Chronicle,' former daily news¬ 
paper, which came into existenee in 
London in ISa.') as the Clcrkemvell News, 
and was oriirinully composed chiefly of 
iinail advertiHcment.s. in 1877 it was 
bouicbt by Kilward Floyd and issued as a 
dally pai»er of Liberal views. It was 

P urchased In 1918 by Lloyd Georflre. In 
929 Wni Harrison, chairman of the 
Invoresk T'afier Company, bought a 
controllinir int^srest in the J). G., tojjrethor 
with its associate papers. In 1930 It was 


absorbed by the Daily News (see News 

CJHRONICtrK). 

‘Daily Dispatch/ former dally newspaper 

S ub. in Manchester, founded in 1900 by 
le Hultons. It was amalgamated with 
the News Chronicle (q,v.) in Nov. 195*5. 

‘Daily Express/ the leading paper of the 
Beaverbrook group, estab. in 1900 bv 
Charles Pearson & Company, as a \d, 
paper. It was not until it passed into the 
control of Lord Beaverbrook (q.v.) in 
1914 that it made headway against the 
competition of other popular dallies. It 
has been calculateci that its present circu¬ 
lation of over 4 million copies a day means 
that the paper is read by about 16,000,000 
people. The most successful of the 
popular papers, it has the highest rat.o 
per column inch for advertisement spiioe. 
in polities the 1), E. is Independent, with 
a strong leaning towards Imperial ideas. 
Lord Beaverbrook was a iirimo leader in 
the agitation for Empire Frw Trade. The 
D. k. is produced simultaneously in 
London, Manchester, and Glasgow. 

‘Daily Graphic,' see Daily Sketch. 
‘Daily Herald,' launched on 15 April 
1912 (with a capital of only £200), as 
Labour's first daily newspaper. During 
the First World War years it was only 
found possible to publish wof^kly. In the 
days of George Lansbury's editorship 
(1914 -10) the f). li. kept up a high 
literary standard with one poet, Gerald 
Gould, ns its assistant editor, and another, 
G.sbcrt Sitwell, writing headers—often in 
verse*.. But iinublo to support itself, it was 
(Originally on the initiative of Ernest 
Devin) constantly subsidised by the 
Trades Fnion Congress. Later, Lansbury 
remained manager wliile tiie editorship 
was given to Hamilton Fyfe, well-known 
war (KUTCspondent of The Times and 
Daily Mail, and under Fyfe the circulation 
Hjse ill 4 years from 1.30,000 to 450,000. 
Fventiuilly, in 1020, the T.U.C. sanctioned 
a scheme fop placing the paper on equal 
tenns with its rivals. Retaining 49 per 
cent of its interest, with control of the 
paper's political policy, the JJ. H. passed 
into the hands of Odhams Ltd. The new 
paper was pub. on 17 March 1030, under 
tlic direction of J. S. Elias (later Lord 
Southwood), the man who had converted 
tin* Pcitple and John Hull from a])parent 
failnix^s into groat successes. I'opular 
newspajicr ‘stam’ like IJannen Swaffer 
and H. V. Morton were secured from other 
organisations, 11. G. M'ells was asked to 
write on world problems and Edgar 
Walhit^e on crime. The clrculatfon 
jumped to well over a million in a night, 
and has progressed steadily. Politically, 
the J>. II. lia.s ( (msiderably moderated its 
tone. Not only Labour leaders, but 
distinguished writers from all walks of life, 
are regular (‘.ontributors. In Aug. 1957 
the T.D.(\ agreed to a scheme which gave 
Odhams a publishing licence for 25 years; 
in ix'tui'ii Odhams pledged themselves to 
preserve the original aims of the i>. H. 

‘Daily Mail,* newspaper first pub. in 
London on 4 May 1896, at id. The D, M. 
was the first exponent of modern journa¬ 
lism. Its founder was Lord NorthoUff© 
(q.v.), at that time Alfred Hormsworth, 
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ftud froia tb« begiimiiiff his i^olicy with 
the 2>. M. was to ffive the public what It 
wanted, presentinff the news of the day in 
such a manner th&t it could be taken in at 
a srlance. Lord Northoliffe had aequiied 
previously the Emning News^ and started 
the D, M, with initial cap. of less than 
£15,000. Under his direction the circula¬ 
tion of the D. M. grew until it was far 
larger than that of any other paper of the 
day, and sev. amazing scoops during the 
Boer war consolidated its position. Unth 
his death in 1922, Lord Northcliflfe was 
the dominant personality behind Asso¬ 
ciated New’spapers Ltd., the company 
formed to take over the D. M., Erenina 
News, and Sunday Dispatch, l^olitically 
the D. M. is Conservative in principle, 
but more often than not takes an inde¬ 
pendent line. The D. M. organises many 
exhibitions, one of the most 6uc< essful of 



which is the arm. Ideal Home Exhibition. 
Pub. simultaneously in London, Manches¬ 
ter, and Edinburgh, its circulation is still 
one of the largest In the world, well 
exceeding the 2,000,000 mark. Other eds. 
of the D. M. included one printed in Paris 
from 1905 to 1953; and an Atlantic ed., 

{ rrinted and pub. on board sev. of the 
arger liners from 1923 to 1932. The 
D. M. Year Book, founded in 1901, is 
popular among all classes for reference 
puTOoses on general subjects. 

*Daily Mirror/ newspaper founded in 
I^oudon as a penny daily for women on 
2 Nov. 1903, under the editorship of Mrs 
Mary Hovvarth. It was soon obvious that 
there was no public demand for such a 
paper and Lord Northcliffe converted it in 
twenty-four hours into an illustrated 
newspaper. In 1914 the first Lord Rother- 
mere became chief proprietor, and a year 
later founded its companion paper, the 
Sunday Pictorial. The object of both 
papers has always been to provide the 


latest news In pictures. Politipally. 

D, M.*b history has been chequered. 
Launched with no apparent political 
views In 1903, It supported the L^rato 
for six or seven years, conducted a violent 
anti-Socialist crusade from 1920-1934, 
supported a Conservative national 
Gov. in 1935, and helped put the Socialists 
in power In 1945. The pattern, which 
seems eccentric, was due to changes of 
proprietorslilp or control. To-day, the 
D. M. is an independent national news¬ 
paper of the Lefb^without party affilia¬ 
tion. Its present daily circulation is 
nearly 5 million. 

‘Daily News,* see News Chronicle. 

‘Daily Sketch/ new^spapor founded In 
Manchester in 1909 as a penny picture 
paper. In 1925 it absorbed the Daily 
Graphic and was later acciuired by Allied 
Newspapers Ltd. Later, under the 
ownership of Komsley Newspapers, It 
changed its name once more to Daily 
Ornphic until Dec. 1952, when the paper 
was purchased by Associated Newspapers 
Ltd., the Rothermere Group. Since then 
it has reverted to the title of Daily Sketch, 
and its then circulation of just over 
COO.OOO now approaches one million and 
a quarter. It is politically Independent 
ana has become a ‘ttiblold* newspaper. 

‘Daily Telegraph,* tlie first ix’iimy news¬ 
paper pub. in Loudon, founded in June 
1855. It passed shortly afterwards Into 
the hands of the fatlier of the second 
Viscount Burnham (q.v.), and remained In 
that family until 19z7, when it was sold 
toSirWm Berry, Bt (later Viscount Cam- 
rose, q.v.), Sir (lomer Berry (later Vis* 
coimt Kemsley), and Sir Kdwju’d (later 
Lord) IlilTe. The present proprietors are 
the second Viscount Camrose and Ids 
brother the Hon. Michael Berrv. After 
editorial modernisation in 1930 the price, 
w'hich had been 2d. for many years, wan 
reduced to Id. These changes were 
successful, for the circulation rose from 
84,000 to 750,000 by the outbreak of war. 
and over 1 million as tonnage rationing of 
newsprint was abolished thereafter. The 
D. T. has always specialised in foreign 
news, and had many famous correspon¬ 
dents in all parts of the world. It was 
owing to the enterprise of the D. T. that 
Stanley was enabled to find the Congo, 
his undertaking having been originated by 
the paper, which also bore the expense of 
his search for Livingstone. In the same 
way, the D. T. assisted in the Assyrian 
discoveries of George Smith, and the 
exploration of Mt Kilimanjaro bv ,Slr 
Harry Johnston. Politically, the D. 2\ 
is independent Conservative. The new 
D. T. building, erected in Fleet Street 
between 1928 and 1930, is among the finest 
newspaper offices in the country. Since 
1937 the D. T. has been amalgamated 
with the Morning Post (q.v.), the former 
Conservative doily. 

‘Daily Worker,^ newspaper founded by 
the Communist Party in 1930 and In 
continuous publication since, except for a 
period of 20 months from Jan. 1941 to 
Sept. 1942 when it was suppressed under 
Section 2D of the Defence Refl^ations. 
In 1945 it was taken over by a co-opera- 
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tive society Bi>eoiaUy formed for this 
purpose; the People's Press Printiugr 
Society Ltd., which now has a membership 
of over 30,000 individual members and 
900 Trade Union, Co-operative and 
Communist Party orgraniaations, Since 
1952 it has been pub. by the Daily 
Worker Co-operative Society Ltd., a 
subsidiaiT of the People’s Press Printinar 
Society Ltd. Its present circulation is 
more than 75,000 copies daily. 

Daimiel, Sp. tn in the prov. of Ciudad 
Real, near a salt lake. It manufs. textiles 
and brandy. Pop. 71,000. 

Daimids (grreat names), the feudal 
nobles of old Japan, who within their own 
domains were almost absolute, paylm? 
only nominal allegiance to the Mikado; 
the SaiTitiral wore their military retainers. 
AJthout^h the Hhogriin (temporal ruler) 
and D. lost their power in the revolution 
of 1868, tiie i^overninsr classes of .Tapan 
are still mostly of rtamurai descent. 

Daimler, Gottlieb (1834-90). motor 
pioneer, 6. Schoriidorf, Whrttembergf. 
After (Tuning: experience in Germany and 
at Whitworth’s, Manc-hester. he assisted 
Dr Otto in the development of his jjas 
engrine (Colrijfne, 1870), and became 
director of his factory. Conceiving: the 
idea of iiicreasins: the power of oil and gras 
en^rine^ by making the working parts 
lighter, with greater velocity of rotation, 
he produced the firat motor bicycle in 
1885, followed in 1887 by a petrol-driven 
oar. He foundc^d the Daimler Motor Co,, 
at Cannstatt in 1890. Ben^ of Mannheim, 
Panhard and Levassor (*f Paris, and others 
took up the ld(!a, and D. engines have 
become universal. 

Dairen, or Dalny, the customs port for 
Kwantuiig, China. At the end of 1937, 
when the leased ter. of Kwautung was 
under a Jap. grovernor-goneral, the seat of 
administration was at D. (or I'alrend, 
formerly Dalny). In 1945 the ter., in¬ 
cluding D., was restored to China. The 
S. Manchuria Railway connects I), with 
Mukden, and D. is also connected by rail 
with Changchun (696 m.). The Chinese 
name is Talien-Wan. Pop. of tn and 
dlst. (1951) 1.054,000. 

Dairy. The word D. is the same as the 
Middle Eng. deieric, which was the place 
where the dry or maidservant worked. 
It now denoUiS the place where the milk 
In its natural form and the cheese and 
butter are pi'epared. The milk of the cow 
is used all over the world for D. purposes, 
but in certain regions physiographicat 
conditions have led to the dependence on 
sheep, grf>atB, reindeer, oajncis. etc., for 
milk. In no other dept of agriculture 
has the wilerity of advancement been 
greater than that in 1). farming. In 
Groat Brit4iin the demand for mUk and 
butter made by the people of industrial 
centres distant from the traditional 
dairying, or in fact cheese-making, dists.. 
such m Cheshire, Ayrshire, Somerset, and 
the vale of Glamorgan, resulted in rapid 
expansion of the D. business. The 
invention of the centrifugal separator 
about 1878 created a revolution, whilst 
smaLlor progressive i*eforms may un¬ 
questionably be traced to the persistent 


exertions of the Brit. D. Fanner's Asso- 
ciatioxi and to the D. shows held ammaJly 
under Its aiispices since the year 1876* 
Moreover, this association acted as pioneer 
in the matter of providing technical in¬ 
struction in D. farming; for It founded a 
D. school in the vale of Aylesbury, a school 
later estab. in Reading under the name of 
the Brit. D. Institute (now the National 
Institute for Research in Dairying, under 
the Executive Council of the Imperial 
A^c. Bureaux), and its example was 
followed by many munlclpaUtios all over 
the country. 

Improvements in Appliances .—^In all 
modern D.s centrifugal separators are 
now in use, and these consist essentially 
of a aeries of conical plates which revolve 
in a bowl at high speed. In this way the 
lighter butter fat is collected to the centre 
of the howl, and thence removed through 
a tube, the watery and heavier portion of 
the milk being driven out from the outer 
zone through another tube. Smell 
machines for 10 up to 100 gallons an hour 
are often still worked by hand, but separa¬ 
tors worked by horse or steam power can 
deal with four or five times that quantity 
in the same time. 

Pasteurisation has made milk 'safe' 
despite all the vicissitudes of transit. 
Electricity has brought hot water and 
refrigeration to the remotest farm.. 
Pasteurisers, so named after the Fr. 
scientist, Pasteur, have been designed so 
as to destroy the tubercle and other 
bacilli which may be communicated to 
human beings through the medium of milk. 
Milk can be made completely safe by 
heating it to 145® F. for 30 rain, (the 
holder method) or by heating it to 161® F. 
for 15 sec. (the high temp.-short time or 
n.T.-S.T. process). This latter method of 
pasteurisation has expanded so enor¬ 
mously in recent years that the olassical 
holder method is already obsolete. The 
modern H.T.-S.T. process takes place tn 
well-defined stages. Regenerative, heating 
involves simply heating up the incoming 
cold milk by heat transfer from the hot 
freslily pasteurised milk. This warm milk 
is then passed on to the heMing section 
where the milk is heated further by hot 
water, the temp, of the mUk being raised 
to 161-162® F. Thou it is maintained at 
this temp, in the holding section for 15 see. 
Immediately the hot milk is cooled by 
regenerative cooling which is the exact 
inverse of regenerative heating, the cold 
incoming milk being used to cool the hot 
out-going milk. Finally the milk Is 
cooled In a cooler, in which refrigerated 
brine is the cooling agent, to 38® F. so that 
it may be issued from the depot at 40- 
42® F. (a temp, at wliich milk keeps well). 
Butyrometers are the most convenient 
machines for testing the amount of fat 
in milk. Properly graduated testing 
tubes are filled with the milk to be testeo 
and fixed on a rimmed metal dish which is 
then made to revolve rapidly. Standard 
sulphuric acid and warm water are 
required, ohemioal action as well as the 
principle of centrifugal force being 
Involved in the testing. D.s in most urb. 
centres bottle tbeir milk for deUvery 
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to householders* See J. G. Davis, A 
Dictionary for Dairying^ 1950. Se^ also 
Milk. 

Dairy Factories originated In America 
and thence spread to Europe. Tiie first 
was a choesery founded by Jesse Williams 
in 1860 in Oneida co., New York. His 
success in the venture led to the rapid 
esttib. of similar factories and also of 
creameries, or butter factories, all over 
the States and Canada. Such was the 
mushroom growth of these factories that 
by 1866 there were 500 cheese factories 
in New York state alone. In Kng’land 
cheeseries woit) first instituted in 1870, 
when one was set up in Derby and another 
in Ijoiiffford. But the enonnous increase 
in the supplj’^ of milk from country to urb. 
(lists, leaves a comparatively small sur¬ 
plus of milk for conversion into butter and 
cheese, a fact which atcounts for the 
scarcity of D, F. In Engrland relatively to 
the U.S.A. Moreover, foreijirn butter 
from Denmark, etc., and empire butter 
from Australasia, etc., are superior to the 
averaffo butter produced in the IT.K. The 
cheese and butter factory system was 
introduced from America into Denmark, 
Ireland, France, etc., with surprising: 
success. To-day 1 trained butter-maker 
can work up in a creamery the cream 
taken from 700 cows. His product finds 
a speedy market by reason of its ev(m 
quality. It is packed in refrigerator cars, 
and within 2 weeks of its churning: can 
reach a consumer many thousand m. 
distant. Artificial fats are frequently 
added to skim-milk to produce a poi>rer 
kind of butter, full-milk cheese beinft 
manufactured at the same time in the 
same fiictory. In 185.5 Grimwado first 
made use of powdered milk in England, 
and in America a combination of whole 
milk powder and extract of malt was sold 
in 1883. Since that time many patented 
proces.ses have placed a, number of dried 
milks on the market. The first condensed 
milk plant of America was estab. by Gail 
Borden in 18.56 at Wolcottville, Connecti¬ 
cut, John B. Meyenberg patented his 
process for supplying unsweetened evapor¬ 
ated milk in hermetically sealed tins in 
1884. Yet a further product of America 
is the factory-made ice cream. In 1851 
Fusscll of Baltimore estab. a plant for 
making ice, and aftenvards erected other 
factories in Washington, Boston, and 
New York. Ice cream which Is sold 
commercially must contain not less than 
7-14 per cent of milk fat. 

Dairy Farming. The successful manage¬ 
ment of dairy cows depends to a large 
extent on good feeding. As milk contains 
over 80 per cent of water a good supply of 
pure water is essential; epldlemic^ of con¬ 
tagious diseases have frequently been 
traced to a pollute^d water supply. Grass 
is the cow’s natural food and provides the 
cheapest form of milk production. In 
winter grass (and clover) conserved as hay 
or silage Is commonly fed, but roots (such 
as mangolds) and kale are often used in 
addition. For high-yielding cows at all 
times, but especially In the winter, con- 
(sentrated food such as oil-seed cake must 
be fed so that milk yields are maintained 


at a high level. Thirty lb. of dry food a 
day is a sufficient allowance for the 
avenige cow, but the food mixture should 
be varied as much as possible. Cleanli¬ 
ness is absolutely essential in tee cows, 
their sheds, and the milkers. The cow¬ 
houses, moreover, must bo well lighted, 
ventilated, and drained. The milking 
parlour is preferable to the ordinary cow¬ 
shed because it savers time in cleaning and 
washing down, no hay or straw comes into 
the building when cows are milked, and 
this makes clean milk production easier. 
Dust in the air from hay or straw is a 
frequent, cause of dirty milk. Ilocause the 
cow comes to the milker instead of the 
milker going to the cow, there is a shorter 
journey for the milk to i*each the cooler, 
and considerable economy of labour use. 
The bcKt-dcsigned buildings foi- a dairy of 
about 50 cows should consist, of 2 covered 
yards, separated by the milking parloui\ 
the cooling room, and the boiler and 
sterilising unit. Each covered yard is 
divided down the centre: and the doors 
and gatns are large enough to admit a cart 
or wagon to remove the dung or to carry 
straw. The cows arc colle(‘ted before 
milking in one yard and, after going 
through the parlour, go into tlie other. 
There are 2 hull pesns, a number of calving 
pens, a,nd calf jicns in a third yard. 

By seasonal price changes winter milk 
production has been enconrag(Hl by the 
Milk Marketing Board and now about 
half the country’s milk supply is winte^r 
milk. Tinder this system the cows calve 
in autumn and so prorlnce the bulk of 
their miJk in the winter immths. It 
ne(;essitateK feeding expensive foods and, 
in the colder and wetter parts, the (jowb 
must be housed throughout the winter. 
However, high prices are paid for the 
milk and so it is genera 11 > more* profitable 
than summer milk production. (k)ws 
should remain in the milking herd for 
ubont 16 years, but in practice the figure 
is only .3-4 years. This is due to disease 
and emphasises the ikhmI for a high level 
of management and regular inspection by 
a veterinary surgeon. The eiadication of 
tuberculosis Is especially important. 
Normally cews are milk(‘d only twice 
daily, in the morning and evening, but in 
very high-yielding herds thrice daily 
milking is fairly common. It may be 
pointed out that England has no pui*e 
dairy brood of cattle to her credit, the 
dairy shorthorn, our most nmnerous breed 
and the pioneer of the dairy revival at tee 
turn of this cent., still serving a (iual- 
purposo standard—which is justified In 
a European country that must rolv for 
moat on its dairy liord. Records of per¬ 
formance continue to show ann. improve¬ 
ments in yield, and the Ix^st Brit, herds 
already hold their own with dairy cattle 
in other (jountries, like Denmark and 
Holland. The distribution of milk was 
revolutionised by the growth of huge 
railway systems all over tlie countiT, and 
also by the invention of refrigerators. 
The former allow’ milk to be brought to 
London dally from places as distant as 
Derby, Gloucester, Dorset, etc., and even 
from Scotland, and the latter onsuros tee 
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ffoodnesS of that milk by increaglnj? its 
keopingr dualities. Also, the bulk carriage 
of milk in gloss-lined containers has over- 
oomo the noise and tedium of rolling 
churns on railway platforms. 

Pnictically all the milk which is brought 
to London comes from dlftorent parts of 
England; other big tns are similarly 
supplied. The estimated production of 
milk for human consumption in England 
and Wales, according to the Ministry of 
Afpriculture, is almost 2000 million 
gallons a year, and the estimated value 
of milk and dairy produce in England and 
Wales in 10.54 was £330,000.000 (excluding 
poultry and eggs, which were valued at 
£14 7,000,000). l^actically all the butter 
and cheese made in this country is used 
for home consumption, and large imports 


ally been abandoned, but the subsidies od 
milk are still considerable. In 19.55 tliey 
totalled £72 million, of which school milk 
accounted for £1H million, and the 
Welfare Milk Scheme £33 ^ million. See 
also Milk. See R. Wallace and J. 
Watson, Farm Livestock of Great Britain. 
1923; 11. M. Cookson, Dairy Cmm ana 
their Management, 1944; F. Clamer, The 
Cattle of Britain, 1944, and Briiif^ 
Dairying, 1948; W. E. Petersen, Dairy 
Science, 1950; V. C. Fishwick, Dairy 
Farming, 1952. 

Dais, family Thymelaeaceae, a mono- 
tyiuc genus of a deciduous S. African 
shrub, D. cotinifolia, the bark of which 
yields a very strong tibre, and is some¬ 
times made into paper. 

Dais: 1. In a medieval great-hall, the 
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are made annually—butter chiefly from 
Denmark, New Zealand, Australia, and 
Ireland; eheose from Neiv Zealand, 
Oinada, the Nethoiiands, Italy, Aus¬ 
tralia, and America, The aim, review 
issued by the (kuninonwealth Agrieultural 
Bureaux shows that the eonsninplion i>er 
head of pop. in Britain of dairy products 
in 1954 averaged, for butter, 14 lb.; 
margarine, 18 lb.; cheese, 10 lb.; and 
f^gs, 209. Under the Marketing Acts, 
1931 and 1933, a INfilk Marketing Board 
was set up to regulate the purchase and 
sale of milk. The Board also controls the 
artlflcial insemination service which is 
lielfiing to improve ^be standard of many 
herds. After the war full marketing 
powers were returned to the M.M.B. In 
1954 and at the same time rationing of 
butter and cheese was ended. The 
system of consumer subsidies has gradu- 


ralscd platform on which the owner and 
his family sat at table. 

2. In a college hall, a similar platform 
for * the high table. ’ 

Daisy, name given to sev. composite 
flowei-s, hut in particular to Beilis 
perennis, the little plant which flourishes 
all over Europe and is common in fields 
and on lawns. The Fr. call the D. 
' marguerite, ’ from the Gk word imir- 
garita, a pearl. The head is composed 
of yellow, tubular, and hermaphrodite 
florets of the disk, and white, ligulate, and 
pistillate florets of the ray; in wet w^eather 
and at night the surrounding involucre of 
bracts covers the florets. The dog D. or 
ox-eye D. (q.v.) belongs to the Oftn/san- 
themttm genus, and is known technically aa 
C. Inu'anihemum, as also are the mid¬ 
summer D. and the moon D., while the 
Micliacdmns D. is a Brit, species of Aster^ 
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Daiaukku, see Dbxoobs. 

Dakar, cap. of Fr. W, Africa, and the 
best port of the W. Afrioau coast. By a 
decree of 1924 D. and its surroundings, 
inoJuding Goree (or Gor6) and Rufisqiio. 
were formed into a special ter. caJloa 
CirconscripHon de Dalcar et Dipendancea. D. 
is of great strategic importance, being the 
nearest point in Africa to S. America and 
midway between S. America and S. Africa. 
It is an extremely important military, 
naval, and air base. The H.Q. of the 
governor-general, D. is a well laid out 
modem city. It became commercially 
important with the opening up of the St 
Louis-Dakar railway, completed in 1885, 
to top the Senegal Valley. This railway 
was connected with the Daker-Niger line 
in 1923. There is a Pasteur Institute in 
D., and the Institut Francais d’Afrique 
Noire. Exports through I), include 
groundnuts, palm-kernels, coffee, ground¬ 
nut OH, cocoa, and timber. Minerals 
exported include bauxite and iron ore. 

The importance of D,—signifloantly 
referred to by President Roosevelt as ‘the 
Atlantic fortress of Dakar*—for the 
security of the W. hemisphere became 
obvious in the Second World War. D. 
commands terrestrially and in the air the 
immense federation that France created 
in W, Africa, ters. capable of being 
utilised against one or other sets of 
belligerents as reservoirs of men and 
material and as departure bases of attacks 
and campaigns. Soon after the collapse 
of the Fr. forces in France in 1940 Gen. 
de Gaulle (q.v.), commanding the Free 
Fr. forces, made an attempt to take D., 
hut had to abandon his campaign there. 
He had erroneously believed that a lai'ge 
proportion of the Fr. pop. of Senegal 
woiild support him, os they had done in 
Fr. Eqiitttorial Africa. But the Vichy 
Gov., leamiM of his project, sent 3 
'Cruisers from Toulon, which unaccountably 
were allowed to get through the Straits of 
Gibraltar, and eventually arrived at D. 
On the morning of 23 Sept. 1940 de 
Gaulle sent emissaries to land at D., but 
they met with a hostile reception and 
wore fired upon, while the batteries of 
iiie port opened fire on de Gaulle’s war¬ 
ships and also on Brit, ships which were 
standing by to render assistance to do 
Gaulle. Fire from the Fr. battleship 
Richelieu was joined to that of the sliore 
batteries and was returned, and the Brit, 
naval commander warned the Fr. authori¬ 
ties that submarines would be engaged if 
they left harbour. But in spite of tliis 
warning 3 Fr. submarines attacked the 
Brit, ships, with the result that 2 of 
the attacking submarines wore sunk. 
The forces of de Gaulle tried to make a 
landing but were not successful, and, when 
it became evident that only a major 
operation of war could secure the fall of 
D., it was decided on political grounds to 
discontinue hostlUtles, os it had never 
been the intention of the Brit. Gov. to 
enter into serious warlike operations 
against those Frenchmen who felt it to be 
their duty to obey the command of the 
Vichy Gov. Following the Allied landings 
in N. Africa Adm. Darlan (q.v.) an¬ 


nounced on the Algiers wireless on 28 Noy. 
1942 that Ft. W. Africa had put itself 
under his orders, thus showing that it 
remained 'faithful to Marshal P6tain* 
(q^.v.). Pop. (1943) 98,661. Sw D. 
Whittloso.v, ‘Dakar and other Cape Verde 
Settlements,’ Oetjgraphical Hevieit), 1941; 
also Dakar, aji oflicial pub., 1931. 

Dakiki, see Daqiqi. 

Dakin, Henry Drysdale (1880- ), Eng. 
chemist; occupied in research work at 
Herter Laboratory, New York city (1905- 
1920). During the First World War he 
made a solution for the treatment of 
wounds which was developed, in colla¬ 
boration with Alexis Carrel (q.v.), as 
the Carrel-Dakin treatment of wounds 
by regular intermittent irrigation with 
D.’b solution. Known for researches in 
biochemistry, especially on enzymes. 
Awarded the Davy medal of the Royal 
Society (1941). Co-author of Handbook 
ofChemicxil Antiseptics, 1917. 

Dakota, also called James River, from 
the name Rividre de Jacques given to it 
by early Canadian voyaoeurs. It rises In 


after a course of 710 m. It is not navigable. 
Its valley Ls very fertile. 

Dakota, N. Araer. Indian tribe of the 
Siouian Ungulstio family. One of the 
most famous of the tribes of the Great 
Plains, they engaged in many wars with 
other tribes and with the Whites, in 1876 
annihilating General Custer and a whole 
brigade (the 'Custer massacres’). They 
now live in N. and S. Dakota and nearby 
states, and number almost 40,000. 

Dakota, North, see North Dakota. 

Dakota, South, see SouTfi Dakota. 

Dal, or Dalalven, riv. in Sweden, 250 m. 
In len^h. It Is formed by the confluence 
of the Rs. Oster and Vaster Dol EIL and 
enters the Gulf of Bothnia about 60 m. 
from Upsala, 

Daladier, Edouard (1884- ), Fr. states¬ 
man, son of a baker, b. Carpentros, 
Vaucluse. He became a school tether; 
and then served with distinction In the 
First World War. In 1919 I), was elected 
as a Radlcal-.Sochilist deputy. He held 
various ministerial posts from 1924; and 
succeeded Horriot os chairman of the 
Radical-Socialist party in 1927. 1). was 

premier for some months in 1933, again 
for a short time In 1934, and from 1936 
served as war minister in various Popular 
Front govs. He wjis premier agaii» 
April 1938—March 1940, remaining In 
charge of the war ministry as well. D. was 
one of the signatories of the Munich 
Pact (q.v.). Sept. 1938. He was regarded 
as France’s ’strong man,’ ruling by 
decrees and orran^ng for a two-year 
postponement of Fr. elections in July 
1939. His subsequent majorities were no 
longer Popular Front (Oominunlst-Socla- 
Itet-Radical), but now extended con¬ 
siderably to the Right. When the 
Chamber became critical of his personal 
rule and demanded a more vigorous 
prosecution of the war, D. resigned 
£21 March 1940). He retained for a time 
first the war ministry, then the foreign 
mlmstry under Reynaud, hut was removed 
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from gOY. in June 1940» and after the 
Fr. oollapee he was detained by the retain 
OoY.» and Interned by the Oers. He was 
released in 1945; became a member of the 
constituent assembly in 1946» and a 
member of the national assembly In 1947. 
Pub. 7'he Defence of Fra^noe (1939). 

Dalimete, municipality in the is. of 
Clebu, Philippine Is. Corn, coffee, cocoa, 
manila hemp, etc. are produced and fish 
caught. Pop. 29,333. 

Dalai Kui, small is. In Lake Kosso, 
Kosso Gol, or Hosgol, Mongolia, 130 m. 
SW. of Lake Baikal. The is. is hold by 
the native Buddhists to be tho navel of 
tlie earth, and is therefore considered 
holy ground. Lat. 61® N., long. 100® 30' B. 

Dalai Lama, in Tibet tho arch priest of 
Lamaism, reverenced as the living incar¬ 
nation of deity, always present on earth 
in him. See Lamaism. 

Dalai Nor (Holy Sea): 1. Lake of 
Mongolia, near the frontier of E. Siberia 
and the great bend of tho Argun R., in 
lat. 49® 10' N., long. 117® 20' E. Also 
called Kulun Nor. It is fed by tho Kerulon 
11., but is now rapidly drying up, and has 
coiised to send any w’ater into tho Argun. 

2. Small lake of Inner Mongolia in lat. 
43® N., long. 116® .30' E. 

Dalame (tho Dales), or Dalecarlia, anct 
prov. of Sweden, lying NW. of Stockholm, 
and stretching from the Nonvegian frontier 
nearly to Geflo on the Baltic. The dist. is 
now called Kopparborg. The Dalesmen 
still retain their anct costume and dialect, 
and have always been noted for bravery 
and indor)endonoe. In 1434, led by a 
minor, B'ngebrecht, they rebelled against 
the tyranny of Eric of Denmark, and 
when, ill 1523, Gustavns Vasa freed 
Sweden from the Danes, his beat helpers 
came from D. The dlst. is to a great 
extent covered with forest, but agriculture 
Is carried on where possible, and there are 
very productive ii'on mines, with large 
works for smelting, blasting, and rolling, 
also Hnw-niills and wood-pulp factories. 
Copper mines at Falun, the cliief tn, are 
almost exhausted. Pop. 276,172. 

Dalai, tu situated in the Lang-bleng 
plateau in Cochin-China (q.v.), on tho 
Kam-ly river about 5000 ft above sea 
level. There are good hotels and many 
European-style villas. D. serves as a 
holiday t^entre and hill-station for the 
iiihab. of Saigon (q.v.), since the climate 
is pleasantly cool. It is noted for its 
unspoiled scenery which includes pine 
forests, waterfalls, etc. 

Dalbeattie, burgh and tn of Kirkcud¬ 
brightshire, Scotland, situated on D. 
Biu*n, 14 m. SW. of Dumfries. There 
are important granite quarries in tho 
ncighbourhooii; the materials for the 
Liverpool docks, Thames embankment, 
and other public erections have been teken 
from here. There are also granite- 
polishing works, imd grain and glove and 
hosiery mills. Small vessels can approach 
quite close to the tn up the mouth of the 
burn. John Balliol, founder of Balliol 
(Jollege, Oxford, lived In the neighbour¬ 
hood. Pop. 3288. 

Dalbarg, name of a noble Ger. family 
whose aoceetors in the 12th cent, were 


hereditary chamberlains of the bishop of 
Worms. In 1494 MaximiUan 1. granted 
them tbo right of claiming the first knight¬ 
hood at each coronation. 

Johann Dalherg (1466-1693), bishop of 
Worms, was a great Renaissanoe scholar; 
he founded the first Gk ohair at Heidelberg. 

Karl Theodor von Dalberg (1744-1817), 
prince-bishop of Mainz, a mend of Goethe 
and BchiUer, ruined his career by siding 
with Napoleon, who made him prlnce- 
primate of the short-lived Rhine Confed¬ 
eration, 1807. The D. family is now 
extinct, but its last heiress married an 
Englishman, and her son was created first 
Baron Acton (q.v.). 

D*Albert, Eugdne, see Albert, BnaENS. 

Dale, David (1739-1806), philanthropist. 
b. Stewarton, Ayrshire, was in early life a 
Lanarkshire weaver. Engaging in the 
importation of Fr. yam, he prospered and 
estab. cotton mills at New Lanark and 
also the first Turkey-red dye works in 
Scotland. He seceded from the Church of 
Sc.otland and founded the ‘Old Indei)en- 
dents,’ a communion with congregational 
principles but with unpaid pastors, of 
which he w^as chief pastor for the rest of 
his life. A kind employer, he was a 
munifloont benefactor, especially to Glas¬ 
gow, and w'as also interested in educa¬ 
tional work. His son-in-law was Robert 
Owen (q.v.). See memoir in R. Chambers' 
Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scots- 
men, 1835. 

E^lo, Sir Henry Halletl (1876- ), scien¬ 
tist, 6. London and educ. at Cambridro 
and St Bartholomew’s Hospital; he 
graduated 1897 and was M.D. 1903. From 
1904 to 1914 he was Erector of the Well¬ 
come Physiological Research Laboratories 
and then joined the staff of the Medical 
Research Council, being director of the 
National Institute for Medical Research, 
1928-42. He was a member of the 
Scientific Advisory Committee to the 
War Cabinet, 1940-7 (chairman, 1942-7), 
and Fullerian prof, of chemistry at tho 
Royal Institution, 1942-G. Since 1936 he 
has been chairman of tho Wellcome Trust. 
D. was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society in 1914, was its secretary (1925-35) 
and president (1940-5). He was presi¬ 
dent of tho Royal Society of Medicine 
(1948-50) and has held many other 
distinguished offices in the medical and 
scientific world. His contributions to 
scientific rescuiroh include the isolation 
of ergotoxine, the active principle of ergot, 
studies on tho action of pituitrin and 
acetylcholine, and on the ohemioal 
medication of nervous impulses. For this 
last work he shared tho Nobel Prize for 
medicine In 1936. He has also had 
considerable success in his endeavours 
to obtain International agrt^jments for the 
standardisation of a mmiber of biolc^cal 
preparations. He was knighted In 1932 and 
appointed to the Order of Merit in 1944. 
-Sec British Medical Journal, 4 June 1955. 

Dale, Robert William (1829-95), theo¬ 
logian and Congregational minister, 5. 
London. Eduo. Spring Hill College, 
Birmingham—training ground for mo 
Congregational ministry—^and at London 
Univ. Took part in the poUtioal Ule of 
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Birmingliam as a Liberal until the intro¬ 
duction of Home Rule by Gladstone, 
when he fcavo up polltlos. Took an 
important part in educational aflPoira, 
becorainif managrer of the National Edu¬ 
cation League and a leadinj? member of 
the Central Nonconformist Committee. 
President of the C.-ongregational Union, 
1868-9—an honour for so young a man. 
Ill 1877 he ac/cepted the post of Lyman- 
Beecher lecturer at Yale. Made hon¬ 
orary LL.D. of Glasgow Univ. in 1878. 
He was a prolific writer, his most import¬ 
ant works being The Atonement, 1875, a 
work which gave him a high place among 
theological writers, and was in its time a 
text-book in many colleges; The Jenriah 
Temple and the Christian Church: Ijxtvres 
in Preaching y A Man'ual of CongregU' 
tiemed Principles', and Discourses on 
Christian Doctrine (the most finished 
and powerful of his works). See life by 
A. W. W. Dale, 3rd cd. 1899. 

Dale, coast vil. of Pembrokeshire, 
Wales, situated on Milford Haven, 7 m. 
W. of Milford. It is noted in hist, as the 
place wdiere Henry VII landed with his Fr. 
followers on his way to liosworth. l*op. 
300. 

Daleoarlia, see Dalaunk. 

D*Al6mbert, Jean, see Ai.embert. 

Dalgarno, George (1626 -87), inventm* of 
a deaf and dumb alphabet, h, Aberdeen. 
He was a schoolmaster in Guornse.v and at 
Oxford, His Ars Sigtmrum, 1G61, con¬ 
tained ingenious suggestions for a uni¬ 
versal language, baaed on the hypothesis 
that idetis could be ex]>rcssod by universal 
characters. His Didascalocophus, or The 
Deaf and Dumb Man's Tutor, appeared in 
1680. See under Deaf and Dumd, or 
Deap-Mpte. 

Dalhousie, Sir James Andrew Broun 
Ramsay, first Marquess aud tenth Earl of 
(1812-60), governor-general of India: 
educ. at Harrow and fJhrist Church, 
Oxford. He enterf^l the House of 
Commons in 1837, an<l in the following 
year, on tin; death of his father, took his 
seat in the Lords. In 184 5 he w'jis president 
of the hoard of trade. In 1847 be went to 
India as governor-general. Not long after 
his arrival the second Sikh war broke oiit, 
and in 1849 the Punjab was annexed. 
While the arrangement for the future 
administration of the new prov. occupied 
much of this time, D. yet found leisure to 
introduce lufiny internal reforms in India. 
Careful to interfere Jis little tis possible 
with the religious and caste system, there 
wore yet certain abuses that he could not 
but remove. Notably he legitimated 
the remarriage of Hindu widows, and used 
all the means in his power to prevent the 
old practice of suttee ((I.V.). It is to I), that 
India owes tlie introduction of the tele¬ 
graph and the lailway. It was during his 
governorship that the second Burmese 
war occurred, aud that Lower Burma was 
added to the Brit. Empire. See life by 
W, Loe-Wamor, 1904. 

Dalhousie: 1. Tn in E. Punjab State, 
India, 7687 ft above sea-level, in the Dhao- 
ladhar range, close to Kashmir frontier. It 
is popular as a sanatorium and hill resort. 

2. Famous univ. in Halifax, Nova 


Scotia. It has over 1500 students In 
attoDdance at its sessions. Sev. 

institutions, including univ. of King’s 
College, arc associated with it. 

Dali, Salvador (1904- ), Catalan painter, 
6. Figueroa. Expelled from the Madrid 
Academy, he settled in l*aris, interested 
himself in psychoanalysis and such fonns 
of (then) unpopular art os ‘art nouveau* 
and l^re-Haphaelltism, and joined the 
Surrealist gi*oup in 1929. His fantastic 
imagination is seen in smoothly painted 
but w’cird pictures like his ‘The I^ersia- 
tence of Mf3mory’ (Museum of Modern 
Art, New York) in which a. limp watch 
hangs on a tree. In some later works a 
religious theme subdues his fantasy, as in 
‘The Crucifixion,’ houglit in 1951 by the 
Glasgow Art (Jallery, and ‘The Last 
Supper,’ lout to the National Gallery of 
Arts, Wasliington, in 1956. 

Dalin, Olof von (1708-63), Swedish poet 
and historian, b. Vinherg, Halland. 
Being fond of Eng. literature he started 
(17.33) {j\\c Sven ska. Argus, on tlie model of 
Addison’s Spectator, and also Avrote some 
Satires in imitation of Swift. An historical 
epic, Svenska Friheten, 1742, and a hist, of 
Sweden, 1747 -61, procured him the post of 
tutor to the crown T>rince. He composed 
also plays, epics, and oc'casionnl verse. 
The wit and satirical Immour in which ho 
clothed his ideas gained him great 
popularitv. See M. Lamm, O. l\ Dalin, 
1908. 

Dalkeith, mrkt tn 6J nn SE. of Edin¬ 
burgh, pictures(|uely situated on a tongue 
of land between the N. and S. Esk. It 
has an important grain market, while iron 
moulding, carpet w'Caving, brush making, 
and browing are among the industriei 
carried on. Extensive eoalfields are in 
the vicinity. I). Palace (rebuilt in 1 700) is 
a seat of the duke of Hiu'cdeuch. Nearby 
is Bosslyn (ir>Ui cent.), fainou* 

for its Ixnuitifiil stone carving, t^specially 
that of th(‘so-called’I’reiilice Pillar. Pop. 
9022 (1954k 

Dalkey, seaside rcsoit of co. Dublin, 
Bcp. of Ireland, at the (mtrance to Dublin 
Bay, 9 in, from ilublin. The ruins of St 
Bognet’s Church stand near the tn hall, 
and tiHire are remains of 2 of the 7 castlM 
which guarded tn and harbour in inedit'VBl 
times. 1). Is. is the largest of a group of 
rocky is. ofTsliori*. Poii. 4,500. 

Dallapiccola, Luigi (1904- ), It. com¬ 
poser, b. Pisino, 1 stria; studied at the 
ConservaUaro of Florence. First attracted 
international attention at pro-1939 festi¬ 
vals of the Internutional Society for C’on- 
temporary Music. His Songs of Captivity 
were promiited by the Fascist ‘ racial laws * 
of 1938 and represent the expression in 
rnuHic of an imprisonment which was as 
much mental as physical. They consist of 
settings of the ])rayer of Mary Queen of 
Scote, and of passages from Boethius’ 
De Con sof at I one Phitosophiae and Savon¬ 
arola's Meditation on the Psalm * In ie 
Dormne sperari.' His ballet Marsia, 
written about the same time, is on the 
clasHwml l^cnd of Marsya’s contest witli 
Ai>ollo. His Piccolo (^oncerto for piano and 
of twenty-six players shows his 
desire to get the inuxinium possible variety 
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of rhythm, oolour, and contrapuntal 
interest within limited resources. For 
most of his subsequent works he adopted 
a form of twelve-note technique. The 
ilrst of these (1942) was three sets of 
lyrics for soprano and various comblna- 
tlons of instrumonts to words from the 
(Ireek anthology (Sai)pho, Anacreon, and 
.Alcaeus). Among liis recent works are 
turn Studies for violin and orchestra; 
Roru'csvaLs, a draniatU* stjtting for barit-ono 
and piano of fragments from the Chnnsmi 
de Holand; and tlie oj>era8 Vofo di naite 
(after Saint-Kxupf^ryl and // prigUmiero 
(after Iji Torture par Teap^ranve by 
Villiers de rislo Adam). D.’s influence 
and that of his fo]l(»weis is growing in 


Characie/r of the War of IHlfi-lHlS, 1815. 
See G. M. Dallas, Life a.ntl Writings of 
Alexander James Lal/as, 1871. 

Dallas. George Mifflin (1792-1864), 
Amer. diplomatist and politician, 6. 
Philadelphia. Ho graduated at Princeton 
C/Ollege, 1810, and was admitted to the 
Bar, 1813; roprcsfmted Pennsylvania in 
the 8enat<i, 1831-3; attorney-general of 
Pennsylvania, 1833- 5. In 1837 he entered 
the diplomatic service, and acted iis Amcr. 
uinbas. in 8t Petersburg for 2 years. He 
was ele<ited vice-president of the U.S.A., 
1845 -9; ambas. to Great Britain, 1856^-61. 
Ho wrote Series of Letters from Lemdon^ 
1869, and a life of ids father, A. J. Dalhis, 
1871. 



Yugoslav Embassy 

BUDVA, IN SOUTflKHN 1>ALMATIA 


Italy, and is a very Importjnit factor in 
the cultural i*enaiHsancc of that country. 

Dallas, Alexander James <1759 1817), 
Anuir. sUiU'sinan and tituincier, b, .lannaica, 
W. Indies, cdiic. at Kdinl)nrgti; practised 
law In .lamaica. and In 1783. having taken 
oath (d nllegian(‘e to the in 

Philadelphia, He iield sev. imimrtaut 
positions in tin' commoriweaUh of Penn¬ 
sylvania, and in 1H14 ISfadison made him 
seendary of the* TixMisury; D. also served 
for some months as secretary of war, and 
during that time ixHH’ganised the army on 
a peace footing. Ho found the gov. 
bankrupt, and left it with a surplus of 
more than S20,00d,0()tl. Aimmg his 
writings are The Lues of the {"ommonwenith 
of Pen nsgirania, J TOO ISO /, 17 93 1801, 
and An Exposition of the Causes and. 


Dallas, h'adiug manufacturing edty of 
Texas, P.S.A., with a pop. of 434,500, 
originated in 1841 with one log hut. 
Nearly lialf the cotton gins used in the 
world are made at I). There aro larg ^3 
oil-fields, petroleutn rt^finories, the largest 
inland e<d.t(>n market, a municipal air* 
port, 5tl parks, and tlio S. Methodist 
Uiiiv. with 6000 students. The fair held 
here is th<‘ largest anu. fair in IT.S.A. 
There an> Horn. Catholic and i^rotestant 
cathedrals. 

Dailin. Cyrus Edwin (1861 -1944), Amer. 
sculptor, b. Springville, Utah, whore he 
became familiar with lied Indian lift? 
(his ]»rincipal snbjwt). He studied at 
Boston and Paris. Among his statues 
ai'o ‘Signal for Peace’ (gold medal. 
Chicago, 1893), ‘The Medicine Man* 
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(^Fairmomit Park, Philadelphia), 'Sir 
Isaac Newton’ (Congressional Library), 
‘Don Quixote’ (gold medal, St Louis, 
ld04). 

Dallinger, William Henry (1841-1909), 
scientist, b. Devonport. Author of 
MintUe Forms of Life, 1866; The 
Creaf&r and what we may Icnow of the 
Methods of Creation, 1887; and editor of 
Dr. Carpenter’s Microscope and its Revela- 
Hons, 1901. 

Dallmeyer, Johann Hein (1830-83), 
Ger. optician, b. Loxten, Westphalia; 
came to London in 1851, and entered the 
emplojrment of Ross, a telescope manu¬ 
facturer, inlirriting a large part of his 
business in 1859. He also took up the 
manuf. of photographic lenses yviih great 
success. 

Dalmatia, name given to the strip of ter. 
bordering the upper Balkan coast of the 
Adriatic. It now forms part of the 
Yugoslav republics of Croatia, Bosnia- 
Herc‘twovt*ia, and Montenegro (qq.v.). 
D. was in anct times a port of Illyria 
(<].v,). In the Middle Ages it fluctuated 
l.etw'een the dominance of Venice and 
Hungary. It passed to Austria in 1797, 
formed part of Napoleon’s prov. of 
Iliyria after 1805, and was returned to 
Austria by the Congress of Viemia (q.v.) 
in 1814. By the treaty of RapoHo (q.v.) 
in 1920, D., with the exception of the tn 
of Zadar, and the is. of Pelagosa and 
neighbouriiig is., was given to Yugoslavia. 
Following the Ger. occupation of Yugo¬ 
slavia during the .Second World War (see 
Yugoslavia, IlisUyry) the greater part of 
D. was acquired by Italy. At the end of 
the war Yugoslavia recovered its former 
tor. in D., and by the It, Peace Treaty of 
1947 was given also those parts of I).which 
had been ceded to Italy by the treaty of 
1920. 

D. has a length of c, 350 m., but it is at 
no part more than 50 m, wide. The coast 
is much indented, gulfs and bays alternat¬ 
ing ^vith peninsulas and the Is. of the 
Dalmatian aroliipelago (see Croatia). 
The country is largely moimtainous, 
and contains parts of the Dinaric Alps and 
the Karst plateaux (qq.v.). The majority 
of the inhab. are Rom. Catholic; they are 
mainly Slavs (q.v.), but many Italians are 
to be found along tbo coast. There is little 
industry, but there are fine harbours and 
important flshoiies. Inland, the chief 
occupations are stock-raising and fruit¬ 
growing. The prin. tns are Zadar, Split, 
and Dubrovnik (qq.v.). Area c. 5000 
sq. m. See F. H. Jackson, Shores of the 
Adriatic, 1908; P. Digovif^, La Dalmatieet 
les probUmes de VAdriatiqvc, 1944. 

Dalmatian Dog, spotted carriage dog, 
oririnaUy kept in stables. It is active 
and muscular, a good runner, and a fine 
watch dog. Its colour should be pure 
white, with round black or liver-oolom*ed 
spots bold and evenly distributed over its 
body. The average size of the spots is 
that of a sldlling, but they vary from the 
size of a sixpence to the size of a florin. 
The puppy is b. white, and it is some days 
before the spots appear. The spots on 
the head, tail, and limbs are smaller than 
those on the rest of the body. Its other 


points ore: head long, with a flat skuU, 
and quite free from wrinkles; muzzle Iom 
and powerful; eves set fairly vride apart, 
bright and intelligent, black or dark 
brown in the black-spotted variety^ 
yellow or bright brown in the liver-spotted 
variety; ears thin, well spotted, and rather 
small, carried close to the head; nose 
black or dark brown, according to its other 
markings; forelegs perfectly straight; 
hind legs with hocks well let down; feet 
round and cat-like; tail well spotted, long 
and tapering, carried with an upward 
curve; coat short, thick, and glossy. The 
average weight of a dog is 55 lb., of a 
bitch 50 lb. 



T, Fall 

DALMATIAN DOG 


Dalmatic, form of old Rom. tunic, 
with largo sleeves, originally worn under 
thechusiible (q.v.) or paenulaby emperors, 
high officials, and bishops. It wfw adopted 
by the 7 deacons of Rome in their admini¬ 
strative duties as their normal dress, and 
spread to the rest of the W. Church as the 
thstinctive vestment of deacons. It is now 
usually marked with two vertical stripes 
from the shoulder to the foot of tlie gar¬ 
ment. It is still worn by bishops in full 
vestments under the chasuble, and in the 
E. Church is the special vestment of 
archbishops (in Russia of all bishops). 
SeeG. Dlx, The Shape of the fAturffy, 1945. 

Dalmellington, par. and vil. of Ayrshire, 
Scotland, 15 in. SE. of Ayr. Coal ana 
Iron have been worked from the 11th 
cent., and D. is a coal mining dev^elopmoiit 
area. Pop. 5000. 

Dalmeny, vU. and par. of W. Lothian, 
Scotland, 1 m. SK. of S. Queonaferry, 
Near are D. Park (17th cent.), the seat of 
the earl of Rosebery, and Barnbougle 
Castle. Pop. (with Queensferry) 4500. 

Dalny, sec Dairen. 

Dalou, Jules (1838—1902), Fr. sculptor, 
b. Paris. He studied under Carpeaux 
and Durot. He had hold office under the 
com. in the Louvre, 1871, and was obliged 
to flee to London, where he was given a 
professorship In the S. Kensington 
Museum, 1878; he returned to France in 
1879. He always remained a disciple of 
Carpeaux, but his stylo is purer and hla 
conception more vigorous. His cliief 
works are ‘Mirabeau delivering his 
famous Address in the States-General, 
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1789/ in relief, whiol^ waa placed in the 
Chamber of Deputies; ‘The Triumph of 
Silenus/ 1^97, in the Liixembourg. 
Paris; ‘Bacchus oonsolingr Ariadne/ 
1892; ‘The Triumph of the Republic/ 
1900, in the Place de la Nation. He also 
executed busts of many of his contem¬ 
poraries. 

Dalradian, name given to a series of 
metamorphlo rooks running from NW. 
Ireland through the Scottish Highlands 
Into NK. Scotland. Called after the anot 
kingdom of DalHada in W. Scotland. The 
D. rocks are younger than the Moine 
Series (q.v.) wliich they overlie, but 
their exact age is uncertain; they are 
believed to bo late I*rc-Canibrian or early 
Palaeozoic. The D. consists of regionally 
metainorT)ho8ed sandstones, limestones, 
and shales which have bt>on metamor¬ 
phosed to quartzites, marbles, and a great 
variety of schists and gneisses. Locally, 
migmatite complexes liave formed. The 
structure of the D. Is of great complexity 
and includes a huge recumbent fold whiclh 
has inverted rocks over a tract up to 
15 miles wide which can be followed 
through the Scottish Highlands and 
probably extends to Ireland. Tills Is the 
eo-called Loch Tay inversion. 

Dairiada: 1. The anct name of the N. 
dist. of CO. Antrim, Ireland, now known as 
the Route. I'he Dalriads were, bj" tradi¬ 
tion, doHCvendanta of Klada of tl»e Long 
Wrist, chief of the (iotdic Scots. 

2. Anct name of part of Argyllshire, 
settled by the Dalriads of Ireland about 
498. They were defeated at Magh Rath, 
CO. Down, in 637, but in 843 united with the 
Piets, under Kenneth MacAlpin, and 
formed the kingdom of the Scots of Alban. 

Dalniadhain, sec Oampbrltown. 

Dairy: 1. Tn of Ayi’shirc, Scotland, 
19 m. SW. of Glasgow, on the r. b. of the 
R. Gamock, iron works were established 
hero In 1845, tliough there is no iron 
Industry at tlie present day, and the tn 
has tweed and noslery mills and brick¬ 
works. l^op. 6400. 

2. Vil. of Kirkcudbrightshire, Scotland, 
4 m. NW. of New Galloway. l*op. 600, 

Dalrymple, Sir David, Lord Hailes 
(172C“92), judge and historian, the great- 
grandson of the first Viscount Stair, oduc. 
at Eton and ITtrecht Uiiiv. Ho was 
called to the Scottish Bar In 1748, 
becoming judge of the Court of Session ns 
Lord Hailes in 1766. He Is, however, 
chiefly remembered for bis literary work. 
Ids friendships, and his (controversies. 
Johnson, Burke, and Horace Walpole 
'Were among his friends. Ho was a strong 
traditionalist, eape<!lally in religious mat¬ 
ters, Ills chief work la Annals of Scotland, 
1776, dealing with the period 1057-1371. 

Dalrymple, Sir James, first Viscount 
Stair (1619-95), lawyer and politician. 
Ho was prof, of philosophy at Glasgow 
from 1641 to 1647, when he was admitted 
an advocate in Edinburgh, Ho was 
appointed secretary to the commissioners 
sent to Charles II by the Scottish Parlia¬ 
ment, 1650; lord president of the court of 
session, 1671. Ho was created Viscount 
Stair in 1690. , . 

Dalrymple, Sir John, second Earl of 


Stair (1673-1747). soldier and diplomat. 

I He waa eduo. at the nnivs. of Leyden and 
Edinburgh, and in 1701 joined a Scottish 
j foot regiment and served in Marlborough’s 
campaigns. He succeeded to the earldom 
I In 1707, and was made commander-in-chief 
I of the forces of Scotland. He served 'with 
distinction at Oudenarde, Malplaquet, and 
Ramillies, and in 1743 fought at the battle 
of Dettingen. 

Dalserf, 'vil. of I^anarkshire, Scotland, 
in Clyde valley, giving Its name to a par. 
which includes Larkhall (q.v.), Ashj^U, 
Netherbuin, and D. Pop. of par. 17,500. 

Dal’strov (Russian abbrc'riation for 
Far Eastern Gonstruotion Trust), laige 
state gold-mining enterprise In the 
Magadan oblast of the Russian Far East, 
founded in 1930. Until 19.53 it waa subor¬ 
dinated to the Chief Administration of 
Corrective Labour Camps. See also 
Beuzin; Kolyma; Magadan. See H. A. 
Wallace, Soviet Asia Mission, N.Y., 1946; 
V. Petrov, It Happens in 7h«wn'a^l951. 

Dalswinton, estate and vil. of Dumfries, 
Scotland. It is noted as being the place 
where was launched an early eteamhoat 
designed by Symington, Miller, and 
Taylor (1788). 

Daltom Hugh (1887- ), politician, educa¬ 
ted at Eton and King's College, Ccun- 
bridge. He became a lecturer m econo¬ 
mics at London Unlv. He first entered 
Parliament as a Labour M.P. in 1924. 
In Churchlirs Coalition gov. he was 
Minister of Economic Warfare, 1940-2, 
and President of th(* Board of Trade, 

1942-6. D. was chaucoUor of t he exchequer 
1945-7, when he resigned as the result of a 
Bud^t leakage. Later he was chancellor of 
the auchy of Lancaster 1948-50; minister 
of town and country planning 1950-1; and 
minister of local government and planning, 
1951. His memoirs. The Fateful Pears, 
were pub. in 1957. 

Dalton, John (1766-1844), one of the 
gmitest of Eng. chemists, b. Eaglesfield, 
Cumberland. His father was a weaver 
and Quaker. He himself kept a Quaker 
school for a time, and was afterwards 

E irtner in a school at Kendal. While at 
endal he commenced (1787) a journal of 
meteorological observations, the results of 
which appear in liis Meteorologijcal 
Observations and Essays, 1793, and other 
works. In 1793 he became a teaeher of 
mathematics and the physical s^jiences in 
the Manchester New (College, and it was 
in the foUo’wing year (1794) that he made 
kno-v^m the results of his Investigations of 
colour-blindness, sometimes called Dalton¬ 
ism, from which he and his brother 
suffered. In 1801 appeared his important 
essays. The Constitutum of Mixed Oases 
and The Expansion of Oases by Heal; 
and ho followed up these researches by 
developing the atomic theory as an expla¬ 
nation of the facts of chemical combina¬ 
tion in a paper read before the Manchester 
Philosophical Society in 1803. Pub. On the 
Absorption of Oases by Water and Other 
lAguids, 1806, and A Meuf System of 
Chemical Philosophy, 1808-10. He was 
elected president of the Manchester 
Philosophical Society In 1817, received 
the medal of the Royal Society in 1825 
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*for his development of the ohemioal 
theory of definite proportions/ and was 
made a foreign associate of the Paris 
Academy of Sciences in 1830. He was 
made D.C.L. of Oxford, and LL.B. of 
Edinburgh. See aim Dalton’s Laws. 
See W. C. Henry, Memoirs of the Life and 
Scientific liesearchee of John DoLUm^ 1854; 
A. Harden and H. E. Roscoe, A New View 
of the Origin of Dalton's Atomic Theory^ 
1806; and lives by ,1. Neville-Palley, 1920, 
and W. A. Tildon (in Famous Chemists), 
1921. 



JOHN DALTON 


Dalton, city of Whitfield co., Georgia, 
U.S.A.. 114 m. NW. of Atlanta. Jt is a 
bedspread-manufacturing centre and also 
makes hosiery, yarn, textile machinery, 
chairs, and lumber. It was an important 
military centre during the Civil War. 
Pop. 15,970. 

Dalton-in-Fumess, par. and tn of 
Lanc^hlre, England, 5 in, from Ulvers- 
ton. The ruins of Furness Abbey are in 
the neighbourhood. It is the bp. of 
George Romney, the celebrated painter, 
whoso tomb is in St. Mary’s churchyard. 
Pop. 10,394 (1954). 

Dalton Plan, experiment in educational 
reform initiated in 1920 at Dalton, 
Massachusetts, by Helen Parkhiirst. It 
is similar in conception to the methods of 
Dr Maria Montessori (q.v.), striving to 
develop individuality by directing the 
child in self-chosen occupations and 
study. Helen Parkhurst, Education 

on the Dalton Plan, 1922. 

Dalton’s Laws are two laws relating to 
the behaviour of gases. The first law is 
known as the law of partial pressure. It 
states that, in a mixture of gases, each 
gas exerts the same pressure os it would 
if it occupied the total volume: In other 
words, the total pressure of the mixture is 
the sum of the partial i)re88ure8 of each 
gas. D.’s second law, usually known 
simply as D.’s law, states t^t if a mixture 
of gases is placed in contact with water or 
any other solvent, then the amount of 


each gas dissolved by the solvent is 
directly proportional to the partial 
pressure of that gas. D.’s law Is an ex¬ 
tension of an earlier law stilted by W. 
Henrj% viz. that the amount of gas dis¬ 
solved by a solvent is directly propor¬ 
tional to the pressure of the gus. See 
Dalton. 

Daly, Sir Henry Dermot (1821 -95), Hrlt. 
soldier, h. Daly’s Grove, c(j. Galway, 
Ireland. During the Indian mutiny ho 
distinguished himself at Ihdhi, where he 
was twice wounded. At the r^nptiire of 
Lucknow he was in command of a regi¬ 
ment of Hodson’s Horse, and on t he death 
of Hodson took command of the three 
regiments in the Oudh campaign. Ho be¬ 
came a major-general in 1870, lieiiteruint- 
gtmernl in 1877, and a genei'al in 1888. 

Daly, John Augustin (1838 -99), Arner. 
tlioatrical mantiger and idaywright, 6. 
Plymouth, N. Garolina. ll.S.A. Ho be¬ 
came dramatic criticr to various New York 
papers —ihoSundau Courier, Erpress, Sun, 
Citizen, etc.—from 1859 to 1860, when he 
opened a theatre, known as Fifth 
Avenue Theatre. This theatre was 
destroyed by fire, and in 1874 lie opened 
another D.’s Fifth Avenue Theatre. 
D. had an excellent and most popular 
company, Miss Ada Rohan being for many 
years his leading lady. Ho toured in 
England and on the Continent with great 
success, hikI leased Daly’s Theatre (q.v.), 
built for him by George Edwariies in 
Loiecster Square, London, in 1893. He 
was also a clever playwright, and made 
adaptations from Fr. and Ger. idays. Ilia 
own plays include Pique, The (treat Un- 
hnoirn, and The Last Word. 

Dalyell, or Dalzell, Thomas (c. 1599- 
1685) Scottish soldier. He served at the 
Rochelle expedition in 1628 and in Ireland 
following the outbreak of the 1641 rebel 
lion. He fought against the Common¬ 
wealth army at Worcester (1651); he also 
served in the Russian army as lieutenant- 
general and fought against the Poles and 
Turks. He returned to Scotland at the 
Restoration and except for a brief inU‘rval 
in 1679 served as commaiidor-in-chief of 
the Scots Army from 1661 until his death. 
He defeated the Covenanted in the 
Pentland rising, 1666. 1). was noted for 

the eccentricity of his appearaiHu^ 

Daly’s Theatre, theatre in liCioester 
Square, London, built by George Ed- 
wardes and opened by .T. A. Daly (q.v.) 
and his New York com pan v with The 
Taming of the Shrew on 27 .June 1893. 
The theatre was visited by Sarah Horn- 
hardt in 1894. and again in 1895 inSudor- 
mann’s Magda and Rostand’s La I^rincesse 
lointaine. From 1896 onwards it pro¬ 
duced chiefly musical comedies, produced 
by its manager George Edwanles, wliich 
included The Geisha, 1896; The Merry 
1907; and The Dollar Princess, 
1909. It was demolished in 1934, and 
its site is opxjiipied by a cinema. 

Dalziel Brothers, firm of engT’uvor8,priii- 

George 

Edward I). (1817-1905), 
Thomas Bolton 
D. (182,1-1906), sons of Alexander D. of 
Northumberland, seven of whose sons 
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became profoeaionaJ artists. The ori^naJ 
partnership was constituted by Georflre, 
arauichtsnian and wood-en^’aver, and 
Edward, who, besides beinfr an onsraver, 
also painted in oils and water-ccdours, 
and who was responsible for cxtoudlni? 
the business to include publishing and 
printing. The authentic siBnature on the 
engravings of the D. B. is ‘Balziel 8(\,’ only 
their earlier work being signed in¬ 
dividually. Both Edward and Thomiia 
were skilled book illustrators, particularly 
Thomas, whoso best illustrations are to 
be found in early cds. of Wrn Cullen 
Bryant’s poetical works, and Jean Inge- 
low’s poems, and notably in the od. of 
Pilarim’s Pr<igress pub. by Ward, Lock 
In 1865; in D.’s Arabian NiijfUs, 1864; 
and D.’s Bible (Jalleru, 1880. Wood¬ 
cuts by George D., wlio developed his 
skill under Charles Bray, the engraver, 
were also executed for the above works. 
George, though a, skilled craftsman, had 
not the original talent of Thonnis D., but 
he w as a pr<)lihc engraver, producing alone 
or with his brothers numerous block 
engravings for many well-known pubs., 
such as the Abbotsford ed. of Scott 
and(’hnrloH Knight’s Shakespeare, also for 
the periodicals Punch and the flfustratcA 
LoTubtn News, most of which blocks were 
ma<lc after drawings by contemporary 
artiste of estab. reputation, such as 
Ciriiikshank, Doyle, and Leech. Later 
came engravings for tiie poems of D. G. 
Kossetti and of the paintings of Millai.s, 
Burne-Jones, and other I’re-llaphaelites; 
for Tennyson’s poems (Moxon’s ed., 1857); 
Lear’s Book of X<m^en8r, 1862; and 
frur Alice in Wonderland, 1865, and 
Through the Jytokiiig (Hlass, 1872—in 
which latter connoetion it may be noted 
that Edward lb was a fellow student of 
T«»nniel at a London school in early man¬ 
hood. t)ther works for which tin* D. B. 
made w'cll-known engravings wcii^ Staun- 
ten's Shakesptiare, from illustrations by 
Sir John Gilbert: Lalla Bookh from illus¬ 
trations by Tenniel; and Goldsmith’s 
works, from illustrations by George John 
I’inwell. Sec (h and E. Dalziel, The 
Brothers Dnlziel: a. Jiccord of lS4(l-90^ 1901; 
F. (’olebrook, Dalzicl and the Dalspritcs, 
1909. 

Dalziel, P«r. of Lanarkshire, Scotland, 
situated on th«* ('lyde. 12 in. S. of Ghusgow. 
It iiudiides part of Wishaw and Motherwell, 
and'fonns the chief centw' of the Scottish 
Black Country. Tracrcs of the old Uom. 
Watling Street are to be found nearby. 
There are large iron and steel works, and 
a number of engineering firms. Pop. 
60.000. 

Dam. Prin. types of D. are (i) masonry 
or concrete; (il) rock-filled; (Hi) earth, 
(i) The first type is the most popular for 
large reservoirs, and, owing to the ad- 
vaiHse in engineering knowledge during 
the past oonttiry. it is exceedingly stable 
and also built in the most economical 
way. It is generally triangular in cross- 
section, and the width at any horizontal 
section of the D. is governed by the con¬ 
sideration of stehillty; this requires that 
the resultant of the two stresses on any 
portion of the 1)., viz. the weigfit of the 


masonry above the horizontal section and 
the force duo to the preesure of .tih© water 
on the fraction of the D. below dt under 
consideration, shall pass within the middle 
third of the horizontal section. These D.s 
are made water-tight by concreting the 
w'ater-face and Wie bottom of the D. (ii) 
The second type is cheaper though inferior 
to tlie masonry D. It is concreted on its 
water-ftice and its outer foc^e consists of 
nuisonry carefully built. The space be¬ 
tween the two walls is filled with quarry 
rock of all sizes. In order to make the D. 
more w^ater-tight the concrete wall is con¬ 
tinued downwards until an impervious 
stratum is reached, (iii) Earth D.s are 
the cheapest D.s if suitable material is 
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available close at band. They are ren¬ 
dered water-tight by a core of clay that is 
carried downward until an impcrviotis 
stratum is rt^ached. Damage to the earth 
D. that w ould be caused by the overflow of 
the water after heavy rains is avoided by 
building a concrete waterway through the 
D. See also Reservoirs. See w. F. 
(.reager, J. Austin, and J. Hinds, En- 
gineering for Dams, 1945. 

Damags to Property, see Malicious 
Injuries to Propkrtv. 

Damages, in law', the pecuniary com¬ 
pensation awarded to a plaiiitUT for the 
breach of a legal duty ow'cd to him. Genera) 
1). are those presumed, without proof of 
actual loss, to have been sufTored as tha 
result of that breach. Special D. are D. 
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oebwiUy suffered (e.g. loss of earnings) 
which must be proved. Nominal D. are 
^ven for a technical infrln^ment of a 
legal right not involving actual loss. 
Exemplary or punitive B. are awarded to 
punish the offender, in addition to com¬ 
pensating the injured party, and may be 
given in actions for slander, libel, etc. 
Apart from cases of this cliaracter, the 
general rule is that the B. must be 
measured by the loss actually sustained, 
and that B. must be awarded on the 
principle that the injured party should bo 
ilaoed as nearly as possible in the position 
n which he would have been if the wrong 
had not been sustained. Another rule is 
that in a case where sev. persons are 
equally concerned in committing an 
injury, each is liable for the full amount. 
B. are recoverable for a breach of contract, 
a civil wrong, or a delict. 

Damaghan, see Bamghan. 

Daman, or Dam&o, Portuguese settle¬ 
ment on the W. coast of India, some 100 m. 
N. of Bombay. Baman was first occnpiod 
by the Portuguese in 1558, and was finally 
ceded by the Marathas in 1780. The 
Indian Gov. ai*e now pressing for its 
transfer to their authority together with 
all other Portuguese settlements on 
Indian tor. 

Damanhur, or Demanhoor, cap. of the 
prov. of Beheira, Lower Egypt, on the 
Mahmudleh Canal, and on the railway 
line between Cairo and Alexandria. It 
has trade in cotton and woollen goods. 
Pop. 84,900. 

Damaraland, ter. forming part of SW. 
Africa, Ger. until after the First World 
War, when it was mandated to the Union 
of S. Africa, together with the rest of 
SW. Africa. It extends inland from the 
Atlantic Ocean to the Kalahari desert, and 
lies between Namaqualand and Ovam- 
boland. Part of the E, diet, is very moun¬ 
tainous; further inland lie well-watered 
prairies. The chief industry of the 
Bamaras (or Hei*ero), a nomadic tribe of 
Bantu stock, is cattle raising. Copper is 
found near C)tavi, but the chief products 
of the country are feathers, skins, and 
ivory. Walvis Bay is the only good har¬ 
bour. The chief settlements are Wind¬ 
hoek, Omaruru, Ojlmbingue, and Otavl. 
Pop. about 30,000. See also Herero. 

Damascene, John, see Joannes Bama- 
eOKNUS. 

Damascening, or Damaskening, word 
referring to the watered lines on blades of 
weapons, and also to the gold and silver 
deHJorations that are incnisted on blades. 
The word is derived from Damascus, 
where the art originated and was dis¬ 
covered by Europeans at the time of the 
crusades. The watered pattern is pro¬ 
duced by the process of forging, welding, 
and soldering rods of iron. The rods are 
twisted and then welded into one, leaving 
a fine watered or damascened surface. 
The gold and silver incrustations with 
which blades and hilts are ornamented are 
a typical craft of India and Persia. Gold 
or silver wire is laid on to a design which 
has previously been out or scratched into 
the surface, and then the wire is ham¬ 
mered into position. CemsuLt Col, T. 


Hendley, J)ammcmiiio on Iron and Steel, 
as practised in India, 1892. 

Bamasoenus, Joannes, kno^vn as Chry- 
sorrhoas (the Golden-flowing), see 
Joannes Bamascenus. 

Damasoenus, Nicolaus, philosopher and 
historian of the Augustan fige and a friend 
of Herod the Great; the daU^s of his birth 
and death are unknown, and almost all 
our information of him is gathered from 
Josephus. Eusebius, and others who 
mention him. He ^vTote various works in 
(Ik, philosophical and politicnl in charac¬ 
ter, of which none ai*e extant; an auto¬ 
biography, of which portions have been 
preserved by Suidas and Josephus; and a 
universal hist, in 144 books, of which a few 
fragments remain. The best od. of the 
extant ijortions of B. is that of J. C. 
Orelli (Leipzig), 1804. 

Damascus (Esh-sh&m), cap. of Syria. 
On three sides of the city rise the heights 
of Anti-Lebanon, whence conies the 
Barada R.. spreading itself in seven 
branches over the groat plain. Two of 
these branches ai*© identified with the anot 
Abana and Pliarpar mentioned in the 
Bible. The plain of D.. 500 sq. m. in 
area, is dotted with tns and vlls., and is 
extremely fertile. The city, with its 
wooded background, presents a pictu¬ 
resque spectacle, for it has numerous 
mosques and other public buildings, many 
of which are of considerable interest. The 
Great Mosque, with its dome 120 ft high, 
was ori^ally erected in the beginning 
of the 8th cent, by the caliph Waliph 
*Abd-el-MoUk. It took the place of a 
Christian church, which, in turn, had 
replaced a heathen temple tliree centuries 
earlier. The building has sev. UmeH 
suffered from fire, notably at the hands of 
Tamerlane in 1401. ‘ The Great Mostiuo is 
immense; there is a great court, and 
portico of yellow marble, big as a piazza. 
The general effect from colours is lovely— 
the Imams’ niches, doors, pulpit, worked in 
marble and mother-of-pearl, and old blue 
tiJc58 outside under the columns: yet the 
general effect is absolutely simple’ (Freya 
Stark, Letters from Syria, 1945). In the 
SW. suburb of Meidan is the Gate of God, 
throi^h which the hadj (hnji), the great 
pilgiimago to Mecca, sets out. tomb 
of Nur ed-Bin Is among the relics of the 
city, while another place of int<^rcst l.s the 
‘street called Straiglit ’ (Acts ix. 11). which 
runs a mile through the city from E. to W. 
Here, too, is Saladiu’s tomb. Com¬ 
mercially, D. occupies an important 
position, being now the centre of com¬ 
munications i)y road, rail, and air. The 
chief exports are grain, flour, irilald wood, 
silken and cotton maniifs., the apricot 
and other fruits. Its industries include 
the production of metal work, mother-of- 
pearl inlaid work, gold and silver work, 
perfumes, attar of roses, carpets, etc. 1>. 
gives its name to damsons (Damascene 
plums). Pop. about 400,000. 

Jlistory.^The liist. of B. goes back tu 
the days of Abraham. It was the scene 
of two great events in human destiny— 
the conversion of St Paul, and, according 
to Moslem tradition, a great decisive 
moment in the life of Mahomet, when he 
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resolutely turned his back cmoe for all on 
tbe pleasures of the world. D. belonged 
in turn to Assyria, Persia, and Rome, and 
from 661-750 was the cap. of the Oali- 

g hate. After being the centre of struggle 
etween the Moslems and Tatars, 1). 
beoame the cap. of Syria within the Otto¬ 
man Empire 0516). Turkish dominion 
continued until 1 Oct. 1918, when D. was 
ocoupied by the allied troops under 
AUenby and the Arab troops under the 
Emir Feisal. Feisul estab. an Arab 
national state and reigned for nearly two 
years. Meanwhile the Fr. had obtained 
the mandatory control of the Syrian sea¬ 
board with headquarters at Beirut, and 
friction between the Fr. and the Arabs 
led to the occupation of D. on 25 ivdy 


and in Lancs; woollen D.s around Bradford 
and Halifax; and silk D.s near London. 
The industry was Introduced into England 
in the 16th cent, by the Flemish wmrevB 
who fled from the persecutions of the duke 
of Alva. Originally it was brought from 
the E. to Byzantium by the Crusaders, 
thence it passed to Italy, and thence to 
France and Flanders. 

Damaskinos (Damaskinos Papandrsou) 
(1891- ), Gk prelate and statesman, h. 
at Dorvoutsa. Bishop of Corinth, 1918, 
archbishop of Athens, 1937, leader of the 
Gk resistance in the Second World War. 
Appointed regent in the absence of the 
king, 1944, he handed over the gov. to 
Geoi*ge II on his return to Greece in 
accordance with a plebiscite in 1946. 
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1920. Feisal fled to Bagdad. D. was 
never conti^iit under Fr. rule and several 
risings took place. Syria having re¬ 
mained under control of the Vichy Fr. 
gov., D. was taken by ooinblnod Bnt. and 
i>ee Fr. troops on 21 .Tune 1941. On 
27 Sept. 1941 the independence of Syria 
was proclaimed at D., which became the 
cap. 

Damask, name given to certain types of 
fabric with ornamental patterns. The 
term originated with the rich figured silks 
of Damascus, and was formerly applied to 
silk fabrics only; now the name is used 
also for woollen, linen, rayon, and cxitton 
stuffs with floral or other patterns woven 
in the loom. D.s arc now chiefly used for 
tablecloths, curtains, and upholstery 
coverings. Table linen D.s ore manufac¬ 
tured at Belfast, Dunfermline, and 
Barnsley; cotton D.s at Glasgow, Paisley, 


Damasus, the name of two popes: 

Damnsua I (366-84), b. In Portu^l 
about 304. He was elected pope by a large 
majority, but the minority resorted to 
violence and bloodshed in order to place 
Ursinus in the papal chair. The Emperor 
Valentinian I decided In favour of D. 
D. defended the faith vigoronsly against 
various heresie^ was instrument in 
bringing about Jerome’s Vulgate version 
of the Bible, and did much for the preser¬ 
vation of the catacombs. He was the first 
of the many popes who were artists and 
patrons of art. 

Damaam //, elected pope on 17 July 
1048, but succumbed to malaria 23 days 
later. 

Damavand, Mount, a voloanio cone, the 
chief summit of the Elburz Mts, situated 
to the N. of Tehran. It reaches a height cf 
over 18,000 ft and carries a permanent 
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anow-oap. Sulplmr is collected from its 

crater. 

Dambul» or Dambula, vil. of Ceylon, 
eitunted about 40 m. N. of Kandy. It is 
famous for its cave temples. 

Dames of the Order of the British 
Empire, Oiipkks of KNiorn'Hoon, 
Grkat Britain and Ireland (9b 

Dame's Violet, or IfrspeHs mrdnmoWs, 
family ("ruciferae, found in Europe and 
Asia; the flowers are pale lilac in colour and 
have no scent until the eveninp:. In Britain 
the double variety is grown in gardens as 
a hardy perennial. 

Damghan, or Damaghan, dist. and tn of 
Pensia, on the S. side of the Elburz, NE. of 
Serniian. It was formerly also called 
Qumis. In the vicinity are the ruins of 
the Parthian cap. Hekatompylos. It 
contahiR numei'ous Islamic monuments. 
Pistachios are exported. I’op. 12,200. 

Damian, srr. (U)smah and Damian. 

Damian. Peter, see Peter Damian, St. j 

Damien, Father (religious name of 
Joseph de VeXister) (1840 -89), Belgian 
missionary, b. near liouvain. Educated 
for a hnsiuess career, hut as a youth 
entered the Clmrch, joining the I’icpns 
Coiigr(‘gation, a Fr. religious or<ler having 
missions in the PacLfie, and was ordained 
priest at Honolulu in 18(5t. Tn 1873. 
struck witli the pitiful condition of the 
600 lep(3rH at Molokai Is.—whither the 
Hawaiian (jov. tronspoi ted tlieir lepers— 
D. volunteered to assume spiritual charge 
of the settlement at that jdace. For sev. 
yeais ho worked alone, though later other 
resident prie^sta assisted him for a time. 
In 18H.5 he himself contracted the disease, 
of which he ultimately d., though he 
continued with Ids work until his death. 
Some ill-conceived imputations on him by 
a Presbyterian clcrg>’mHn evoked a fine 
*eA1x)gy from R. L. Stevi'nson in an Open 
Letter to the liev. Or Hyde, Sydney, 
1889. The cause of his hcatiftcation was 
introduced in 1932. See lives by E. 
Clifford, 1889; F. E. Cook, 1889; Father 
Pamphilo, 1889; and C. VV. Stoddard, 
Ttie Lepers of Molokai, 1885. 

Damiens, Robert Frangois (171.5-,57), 
Frenchman who attempted to assassinate 
Louis XV. He was h. near Arras, became 
a soldier, and later a menial servant in 
Paris. On 5 Jan. 1757, as Lonis w'as 
stepping into his carriage to leave | 
Trianon, D. stabbcnl him with a knife. 
He was cauglit and sentenced to death. | 
He was executed by the most horrible 
tortures on 28 March 1757. 

Damietta, tn and port of Lower Egypt, 
on tlie chief E. brancli of the Nile, lying 
between the r. b. of tlin riv. and Lake 
Menzaleh. it is about 10 m. from the sea, 
but lias been superseded as a port by 
Port Said and Alexandria. It still con¬ 
tains busy bazaars, lias a considerable 
export trade in rice, and monufs. cotton, I 
silk, and pottery. The old tn was 
fortified by the Saracens, but was sev. 
times taken by the enisaders. Louis 
IX captured the tn in 1249. When it was 
restored to the Saracens In 12.50 they 
razed it to the ground, and it was i*ebuilt 
on its present site. I'op. 53,600. 

Damiri, Kemal Ed-din Mohammed Ibn 


Muea (1349-1405), Arabian jurist and 
naturalist. Spent hts life in Egypt, being 
prof, of tradition at the Ruknijnra in 
Cairo and at the Muslim uuiv. of El 
Azhar. Belonging to the Shuflito school 
of law, he wrote? a commentary on Nawft- 
wi’s Minhdi ul-Talibin, but Is chiefly 
remembered for his liU>rary and digressive 
Hayat fil-Hayawnn (Life (»f Animals). 

Dammar, name given to 4 species of 
Ayathis f>r Oarnmorn, coniferous trees 
from which much resin is obtained. The 
A. aastraHs, or Kauri pine, ]?rodnces very 
hard wood used for paving and masts, and 
is found in New Zealand. 

A. iiarmnnras produces resin and gums 
which are used as pitch and tar on ships 
and'also in varnish; it has many <)t her 
chemical derivatives. It is aromatic and 
is used In the E. as incense. See also 
Sat. Tree. 

Damme, in the prov. of W. I'landers, 
Belgium; formerly the port of Bruges, 
5 in. NE. of that city, but now merely a 
vil. In the Middle Ages D. ranked amoug 
I the important Knropotin ports, the channel 
I Zwyn connecting it with tlie North Sea. 

! The clianm^l silted up in the 15th cent., 
and the port was clostal, Antwerp, on the 
R. Scheldt, taking its place. Top. 1100. 

Damnonii, Dumnonii, or Damnli; 1. 
Brit, tribe inbabiling tbc VV. p«*nirisula 
(modern Devon and (k)rnwall) at the time 
of the Rom. invasions, and having Isca 
Duinnoniorum (mod(?rii KxoUt) as their 
cap. 

2. And tribe of Perthshire, inhabiting 
the W. part of Fife and Kinross. 

Damnum Absque In jura (Lat. ‘damage 
without WF’ong’) denoU^s damage done to 
a person for whicli the law iirovides no 
remedy. Tlie coniplT'inientary legal maxim 
is abi jus ibi rertuulium, i.e. where tla*rc is a 
right there is a rtnuedy. The exeivise of 
ordinary rights or the use of one's property 
may eause other i>ersons great ineon- 
venieiic-e or liamagc without Incurring 
legal liability (D. A. I.), e.g. temporary 
priire umlcrcutting hy powerful traders to 
drive <-onipF*titoix out of husiuess. 

Damoclos, favourite of th<‘ eldei' Diony¬ 
sius, tyrant of Synicuso. Dionysins, to 
illustrate what kind of happiness wealth 
and hirtli brought to prluees, placfMl him 
at a luxuriously spread table with a naked 
sword Kuspemled over his head hy a 
single hoixe hair. 

Damodar, riv. of VV. Bengal, India, 
with a length of 351) in. It joins the 
Hngli close to (!aleutta. The most im¬ 
portant eoalfleld of India lies in tlie valley 
of this riv. It is now the seiuie of one of 
India's biggest liydio-eJeetric iirojects. 

Damon: 1. A Pytliagorean of Syramise, 
whoso name is aUva.vs aHK(»riated with 
that of Pythias, prop(‘rl.v Phintias. The 
la.tter was eondernned to death for plotting 
against Dionysius I, tyrantof Syracuse.but 
was alltmed to go ami sid-tle Ids domestic 
affairs while D. remained, pledging his 
own life for tlie return of his friend. 
Phintias came hack just in time to redtHiin 
p., and Dionysius was so much impressed 
by their love for each other that ho par¬ 
doned 1 hintias. Their love has become 
proverbial. 
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2. An Athenian musician and sophist. Founded D. Opera Company, 1895. From 
a teacher and close friend of Pericles. He 1903 devoted himself to New Fork 
was banished from Athens about 430 bc. Symphony Orchestm. Founded school 

Dampier, William (1662-1715), mariner for military bandrrjtisters during the First 
and adventurer, b. E, Coker, Somerset. World War. Composed four operas: The 
He went to sea at an early age, and after Scarlet letter, 1896, after Hawthorne; 
voyaging to Newfoundland, Jamaica, and I'he Dove of Peace, 1912; Cyrano tic. 
other places he took part in buocanoerlng Heryerne, 1913, after Rostand; and The 
expeditions in Central and 8. America. Ho Man without a Country, 1937; a Manila 
was marooned on the Nicobar Is. in 1688, Te IJeum, 1808; and incidental music 
but managed to reach Achin (Atcheen), to Euripides’ Medea and Iphigenia in 
and returned to England in 1691. In AuUr, 1916, mid to Sophocles* Eleeira, 
1699 he was sent by the Admiralty to 1916. Pub. My Musical Life, 1923. 
explore around Australia and New Guinea, Damsel-fly, see Dragon-fly. 
and he gave his name to the D. Strait and Damson (a corruption of damascene). 
Archipelago. On his way back he was cultivated form of Prunvs insititia, family 
wrecked on Ascension Is., but was rescued Rosacefie. The plant is hardy, propa- 
two months later. After an unfortunate gating largely by snekers, the bark is 
expedition to the South Seas in 1703-7 fragrant, and the fniit is late and abuii- 
he made his lust voyage 08 pilot to VV'oodes daiit. The Damascene plum, as it is 
Rogers (1708* 11) in a privateoHiig ofton called, is eaten raw, stewed, and 
expedition. D. was associated with prc.served. A species of Simarubaoeae. 
Alexander Selkirk (immortalised as Robin- the Sirnaruba. anuira, a native of the W. 
son Crusof‘), who was rescued on ins last Indies, is known as the mountain or hitter 
voyage. A New Vouayc round the M'orld damson. 

(1697) was D.’s chief work. D. was a Dan: 1. Isntelite tribe descended froni 
very skilled navigator, and his bofik gives its eponymous ancestor, D., the son of 
much valuable information told in the Jacob and Hilhah. The tribe settled in 
perspicuous style of the born travel writer; the valleys of Sorek and Ajalon. but 
out it tells us very little of his doings Hi»i'eod northwards to Laish, wdiich it 
among the Honduranian l)uccaneci*8. rebuilt as 1). (see. Gen. xiv. 14, xxx. b, 9; 
W'e know, however, that he must have Judges i., xviii., etc.), 
taken part in many lights, jjarticularly in 2. Tlic most N. limit of the land of 
the bay of t'aiiipeacliy, ami at Santa Israel (of. the phrase ‘from Don to 
Maria and <»ther phuu'H on the isthmus <*f ReerHh(d)a'), near the soiu'ces of the 
Panama and on the 1 Peruvian coast. Ho Jordan. The site is identified with the hill 
was, however, chiefiy concerned, as is Tcl-el-Kadi. 3 m. W. of Bani6s. 
shown in his famous Ih'sc^ourse of Winds 3. Trih. of the It. Roanoke, N. Carolina 
(1699), with natural hist., hydrography, and Virginia, II.8.A. 

weather, and all the i)honomena one > Dana, Charles Anderson (1819-97), one 
would come upon as an oeeati traveller; i of the most famous of Amor, eclitors, 
the mere iiu ldents of a Imccatieering life ; b. liiusdalo, New Hampshire, U.8.A. 
did not intenst him: he followed the | Studied at Harvard Univ. and then eiitei'ed 
emailing chiefiy as a means of ac(iuiring ! journalism, serving on the A^ew York 
navigational exp(M’ience. There seems hut Tribune in 1847. In 1849 he became its 
little doubt that JjIs great skill as a sailor | numaging editor, and held that position 
inspiixHi fear among the Spaniards. His ; until 1802, taking a strong lino against 
Sew Voyage, Voyages and : slavery. On his resignation Secretary of 

1699, and I 'oyaqe to Sew Ihdland, 1703. !\\'Hr Stanton employed him on various 
17()9, all appear in John Ma.sclield’s ed. 1 imj-ortant missions and made him an 
of the f'o//«(;rs (‘2 vols., 19(9H. 1 assistant secretary in 1H64. In 1868 he 

Dampier, mnne of certain pla«*cs in the j bccunne editnr and part owner of the New 
E. Indies and .Australia, which have Ixnm York Sun. Of (iiicor and fiery tempera- 
called after Wm Dampier (q.v,): l.'ment, I>. was savagely independent. He 
Andiipelago otT the coast of W. ; opposed the irTip‘*achment of President 

Australia, comprising Enderhy, Legendre, j Johnson, he favoured Gen. Grant’s eloc- 
Dolphln, Hosemary, Lewis, Delanibrc, and I tion in 1868 and opposed him in 1872. 
sev. small rocky is. i He oppowMi (’levelaiui for the pressidenoy 

2. Dampier’s Lumi, n peninsula of Auh- i in 1881 and supportAid him in 1888. 

tralia, lying between the Indian Ocean j Dana, James Dwight (1813-95), cele- 
und King Sound. i brat<»d noturalist, inlncmlogist, and 

3. Strait between the is, of Papua and j logist, b. Utica, NcfW’ York; graduated at 

AValgio 7() m. Jong and 36 in. broad. It Yale, 1833. D. went as sedentifle observ er 
atfords the safest passage ])etw<*en the \ on the ILS.A. exploring expedition under 
Indian and Ihulfic oceans. l Wilkes (1838-42), visiting the Antarctic 

4. Strait which separaU^s Umboi from 1 and Pacific. With his father-in-law, 

the W*^. end of the archipelago of Ne\v ! Silliman, he ed. American Journal of 
Britain. j Science, 1846. and in XHTiO, on the reslgna- 

Dampr6my, tn in the prov. of Hainaiit, \ tion of Silliman, he was appointed SilU- 
Belgium, I m. N \V. of Charleroi. Coal is j man prof, of natural hist, and geology nt 
extensively worked, l^otu 11,200. Yale. Among his works are System of 

Damrosoh, Walter Johannes (1862- Mineralogy (one of the most important 
I960), Amer. conductor and composer, books written on the subject), 1837; 
b. Breslau, son of Leopold D. (1832-8.6), On Eodphyle^^ 1846; Manual of Afineral- 
whom he suocAicded iis director of the New tyry, 1848; Ttejtoris on the Geology of 
York Oratorio and Symphony S<K5ieties. I Pacific, 1849; On Crustacea, 1862 -4; 
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Textbook of Geology» 1864; Coral and the 
Coral Tdanda, 1873; and Hmvadiaen 
Volcanoes, 1890. See life by D. Oilman, 
1899 

Dana, Richard Henry: 1. (1787-1879) 
Amer. poet and critic, h. Cambridge, 
MafisachnsettB. Educ. at Harvard, ne 
studied law, but abamioned it for litera¬ 
ture, and was one of the founders of the 
North American. Review, In 1821 ho 
started a periodical, The Idle Man, which 
lasted only G months. Ilia first book of 
verse. The. Buccaneer, 1827, was followed 
6 years later by Poems and Prose Writinos, 
and in 1839 he gave lectures on Shake¬ 
speare which wei*e popular but were not 
printed. 

2. (1815-82) Amer. author, lawyer, and 
politician, b. Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
son of the above. Educ. at Harvard, he was 
especially distinguished in maritime law, 
but on his eyesight giving way shipped as 
a common sailor, and gave his experiences 
in his sea classic. Two Tears before the 
Mast, 1840. Other works wore The Sea- 
man's Friend, 1841, Vacation Voyage to 
Cvba, 1859; and an ed. of Wheaton’s 
Elements of Inter nation al Law, 1866. See 
C. F. Adams, R. II. Dana: a Biography, 
1890. 

Dana8, mythical daughter of AcrisiuH, ! 
king of Argos, groat-giandson of Danaus. 
An oracle having foretold that her son 
would slay Acrisius, he imprisoned D. in a 
chamber of brass or stone. But Zeus 
visited her in a shower of gold, and made 
her the mother of Perseus. At his blt th 
she was cast adrift with him on the sea in a 
chest, which eventually made land at the 
is. of 8oriph()S, where they were wtI- 
oomed by the ruler, Polydectos. For the 
remainder of D.’s story see Perseus. 

Danaides, the 50 legendary daughters 
of Danaus, who raan-ied the 50 sons of 
their uncle Aegyptus (q.v.). The 49 who 
murdered their husbands were condemned 
in Hades (according to some poets) to 

E our water everlastingly Into sieves or 
ottomless vessels. See Aeschylus, Sup- 
plices, 

Danakil (singular DankaJi), name now 
generally used for the many nomad and 
fisher tribes living on the coast of NE. 
Africa, from Massawa S. to Tajurrah 
Hay, and thence SW. to Shoa, in the arid 
region between Ethiopia and Obock. 
’rhey are a Hamitlc tribe of the Ethiopian 
branch, well built and slender, with 
features indicating intermixture of Arab 
blood. They claim to be Arabs and 
Moslems, but are really pagans, with a 
diehard reputation as slavers. Nowadays 
they live on their own large floclts and 
herds of goats and cattle. They are 
extremely indifferent to the taking of 
human life. ejspecialJy in i*egaid to other 
clans. Victims who are killed by the D. 
are invariably rautUatod, and gruesome 
relics from these victims are much prized. 
Their native name is Afar. P'or language 
see Isenberg, Vocabularj/, 1840. See also 
Soaramucoi and Giglioli, Notizie sui 
Danachili, 1884. 

Danaus, mythical son of Belus and 
grandson of f^osoidon, joint-king of Egypt 
with his brother, Aegyptus. Jealous of 


the power of the latter’s 60 sons, or 
terrified by on oracle, he fled to Argos 
(borne of his ancestress, lo), and became 
king there. He gave his 50 daughters (see 
Danaides) in marria^ to his brother a 
sous, oommandiiig them to kill their 
husbands on the wedding night (see 
Aegyptus). He was said to have i*eignoa 
50 yearn, and first taught the people to dig 
wells. D. was reputedly founder of Argos, 
and ancestor of tho Danai. 

Danbury: 1. Vil. of Essex, England, 
4 J m. SE. of Chelmsford. Here is 1). Park, 
one-time palace of the bishop of Rochester. 
Pop. 2900. 

2. Co. seat of F'airfiold co., Cvonnectieiit, 
U.S.A., situated on the R. Still. Tho most 
important ijidustry is the mannf. of felt 
hats, whicli has been carried on since the 
18th cent. D. also manufs. machinery, 
metal products, silverware, clothing, 
chemicals, aircraft, and rubber and paper 
producls. It has been tho site of 1). Pair 
Mince tho early 19th cent. Pop. 22,067. 
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uanoy, rranois (1793-1861), 
landscape and historical painter, b. (Jo. 
Wexford. He studied in Dublin and 
berumic drawlrig-mtister at Hristol between 
1813 and 1825. Ho lived abroad, 1830 
to 1812, but exliibited regularly at the 
Royal Academy, He was noted for 
imaginativo subjects wnnetimos iwalliug 
the work of John Martin, examples being 
Tho Deluge’ (Tate Gallery) and ‘The 
Opening of tho Sixth Seal’ (National 
Gallery of Ireland). 

Danby, Frank, pseudonym of Julia 
Frankau (1863-1916), Brit, novelist. 
She married Arthur Frankau hi 1883. 
Her host novels are Pigs in Clover, 1903, 
Laaw, 1906, The Heart of 
a Child, 1908, Let the Roof Fall in, 1910, 
and Joseph in Jeopardy, 1912. 

„ Elder (?1700-68), 

arcmtect to the city of Loudon; designed 
the Mansion House (1737) and 3 London 
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ohtirohes: St Matthew* Bethnal Green; 
St Leonard* Shoreditch; and St Botolph* 
Aldgrate. 

Dance* George, the Younger (1741-1825), 
succeeded his father as arcliitect to the 
city of London; rebuilt Newgate Prison 
(1770-83); desiimed St Luke’s Hospital, 
Old Street (1782); and wfis prof, of archi¬ 
tecture at the Royal Academy (1798- 
1805). 

Dance, Sir Nathaniel (1748-1827), sailor, 
eon of .James D. {d. 1774), grauason of 
George D. the elder. He entered the E. 
India Company’s service, 1759, command¬ 
ing a ship, 1787. While commanding the 
E. India Company’s homeward hound 
fleet (1804) ho defeated a strong Fr. 
squadron of men-of-war off Pulo Aor, and 
reached St Helena safely. See Sir A. 
Markham, Sea Fathers, 1832; W. James, 
Naval Hisiftry of Orcat Britain, iii. 1860; 
and F. Marryat, Neuiton Forster, 1865. 

DancC'Holland, Sir Nathaniel (1735- 
1811), painter, son of George Dance the 
elder. Learned nainting under Hayraan, 
the pcnrc-historical painter. Took up 
residence in Italy, where he came into 
contaxTt with Angelica Kauffmann, of 
whom ho was a devoted admirer. He 
produced a number of liistorical ‘quasi- 
classic* paintings, such os ‘Dido and 
Aeneas’ (1763). He settled in London in 
1768 and his name figures among the 
founders of the Hoy til Academy. In 
Greenwich Hospital is his portrait of Capt. 
Cook. Having made a large fortune he 
abandoned painting, became M.P. for 
E. Grinstead, and, after being created 
baronet (1860), changed his name to D.-H. 

Dance of Death, name of a dramatic or 
pictctrial allegorie-al repivsentation of the 
universal power and supremacy of death 
over mankind, first prt^sonted as a church 
play {see MiKAcnK Play and Morality), 
dating from about the 14th cent. It 
came to be most frequently represented 
with music ami dancing, and all the ad¬ 
juncts of a festival, to point the contrast 
all the more sharply. It is supposed that 
the 7 brothers of the Book of Maccabees 
(il. 7) played an important part in a 
representation of the kind, or else the first 
n^ipi’osetitatiorj, which took place at the 
monastery of the Innocents, Paris, fell 
upon their festival. Hence the orimn of 
the name Choi'ea Machabaeorura, or Danse 
Macabre, by which it is frcciuently known. 
The dramatic form consisted tff short 
dialogues het\veeri D{?ath and about 
24 follow'crs, nqResenting all ranks of 
mankind. In Spain it appeared as ‘La 
Dariza General <le los Muertos.’ The 
drama survived till about the 15th cent. 
In Gennany the subject was very often 
treated. The representations on tlie cloister 
walls of the Klingeuthal (Basel (’onvont) 
date from 131*2. There is an example in 
one of the chapels of the Marienkirche at 
Lttbeck, much rt^sembliug one at La 
Chaiso-Dieu in Auvergne of 14th cent. date. 
In 1425 a aeries of pictures was painted 
on the walls of the monastery of the Inno¬ 
cents. A ‘Triumph of Death’ (wrongly 
ascribed to Andrea Orcagna) is in the 
Pisan Camp Santo, dating from the 15th 
oent. Similar frescoes were executed In 


London after 1430. In H^iry Vi’s reto 
there was one round the cloisters of Old 
8t Paul’s. The Tower of London, 
Croydon Archiepisoopal Palace, Hunger- 
ford Chapel (Salisbury), Wortley Hall 
(Gloucestershire), and Hexham (Northum¬ 
berland) also had examples. Holbein’s 
52 sketches for engravings are especially 
famous and original in design—the 
‘Imagines Mortis’ (originals at Lenin* 
m*ad). The first series was engraved by 
Lfitzelburger, 1520; the larger was pub. at 
Lyons, 1538, in hook form. A modem 
representation is that of A. Itcthol (q.v.). 
Rowlandson’s English Dance oj Death, 
181*5-16, is an Eng. adaptation. The sub¬ 
ject has tieon treated in mush; by Saint- 
Sa^ns. See E. G. I’eignot, Recherches sur les 
danses des morts, 1826; W. Soolmann, Die 
Todirnldnzc des Mittelaliers, 1893; A. 
Blackwood, The Dance of Death, and other 
Tales, 1927 ; 1*. Rous, The Modern Dance of 
Death, 1929; J. M. (^lark, The Dance of 
Deeith hy Hans Holbein^ 1949; and The 
Dance of Death in the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissan ce, 1950. 

Dancett6 (from Lat. dens, tooth), one 
of the lines of partition in heraldry, 
differing from indented only in the greater 
width and depth of the indentations or 
notches. ’Phe fesse 1). has only 3 inden¬ 
tations. They are arranged like the zigzag 
or chevron moulding, a common ornamen¬ 
tation in Saxon and early Norman archi¬ 
tecture. 

Dancing (see also Ballkt), the oldest 
of the arts, derives from man’s primitive 
need to give physical expi'cssion to strong 
emotion. When we arc happy we jump 
for joy and shout or sing, frightened yve 
tremble and scream, hurt we writhe and 
groan. Each of these mot^)r impulses, 
which cannot altogether be repressed even 
in the most punctilious drawing room, is 
nearly always expressed in terms of voice 
and movement. This link between voice 
and movement is the beginning of the link 
between music and D. 

Such sounds and movements, moreover, 
have a distinct quality. A jump and cry 
which express fear are quite different 
from a jump and cry which express Joy. 
These distinctions, recognised from earliest 
times, soon came to be incorporated in 
religious, tribal, and pjitriotic ceremonies, 
like those of the aboriginal Australians, 
the imist primitive of living peoples, 
which have l)e;en m;orded for us on films. 
Here one may see how involuntary sounds 
and movements expressing particular 
emotions came to be re-created voluntarily 
for a special emotional piupose. The 
warrior going into battle enacts his own 
oounige and tlie enemy’s cowardice: the 
hunter depicts his stealth, wrhilst a mem¬ 
ber of the tribe, wearing the skin of the 
hunted, rtvicts as the hunters hope the 
quarry will react. Imitative actions of 
this kind, accompanied as alwajs by 
appropriate sounds and perft»rmed col¬ 
lectively, could steel the will and steady 
the purpose of a tribe or family. They 
might propitiate friendly spirits, ward off 
evil ones, and dismay a foe. Always. 
h(}wever, there was the important result 
that by the collective performance of these 
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actions something of the emotion renre- 
seiited by the actions communicated itself 
to the performei*s. If this was so for them 
why should it not bo true for the enemy? 
Why should not fear enter his soul? To 
our ancestors the miigical powers of 1>. 
were not iti quevStion. 

As time passed 1). and singing, originally 
performed by the same individuals, began 
to separatt'!. The dancer, unable bec^a use of 
his exertions to make all the appropriate 
noises, handed this function to others who 
sang for film or clapped to einpimsise or 
Hceentuate tlic rhythtn of his feet. From 
tins developed by long and complicated 
processes tiie rliythms and niusif^ of the 
daneo to-day. The purely functional 
purpose of song and dance began to he 
ov'erlooked and D, ceased to be only 
<'onnnunal. There began to bo dancers 
Hn<l singers who were watched and heard 
for their individual excellence. Tims 2 
kinds of 1).. the communal or social dance 
and theindividiial (ultimately ttieat.rieal or 
art) dance, began to develop in separate 
bill ]>arallel ways influenced by geo¬ 
graphical, racial, environmental, ciiltuial, 
and liistorical conditions. These cornli- 
tions have led in India and much of the 
Orient to the creation of a dance idiom in 
which the hands and the upper iiody play 
a major role, tlio fingers being bent back 
and tlie head and neck moving laterally 
from side to side. By contrast. African 
and I’acific people.s centre their daiici* 
movement largely in the pelvic region; and 
Kuropeaxn 1). maintains a rigid spine 
whether the ground is vigorously stamped 
as in Sp. and, say, Hungarian national I), 
or touched softly os in hallet, 

Kverywhere, however, 1)., because of its 
origin deim in man’s physical and emo¬ 
tional nature, has contiruiod to reflect 
man’s activities and condition. Tlirougli- 
out history and in our own times it has 
expressed liis fears and hopes. Every¬ 
where, for whatever purpose it is per- 
fonned, it continually exercises its 
‘ magical ’ power of connnnnicaiion. Thus 
in recorded religion it has been used for 
purposes comparable with those intended 
by our primitive ancestors when tliey first 
sought to appease the spirits. The 
Israelites ‘danced before the Lord’; the 
dunce featured in the temple processions of 
the Egyptians and wn‘' cnltivaWl by the 
(ireeks. Even C’^hristianity, which never 
incorporated 1). into any of its rites 
(rather looking upon it with snsfiicion). 
i){is always used it in ceremonies and 
religious kiasts. To this day a ballet is 
danced every night before the high altar of 
Seville (•athedral during the (’orpus 
Ohristi octavo, and much of the f’hurch 
1 ‘ecognises J). as a suitable form of puhlii; 
rejoicing on the great days of the (’hristian 
calendar. In similar wu.ys and for similar 
reasons the war dances still in the tribal 
ritual of the Maori, African, and Arnor. 
Indian peoples, the wedding dunce in 
llungar>"» the rigadoon in France, the 
maypole dances in England, and tlic 
polonaise in Poland all reflect the anct 
purposes of D. 

D. ill our own time continues to he a. 
response to an emotional need. For this 


reason new dances of the communal kind 
usually spring from the least Inhibited 
sections of society, to he taken up later 
and modified to suit more restrained 
tastes. The stately minuet hegau as a 
boisterous pensant dance. The waltz, 
which came from the peasants of Austria 
and Bavaria in the 18tli cent., shoirked the 
ballrooms of the early 19th cent, because 
the dancers stood face to face. To-day, 
rock’ll’ roll imported from America and 
adopted r^articiilarly by working class 
youth was first <‘ondeiimod by ‘respect¬ 
able’ society. It has now bwm intro- 
j duced into oiir ballrooms in modified form, 

I just as the turkey trot, the bunny hug, and 
the charleston were before it. Such 
constant change is charaetoristie of all 1).. 
but especially of the modern social dance 
which rapid world coniTnimicatlonH and 
mechanised entertainment subject to a 
multitude of foreign intlu(*nees. The ball¬ 
room is thus the home of the folk dance of 
oiir international technologienl society. 

The thcatriea.1 or art dance shows a 
similar development frmn Himilar origins. 
It arose to satisfy enmtional m^eds and its 
steps and ideas arc always being informed 
and rejuvimated by tin* ‘popular’ 
created for communal I). Trained 
dancers perform with special cxceUoiice 
what th<* ordinary dancer might iiim- 
self have danced in origin centuries 
before. 1). supplena'iited tlie religious 
and drnmjitie representations of the 
(Jreeks and was develoi»ed in one form by 
tlie Homans as serious and eomic panto¬ 
mime. ‘I'his j)antomime survived the 
barbarian invasions of Italy and the Dark 
.\ges to reappear as munmiings, mas¬ 
querades. and interlude's during the 14th 
and l.‘)th <*cuts. 

In 1189, for ((xample, a nnigniflcent 
entertainment arranged at ’roriona by 
Bergonzio di Botto to celebrate the 
marriage of Duke (hilcazzo f)f Milan to 
Isabella of Aragon took the form of an 
inti'rlude. Each dish at the han(|uet was 
aceompjtnied by 1)., singing, and so on. 
The entertainment, lu)W('V(‘r, was so 
original jind heeame so faimnis tliroughout 
Europe that it marks a turning point in 
the evolution of a new art. Other courts 
I copied it and developed its ideas. Within 
a eontury ballet hud heetunc a recognised 
[ onHjrtaiimient in the courts of Europe 
quite dilTerent in (luality from the mum- 
mings. the; masquerades, and tlie intcrludeHi 
from which it spi’ang. Its form and new 
sDitus were Hummed up in the Ballri 
('onikpu dr la Hriur, commanded in 1.581 
by (’atherine de* Medici at the Fr. court to 
celehrat/C the betrothal of the Due de 
.loyeuHc to Marguerite of Eorrulno. From 
this entertainment, which was written 
down and described in the first rw.ord of a 
ballet ever prink'd, ballet as an art form 
dat(\ The fame of the 
Bjdlrf (\tmiQur. rang louder even thnn that 
of its predoeesKor at Tortona a hundred 
years before. It stimulated immensely 
the arts whoHc combination the art of 
ballet Hpoeially demands—poetry (for 
mood or story), painting (for design and 
costume), music, and D. 

hese early ballots, however, whilst 
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chara^terlettcaJly romblninsr tliese arts 
(and BinginiT, spoken lines, and much else 
bosideH), were mainly siffnifleant as the 
channel throuprh which the ideas of the 
It. courts i)aS8od to France and took root 
HO dc^oply that Franco became the home of 
ballet. 

Tlio art developed prradually under 
Henry IV (1 r>8»-lfil()) and Louis XIII 
(H110--4;i), then took an immense leap 
forward under Louis XIV (1643-17ir>), 
wlio combined a pasHion for I), witlj 
excellent tasU’i and a sense of theatre. 
Under him the Acad6mie Uoyale de Danse 
was estab. in 1661 and the Acud^miie 
Koyale de Ainsiiiue in 1069. Dallet 
('oased to be an entertainment for tl»e 
court alone; it raissed inUi the realn» of 
public entertainment and developed as 
opera ballet under tlie influence of the 
Kiar. mas<|ueH, another expression of tla^ 
Halid ('mnUjinr, especially popular at 
the courts of .lames I and Charles I. 

'J'he estab. of a formal scliool of I), at 
the .\ead6mie Uoyale de Danse e.entred 
the new art in Uaiis. Henceforth its 
lanKuajfe, Die description of its steps and 
so on, i)ecaine (and still itunain) Fi'cnch. 
All tiie early ix'rsonalities of ballet were 
French—Ueauoharnps who first laid down 
tlie positions of the feet, Camai-fro who 
introduced i\e\v steps and liberated women 
from the restrictions of tlie lloor length 
skirt, Salk‘ who further liberated w'omen 
from the reHtrlcti(ms of diess, and Jean 
(ieorKcs Noverro (1727-1 HU)), creator of 
the halld (f'adion, and author of Ldiressvr 
hi dauHc d IfH OatldSt the first great text 
hof»k of ballet. 

Fi'om Noverro, wlio worked much out¬ 
side France, we can trace the spread of 
the art to other countries. Noverre’s pupil 
Danberval Was the teacher of 2 Italians, 
Salvaloit'i Vigano, who estab. himself at 
Miljjn in 1SI2, and ('arlo Hlnsis, wdio 
beeanie director of tlie Imperial Academy 
of DaneJng and Fantomime at La Scala, 
TMlIan, in 1837. These 2 Temarkalilo men 
Jointly laid the chortsigraphie, technical, 
and pedagogical iiasis of ballet as we 
know it to-day, and a whole school of D. is 
dirtictly descended from them. It was 
(iiovaimi l,ei»ri, a impil of lUasis, wdio 
tautilit Knrieo (Vechetti, ballet master to 
Diaghilev and teacln'r of many Kng. 

dancers to-day. 

The fame <»f Fr. ballet led to ifivitations 
from other caps. Th<^ Kmpross Anne of 
Unssia estab. a state school of ballet in 
173a under tlie direction of LamUi. This 
directorship, and indeed the direction of 
all the Imperial Ibillet in Unssia. remained 
under Fr. inttuenee for nearly 2 eenturies. 
Land^ was succeeded in 1801 by Didelot, 
and bo liy ot4ier Fiem'-bmon until in 1H.5H 
Marius ]*etipa from Marwnlles was appoin¬ 
ted umitre de halld. Petipa’s rule, sup¬ 
ported by (lustave Jolinnnsen, a Dan. 
teacher trained in the pure Fr. school, 
only ended with his deatli in 1910. 

Similarly in Denmark a Fi'cnehmun, 
Pierre Ijaimuit, founded th(* first regular 
scliool of D. at the court theatre. His suc¬ 
cessor Ualeotti. though an Italian, had 
acquired a leaning towards the Fr. style 
before corning to (’openiiagen, and his 
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euocesBor Bournonville, a Dane who is the 
fatlier of modern Dan. ballet, was also 
trained in France. 

Russian and Dan. ballet are therefore 
rooted in tlie Fr. school and Dan. ballet 
has continued in tills tradition almost up 
to our own time. Ballet in Russia, how¬ 
ever, came under the influence of the It. 
school of Vigario and Jilasis through the 
virtuoso dancers this school produced. 
tJiief among them were Virginia Zucohi^ 
IheiTina Legnarii, and Enrico Uee^-hettl^ 
engaged as premier tiansevr and professor 
of D. at St Petersburg in 1887. From this 
It. school of training 20th cent. Russian 
dancers develope^l the irniu-essive tech¬ 
nique wliich W'as among tlie glories the 
Russian Ballot brought to Paris in 1009. 

The Russian Ballet with Vaslav 
Nijinsky. Anna Pavlova, and Tamara 
Kaimvina (ipi.v.) among its early leading 
dancers revived ballet in West/ern Europe 
after the decline which bad foUow’ed the 
great Romantic I*eriod in Paris in the mid 
19th cent. It was tlie memory of the best 
elements of this Romantic Period, but 
still more the liberating influence of an 
Amer., Isadora Duncan (q.v.),who visited 
Russia at the turn of the century, which 
animated Uie work of Diagbilev’s priii. 
choreograplier, Michel Fokiue (q.v.). 
Fokine’s ballets for the Diaghilev seasons 
in London and Paris before 1914 revolu¬ 
tionised the art of choreography. In 
place of artificial mime whicli told the 
story inUirsporsod with conventional 
dunoo direrfifisnnenfs he Insisted that 
incident and emotion should he described 
through dance alone. Whether a ballet 
conveys a mood or depicts a drama, the 
marriage of dance, music, d^cor, and 
eostunios should be able to convey the 
librettist’s intention without rtM'oui’se to 
artificial explanation. He demonstrated 
his views witli Les Sylphides and Pet- 
rovehka and thus re-estab. much of the 
emotional impact upon the public which 
ballet had lost. He reminded ballet, 
liowever indirectly, of its primitive 
origins. 

After his departure from tlie Diaghilev 
Company in 1914 Diagliilev developed a 
succession of brilliant choreograpliers and 
dancers until his death and the end of hi» 
company in 1029. The dancers and the 
choreographers, of course, lived on. 
settled in different ex>untries, and founded 
companies of tlieir own, built on his ideai^ 
and on the influence of Pavlova, whose 1), 
had won the general public for the art. 
To this process Brltnin owtis its Royal 
Ballet under Dame Ninette de Valois. 
Fniiu^e the personal rule of Serge Lifar at 
the Ofi^'ra, and America its Now York City 
Ballet under Georg® Balanchine. These 
companies in turn, together with the 
companies in Russia and Denmark, have 
pradueed dancers who have founded other 
companies in other countries. To-day 
ballet is growing as a national art through¬ 
out Europe, 8E. Asia, Japan, 8. America, 
and all the membera of the Brit, Common¬ 
wealth. Its decisive centra, however, 
remains in Europe and European Russia. 

Parallel with this development has gone 
the development of other techniques of 
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stage D., almost all of which owe some- devoted hiuiBelf to writings of a religious 
thing to the influence of Isadora Duncan's oharacter. 

ideas of ‘free dance,* D, whioli conveys Dandelion, or Taraxacum, cosmopolitan 
emotion uninhibited by the demands of genus of Compositae with hundreds of 
technique or formal steps. Those who forms. T, ojSficinale Is the common D., 
came after her, however, realised the T, laeviffatum, the lesser D., and T, 
limitations of a style of D. which had no ^ludoaum and T. sputabile are Mnmh D.s. 
vocabulary and no system of training. The name is derived from the Fr. dent de 
They developed their own systems, lion, or lion’s tooth, on account of Its 
systems of ‘modern* dance which reflected jagged appearance. 

a variety of influences from the folk Dandelion Wine, see Wines, Home- 
traditions of Negro America derived from made. 

Africa to the movements of the modern Dandle Dinmont Terrier, called after 
roletariat in factory and field, oriental the character In Scott’s Q^iy Mannering, 
ance traditions, and the educational ’ - - , . , 

work of Jacques Dalcroze in music and 
movement. Some of these systems are so 
highly personal that they will perish with 
their inventors. Among the most 
Influential have been Ruth St Denis, Ted 
Shawn, Hanya Holm, Doris Humphrey, 

Charles Weidman, and Martha Graham in 
America, and Rudolf von Laban, Mary 
Wlgman, Kurt Jooss, and Sigurd Leider in 
Oermany. Their methods and ideas, 
often combining with the ideas and 
techniques of ballet, have produced what 
is beginning to bo known as ‘the techno- 
logrical dance,* the stage dance which 
reflects the hopes and doubts of oin* 
technological society as faithfully as the 
hoppings and shufflings of primitive man 
reflect^ the hopes and doubts of his 
society. This D. is represented to-day in 
theatre, cinema, and television by the work 
of choreographers like Agnes de Mllle, 

Eugene Lori^, Fred Astaire, Gene Kelly, 
and Michael Kidd. 

Sec also Ballet; Country Dance; 

Fandango; Folk Dancing; Masquerade ; 

Mazurka; Minuet; Morris Dance; 

Polka; Polonaise; Quadrille; Riga- 
doon; Rumba; Saltkrello; Saraband; 

Schottische; Schuhplattkr; Tango; 

Waltz. 

See Carlo Blasis, The Code of Terpsichore, 

; CyrU. Be&VLinont, A Short Ifislory of Dhndliker, Karl (1849-1910), Swiss 
Ballet, 1933, and other works by this historian and professor at the univ. of 
author; Arnold Haskell, Ballet, 1937, and ZUrich. Among Ids works is Geschiehte 
•other works by this author; John Martin, der Schweiz, 1883-8. \\'ith J. MilUcr he 
The Dance, 1946; Mark Edward Perurfnl, wrote I^hrbuch dcr allgemeincn Geschiehte, 
A Pageant of the Dance and Ballet, 1946; 1891; and Geschiehte dcr Stadt und des 
V. Silvester, The Magic Way to Ballroom Kantons Zurich, 1908-12, 

Dancing, 1947; Violet Alford (ed.), Dandolo, Enrico (c. 1120-1205), doge 
Handbook of European National Dances, of Venice from 1192 to 1205, He belonged 
1948; Jean Georges Noverre, Letters on to a famous Venetian family, being Its 
Dancing and Ballet (trans. Beaumont), most distinguished membor. Though 
1951; Melusine Wood, Historical Dances: about 72 when he was elected doge, he 
12th to 19th Century, 1952; Kcita Fodeba, proved a vigorous and bravo ruler. In 
Les Hommes de la danse, 1954; Mary 2 naval battles he successfully ended the 
Clarke, The Sadler's Wells Ballet, 1955. war with Pisa; marched at the head of the 
Dancourt, Florent Carton (1661-1725), Crusaders In 1201, and took Gonstariti- 
Fr. actor and dramatist, 6. Fontainebleau nople by storm in 1204. Enrico's eldest 
of good family. He was eduo. for the son, Fantino, was patriarch of Constanti- 
legal profession, but when he appeared at nople; and the second son, Rainiori, was 
the Tn6fitre Frangais In 1685 his gift for procurator of S. Marco, and was killed in 
comedy at once brought him success as an Candia (1213). Thei*e were 3 other doges 
actor. One of his greatest successes was of the D. family: Giovanni, 1280-89* 
as Alceste in MoMre’s Misanthrope. He Franoesco, elected 1329-39; und Andrea’ 
wrote over forty plays, many of which 1343-54, author of a chronicle of Venice 
display his genius for depicting peasant pub. in the Bervm liaiicarum Scrii^tcres 
characters. Among the best of his plays of Muratori and a close fritjnd of Petrarch 
are Le Chevalier d la mode, 1687; Les some of whose letters to him are extant.’ 
Bourgeoises de qualiU, 1700; Le Oalant Dandurand, Raoul (1861-1942), Oana- 
^ardinier, 1704. In ids later years D. dian banister, h. Montreal* son of 
retired to his chateau in the country, and Oodipe D. Educ, Montreal College 


Davidson of Hindlee, Teviotdalo, who 
bad helped to introduce the breed. 
There are two varieties, peppers and 
mustards, the former being slate-blue in 
colour, and the latter yellow. It is a 
strong muscular dog, a fearless fighter, 
and somewhat unmanageable. It has in 
it some bulldog blood. The muzzle is 
deep aud the jaws very strong. The coat 
is moderately long, and the ears feathered 
to a point. Weight about 20 lb. 
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Laval Univ, (LL.B., 18a2; LL,I)., 1909), 
and McGill Univ. Called to Quebec Bar, 
1883; K.C., 1898. Assistant attornev- 
eneral for Quebec l^ov. Called to 
enate by Lord Aberdeen, 1898. Speaker 
of Senate, 1905-9. P.C., 1909. Leader of 
Senate in govs, of Mr MticKenzie King 
of 1921 and 1928. President of Assembly 
of I..eapnie of Nations, 1925. Wrote 
Traiiii th^orique ct pralique ds droUt 1890. 

Dandy Fever, see Dengue. 

Dandy-horse, see Cycles and Cyxling. 

Danegeld, land-tax, originally levied by 
Ethelred II to buy off the Banes. It was 
thus levied in 991, 994, 1007, and 1012. 
It was also used as a method of taxation 
by Canute, and, after being abolished by 
Edward the Confessor, wtva revived by 
William the Conqueror, being levied for the 
last time in 1163. 

Danelaw, Danelagh, or Danelagu, ter. in 
England wldch Alfred the Great ceded to 
Giithruni in 878, after the battle of 
Edington. It was largely roconqnered by 
Edward the Elder, but In 940 Etlmund T 
was forced to cede that part of the D. 
comprising the modern Lines, I^eics, 
Notts, and Berbyshiro to Olaf Guthfrith- 
sou, Viking king of Dublin. Edred <q.v.) 
campaigned vigorously against attempts 
by theN(>rsemen to reassert their authority 
in the r<vst of the B., and when lie a. 
(955) his rule was acknowledged through¬ 
out the region. The D. corresponded 
roughly to 15 of the modern Eng. cos. in 
the N. and E., from Northumberland In 
the N. U> Essex In the S,, Watling St 
being the approximate W. boundary. Dan. 
customs and a modified Dan, law ran 
throughout the region, and It contained a 
largo Scandinavian element in the pop., 
which soon intonnarried witli the A,-S. 
inluib. The Dan. element was obviously 
inncii stronger in some areas than in 
otiiors, as can be determined from a 
detailed study of the i)hice and personal 
names listed from NE. England and 
Norfolk and Lines in Domesday Book. 

Danes, name given to .Scandinavian 
tribes, especially to the Inhab. of Den¬ 
mark. In the 5tlj cent, ad they replaced 
the Angles and Jutes. They ai*e usually 
described as a yellow-haired, blue-€*yed 
peoide of medium height. Tradition points 
to Z«^eland iis the home of the D.; at a 
later stage the name D. was applied to all 
ijihab. of Jutland and the is. The old 
I )an. languiigc oceiii's in nuiie inscriptions, 
700-1050, the Vildng period. Tliree 
marked periods in their hist, are the Viking 
period up to Canute {d. 1035), time of 
Valdomar I and IT (1157-1227), and the 
llthc/cnt. 6iVr«/so Denmark. .SVr J. A. 
Danstnii), History of Dmmark, 1948; and 
.S. M. Toyne, Scandinavians in History^ 
1919. 

Danes* Dyke, ses Flambobough Head. 

Dangerfield, Thomas (c. 1650-85), con¬ 
spirator, son of an Essex farmer. He 
became a thief, and later a false coiner 
and perjurer. Ho pretended to have 
discovered the eo-called Meal-tub Plot 
against Charles II. He was convicted of 
perjury in 1685, and d, from a blow 
shortly afterwards. 

Dangerous Trades. This term is used in 


a somewhat technical sense, not including 
all D. T., but principally those in whlcb 
some form of poison or dlw^ase is in¬ 
cidental to tlie trade itself, as now carried 
on. The designation is reserved not so 
much for trades in which sudden injury 
or death may result from machinery as for 
those in which the causes of danger and 
injury are slower acting. It cannot be 
applied to the poor sanitation and ventila¬ 
tion incidental to many trades. The 
Factory and Workshops Act, 1883, was 
the first real attempt to deal with the 
question. The Act of 1891 gave the 
Home Secretary power to make regula¬ 
tions for any industry (not domestic) 
certified to be dangerous to health. By 
1898 the inspectors had won 49 out of 56 
cases, and these trades were henceforward 
classed as dangerous. They Include, 
among various others, manufs. of china, 
earthenware, white lead, lucifer matches, 
point, and arsenic, dry cleaning, furrier’s 
work, tanneries, use of grindstones, 
electric generating works, quarries, bot¬ 
tling, spinning, weaving, and working 
in compressed air, j.e. at a pressure higher 
than that of the atmosphere. Of in¬ 
dustrial poisons lead and lead compounds 
are the most dangerous, and they concern 
about 130 trades, including smelting, 
painting, plumbing, printing, and the 
manuf. of earthenware. All chemical 
workers are liable to varloiLS affections, 
especiiAlly of the skin. Ulcers are common 
to those working in pitch and tar, and 
anthrax is known as the wool-sorters’ 
disease. The coal-miner is subject to 
niuncrous accidents and sev. possibilities 
of danger, especially from gas-poisoning. 
Miners, stone-masons, and textile workers 
are subject to dust disejises of the lungs. 
Cotton is best operated in a humid atmo¬ 
sphere, and the tenm. is apt to become 
dangerously high. Coughs and asthma, 
accompanied by fever, are sometimes 
caused by a mould fungus adhering to raw 
cotton. The Home Office have in Horse- 
ferry Roacl, Westminster, the Safety, 
Health, and Welfare Centre (Factory 
Dept) (opc'Q free to the public) devoted to 
the subject of D. T. In 1917 the U.S.A. 
made an inquiry into the cotton Industry, 
finding the rate of disability for males was 
37 * 7 per 1000 in May and June and for 
females 34-4, while in Nov. and Dec. the 
figures were 18-9 and 17-9 respectively. 
Sec Industrial Welfare Society, Welfare in 
Industry and Health Service in IrmuslrUy 
1942; Dept of Health, Scotland, HeclUh 
and Industrial EMcienejt, 1943. 

Daniel, Arnaut, see Arnaut Daniel. 

Daniel, Pdre Gabriel (1649-1728), Fr. 
author and theologian; entered the 
Society of Jesus in 1667. Louis XIV gave 
him a pension and the title of historlo- 
^apher of France. He wrote Ilistoire de 
France, 1713, of which many eds. and 
abridgments appeared (see Griffet’s, 
1750-60). Voltaire oritioised it harshly. 
His Kntretiens de CUandre ei d*Eudoxe, 
1694, was an attempt to refute Pascal’s 
Letfres provincicUes, His Hisloire de la 
milicc francaise is well known (1721). D. 
attacked Descartes’s views and doctiinee. 
See O. Soimnervogel, BibliotMque des 
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icripains dc la conijmffnie de il, 

1869; P. L. Joly, J^loges de queiqucs auteM-rs 
fran(:ais, 1742, 

Daniel, Samuel (1562-1019), poet and 
dramatist, b. probably near Taunton, 
Somerset, son of a nuisie- nu\stev. He wn« 
edue. at AraR:(lalen Hall, Hxford, but left 
without a (leMrroe. He then sorred aa 
tutor in sov. noble families, bis ])atrons 
IncludinK the Karl of Pembi'oke and Lonl 
Mountjoy. In 1592 ho pub. Ihlia^ a fine 
sonnet sequenee, and llu' Cow idaint of 
Homwond, About the same time there 
is a roferenoo to lilm in Spenser’s works 
aa a poet who has recently become known, 
and tradition asserts that be succeeded 
Spenser as Poet Lauremtc in 1599, the year 
in which he pub. Munophilu^^ or A (h ncrnl 
Defence of Learnino. A weighty poem in 
8 books. The Ilistorij of the Ciril IVars 
between York and JAincoater, had appcannl 
in 1595. His Defence of Hhutne. pub. 
about 1002, championed tlie native Ktig. 
use of rhyme, and was an answer to 
Campion’s Art of English Poesg, which 
advocaUal classical metre. His plays 
include ('leoiniira, 159 4, a Sene<*an 
tragedy, but his chief vv<»rk for t he stage 
consisted of masques and pastorals 
designed for court functions, sucli as The 
Vision of the Twclrc Goddessts. 1004, The 
ueen’s Arcadia, lOi)'!, and IJgmen^s 
'riumph, 1014. He entered the royal 
service and from 1015 to lOlS was 
Inspector of the Children of the Queen’s 
llevels, llnally retiring to a farm in 
Somerset. I), is said to have enjoyed the 
friendship of Marlowe and Shakesjjcare, 
and his poetry was praised by such actite 
critics as Drummond of Hawthoi nd(*n, 
Coleridge, and Ilazlitt. His complete 
works were ed. by A. H. (irr)Hart. 18H5-90. 
See W. Oldys, Life of Daniel, 17.'J7. 

Daniel, Book of, eomposetl <luring the 
reijmi of Anti<'Chus IV (about 105 m ) to 
strengthen tlie Jews under pers(‘eution 
during the attempt of Antioehns to 
substitute (Jk religion for the woi’shif) of 
Yahweh. The period it describes is that 
of Nebiiebudnezzar, king of Babylon, 
and the following kings. The book falls 
into tAvo subject divs.: (1) chaps. i-Ai, 
Avhich tell how Daniel at the Babylonian 
court rises to liigh I’ank through his power 
of interpreting dreams: (2) ebaps. vii-xii, 
containing f(»ur prophetic a isions. Chai)8. 
i-ii. 4 are Avrittcii in HebreAV, cbai>H. 
ii. 4-vii in Aramaic, the rest in Hebrew. 
The most i)robable exphiiuition is that 
the original llebreAV \A'as trans. into the 
vernacular Aramaic, and that the trans. 
w^as later used to supply missing parts 
in the original. The proi)betic visions 
clearly refer to events of the reign of 
Anti(xhiLS Kpiphanes, and the historical 
flaAvs sboAV the date cannot be earlier. H. 
is not however intended as history, hut 
prophecy in a narrative and apocalyptic 
form. It is important for its influen<;e fui 
JeAvish apocalyptic writings, for its reve¬ 
lation of the doctrine of a Resurrei*,tion, 
and for the vision of the Heavenly Son of 
Man which Christ applied to Himself. 
See commentaries by R. H. Charles, 1929, 
and S. R. Driver, 1921. 

Daniell. John Frederic (1790-1845). 


scientist, h. London. He Invented the 
D. constant battery, a hygromete;r in 
1820, and a pyrometer in 1890. He was 
a felloAV of the Royal vSociety (1819), 
Copley medallist (18:16), and was prof, 
of eliem. in King’s Ctdlege, London 
(1831 45). His Avritlngs include MeteAtro- 
logical Essags, 1823; and Iniroduction bj 
Chemical Philosophy, 1839. 

Daniell, Thomas (1749-1840), painter 
and illusti*ator, h. ("hertsey, son of an 
innkeeper there. Ho Avas appi'enticed to 
an heraldic painter, a dying trade. A 
leaning towards archaeology and botany 
revealed itself in paintings of topographi¬ 
cal subjects and flower studies. He Hp«*nt 
10 years in India, publishing, on his 
return to England, his chief Avork, 
Oriental Sernent (6 vols.), 1795 -1808. He 
execntiHl many studies of oriental subjeeta, 
iiududing temples and jungle scenes. His 
other illustrated A\'orks, executed in 
aipialint, iiu'lude J^iews of CaJrnlfa, Views 
in Egf/pt, and Picturesgae Voyage to i'hina.. 
R.A. 1799, and felloAV of the Royal Society 
about the same tina‘. 

Daniell. William (1769 18:i7), land- 
sea jio-pa in ter and engraver, nephew of 
Thomas D. with Avhom he went to India. 
D. entered the it.A. .schools in 1799, 
hceorning R.A. in 1822. He pub. A 
Picturesque Vo\tage to India, 1891 -If; 
he ongravifd many of Ceorge Dance’s 
portraits. His great AVork, V*>\nme rouwl 
Great Pritain, was completed between 
1814 and 1825. Though his subjects Avere 
novel and inti't'esling, his artistic merits 
AA'cre not exceptional. See Ibnlgravo’s 
Dielionary of Artists. 

Daniell Cell. Th(> 1). C. f'onsists of a zinc 
or amalgamaUd zinc elcfdrode in dilute 
sulphuric acid or acidified zinc sulphate 
solution. Jt forms the negative iiole. A 
copper cl{‘ctrod»> forms the positiA'e i>ole 
and sonu'tiines this is the outer vessel 
itself, the I'h'ctrolytc Ix'itig a coneeutraf eil 
solution of <*opi*er sul[)hate. The two 
solution.-'* arc separated by a, porous pot of 
unglazed eaillienwan* which uIIoaa'S ions 
to laiK.s through but docs Tiot ailoAv the 
solutions to mix. VV'hen the cell is coii- 
iioctcfl to an external ('irenit, cioppra* is 
deposited from solution on the copper 
electnxle and the zinc dissolves in the .acid. 
Hence the solution of CMipper sulphate 
deerea.ses in strengtli Avhercas that of tlie 
zinc ion.s btauanes moi’e eoncentrapMi. 
The e.ni.f. is approximately 1 -1 volts. 

Daniels, Josephus (1862 -1948), Aimu*. 
editor, politician, and diplomat; b. 
VVashington. N. Carolina, and educ. at 
VV’ilson (N. (Carolina) t^illegiate Institute, 
lie bcoame a yiroininent bx.al newspaper 
editor and owikt. H(^ entcu'cd the 
t’ahinet as the nominee of W. J. Bryan, his 
close friend. avIioso electifui puhlicitv 
earnfiaign lie had directed--as iie did for 
\VoodroAv Wilson in 1912. Like Bryan’s. 
hiH outlook AV’a.s narrowed by liis stric^t 
views on religion, liquor, and paci/lsin. It 
was therefore sonicAvliot anomahms tliat 
he AA’as destined to put the Amer. Navy — 
IVJji secretary of the navy under 
an equal footing 
with tiiat of Britain ns the largest In the 
AA'orld. Wlien the Democratic party 
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returned to power in 1933 under Franklin 
Roosevelt, his former assistant at the 
Navy dept, D. was appointed arabas. to 
Mexico, noldinir the post during: Roose¬ 
velt’s second term. Ihibs. in<;lude Our 
Navy at War, 1922; Life of Woodnm 
Wilson, 1924; Tar f/ec/ KdiUrr, 1939; 
Editor in Politics, 1941; and Tlie Wilson 
Era, 1944-9. 

Danielson, Mrs J. S., see Hxuiht, 
Fan NIK. 

Danilevskiy, Nikolay Yakovlevich 

(1822-85), Russian Hcientlst and thinker, 
anti-Darwinist. He was the first to 
develop (in Russia anil Europe, 1871) a 
philosophy of hist, as a seriejs of distinct 
civilisations; tills was later built ui>ou by 
Spenjrler, Alfred Weber, and Toynbee. 
As a publicist I), was an exponent of 
extreme Pan-slavlsin. 

Danilo, Petrovid Niegoi (1677-1735), 
ancestor of the dynasty of Petrovi6- 
NicKoA, first hereditary prince-bishop 
(vladika) of Monteuwo (1697-1735). He 
ordered the massacre of all Monteneprrins 
who were Moslems or i)a.rtisanH nt the 
Porte (1702), ami carried on continuous 
w'ars with the Turks. 1 

Danilo I, Pstrovid Niegos (1820-60), i 
prince of Montonegro (1851-60), succeed- 
ItiK his uncle (Vladika I’eter ID. He 
belouKed to the family from whi<di the 
prince-bishops of iMontencKro had been | 
chosen sinc(‘ 1697. I). was educ. at j 

Vienna. He declared the liim of heredi¬ 
tary prince-bishops at an end mi his 
accession, and bejcan ruling ns a secular ! 
prince. Fierce war was waged with the ! 
Turks from 1852 until, afUu' their defeat ' 
at (irahovo (1H5H), I). obtained the j 

nomination t>f a Furopean eoimnission to j 
mark a delinite bourjdary between ' 
Turkey and the principalit y. He did much i 
to improve the laws ami siu'ial comlith>n of ' 
Ids ]»eople. He was assaMsinated in 1860. | 

Danish Architecture, sc< .Scaniunaviax : 
AnCHITKCTUUK. I 

Dankara, dist. of W. Afi lca, situated ill i 
Ghana, with some gold mines. 

Dannat, William T. (1853-1029), Amer. 
artist, h. New York. He studied at the 
Royal Academy, MuTiieh, and was later a 
pupil of Munkuesy at Paris ; he is especially 
noted ns a figure- and porlrait-paiuP*r. 
His ‘(’astanet Dance, a Quartette,’ 1H84, 
is now in the Midropitlilan Museum, New | 
Y ork. 

Dannay. Frederic, k't Kli.khy. | 

Dannebrog, the Dan. national flag, see ' 
Flao. 

Dannebrog, Order of, see (^rti)KRS oi'’ 
Kmouthoop (Dknmauk) (2). 

Dannecker, Johann Heinrich von (1758- 
1841), Ger. sculptor, who became prof, of 
sculptui’c at Stuttgart. He executed 
busts of Schiller, Gluck, Lava ter, Mettcr- 
nich, and other notable personalitios. 
His ‘Ariadne on the Panther' ami his j 
‘(.Oirisf at Leningrad are among his finest 
work. j 

Dannemora, tn of Sweden in the prov. ' 
of Upsala. It is the centre of the most 
important iron tlcdd of the country, and 
the best ii*oii in Sweden is obtained here. 

Dannevirke, aiict, line of defensive earth¬ 
works in Slesvig, built originally by the 


Dan^w under Godfrt^d in the time of 
Charlemagne (ad 808), N. of the Eider, 
extending for 10 m. from the Sll to the 
Trene, It was enlai^d in the 10th cent. 
Later It fell Into mins, but was Repaired in 
the 19th cent, and pulled down by the 
I^mssians nfU^r their victory over Den¬ 
mark in 1864. Its remains, however, 
have binm rich in archaeological finds. 

D’Annunzio, see Annunzio. 

Dante Alighieri (1265-1321), It. poet, 
ft. Florence, proliably in the latter part 
of May 1265, some nine months before the 
battle of Henevento. His father, Messer 
Alighiero di Rellincione de Alighiero, 
came of an unct and honourable family of 
that wetion of the city named from the 
Porta Sun Piero. In Inferno, x, 46-50, 1). 
tells ns that his family were strenuous ad¬ 
herents of the Gnelf cause, and since the 
Guelfs werr^ almost all in exile until 1266, 
it is raflHT diflicult to aciwunt for his 
having been ft. at Florence. Probably, 
however, bis father, who seems to have 
been a notary, was of too little importance 
to be molested. Some few references to 
his relations ore found in the Divina 
('orninedia, and those may be briefly 
mentioned. In the heaven of Mara, 
among tlie warriors of the cross, D. meets 
Ijis great-great-grandfather, C/acciaguida, 
wdio other sources tell us to have beseii ft. 
about 1090, to have married Aldighiera 
dc‘gli Aldigliiori, to have been knighted by 
(Conrad Ill, and to have d. in bottle against 
the infldel. His son, the flmt to bear 
the name of Aldighiero or Alighiero, 
is said by Cacciaguida to be still in the 
purgatorial terrace of the proud {Paradiso, 
\v, 91 -96). The only other member of 
the family mentioned is Gcri del Hello, a 
grandson of the elder Alighiero and cousin 
of D.’s father, a sower of discsord and a 
murderer {Jnfrrn-o, x.xix, 13-36), whose 
violent and w’cll-deserved death had not 
yet been avenged. D.’s mother, Donna 
Bella, d. soon after his bii*th, so a certain 
loneliness nuvrkcd his life from the begin¬ 
ning. His father married again, Lupa 
di (^liurissimo (’ialiitfl, the daughter of a 
prominent Giicdf citi/.en, and by this 
se<*ond mari iage he had a son Franciesco, 
and two daughters, one of unknown name, 
the ot!>er Tana. He himself d. wdille D. 
was still in child hood. There is a possible 
rt'fermicc to one of D.’s stcp-sisR'rs In the 
sonnet, ‘ A very pitiful lady, very young, 
in the J'ita Xvot'n. Tlie most salient 
feature of the poet’s youth and early 
manhood is certainly the story of his love 
of the mystic Heatiicc. The whole story 
Is told in the Vita Xuom in an allegorical 
and poetical manner, and to this work 
reference must be made. HoatriiMJ bus 
generally been identified wltli Beatrice, 
the daugber of Foleo Portinari, a w'oaltliy 
Florentine. This Beatrice Portinari 
maiTied Simone dei Burdi, a rich and 
noble banker. It is probable that 1). did 
nut declare bis love, and that they did not 
niiHJt many times. There' are still some, 
however, who hold that Boatiico w'hs no 
real wnman, but a mystically exalted ideal 
of wwianhood. In the Vita Nuom D. 
tells us that already nt the age of 18 he 
laid learnt ‘the art of saying words in 
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rhyme,* but he shows no ori^riality before 
hifl sonnet written to Beatrice (‘To every 
heart which the sweet pain doth move*). 
He was Immediately recognised (1283) 
as a new poet, and received many answers 
to this sonnet, including one from the most 
famous It. lyrist of the day, Guido 
Cavalcanti, henceforth to be the first of 
his friends. Boccaccio tells us that from 
1283 to 1289 D. was engaged in study, but 
there is nothing to mark the outward 
course of his life. The lyrics of the Vita 
Ntiova bear witness to his growing 
maturity in art, wliilo the prose narrative 
shows his acquaintance with the Lat. 
writers. Boccaccio and Benvenuto da 
Imola also speak of a visit of D. to the 
uni vs. of Bologna and Padua, which can 
hardly have been so early. He was more 
certainly engaged in the military cam¬ 
paigns of 1288 and 1289, for Leonardo 
Bruni tells us that he took a prominent 
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Engraving from a painting by Tofanellt. 

part in the battle of Campaldlno (11 June). 
This was the crowning triumph of Floren¬ 
tine arms, and the city was given up to 
great rejoicing. But on 9 or 19 June 
Beatrice d. and D. lifts up his voice in 
direst lamentation. It is not easy to get 
a definite idea of D.'s life during the ten 
years which followed this event. He seems 
to have taken refuge in philosophic studies. 
The poignant reproaches which Beatrice 
addresses to him when he meets her on 
Lethe’s banks seem to tell us of a serious 
falling away at this period. Some moral 
aberration and sensual passion must have 
called him for a whDe from the light of 
reason and the beauty of righteousness. 
Tanto giii caddc, ‘so low he fell* {Purga- 
torio, XXX, 136). He became friendly 
wdth Corso di Simone Oonati, a turbulent 
and ambitious citizen, and with his 
brother Forese, a sensual man of pleasure. 
In sev. sormets Guido Cavalcanti rebukes 
his friend for his altered mode of Ufe, 
while some of D.’s own soimets seem to 


show that sev. women crossed his path* 
Some time before 1297 D. married Gemma 
dl Manetto Donati, a distant kinswoman 
of Corso and Forese, and the marrioro does 
not seem to have been entirely happy. 
Gemma bore him 4 children, Jacopo, 
Pietro, Antonia, and Beatrice, but she dm 
not share his exile, and was stUl living in 
1332. Upon the abdication of Celestlno V 
in 1294 Boniface VIII w^as made Pope, an 
event ominous for Florence. In 1295, the 
first year of Boniface’s pontificate, D. 
entered the troublous seas of political Ufe. 
On 23 Jan. 1296 the Pope inaugurated his 
aggressive poUoy towards the Florentine 
republic by a bull denouncing Glano della 
BeUa, a gi'eat leader of the popular party, 
overthrown! in 1295, and ext<!lling the 

E rudence of the Florentines in expelling 
im. Now, although D.'s influence on the 
poUcy of the republic hfis been exaggera¬ 
ted by many, there can be no doubt that 
from the outset he took a decided attitude 
in direct opiiosition to all lawlessness, such 
as the riot which had overthrown Giano 
della Bella, and that he opposed any 
external interference in Florentine affairs 
whether from Ilf>me, Naples, or France. 
In 1300 a new div. devastated Florence, 
originating In the feud between the tw’o 
distinguished families of the Donati and 
the Cherebi. The partisans of the former 
house, consisting mostly of aristocrats and 
admired by the populace, are knowm as 
the Black Guelfs or Neri, while the 
Cherchl, all-powerful among the burghers, 
headed the White Guelfs or Bianchi. On 
1 May 1300 the two parties came to 
blows, and the whole city was divided. 
From 15 June to 15 Aug. I), was one of the 
6 elected priors, and from this period he 
dates aU his woes. The loaders of both 
parties were at first banished, but the 
Bianchi, who submitted quietly, were 
soon recalled. The exiled Gorso Donati 
sought the Pope, whose aggressions had 
still continued, and that pontiff summoned 
Cliarles of Valois to his support. On 
1 Nov., after giving solemn pledges to the 
Signoria, Charles entered Florence with 
1200 horsemen, receiving no opposition. 
His first act was to recall Corso Donati 
and his allies, and the Bianoid made no 
attempt to hold their own. Plunder, 
massacre, and proscription was the oi'der 
of the day. In Jan. 1302 1). and four 
other prominent men were accused of a 
variety of crimes, aU of which the poet 
denies, and were exiled, their property 
being confiscated. All his early bio¬ 
graphers support his denial. The terms 
of this decree of exile seem to Imply that 
D. had fled from the city some time before 
its pub. He himself in the Cfmvivio thus 
sums up the earlier T)ortIon of his exile; 
'Since it was the pleasure of the citizens 
of the most beautiful and most famous 
daughter of Rome, Florence, to cast me 
forth from her most sweet bosom (in 
which I was bom and nourished up to the 
smnmit of my life, and In which, with her 
goodwill, I desire with all my heart to 
r^t my weary soul and to end the time 
in©)» T have gone through almost 
all the parts to which this language ex¬ 
tends, a pilgrim, almost a beggar, showing 
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affainst will the woxmd of fortTuie» sorroujided by congenial oompaniona* 
which is wont unjnstly to be oftthnea Then In 1321 he was sent on an embassy to 
reputed to the wounded/ We do not Venice to settle a quarrel which had 
know exactly where he wont. It may arisen between the two cities. He re- 
have been either Bologna, Siena, or turned sick with fever, and passed away 
Verona. In 1303 he was certainly at on 14 Sept., the Feast of the Exaltation 
the latter tn, where he found his first of the Holy Gross, 1321. 
refnge at the Ixouse of Bartolomeo della l)anie*8 Works. —Before dealing in de- 
Scala. Meanwhile, after aev. attempts to tail with the more important of the works, 
regain the supremacy, often in allianoe it will be os well to give a general account 
with the Ghibellines, the Blanchl party of his entire production. His works fall 
were utterly defeated at Lastra (July into 3 distinct periods. The first is 
13(K). About this time D., who had taken the period of the new life, the epoch of the 
no active steps in the attack on Florence, worship of the real Beatrice, In which 
went to the Studio at Bologna, and the youthful poet belield many things by 
between 1307 and 1309 went on to Ms intellect, ^as it were dreMEuning.’ This 
Paris, where he achieved much repute in period includes the Vita Nuova with its 
the schools. Hero he probably remained lyrics, and closes with the promise to 
until 1310, when tremendous events put write yet more concerning her than has 
an end to his studies and imperatively been written before of any woman. The 
summoned him back to Italy. In 1309, second period is that of passion, poUUcal 
after the death of Albert of Austria, who turmoil, and philosophical research, and 
had totally neglected Italy, Henry of marks a great advance in almost every 
Luxemburg was elected emperor with the direction. It includes the greater part of 
approval of the Pope. He Immediately the Canzwniere collection, the 2 un- 
asserted bis position as true king of the finished prose treatises—the Convivio and 
Roms, and successor of Caesar, and moved the J)e V'idgari Eloqueniia —and the 
S. to join all Italy together under a political letters connected with Henry 
united church and empire. D., before VII. The Lat. treatise, De Monarchia, 
the end of March 1311, had paid Ids may also belong here. It may be ob- 
homage to the new emperor, and had served here that the ideals of the empire 
already written the first of a series of of the Ger. Caesars, the papacy, Venice, 
letters to the Its. and Florentines in Spain, and Bourbon France (that is, 
which he calls on them to submit to the those empires which preceded the modern 
absolute authority of Henry. But Flor- Brit, li^pire) are completely enshrined in 
ence was the most perverse of the great the De, Monarchia, a work which knits 
cities. She supported all who were itself closely to Caesarian and to consular 
opposing the emperor, treated his mee- Rome. Connecting the second and third 
sengers with contumely, and formed a periods comes the letter to the It. car- 
Guelf alliance against him with King oinals on the death of Clement V (1314). 
Robert of Naples as her chief ally. D. The last period is that of the ZhtriTiu Corn- 
urged the emperor against lioienoe (the media, the return to Beatrice, but now the 
sick sheep that infects all the flock of the allegorical Beatrice, as well as the two 
Lord \Aith her contagion), and the pro- eclogues and the letters to the Florentine 
bablo result of this and other letters was friend and to Can Grande, if these are 
that a new condemnation was pronounced authentic. Among apocryphal works may 
against him in Sept. 1311, making his be mentioned the Questio de Aqua dr 
exile perpetual. Fur a while Henry bo- Terras in Lat. prose, and the Seven 
sieged Florence, but he had to retreat Penitential Psalms and the Profession of 
beh>re tlio end of 1311, and 2 years later Faith in It. verse. Sev. of bis smaller 
he died when about to renew the attack, poems, to wlilch he incidentally makes 
And all hope being gone, the poet re- reference in other works, are now lost, 
nialned silent. From the spring of 1311 D. acknowledges Guido GuinloeUi as 
till the end of ills days at Ravenna, which his master in poetic art and the founder 
may be termed the last period of his exile, of the new school of It. poetry iPvrgaiorio, 
D.’s movements are hardly known at all, xxvi, 97). whose doctrine of love ex- 
except by more or less certain conjecture, pounded in the ‘Canzone of the Gentle 
He had now given up all hope of returning Heart' is the most fitting Introduction to 
to Florence, and wandered about in great the Vita Nuova and the Canzioniere. The 

{ )overty, under tlxe protection of various Vila Nuova mav be considered as a 
ords, in different parts of Lombardy, preparation for the Commedia, inasmuch 
Tuscany, and Romagna. There is a as it tells us how the divine singer became 
tradition, founded on peuradiso, xxl, 106- a poet, and how she crossed his path who 
120, that he retired to the convent of was to be his spiritual pilot over tluit 
Santa Croce di I'^onte Avellana In the mighty ocean. It is the most spirituiJ 
Apenuinoe, engaged on the great Com- and ethereal romance of love that exists, 
media. He seems at one time to have but its pmity is such that it comes not 
visited Lucca, and in 1316 an amnesty from innocent simplicity of soul, but fium 
was offered to him with many other exiles, self-repression. It tolls the whole story 
hut on conditions too degrading for him of D.’s love for Beatrice from his first 
to accept. Towards the end of 1316 he sight of her in their ninth year to a vision 
wont to Verona to renew his friendship which is the anticipation of her final 
with Call Grande, son of Bartolomeo della apotheosis. Under the hefuling of the 
Soala, and in 1317 he finally settled at Canzioniere 01*6 included all D/s lyrical 
Ravenna. Here ensued a quiet period, poems, together >rith a few that are more 
for ho was treated with honour and doubtfully attributed to him. They fall 
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Into 4 groups: the flr«t of the Vita 
N'itmn period; tlie second in which alle- 
grory is begrinningr to supplant the real 
Beatrice; the third exprossinpr passionate 
love of the other real women; the fourth, 
oanzoni on Rectitude, Nobility, and Gal¬ 
lantry* Just as, after t)ie death of 
Beatrice, D. collected all his early lyrics 
In a prose narrative, so in the ConviHum., 
or Banquet, ho attempts to collect four¬ 
teen of his later canzoni, with a prose 
commentary to the priory of his mystical 
lady. Philosophy. The work, however, 
ivas loft incom])lete. The first of the Lat. 
works is the I)e Monorchia, an attempt to 
solve the burninpr medieval question of the 
relations of (>hurch and State, of spiritual 
and temporal authority. It is divided 
into three books, and has been described 
as * the most purely ideal of political works 
ever written.’ The De Vtilfjari Kloquentia 
is incomplete, only two out of the four 
books having: been written, the second 
remaining: unfinished. It deals first with 
the search for the hiffhest fonn of the 
vernacular, and secondly, with the appli¬ 
cation of the vulj?ar tonj^ue to poetry. 
Ten Lat. betters are also extant and 
ascribed to the divine poet, but only that 
to Henry VII, emperor of Germany, is 
universally accepted as {renuine. One of 
them, that to C’an Grande, is a miniature 
philosophic treatise in epistolary fonn, at 
the same time being: a dedication of the 
Paradiao to the youruf lord of Verona. 
It is probably authentic, and its dat-e 
would be about 1319. The eclognios. tw’o 
delii^htful pastoral poems in Lat. hexa¬ 
meters, belong U) the closing period of 
D.’s life, wiicn he was engtigcd on the 
ParofliMo. In spite of the testimony of 
Bocxjjmeio and liConardo Hruni, their 
authenticity has been questiotiod. 

'I’houKh the IJivina Cornmedin most bo 
reprarded as the work of his closing: j'ears, 
it is poetically placed in the spring: of 
13(K), before D.’s election to the priorate, 
and the poet puts himself in the position 
of a man relating: a vision which he had 
seen 20 years before. Hence all events 
subsequent to April 1300, such as the 
faction flp:ht of May in that year, are 
spoken of prophetically as future events. 
Ai>proxlmat^ly the (jompletion of the 
Inferno and PurgaUrrio may be placed 
between 1314 and 1319, that of the 
Pnmdiso between 1316 and the day of his 
death. The poem is a vision of the world 
beyond the jcrave, and also an allegory, 
based upon that vision, of the life and 
destiny of man, his need of li>?ht and 
guidance, his duties to the temporal 
and spiritual powers, to the empire and to 
the Church. In the epistle to (;an Grande, 
the poet tells us that tiie allegorical mean¬ 
ing is ‘Man as by freedom of will, meriting 
and demeriting, he is subject to justice 
rewarding or punishing.’ The Inferno 
represents the state of ignorance and vice; 
the Purgatario is the life of converted 
sinners, obeying Caesar and reconciled to 
Oaesiir, doing penance and striving God- 
wards. after the state of innocence huts 
been regained in the earthly paradise; the 
Paradieo represents the ideal life of a<*tion 
and contemplation, closing in an earthly 


foretaste of the Beatific Vision. This may 
be applied to the moral or spiritual Hell, 
Purgatory, Paradise of men still united to 
their bodies in this life, as well as to the 
essential Hell, Pui*gatory, Paradise of dis¬ 
embodied spirits. The end of the poem, 
as the ei)istle to Can Grande shows, is to* 
remove those living in this life from the 
state of misery and lead them to the state 
of felicity. In the individual, this object 
is attained in the manner described above, 
in the universality it can only be elTocted! 
by the rt^storation of the empire and the 
purification of the Church. To aid in the 
attainment of this end I>. has tw^o guides: 
Virgil, repi’esonting Reason or Human 
Wisdom, and Beatrice, representing 
Revelation or Divine Wisdom. At tim(.« 
Virgil seems invested with the ])Ower of 
the empire, and Beatrice with the 
authority of the f^hiireh. The pcrsrmal 
meaning, too, must not be forgotten. 
The allegory is partly dropped when Virgil 
leaves Dante in the Earthly Paradise to- 
i*etnrn to his owm sad place in Limbo, 
and entirely w'hen Beatrice is last setm 
enthroned in glory beneath Madonna’s 
throne. The metrical slructure is corn- 
I)licated. Each of the three Cn nticas is 
divided into cantos, tlie Inferno into 
34, the Pnrgntorio into 33, the Pnrtuiiso 
into 33, thus making up 109 cantos, the 
square of the perfect number. Eoch canto 
is composed of from 3H to .53 ter/Jiie or 
terzetto, WTitteii in ferza rima, thus ABA, 
BCB, Cl)C, . . with an extreme line or 
torneilo rhyming w’ith the seciond line of 
the last terzina to close the canto thus . . . 
XYZ. YXYX. The Divine. Comedy is 
issued in the Temple Classics in 3 vols. 
with It. and Eng. on oijposite sides. 
Rossetti’s trans. of tlio \'iia Xvorn, wdtli 
the sonnets of 1). and his contfunporaries, 
is to he found in Eveiryman’s Library. 
The best ed. of the works is the Oxford 
Dante (1894, 1924), ed. by E. Moore. See 
I\ Toynbee, Danie Aiighieii, hi» Life and 
fCor/cs, 1893; F. X. Kraus, Dante, sein 
Lehen und fieine tVerke, 1897; E. Moore, 
Stmties in Dante, 1896 1917; U. T. 
Holbrook. Portraits of Dante, 1911; 
E. Gardiner, Dante, (Temple T’rimors), and 
Dante and the Mystics, 1912; B. Ooce, 
Im Poesiadi Dante, 1921; E. Gilson, Danie 
the Philosopher, 1948; J. H. Whitfield, 
Dante and Virgil, 1949; U. Cosmo, Hand¬ 
book to Dante ShuJie^s, Hh'iO; lives by H. 
Hauvette, 1930: N. Zingarelli, 1931; and 
M. Barhi, 1033. See also periodienls devoted 
to Dante: Stuxti dantesvhi, and Deutsches 
Dante-J ah rhueh . 

Dante da Majano, H. lyriwil poet h. at 
the end of the 13th cent., contemporary of 
Dante Alighieri. lie W'as n slavish imita¬ 
tor of the troubadours, two of his i)oems 
being in Provencal. He had a considerable 
reputation, but little is known of his life. 
His reply to Dante’sfii-stsonnet (.4 ciascun* 
alma presa) was very coai-se. A (sollection 
of his w’orks, entitled Sonetti c Cnn&mi di 
dvcersianiichiauUyritoscaniynupom-ed. 1727. 
A later ed. is that of Bertacchi (1896). 
Novati (1883) rehltdd Borgognoni’s argu- 
m^ts against the existence of such a poet. 

Danton, Georges Jacques (1759-94), Er. 
revolutionary', h. Aicis-sur-Aube, of well- 
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to-do pai*entft. In 1780 he went to Paris, 
where he pi-ofitlsed as an advocate until 
the outbreak of the Revolution. He took 
no prominent part in the ettrlier stiigros of 
the Revolution. Ho lirst came to notice 
as f(»under and president of the Cordeliers’ 
Clui>. which, though local in orltfin, soon 
beKan tf> attract the more extreme 
revolutionaries. J>. apparently took no 
prominent pjirt in the events of 1789—the 
fall of the liastlllo and the forcible rt^moval 
of the court from Versailles to the 
Tuileries. in 1790 he was made com¬ 
mander of the battalion of tlie National 
(lUard in his (list. In 1701 the death of 
Mlrabcau (who had fully appreciated D.’s 
talents) hasUmed the downfall of the 
inonaivhy. From a minor administrative 
ottlce, i). was, in 1792, made minister of 
justice, and from then until liis death is 
one of the leading flvpues in the hist, of the 
period. He had no part in the Sept. 
iriassacN'H, but he souKht to justify them 
as inevitable exoesfw^is. It was his clo- 
(luenco that inspired his coiinti'ynien to 
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dHv(' buck the I Vnssians when they scni^ht 
t«» restore the monarchy. * VV'e must dare,’ 
he said, in wonls that became ]>rc»verbial, 
‘and J 4 rain dare, and for ever dan*.’ He 
voted f<jr the death of the kiinj in 179H. 
Ho wujs one of tin* oriH:inal moinbers of the 
(kmnnittoe of Publh! Siifety, and was fre- 
(piently sent on special missions. In the 
convention he he(‘ame leader of the Moun- 
tiiin, a i>arty so named from the hiprh 
benches on Avhich its ineinhers sat. Under 
his leadership they overcame the more 
moderate (lirondins, or country party, 
but when 1). de< ide<l tfiat it was time to 
end the Terror and return U) the normal 
prf>ecKS(%s of civil law. be found be could 
not C!ontrol the blood-lust of the imrty he 
had led to victory. H is enemies })ersuaded 
Robespierre Unit D.’s death would not 
only be in the i)ublic interest, but would 
also be i)opular, and 1).. either earelt*ss or 
disdainful of his etiernicK, was arrested 
without ditticulty. On 2 April 1794 he 
was hroti^rljt befon^ the rt'volutionary 
tribuTval wliich ho laid created a year 
beb»re, and sentenced to death without 


further hearinR, He was exeemted on 
5 April 1794 with 14 others, includlufir 
Camille Desmoulins, his comrade from the 
early days of tlie Cordeliere" Club. He 
was an outstanding orator, and, in spite of 
his violence and lack of lojrical policy, is 
one of the more human and attractive of 
the revolutionary leaders. See A. Rou- 
fireart, JJanton, documenia authenlimiea, 
1891; and lives by A. H. Roesly, 1899; 
H. Relloc, 1899; L. Modelin, 1914 (trans. 
1921), and IJ. Wendel, 1936. 

Dantziir, aee Gdansk. 

Danube (Gk latroa; Ger. Donau; Czech. 
Ihinja’ Hunprarian J)una; Serbian Dunnv; 
Rumanian Jhindrca), second lart?est riv. 
of Europe, its lonp:th of 1740 m. boim? 
exceeded, only by that of the Volpra. It 
Inis its oriij'in in two mt. streams, the 
Briprach and tlie Bropre, which rise in the 
Black Forest (q.v.) and which unite at 
Donaneschingon, 2224 ft above sea-lovel. 
The riv. then ftows NE. througrh Baden- 
Wurttembop? and Bavaria (qq.v.), past 
Ulm (at which point it bt^comes naviprable 
for (*arg-o-boats) and IiiKolstadt, and is 
joined by the Altmiihl (which is con- 
n(H*t(Hl by canal with the Rc^nitz, and 
hence with the Main and Rhine, qq.v.). 
At UejcensburK Uie D. is joined by the 
HeB:en, and turns SE. to Passau, where it 
receives the waters of the Tun (q.v.). 
Flowing? from here into Austria, it passes 
Linz and Vienna, between the Little 
Carpathians (q.v.) and the Leitha mts., 
and leaves Austria by the mt. jrap called 
the ‘('arpathian Gate.’ After a short 
course through Czechoslovakia, passim; 
Bratislava, it enters llunprary. The riv, 
here forms alluvial is. (the Great and 
Little .Schiitt) before tiiminp: S. to 
Budapest, where it ai?nin fonns is. (e.jr. 
Csepel is., q.v.). After skirtiuR the Alfdld 
(q.v.) the 1). enters Yugoslavia, where it 
is joined by the Drava and Tisza (qq.v.) 
and, at Bo!f;i*ado, hy the Sava (q.v.). 
Shortly afu*r receiving tlie waters of the 
Morava it forms, for some distance, the 
boundary between Yugoslavia and Ru¬ 
mania. A scries of rapids occurs on this 
stret(‘li of the riv.. the most important 
heiuR at the Iron (Jatc>8 (q.v.). Broaden¬ 
ing lus it reaches the marshy plains, the J). 
tlicn follows the boundary between 
Uumania and Bulgaria, draining the 
country lyiiiR between tlio Transylvanian 
Alps and the Balkans. From flowing E. it 
Mrrmlually turns NE. and N., skirting the 
Dohrnja (q.v.), and then, after passinfir 
BrAila and (ialati, it turns sharply E. 
It is jnined here hy the Ihrut (q.v,), and 
shortly afterwards begins to form Its 
(leltHy reaching the Bla<*.k Sea through 
3 mam mouths. The extreme mouths are 
60 in, apart, and the area between them, 
coiniirising some 1000 sq, m., is little more 
than a wilderness of rushes. The urea 
drained liy the riv. in the whole of its 
course is estimated at over 315,000 sq. m. 
The D. is distinctive among important 
European rivs. in that it flows from W, to 
E. It has roughly about 400 trlbs., of 
which about 1 in 4 is navigable. The 
width of the riv. varies considerably, and 
at some points the opposite shore is hardly 
discernible. 
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Ikmuhian International ResnUation, war. For Hussia the delta of the D. hM 
A Eoropean oommlsaion of the !).» with always entered Into the question of the 
H.Q. at Galatz, was appointed by the Black Sea and the Straits. More recently 
treaty of Paris, 1866, after the Crimean Russia has been concerned, not only with 
woi*. Its fnnotion was to conti-ol the the delta and oversea trade, but also with 
navi^tion of the riv. from Braila to the upper reaches and trade up and down 
Sulina (at the mouth). Up to the First the riv. 

World War the whole riv. was tmder its Following the Ger. invasion of Russia in 
control, but the war conditions of 1914-19 1941 the whole D. was controlled by 
suspended the validity of agreements Germany for the next 3 years. At the 
between European nations. The later Paris conference of foreign ministers in 
International D. Commission, with H.Q. 1946 Bevin, representing Britain, said he 
in Belgrade, was created by the treaty would accept Byrnes’s (U.S.A.) proposal 
of Versailles by a convention insti- that a clause in the peace treaties should 
tuting tlie definitive status of the D. stipulate that navigation sliould be free 
signed in Paris (23 July 1921) by all the and on equal terms for all states, ‘provid- 
cliief nations of Europe with riparian ing it is also agreed that a Danubian 
rights or commercial intei’ests, the con- conference can be called within a fixed 
vention coming into force on 1 Oct. 1922; period after the conclusion of the treaticH,’ 
and in the following year a 2ud con- thereby following the piccedont of the 
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THE RIVER DANUBE AT BELGRADE 


vention was si^ed (27 May) by riparian 
powers approving arrangements regarding 
a permanent technical commission for the 
D, The convention of 1921 provided that 
the navigation of the I), should be 
equally free to all nations from the Black 
Sea to Ulm and instituted schemes for the 
improvement of tlio w'atenvay; it decided 
that no passenger or goods trafiic should 
receive any preferential treatment in any 
state. A pilotage and riv.-improvement 
service was maintained by the com¬ 
mission at the Iron Gates (H.Q. at 
Orsova), the expenses being met by 
shipping dues. Receipts of this com¬ 
mission in 1937 totalled 3.500.000 gold 
francs, and expenses 2,200,000. Much 
hist, therefore lies behind current discus¬ 
sion of the control of the D. Russia is 
traditionally hostile to mternational con¬ 
trol of the riv., which, as shown above, 
originated after her defeat in the Crimean 


previous world war when an intcT-ttllied I), 
commission under A dm. Sir E. Troubridge, 
which had rt'plaood the D. command, was 
itself superseded in 1920 by the Interna¬ 
tional Commission. This conference was 
held in Aug. 1948 at Belgimie, and 
resulted in the adoption by the conference 
of a new Soviet-sponsored convention 
which, while reaffirming in theory the 
principles of freedom and equality of 
access for ail nations, would limit the 
membership of the new commission to 
riparian states (among them the R.S.F.S.R. 
and Ukraine), conditions of trafllc to be 
controlled by the .Soviot-Dannbhin naval 
oompanies. The delegates of the W. 
powers maintained, iiowevor, that the 
whole new statute whs ultra vires as the 
acquired rights of l^’rance and Britain 
could not be abrogated without their 
consent. For battles f)n the 1). In tlK^ 
Second World War see under Eastern 
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Front, or HtJSBO-GBBMAN Oampaionb in oetiBu whose composition is Tepresented 
SECOND World War. and aim Bud a- by the molecular formula D. 

TEST, Vienna, etc. Sm O. A. Macartney, may be prepared artificially. 

Problems of Die Danube Basin, 1942; and Daphnis, n^hioal shepherd and hero of 
F. Hertz, Economic Problems of the Slc^y. son of Hermes and a Sicilian nymph. 
Danubicin States, . As the reputed Inventor of pastoral 

Danubian Prinoipalitiss (Provinces), poetry, he figrures lar^ly In the bucolic 
name formerly given to the principalities poetry of the ancts (from the early 3rd 
of Moldavia and Wallaohia. In political cent, bc), and also In more modem Imlta- 
discussions it was also sometimes used tions, as a conventional figure. He was 
for Serbia and Bulgaria, under the protection of Artemis and was 

Danum, see Doncaster. taught music by Pan. D. was beloved by a 

D*Anville, Jean BaptUte Bourguignon Naiad, who punished him with blindness 
(1697-1782), famous h\. geographer and for his infidelity to her. See Theocritus, 
map-maker of Paris. He was recognised Idylls, i; Virgil, Eclogues, v; W, Prescott, 
internationally as the leading geographer, ‘A Study of the Daphnis Myth* (Harmra 
and in 1719 was appointed geographer to Situiies in Classical Philology, x, 1899). 
the king. He occupied the chair of goo- ‘Daphnis and Chloft,* see Longus. 

graphy In the Academy of Sciences, 1773. Dapitan, tn situated on the N. coast 

D’A. pub. 211 maps, the chief collections of Mindanao, an is. of the Philippine 
being Allas Odndral, 1737-80: Allas Anii- archipelago. It is a trading port, and a 
quus Major', Orbis Romanus; Orbis trade in coconuts, com. rice, and cattle 
VeUribus notus; Olographic aricienrte is carried on. Pop. 37,984. 
abr4gt^,e, 3 vols., 1769; and Etats forrnis en 
Europe, 1771. See Condorcet, Eloge de 
jyAnrille, 1782. 

Danville : 1. City, cap. of Vermilion co., 

Illinois, U.S.A., 1:^3 m. S. of Chicago, on 
V'ermiliori R., in an agric. and coal-mining 
area. Thom are railway shops and brick 
aud zinc plants. D. manufs. food pro¬ 
ducts, foundry products, machineiy, paper 
boxes, etc. Pop. 37,900. 

2. C^ty of Virginia, U.S.A., on Dan R.. 
f>5 m. 8. of Lynchburg. It is the site of 
two iunior colleges (or girls and a boys’ 

Kch(K)l. It is in the yellow-tobacco 
region, and has a large tobacco trade, 
cotton mills, and mannfs. clothir\g, 

Rirniture, fertilisers, eUwatoi's, foundry 
and lumber products, packed meats, and 
l><^verages. Pop. 35,1 >05. 

Danzig, sec Gdansk. 

Daphne, a nymph, daughter of the 
Thessalian river-god Peueus. She fled 
from her lover, Apollo, and was changed 
into a laurel tree, which was ever after¬ 
words sacred to Apollo. See Ovid, 

Metarn. i, 42.'>-,'>67. Pansaultis (viii. 20) 
and Parthenius {Erotica, xv) tell of her daphne laureoi.a: spurge LAUREL 
pursuit by another lover, Leucippus. 

Daphne, famous grove and sanctuary Da Ponte, Lorenzo (real name Emanuele 
of Apollo, about 5 m. SW. of Antioch, Comegliano) (1749-1838), it. librettist, b. 
Syria, on R. Orontes. It was founded by at Ceneda on the Venetian mainland. He 
Seleucus Nicator (c. 321 bc). The wns of Jewish descent, but w^as converted 

temple contained a statue of Apollo by to the Rom. ("atliolic faith by Lorenzo da 
Bryaxis, and was in the midst of a grove P., bishop of Ceneda, whose name be 
of ej’^press and bay trees, with beautiful adopted according to the custom of the 
gardens, baths, and porticos surrounding time. About 1780 ho was officially 
it. H was burnt c. AD 303. The probable appointed by the Austrian Gov. to bSe 
site is now called poet to the It. Theatre in Vienna. He 

Daphne, family Thymelaoaoeae, genus ^vrote librettos for Mozart’s La Noeee df 
of shrubs of which D. mczercMw, mezereon, Figaro, 1786, Ihm Oiovanni, and Cosi 
and 1). laureola, spurge laurel, are fan Tuite. He lived In London from 1793 
natives of Britain and Europe. />. to 1806, whore ho wrote for Drury Lane 
ctieorum, garland flower, from S. and C. Theatre La Capricciosa Correio, VImla 
Eimope, D. odora and J), retusa of China, del Piacere, and LaScuoladei MaritaH, In 
and others, are grown in gardens or the IJ.S.A. (1805) ho was appointed prof, of 
greenhouses. It. literature, Columbia, from 1825. There 

Daphnin (CtiHi«0,), in chem., a bitter he wrote his lively and diverting Memorie, 
glucoaide obtained from the bark of pub. between 1823-27. 

Daphne mezereum and D. alpina, found Doqahlia, prov. of Lower Egypt, with 
by Vauquelin. Also a dark green rosin, re- an area of approximately 1020 so. BO. It 
garded as the essential principle of the is one of the most fertile provs. The chief 
mezereon. It can be easily decomposed tn is Wans Ora. Pop. (1947 census > 
into sugar and a substance called daph- 1,414,905. 
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Daxiiqi (Dakiki), Abu Manaur, I'crsiaii 
poet and a native of Tus or Bokhara. He 
was court poet to Prince NiUi II, successor 
of Mansur I on the throne of Peinsia (ad 
970-7). A few frainnents of his lyric verse 
remain. He was charged by Niih to turn 
the Pahlavi Khtidhau-mmiak (‘Book of 
Kings’) into Persian verse. D.’s laboui*s 
were abruptly terminated by his assassina¬ 
tion, by which time he had written about 
1000 distichs. Firdawsi, whose gi eat epic, 
the Shnhnama (‘Book of Kings’), was 
the continuation and completion of D.’s 
work, claimed to have been inspii*ed in 
dretuus by D. 

Daquin, or d’Aquin, Louis Claude (1694- 
1772), Fr. organist, hiu'ijsiehordist, and 
composer, b. Ihiris. At the ago of 6 he 
played the harpsichord before Ijouis XIV 
and at 12 performed the oiganist’s duties 
at the Saintc-Chapelle. Held various 
posts as organist, including that of the 
royal chapel. His music includes a 
cantata, church music, and organ pieces, 
but he is especially remembered as one 
of the great Fr. representatives of harpsi¬ 
chord music. 

Dar&b, or Darabjerd, dist. and tn of 
Persia, in tlie prov. of Fars. The tn is 
situated at the base of high hills on a small 
stream, and is surrounded by orange and 
lemon groves, date palms, etc. Holies of 
great antiquity have been discovered in 
the vicinity. Poi). of tn about 6800. 

Daraga, see LhXJAWPi. 

D’Aragona, Tullia (lolO-CS), It. poetess, 
natural daughter of Peter Tagliavaia 
d’A., archbishop of Palcnno. Her works, 
which had a considerable contemporary 
reputation, imitate the style of Petrarch; 
they inclmlo h'iwe. lot7 ; DiaJogo deW /a- 
finiirl d'A more, 1047; U Mcschino nltra- 
mevie deito il (hierrxno, 1560. 

Daraiyeh, or Derayeh, ruined tn of 
central Arabia. It was at one time the 
cap. of the W'aliahis, in Nejd, being com¬ 
posed of 5 separately fortified ilhisions. 
It was destroyed in 1818, after with¬ 
standing a siege which lasted about 
7 months, 

Darbhanga, tn, Bihar State, India. It is 
situated on the 1. b. of the Little Bagh- 
mati R., 78 ni. NK. of Patna, and is the 
re.sidence of the maharaja of I)., formerly 
one of the largest landowners in this part 
of India. 

D’Arblay, Madame, nee. Buuxkv, 
FliANCES. 

Darboy, Georges (1818-71), Fr, ])relute, 
archbishop of I’aris. 1868. He nplield 
the theory of episcopal indcpemlence, and, 
though vehemently opposing the doctrine 
of papal infallibility, submitted on the 
adoption of this dognia. At the siege of 
Paris, while ministering to the wounded, 
he was stiized by the Communists, and 
shot in La Hoquette* prison, 1871. He 
trnns. Dionysius (St Denis) the Areopa- 
gite, and ^vrote Hnint Thoninn Beeket, .na 
vie ci 868 leitrcs, 1860; Les Femmrn dc la 
Bible, 8th ed., 1876; Les Saintes Femmes, 
1877. Se£. J. A. Foulon, Hislaire de la vie 
ei des oeuvres de Mgr. Darboy, 1889. 

Darby, John Nelson, sec Plymouth 
Brethren. 

Dardanelles, or Strait of Gallipoli, anot 


Hellespont, narrow channel connecting 
the sea of Marmara with the Aegean Sea, 
and thus separating Europe from Asia. 
It is about 48 m. in length, and varies in 
width from 1 to 5 m. One of the narrowest 
parts is between Abydos and Sestos, where, 
according to the classic story, Lcander 
swam across nightly to visit Hero. This 
exploit was repeated by liord Byron in 
1810. It was also near this spot that 
Xerxes crossed into Europe with his army 
(by two bridges of boats) in 480 and 
Alexander the Great crossed to Asia in 
884 Sev. castles are situated on the 
shores of tlio strait, iiadiiding two hearing 
the name of the D. on the sites of Abj^dos 
and Sestos. The chief coast tns include 
Gallipoli, Lnpsaki, Galata, Kilid Bahr, 
and the fortified seaport of Suitanieli- 
Kalehsi. Both sides of the strait are 

strongly foititied, as it is the key to 
Istanbul. By a treaty of 1841 tla^ 
European powers agi’eed that Turkey 
should he allowed to close the D. in t ime of 
war, and this ui^dcrstandiug was re- 
aflirmed in 1871 and 1878. In 1904, 
duriag the IHisso-.lap. war, two Russian 
volunteer t1(‘ot crnisei's managed tt» pass 
through as merchant shiT)s. The J>. were 
(dosed to mendiant shipping in April 1912 
during the Turco-It. war, but were re¬ 
opened a Tiionth lat<a’ in respoiise to 
repr(\sentation.s from Great Britain and 
otiicr European pouers. 'J'he Gallipoli 
peninsula was tl\o seem* of tighting during 
tlie second half of the Balkan var, 1913. 

Atlaek on the Dardanelles, VJB ),— 
Shortly after the outbreak of the First 
World War the Turkish Gov., under Ger. 
pressure, closed the 1). to commeree, as a 
reply to tht‘ allied protest regarding the 
Ger. cruisers Ooeben and Breslav, which, 
having taken refuge in Constanlim)!>lo 
harbour, wen^ dfaninating tlial city with 
the coiinivani^e of the pro-Gcr. party under 
Enver Basha. Thus Hussian grain ex¬ 
ports were efToctually sealed up in tlie 
Russian ports, and a few days later Turkey 
was openly ranged with the central 
(unpires against ti»e Allies, The Allies, 
realihiiig how great wcmld be the moral 
and practi(*al etlect of taking tConstanti¬ 
nople, prepared to force the 1). Tlie 
political and military importance of 
the straits at tliis time was almost in- 
calculal)le: the capture of (Jonstantlnoide, 
whicli would have been tlie con diary to 
success, would Tiot only have opemt'd the 
way to the BiLssian grain cargoes, hut 
would have thwarted Ger. control of the 
Bagdad railway, enormously cnlianc<*d 
allied prestige throughout tlie Muslim 
world, i)rohahly kept Bulgaria out of the 
war, and, further, by releasing the Uussian 
armies in the Caucasus, have tended to 
shorten the war'. It was, however, 
r*ecognisod that the operation of forcing 
the 1), wrrs hazardous, esirecially as (ier. 
experts had supeiinteirded the inouutiirg 
of powei’ful 14-in. Kmpp guns on tiro 
shores so as to (iommand all upproru'hes. 
From 19 Feh. to 15 Mar. a stiuadron of 
obsolescent I’r. and Brit, battleships, 
supported by the Queen Elizabeth, Aga- 
numimm, and Inflexible, and cotmnamh'd 
hj^ Vice-Adni. Do Robeck, intermittently 
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bombarded the forte S«dd*<^l-Bahr and 
Knm Kale at the entrance of the etraits. 

18 Mar. an attempt was bejrun to 
reduce all the inner forts, commencing 
with Kilid Bahr, within a few" weeks. The 
hope woe that oncxs the forts were I'educed 
the mluetields would be cleart^d and the 
way open for the fleet to proceed up to 
(^mstantinople, destroy the (hiehen and 
/ire^flau, and take the <rap. 'I’hls ambitious 
plan soems to hav(^ bc^en open to many 
objo<dions (consult J)arflnn^,lle8 nepttrt), 
especially stratcKlc, and it is not snrprisinpr 
in all the ciionmstanccH that it failed, 
'rhe j?un8 of the forts at tln^ entrance were 
silein^ed, hnt the real defences were in the 
Narrows, less than a m. in width, and 
commanded by the forts of Kilid Hahr on 
the W, side and those of ('luinak on the K. 
or Asiatic side, 'hfio lo-in. ffuns of the 
i^uren EHz^ihelk ha vinir carried ont a hom- 
hardinenl from tin* Kulf of Saros a^cinnsl | 
the (/hanak forts, tlie allied ships, 
coniprisinK 1o Hrit. and 4 Kr. vess(ds, 
moved tow'ards the Narrows and coneen- 
trated their attack on Kilid Hahr, the 
impression of the eomrnand<;r Ixdin? that 
ti»e (^hanaU jjnns had lunni pnt ont of 
action. Th<‘ result was disastrous, for the 
Fr. ship lioHcei was shelled and sunk with 
all on hoard, the Irresistible and Otran 
wenre sunk (probably torpedoed) on 
IH ISfar., and both the Inflexible and the 
(iaulois Avere H<‘v<aely dnmaped. The 
Hrit. loss in pcisonnel was 2000. The rest 
of the tleet sleaimxl out aptiri cm tiie sarne 
day, and no further attempt was made to 
<lestroy the forts hy a imval attack alone. 
Lat(!r, when the th?et <'o-oiK*rated with the 
landinjr force. It more Hrit. battleships 
werci lost, llu' (ioHotU, torpedoed off 
<iallipoli, 12 ^^ay, and tlie Triumph and 
Moicstic, both torpedoed <»n 20 May. (For 
the land HMa<‘k whicli w as lannehed in the 
same year see umUr (»ALl.ir(»i-f (\\M- 
I'AKJv). It was not until after Turkey had 
surrendered tfiat Hrit. warsl>ips were in 
hmt al)l(' U) pass up the D, (10 Nov. 1918). 

Anmiur thir 14 points set forth hy 
NVoodrow VV'ilsou in t:onKt'<'SH in 1918 was 
that (No. 12) which insisted on the I). 
beiuK permanently free, to all ships. After 
the war the intermitioiralisation of the 
straits hecjune an accomplished fact under 
the tmaty of Lausanne, 1928. A sptxdal 
convontioTi <ieinilitarised zones on both 
sides of the HosphoiniH and sea of Mar¬ 
mara., and preseril>ed rules for presc'rvlnji: 
the freedom of the Narrows in peace and 
war which \vere applied by a mixed 
coinmission of tla^ Letunn^ of Nations. 
In 1988 Turkey applied for permission to 
rofortify the zone, ami this was Kraiited by 
a mwv convention siiafued at Montreux. 
Turkish troops occupied the artni on 

21 .Inly 1986. Under this convention 
t>e)li|iferent warHhii>s may not pass thnuigih 
th<5 straits to the Hlack Sea. After the 
Sec(»nd World War Russia reopened the 
quostioTj of the passant? of Russian wnr- 
ahips throuKh the D. A Russian noU^ 
(24 Sejit. 1946) carried still farther the 
diplomatic exe.liai\^es wiiieh bcKan on 

22 Auk., vvlien the Stjviet (J(»v. proposed 
to Turkey a revision of the roKime of the 
straits which W'ould substitute f<jr 
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the existing loose but Internationally 
HpoiiHored Turkish control a regional 
defence arrangement between Turkey and 
the other Black Sea powers. The W. 
derarwracios (America, Britain, and 
iYatice), expi'essing substantially similar 
views, replied that the regime of the 
straits was a matter of concern, not only 
to the Black .Sea i»owc.rs, but also to other 
powders, including the tJ.S.A. The Turk¬ 
ish reply rejecRMi the Russian suggestions, 
Avhilc agreeing that the time might be 
ripe for a revision of the Montreux con¬ 
vention, but only by consultation betw^een 
its signatoritis, with whom would l>e 
included tfio U.H.A. See. H. W. Nevenson, 
The DardanelUis Campaign, 1918; A. 
Kearsey, Notxs and Commxnis on the 
Dardamlles Campaign, 1984; and E. 
tlhatterton, Dardanelles Dilemma, 1935. 

Dardania w'as in a net geography a 
kingdon) in Mysia, Asia Minor, of which 
the size and boundaries were uncertain. 
It is mentiomxl in the Iliad, and was, 
.according to Gk mythologj", founded by 
Dardanus, who sw^im on an inflated skin 
from Sarnothrace to the Troad. The 
inhab. of I), w'ore the Dardani. 

Dardanus, son of Zeus and Electra. 
daughter of Atlas, wuis the mythical 
ancestor of the Trojans, called after him 
I)urdaiiida(‘. 

Dardanus. Dardanum, or Dardanium, 

in anct gt'ography, a city situated <in the 
Hellespont in Mysia. Asia Minor, ab»mt 
10 m. SW. of Ahydos. It was built by 
Dardanus, who was, in Gk legend, the 
fonnder of Troy. 

Dardistan (country of tbe Dards), name 
of a momituinoiift dist. in tbe NW. of 
Kashmir, India, w’here the R. Indus bends 
S.; extende<l as a geographical name for 
nu!mu<niH tribes betw'ecn Kashmir and 
Afghanistan, on the JS. slopes of tlio 
Karakoram and Ilindu-Kush Mts. It 
(•(nnpriscs Ua* frontier dlsts. of (’hitral, 
.Swat, and Kafhistan, now part of Ihiki- 
Stan. The Jiards are an Tiido-Knropean 
j>eople, once Huddhists, nowMnostly Shiite 
Muslims. They aiv* also called KaTijur. 
See J. Hiddiilph, Tribes of the Hindtyo 
Koosh, 1880; and (». Leitner, Hunzn and 
\agar Handbook, 189.3. 

Dare (fisli), see Dack, 

Dar-el-Beida, see I’ahahlvnca. 

Dares, priest of HephaestAJS, mentioned 
in Homer's Iliad, v. 9, and praised for his 
wisdom. He was said to have been 
present at the si(*ge of Troy, and an older 
story of Tr(jy’s destruction, supposed to 
have been written on palm leaves, was 
attribute<l to him. Theit' is an extant 
I)rose narrative (4 4 chapters) ascribed 
to Dates Dhrygius, De Kxcidio Troiae 
Historin, written in very bad Lat., purport ¬ 
ing to be a trails, from the Ok by (Cornelius 
Nepos, but apparently belonging to the 
5th i‘.ent. vd. Guido delle (.'alonne’s 
Illfsforia I'roiiami, a ixnnanco based on 
the Lat. version in the 18th cent., chtsoly 
resemhies Henolt de Salnte-Maure*s 
Homan de Troic. 

Dar-es-Salaam (Arabic ‘haven of peace’), 
seat of gov. of the Tanganyika (q.v.) ter., 
formerly t^ap. of Ger. E. Africa. Deep- 
W'ater Ix-trlhs are being constructed (1956), 
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and vessels of 560 ft can enter the 
heantifiil landlocked harbour. It is a 
railway terminus and thrivlnjr commercial 
centre of Tangranylka. There is electricity, 
water-borne sewagre, and a grood water 
supply. D. is a progrreseive, modern tn, 
beautifully situated. Pop. c. 69,300. 

Darheld, par. and tn of W. Ridingr, 
Yorks, Engrland, on the Dearne, 6 m. 
from Barnsley. Coal is worked in the 
neiirhbourliood. Pop. 6300. 

Dar-Fup, prov. in the Sudan, formerly 
a centre of the slave trade. It was an 
independent kingdom until 1874, when it 
was nominally annexed to Egypt. Subse¬ 
quently, however, it suffered from the 
domination of the Mahdi, and his succes¬ 
sor, the Khalifa, until the defeat of the 
latter in 1898. It is inhabited chiefly by 
Arabs and a negro tribe, tiie Fur; the cap. 
is El Kosher (q.v.). The country is an un¬ 
dulating plateau, with flat sandy desert 
in the N. It produces grain, tobacco, gum 
arabic, tamarinds, dates, white melons, 
cattle, and camels. Big game is plentiful. 
Area 170,000 sq. m. Pop. variously 
estimated at 1,000,000-1,500,000. 

Dargai, hilJ-range near the Khola Pass, 
60 m. from Peshawar, \V. Pakistan. 
During the Tirah campaign the Brit., 
under Yoatman Biggs, stormed the 
fortified heights held by Afridis and 
Orakzais, 1897. 

D’Argenlieu, George Thierry (1889- ), 
Fr. vice-admiral and member of the Carme¬ 
lite order. Called up a.s a naval reserve 
officer in Sept. 1939 and rendered dis¬ 
tinguished service. He joined Oon. de 
Caulle in London iis commander in 
June 1940. Went with the latter’s Dakar 
(q.v.; cxi.>edition (S€»pt. 1940) and was 
wounded after landing there. Promoted 
to rear-admiral and sent as Fr. high 
commissioner to the Pac ific., Returned In 
1943 to take over the command of the Fr. 
naval forces stationed in Britain. Pro¬ 
moted vice-admiral (1943). In 1945 he 
was appointed Fr. high commissioner in 
Indo-(!!hina, being rec^alled in 1947. 
Decorated at the Brit. Embassy, Paris, 
in Nov. 1947. Demobilised in 1948, 
D. returned to bis monastery as Father 
Louis de la Trinit-6 of the Carmelite 
order. 

Dargomizhsky, Alexander Sergeievich 

(1813-69), Russian composer, b. Tula. 
He was of a good family and was brought 
up on a coimtry estate. His parents, 
however, had fled from their own home 
near Smolensk during the Napoleonic 
Invasion of 1812. D. early showed 
musical talent and between 6 and 8 years 
of age was taught to play the piano and 
violin, while at 11 he had made some 
attempt at composition. Entered the 
civil service in St Petersburg and, moving 
In fashionable circles, became well known 
as an amateur pianist and as a composer 
of dilettante drawing-room songs. It was 
his chance meeting with his older con¬ 
temporary Glinka which gave his talents 
a more serious bias, and the two composers 
may be said together to have symbolised 
the pretensions of Russian musical genius 
at this period; but whereas Glinka’s 
music was idealistic and lyrical, D.’s was 


realistic and dramatic. D., though In* 
ferlor to GUuka, is a figure of some 
Importance in the hist, of Russian opera : 
his first opera was Esmeralda^ 1839, the 
libretto of wWch was taken from Victor 
Hugo’s Notre-Dams de Paris', but it was 
not accepted for the Imperial Opera until 
1847. This was followed by a cantata on 
The '/Yiumph of Bacchus, a dramatic poem 
by Pushkin, which D. later converted 
into a ballet-opera, 1867. Then came the 
opera The liussalkn, 1856, or The 
Watersprite, for the libretto of which D. 
again turned to Pushkin. This opera, 
though superior to Esmeralda, did not 
prove successful and D. wrote no further 
operas for some time. Meanwhile he 
produced Knight Errant and The Old 
Corporal, dramatic ballads for voice and 

C no. Later D.'s association with 

akirev and his school gave him a 
leading part in the fontiation of a national 
and progressive school of Russian music, 
breaking with stale conventions and out¬ 
moded traditions. The influence of these 
principles is shown in his last opera, 7'he 
Stone Guest, founded on the story of Don 
Juan as told by Pushkin. The o|>era was 
left unfinished at D.’s death, but was 
completed, on D.’s directions, by Riinsky- 
Korsakov, 1872. D.’s own views on 
opera resembled those of Gluck and 
Wagner in the adaptHtlon of the music to 
the dramatic import of the text. 

Darial, see Dak’yai.. 

Dari6n, Gulf of, inlet of the (’’aribhean 
Sea, situated iu lat. 9"' N. and long. 77'’ W^, 
between (’olomhia and Panama. On the 
W". is the isthmus of l)ari6D (q.v.), part of 
Panama. In the S. are the bays of Choco 
and Uraba, wliich receive the R.s Atrato 
and Le6n. 

Dari6n, Isthmus of, otherwise E. 
Panama, part of the narrow nock of land 
joining central and S. America. 

Darien Scheme, projecjt started by a 
Scotsman, W^m Paterson, in 1095, to form 
a settlement on the isthmus of Dari6ii for 
controlling trade between the E. and W. 
Paterson, the founder of the Bank of 
England, was a bold and enterprising 
man. 11is ostensible purpose was to 
estab. an E. India trade in Scotland; this 
finally developed into the plan of fonning 
an emporimn on each side of the isthmus 
of Panama to ostub. trade between the 
opposite continents, and to wrest the keys 
of the world from Spain. William III 
was opposed to his scheme, hut nationol 
enthusiasm carried it through, though it 
was unable to avert the disastrous fate of 
the settlement. In 1698 1200 Scottish 
colonists sailed from Leith to Panama 
(Puerto Escoccs), to lay the foiuidatlons 
of New Caledonia. They made Acta their 
headquarters, with the name of New 
Edinburgh, and built a fort. New St 
Andrews. The Spaniards proved hostile, 
and the colonists unfitted to endure the 
climate and hordsliips of war and disease. 
The survivors returned home In 1699, and 
though two more companies had already 
be«5n sent out to America a similar fate 
drove them back in 1700. See Sir J. 
DaJrymple, Memoirs of Great Britain and 
Ireland, 1790; J. Burton, History of 
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Scotland, rii, and Darien Papers, 1849; 
and J. Barbour* W. Pederson and the 
Darien^ Oompany, 1907. 

Dario, Rub4n (pseudonym of F41ix 
Rub4n Garcia y Sarmiento) (1867-1916)* 
Sp.-Amer. poet, ft. Metapa, Nioarofrua. 
He first came to Spain in 1892, and then 
settled In Paris. He is the creator of the 
movement known as the ‘generation of 
'98.* His Prosas Profanas, 1896, 
transposing Fr. symbolist metres Into Sp., 

B roduood a tremendous effect; and when 
>. returned to Spain in 1898, he found 
himself the leader of the ‘modernists.’ His 
verse is smooth and melodious, and yet of 
groat rhythmic vitality. Later works 
include Cantos de vida y esperanza, 1905; 
El poerna del otoHo, 1910; Canto a la 
Argentina, 1910. His Obras completas 
were pub. in 22 vols., 1917-19. See E. K. 
Mapes, UInfluenee francaise dans Voeuvre 
de Ruben Dario, 19.35; P. Salinas, La 
poesla de Rub^.n Darix>, 1948. See also 
La vida de Rubin Dario escrita par el 
mismo, 1910. 

Darius 1 (522-486 bc), first and great¬ 
est of the Persian kings bearing that name, 
ft. 548 BC. He obtained the throne after 
the death of Cambyses. but for some 
time had to contend with rebellion, 
especially from Babylon under Nidintu- 
Bel. After obtaining peace within the 
empire, he proved himself in many ways 
a wise and enlightened ruler; he divided 
the empire into 20 satrapies for the j 
purposes of gov., reorganised the system of 
taxation, and improved the roods. His 
conquests extended from the Indus valley 
to Thrace and Scythia. In his expedition 
of 515 BC he transported, according to 
Gk sources, 700,0()0 men across the 
Bosphorus on a bridge of boats. Ho con¬ 
quered Thrace and his general, Megabyzus, 
subdued Macedonia, after wliich he 
ursued the Scytliians as far os the Volga, 
ut returned with a depleted army. In 
499 BC the lonians revolted and were 
helped by the Athenians. After subduing 
the revolt D. sent two expeditions against 
the Athenians. The first ended in the 
wreck of his fleet in 492 bc. The second 
ended in the defeat of the Persian army 
at the famous battle of Marathon, 490 bc. 
Ho d. while preparing for a tliird expedi¬ 
tion, Rock Inscriptions have been left by 
D. at Bisutun, Naqah-i Rustam, and 
elsewhere. See R. Ghirshman, Iran, 1954. 

Darius II of Persia (424-404 bc), son of 
Artaxerxes I by a concubine. Ho 
succeeded Xerxes 11 after murdering his 
own brother, Sogdinnus, who had mur¬ 
dered Xerxes II. His reign was only 
notable for insurrection and misrule. Ho 
helped the Spartans in the Peloponnesian 
war. 

Darius HI (335-330 Bo), last of the 
Persian kings of the Aohaeraenian 
dynasty; most of his short reign was 
occupied by defending the empire against 
Alexander the Great, who proved vic¬ 
torious. D. was treacherously sltiin by 
two of his satraps. 

Darjeeling, tn in W. Bengal State, India, 
300 m. N. of Calcutta. D. is famous os a 
hiIl-resoi*t for the hot season, being over 
7000 ft up, and was formerly the summer 


cap. of Bengal. It affords magnificent 
views of the Himalayas* in partionlar of 
Kanchenjunga (28*146 ft), only 45 m. 
distant. It is a great centre of the tea 
growing industry. 

Dark, Eleanor, see Australia^n Litera- 
TURK. 

Dark Ages, name loosely given to the 
early period of the Middle Ages between 
the fan of the Rom. Empire, ad 475, and 
the revival of learning on the discovery of 
the Pandects at Amalfi* 1137—roughly 
700 years. 

Darkhiker* see Newt. 

Darlan* Jean Francois (1881-1942), Fr. 
admiral, ft. N6rac, Lot-et-Garonne. He 
entered the Fr. naval school, 1899. As a 
naval cadet he spent much time on the 
China station, where he acquired the first 
rudiments of diplomacy as well as naval 
and militt^ experience. It was not* how¬ 
ever, until 1912 that he was promoted a 
lieutenant. After that he was for a time 
instructor aboard the training cruiser 
Jeanne d*Arc, The First World War 
brought a complete change to his career. 
He obtaiuod transfer to the array as an 
expert gunner, fought at the Meuse. 
Alsace* Salonika, and in the battle of 
Verdun. After the armistice he went to 
the Rhineland and, later, returned to 
the navy. It was only in 1926 at the a^ 
of 45, and with the rank of capiiaine de 
vaisseau, that ho suddenly achieved a 
position of great influence. Georges 
Leygues, minister of marine, appointed 
him assistant cfiefde cabinet on the military 
side, and, but for a short interruption, he 
remained there until 1934. Then for 2 
years ho was oommander-in-chief of the 
Atlantic fleet, returning to the ministiy 
as chief of the general staff in 1936, 
Throughout the period 1926-39 his 
authority came to him rapidly. In 1929 
he was made chef de cabinet and a rear- 
admiral. Three years later he became a 
vice-admiral and a grand oificer of the 
Le^on of Honour. 

in 1939 he was promoted admiral. This 
made him head of the Admiralty as weU 
> as commander-in-chief of all the naval 
and milittiry forces in France, without 
regard to seniority. On the capitulation 
of France in 1940 he became minister 
of marine in the P6taln Gov. Later he 
became vice-premier, foreign minister, 
and minister of the interior, as weU as 
miniHter of marine. He was now the real 
power in Frants, keeping in close touch 
with Ger. leaders. In April 1942 he began 
to lose favour with the Gers., and Laval 
(q.v.) took his place as Prime Minister. 
D., hovrever, retained command of the 
armed forces, and, when the Brit, forces 
took over Madagascar (q.v.), he called on 
the garrison to resist to the utmost. In 
Nov. 1942, after the Allies landed in 
Morocco and Algeria, he ordered cease 
fire, and himself assiuned the role of chief 
representative of Fr. N. Africa in the name 
of P^taln. By arrai^ment with the Amer. 
conunander-in-chief, Gen. Elsenhower, he 
was allowed temporary poUtical status, 
which he himself enhanced into that of 
chief of state in Fr. Africa, with a Fr. 
Council under him. His status provoked 
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bitter criticism amonsr the de Gatilllsts 
and in the Allied press. Soon afterwards 
he was assaasiriatt'd at Algriers (24 Dec. 
1042), and the Fr. Imperial Council 
UTianimouHly chose Giraud to succeed him 
as hif?li coiniriissionca* for Fr. Africa. 

Darlaston, tn of Staffordshire, Fiiiprland, 
traditional centre of the nut and bolt 
industry. Manufs. include accessories for 
motor vehicles and aircraft, steel furnish- 
and washing machines. Ih)p. 
22.024 (19r)4). 

Darley, Felix Octavius Carr (1822-88), 
Amc]*. artist and engraver; son of an actor 
of Eng. birth. He went to New York in 
1848, engraving outline illustrations of 
Irving’s works {Sketch JSook, Hip vnn 
Winkle, legend, of Sleepy Hollow) for the 
Ainer. Art Union, 1850. I>. became a 

member of the Academy of Design in 
1852, and also of the Airier. Society of 
Painters in W ater-colours. ITc illustrated 
some of Lossing’s many lusts, of the 
U.S.A.; Hawthorne’s Tetter, 1879: 

and novels of Cooper, Dickens, and 
Simms. 

Darley, George (1795-1840), poet, critic, 
and Tnatheinutician, b. Dublin. Kduc. at 
Trinity College there, he wont to Ivondon, 
whei*e he puli, his first poem, Kreors of 
KrslaJiir, 1822. He wrote for the Londim 
Maaazine, in which appeared ids story, 
Lilian of the I’ale, 1820, containing the 
well-known song *I’vo been roaming.* 
His poem Sylvia, or the May Queen 
appeami in 1827. Thereafter he joined 
the staff of the Athcnavnui, in whicii he 
showed himself a severe critic. He was also 
a dramatist and a profound student of 
Eng. plays, editing those of Beaumont and 
Fletcher in 1840. So deeply was he im¬ 
bued witli the spirit of the 17th cent, that 
his poem ’It Is not beauty I desire’ was 
included by Palgrave in the first ed. of his 
Holden Treaanry a.s an anonymous lyric of 
that age. An accomplished mathemati¬ 
cian, he also pub. textbooks on geometry, 
algebra, and trigonometry. See (’. 
Abbott, The Life, and I.eiters of George 
Darley. 1928. 

Darling, Sir Charles John, fli’st Baron 
(1849-1936), judge, oldest child of 
Charles D., estate manager. A deli<*ate 
child, he passed his boyhood principally at 
home—first at St. John’s Abbey (Abbey 
House), Colchwtor, whore he was h.; and 
then at Langham Hall. Articled to a 
solicitor in Birmingham, he did not 
complete his articles. He was called to the 
Bar in 1874, practised journalism, and 
went the Oxford circuit. As a (’onserva- 
tivo he was returned for Deptford, 1888, 
and remained its representative until 
elevated to the Bench. Appointed judge 
of the high court and knighted, autumn of 
1897—his appointment creating indigna¬ 
tion in the Liberal party and con.sternation 
in the Temple {see Lord Birkenhead’s 
fem]}nrary Personalities, 1924). He became 
known as the judicial humorist. He 
presided over the ludicrous ‘Black Book’ 

1 Pemberton Billing) trial. May-June 
1918; and over the committee on courts 
mai*tial, 1919. Among the trials in which 
he was Bidge were the murder case.s of 
Steinie Morrison (1911) and Herbert 


Rows© Armstrong (1922). l»ubs.: Medita¬ 
tions in the Tea-Hoorn, Scintillas, Juris, 
1877; Seria Ludo, 1903; On the Oxford 
Circuit and other Verses, 1909; Crime and 
Insanity, Murder and its Punishment, 
Musings on Murder, 1925; A Pensioner's 
Garden, 1926; Reconsidered Himes, 1930; 
and Autumnal Leaves, 1933. 

Darling, Grace Horsley (1815-42), 
heroine, b. in Northumbei'land; daughtei 
of Win. I). (1795-1860), lighthouse- 

keeper on Longstoiie, one of tlio Fame 
Is. At the risk of their lives she and her 
father rescued 9 people from the Forfar- 
shire, sailing from Hull to Dundee, and 
^vrecked near Longstone liglithouse in 
1838. Their heroism was warmly appre¬ 
ciated and rewarded, but she d. of con¬ 
sumption soon afterwards. See life by C. 
Smcdlcy, 1932. 

Darling, Sir Ralph (1775-1859), general. 
As ensign in the 45th Foot he helped to 
8upx>rc8s the Negro insurrection under 
F6dor in 1793 in Grenada. Jri 1796 ho 
was made military secretary, served in 
the W’. Indies, and was deputy ndjuLint- 
general in tlio W’'alclieren exiiedition. 
W’as governor of New 8. IV'nles. 1825-31. 
Accused of excessive severity, he was 
recalled and tried, but acapiitted and 
knighted by W'illiam TV in 1835: be 
bec-ame general in 1841. Many placee 
(riv., ints, downs, etc.) were named aftei 
him in this period of geogiaphieal dis¬ 
covery in Australia. See T. Braims, 
History of New South Wales, i, 1846. 

Darling: 1. Auslralian riv., 1700 in. 
long, rising as the Macintyre in the 
Dividing llange between New S. W’ales 
and Queensland. For some way it fomie 
the boundary between the two, then enters 
SE. Queensland. It is a trib. of H. 
Murray, joining it at W^entwortlj. Other 
names are the (Jalewatta ami Banvon. It 
is navigable as far us Bourke at some 
times of the year, at others being merely 
a series of shallow' lakes, .\mong it# 
trihs. are H.s Durnarcsqne, Uolgoa, War- 
rego, Gwydyn, Macquarie, Bogan, and 
Namoi. 

2. Range of mts. in W. Australia, 
running N. to S., ])arallel witii the coast, 
20 to 70 ni. inland, yundalwood and other 
timber abound. 

Darling Downs, rich grazing, dairying, 
ami agrie. dist. of Queensland. Australia. 
f’entiH*. loowoomba (q.v.), 101 m. W. of 
BriK]>ane. 

Darlington, municipal aod pari. bor. in 
the S. of the e.c. of Durham. IS in. S. of 
Durham and 33 m. from Newcastle, on 
the 8kcrm-, near its junction with the 
^'ces. It is in tlie NK. region of Brit. 
Railways and on the main N. road from 
London t») Edinburgh, and a net-work 
of railway lines branching in or near 
I), gives access to all parts of tlie kingdom. 
Industrially it is close to the coal and iron- 
mining dists. The prosperltv of 1). 
began with the opening in 1825 of the 
Stockton and D. railway, the first railway 
on w'hich a steam locomotive w'as used 
for pasHcngeT trartio. The first locomotive 
so used, built by George Stephenson, now 
sUnds on a pedestal at Bank Top station 
on the former L.N.E.R. D., however 
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haw a lonsr record m an Industrial tn; In 
the days of Bishop Pudsey. more than 
700 yeare auro, dyeing was a flourishing 
industry in the tn. At the beginnings of 
the Iruiustrial Revolution the tn was still 
principally concerned with the textile 
industry. Caipot weaving was another 
prominent local Industry. To-day tlie 
textile Industry is represented by the 
largest factory in the world devoted to 
the manuf. of knitting wool, and there is 
also a clothing faf?tory in the tn, although 
the maniif. of railway engines and other 
plant and equipment, including rolling 
stock, signals, signal wire pulleys, rails, and 
sleepers takes pride of place. Hteel and 
iron forgings and steel castings are made 
for ships, as well us propeller shafts, 
rudders, guns, and massive stern frames. 
There is a gi*eat bridgc-bnlldlng industry, 
and among the bridges wliich were made 
at D. are the Blue Nile bridge at Khartoiini; 
the W’hite Nile bridge at Gox .^bu (jotima 
(19111: the Lower i^inibesi bridge (193.')); 
and the Victoria Falls bridge: and, in 
Britain, the King Edward VTI bridge, 
Newejtstle: Chiswick bridge: Tees trans- 
porR'r bridge; and Newport bridge over 
the Usk. f)ther industries are agric. 
implements and tools; are. wielding; boiler 
making and beating engineering; bricks 
and tiles of all sizes and types; con¬ 
structional engineering; electrical e<iuip- 
numt; fnrnaces; insulating material: wire 
mnnufs. of all kinds, including extra high 
strain wir(J for ropes and hawsers. 

1). is a clean and well-paved tn, and, 
as is often the ease in our older tns, the 
par. ehurch is the most outstanding 
feature. The present ebureh was founded 
by Hugh Pudsey, bishop palatine of 
Durham and Tjepbew of King Stephen, 
on the site of an earlier Saxon building 
(bc>gun 1180), and was restored by Sir 
(Jilbert Scott, R.A., during the 19th cent. 
The grejit bells were recast in 1C33, and 
others date from 1755 to 1806. Among 
its monuments is a carv'cd figure said to 
represent Berengaria, wife of Richard I— 
though why the inemf)ry of a queen who 
never visited England should be perp<*tua- 
ted in 1>. is an unexplained mystery. 
Tlie In hall (1863), ajjart from its Iiand- 
somc tower, hardly does justice to D. 
Haughton-le-Skene church, dedicated to 
St Andrew', is also an architectural 
feature of the bor. Memorials iii the tn 
ineludo those to .Toseph Pease, son of 
Edward Pease, the Quaker pioneer of 
public raiUvays and the Jirst Quaker M.P. 
to sustain In Parliament his right to 
affirm instead of taking the oath; ,Iohn 
Fowler, inventor of the steam plough; 
Dr. K. Taylor Mnnson, geologist and 
botanist; and John Fothcrgill, the flr.st 
teetotal doctor. The Firet World \yur 
memorial takes the fonn of n hospital 
founded 1926. The public library, opened 
in 1885, was endow*ed by Edward Incase 
and modernised in 1933. 

For over 400 years 1). w'as ruled by the 
bishops palatine. No cliurter has been 
f»mud, but it is believed to have become a 
bor. by prescriptive right in the time of 
Hugh Pudsey. In 1270 John of D., who 
assisted in preparing an ed. of the Con¬ 


cordances of Hugh of Saint*Oher, issued 
his The Oreaier Eiiglieh ConcordaTwe^ 
probably the first ever issued. He wa® 
confessor to Henry III and became arch¬ 
bishop of Dublin. During the Pilgrimage- 
of Grace a number of the men of D. joined 
in the rising led by Earls Neville and 
Perc;y, and suffered execution. In his* 
eccles. survey of the dist. Iceland describes 
D. as ‘the best market town in the 
Blshoprick after Durham.’ After the- 
rising the king deprived the bishopa 
palatine of much of their temporal power, 
though it was not until 1868 that I>. wa» 
ret)resented in Parliament. James II 
created his ‘friend,’ (’ath-rine SedJey, 
baroness of D. in 1685: the title waa 
revived in 1722 for George I's ‘friend,’ 
Madame Kilmanseggo; and in 1754 the- 
tn’s name was properly incorporated in 
the peerage w'hon Hariy Vane was created 
Karl I).—a title now^ extinct. In 1875, on 
the occfision of the jubilee of public- 
railways, the statue to Joseph Pease 
was unveiled by the Duke of Connaught. 
Pop. 83,820 (1954). 

Darlingtonia, gentis of one species, 
family Sarracenittceae; a herbaceous- 
perennial, i>. dalicomica, of California,, 
with curious pitcher type leaves, and 
whitish or pale green flow^eis in spring; 
grown under shady, cool, moist conditions 
under glass. See Pitcher 1’lants. 

Darniesteter, Ars4ne (1846-88), Fr. 
philologist. In 1881 he w'ns culled to the- 
Fnciilti'; de Paris as prof, of the Fr. 
language and litoratiu'e of the Middle 
Ages. His pubs, include Traile de, la 
formaiion dee 7nots composes dans la langve- 
fran^aisc, 1873; J>e la ('r^atum actveJle de 
mots nonveatix dans la langue francaiser 
1877; De Floo^rante^ 1877 ; Closes et gloss-^ 
aires Mbrevx-fraii^ais. 1878; and Tm Vie 
des mots Httdi^s dans tear signifieaHon^ 
1887. With Hatzfeld he wrote le XV 
Si^cle cn France. D. began with him also 
Diriionnaire g^n&ai de la lang^ie fratKaise^ 
finished by Hatzfeld and Thomas, 1890- 
1900. 11 is main articles were collected by 

his brother James in lleliques sdentifigues^. 
1890. The Conrs de grammaire hislorique- 
de la lanfrne francaise was ed. by E. Muret 
and L. Sudre, 1891-95. 

Darmesteter, James (1849-94), Fr. 
orientalist, graduated from Lycee Bona¬ 
parte, I’aris, 1867. He was tutor at the 
Ecole des Hautes Etudes, 1877; prof, of 
Iranian language and literature at the 
(k)lldge de France, 1885. Among hle^ 
most famous works are Uaurratat et 
Amereiaif essai sur la m^dhologie de 
rAresta, 1875; Omwzd ft Ahriman* leur» 
origines et Icvr hisfoire^ 1877 : FhideS' 
iraniennes, 1883; Lr Mahdi (The 
Past and I^csenh trans. 1886), 1885. D.. 
visited India (1886), becoming fellow^ of 
Bombay Pniv. Chants popalaires dea 
Afghans, 1888-90, resulted from this visit. 
He trans. poems by his wife, Agnes Mary 
F. Robinson, afteirverds ^Ime Duclaux 
(q.v.), and trans. the Zend-Avesta in 
Annates dv mvsH Ouivift, 1892-93; and 
ed. it for M. Muller’s Sacred Books of the' 
Fast, 1892-93. 

Darmstadt, Ger. tn in the Land of 
Hessou ((pv.), at the foot of tlie Odenw’aldl 
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<q.v.), 23 m. SE. of Wiesbaden. It became 
a Gity In 1330; but, although famous as a 
•cultural centre and an imperial residence, 
it remained small; at the beginning of the 
19th cent, its pop. was only 8000. The 
rapid growth of the city In the 19th cent, 
was due to the development of its chemical 
industry. During the Second World War 
the centre of the city was almost com- 

« destroyed; since then the city has 
rgely rebuilt. In the Allied advance 
to the Rhine in 1945 the 5th Div. of the 
12th Corps of Gen. Patton's (q.v.) Araer. 
Third Army crossed the Rhine S. of MiUnz 
(q.v.) on 22-1 3 March, The rest of the 
Corps crossed the riv. and seized D. on 
^e 25th, and then swept on to capture 
intact the Main bridges at Aachaffenburg 
(q.v.). D. has a technical univ. (1836), an 
artists' colony, an institute of music, and 
sev. museums, including a museum of 
baroque porcelain and a hunting museum. 
It has an important chemical industry, 
and it is a great publishing centre. Among 
the ™at names associated with the city 
are those of Liebig (who was b. here), 
Weber, Goethe, Herder, and Flotow 
(qmv.). Pop. 120,800. 

Darnel {Lolium temvl€'nium)^w6e6. found 
In com fields thought to be the ‘tares* 
sown by the enemy in the farmer's corn¬ 
field as related by Jesus Christ. If the 
plant is infected with a fungus it becomes 
poisonous to man and beasts, ca.using 
mddiness and loss of sight. Contaminated 
bread was at one time common, and it 
was illegal, in anct times, to add D. to 
brewing barley, although D. was thought 
to improve the flavour of the brow. 

Dam6tal, Fr. tn in the dept of Setne- 
Inl^rieure, 2 m. E. of Rouen. It is on the 
R.s Robec and Aubette. There are 
manufs. of heavy woollen goods, blankets, 
etc,, and also other textile factories, and 
engineering works. Pop, 7500. 

Darnley, Lord, see Lennox. 

Darnley, anct Scottish barony of Ren¬ 
frewshire, 4 m. from Poisl^, 2 m. from 
Barrhead. From it Sir John Stewart 
took the title baron (c. 1461). He later 
became earl of Lennox; he was grandson 
of Sip J. Stewart of D. (<2. 1429). Henry, 
Lord D. (1545-67), was a descendant. 
Darolipons, see Godmanchester. 

Dart, riv. of England, which rises near 
Cranmere Pool, in the centre of Dartmoor. 
It is 36 m. long, 10 ra. being tidal. It 
widens into a broad estuary, and is 
navigable to and from Dartmouth. 

Dart (fish), see Dace. 

Dartford, industrial tn in NW. Kent, 
England. It is situated on the Darent, 
about 2 m. from its entrance into the 
Thames, and 16 m. E. of London. Tn 
1355 Edward III founded an Augustinlan 
nunnery there, and in 1381 Wat Tyler’s 
rebellion took place. The principal 
Industries are engineering, flour-milling, 
paper-making, and the maniif. of cliemi- 
■oais. In 1590 the process of rolling and 
slitting iron was first estab. in England 
here by a native of Brabant, and in the 
same reim paper-making was introduced 
by Sir Jonn Spelman. Richard Trevithick, 
the inventor of the locomotive steam I 
engine, d, and was buried here in 1833.1 


The foundation stone of the Livingstone 
Hospital was laid by Sir H. M. Stmiley, 
the Airioan ei^lorer, in 1894. There is 
a memorial in ^ Edmund’s burial ground 
to the martyrs burnt here in 1655. Pop. 
40j544 (1954). 

Dartmoor, plateau In the SW. of 
Devonshire, England, Its length is about 
23 m. and width 20 m. The mean 
altitude is 1500 ft. The higher parts ai*e 
bleak, wild, and rugged, composed of 
mosses of granite, the higher points of 
urhich are called tors, Yes Tor, 2028 ft, 
and High Wlllhoys, 2039 ft, being the 
most lofty. The lowlands are well wooded 
and form a beautiful contrast with the 
bleak moorlands. In the centre of the 
moor lie the pools and monisses which 
form the headwaters of the chief Devon¬ 
shire streams. Of the royal forest which 
occupied the centre of D. before the 
Conquest, small oaks and underCTOwth in 
rough tracts alone remain. Wistmans 
Wood of stunted oaks is notable. The 
moor abounds in interesting prehistoric 
antiquities, such os avenues of large 
standing stones, sacred or sepulchral 
circles, dolmens, etc. Near Chagford 
may be found a fine example of a primitive 
vil. of rude granite blocks. Much of the 
scenery is exceedingly wild and beautiful, 
Lydford Gorge being famous. At 
Princetown (q.v.) is the great convict 
prison. A good picture of the scenery, 
atmosphere, and life of D. may be ob¬ 
tained from many of Eden Phlllpotts's 
novels. See S. Baring-Gould, A Boole of 
Dartmoor, 1900. 


LfSLTimouin, ueorge negge, isaron (1047- 
1691), admiral, eldest son of William 
Legge, Karl of Dartmouth (c. 1609- 
1670); he served in the navy during the 
Dutch war, 1665—7, and held many 
olfloes and commands in the navy and 
army. Entrusted by James II with the 
prevention of the landing of William of 
Orange, ho did nothing, the disaffection of 
the fleet being marked. He took the oath 
of allegiance, but in 1691 wtrs arrested for 
treason and d, in the Tower beff)re trial. 

Dartmouth, seaport and municipal bor. 
in S. Devon, England, 8 m. SW. of Tor¬ 
quay, and 30 m. SW. of Exeter. The 
tn is picturesquely situated on the 
terraces of a craggy hill, near the mouth 
of the Dart. Many of the streets are 
narrow, and include some well-preserved 
timbered houses. The castle, at the en¬ 
trance to the harbour, dates from the reign 
of Hen^ yil, though the origiual castle 
was built in the time of Edward IV. The 
spacious, land-locked harbour has made 
It a favourite resort of yachtsmen. It 
formerly bad a considerable trade in New¬ 
foundland fisheries, but its present trade 
S XT ^ coastal character. The 

J Naval Education) is 

sltimted here. At D. Richard I. em- 
barked with his crusaders for the Holy 
Land in 1190. Pop. 6000 (1954). ^ 

in Nova Scotia, Canada, 
of Halifax Harbour, con- 
nected to HaUfax City by mile-long Angus 
Jfa«<i<Jnald suspension bridge ^th 
165 ft clearance above low water. A oom- 
morciol centre, it manufs. rope, aircraft 
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parta, bolts and nuts» and molasses, re- 
pairs and bnllds shiips, and has larg:e oil 
rednories and a naval reseaitsh estab. 
Near by is a naval air base, and the com- 
mertiial airport at Kelly Lake. D. has 
increased in size owing: to expansion of the 
structures connected with defence services 
and to 50 per cent increase in population 
since 1941. Pop. 15,037. See J. P. Martin, 
The Story of Darirntmth (privately printed). 

Dartmouth Coneg:e, institution for the 
hlgrher education of men, founded, 1769. 
in Hanover, New Hampshire, U.S.A.,and 
named after the second Earl of Dartmouth. 
Its spacious campus overlooks the Con¬ 
necticut River and has a view of the 
White Mts. Alonprside the collepfo are a 
medical school and schooln of onfrineerinp: 


The board is placed so that the centre is 
.5 ft 8 in. from the «*ound and the tlirowlng 
line is drawn 9 ft from the board. The 
player who throws nearest the centre has 
first turn, a turn consisting of 3 D. thrown 
In succession. In doubles, players of 
opposing sides throw in order and 
alternately. The method of scoring is by 
subtraction from the target total— 
normally 301 for singles and 501 for 
doubles. A side most score a ‘double’— 
that is, lodge a dart in the outer ring— 
before beginning to score, and must also 
finish on a double or a buU, achieving the 
exact target 8coi*e. If a player scores more 
or one less than the target his turn is over, 
and his score during it is not counted. 
TTndcr some rules he must at his next turn 
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and biisinesH administration. The teach¬ 
ing sUifT nunjberod 38‘2 in 1955: students 
2934. The libraries contained 750,000 vols. 

Darton, par. and tn of Yorkshire (W. 
Hiding). England, on the Dearne, 2^ ra. 
NW. of Rarnslcy. It has coal-mines, 
and manufB. screws and nails. Pop. 

Darts is essentially a game of the Eng. 
Inn and public house, played on a round 
board divide'd by wires into 20 triangular 
sections of equal size, higher numbers 
sandwiched between low ones. A dart in 
the narrow wired outer circle counts 
double the points scored by a plain throw 
into the sec^tion, and a throw into a 
nariTiw wired circle halfway between the 
outer ring and the bnU’e-eye counts 
treble the number. The bull's-eye 
consists of t’ao small concentric circles 
counting 25 and 50 points respectively. 


try for the score he required immediately 
before he threw the dart which ‘broke* 
tlic target. There are many variation.^ 
of basic D., among the most popular being 
Roimd the Clock and Shanghai. In 
Round the Clock all play against all, vdth 
4 D. to the turn, starting on a double, 
then throwing to place one dent in each 
segment from 1 to 20, one in the bull and 
finish on a treble. A player scoring with 
the last dart of his turn has another turn 
of 4 D. Shanghai is played round the 
board from 1 to 20, each player scoring as 
many us possible in each segment ^th 
his 3 D. W hether or not a score is made 
in the section aimed at, a player throws 
for the next section on the following turn. 
Highest fK'.ore for the full clrt'uit wins, 
t)aru, Pierre Antoine NoM Bruno, Count 
(1767-1829), Fr, statesman and soldier, 6. 
Montpellier; educated at the military 
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Bobool nt Tournoii. He was commissary to 
the revolutionary army. 179.3: was im¬ 
prisoned on a chargro of friendliness to tlie 
royalists, Init was reloiised on the death 
of Robespierre. He snhaeaiiently won 
rapid promotion, being: an outstandinjr 
administrator. In 1799 ho was em¬ 
ployed as chief commissary to the army in 
Italy by Napoleon. He drafted the treaty 
of Pmssburg: after the battle of Austerlitz. 
He was made secretary of state, 1811, and 
retired from public life on Napoleon’s 
abdication in 1814. In 1819 ho was 
made a member of the chamber of iioers. 
His AvritinpTS include hists. of Hrittany, and 
of the Venetian rep. 

Darvel, burgh and tn of Ayi'shlre, Scot¬ 
land, situated on the Irvine, 10 m. from 
Kilmarnock. Carpets and lacf^ are manu¬ 
factured. Pop. ,3237. 

Darwen, municipal bor. of Lancashire, 
England, 20 m. NW. of Manchester by 
rail, situated on the D. There are 
collieries and stone <inarrif\s: the tn is a 
centi*e of the cotton trade, and has 
engineering, plastics and paint industries, 
paT>er mills, silk manufs. and fli'e clay 
works. Pop. 30,827 (19.54). 

Darwin, Charles Robert (1809-82), 
naturalist, grandson of Erasmus 1). (q.v.) 
and son of Robert Waring D. and Susan¬ 
nah, daughter of Josiah Wedgwood of 
pottery fame, was h. at Shrewsbury and d. 
at Downe; bnried in W’estminater Abbey. 
He early ctvinoed a passion f<»r collecting, 
and a Uistc for eijein. After leaving 
Shrewsbury Scliool he went to Edinburgli, 
and later to Cambridge, IJniv. His 
studies appear to have been couiprclien- 
sive, but they in no way inclined him, as 
was intended, to follow his fatlier's 
])?-ofe8sion of medicine. Tlie subjects that 
fascinated )»im wen> /oology and botany, 
and his active mind and al)undant energy 
manifested itself in a love of sport and the 
collecting of beetles. The seal (ui his 
future earecT was set by the invitation, 
through the influence of his close friend 
Henslow, botany prof, of Cambridge, to 
join H.M.S. Beagle as naturalist on lier 
tjelebrated voyage in 1831 to S. America 
and the Pacific. The immediate results 
of his assiduity on tliis scientific mission 
are to be found in his first pub. work. 
Journal of Uescarclies into the XaturaJ 
History and GeMogu of the Countries visited 
during the Voya^ie of H.M.S. * BeagleJ 
1839. From the time of his return, in 
1836, he settled down in England for the 
rest of his life, marrying his i-onsin, Emma 
Wedgwood, in 1839. With the aid of his 
oollections from the voyage and a Tn’asur y 
grant, lie then worked oii his second l)ook, 
The> Zoology of the Voyage of H.M.S. 
* BeagleJ 1839 -42. From this point the 
preparation of his great constructive 
theories begins. The industry he dis¬ 
played in spite of poor healtli was remark- 
aide. In 18.59 his exioch-making On the 
Origin of Species by means of Natural 
Seleetion, or the Preservation of Favoured 
Races in the Struggle for Life was pul)., 
expounding the doctrine now knowm as 
Darwinism (q.v.). His later scientifie 
speculations are in the main extensions of 
this theoi*y. A carious feature in con¬ 


nection with The Origin of Species is the 
fact that its thesis was in its esseritials 
fonnulated independently by his great 
friend. Prof. Alfred Russell Wallace 
(q.v.), wldle abroad, w^ho submitted ms 
paper on the subject to 1). 'rho total 
absence' of jealousy on the part of the two 
naturalists, and the harmony in whlcdi 
tliey severally e-onducted their rosearehes, 
forms one of the romances of Eng. 
scientific progress. In 1871 he) i)ub. The 
Oeseeni of Man, and Selecti(m in Relalom 
to Sex, which In some respe’icts excited still 
iTU>re attention than the earlier and 
greate^r work, by ivason of its searching 
inquiry into the ancestry of man. In 
this f'nnnecrion it is curious to note that 
the prejudice excited in tl»(‘ vulgeir mind 
by D.’s speculations was due in great 
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measm-e to tlie (‘rmr of supposing tliat he 
advanced the theory of man’s dest^erit 
from the af>e (see under Darwinism). 
Tlie theory ot sexiia.1 selet-Lion as a jiroeess 
in the evolution of man, briefly adum¬ 
brated in The Origin of Species, was 
elaborated in 'The fiescent of Man, but at 
tiie present day it has heem very generally 
discr<‘dit.cd. As a man D. possessed a 
strong frame, was thin and tall, ami 
walked with a slight stoop, hut in eon- 
stitution hf‘ was far from robust, ulti¬ 
mately smannnbing to some a.lTectlon of 
the heart. In eharaeter he appears to 
have been a man of no pieUnisions anil of 
considerable pirsonal i^iarm and warm 
synipathidic geniality. A full list of his 
works is to be found in the works of his 
son, Sir Iraneis I). His botanical works 
include On the ]'ari(rus Conlrinmces by 
vJiich British and Foreign Orchids art 
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fprtilised by Inupcts, fme^iwmujiH 

Planis, 1875; The Kfferts of Cross- and 
Self-frHiHsaHon In the Ve^jctaht-e King- 
d(ym, 1876; Thxi Tdifferent Forms of FLovieTS 
or Plants of the Same Spnri(ts, 1877; 
and I'he P<nrer of Movement in Plants, 
1880, whio.li woH n corollary of his 71ic 
Movements and. Habits of iUimhing Plants, 
1865. Anionpr hin zooloprical works are, 
besides the works on the voyafi:e of the 
Jieagle (the most i)opular of which is A 
Naturalist's Voyage, jHib. in 1889), A 
M(ynograph on the ('irripcdia, 1851-3; 
Fossil Balanidae and Verrurcidae, 1854; 
and The Formation of Vegetable Movid 
thromgh the Action of tVorms, 1881. His 
works on ifcolofo’ w'oret ininieroiis, and 
Include The Structure and Distrilmtitm of 
Civrat Jteefs, 1842; Geological Observtilions 
on the J'olcanic Islands visited during the 
Voyage of II.M.S. ' BeagleV 1844; and 
(leotogical Obseri'afions in South America, 
1816, all of them included in the j^eneral 
work entitled Geology of the Voyage of the 
‘ Beagle .' ]VIis(‘cllaneouH works include 
The Variatum of Plants and Animats 
under Bomesiicatitm, 1868, and The 
Frpression of the Fmotions in Man and 
Animals, 1872. See Sir F. Darwin (ed.). 
JJfc and Ij'ttvrs of (dairies Danrin, in- 
eluding an .iutohiographival Chnjiter, 1887, 
and Autobiography of (dairies Dann'n, 
1929; and L. ITuxley.t Dancin, 1921. 

See also D.xuwi.vi^M ; Fnoli'TIOn. 

Darwin, Erasmus (1731 18(i2), scientific 
wrif('r, {)oct, and physician, b. KlU>n, near 
Newark, 12 Dec. F<luc. at St .hdin’s 
CJolIcK'e, (’ainhri(l8:e, and at Kdinhnrprh 
Univ.. whert^ he took his dt^prec in 
inedicim*. lie setthal as doctor at 
Liclillf'ld. and won a hij^h piofossional 
rcj>»itation, so nnieh so that he was 
o(T{‘red, hui declined, tli(‘ a])poiiitnient 
of physician to (Jcorire 111. Ih* is said to 
haT(^ beeTi an athletic man a fid of tern* 
peratc habits, t!ie advanta^rc of which he 
seems to have omitted fio opiiortuuity of 
pointing out to those over whom hi< ifi- 
uiK'nee extemled, and in this respect he 
rend«a-<'d j^ood service to ti\<‘ poor of 
Lichfield. IIis writinjys wert' varied, yet 
essentially those of a nuin t)f s<-ienlific 
mimi, which l)ias robs his verse of the true 
poetic (juality, full tlKUi^rh its subject 
mattyCr may Ive of sylidis, nereids of the 
f^rot, and K’liorncs, and dijjrTiiticd with the 
Spenserian formula of persofiitication. 
Dosterity has largely forvrotteii hi« work, 
yet his Zoonomin, or the Ijurs of Organic 
hije, 1794 6, a patholoffica! w<»rk, 
tOMTcther with a treatise on freneralimi, is 
sirndlicant in that, accordiny: to his far 
more famous jerandson, rimrles D., he 
anticipated tin* views of Lamarck. But 
his litnrary reputation rests mainly on his 
poem The Botanic Ganlen, 1789, 1791, a 
lonj?poein in de<Misyllal)ie rhymed couplets, 
instinct with seientitie int<'rest in nature, 
but. if polished, artificial, stilted, and 
pompous. In the second part, entitled 
'The Ijn'.es of the Plants, he follows tlxe 
system of Linnaeus by personifying- each 
plant; and he apiiends botanical com¬ 
ments in vvhi('h the praise of scientiflo men 
recurs. In 1890 appeared his Phytologiu; 
or th^ Philosophy of Agriculture and 


Oartlrning, a lenprthr work in one vol. 
All Ills works excited considerable atten¬ 
tion, and by some were extravajyantly 
praised, by others as unreasonably dis- 
pnniffed, but at the pi*e»sent day they ar«} 
Imt little read or consulted, tiiough they 
scjii'cely desei-vti to sink into complete 
oblivion; for they reveal a writer of a 
hiffhly orijyinal turn of mind, well versed in 
physics, with a rare ay>titude for seizin)? on 
and illustratinpr natural analoRies. But 
he was o\ cr-fond of tracini? false analofnes, 
and showed the faults of a crediilous 
collector and of a farauful reasoner. As 
a poet he lacked ijispiration. He was a 
fr<^e-thinkei* and, as implied above, an 
cnthuHiasti<‘ botanist, posscssinp an 8-aere 
botanical pfurden. Some of his ideas on 
evolution foi-eshadow the work of his 
trrandHou (.see Daiuvixism). His tlrst 
wife d.; and to x>leasc his second he re¬ 
moved to Derby. By bis hist wife be 
was the Krandfatlier of Ciiaiies !>., by bis 
second of Francis Oalton. He d. sud¬ 
denly of heart disease at Beardsall l*riory. 
Sec S. Butler, Evolution Old and Ncir, 
1879; C. Darwin, Life of Erasmus Darrin, 
1887; J. Huxley, Darrin, 1921, 1948; H. 
Pearson, Dmior Darrin, 1939; and .1. V. 
Lopran, The Poetry anil Aesthetics of 
Eramnus Darrin, 19.38. 

Darwin, Sir Francis (1848- 1925), bo¬ 
tanist, b. Down, Kent, the third son of 
C’haiies D. He was in intimate associa¬ 
tion with his father’s work till the latter’s 
death; was editor of his father’s biopn-aphy. 
In 1881 api>ointed univ. leetmvr and 
r<*ader in botany to the imi v. of (’uinbridp:^^; 
president of tlie Brit. Association, 1908, 
at Dublin. Pub. Practical Idiyidology of 
Plants (with K. 11. Acton), 1894, and The 
Elements of Botany, 1895. His admirable 
Life and Letters of Charles Darrin, 1887, 
Avas followed by More Letters, 1993. He is 
< hi(‘hy renanubered by students for the 
type of potometcT- dcAised by liini to 
measure rate of water intake by idants. 

Darwin, Sir George Howard (1845- 
1912), ]>hysieist and inathematieian, 
h. Down, Kent, tlie second sou of Charles 
1>. After a distinpruishod career at 
Canibridpre Vniv. he went to the Bar, 
hut red unit'd to ('ambridge as Iduinian 
prof, of astronomy and experimental 
philosophy, 1883. He was probably the 
p:reatt‘Ht w'orker in ni)i>lied mathematies 
since Lord Ktdviii. His chief work was 
eoneerned u ith the inatheniatieal proldem 
of lliret* bodies--with the attraetion of 
nitating fluid bodies, with the theory of 
the tides and the estimate of their eflects 
(iurinp: the seiiaration of the moon from 
the earth, luid the pressure of loose eai’th. 
1u the historical dejd of astronomy^ 1). 
was ehi(dly eont'erned with the Kenesis of 
the moon from the earth. His jmb. work 
is mainly to be found in Scientific Papers, 
Cambridge, 1898. He pub. a popular 
suimmuy of his work on the ti<les, 7'he 
Tides and Kindred Phenomena of the Solar 
Systein, 1898. 

Darwin, port and most northerly tn in 
Australia, cap. of the Northern Ter., on a 
line N. coast harbour. It is an inttu*- 
national airport, and tlio t^rininul poit of 
roffular shipping services from both K. 
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and W. Australian coast ports. It is 
connected to Alice Sprinjfs (q.v.) by air 
and by the Stuart Highway. Rapid and 
continuing development of the Ter. *8 
resources is causing D. to expand. 
Pop. 8550. 

Darwin* Mount* in Chile, situated near 
the S. coast of the main is. of Tiorra del 
Fuego (q.v.); height about 7000 ft. I). 
Sound UO m.) is a continuation of Beagle 
Channel on the SW. of Tlerra del Fuego. 

Darwinism* or the Darwinian Theory, 
theory popularly but erroneously identi¬ 
fied with the dawn of the method of 
evolution, especially os applied to the 
genesis of the human species. The D. T. 
as expounded in Charles Darv^dn’s Origin 
of Species, accepting the preconceived 
notion of evolution as such* proceeded, by 
a brilliant extension of the Lamarckian 
opinion that all species, including man, are 
descended fron) other species, to enunciate 
by the light of a mass of biological facte 
the law of natural selection, and in¬ 
directly to refute the traditional belief in 
the immutability of species and the 
expression of that belief in the current 
theolomcal conception of a special or 
separate creation by direct divine inter- 
ositlon. D., or more popularly the 
octrine of the survival of the fittest 
through a process of natural selection, is 
primarily concerned with the fact of the 
existence of variations in species, os 
explanatory of the hitherto incomprehen¬ 
sible and marvellous co-adaptation in 
nature of organic beings. Briefly D. or 
the D. T. is this: there is no independent 
creation of organic beings from an arche¬ 
type, their ombryological relations, 
mutmil affinities, and geographical dis¬ 
tribution i)tnng opposed to any such 
hypothesis; an investigation of plants and 
animals shows that man, by a process of 
artificial selection, conscious or uncon¬ 
scious, luis been able to produce for his 
own ends numerous variations of species. 
Applying this principle of artificial selec¬ 
tion of species under domestication to 
organic beings In a state of nature, the old 
distinctions between species <md varieties 
break down; In nature dominant or 
flourishing species produced the greatest 
number of varieties, and the slight 
variations of all parts of an organism 
furnished in nature itself the material for 
selection. Those organic beings that 
vary, however slightly, in a manner 
profitable to themselves have the best 
chance of surviving, and therefore of being 
naturally selected. Natural selection in¬ 
evitably causes much extinction of the 
less improved forms of life, and from a 
consideration of the high j?eometricaJ 
ratio of increase of organic beings to the 
means of subsistence a struggle for exis¬ 
tence must follow* and that struggle is 
most severe between varieties and in¬ 
dividuals of the same species. Hence the 
process of natural selection leads to the 
survival of the fittest, or the preservation 
of favourable individual differences and 
variations, and the corresponding de¬ 
struction of those which are injurious. 

The Ori^n of Species also briefly out¬ 
lines the process of sexual selection, or 


‘the struggle between the Individuals of 
one sex, generally the male^ for the 
possession of the other 8ex.‘ The hypo¬ 
thesis of sexual selection is used by 
Darwin to explain peculiarities appearing 
in one sex and becoming hereditarily 
attached to that sex whether those pecu¬ 
liarities appear under domestication or in 
natni'e. The Descent of Man, and Selection 
in lielatinn to Sex is really an fmplication 
of the principles expounded in The Origin 
of Species to the human species. In this 
work Darwin collects evidence to show 
the descent of man from some lower form, 
and from the evidence provided by 
homologous structures and embryological 
development infers that man and anthro¬ 
pomorphous apes had a common ancestor. 
The theory of sexual selection lias been 
very generally abandoned at the present 
day; according to this thtwry dliTeronces 
In the secondary sexual characters of male 
and female (o.g. in the plmnage of birds) 
can be explained in terms of selection 
value during breeding: those male birds 
with the most brilliant colouring would 
be selected by the females, so that the 
colours would be perpetuated and would 
become more extensive in succeeding 
generations. Da^^\in accepted the theory 
of evolution apart from the existence of 
Its motive cause. But the proof of the 
existence in natui*e of the nmterial for 
variations of species is believed by many 
to supply a motive cause in itself. There 
can be no doubt of the almost univemal 
acceptance of D., not^rithstanding the 
prejudice roused at its promulgation, 
chiefly In religious quarters. The value 
of the theory in relation to evolution is 
shown by its application to sociology, 
psychology, and the growth of political 
institutions. In the subsequent applica¬ 
tion of the method of evolutioT» to other 
sciences, the theory of natural selection 
not infrequently found less favour than 
that of Lamarck, w ho early laid emphasis 
on the effect of use and disuse of habit 
in species formation and its hereditary 
transmission. D. taught tiiat habit, 
though it played a considerable part- in 
some cases in the modification of the 
constitution and structure of species, has 
been in its effects largely combiiuat with 
and overmastered by the natural selection 
of innate variations, and the interni'Cta- 
tion of D. as establishing the creation at 
new species from the accumulative power 
of natural selection lias since the oon- 
trovorsy over iiereditaiy transmission 
found very general acceptance. One of 
the subtlest criticisms of D. was that of 
T, n. Huxley, who, while championing 
the theory against dogmatism, lilmself 
advanced the objection that man, by 
artificial selection, could not induce 
varieties of a domesticated animal which 
were unable to breed with one another, 
and that until ho could do so, variations 
were not satisfactorily accounted for by 
natuml selection. The difficulty offered 
by the existence of unity of typo, or the 
constant fundamental agreement to 
stnicturo In oigaiiic beings of the same 
class, is met by Danvin himself, who thinks 
the explanation of the unity lies In the 
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fact of unity of descent. In tbe field of 
philosophical speculation, D. would seem 
to be mconsistent with any teleolo^rical 
conception of tbe universe, or the theory 
of a world created out of chaos by the 
intervention of a Divine Boinsr prooeeding 
on the lines of a coherent and benofloial 
plan. It substitutes a purely mechanical 
conception of organic development based 
on the mere instinct of self-preservation, 
which is complete of itself except in so far 
as the spontaneity of the variations and 
mutual atlinitles of species is assumed so 
as to lead to the inference of some innate 
organising principle. D. is not avowedly 
concerned with the absolute origin of life 
or, as was the teaching of Buffon, with 
the evolution of the primordial germ. 
Wallace, who worked out the theory of 
natural selection independently of Dar¬ 
win, sees in it no necessary inconsistency 
with teleology, and the existence through¬ 
out evolution of an upward guiding prin¬ 
ciple from without. It may not be 
impossible, too, to agree with some Gor. 
philosophers who regard D. as inculcating 
a new determinism (q.v.), based on the 
relativity of all moral ideas in harmony 
with successive stages of social progress. 

Nietzsche, too, criticises D. through a 
denial of the primary importance of the 
instinct of self-preservation, saying that 
‘psychologists snonld bethink themselves 
before putting down the instinct of self- 
preservation OH the o>tirdinol Instinct of an 
organic being. A living thing seolcs above 
all to discliarge its strength—life itself is 
W'ill to Power; self-preservation is only 
one of the indirect and most frequent 
results thereof.’ Hxixley, however, acutely 
criticises the %vhole theory of ©volution by 
pointing out that all the laws of physical 
evolution can never aid us in compre¬ 
hending the origin of mind. Schaefer 
has init forward a materialistic theory, not 
entii-ely original, that life htis origiiiated 
by a process of evolution from non-living 
elements, and that we may eventually 
succeed in building up living protoplasm 
in the chemical laboratory. But ho was 
careful to distinguish * life ’ from * soul,’ and 
the gcinosis of the latter is as much as over 
in tne region->.of the transcendental. It 
may he conceded, and fronx the most 
optimistic standpoint, that D. favours 
a love of the law of nature, not dissimilar 
from the Stoic conceptions, and replaces 
current religious emotions by a love of 
the aesthetic in nature, and a pantheistic 
conception founded on the belief of the 
essenthxl identity of man and the external 
world. It Is on axiom that Darwin's 
work brought about a revolution in 
human thought, so that, as Osborn says, 
‘before and after Darnin’ will always be 
the ante et post urbem conditum of bio¬ 
logic^ hist., even though the evolu¬ 
tionary Idea is so much older—for this 
ideii goes back to the Gk philosophers, 
and Darwin himself, in Ori{jin of 

Species, dealt quite fully with the views 
of bis predecessors. Arising out of D. is 
tbe recognition of ‘emergence* in organic 
evolution, or, in other words, the recog¬ 
nition of creativity in many of the steps 
in such evolution. Modern biologists. 


while accepting D. as a whole, concur in 
the view that there is no iirefutable 
evidence of tbe transmisslbiUty of ‘ definite 
variations,’ or changes in living creatures 
induced by peculiarities In environment. 
They accept Welsmann’s theory that 
these variations have a germinal origin 
and not an origin from without. Weis- 
mann asserts that the germ plasm is con¬ 
tinuous, that all reproductive cells are 
produced directly by other reproductive 
cells, and are not in any true sense the 
product of the complex organism which 
carries them, nourishes them, and allows 
them to multiply. Botanists, however, 
are not very enthusiastic about Wels¬ 
mann’s ‘germplasm’ theory: and whUe 
Darwin himself w^as prepared to take an 
ecological view of the evolutionary problem, 
the noo-Darwinians for the most part are 
not. 

It does not appear that Darwin knew 
the work of Mendel (pub. in 1866); at all 
events he took no notice of it, and it W'as 
not taken up until the beginning of the 
present century* when it was more or less 
simultaneously rediscovered by De Vries, 
Correns, and Tschermark. Briefly, the 
result of Mendel’s work on the problem 
of inheritance in plants wjjs to show that 
inherited characters are dependent on 
unit factors derived from both parents, 
which maintain their identity throughout 
the life of the plant, and separate only 
when the sex cells (gametes) are formed. 
Mendel brought to light facts w^hich have 
been developed by the mutationist school 
—a mutation being a discontinuous 
variation, a more or less wide saltation or 
sport, which differs from the parent form 
In one or more well-marked characters. 
Darwin made many observations on such 
sports or mutations, but he objected to 
such ‘sudden and considerable deviations 
of structure’ as material for evolution, 
because he was of the opinion that they 
would be swamped by inter-crosalng; but 
the Mendelian discoveries have shown 
that this is not necessarily the case. See 
also Biology; Evolution; Man. 

See C. Darwin, On the Orijffin of Species 
by means of Natural Selection.^ 1869, The 
Variation of Plants and Animals under 
Jlomestication, 1868, and J'he Descent of 
Man, and Selection in Relation to Sex, 1871; 
T. H. Huxley. Man*6 Place in Nature, 
1863: A. It. Wallace, Darvnnism, 1889; 
E. Haeckel. Die Weltrdisel, 3 899 (Eng. 
trans.j 1900); S. P. Cadinan, Charles 
Danmn and other English Thinker^ with 
Reference to their Religious and Ethical 
Value, 1911; Sir J. A. Thomson, ‘ Influence 
of Darwinism on Thought and Life,* in 
Science and Civilisation, 1926; J, B. S. 
Haldane, The Causes of Evolution, 1932; 
J. W. Bews, Human Ecology, 1935; J. S. 
Huxley, Evolution: tlie Modem Synthesis, 
1942; R. E. D. Clark, Darurin: Before and 
After, 1948; and T. Dobzhansky, Evciu- 
tion. Genetics and Man, 1955. 

Dar'yal, famous gorge and chief i>ass in 
the Caucasus Mts, situated in the central 
port of the range. The K. Terek flows 
through it. It has been fortified from 
very remote times; the ruins of fortifica¬ 
tions can still be seen. The Georg^ 
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Military Road runs througrli it from 
Ordashonlkldze to Tifiis. 

Das. ChitU Ranjan (1870-1925), Indian 
Swarajist leader, h. Calcutta, son of 
Bhubon Mohan 1)., a solicitor. Called to 
the Bar at the Middle Temple, 1892. Re¬ 
turned to India, 1893, and practised at the 
Calcutta Bar until 1921. He first entered 
the Indian Conjfress in 1906, and was 
elected its president in 1921; but before 
the Congress met at Ahmedabnd be was 
arrested for unlawfully issuinpr an appeal 
for ‘volunteers,’ and he served a sentence 
of 6 months In prison. He was president 
next year, at Gaya, and in Doc. 1923 he 
entered Benvral Lofrislative Council. In 
1924 he was electi^d first mayor of ( Jalouttii. 

Dasent, Sir George Webbe (1817-96). 
scholar, b. island of St Vincent. Educ. at 
Westminster, London ITuiv., and Cxford, 
be was for sev. years in the diplomatic 
service at Stockholm. From 1845 to 1870 
he was an assistant editor of The Times, 
In 1852 he was called to the bar, and from 
1853 to 1866 was Prof, of Eng. Literature 
and Modern Hist, at King’s c'ollego, 
London. His pubs, include translations of 
Th-e. Prose or Younaer h'dtla, 1842; Popular 
Tales from the Xorsc^ 1859: The Siorp of 
liurnt Njalt 1861; and The Storp of Oisli 
the Outlaw, 1866; ho also wToto 4 novels. 
He was kniglited in 1876. 

Dash, Comtesse de, the paendonym of 
Gabrielle Anne de Cisternes de Court^ras, 
Marquise de Poilon de Saint-Mars (1804- 
187^, Fr. novelist, 5. Poitiers. She 
was a woman in fashionable society, and 
her numerous novels deal principally with 
love and iiitiigue. She is said to have 
written 5 or 6 vols. in a single year, and 
the list of her novels is ac'cordingly long. 
Im PoniTne d'fSve. 1853; Lcs Oafanfertes de 
la cour de fjouis X Y, 1801; IjCh At<erUures 
d'une jeune marine, 1870; and J^es Hals 
1882, may bo mentioned. 

Dashava, natural gas fields, richest in 
Europe, near Drogobych in Galicia (W. 
Ukraine), thestarting point of gas pipelines 
to Kiev-Moscow and (under construction) 
Minsk-Len ingrad with branches to 
Vilnius and Riga. 

Dashnaktsutyun, Armenian national 
revolutionary party with somewhat 
Populist (see Pdiutlism) tendencies, 
founded in 1890 with the aim of liberating 
Turkish Armenia by means of terrorising 
Turkish oiflcials, provoking reprisals, 
and thus making tlio Arnieniari question 
an international issue. The i*evolntionary 
character of D., wlio were supported by 
the mass of tlie Armenian po]>., led the 
Russian Gov. B) take a series of unti- 
.^rmenian measures in ’rranscauoasia. 
D. proclaimed and successfully caiTiod out 
a policy of civil disobodienc^o in 1903-5, 
forcing the gov. to retract its measures. 
They retained a Hussophile attitude 
until the Bolshevik revolution in Russia, 
after winch they became tht; df)minant 
party in the independent Armenian Hep. 
of 1918-20. See also Aume.ma ; AuMK- 

XIAN.S. 

Dashwood, Sir Francis, 15th Baron Le 
Despenoer (1708-81), politician, b. London, 
and educ. at Charterhouse. V\’hen still a 
very young man he became notorious for 


his riotous living in an age noted for its 
moral lajcity. After making the ^and 
tour, he was given a minor api>olntinent 
in the household of Frederick, Prince of 
Wale.s. Ho prescntlv became president of 
the Dilettante Hoeiety, and later founded 
the infamous brotherliood of the Monks of 
Medmenhani, among the members of 
which wei*e Bute, Sandwich, Wilkes, 
Thomas Potter, and Paul \\hitchead. 
Entering Parliament in 1741 as an oppo¬ 
nent of Wilkes, he was 21 years latnr 
appointed by Bute clianeellor of the 
exchequer, but his general incompetence 
and his ignorance of financial affairs were 
so great that his tenure of oillco did not 
survive Bute’s fall in the spring of 1763. 
In that year the abeyance li\to which the 
barony of Le Do8T)enccr had fallen was 
terminated in his favour, and he bcciiiue 
premier baron of England. 

Dass, Fetter (1647-1708), Norwegian 
poet, b. Nord Hero. From 1689 be was 
par. i>rie8t of Alstahnug. His wonderful 
power of description in verse has led him 
to bo styled the father of modern Nor¬ 
wegian poetry. His most famous poem, 
NordJands Trompet, is a vivid description 
of nature and life in N. Norway. He also 
wrote lyric fuul religious verse. The 
colIecte(l writings of D. were ed. by Dr 
A. K. Eriksen, 1873-7. See 11. Midboc, 
P. Dass, 1947. 

Dasyurus, genus of carnivonnis mar¬ 
supials placed near to the bandicoot and 
opossuiri genera; the species are called 
dasyures or native cats. They inhabit 
the Australian regioru are noctin'Tial in 
habit, and ext?*(qnely f(*rocit)UK. The 
body of the D. is viverrin(‘ in form, dark 
browm and white in colour, and a hallux is 
sometimes present. 

Datames, distinguished Persian gtmeral, 
a Cnriaii by birth, ^^{ls satrap of Cilicia 
under Artnxer.xes II (Mneinon), but 
revolted against the king. He defeated the 
generals who were sent against him, hut 
was at lengtli assassinated, 362 nc. f’or- 
nelius Nepos, who ^^r»>t^• his life, calls him 
the bravest and most ai)lo of all hjirbarian 
generals, exee]>t Hamilcar and Hannibal. 

Date. Tlni j). jmlm, or Phoenix darfph 
lifera, is a tree of tlio family Palinaeeae, 
cultivated <d)ietly in warnj countries for 
its fruit. The stem is generally 20 to 
30 ft high, and is crowned at the top hv 
leaves which often split and become 
piniiaB*. The infloreseemM? is enveloped 
in a large 8i>athe when young. The 
dioecious flowers are in (‘.luHtfMs. 7'he 
fruit contains a. stone which cases the 
embryo in a mass of hard endospoj-m. 
The male and female flowers are borne on 
separate trees, and as it is impossible U) 
distinguish them before tlie tlow i^i-s aiipear 
they Imvo to bo artificially fertilised. No 
ditllculty is hmnd in the cultivation of 
tlie J). palm; plenty of sun, light, ami 
sandy rather than rich soil, and a certain 
amount of water, an^ the only conditions 
rt^quired. They eommem;e to bear fruit 
at 8 ycni'H old, and continue to do so for 
more than a century. The I), is a verv 
important artick? of food in Arabia, 
where other foods are hard to obtain, it 
IS eaten niw’ roasted, or grouinl and 
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preRsed Into cakes. The leaves are used 
for mattintc. and the wood tor any kind of 
oarpenti*y in which a li«rht species only Is 
required; the stom-flbre Is made into 
ropes. It is larjfcly exported. It is 
mentioned in the earliest records of the 
Assyrians and Gks, and the Jews also 
used it os a symbol of victory. 

Date Plum, name tdven to aev. species 
of IHonpuron in the family Jfibonaceae. I>. 
lotus ^ the common T). P., or Kiiropean 
lotus, has lonp shinini? leaves, whitti 
flowers tinned with pink, and fruit almost 
like a cherry. It is really a tropical trei3, 
but has been naturalised and is cultivated 
in the 8. of Entflnnd, where the fruit is 
used for preserves. I). kaH is the 
Chinese 1). P., or persimmon. 

Datis, Median sreneral who. wdth Arta- 
phernes, commanded the army of Darius 
in the expedition he sent aiirainst Athens, 
490 Bc. He sucxjceded in capturinB: 
Ereitria, but was defecated by the Athen¬ 
ians under Miltiades at the famous battle 
of Marathon, and had to abandon any 
further attempt against Greece. 

Datolite, mineral composed of basic 
oalcium and boron orthosilicute, 
Oa(POII)Si 04 . It is found tis jrlassy 
crystals, or as masses with a prranular to 
compact t exture. 11 is cohmrlcss or with a 
tinijo of KiH^cn and may be transparent or 
opaque. Hardness, ,5-51; sp. frr., 3 0. It 
is found in Norway, .Scotland, the U.8.A., 
and Tasmunin. 

Datum. Datus, anct Thracian tn. on 
the Strymonie pulf, sulqwt to Macedonia, 
with prold mines in Mt Panjraens in the 
neiplibonrhood, wdience the (Jk proverb, 
a ‘Datum of jrood tliintrs.’ 

Datura (Arab ifUorah), ffcnus of Holan- 
actiac. />. stramonivrti Is the thorn apple. 
The plant is found on diinKhiils ami in 
wast(^ pla<*es. It is a violent narcotic and 
is emidoyed ifi (!on vnlsions and tie doufovr- 
eux. When smoked it palliates the symp¬ 
toms In tistiirna. 7>. iotiila and 7 netel are 
similarly used. From thr^ species />. 
sanguinen the PtTuviaiis make an intoxi¬ 
cant. 

Daubenton, Louis Jean Marie (1710-09), 
Fr. naturalist. After assistiuR HulTon at 
the Jardln du Tkoi, ho becaine curator and 
demonstrator in the (Uihiiiet of Natural 
Histijry, and helped to (Mmipilc the 
Histoire Naturelle, During' the revolu¬ 
tion he hold the chairs of natural hist, and 
mineralogy. Kloctt'd to the Senate, he 
was seized witli apoplexy at his first 
attendance, and (L shortly aft<3r. 

Daubeny, Charles Giles Bridle (1795- 
1867), Eng. chemist, botanist, and 
geologist. He was prof, of chem., 
Oxford. 1822; of botany, 183,3; and repre¬ 
sented the univs. at the first meeting of 
the Hrlt. Association, 1831. He travelled 
largely and made Important studic^s of 
volcanic action. His numerous works 
include Actiee and Kxtrnet I'oieaiioes, 
1826; Inirtxlueiion to the Atomic Theory^ 
1831; and I'rcM and JShrubs of the 
Ancients, 1865. 

D'AUbiirnao, Ahhh, see AUBmtfAC. 

D*Aubign6, Franooise, sec Maintknon. 

D*Aubign6, J. H. M. and T. A., see 
AUBMNk. 


Daubigny. Charles Francois (1817-78), 
Fr. painter. After 2 years' study in 
Italy he n^tiirned to Paris, and his land¬ 
scapes, of the Harbizon school, were 
recognised as masterly. His ‘Lock at 
Optovoz* was bought by the state, 1855, 
and he w'ns made a chevalier of the Legion 
of Honour, 1859. His finest landscapes, 
usually of riv. sccFies, were painted 
between 18G4 and 1874. His ‘Spring¬ 
time* is in the Louvrt^. See Moreau- 
Nelaton, Daubigny raconU par tui-mdme, 

D’Aubonne, Baron, sec Tavkknier, 
Jean Baitihtf. 

D’Aubusson, Pierre, see Aitbitbson. 

Daucus, a genus of Umbelliferae, Is 
cosmopolitan but for Australia, and in 
Hrittiin is ^(^preRented by />. earota, the 
carrot. In its wild state the rf)ot of the 
plant is hard, wdry, and jnitseless, but 
when cultivated it becomes succulent and 
nutritious. 

Daudet. Alphonse (1840 97). Fr. novel¬ 
ist, 6. Niiries. His father, Vincent D., 
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was a silk manufacturer. D.'s early 
years were not happy owing to th*‘ poverty 
following on the failure of his father’s 
husinesH. In 1850 he went to Alais as an 
usher to a boys’ school, hut the life W'as 
imi) 08 sibli‘. and in 1857 he went to l*aris 
to live with bis brother Ernest, who w^as 
a journalist. He w'ns some time throwing 
off tlie de]>re8sion of his misery ns iin usher, 
and the memory of bis w’i*etched ex¬ 
periences haunted him. In 1858 ho pub. 
his first vol. of vci-se, IjCs Arnmireuses^ 
and at once obtained emi>loyment on Le 
Figaro. Through this i>o8t he was made 
aeci-eiary to do Moriiy, with whom he 
i-emnined till the latter’s death in 1865. 
During 1866 ho pub. Ijettres de mon 
Mold,in, and in 1868 l^e Petit Chose, 
wdnch contained memories of his early life. 
He collaborated with others for the sta^, 
and wTote L'Arlisienne, 1872. In Ui© 
same yeiir he pub. the first of the immortal 
Tartarins, Les Arentures pmaiokmses de 
Tartarin de Taraseon, in which he satirised, 
or rather burlesqued, his fellow Proven¬ 
cals. In 1874 he wrote his most masterly 
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work, Fromoid jeune et RiMer cAiUf which 
stnicK a new note in Fr. literature, the two 
euooessive works showing: that he could 
move to laughter and tears. The story of 
an illegitimate child, Jocfc, followed in 
1876. UJmmortel, 1888, contained a 
savage satire on the Fr. Academy, to 
which he was never elected. His other 
novels include Sapho^ 1884, and 2 more 
Tartarln books, Tartarin sur lea Alpe^ and 
Tartarin Voyageur, 1885. His Trente 
ana de Paria, 1878, and Souiwnira d*un 
homme de letireSy 1888, ^ave a vivid picture 
of his literary and social life. He wrote 
some charming children’s stories, the best 
known being Im, belle NiiTrruiiae, 1886. 
Ho was a member of the literary circle of 
Zola, Flaubert, and the Goncourts, 
although he never went to the extremes 
of naturalism. His wife, Julia Allard, 
shared his literary labours, and their 
marrhige was extremely happy. See 
E. L. M. Daudet, Mon frtre et moi, 1882; 
L. Daudet, Alpfionae DaudeU 1898, 
Quand vivait mon p^rc, 1940, and (ed.) 
Lettrea famUicdes, 1944; Y. Martinet, 
Alphonse Daudet: sa me et son oeuvre^ 1940; 
G. V. Dobie, Alphonse Daudet, 1949. 

Daudet, Ernest Louis Marie (1837— 
1921), Fr. author and journalist, 6. Ntmea; 
an elder brother of Alphonse D. Ho is the 
author of />« Tcrreur blanche, 1878, and 
Souwnira de la Priaidence du Marshal 
MaeMahon, 1880, historical works of 
considerable interest; he also wrote a 
biogi'aphy of the Princess Liovin (the 
IVincesse de Cadignan of Balzac) entitled 
%He d'une nmbaaaadrice, 1903. His novels 
such as V^mia de Cfordea, 1866, never 
attained the popularity of his brother’s 


Daudet, L6on (1867-1942), Fr. author, 
tlie son of Alphonse D. He wrote sev. 
satires, notaWy one upon doctors, 
Lea Morticolea, 1894, and another upon 
republican politicians, Lea Parlementeura, 
1901. Besides political pamphlets, he 
wrote 80V. novels, partly social, partly 
psycho-analytical. His w'orks also include 
Le Voyage de Shakespeare, 1896; Lea 
Jd^ en Marche, 1896; Acs Deux Etreintea, 
1900; Souvenirs dea milieux litterairea, 
politiques, ariiatiquea, et rnedicaux,l^l 4-21; 
Le Stupide XIX* SMe, 1922; Panorama 
de la IlJ*rdptU)liquc, 1936; and sev. books 
about his Alphonse D. (Q-y-)- 

Daudin, Francois Marie (1774-1804), Fr. 
naturalist, b. Paris. He wrote many books 
on zoology, the best known being a 
work entitled HiaUnre rmturelle gMrale 
et particuliire dea reptUea, 1802-3, a 
book of considerable value to herpetolo¬ 
gists as it describes many generic and 
speolflo forms for the first time. 

Daugava, aee Dvina. 

Daugavpils (until 1893 Dttnaburg, then 
Dvinsk until 1920), tn in Latvia, on the 
w Dvina, an important transportation 
centio. Founded In 1278 by Livonian 
knights, it belonged vaHously to Poland 
ana Sweden; from 1772 it was a Russian 
fortress. It saw much fighting in 1915. 
It was the cap. of the Latvian prov. of 
Latgale, and 1952-3 of D. oblast (abo- 
lisi^). Pop* (1956) under 60,000 (1860, 
§67000, 1913, 130,000, 1925, 41,000). 


Dauglish, John (1824-66), chemist 
(M.D. 1855), 6. London. He invented 
a process for the mannf, of aerated bread, 
wnich was brought into operation in Great 
Britain in 1859. Carbonic acid gas was 
evolved in a generating vessel by the 
action of sulphuric acid on chalk, and 
after being purified was forced at high 
pressure into water which was then used 
with the flour to make the dough. The 
great object was to lessen the risks in¬ 
curred during the ordiiiarv proi^ess of 
fermentationby a variable temp., and to 
ensure certain and uniform results. 

Dauin, small tn situated on the is. of 
Negros, in the Philippine Archipelago. 
It wtis formerly called Buglas Is. Pop. 
11,208. 

Daulatabad, or Deogiri, tn in Hyderabad 
state, India, 10 m. N. of Aurangabad 
(q.v.). It is notewfu'thy for a fine 13tb 
cent, fort set on an isolated conical rock 
some 800 ft high. It has a perpendicular 
scarp all round some 100 ft high and 
entrance is possible only through a 
passtigc tunnelled through the rock. 

Daulis, or Daulia, anct tn in Phocis, 
situated on a lofty hill, residence f>f the 
Thracian king Terens. and scene of the 
tragic story of Philomela (q.v.) and 
Procne, both of whom are surnamed 
Daulias. 

D’Aulnoy, Baronne, sec Aur.NOY. 

D’Aumale, Counts and Dukes, see 

Attmale, Counts and Dukeh of. 

Daumat, Jean, see. Domat. 

Daumier, Honors (1808- 79), Fr. cari¬ 
caturist and painter, b. Marseilles. Ho 
became a professional litlmgrapher and, 
in 1831, joined the staff of La. Caricature, 
where his seatldng caricatures attracted 
attention, one of king Louis Philippe as 
Gargantiia leading to liis imprisonment 
(183,3). He then drew for (Charivari until 
his old age, liis social cjaricaturcis making 
artist and paper famous. His lion liour- 
geoia helped to inspire iiaubert’s Jiouvard 
et P6eucheL Ho was also a serious painter 
of high rank, whose pictures now attract 
the attention they deserve. Balzac called 
him a ‘Michelangelo under the skin,’ 
though Rembrandt was his model. He 
painted in dark but not energetic tones 
scenes of everyday lift^—‘La. BlanchiK- 
seuse,’ 1861 (Louvre), ‘Le Draine,’ 18.58 
(Munich), several versioius of the railway 
third-chiss carriage, and a series of Don 
Quixote. He bociune totally blind in later 
life and was befriended l>y Corot. Sec 
lives by Arsine Alexandre, 1888, and 
E. Klossowski, 1908; and L. Delteil, 
Honors. Daumierf DcacripHon dc La'uvrc 
grayhique, 1926-31. 

Daun, Leopold Josef Maria, Count von, 
Prince of Thiano (1705-66), Austrian field 
marshal, 6. Vienna. He was made a 
colonel during the war of the Polish 
Succession (1734-5), general in the war 
against the Turks (1737-9), and field 
marshal in the war of the Austrian 
Succession. His over-cautious generalship 
was frequently criticised. 

Daunii, anct name for the inhab. of 
Daunia, a region of S. Italy In the N. of 
Apulia. It now forms a, part of the Nea- 
pohtan prov. of Terra dl Bari. 
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Daupbio* title formerly borne b/ the 
eldest son of the king of BraDoetabollshed 
after the revolution of 1830. The child¬ 
less Comte de Vienne Danphln6 sold his 
lands in 1840 to Charles, subsequently 
(1364) Charles V of France, and CnarleMsi’s 
eldest son, b. 1368, the future Charles VI, 
received the DauphinO and the title of 
dauphin at his birth. It had ori^nated as a 
proper name, but had become the title of 
the count of Vienne Dauphln6 by the end 
of the 13th cent. 

Dauphin6, anot prov. of France, on the 
SE. frontier between Provence and 
Savoy, now comprisinfir the dcmts of 
DrOine, Hautes-Alpea, and Is^re. Its cap. 
was Grenoble (q.v.). We first hear of it 
in the possessifui of the Allobroges, 
CAturiffes, and various Celtic tribes, and 
then it was taken into the Rom. Empire. 
Later it became part of the kingdom of 
Burgundy (q.v.), and thence passed into 
the possession of the Franks. The Carlovln- 
gian empire was split up and redistributed, 
and D. was taken into the second Bmgun- 
dian empire of Arles. From the 9th to the 
12th cents, it changed its entity, being 
divided into various principalities. The 
Burgundian succession failed, and it was 
willed to the Ger. emperor, in whose 
possession it remained till 1343, when it 
was given back to Fi*ance. In support of 
politicjil freedom a convocation wcis held 
at Vizelle in 1778 to protest against the 
dissolution of the prov. Parliament. The 
IJ. Alps form the N. part of the W. Alpine 
system of Europe, the highest summits 
being Les Ecrlns (13,462 ft) in the dept 
of Hautes-Alpes, and tlie Aiguille du Midi 
(13,075 ft) in Is^rc. See also Dactphin; 
ALl^. 

Dauphinits, see Anatase. 

Daurat, Jean (1508-88), Fr. poet and 
scholar, 6. Limoges. His original name 
was Dinomandy. From working as a 
age in the household of Francis I. ho 
eoame a learned classical scholar and 
director of the College de Coqueret. Here 
he founded the famous society of young 
poets, the P16iude (q.v.), so called after 
the group of 7 Gk poets of Alexan¬ 
dria, and played an important role in 
stimulating the young humanists, and 
revealing to them the treasures of clivssical 
literatuiNO. In 1556 D, became prof, of 
Greek at the College Royal. 

Dauria, see Tkansbaykalia. 

Davanzati, Chiaro (c. 1230-78), It. 

lyrical poet, b. Florence. He com¬ 
menced by writing lyrics In the stylo of 
the Provencals and Sicilians, but later he 
became a follower of tlulttono of Arezzo. 
To this period probably belong his patri¬ 
otic canzone. JD ’Ancona’s Antiche Rimz^ 
1875-88, includes all his best work. 

Davao, prov. in SE. Mindanao, Plillip- 
pine Is., producing lumber, rubber, 
coconuts, and pineapples. Mineral depo¬ 
sits ore found here. The cap. is Davao, a 
shipping centre (pop. 111.263). In the 
Second World War Jap. forces held out 
here until late 1945. Pop. 364,859. 

Davenant, or D’Avonant, Charles 
(1666-1714), writer on political economy, 
eldest son of Sir Wm I), tho poet. He 
practised as a lawyer at Doctors Com¬ 


mons, was commissioner of excise, 
1683-9, and inspector-general of customs, 
1705-14. He was secretary to the com¬ 
mission which settled the union with 
Scotland. As an economist he at first 
showed some fi’oe-trade tendencies, but 
later adopted the orthodox mercantile 
theory. A complete ed. of Ids numerous 
pamphlets and works was pub. in 1771, 
ed. by Sir C. WIdtworth. 

Davenant, or D’Avenant, Sir William 
(1606-68), poet and dramatist, b. Oxford, 
son of tho proprietor of the Crowrn Inn. 
The story that Shakespeare was his reel 
father was fostered by D. himself, but 
there Is no certainty about it. At first he 
was nttaclied as page to various noble 
households, but the murder of his patron. 
Lord Brooke, In 1628 left him without 
means, and he turned to the stage. He 
wrote the words for some masques of 
Inigo Jones, such as The Temple of Love, 
1634; his earlier plays were The, Trajgedy 
of Alhovine, King of the fjymbards, 1629; 
and J'he CrueU Brother, 1630. Uls best 
play, a comedy, The IViits, was produced 
in 1636. In 1637 he succeeded Bon 
.fonson as poet laureate. He was an 
ardent royalist, and was knighted for 
bravery at the siege of Gloucester, 1643. 
He was captured on a mission to Virginia 
to establish a colony, 1650, and imprisoned, 
but was reletised through the good offices 
of Milton, whose life, it Is said, he saved 
after the Restoration. In the reign of 
Charles II he took a prominent part in the 
development of the theatre, especially in 
the matter of elaborate scenery and stage 
effects, at his theatre the Duke’s in Lin¬ 
coln’s Inn B’ields. Ills later plays and 
adaptations are of little interest, and his 
great epic, Oondihert, 16.51, is dull, except 
for some brilliant and quotable passage. 
His shorter lyrical poems, with tho uUe 
Madagascar, 1638, contain some veiuee 
that still live. In 1656 he produo€»d the 
first Eng, opera, T'he Siege of Bhodea, 
with Mrs. Coleman, the first actress to 
api)ear on the Eng. stage. He was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. See J. 
Maidment and W. H, Lo^otn (ed.h The 
Dramatic Works of Sir William D'Arenant, 
with Prefatory Memoir and Note/i, 1872—4, 
and studies by A. Harbage, 1935, and 
A. H. Nethercot, 1938. 

Davenport, Charles Benedict (1866- 
1944), Amer. biologist at Harvard Univ. 
He held the position of instructor of 
zoology from 1893 to 1899, and was sub¬ 
sequently assistant prof, of zoology at 
Chicago Univ. From 1898 to 1921 he was 
director of the Marine Biological Lab¬ 
oratory of the Brooklyn Institute, and in 
1904 he became director of the station for 
experimental evolution of the Carnegie 
Institution. He made valuable oontribu- 
tions to the study of heredity in man and 
in animals. His chief pubs, are Experi- 
mental Morphology, 1897-9; Evgenies, 
1910; Heredity in Relation to Eugenim, 
1911; Heredity of Skin Color in Negro^ 
White Crosses, 1913; The Feebly Inhibited 
—Nomadism and Temperament, 1915; 
Naval Officers—their Development and 
Heredity, 1919; Body BnUd and its In- 
heritance, 1923. He collaborated with 
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A. G. Love in exhaustive inaulries into the son of Jesse the BetlJehetnlte. As 
the physical fitness of mon araft«d for the youngest son his business was to sfuard 
the First World War, «.nci pub. in this his father’s flocks. Of D.’s introduction to 
connection his Defects Fo^uiid in Drafted court two accounts are given, one tracing 
Afen, 1920. it to his skill on the harp (1 Sam. xvi. 14)7.), 

Davenport, John (1597“] 6701, Puritan the other to his conflict with Goliath. D. 
divine, b, (’oventry, ediu'. at Oxford. He quickly rose to a responsible position, but 
was for 14 years a minister in London, his prowess raised the royal jealousy, 
and then fled to Holland uiuh^r Laud’s Saul gave liim his daughter Michal to 
persecution. He went to America, and wife, but then became so threatening that 
was one of the founders of the New Haven it was only by the help of .Jonathan and 
Colony in 1698, his co-leader being Michal that D. escaped with his life. D. 
Tlieophilufi Eaton, who became flmt hastened southward, and after a short 
governor of the colony. 1). became pastor stay at Nob settled in the cave (I.e. hill- 
of the New Haven Church. He opposed fortress) of Adullam. Here ho gat laired a 
the Half-W ay Covenant, and pub. many band of some 409 mon, but steadfastly 
theological works. l•efuscd to take part in any di'sigus 

Davenport, city, cap. of .Scott co., Iowa, on the ‘Lord’s anointed.’ He subsistt'd on 
tT.s.A.. 160 ni. E. of I)cs Moines, on the contributions levied in rfdnrn for nrotec- 
Mississippi H. opposite the Illinois cities tion Jigainst the IMnlistincs, Amalckites, 
of Hock Island, Moline, and East Moline, and other foes of Israel. Saul, however, 
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It rnanufs. locomotives, snow ploughs, [ 
wasliing miudiines, niuminium sheets and i 
plat(s foundry products, and f^od i>ro- , 
ducts. .St Ambrose College, Marycrest 
(’olloge, and the Palmer School of (chiro¬ 
practic are here; at H. , ** 

municipal art gallery, a public mnsciim, 
and tlic Tri-City Symphony Orchestra. 


I’op. 74,.5,50. , 4-0 

Daventry, municipal bor. and tn of 
Northampteinsbire, England. It is situ¬ 
ated near the sources of the Ncne ami 
Avon. 12 m. W. of Northampton. The 
manuf. of boots and shoes is carried on. 
together with light eiigin'^r.ng. It is 
rioted in hist, for the (act tlmt in 164a 
CJharles I stayed there a week, prior to the 
battle of Naseby. There is an imporUint 
broadcasting trarismitter, erected in 
on Borough Hili. Owing to industnal 
deV^opraentfl the tn is now expanding. 

^‘’&vld’V(r?ejtd’ or ‘beloved’) (1012- 
072 BO), 2nd king of united Israel, was 


pres.scd him hard, and he had to retreat. 
His followcr.s now nuinhered 600, and he 
jdaced them at the seri ice of Aclilsh, 
king of (Jath. From liim he ohtaimal the 
lordship of tiio fnmticr tn of Ziklag. Mtian- 
while both .Saul and Jonathan fell at 
Gilhoa, and Israel was In chaos. 1). 
rnoyjHi to Hchroii and was soon aci-laiined 
asking by the men of Judah, while the rest 
of the countiy romuined in the hands of 
Ishhaal (ishhosheth) and Abner. On the 
dcatli of Islihaal all the country fell into 
Ills harul'<. He captuitMl the Jebusite 
Htroiigh»»ld of Jerusulein and made this 
central hut neutral fortress his cap. The 
Philistines, whoso vassal ho had bei^n, now 
attacked him, and he gained many 
VHtfiries. Then followeci wars vvitu 
Moub, Ammon, and Kdorii, and D.’s 
Ruci'ess ‘united all the tiihos from Dan 
to liecrsheba.’ During these campaigns 
occurred tlio grievous sin, to the results of 
which must be asiiribed so many of the 
woes of the latter part of D.’s reign 
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(2 Sam. xi., xi\). Absalom, his favouidte 
son, rebelled and died, and so, later, did 
his son Adonlas, Jealous of D.’a intention 
to leave the crown to Solomon. iJ.’s 
faults were outweiprhed by his humi¬ 
lity and his penitence. Tlicre is no 
character in the O.T. whom we f?<it to 
know so intimately (except perhaps 
.Tereiniah), most of our information beinjjr 
derived from contemporary documents 
full of the personal devotion wliich he 
inspired, even in conquered enemies (cf, 
the (yherethif-es and I^elethites); the story 
of the affection between him and Jonathan 
is the supreme classic of friendship. As 
the young'cst son who fights the giant 
and reaches the throne, he is the epitomo 
of romance. His statesmanship In con¬ 
ciliating the N., and choosing Jerusalem 
as his cap. and centre of worship, his 
loyalty to Saul, Ills chivalry, his courage 
and skill in battle, liis great artistic genius 
aa a musician, poet or bard, even his over- 
indulgent love for his eons, and above all 
Ills great devotion to the God of Israel 
shown in the Ifavldic Psalms, make lilm 
the most attrtwitlve of all O.T. heroes. The 
title for the Messiah, ‘H<»n of David,’ 
accepted by Jesus Christ, is a divine 
tribute to him. See Psat.mh: af»o V. 
Zapletal, David and Saul, 1921; Mildivd 
Duff and N. Hope, David the Shepherd 
trho beranie. King, 1926; F. Meyev, David, 
Shepherd, Pnalmigt, King, 19J.1. 

David, St, bishop of Menevia and patron 
*tf Wales. The lOth-cent. Annnles 
(^atnhriae record him as having d. c, 601. 
There is also reconl of his having pii^sided 
at tw<i Welsh synods. These meagre 
historical facts have formed the basis of a 
wealth of legend. St. D.’s Day is 1 Mar. 

David I (10H4~nr»3), king of Scot- 
l.ind, youngest son of Malcolm (’annjore 
and .St Margaret, sister of Edgar Atheling. 
He married Maude, daughter of Waltia'crf, 
carl of Northumbria, and through her 
gained the earldom of Huntingdon. On 
the deatti of his brother, Edgar of Scot¬ 
land, in 1107, he received the S. dist. with 
the title of earl of (’uinhria; in 1124 his 
brother, Alexander I, d., and D. gained 
the whole kingdom. As an Eng. baron he 
swore fealty to Matilda, daughter of 
Henry I., and invaded England on her 
helialf against .Stephen. He was defeated 
near Nortiuillerton at the battle of the 
Standard in 1138. After this ho returned 
to .Scotland, and de,voted himself to the 
political and e<*cles. reform of his kingdom. 
Ho founded 5 hishoprurs and sev. monas¬ 
teries; Melrose Abbey, Xewhattle Abbey, 
and Holyrood were endowed out of tlje 
(^rovv'ii lands. He consolidated ids icalm, 
and built Tip tlie feudal kingdom of 
.Scotland. The c<)nntry’H trade and 
agidcultnro prospeivd under Ids rule. 
Offences agaiiist the king's pea(^t> weic 
judged by officials appointed by the 
Urown. 

David II (1324-71), king of Scotland, 
h, Dnrjfermlino, Fife, son of Kitig llobort 
Hnice ami Elizabeth de Hiirgii. He 
suooeoded to the throne in 1329, and 
was crowned at Scone in 1331. Ho h«ad 
been married in 1328 to Joan, daughter of 
Edward II of England. The vh'.tory 


of Edtvard III and Edward BaJiol, tlie 
pretender to the Scottish thpbne, at Hali- 
don Hill in 1333 drove D, and his queen 
to flee to France. He returned in 1341, 
and in the interests of France invaded 
England in tlic absence of the army in. 
P'rance, hut was defeated and taken 
prisoner at Neville’s Cross (1316). He 
remained a prisoner in England for 11 
years. Hy the trcaity of Berwick the Scots 
undertook to pay 100,000 marks as 
ransom and D. returned to Scotland, hut 
the country was too i)oor to pay;, and much 
of the sum was later remitted. He 
secretly offered to treat vith Edward III 
on the basis of making him or his son 
siK'cessor to tlie Scottish crown. The 
nomination of the dnke of Clarence was 
refused by the Scottish Parliament, but 
D. continued secretly making arrange¬ 
ments with Edward. 

David, F61icien (1810-76), Fr. composfir, 
h. Cudenet, Vauchise, learnt mnsic at the 
cathedral of Aix-en-IToveru^e and from 
182.'> at a Jesuit college, and began to 
compose early. He entered the Paris 
(/onservatoirc in 1830, travelled in the 
East in 1833 5, and after Ids return began 
to make a name as a composer of quasi- 
oriental music. He wrote symidionies, 
chuniher music, and songs, but his most 
famous work was the (lesenptivo sym¬ 
phony Le Desert, with which only the 
ojicras La Perle du Hr Ml and LaHu’ 
Hovkh (after Thomas Moore) could 
compete, altliough ho wote other 
picturesiine works showing original inven¬ 
tion and st;nsitiv(^ orchestration. 

David, Gerard (c. 1460-1.523), Flemish 
painter, h. Gndewater, Holland, the last 
great painter of the Hniges school. 
Among his many famous and beautiful 
pictuivs are the great altar-tdeces, of 
whicti a fine example. ‘The Marriage of St. 
('atherinc*,’ is in the National Gallery, 
London. Ills line ‘Baptism of Christ’ 
and tlic subjects painted for the Hall of 
Jxistice, de]»icting the arrest and ])nid8}i- 
lUfuit of Sisamnes. are in the MuscvCfun- 
mnnaJ, Bruges. See life by .1. Wenle, 
189.'»; E. Vi)n Hodenhnusen, Grrartl David 
und seine Schide. 1905. 

David, Jacques Louis (1748-1825). Fr. 
painter, />. Paris, son of a well-to-do 
Parisian merchant, who was killed in a 
duel when D. ^^aK only 0. His earliest 
instruction ^vas obtained from his uncle, 
Bomdicr: afterwards lie studied under 
Vien. His first ambition was U) obtain 
the Prix de Rome, but it was not till 
after he had made sev. attempts that 
he was suecessful, gaining it in 1774. 
Th<‘n he followed Ids master, Vien. to 
Home, where he spent 6 years, chiefly 
in copying the anti<tuo and studying the 
old masters. W hen he returned to France 
his ‘ Holisnrius. ’ 1780, secured his adnds- 
sion to the academy. Between 1775 and 
1785, inspired by Rome and gidded by* 
Vien, bf' evolved the strikingly i\eo-c1assie 
idiom for which he is famous. He did not 
invent the neo-dassic style but he was 
its greatest exponent. With his ‘Andro¬ 
mache grieving over the dead Hector* he 
was adirdtt(Hl a full Acad6mlcien. His 
fame was givatly enhanced with ‘ The Oath 
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of the Horatil/ 1785—a picture in which 
he was deliberately rousing in the masses 
a civic and patriotic sense. At the time of 
the revolution he became an enthusiastic 
representative for Paris in the convention 
and he was also made a member of the 
committee of public safety. After 
Robespierre’s death he was twice impiis- 
onod and in danger of his life. In 1804 
Napoleon appointed him court painter, 
and made him commander of the Legion 
of Honour, but when the Bourbons were 
I'oinstated he was banished as a re^cide 
to Brussels, where ho remained till his 
death. I), was in his time both the leader 
of the Fr. school and the most famous 
artist in Europe. His portraits are now 
highly esteemed. There are 24 of his 

E ictures in the Louvre, the best known 
eing ‘Madame H6camier,’ ‘The Corona¬ 
tion of Napoleon,* and ‘Oatli of the 
Horatii.’ His ‘The Dead Marat’ is at 
Brussels. See lives by T. Thor6, 1843, 
E.-J. Dolecluze, 1855, R. CantiuoUi, 1930, 
and Andi'6 Maurois, 1948. 

David, Pierre Jean (1789-1856), Fr. 
sculptor, known as David d’Angers, b. 
Angers, of extremely poor parents. Over¬ 
coming family opposition be went to 
Paris, and by hard work gamed a prize 
at the ficole des Beaux Arts, and in 1811 
the Prix de Home. He was 5 years in 
Rome, studying under Canova. He became 
famous for his busts and medallions. His 
chief works are a monument to the Gk 
liberator, Botzaris, the pediment of the 
Panth6on in Paris, and the statue of 
‘Philopoemon,’ now in the Louvre. 

David, Sir Tannatt William Edgeworth 
(1858-1934), geologist, b. near Cardiff, 
South Wales, emigrated to Australia 1882, 
He became assistant geological surveyor 
for the gov. of New South Wales. In 1890 
he wtis appointed prof, of geology and 
physical geography at Sydney University. 
He was a member of the 1896 and 1897 
expeditions to Fanafuti, Ellice Is. and, 
in 1907, of the Shockleton expedition 
to the Antarctic. D. served in France 
during the Fii'st World War as one of the 
five geologists employed by the Allies. 
His main work was the exploration of 
Australia’s salient geological feat^ires. 
These ho recorded in his map, pub. with a 
vol. containing explanatory notes in 1932, 
and in a more comprehensive book The 
Oeology of the. Commonwealth of Auetralui, 
which was completed after his dcatli by 
W. R. Browne. See E. W. Skeats, ‘ Some 
Founders of Australian Geolo^,’ in the 
Geological McmazinCy Jan. 1922; M. E. 
David, Professor Davids 1937. 

David, city and cap. of Chinqui prov., 
W. Panama, on the Rio D., in a fertile 
valley. D. has shoe, soap, textile, sugar, 
timber, and tanning industries; its 
seaport is at Pedregal (4 tn. S.). Pop. 
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Davidia, a monotypic genus, family 
Cornaceoe, D. involucrata, the Chinese 
Handkerchief tree, being esteemed in 
gardens for its small flowers surroimdod 
bv two lai*ge white bracts in May. 

Davids, Thomas William Rhys (1843- 
1922), Eng. oriental scholar. He was the 
prin. Eng. authority on Buddhism and 


Buddhist literature. Among his work» 
are BuddhiM SiUra8» 1881; Bwidhism^ 
1889; Sacred Books of the Buddhist^ 
1889; and Buddhist India, 1903. 

Davidson, Andrew Bruoe (1831-1902), 
theologian, b. Kh-khill. In the Free 
Church the advanced critics who fllled 
the college chairs owed their iii'^piration 
to D., who went to the Hob. chair in 
New College, Edinburgh, iu 1863. In 
1865 he was made prof, of oriental 
languages, and he was one of the O.T. 
revisers of the A.V. of the Bible. He 
pub. various works on Heb. grammar, 
syntax, etc. 

Davidson, George (1825-1911/, astrono¬ 
mer, b. Nottinghajn. When still a boy 
he wont to America, and in 1845 joined 
the U.S. const survey. IRi also ei^aged 
in surveying work from IMaine to Texas, 
and on tno Pacific coast. 

Davidson, John (1857-1909), poet and 
dramatist, b. Barrhead, Renfrewshire, 
Eduo. at Creonoek Aeademy and Edin¬ 
burgh Univ., lie was a master iu Scottish 
schools, and in 1890 came to London. 
His early poetical plays, Bruce, 1868, 
Smith: a Trogedy, 1888, and Scaramouch 
in Ncixos, 1889, attracted no attention, nor 
did that strange example of his original 
genius, the romance Pcrfirvid, 1890. His 
first success wjis with Fleet Street KclugueSf 
1893, 2iid series, 1896; followed by 
Ballads and Songs, 1894. His novels of 
this period inclmlo Baptist Lake, 1894, 
and A Full and True Account of the 
Wonderful Mission of Karl Larendtr, 
1895. He wrote other poetic plays, such 
as Godfrida, 1808, and 2'he Theatrocrat, 
1905. His satij'ic and didactic works 
Include The. Testament of a Vivisector, 
The Testament of a Man Forbid, 1901, and 
7'he. Testament of an Krumre Builder, 1902. 
His last book of verse, Fm I Street and other 
Poems, was pub. in 1909. and a dramatic 
work God and Mammon in 1907. An om- 
liittered and thwarted genius, he was 
drowned near Penzance under circum¬ 
stances pointing to suicide. See. H. 
Fineman, John Davidsmi: a Study of the 
Relation of his Ideas to his Poetry, 1916, 

Davidson, Randall Thomas, Lord (1848- 
1930), 90th arclibishop of CauR^rbury, 
5. Edinburgh; educ. at Harrow and 
Trinity College, Oxford; ordained 1874, 
and was domestic chaplain to Archbishop 
Talt, whose daughter Edith he married in 
1878. In 1882 he wiis made dean of 
Windsor and domt^stic chaplain to Queen 
Victoria. He was bishop of Rochester 
1891, of Winchester 1895, and succeeded 
Archbishop Temple of Canterbury, 1903. 
Ho was j)re8ident of the l^an-Anglican 
Congress, 1908, and of the subsequent 
Lambt'th conference, and crowned George 
V, 1911. He will be remembered for Ids 
practical conception of the great oppor¬ 
tunity offered to the Anglican commuidon 
m the empire. His W. Canada Fund 
had a marked effect on the religious life 
of the prairie pro vs. In the Firat World 
War ho occupied himself with the promo¬ 
tion of that spiritual renewal which the 
strain of the times seemed to demand. 
He estab. important oommittoes to deal 
with intellectual problems, with worship, 
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with social questions, and with church 
organisations. As a result of these and 
similar activities, the ‘Life and Liberty' 
movement came into existence as a focus 
for the younger men of all schools of 
thought; and with this movement came 
the Enabling and Constitution Act, which 
ho piloted through the Hoxiso of Lords 
and under which the Church Assembly 
(q.v.) and its subordinate councils were 
set no. Tlie ci-eation of the assembly 
provided him, in his later years, with an 
opportimity exacstly suited to his tempera¬ 
ment and gifts; and under his guidance 
legislation embodying sound practiwil 
reforms was prosonted to Parliament. 
He regarded any real rapprochement 
betNvoeii Canterbury and the Vatican as 
outside practical politics. The Lambeth 
conference of 1920 encouraged inquiry 
into the possibilities of religious reunion, 
and it was argued by some tliat reimion 
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must begin with a movement towards 
reunion witli the Rom. Church: but in 
the ensuing conversations at ^lulines 
with Cardinal Mercier he perforce denied 
to the discussions the eliaracter of 
negotiations, and the essential obstacles 
to such reimion remained unussailed. Yet, 
if these conversations uchiovod no practical 
result, D.’s vigilant interest in all that 
concerned the Orthodox churches not only 
di'ew those churches closer to the Anglican 
communion, but also brought thorn into 
contact with other forms of European 
Christianity. 1). was recognised as the 
champion of E. Christians, whether the 
oppressor was Bolshevist or Turk. He 
preached at Geneva on the eve of the 
third asstunbly of the League of Nations. 
His lost years brought severe disappoint¬ 
ments; his efforts of many years to solve, 
by settlement, the ditUcult religions 
problem in elementary education wore at 
length nuliiiied by eoolos. factious. A still 
greater disappointment came with the 
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rejection by the House of Commons of 
the 1927 and 1928 Prayer Book mejisures; 
but It would seem probable that, like 
Cranincr, he had excessive foitli in a new 
Prayer Book as a moans of composing 
differences and restoring discipline within 
the church. Soon after the second defeat 
of the Prayer Book measure in 1928 he 
resigned. The king bestowed a barony 
upon him, on honour almost without 
precedent in the instance of one who bad 
been a spii'itual peer. He wrote the Life 
of Archbishop Tail with Canon W. 
Bonham, 1891, and ed. the IJiMory of the 
Lambeth Conferences, 1889. See life by 
G. K. A. Bell, bishop of Chichester, 1935. 

Davies, Arthur B. (1862-1928), Amer. 
painter, trained under Dw^ht Williams 
and at the Art Institute, Cnlcago. His 
‘Spring’s Renewal’ and ‘The Bi'oath of 
Life’ were first shown in New’ York, and 
stamped him as a notable adherent of the 
romantic school. ‘The Girdle of Ares,’ 
which was bought by the Metropolitan 
Museum of Arts, was first exliibited in 
Pliiladolphia.: and thereafter other notable 
pictures were ‘Visions of the Sea' and 
‘Cliildren of Yesteryear,’ the latter of 
which is now in the Brooklyn Museum. 
In 1916 D. was awarded the first W'. A. 
Clark prize and the Corcoran medal. 

Davies, Ben (1858-1943/, Welsh tenor, 
6. Pontnrdawc. near Sw’ansea. He 
started life in trade, then went to London 
to study at the Royal Academy of Music. 
Began by singing in Balfe’s The Bohemian 
Girl, and took part in the operas of Goring 
Thomas, Mackenzie, and Stanford. He 
sang in the long run of Cellier’s Dorothy in 
Loudon, and then in Sullivan's Ivaixhoe at 
D’Oyly Carte’s Eng. opera house. For 
some years lie was a member of tlie Carl 
Rosa comx>any. He sang in both Eng. 
and It. operas. Leaving the stage he took 
to oratorio and concert singing, and for 
many years was tho leading Brit, tenor. 
Those who wore present at the celebration 
of his 80th birthday will remember the per¬ 
fect ease of style wdth which he still s/ing. 

Davies, Clement (1884- ), politician, 
educati‘d at Llanfyllin, Monmouthshire, 
and Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and caUod 
to the Bar in 1909. Since 1929 D. has been 
Liberal M.P. for Montgomeryshire, and 
was leader of the pari. Liberal party 
1945-56. 

Davies, Mrs David, see Kennedy, 
Makgaket. 

Davies, Fanny (1861-1934), pianist, 6. 
Guernsey. She went to Leipzig to study 
music, and became a pupil of Remecke and 
also of Oscar Paul. While staying at 
Frankfurt she studied with Clara Schu¬ 
mann. Played at all tho great European 
festivals, uccompaniod Joachim, and 
after her first appearance in 1885 was for 
many years one of London’s popular 
favourites and an exponent of the true 
Schuinaim tradition. But she was also 
interested in modem piano music, 
especially Debussy and the Sp. and Czech 
schools. 

Davies, Sir Henry WaUord (1869-1941), 
organist and composer, 6. Oswestry; choir 
boy at St George's Chapel, W’tndsor, under 
Sir Walter Parratt; assistant organist to 
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the latter, 1886-90. Studied at Royal 
()ollefre of Music, 1890-4: pu])il of Parry, 
Rockstro, and Stanford. Owanist, St 
Anne's, Soho, 1891 -8; at Temple Church, 
1898-1919, with widch churtdi his work 
as orpraniwt and clioirmaster is spet'ially 
asHociated; and at St CeorK’e’s (9iapcl, 
Windsor, 1927, Appointed prof, of 
music at the univ. of V\'al(‘s, Aherystwytli, 
1919, and cliairrnan of tlie National 
Council of Music in coiiiiectioTi with that 
univ. lie succeeded KIprar in 19;i4 as 
Master of the KitiK's Music, and in 1935 
orf?anised a pri’eat clmral concert at the 
Albert Hall to mark Georpre V's .iuhilee. 
He was a prolific coinT>os(U*, cspcciallj'^ of 
vocal ninsic. Probably Ins best known 
piece, hoAvever, is the Snlcnni Mvlodu for 
oi’Ran and orchestra. His most important 
contribution to the musical life of Ids time 
was less in composition than as ttmeher, 
adjudicator, and lecturer. 

Davies, Hubert Henry (1876 1917), 
playwrii^ht, b. Woodley, Cheshire. Kduc. 
at private schools, he went in 1893 to 
San Francisco, and he<*anic a jtnirnalist 
and writer of sketches. Returning’ to 
England, 1901, he produced plays in 
London: Mm Gorrinfff's Xeckhtrr, 1903: 
Cansin Kafc, HKh't; ('ijuthia, 1901; (Vip/rtrui 
Drew on Lvare, 1905; The 1907, 

Lwin h'ppin{j*s Laivsnii. 1908; Deris. 
1909; .1 Siufjle Mnn^ 1910; I)oormats\ 
1912; and Onivasf, 1914. Work us hospital 
orderly in F'rance bnike his Ijcalth. He 
was recuperating at Robin Hood’s Ray 
W’fioii his oveix*oat and stick w’cre found 
near the cliff edge. He was never seen 
again. 

Davies, John (c. 1,505 -1618), poet and 
writing-master, h. Hereford. Said to be 
the best T)emnan of Ids age, he nnmbered 
Prince Henry among his pupils. His 
I)oeins are somewhat prolix and tedious, 
liis chief work being Afirroeosmos^ 1603, 
W'hich is based on Sylvester’s trans. of the 
Semaiiiifi of dti Rartas. His Scovrfie of 
Folly ^ 1611, has verses addressed to 

numerous contemporaries, including 
Shakespeare. Others of his works are 
WiUrs Pilurimaye, 1610, The Mvses 
Dcicrifiee, 1612, and The Wrifiiiy School- 
mmder, 1633. His comnlctc works were 
ed. by Dr. A. R. Grosart, 1878. 

Davies, or Davis, Sir John (1569-1626), 
poet and lawyer, h. Tisbury, Wiltshire. 
He was ediic. at Winchester and Ox¬ 
ford, and called to the Rar in 1595. 
He seems to have cnjo.ved a reputation 
for wit, and wrote many epigrams tis well 
as poems. James I took him into favour, 
and made him solicitor-general of Ireland 
in 1603, and 3 years later attorney- 
general, when he was created serjeant-at- 
arms. Ho was appointed lord chief 
justice 8h<jrtl.v before his sudden death. 
In conjunction with Sir Robert Cotton 
he foumlcd the Society of Antiejuaries. 
His best known works are tla^ i)hilo8ophic 
poems Orchmlray in whicli the world is 
exhibittid as a dance, 1.50f;, and Nosre. 
Teipsum, a poem on human learning and 
immortality, 1599. Uis works were ed. 
by Dr A. B. Grosart, 1869 76. He must 
not be confused with John Davies of 
Hereford (g.v.). 


Davies, John( 1679-1732), classical scholar 
and critic, b. London. Ills father was a 
morcdiant of Cambridge, his mother being 
a daughter of Sir John Tnrton, a judge of 
the king’s bench, lie was educated at 
(,’liarterhouHe School and at Queens* 
College, Ckunbridgo, and subsequently 
bccjime president of the college. 1). 
edited several of Cicero’s phil 080 i)hical 
writings, but his work is marred by too 
free use of emendation. 

Davies, Sir Louis Henry (184.5-1924), 
C'^anadian jinist and IJboral statesman, 
/>. Prince Edward Is., son of Hon. Renja- 
miu D. He was called to the Rar in 1867, 
soliciRw-general, 1869. 1871-2. Loader 
of opposition in Legislative Assembly, 
1873. Premier and attorney-general, 
Prince Edward Is., 1876-9. Elected to 
dominion Parliament, 1882. Minister of 
marine and fisheries, 1896-1901. On 
commission at (thiebec, 1898-9, to 
settle questions with IJ.S.A. In Lotidon 
on Rchring Sea business, 1899 and 1900. 
Judge, (’anadinn HUT)reme court, 1901; 
chief justice, 1918. Privy C^onncillor, 1919. 

Davies. Mary (1855- 1930), mezzo- 
soprano, b. I^oTulon. Of Welsh parentage, 
she was trained us a pnblh’ singer, and in 
1880 created the part of Margaret in the 
Fhig. version ot Hcrlioz’s Faust. Took part 
in most of the Eng. musical festivals, and 
h»r many years sang at the London ballad 
concerts as their leading soprano. 

Davies, Sarah Emily (1830 -1921), femi¬ 
nist, b. at Soutliainpton, daughter of a 
edengjunan. and cduc. at homo. She was 
secretary of a committee (1864) demandbig 
access of girls to C’ambridge local exami¬ 
nations-n demand gi'untcd in 186,5; 
and was honorary secretary of a move¬ 
ment (1867) inaugurating Hitchir) College, 
rehouHc<l at Girton (q.v.), 1H73, D. being 
mistress tliere for 2 years. Fronr 1870 to 
1873 she was a member of the London 
Sebool Board. She agitated with succesa 
(1874) for London Piiiv. degi’ees for 
women. 

Davies, Thomas Witton (1851-1923), 
Hel). scholar; 1880-91, prof, of classics, 
Hch., and mathematics at Baptist (/ol- 
Icge, Ha\crfordwcst; 1892 9, hudurer in 
Arabic and .Syriac at Vriiv. ('ollcgo, 
Nottingham; 1899 1906, prof, of Hch. 
and O.T. literalui-e at the Raidist College, 
Bangor; afterwards, and till 1921, i»rof. of 
Semitic languages in N. Wales Univ. 
Amongst his numerous pul>s. are Oriental 
Studies in Great Britain, 1892; Magic^ 
Divination, and Demanolngy among th% 
Hebrews and their Neighbours, 1898; The 
Seripturrs of the Old Testament, 1900; 
Century Jtibfe: Psalms, vol. il, 1906; 
Welsh Political and Fdueational fjcaders, 
1907; Fzra, Nehemiah, and Esther, 1909; 
Ontstmuiing Literary and Ilunum Factors 
in Life, 1911; and Bel and the Dragon, 
1913. 

Davies, W, D., gcuernlly known an 
Karri Davies, b. at Karridale, Atistralia. 
He went to S. Africa and came into public 
notice during the agitation of the IIit- 
landers in the Transvmil against the 
Kruger regime, and was a member of the 
Transvaal Reform Committee: he won 
arrested with other members on the failure 
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of the Janiowm Bald in 1897. Sentenced 
to 2 years* iraprisonmont and a heavy 
line, he and Wools-Sampson alone refused 
to appeal agrainst the sentences and wore 
retained on the liberation of the other 
prisoners. He fouffht in the S. Afiican 
war (1899-1902), wtis wounded at Eland- 
sloaffte, and was present at the relief of 
Mafekinff. 

Davies, William Henry (1871-1940), 
poet, }>. Newport, Monmouth, of Welsh 
parentage. Apprenticed to a pictm^- 
franie luaker, he gave up this trade and 
became a tramp and pedlar. At the age 
of 22 he wont to America and worked at 
fiiiit-pUiking and os a cattle-man. He 
learned the hobo’s art of ‘train-jumping,* 
but while trying this at Renfrew, On¬ 
tario, he slipped and his Hght log was 
severed at the ankle. lieturning to 
England ho started to write, keeping 
himself by peddling laces and pins and 
singing in the streets. His first book of 
verse, 7'hr Soul's Drstroycr, 190.5. was sent 
to various literary people, who befn<*ndod 
him. Hernard .Shaw hcsliJod him to 
he<‘ome known ami Edward Thomas lent 
Idni a cottage at Sevonoaks, wliere ho 
wrot<* 7'hr Autohionraphu of a Suprr- 
Tranij), 1907, which made him famous, 
in 1911 he was awarded a (Ivil List 
pension, and in 1920 the* Eniv. of Wales 
imide him an Uj.H. His books of verse 
number a, score, and his ('ollrcted Porrrut, 
194,‘i, eonUiins over 000 pieces. The 
(•oiitrast between his life and his work is 
striking, for his lyric’ts are like the most 
delicate KUzabethan v(;rse. He also 
wrote another auUihiographieal work, 
fMtiT Daus, 1925. See T. Moult, IV, H, 
/>arie.s, 19,34. 

Da Vinci, see Lf.onaupo da Vixcr. 

Davis, Bette (1908- ), Amer. actress, b. 
Lowell, MasHachusetts. educ. Cushing 
Academy, Mariarden School of Dancing, 
and .lohn Murray Anderson Drama Stdiool, 
Slie made her d^*but In Broadway, and 
aft«*r other llroadwny sliows entered films 
ill 7'he Mait JVho Played God, 1932. She 
twice won the Academy Award for tlie 
best actress: in 1935, for IMnyerous, and 
in 1938, for Jezebel. She has given many 
other outstanding dramatic performances 
in such films as Of Hvvtan Utmdnye, Dark 
Victory, All 7'hi8 ami TJeaven 7’oo, J'he: 
Letter, Now Voyager, I'he Corn is Green, 
and The LitUc Foxes. 

Davis, Cushman Kellogg (1838-1900), 
Amer. i>olitieal leaden’ and lawyer, served 
during Cdvil war in the Federal Volunteers; 
i>tH!ame prominent in state politico as a 
Hepubliean; from 1874 to 1876 he was 
governor of Minnesota; from 1887 U.S. 
senator. Had groat influence on Amer. 
foreign polit^y, and signed ilio ti’caty of 
Paris after the Sp.-Amer. war. 

Davis, Elmer Holmes (1890- ), Amer. 
writor and radio news commontator, b. at 
Aurora, Indiana, T^S.A. Ithodes scholar. 
Queen’s College, Oxford; D.A., 1912. On 
editorial staff of Adventure, 1913-14, and 
New York Times, 1914-24. News com¬ 
mentator, Columbia Hroadcasting System, 
1939-42; and Amer. Broadcasting Co. 
from 1945. Director, Ottlco of War Infor¬ 
mation, U.S. Gov,, 1942-5. President of 
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council of the Authors’ League of America, 
1939-41. Pub. Times Have Changed, 
1923; Friends of Mr Sweeney, 1925; 
Strange Werman, 1927; Giant Killer, 
1928; Morals ffrr Moderns (short stories), 
1930; Love Among the liuins (short 
stories), 1935; and Not to Mention the War, 
1940. 

Davis, Henry William Carless (1874- 
1928), historian, educ. at Weymouth 
College and Balliol C^ollege, Oxford. 
He was a lecturer at New College, 1897- 
1899; at Balliol from 1899. In 1925 he 
become regins prof, of modern hist, at 
f)xford. T). was an outstanding medieva¬ 
list. His pubs, include Charlernagne, 
1900; England under the Nornmna and 
Angevins, 1905; and Medieval Europe, 
1911. 

Davis, Henry Winter (1817-65), Amer. 
political leader, b. Annapolis, Maiyland. 
Served in the National House of Repre- 
sentiitives as a Know Nothing, 1855—60. 
After Lincoln’s election he became a 
Republican; he opposed Lincoln’s plan 
for the reconstruction of the S. states, and 
issued with Benjamin Wade of Ohio the 
‘ Wade-Davis manifesto,* which denounced 
Lincoln. In 1860 dcJcUned nomination to 
the vice-prc^sidency. Chairman of com¬ 
mittee of foreign affairs, 1863-5. Pub. The 
fVar of Ormitzd anti Ahriman in the 
Nineteenth Century, 1853, against the 
slave-holders. 

Davis, Jefferson (1808-89). only presi¬ 
dent of the confederate states during the 
Amer. Civil war, b, Fairview, Kentucky. 
D.’s father Samuel was of Welsh extrac¬ 
tion. After attending schools in Ken¬ 
tucky and Mississippi, he studied at old 
Transylvania College in his native state 
1821-4, and then attended the U.S. 
Military Academy, from which he 
graduated in 1828. He remained in the 
U.S. Army for 7 years, and distinguished 
himself as a young officer in the Black 
Hawk Indian war of 1833. Marrying a 
daughter of Col., afterwards Gen. and 
President, Zachary Taylor, lie bought a 
cotton plantation in Mississippi, where he 
made a comfortable fortune. He lost his 
first wife of fever after 3 months, and 
afterwards married Varina Howell of 
Mississippi, For a long time thereafter 
he devoted himself to his books and his 
plantation. As be treated his own slaves 
kindly and gave them a large measure of 
self-government, be became a convinced 
supporter of African slavery, really 
believing that all slave-holders treats 
their human property in as benevolent a 
manner as he did. Ho was elected to the 
National House of Representatives In 
1845, but on the outbreak of the war with 
Mexico resigned this post and went to 
battle as colonel of a vohmteer regiment, 
the ‘Mississippi Rifles,* in the army led by 
his father-in-law. lie served with dis¬ 
tinction at the battle of Monterey, and on 
22 Feb. 1874 became something like a 
national hero iH^canse ho saved the day at 
the battle of Buena Visttv. In the same 
year he was elected to the U.S. Senate, and 
wfis made chairman of its oommitteo on 
inilittiry affairs. He ran for governor of 
Mississippi in 1851, but was defeated. 
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President Franklin Pierce made him 
secretary for war In his Cabinet in 1853. 
D. eneiwtioally Improved the army, and 
pushed the oonstructlon of coast defences 
and the survey of the far W. for future 
railway lines. Once more elected to the 
Senate in 1857, he became the leader of 
the S. democrats. The election of Lincoln 
as president in the fateful campaign in 
1860 caused D. to burn his bridges. In 
the Senate ho passionately asserted the 
right of the S. slave-holding states to 
secede from the union and form a separate 
nation. When Mississippi formally seceded 
and joined the confederacy, D. fondly 
hoped to lead Mississippi troops in the 
coming armed conflict, but to his dismay 
the S. congress on 9 Feb. 1861 chose him 
as provisional president of the confederacy. 
In a later election by the people he was 
again chosen president, 22 Feb. 1862. 
In the war D. blundered by retaining the 
services of generals who had been shown 
to be unfit for their ttisk. Press and 
public began to turn against him, and 
Gen. Lee might have been able to seize 
supreme power if loyalty to the gov. had 
not been his first and his last word. 
When Klclimond, the cap., fell into Union 
hands, D. moved first to Danville, Vir¬ 
ginia, thence to Greensboro, N. Carolina, 
and was finally captured near Irwinville, 
Georgia, 10 May 1865. Manacled and 
harshly treated, he was confined in 
Fortress Monroe, Virginia. Sev. eflforts 
were made to connect him with the 
assassination of Lincoln and with the 
harsh treatment of prisoners at Anderson- 
ville, but without success. Two indict¬ 
ments for treason were found against 
him and for two years he was refused 
trial or bail. This cruelty aroused the 
sympathy of the people of the S., who 
looked upon D. as a martyr to their cause, 
and in largo measure reinstated him in 
the esteem he had lost on account of his 
blunders. Fmaiiy (1867) he was admitted 
to bail; many of his former political 
opponents sto^ as sureties, while Charles 
O’Connor, a leader of the New York Bar, 
volunteered to defend him. O’Connor 
moved to quash the indictment on which 

D, was brought to trial, but the court of 
3 Judges was divided. The matter was 
then certified to the Supreme Court, but 
no decision of which there is record was 
ever announced by that tribunal, and 
meanwhile the administration dismissed 
the prosecution and discharged D., who 
went to Canada. He benefited from the 
general amnesty of 1868 and returned to 
‘Beauvoir,’ Mississippi, where he spent the 
rest of his life quietly, refusing to take any 
part in politics. He d. suddenly in New 
Orleans. He wrote sev. books, one of 
which was The Rise ar^ 

Confederate Oovemment, 1»81. aim 

United States. History. Mrs Vanna 
HoweU Davis. Jeffersem Hams, 

1890; lives by F. H. Alfriend, 1868; 

E. A. Pollard, 1869; W. E. Dodd. 1907; 
Allen Tate, 1929; and Robert McEIroy, 
1937- also W. K. Dodd, Statesmen of the 
Old SoM. 1929; R. W. Patrick, Jefferson 
Danis and His Cainnet, 1944. 

JDavii, John (1650-1605), navigator, 


considered the father of Arctic discovery, 
6. Stoke Gabriel, near Dartmouth, Devon. 
In his early days he made various expedi¬ 
tions around Greenland, and after 
suffering many reverses of fortune 
sncceodcd in pushing through the strait 
which bears his name to Baflin Bay. His 
next voyages were in the S. Seas. In 1597 
he took a Dutch vessel to the E. Indies, 
and had trouble in Madagascar. He then 
undert.ook a short expedition as major of 
the fleet. He wrote The Seaman's 
Secrets, 1594, and The World's Hydro- 
graphical De^eription, 1595. See life by 
C. R. Markham, 1889. 

Davis, Sir John, see Davies. 

Davis, Mortimer Barnett (1866-1928). 
Canadian financier, president of tlie Im¬ 
perial Tobacco Company of Canada and 
chairman of the (’anadian Industrial 
Alcohol Company, besides being a director 
of the Royal Bank of Canada and u 
member of sev. other great commercial 
conc^iriiH ill the dominion. He was often 
styled ‘the tobacco king of C’a.nada,’ and 
gave munificent amounts to philanthropic 
concerns. 

Davis, Richard Harding (1864 1916), 
Amer. novelist and journalist, b. Phila¬ 
delphia, son of L. Clarke 1)., editor of the 
Huhlic Ledger, and Rebecca Harding 1)., 
novelist. Throughout the yp.-Amor. war 
he acted as war correspondent. He 
served in the same capacity during the 
Boer war in S. Africa. He wrote sev. 
books Isolating to those campaigns, as well 
as a large numbiT of novels; also a play 
entitled 'i'he. Dictator, produc^ed at the 
Comedy Theatre, London, May 1905. In 
1914 he WHS ill Mexico as war correspon¬ 
dent of the \efr York 7'ribune. Later he 
iveiit to Belgium. He WToto With the 
Allies and Somewhere in Frant^e, 1915. 

Davis, Thomas Osborne (1814-45), Irish 
poet and journalist. He attached himself 
to the party of Daniel O’Connell (q.v.), and 
worked on the committee of the Repeal 
Association, 1841. In conjunction with 
J. B. Dillon and Charles Gavan Duffy iie 
started tint weekly paper The Aaiion, ami 
his best work appeared in this, comprising 
some fine lyrics such as the Latmni for 
Owen Roe o'Neill \ The Battle of Fontenoy. 
etc., and liistorical sketches. ’iVoublc 
arose between O’tkmnell and the Young 
Ireland party, us they weix? called, and D. 
was attacked on the plea that lie was 
anti-tJatliolic. but he retained a strong 
mrtuenco on his party until his early death 
from scarlet fever. See Sir C. Gavan 
DuiT 3 % Thomas Davis, 1896. 

Davis, William Morris (1850 1934), 
geographer ami geologist, son of Edwaril 
Mon'ls, b. Idiiladelpliia. Educ. at Har¬ 
vard Uiiiv,, he tfiught geology and 
geography Uicre in 1876 and 1878 
respectively. His prin. pubs, are Kle- 
mentary Metemology, 1894; Physical 
Oeography, 1899; ELcmc.ntary Physical 
(pAigraphy, 1902; Tfte Trinssic Fonmitum 
fd Oonneeiicut and Oeogrnphical Essays, 
1909; A Handbook on Northern France 
1J18; and inunerous articles in scientific 
jonriials. 

Davis Cup, presented by Dwight F. 
Davis of .St Louis In 1900 for competition 
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amongr teams of players from different 
lands. Conditions for D. C. were sub* 
mltted by United States L.T.A. to the 
Lawn Tennis Association in London on 
16 Jan. 1900. The regulations liave since 
been revised and the competition is now 
trailed the International Lawn Tennis 
(y’hamplonship. It is a knock-out men’s 
tenuis tournament between nations. 
Singles and doubles are played; lies are 
drawn for. The challenging nations play 
off among themselves for the right to 
fhallenge the champion nation, and the 
challenge tie is played in the tiountry of 
the champion nation. The U.S.A. has hold 
the cup 18 times, Great Britain 9 times, 
Australasia 14 times, and France 6 times 
during the years 1900-56. During the 
Second World War Australia retained the 
1). (J., being unchallenged after their 
vict<»ry in 1939. 

Davis Strait separates N. America and 
Greenland, jrdning Baffin Bay with the 
Atlantic Ocean. The nfimo is derived 
from Jolm Davis, who was the first to 
explore it in 1585. It is from 160 to 180 
m. across nt the narrowest point, and the 
gi*c‘ 0 tt> 8 t depth is about 950 fathoms. 

Davison, William (c. 1541- 1608), secre¬ 
tary to Queen Elizabeth 1. Of Scottish 
birth, and a friend of the FiUrl of Leicester, 
he was employed on various diplomatic 
niis8i(»ns by the qucMui. Ho became a 
member of Parliament, a privy councilh»r, 
and in 1586 assistant to the (luoen’s 
secretary, Walsingharn (q.v.). He Immght 
the warrant for the execution of Mary 
Queen of Scoots for Elizabeth’s signature. 
Afterwards, the queen alleged that D. had 
gone beyond his instructions and acted 
over-hastily. D, w'as heavily fined and 
imprisoned for 2 years. After his release 
he was made clerk of the treasury. 

Davisson, Clinton Joseph (1881 ), 

Amer. physicist, 5. Bloomingtcm, Kdue. 
at univ. of Chicago and Princtcton Univ., 
1908-11. Instrnetor in ptiysies, < Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, 
1911-17. Member of teclinical staff of 
the Bell telephone laboratories, New York 
city, 1917-46. Known for n^searches in 
electricity, magnetism, and radiant energy. 
Discovered (witli L, H. Gernier) the 
<iiffraetion of electrons by crystals, 1937. 
(’omsUxrk prize, 1928; Elliot-f^rtisson 
medal, 1931; Hughes medal of tlie Royal 
Society, 1935. Shared Nobel Prize for 
physics with George Puget Thompson, 
1937. Member of tlie National Research 
Conneil. 1928-31 and 1933 6. Pub. 
papers on tliermionics, radiatimi, electron 
diffnicrtion, and electron lenses in scientifle 
journals. 

Davitt. Michael (1846-1906), Irish 
Nationalist politician, 5. c<k Mayo. 
His father Iiaving boon evicted in 1851, 
the boy started life in a Lancjishire cotton 
mill, but in 1857 a machinery accident 
resulted in the loss of his right arm. In 
1865 he joined the Fenians (q.v.), and 

> ears later was arrested on the charge of 
importing fire-arms into Ireland, and wtis 
sentenced to 15 years’ penal servitude. 
Released after 7 years he returned to 
Ireland In 1879, and helped Parnell (q.v.) 
to start the Laud League, wdth the result 


that he was re-arrested, but released on 
tioket^f-leave again in 1889. He was then 
elected to Parliament as Nationalist 
member for Meath, but as a convict was 
not aUowed to sit. He was one of the 
respondents before the Parnell Commis¬ 
sion (1888-90), and spoke for 6 days in 
his defence. He was elected to Parlia¬ 
ment on 3 subsequent occasions, but never 
sat for any length of time. He wrote a 
good deal and was bitterly anti-Eng, and 
anti-clerical. 

Davos, mt valley in the canton of the 
Orisons, Switzerland. Its 2 prin. villages 
are Davos-Platz and Davos-Dorf (with 
11,000 mainly Ih'otestant inhab.), which 
are 5015 ft above sea level. They are 
situated 40 m. E. of Chur. The valley 
is sheltered from the cold winds and 
enjoys brilliant sunshine, and these facts 
being noted by Dr Spengler in 1865, he 
advocated the place for consumptive 
patients, and the valley has since become 
a famous winter resort for those suffering 
from the disease. There arc many hotels 
and sanatoria, and the winter sports 
attract many visitors. 

Davout, Louis Nicolas, Duke of Auer- 
sthdt and Prince of Eckmiihl (also Davodt 
and Davoust) (1770-1823), marshal of 
France, and one of the most brilliant of 
Napoleon’s generals: b. at Annoux. He 
went through the Rhino campaimas of 
1794-5 and on the expedition to Egypt 
with Bonaparte. After the Marengo 
campaign he became general of div., and 
when Napoleon became emperor was 
created a marshal of France, was in 
command of the 3rd Corps of the Grande 
Arm6e ot Austerlitz, and with a single 
corps won the victory of Auerst&dt against 
the main Prussian Anny. He was made 
Duke of Auorstadt in 1808. After being 
governor of Poland he took part in the 
war with Austria (1809), and was made 
liince of Eckmiihl. He organised the 
army for the Russian oampai^, through¬ 
out which he commanded tlie 1st Corps, 
and in 1813 he sustained the siege 
of Hamburg. He retired on the 
restoration, joining Napoleon on his re¬ 
turn from Elba, when he became minister 
of war, and was left in command of Paris 
after \\AterIoo. His stern discipline 
made the troops he commanded the most 
trustworthy in Napoleon’s armies, and his 
severity and extortion in conquered ter¬ 
ritories w ere in execution of the emperor’s 
orders. At the second restoration ne was 
deprived of all his titles, hut in 1817 
tliey W'ore restored to him. 

Davy, Sir Humphry (1778-1829), chemist, 
b. Penzance, Cornwall. His father was a 
woodcarver. He was eduo, at Truro, 
studied medicine and set up as a doctor, 
devoting his leisure to chemical research. 
I’lio rt>8ult8 of his experiments were pub. 
by Dr Beddoes, w^ho made him superin¬ 
tendent of the I’neumatic Institute. 
This led to his appointment to the post of 
assistant lectiuer of chem. to the Royal 
Institution, London, where his brilliant 
scientific success, his versatility, and 
originality brought him recognition and 
fame, which spread ahix>ad. In 1807 he 
delivered a remarkable Bakerian lecture 
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on ‘Some Cheiniciil Afirenclee of Eleo- 
tirioity,’ embodying the results of experi¬ 
ments ho had been making for some time. 
It revolutionised the scientific world, and 
France bestowed on Idra the Nai)oleon 

g rize of 3000 francs. In these experiments 
e discovered sodium and potiissium. He 
planned the ventilation of the House of 
Lords, and in 1812 was knighted by the 
prince regent, the same year marrying Mrs 
Apreece, daughter and heiress of (.Uiarles 
Kerr of KtOso. With Faraday lie visited 
the Continent, where ho met leading 
contemporary scientists: Ampbi'e, Cuvier 
(qq.v.), Chevreul and Humboldt (qq.v.). 
On his icturn to England his investigations 
into the causes of fire damp resulted in his 
invention of the miners’ safety lamp. 
Numerous honours followed, lie was 
made harouet and president of the Royal 
Society. Failing heivlth necessitated his 
leaving England, and he d. at Ceneva. 



.mu HUMPHRY PAW 

A ri engraving after a painting by 
Sir I’hornas Lawrence 


His collected works were ed. by his 
brother, John D. (1839-41). See lives by 
J. A. Paris, 1831; J. Davy, 1836; Sir T. E. 
Thorpe, 1896; and P. A. (iuye, 1907. 

Davy, John (1763-1824), musician, b. 
near Exeter, and d. London. He wrote 
music for many stage piecc^s and numerous i 
son^, the best known of which is ‘ The Bay 
of Biscay.’ 

Davy Jones, a sailors’ term personifying 
the depths of the sea in their evil aspect as 
the grave of drowned men. The s(*eonfl 
word is probably a corruption of ‘Jonah,’ i 
from the biblical story, and ‘ Davy ’ may 
have been added as the natural (,’hristian 
name for a well-known Welsh surname. 
‘Davy Jones’s Loe.ker’ is a further 
elaboration of the figure. 

Davy Lamp, form of safety lamp, nst*d 
especially in mines, which will allow an 
illuminant to be burnt in it without 
danger of explosion from the explosive 
gases often generated in the passages of 


the mine. The principle of these lamps 
is that sufficient air should be allowed to 
enter to allow the light to burn, while at 
the same time the flame or gases of com¬ 
bustion should not escape at a temp, which 
would canse ignition of the explosive gast^s 
In the mine. Sir Humphry D. in 1816 in¬ 
vented the lamp which has since then 
borne his name. It consists of n- cylin¬ 
drical lamp, to which air is admitted at 
the bottom, and covertul by a cHg(' of iron 
wire gauze, tlic niosh of which was at that 
time of 789 apertures to the s(i. in. This 
standard has been reduced. The lamp is 
in 2 parts, lotskcd together so that <ince 
lighted the gauze cannot he removed. 
Many improved lamps have been made f)n 
this system, eKi)ecially to prevent the 
Inflammable gases, travelling at high 
velfuutles, being forced back into th<' 
lann>* 

Dawes, Charles Gates (186.') 19J1). 
Amer. hrig.-gon. of cngi!ieei*s and financial 
export; h. Marietta, Ohio, soji of (leu. 
Rufus R. D. (.'omptrollor of the cur¬ 
rency, 1897-1902. In First W'orhl War 
inaj. of eiigiimers in I’rance from 1917. 
bot*aine member of Allied Purchasing 
Board, in liOH brig.-gen. Appointed by 
Reparations (Commission to pre.side f»ver 
committee for examining Germany’s 
capacity for ((‘paiat-ion payments, which 
sat in Paris .Inn.-April 1924, and who-^e 
i*eport of 19 April submitted so-called 
Dawes Plan (q.v.). In 1924 eleirted vice- 
president I'.S.A. for term 1925 9. 
Recciv(‘(l the Nobel peace prize in 192."). 
Ainhas. to the eourt of St James, 1929. 
Pub. A Journal of the (freaf War. n>:’0. 
Jfrfjarations. 1939, and Journal os 
Ambossador h* dreat Jiritain, 1939. 

Dawes, William Rutter (1799 1868), 
astronomer, h. London, who made a name 
by his observations arid imuisuremcnlH of 
i the double staiH. He made an early 
I observation of the dusky ring of Satiini. 

I 18.')0, and in 18.').') ^^on the gold medal of 
I the Royal Astronomical Society, 
j Dawes Plan. This wjls the* nuriu* given 
to the Mi hemc* (evolved by the c,ommitt<H* 
of expert.s set up to investigutc th(^ 
financial (amditi«>Tis in Germany and to 
settle th<‘ amount of money wlih^h Ger¬ 
many could pay as reiiaration for war 
damage—such amount to without 
prejudice to tla^ balancing of the Ger. 
budget and the stabilising of Ger. currency. 
In 1923 the Ger. Gov., forced by severe 
economic ])re.Hsure, ai)pliocl to the Repara¬ 
tions Gonmiission under Act 234 of the 
treaty of VersailleH for an investigation of 
Ger. economic resources and her capacity 
to pay. This application was followed by 
a notilicaiion to the elTeet that for the time 
being (Jeruianv was unable to pay for 
! deliveries in kind. The application was 
gninted and the Reparations Commission 
decided to appoint 2 commiit<H?H; (1) the 
Dawes (..'ommittcKi to Investigate and 
report as above; (2) the McKenna Com¬ 
mittee to inquire into, and report uiion, 
the flight of (ier. capital abroad since the 
urmisUce. The Dawes Committee was 
presided over by (k G. Dawes, C.S.A., and 
the other inombers wore O. 1). Young, 
IkS.A.; R, M. Klndorsloy and J. C:. 
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stamp, Great Britain; J. Parmentier and 
E, Alux. France; A. Pirelli and F. Flora, 
Italy; E. Francqui and M. Houtard, 
Bel^uin. The Riat of the commlttee'H 
report (which hectime the baeiH for the 
evcntnal Betticment) may be Riven in 
these wordH: * Beyond the fixed annuity 
which shall be normally 2i milliard Rold 
marks there will be no longer any other 
liabilities arisiiiR out of the treaty of 
Versailles or th(‘ world war. ’ The. nonnal 
annuity of 2| milliard Rold marks was to 
be obtained frfim the followiiiR sources: 

1,250 million from custoTns duties and 
tjonsumption taxes 

060 million from the railways 

290 million from the transport tax 1 

_300 million from industry 
2,500 million j 

And the normal annuity was to be 
readied in tla^ tifth year. The actual i 

payments made were: I 

fifo/d marh’S j 

1924 5 . . . . 1,000 

1925 0 . . . . 1,220 ; 

]92(r 7 .... 1,500 ! 

1927-S .... 1.750 

1928 9 . . . . 2,500 

The standard tiRure was reached on 
1 .Sept. 1928, and an additional payment 
hecaine liable aft('r the idose of the year 
1928 9 (Nilenlated on an index of pros- 
)erity, based on certain trade returns, 
>udRet receipts, and expenditure. et<!. 
In 1930 the D. P. Rav«^ way to the YounR 
Plan (q.v.), hut in 1934 Germany’s 
financial position .so deteriorat(‘d that the 
(!Jer. Gov. declared a moratorium on lioth 
loans. Thennipon tla* Brit. Gov. an¬ 
nounced that It would be necessary to 
initiate an <‘xehanRe elcanuR arraiiReinent' 
bj' wldch holders of th(‘ Ifians miRlit be j 
paid with interest. and an ex<*hanRe aRree- 
inent was eventually eoncliulcd. Ser, (;. 
BerRUiann, 77/e Jlifitory of Ifeparatioria, ! 
1927. 

Dawkins, Sir William Boyd (1838 -1929). 
RColoRist wlio bc<*ame in his day the d/ij en 
of EnR. arehaeoloRists. In 1802 he jcuned 
the (JeoloRical Survey of Gi*cat Britain, 
and in 1874 becaTH(> prof, of RooloRy at 
Maneht‘ster. His researches in connec¬ 
tion with the eave-dwcllcrs of ])rehistoric 
times had Rreat influence on prchisUiric 
studies in Brit^iiu. His (Urre Jiuntivg^ 
1874, and Early Alan in Uritain^ 1880, are | 
chissics of Ids ])eriod, and they may still he 1 
I’CNvd with prolU as a record of the dilHcuI- j 
ties with which early students laid to 
contend. His prin. RColoRieal pub. w'as 
British Blristocene JMnmmaJia, 1800 87. 
J). had much to do with tla^ Kentisli coal- 


bathors and invalids throuRhotit the year. 
Pop. 7612. 

Dawn, see Twujoht. The colours of 
the sunrise at D. are not so warm as those 
of sunset, since the air is clear and there is 
less diffusion of liRht rays. The order of 
D. colours is deep red, then oranRe, Rold, 
and clear briRht yellow, the reverse order 
of the Hunse.t colours. The duration of D. 
is shorter than that of twiliRht. 

Dawson, Charles (1880-1938), antif|mu*yi 
amateur ROoloRist, and, by profession, a 
solicitor. His name wdll be remembered 
for his discovery, betwetui the years 1911 
and 1913, of what was known as the Pilt- 
down man wldch has recently been shown 
to be a foiRory. See Pu.tdowx Man. 

Dawson, Christopher (1889- ), philoso- 

piier and historian, educated at Trinity 
t^olIeRe, Oxford. Lecturer in the hist, of 
<‘uIturo, Univ. CollcRe, Exeter, 1930 -6; 
Forwood lecturer in the philosophy of 
reliRion, Liverpool, 1934; Gifford leetimer 
(EdinhurRh), 1947 and 1948. Pubs, 
include I^rogress and Beligion, 1929; 
77a’. Making of Europe^ 1932; The Judge- 
nwnt of the Nations^ 1943; Religion and 
1948; Religion and the Rise of 
H'es/ern Culture, 1950; Understanding 
Europe, 1952; Medieval Essays, 1954. 

Dawson, George (1821-70), noncon¬ 
formist divine, h. London. He entered 
tb<» Baptist ndnistry and in 1843 went l-o 
Hickinmi.sworth, romoving in 1844 to 
Mount Zion, BirrninRham. IHs unortlio- 
do.v vhms led him to resiRii, and bis 
followers built t he Church of the Saviour 
for him. Hero for nearly 30 yeai*8 he 
drew a IniRe number of people by his 
eloquence sind freedom of thoiiRbt. 
(.’ariyle and Emerson were amoiiR his 
friends. 

Dawson, George Mercer (1849-1901), 
RcoloRi.st, b. Pictou, Nova Scotia, sou of 
Sir .foliii \\ in I), (q.v.). He held the post 
of RcoloRist and naturalist to the N. 
Ainer. l)oundary commission (1873), 
.s('rvc<l on the .staff of the GeoloRical Sur¬ 
vey of (’anada, becominR dirtKtor in 1895. 
He had c harge of the Yukon expedition 
in 1887. and Dawson City is named after 
him. He w*as one of the HchriuR Sea 
commissioiu*i*H (1891), and went to Paris 
on the Arbitration Board. He wrote The 
British Cobanes in America, 1892, and 
many scicntillc papers and reports. 

Dawson, Henry (1811-78), painter, 
0. Hull. Had little art traiiiiuR but Rained 
reputation in N. of EnRland for landscape 
and marine p/iiritiiiR. He moved to 
Loudon in 1850 and had some success 
with pictui'cs sbovviuR the influence of 
Turner, c.r. his ‘(ireenwich’ and ‘Wooden 
Walls.’ 

Dawson, Sir John William (1820-99), 
RooloRist, b. Pictou, Nova Scotia. He 


field and th<^ proposed (’haiinel tunnel. studied at EdinhurRh XJniv,, and on 
Dawley, m b. dist. of EiiRlaud, in Shrop- settUiiR dow n to educational work in 
shire, situated on Shrop.shirt^ Ihiion C’aiial, Nova Scotia undertook a geoloRical 
and in the WellinRton div., 4 m. SE. of survey of the country, publishiriR bis 
that place. Coal and iron are worked, ix^sults in Acadian Geology, 1855. The 
Pop. 8390 (1954). same year he became prof, of Rcology and 

Dawlish, tn and watorinR-plaoe in principal of McGill ColleRo and Univ., 
Devon, EnRland, 11 m. from Exeter; a Montreal, and in 1862 w’as elected F.K.S., 
stream called Dawlish Water runs throiiRh becoming the first president of the Iloyal 
its conti'e. D. is a great resort for sea- Soeietj^ of Canada. In 1884 he was 
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knigrlited, and in 1893 was nominated 
emeritus principal, prof., and honorary 
curator of the Redpath Museum. D. 
did grroat service to greolopry and education. 
He took a leading part In the movement 
for the improvement of women’s educa¬ 
tion, and brought the whole school system 
of the prov. to a higher level of elttciency. 
Among his numerous works are Archma, 
1858; Storif of the Earth and Man, 1872; 
Origin of the Worlds 1877; Fossil Men, 
1878; Egypt and Syria, 1885; The 
Meeting-place of Geology and History, 1894; 
and Relics of Primeval Life, 1897. 

Dawson City, city of the Canadian 
Yukon dist. and centre of the Klondike 
goldfields. The tn was founded in 1898 
at the time of the first gold rush, and 
though partially de8tit»yed by fire In 1899 
l>ecame a well-ostab. mining city, with 
places of entertainment and hotels. It 
enjoys the sorvicjes of a fleet of riv. 
steamers and telcgi'aphic communhjation 
connecting it witli tlie upper and lower 
Yukon. In spite of the cllmat<^, which 
tends to extremes, wheat, barley, and oats 
have been sueeessfnlly cultivated there. 
The pop., which htis been exUvmely 
fluctuating, dwindled from 30,000 in 
1898 to 783 in 1951 owing to the ex¬ 
haustion of the Klondike goldfields. 

Dawson of Penn, Bertrand Edward 
Dawson, first Baron and Visoount (1864- 
1945), court physician, son of Henry 
D., F.R.I.B.A., of Purley, Surrey. Educ. 
at Univ. CoUege and the London Hos¬ 
pital. M.D„ London, 1893; P.ll.O.P., 
1903. Physician-extra-ordinary to King 
Edward VII, 1907-10; to King Ceorge V, 
1910-14. Early bec'ame known as an 
authority on gastric affections—wrote 
The Diagnosis and- Operative Trealrnent of 
Diseases of the Stomach, 1908. During 
First World War ho was captain R.A.M.C’. 
(T.F.)., commandant 2nd London General 
Hospital, and consulting physician in 
France. Col. A.M.S. and honoraiT 
memben* Army Medical Advisory Board, 
1918, and chairman of the special com¬ 
mittee of the Medical Research Council on 
tuberculosis in wartime. Raised to 
peerage, 1920; Ih’ivy Councillor, 1929. 
President of the Royal College of Physi- 
ciariK, 1931, and of the Bntlsh Medical 
Association, 1932-3, 1943-5. (treated a 
viscount, 1936, Biography by F. Watson, 
1950. 

Dax (Lat. Aqua), Fr. spa, cap. of an 
arron., in the dept of Ijaiidos, on the 
Adorn*. Its warm, sulphurous watoi-s 
have been looked upon os a euro for 
rheumati^i since Rom. times. Thoie arc 
remains of Rom. ramparts. It has a trade 
in w'ine, timber, and resin, and inanufs. 
preserves and espadrilles. Poi). 14,100. 

Day, Clarence Shephard (1874-1935), 
Amer. essayist, b. New York. Edue. at 
Yale, be afterwards fought in the Sf>.- 
Amer, War and contracted arthritis, 
which left him a bod-ridden invalid. 
He wrote humorous philo8ophi<3al easays 
which were collected as God and viy 
Father, 1932; Life with Father, 1935;, 
lAfe with Mother, 1937; and f other and 1, | 

^^Day, Francis (1829-89), ichtliyohigist, i 


b, Maresflold, Sussex, who wrote some 
standard works on the fish life of India 
and Great Britain. He became Interested 
in this study while surgeon at Madras, Hie 
chief works are The Fishes of MalaJbar, 
1865; Fishes of India, 1875-88; and The 
Fishes of Great Britain and Ireland, 
1880-84. 

Day, John (1574-1640), dramatist, b. 
Norfolk. He became a sizar of Calui 
College, Cambridge, w’lience he was 
expelled for theft. He collaborated 
successfully with Dokker, Ilaughton, and 
others between 1598 and 1608. His btist- 
known work is an allegorujal masque, The 
Parliament of Bees, l641, in which all the 
characters arc bees. He iilso wrote a 
pleasing coniedy, Humour out of Breath, 
1608. His compleU* works worci od. by 
A. II. Bullen, 1881. See A. C. Swinburne, 
Contemporaries of Shakespeare, 1919. 

Day, Thomas (1748 89), author, h, 
London. He inherited in early infancy 
£900 a year, the greater part of his 
father’s estate. He was odiic. at (’barter- 
house and Oxford, and was called to the 
Bar, Init did not practise. He was 
eccentric, and ediie. 2 girls witli the idea of 
making one his wife, but the exj)en'iniont 
failed. With Ins friend Richard Lovell 
Edgworth (ij.v.) he made the acquaintance 
of Jean .Tneqnes lvoiiHS(‘an in Paris. 
Llteratnit', erc’hitectnre, politics, and 
agricmltuj’c in turn had his attention. He 
married Esther Milnes, an heiress. In 
support of lh(‘ abolition t»f the slave trade 
he wrote a. poem. The Dying Segro, 1773. 
He was killed when thiown by a colt near 
Wargrave, His Sand ford and Merton, 
1783-9, is a typical example of the peda¬ 
gogic novel. 1),, like Uousseau, advo(uited 
more enlightened methods in education, 
and offered models of stories and improv¬ 
ing talks with children, which wei'e inten¬ 
ded to make them realise the value and 
enUa'tainmcnt of science and virtue. See 
Sir^S. H. Scott, 7'he- KTemplary Mr Day, 

Day (O.K. dwg. Ger. tay) usually 
means the time during whicl» the sun is 
above the horizon, the period during 
which it is below the horizon being known 
as night. In aHtronomy a D. is r<?ckoned 
its the time taken by the earth to (complete 
a rotation, hut It is necessary to define 
the objec‘1 iiicli is used tis a reference for 
this rotation. If a star i.s used for this 
purpo.se the interval between 2 succes¬ 
sive passages of the star over the meridian 
of any place Is called a sidereal day, which 
is the true period of the earth’s rotation. 
A solar day is the Interval between 2 
successive transits of the sun’s ciinti*o over 
the meridian and is about 4 minutes 
longer than the sidereal IJ.. but varitjs In 
length for the following reasons. Gwlng 
to the arm. nwolution of the earth 
round the sun, the sun’s apparent motion 
among the stai-s is in an easterly dirtwtion 
at tlu^ rate of about 1“ a !>., so that it 
appeaix to move through the 12 signs of 
the zodiac (q.v.) in a year. The earth's 
orbital inotioh is not unifonn owing to the 
eccentricity of its firbit (see Sot.au SYHTBrM), 
being a maximum and minimum at peri- 
iieiinii and aphelion mspectively {ses 
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Afbides), and this would be responsible 
for inequalities in the longrth of the solar 
D. Another Impoitant consideration is 
the fact that even if the sun’s orbital 
motion were uniform, its corresponding 
motion in rigrht ascimsion would not be 
uniform because of the Inclination of its 
orbit—the ecliptic—to the equatt)r. Ob¬ 
viously a clock whi<h kept accm*ate time 
would not always indicate the same instant 
when the sun crossed the meridian, and 
the adjustment is made as follows. 

Astronomers postulate a fictitious 
mean svn movinsr uniformly in a circle 
and coinplotingr its circuit in the same 
time as the actual mn does. The connec¬ 
tion betw'ocn the 2 suns can be expressed 
by sayinp: that the rUrht ascension of the 
mean sun is equal to the mean long, 
of the true sun. If a clock keeps correct 
mean time the equation of time is equal 
to the sim time—or apparent time—minus 
the clock time and is zero on or about 1 h 
April, 15 Juno, 1 Sept., and 24 Dec. 
About 11 Fob. it is —14™ 2h*, and about 
4 Nov. it is 10™ 24'*. These dates fluctuate 
slightly around those given bnt never de¬ 
part far from thorn. Tt is easy to verify the 
discrepancies between clock time and the 
time when the sun is on the meridian, but. it 
must be borne in mind that the fornrer 
should be correided tf> give mean local time 
which is faster than fl.M.T. by 4 minutes 
for each dc^gree E. of the (Irt'cnwich mer¬ 
idian and 4 minutes slower for each degrt'c 
W. of this. The length of the sidereal D. 
is 23** 56™ 04’091* mean solar time, and 
that of a m<*an solar day is 24** 03™ 56 -555* j 
sidereal time. ! 

Day Lily, poinilar name for the lilia¬ 
ceous genus Uemeror.aUin, common to 
Europe and Asia. H. fiax'n is a yellow- 
flowered species cultivated in Britain for 
its sweet scent, and H, fvJva, origin 
doubtful, is a spr^eios once given to cattle 
for fodder. 

Day of Atonement (Yflm Hakkippiulm) 
is the holiest day In the Jewish year, and 
is observed with <;ompleto rest from nil I 
labour, abstinence from all food and drink, i 
in self-examination and penitence. Ydm 
Kippur is always the 10th day of the 
7th month (Tishri), tuid the fast begins at 
sunset on the 9th day, lasting until the 
evening of the lOtli. 

Dayaks, Dyaks. 

Dayfly, or Mayfly, see EriiKMKROi»TEKA. 

Dayleeford, agric. tn in Victoria, 
Australia. 76 in. NW. of Melbounie, a 
holiday resort with miiicrnl springs. 

Daylight Saving. To \\'m Willett 
(1856 -1915), a (Mielsea builder, belongs the 
credit for the introduction of the D. 8. 
scheme into England, although his sug¬ 
gestions put forward in 19o7 were held up 
to ridiciue. The idea of summertime was 
first mooted in Ajnerica by Benjamin 
Franklin, though its practice is imrely nn 
outcome of the First World War. In 
1916 Germany instituted a I). 8. scheme 
for purposes of light and fuel economy, 
and this led to the Summertime Act of 
Britain being passed on 17 May 1910, 
On Sunday, 21 May, the clocks through¬ 
out the country wcfv for the first time put 


on an lioin* in advance of Greenwich time 
for the whole of the summer months. 
Otlier countries throughout Europe fol¬ 
lowed suit, and America put the scheme 
to trial in 1917. 

Although originally a war measure, 
D. 8. was considered to have so many 
advantages that by a seriea of Acts of 
Parliament it was continued in England, 
Col. Lambert Ward being its earnest 
champion in the House. The royal assent 
was given, to the Summertime Act, 
making it a pennanent measure, on 7 Aug. 
1925. 

Officially summertime begins at 2 a.m. 
on the day following the 3rd Saturday 
In April, iiiiless that is Easter Day, when 
it becomes the day following the 2nd 
Saturday of April. It terminates at 
3 a.m. (or 2. a.m. Greenwich time) on the 
day following the 1st Saturday in Oct. 
During the Second World War the 
necessity for economising fuel and light, 
coupled with the inconvenience of the 
black-out against air raids, led to the be¬ 
ginning of Brit, summertime in 1940 fi*om 
25 Feb. and in 1941-4 from 1 Jan. to 
31 Dec;.; in 1945 the period was reduced to 
9 months. Double summertime (l.e. 

2 hrs. in advance) was in force during the 
summer months of 1941-6 and again in 
1947. 

The number of min. that clocks aie 
moved forward varies from 20 min. in 
Saraw^ak and Ghana to 60 min. in 
Great Britain. Ireland, France, and most 
other countries. The actual date on 
winch clocks ai*e moved forward is not 
standard for all coimtries that have 
adopted the expedient of D. S. 

European countries have used the 
scheme, abandoned and revived it from 
time to time, and in June 1930 the Soviet 
Union introduced it into Russia, In 
America sonie of the states favour it, 
while others refuse to entertain it. Tlie 
t>pposition to the scheme comes mainly 
frem agriculturists, who find it incon¬ 
venient to begin milking, harvesting, and 
other work an hour earlier, and from 
miners and hospital nurses. Mothers 
state that under D. S. their young 
children cannot go to sleep early enough in 
the bright daylight of the summer 
evenings with the result tliat the children 
are tired in the inornings—some educa¬ 
tional authoiities support this view. 

1 Wm Willf tt d. the year before his idea 
was put into operation. 

Days of Grace, see Bill of Ex(^haxgk. 

Dayton: 1. City, cap. of Montgomery 
CO., Oliio, U.S.A., on Great Miami R, at 
month of Mud R., 50 m. N. by E. of 
Cincinnati. It is a leading centre of 
aviation res»*arch and produces cash 
register, I'cfiigtirutors, aeroplane parts, 
etc. Ill 1913 D. suffered a destructive 
flood wiiich bniught the estab. of a flood 
control dist. It was the first large city to 
adopt the city manajrer systeml Points 
of interest: univ. of I)., D. Art Institute. 
Pop. 243,900. 

2. A city of Tennessee, co. seat of 
Rhea co. Pop. 3190. In 1925 a teacher 
of science in the high school was found 
guilty of having violated a state law 
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prohibiting the teaching in Rohools 
supported by the state of any theories 
that man is descended from the lower 
animals. Wm Jennings Bryan, who W7is 
briefed by the state of Tennessee ff)r the 
prosecution, d. at 1), a few days after the 
trial. 1). is the seat of the Wm Jennings 
Bryan Univ. 

Daytona Beaoh, popular holiday resort 
of Florida, U.8.A., on the Atlantic const, 
with a motor-racing track on the hard 
white beach. It is the scat of the Bcthune- 
Cookrnaii College. Po]). 110,187. 

D’Azara, Felix, sec Azaua, Dov Ff:lix 
DR. 

D*Azeglio, see, Azeglio. 

D.D.T., see I)i(;HLonoi>rf*iiENYi.Tf{i- 

(W.OHOETHANE. 

De Aar, tn of Cape I’rov.. S. Africa, 
one of the prin. railway jiincthms of S. 
Africa, centre of large livesto<!k fairs, 
with a healthy climate. It is rapidly ex¬ 
panding. White pop. 4192. 

Deacon (Gk diakotios, an attendant 
minister), an order in the (’hristian 
Chuich, wliose ollices and duties have 
varied greatly in different places and at 
different times. They ai\^ traditionally 
derived from the Seven (Acts vi.), al¬ 
though the Seven are never specidcally 
called D.s In the N.T., or indc(*d in any 
surviving text until the end of the 2nd 
cent. Allusions to the diaconate, however, 
occur in the pastoral epistles, and with 
the development of the monarchical 


deacons, there is no trace in their duties 
of any simerdotal function. In the W. 
Church the order was condemned at sev. 
councils from the .'Ith cent, onward, and 
fell entirely into abeyam^e during the 
Middle Ages. It has recently been 
revived in sev. of the r(‘fonned ('Inirches, 
o.g. tlio Anglican and Presbyterian. 

Dead, Book of the, collection of magic 
spells, written on papyrus and buried with 
the dead in aiuit Egypt. Knowk'dge of 
these spells was considered essential for 
happiness after death, although tlie idea 
began to creep in tliat this might he 
obtained as a reward for a good life. 
Tims as Osiris had been trkal and de¬ 
clared ‘ true of voicvi. so when a dead nnxn 
aspired to life after death Ijo was thought 
to he judged by Osiris who was the ruler 
of the dead. A seene of the judgment 
w’as often included in tla^ B. of the O., 
with the heart of the dead n»an being 
weighed agaiTist Triitii rcpr<‘sentcd by a 
featlier, Thoth recording th<^ i-esnlt and a 
monster waiting to devour tlio lieart if not 
true. 

! Dead-nettle, po])ular mime of sev. 
species, of the geiuis T/tmium and family 
Lahiatae. hoeaiLse of their resembling the 
stinging-nettles of the genus Urtica. L, 
album, white J),, L. purjmreuvi, red I)., 

I L. molucellifolhim. Intermediate T)., L. 

\hybridum, ent-leaved !>., and L. mantJa- 
turn, spotted D., arc found wild in 
Britain. 


episcopate the 1). bec^ime peculiarly 
attached to the bishop. The chief 
functions of the primitive I)., as we may 
gather from the story of 8t Laurence, 
archdeacon of Rome in the 3rd cent., were 
the erne of the poor, the collection and 
distribution of alms, and personal attend¬ 
ance on tlio bishop. In time these 
functions were lost or absorbed by the 
minor orders, and the D. was left merely 
a particular part in tho church s(>rvice. 
In tho Lat. and Anglican clmrcdies tho 
diaconate is rarely a permanent office, hut 
is considered a step to the priesthood, 
whereas in the E. it retaiuE more of the old 
character. In certain Protestant bodies, 
such as the Presbyteriaus, tlie title of I), 
is given to a layman who has charge of 
tinanoes, etc. See Catholic h'u<^/clor)a4>dio ; 
H. B. .Swete, Karly History of the Church 
and Ministry, 1918. 

Deacon of a Trade, temporary president 
of certain incorporated bodies in Scotland. 
These presidents represented their differ¬ 
ent trades or crafts in the various tn 
councils before the Bingh Reform Act of 
1834. This Act deposed them from their 
position as officUil members, but still 
permitted them to regulate tho husincKs 
affairs of the crafts when appointed by 
©lection. also Dean oe Guild. 

Deaconess, one of an order of women set 
apart for special service in the Christian 
Church. In Rom. xvi. 1, and 1 Tim. v. 
9 et seq., we find traces of tho beginnings 
of this order, and at the tiiuo of the 
Apostolic Constitutions (q.v.) it fomiod a 
distinct part of the Church’s organisation, 
and as such is mentioned in the canons of 
Nioaea and Cbalcedon. Though D.s were 
ordained in much the same wav as I 


Dead Sea (Lat. Locus Asphaletcs, 
Arabic Buhr Ldt, Sea of Lot), scripturally 
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THE DEAD HEA 

In the hackgrouml are the mountains 
of Judaiui 

called Salt Sea, Sea of the Plains, Sea of 
the Arahah, is a lake lying between Isniol 
and Jordan. Its length is 4(1 m. and its 
greatest breadth 9i (average 8D m. 
Area 393 sii. ni., of which 28.'> sq. m. are In 
Jordan. Ihe long oval of tho lake is 
unequally divided by the Kl Lisan 
peninsula, of loose calcareous formation. 

Peninsula the greatest depth is 
1-78 ft, S. of that it is 3 to 12 ft deep. It 
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receives the Jordan and 6 other rivs., bnt 
has no outlet, the surplus water being 
carried off by evaporation. The water 
is intensely salt, with a sp. gr. one-sixth 
greater than ordinary water. It is sur¬ 
rounded by steep cliffs of bare limestone, 
rising to a height of 0000 ft, and masses of 
sulphur exposed by periodically ot'cnrring 
earthquakes lie on its borders. There is u 
(MuisiderabJe business in the exph)ita.tion 
of its salt deposits, and potiish, bromine, 
magnesiuTii, eU;. There is a phosphatos 
factory at Sodom. 

Dead Sea Apple, sre. Appt,e of Sodom. 

Dead Sea Scrolls, tfcr S('I{oi.l.m or the 
Law. 

Deadly Nightshade, aer, Nkihthhadf. 

Deadman’s Handle, device attached tf> 
the control gear of an electric train tor 
lift) which ensures tlmt th<^ train is auto¬ 
matically i)rought to a standstill if the 
driver releases his grii» through sudden 
ill ness, Tiie devh^e is in tiie form of a 
knob, which switches off the power and 
applies the hi-akes shonld the handle he 
ndensed when on a running n(»tcli. A 
similar device in the form of a trea<ne is 
Used on diesel-electric trains. 

Dead’s Part, in Scots law’, the rcunuinlng 
portion of tiie movnhle estate w tih'h alone 
may bo bequeathed f)y will. W here tin* 
deceased leaves a widow^ and no children 
the widow’ takes onc-half as Ikt /j/.m rc/ic/oc, 
and the other half is 1). 1’. If he leaves a 
child or children and no w idow, half goes 
to the issue as their h'nitUn and half is 
D. V. If ho leaves widow' and children, 
ono-tiiird is 1). P., tlie residue going 
e(|ually to tlio widow' and clnldren. If he 
dies c)iildl<'!ss and unmarried every part 
of the estate is 1). P. The same principles 
apply in tlie case of a wife leaving moA - 
abie evtHt«‘. The J). P., if uiidisi>osed of, 
devolves on the n(‘xl of kin. 

Dead wood, eo. seat of Lawreius* eo.. S. 
Dakota. U.S.A., in the extreme W'. of that 
stat-e. It is the trading ceiilit' for the 
g(»ld, silver, lead, and tin mines of tlie 
niack Hills, It was founded in 1H7«. 
and has some l)uildings of Hrehite<*tnral 
inteii'ist. The graves of fiiinons W’es- 
torners Wild Pill Hlekoek. (Udainity 
.Line, Preaelior Smith, ami Deadwood 
Dick are hen'. Poi), .‘i28S, 

Deaf and Dumb, i)r Deaf-mute. I>eaf- 
nnitlsin or doaf-clumbness in the .s*‘nse in 
w’hicb it is used in this arti<’le ilenotes (1) 
the cfmgenital deafness which arises from 
sfune original malb'iniaUon of the ear and 
whi(‘b is ahvays accompanied by <iuinh- 
ncss; (2) deaf-diimbness uttrihutable to 
post-natal eaus(‘s. Acquired <leaf-durnb- 
neSK, W']il(‘h for the most part follows on 
some febrile discfase in a*cit early life, is of 
importanee from the (ia<'tylological stand- 
])oint. but in cases wdiere deaf-mutism lias 
occurred later iu lif(' it is obvious tliat the 
subject may w'cll have lotirnt t he arts of 
speech and W’riting before his affiiidion. 
and for that reason does not present the 
same problem to educators as the con¬ 
genital deaf-mute. Cknnplett' <leafness is 
by no means essential as a cause of com¬ 
plete dumbness; a small amount oi 
deafness may w'oH eventuate in dumbness. 
Aetiologically inheritance is a, potent 


cause of deaf-mutism; the Intermarriage 
of deaf-mutes and consanguineous mar¬ 
riages are mainly responsible for its 
production. The prin. causes of non-con- 
genital deafness are those which produce 
some inflammatory affection of the middle 
ear. The most prolific sources are scarlet 
fever and, in a lesser degree, meningitis, 
measles, fev(*rs, catarrhs, abscesses, small¬ 
pox, and erysipehis. It frequently hap¬ 
pens that mental disorder is In soTue way 
coniieotcd witli deafness, and the im¬ 
portance! of an effleient means of education 
is aT)y)arent from the fact that 1). and D. 
chiltlren. if uneducated, have perforce to 
be chiKsed as mentally rct.^rded. A mor¬ 
bid condition of the mind must almost 
certainly eventuate when' the deaf-mute, 
to however gicat an extent he may be 
sus<M‘ptible to external impressions, is 
uttei’ly unable to formulate cf>berent ideas 
from never having bad his intellectual 
faculties developed by communication 
with other, uuafliieted human beings. 

Denmark, in 1H17, was the first country 
to introduce ecunpiilsory education of deaf 
children. In 1.S90 the Education of Plind 
and Deaf-mute Children (I’^efdland) Act 
w’as passfMl. followed, in 1893, by a similar 
Act for England and W'ales, making 
elementary education of the d(?af com¬ 
pulsory. The 1014 Edueatinn Act made 
secondary edneation coinpulHory. There 
are s(*hools in almost every other countiT 
in tile world, although in some cases, 
notably China, .lapan, India, and coun- 
tri('S in S. America, the prox’ision made la 
altogether inadequate. In regard to the 
instruction of the D. and 1).. it is to be 
n()t(‘d that tho^ie instructed include for the 
most part persons w'hose A'or‘ul organs are 
T)erfect, but w ho from deafness arc ignorant 
of the way to articulat/<^ the sounds of 
speed’ll. AgaiT] the ]uiidls comprise many 
who are not completely deaf. Deafness 
oceur-s in every d(‘grt‘C and in some cases 
niiumnts only to an inscTisihility to the 
sharper notes of sound. This fact is co,re- 
fully home in mliid by teachers Avlven 
considering individual etisoK. But of 
course diu'tj’lology or the manual com¬ 
munication of i(h;as is a scionc«‘ invented 
mainly in t he interests of the more or less 
completely deaf, who, from never having 
heard a Avor<l spoken, are for that reason 
unalile to use their vocal organs for 
HjKM'ch. To such a person any language 
is a. foreign language, and this has ahvays 
been strongly iinpreBsed on all teachers of 
the D. and D. 

Many of the early systoiiis of teaching 
w’ere fault y from tlie very igmirance of this 
important fa(*t, e.g. the celebrated Abb6 
de l*Ep<>e eslab. through dactylology and 
articulation some connection in the mind 
of the pupil betw’t^en certain methodical 
signs and the language of their country, 
but it Avas by no moans estab. that ho 
effected a subjective eonnection between 
those signs and the ideas which they were 
Intended to represent. Nevertlieless he 
attidned considerable success, and hi» 
principles aa’^ofc carried further by his 
successor, the Abbe Sicard, and the basis 
of ills teiudiing in signs Is that of the chief 
modern systems. .Signs ai^e the natural 
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lanfirua^ of the D. and D., hut the attain¬ 
ment thriiugh signs of abstract thinking 
and conceptions is impossible unless a 
clear distinction is kept in mind betwexm 
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explaining a language and expi*ehsing it. 
The thoughts must first bo awakened, arul 
ipenerally by signs as the most or only 
natural method; and when awakened 
those thoughts must be shaped in lan¬ 


guage by some manual alphabet or form 
of writing. Down to the i6th cent, there 
w'as next to no serious effort In the direc¬ 
tion of instructing the D. and D. It was 
the common assumption that Instruction 
by means of language was limited to those 
who could hear. In England shortly 
hefon^ the pub. by Dalgaruo in 1680 of his 
1 treatise, the art of instruction of the 1). 
i and I), was advanced by John Hulwer 
I and Dr Wallis. Contemporaneously with 
1 th<»»e, I). and D. philologists. Montans, 
van Helniont, and Animan, were occupied 
I with its study in Holland; and in Ger¬ 
many, though later, Roiger, Arnoldi, and 
I Hoinieke were devoting attention to the 
( subject. It was in France, howc^ver, that 
the greatest strides wtu'O made, ns Indeed 
W'as the ease in the instruction of the blind 
(see Blin[>), and the work of do TEp^^e and 
Sicard. however incomi)lote, cannot be 
overestimated. In England, aft^jr Dal- 
garno’s time, the art slumbered for many 
years. It was revived by Henry Baker, 
the naturalist, and in the middle of the 
18th (uuit. Thomas Hraidwood opened an 
i academy in Edinburgh. Hraidwood’s 
! succ(‘SK was remarkable. He opcJicd 
t another s<*-hool in Hackney in 1783, and 
I his KoiiH ojH'iied other schools in Edinburgh 
I in IHIO and Hinnlngham in 1825. Th(‘ 
ilret puhlit^ school for frt^e instniction of 
' the I), and I), wiis opened in Herinondsey 
i in 1792, and of this school Dr W'atson. 

nephew of Thomas Hraidwood, was liead 
! instructor for 37 years. With the 
I devclopne*nt of a more enlightened social 
: system the days have long since i)assed 
i when the duty of instructing the D. and 
i J). was lf*ft to individual effort alone. 

' The Elementary Edueation Acts, 1870 to 
' 1891, jnake. provision for tiu' compulsory 
eUnnentary ediioation of defective ehil- 
; <lren, iix'luding in that term the deaf. 

; The la'ndoii County Council makes 
! special provision for deaf children, having 
( 0 day scho(»ls for the wholly deaf, 5 for the 
I hard (»f iiearing, and 3 residential schools, 
i Phere are also centres where evening 
1 classes in lip-reading are held. The total 
1 nuuiher of deaf eJiildren in attendance at 
j whools throughout England and Wales is 
not much more than 4000, in Scotland 
about 700. 

Societies and institutions in England 
for the welfare of deaf-mutes include the 
Hoyal Sfhool for D. and D. t’hildren, Mar¬ 
gate, and the Iloyal Association in aid of 
tlie D. and Ih, and the National Institute 
for the There is a national <^fdlege 

of leaeliers of the deaf (blind and deaf 
‘school) at Stoke-ujam-Trent. 

Tie* < loso of the First World War 
hi-ought serious hardship to many officers 
and men who had lost their sense of hcar- 
mg by war service, 33,791 being clischaiged 
on (n*count of deafness (the numbers w'ew^ 
j huver in the Second World War). On 
their hohalf the Deafened Ex-Service 
Men’s Fund Wiis founded iii 1919. with 
H.D. at 23 (,lucen Anne’s Gato, S.W.1. 

Methnds of InsirnHUrn. Where there is 
sufficient hearing the lustnic'tion may he 
auricular, but experience does not point 
to any groat success in this method. 
Where I he afflicted art) completely deaf 
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the methods most be such as appeal to the 
eye alone. The obvious ways of so 
appealing: are by a si^n lanjcuaKe, repre¬ 
sentation by writing, printing, and 
pictures, lip-reading, and the manual 
alphabet. Generally speaking the two! 
prin. methods art) the manual and the oral, 
wldoii utilise the above means of appealing 
to the eye in varying degrees. The 
manual and the oral may also be com¬ 
bined, but thti combined systems have not 
l>oen productive of such sutieess as the 
purely manual; and the oral, which is 
admittedly nnpopiilar with the d(uif 
themselves, produces a much lower per- 
(‘cntage of successes than the manual. In 
the nuimial method, signs are first used 
to stimulate thoughts, and the thoughts 
are given venianilaT expression in the 
mind of the pupil by tinger-spoJJing and 
writing. In (jlreat Hritain the two- 
handed, in Europe and America, for the 
most part, the one-handed, manual 
alphabet Is in vogue. That this method is 
suet^essful may be inferred from the fa(‘t 
that so many pupils can acQuire an 
average shortliand sliced of communica¬ 
tion of words a min. l*erhups the 
tirst manual alphabet pub. in England 
was that of Dalgarno in IfiHb. 

Ho far as the single letters aie eoncerneil 
the system is simplicity itself. The 
rules ai*e: (1) Touch the places of the 
vowels (nee diagram) with a cross-touch 
with any finger of tlie right hand; (2) 
point to the consonants with the thumb 
of the right hand. The present two- | 
liandetl aliihabet appears to have been ! 
derived from Dalgarno's tlnger-alphabet. 
I’he one-handed alphabet was invent^id 
in Spain, and was probably first pub. in 
the works of Honot. 

A dactylology of syllaiih's has occa¬ 
sionally been employed in the instmetion 
of tin* J). and I>.. and a system of alpha¬ 
betic and syllabic dactylology was pub. ; 
by Dr Dclean the younger in IHith. The i 
application of tingcr-language to designate i 
uumlna’s is attributed to Mr .stanlmry, 
superintendent in a Ninv Vork institution i 
for the D. and 1). Only one liand, the 
left, is used, the light being left frtsa to 
record c'nlculatkms. 

The cipher is reiiresented by the closed 
hand. To inclicate tills, the position of 
the hand is changed from perpendicular to 
horizontal ; th<‘ tliumb is pointed foiavanls 
for 10, the tlmmb and forefinger for 20, I 
and so on to 00. Hundreds are pointed 
dowinvards; thus the thiniib, forefinger, 
and middle finger pointed downwards 
repivsent 300. if 572 be the number to 
lie designat/ed, three positions are re<iuired; 
the five fingers arc iiointed downwanls 
for 500, the little finger and ring-finger 
forwards for 70, and the thumb and foi*e- 
liugcr held upright for 2. To rei)resent 
thovisands, the left hand is pia.<M;d a^Toss 
the hoily towards the right shoulder, and 
the signs wliich w'erc' usetl in front for 
units in this jioeition repi-esont tliousands. 
Vai’iationSi of position with the same signs 
are adopted for tons of thousands and 
hlgh€?r mimbeiB. Though complex in 
description, the whole is easy and oom- 
]>rchenslve in operation. In the oral 
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method, although reading and writing 
may be utilised as in the manual, the 
prin. means employed are articulation 
and lip-reading. The aounds of letters as 
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opposed to the names are taught through 
the medium of hp-formation; but. of 
course, the names must be taught wnero 
different pronunciations of the same letter 
are to be conveyed. Articulation, which 
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In this connection denotes the tea^dilngr of and Douj^hts Gnthrio, A IliFlory of Oto- 
deaf-mutes to speak and to coniproliend iMrygology, 1949. 
speech by mci*ejy watching the motion Deafness, see Ear. 

of the vocal orfyans, seems to bo ns old as De4k, Ferencz (1803 -76). Tlun^yarian 
the time of Bede, Not one pupil in 30 politician. He became famouH an 
attains any appreciable depnee of j>ro- i advocate of inodcrfite reform in the years 
ficiency by this method, and in all proba- preceding: the 1848 revolution. Aftei* 
bility it requires in the pupil a Idpher ISfU he became leadia* of the Modt rates. 
doprree of intelliprence. Much patience and drew up the address to tlH‘ Emperor 
and kindness on the part of the teacher are Francis Joseph, demandinpr the r<‘Hlora- 
absoluUdy essential. Tin* speech, such tion of the eonstitution of 1848 and an 
os it is, of the deaf-mute (who must, €>f indei)endent Hunprnnan ministry. Tlie 
course. l)e of that class who are not pre-1918 dual s.v'stcm of monarchy, 
completely dumb) is artiticial. (‘onstrairuMl. cstab. 1867 Ixdween Austria and Hxinjyary. 
and Iabori(»us, and pfenernlly too loud and was hugely the n^sult of his policy, 
discordant from the obvious fact that he Deakin, Alfred (IS.'iO 1919), Australian 
cannot hear himself speak ami has never statesman and orator, />. Fil/.roy, :Mel- 
lieard anyone else speak. The system bourne*: son t)f W tn [)., j) native of Tow- 
has n«‘ver been a really serious rival te> the eesteu’, Noi‘tham])ti)nshire, aeeountaul to 
art of daet\lolopry. althou^yh «>])inioii has j u firm t)f eoaeh proiu'ietors. Kdue. at 
differed on the question whether artieula- ! ^^e!bollrne Vniv. Admitted to the ihir, 
tion is indispensable to the aeqnisititm of } S»“pl. 1877. ('oidributed non-T>ohtiea) 
thought. Ger. teachers lhi))k it is: Fng. artU-les to the Joe and the* Leader. He* 
teachers for the most leart are of the; r<‘])resente*ti Victoria in the Inipoial 
opposite* e)i»inion. The Americans .se*em ( euifercnce at Ivondon in 1887, and look 
to hold a middle vie'w. 1 a leeiding pai t in tla* cause of Australian 

(ierupaiioos of Deaf-inafes. These* are ! fealeratioii as a member e>f the Natioiml 

necessarily wider than in tiie e*aKe of tiie* i Australian l‘'<*df*ral (V)nve*nlion (1897), 
blind (q.v.). Tnde'ed only those in \\hie*h j ami e)f the* Federal (’ouneil of Anstralien 
speech and hearing are imiispensable are ! He* visil(‘d England a Bex-onel time in 1900. 
cJf»8ed to then). As an indi(*ation of the I as one of the* Anstrullan represent a t ive*s 
strides ineieh* in tla*ir e'elue'ation it imey be I it\ e'e)nne<‘tion with ame'nelmenl of tin* 
instructive'to note tile following diversity I Commonwe'jilth Bill. He* su(x*e*edi‘el .sir 
of oceupation: booJibinde?s, carpenters. | Edmund ihirton as Premier of Australia, 
oigar-neake rs, cutlers, gilders, natters, j and held t>tllce three time's be*twe*e*T) 190;> 
jewellers, law-writers. e)ptic{»I and sene'ii- and 1910. He was appointe'el tf) repn*sent 
tifle instrument milkers, jiiid juinters I the <’ommonwealth in the* Imperiiil 

of all kinds. Some* liave attained elis-| <'onferem'e*, PJ07. His works ine*Iude 

tinetion in the higimst branches e>f edl and j /rrigafion in India, 1892. Irriffafhoi in 
water-cedour jiainting, tvhile one. at Austral at, 1893, anel I'entjde and 'I'omb 
least. be<‘nine* a seulidor of great ability, j in Itnlia. 1894. He wjts a Protee'tiemist- 
and .'mother a e'onveyam ing liarrister. ! Jjihe*rid-lnqM*riJilist: it is e*ljnme*d for liim 
Twe) Amer. wome'n, Eaurii Bridgem>iu j tliat he* ujis ariimpt'iialist lu'foi'e^ Bnd> ard 
(1829-89) (q.t.) aT)d Hr !le*len Kolleu* {h. \ Kipling be*gan to boom impe*nallHm; Jind 
1880) ((|.v.), are noted for their triumjih i feir many ye*tns he prciie-fjed the mm 
ovtjr their disabilities. The eensns je*-I se*(llt*el dogma, ‘ W hite* Australhi.* He'tirexI 


turas, e)f e'ourse, sheiw that the* highest 
proportion are engiigeel either in non- 
produetivei and indefinite; er in iiulnstiial 
ea;cupations: but none the loss many h.ave* 
found emple>yinent in connnerclaJ iind 
professional e*ircles. 

Me^chanieal A ids to Hearing. Num<*rous 
devices known a.s eicaf-aids laive been 
invented, and have reached ei high eh'gree 
of etlleienev, A deaf-aid ine;orpe>rating 
the results of all the latest reseeirtdi was 


commissioned by tlie Brit. (lov. in 1947 
for nianuf. ami distribution under ttie* 
National Healtli sclieme. Ttie U.S. Ihdl 
Tolephom? laboratories liavo develt>pe.;d a 
svstom of visible siaxich triuismittcd from 
a‘ microphone to a television serrexm, each 
inffectioii or sound being pietorially repro¬ 
duced in the fonn of sTuirts or splashe-s. 
The users can einickly le^ani to ide*iilify 
the shapes of the spectograms as woids. 
for each sound has its own striking and 
divergent form. Sec also (Iallaitokt, 
THOMAiS Hopkins. /SVe Kerr Love. Denj- 
Mutism, 1896; G. Haycock, Lduration 
of the Jfcaf in Atmrwa, 1926; JM, C lark 
and G. Crowden, The Employment of the 
Deaf in the United Kingdom, 19.37-8; 
National Institute for the Deaf, All about 
the Deaf, 1939; and H. Scott Stevenson 
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1912, ami in l»is last years suffered from 
loK-. of memory. tSee W. Murdoeh, Alfred 
Deahui. 1923. 

Deakin, Arthur (1899 19.').')). trade 
unionist, h. Sutton ('(ddtield. He began 
Vvork in a steel fatdory at the age of 13, 
am) soon heeamc an active Socialist and 
trade unionist. In H)32 lie tiei'ame 
national sei-it'tary of the (Jem'ral 
W'orki'rs' group of the Transport ami 
(I’eiieral Workers' Union, ami bei’arm* a 
close friend of Eniest Bevin whom he 
Mieeei'ded as general se(*retary of tlie 
uaioti. He was a constant opponent of 
< 'omnninisiu within his own union and Hie 
trad** union movement as a whole. He 
was made <•* pi ivy councillor in 1934. 

Deal (‘the; valley,’ a form of ‘dale’), 
seaport and waU;ring place in Kent. 
England. It is a limb of the ('inrine 
JNirts, and Walmer (.’astle, 1 m. to tlie S., 
is th(* otlh'ial residence of the Jaird 
VNarden. Henry Vlll Imilt 3 castles in 
the* neighbourhood: Walmer, Sandown, 
ami I). Sandown Uastle, at which Uol. 
Hntciiinson, governor of Nottingham 
Uastle and in for the Parliamenlarians 
(see Hi Ti'iiiNHo.v, John), d., had to he 
destroyed as dangerous, owing to the 
iru'ijision of the sea. The N. portion is 
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nowirroTned by the Case sysk'm. D, was charge of particular churches not under 
nerer a commercial port. The lower tn episcopal supervision, such as the churc^h 
came into being when Sandwich harbour of Battle in Sussex and the chapels royal, 
silted up in lato medieval times, which />.« have held office in England from 

had for the same reason succeeded that of very early times. Their duty is to 
the Horn. Rhdiborough and Stonar. T). attend to the concerns of parts of a 

lies along a steeply shelving hank up diocese and report thereon to the bishop, 

which could be haTilcd the small vesstds The bisiiop of Lemdon is 1). of the prov. 
(‘hobbies’) serving it in the Downs—the of ('anterbury. In the Rom. Catholic 

roadstond for D. 1>. ti. as the landing Church the D. of the Sacred College is the 

and embarking point for the Downs cardinal wlio has held rank longest. The 
(with fishing as a side-line for its po]). office is generally held by the bishop of 
of boatmen), and consequently gttnv Ostia and Velletri. 

up along the hneshore on the sittis and Dean, East and West, 2 rural dists. of 
lines occupied by medieval fishei*- Oloucestcrshire, England, forming part of 
men’s burs. Us ijrospcrity was c-oeval the Forest of Dean (q.v.). E. D. com- 
with sail and reached its peak in late prises 11 pars., pop. 20,609; and VV. D. 
Georgian times. The inhah. to-day, pro- 6, pop. 18,173. 

verhially c<)urag(M)UH, are employed in Dean, Forest of, tract of land and 
boat-building, light industries, and (‘ater- national park in W. (Rouccstershiro, Eng- 
iiig for holiday makers, and many arc land, sitiuitcd betw'etm the 8evem and 
employed in the E. Kent coal mines in the*! VV'ye valleys. It was a royal forest, and 
area. The tn cdinrch was not finished till 1 much of tiie timber was cut down by 
1716, and is a sciiiaro, early Georgian i order of (’harles 1, but it was reafforested 
building of simple merit, previous to i by order of Farliamont after the Restura- 
which the very pictui*esouo clmrch of Old | lion. A grtmt portion of its timber was 
or Upper 1). served thf. par. Old D. i»roi)ci* | formerly utilised for the navy. Ckjal and 
lies about a in. inland. There is a newer ■ iron abound tiiroughout the forest, also 
D., formerly known as Victoria Town, i clay, ]»nilding stone, and ochre. The 
adjoining it to the S. in the vicinity <d 1 principal tns are Cinderford (q.v.) and 
the castle built by Henry VI11. The } (’oleford (q.v.). An account of the F. of D. 
Int/ermodiate area, f(»niied by ;Mid<Ue | has been pub. by K.M.S.O. as a national 
Street, C’oppin Stn*et, Griffin Street, ' park guide. 

Dolphin Street, et<‘., is the historical 1). 1 Dean of Guild, prior to the Burgh 
Pop. 24,276 (1954). The administrative i Ref(u*m Act of 1834, head of the numerous 
bor. of D. includes \V''ahner (q.v.) and the i trade guilds in Scottish burghs. Hisfunc- 
vll. of Great ^^onegeham. i tion was to act as arbitt^r in all mercantile 

Deal (Wood), a niece of square-sawn < and maritime affairs within the burgh, 
softwood timber, 2 In, to 4 in. tlilck and ; His present powers consist mainly in 
9 in. to il in. wide inclusive. The term is j i*egulating the erwtion of suitable build- 
now regarded as old-fashioned and is j ings and <‘ondoTnning those unfit for 
going out of use. At one time any piwe of j habitation. See also Dkacon of a Tuadk, 
softwood of fair size was termed ‘a deal,’ Deane, Richard (1610~53>, adm. and 
and European Redwood (P/aas .s7//rc.s/r?.s*) ! gen. at sea. In 1644 be fought with 
was often r('ferred to as ‘red’ oi' ‘y<‘llovv j the pari, army in C/Ornwall, and was also 
deal’; European wbitewood—the common prt'sent at the battles of Niisehy, Preston, 
spruce (f'irea cjrcelsa )—was referred to as I and Worcester. Ho was appointed joint 
‘white deal.’ VN’ork(n*s at the docks who commamhn* with Hlakc and Monck in 
unload softwood fiuini ships are still 1653, and lost his life at the fti*st battle 
referred to as ‘deal porters.’ Se^ Timiiku. off the N. Foreland. 

Dealflsh, {'I'rnehif/jtcrus), a genus of Deane, })ar. of Bolton (q.v.). 
oceanic fishes of the family Trachyp- Dearborn, city in Wayne co., 8K, 
terldae. .‘^ev. spcci<‘s are kmnvn in Michigan, on R. Rouge (freighter docks). 
European waters. The vaapmtrr from It is the home of the Ford Motor Co. D. 
Norway and hrelaiid is found sometimes maiuifs. aircraft parts, steel, metal 
round the coasts of Scotland. It is about pioducts, and bricks. Tlio Edison 
4i ft. in length, and .silvery in colour. , Institute of Technology, Greenfield Vil- 

De Amicis, Edmondo, see Amk is. ! lagc, and a, vt^terans’ Imspital aiti here. 

Dean (Lat . deraous, from Gk deka. The hp. of Henry Ford lias been restoi'od. 
ten), title of various eix’les. function- I’op. 95,0(M). 

aries. The title was originally derived Dearne, urb. dist. of Yorks (W. Riding), 
from a Rom. civil officer mentioned under England, 7 m. NE. of Rotherham, created 
Theodosius and .lustlnian. its first n.se (1937) from the former urb. dists. of 
is found in the nionasU'ries, where the Bolton upon Dearne and Thurnscoe. Coal- 
d^canus had the supervision of 19 nuuiks. mining is the chief industry. Pop. 25,620. 
When the canonical life was introduced Deal, Marcel (1894-1945), Fr. politician, 
aTnong the clerg.v resident at cathedrals, : b. Gu^rigny in Nidvre. Deputy in 
the title was often applied to their liead. ! 1928, and minister for air in 1936, he 
Mention of an archipn'sbyter, a somewhat i aeeepted office under the Vichy Gov. in 
similar officer attached to a bishop’s j 1940, and founded the so-called ‘unity’ 
staff, occurs in St .Teronie’s 4t]i epistle to \ party, the Raasomblement National 
Rusticvis. The D. of an Anglican cathedral Poimlaire. He was executed for treason 
has entire charge of the fabric of the after the liberation of Franco, 
building, the arrangement of tlie services, Death. Under Biotxxiy it is pointed 
and the management of property. Thtu’o out that there is a continual change pro- 
are also certain D.s o/pecufiars, who have ceeding in every cell of any organism. 
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WAste matter beinpr carried off and new 
matter deposited. Thus cells of ongranisms 
are continually dying, and D. In this mole¬ 
cular sense is an essential to life. But it 
inevitably follows that, because of this 
process of metabolism, I), in the larger 
sense, i.e. the D. of the entire organism, 
must ensue. Thus D. would occur 
naturally by the gradual decay of the 
organism as in old age, but most oi'ganisraa 
do not die in this way. The majority 
of D.s arc accidentals being caused by 
disease or violence. And I), thus caused 
must begin, as Bichat said, at the heart, 
the head, or the lungs. But these thren? 
viUd organa, the heart, brain, and lungs, 
are mutually dependent, and while D. 
may be immediately caused by the failure 
of one of them, yet that one may have 
failed through an impairment in the 
functioning of another. 1>. fr(»m failure 
(ff the heart may he sudden, as in sjmeope, 
or gradual, as In the action of some 
poisons. Or, again, It may occur because 
the blood is insufflclent in amount to 
excite the heart, os in tlie case of anaemia. 
D. from failure of respiration, or asphyxia, 
again, is rhiotly due to violence, although 
certain poisons and tetanns may cause it. 
D. which begins at the brain, or D. by 
comat is caused either by violence, or by 
the action of poisons, or by the formation 
of clots of blood in the vessels. 

The signs of approaching T). are some¬ 
times well marked, as in natural D. from 
old age, by a vacancy in the intellect, and 
an atrophy of the senses and stmiiraonts. 
Again, delirium and even dementia, or 
imbecUity, are often precedents of 1). 
Similarly the muscles relax, and ai’e 
incapacitated, the voice becomes low. and 
the heart either begins to fail gradually, 
the pulse becoming faster but weaker, or 
it may boat irregularly though not he 
weaker, or it may suddenly c(>iitrnct 
violently and stoj). The n^spiration 
again may be hurried and panting, or 
slow and laborious, while tlie ‘deatb 
rattle,' as it is commonly termed, is caused 
through the passage of air from the Junjvs 
through the fluid (mucus) wliich has col¬ 
lected in the air TJassagos, The signs of 
actual D. are: (1) The extinction of the 
vital functi(ms. The cessation of circula¬ 
tion and respiration may not always 
signify D., for they may, ns in drowning 
and in newly born infants, be entirely 
suspended for a wljilo and tlaui restored, 
or they may even bo reduced so low that 
while they have not ceased they may yet 
be incapable of detection. Loss of iieat 
is a tolerably certain sign, although in 
exceptional cases the temp, may rise after 
D. Certain signs of D., however, arc the 
loss of contractility of the muscles on 
application of a galvanic current. (2) 
Changes in the tissues. The most im¬ 
portant of these is, of counsti, the rigor 
mortis, which, commencing in the neck 
and trunk, proceeding through the upper 
and then the lower extremities, then 
passing away in the some order after from 
24 to 36 hrs, is a sure sign of D, (.3) 
Changes in appearance. These are w^ell 
marked, but the chief are the lividlty of 
various parts of the body, and the ap¬ 


pearance of a green tint on the skin of tho 
abdomen, accompanied by a separation 
of the epidermis. r. ,, 

For conceptions of D. held 
tive and civilised laces, see BuiUAn 
Customs; iMMOfiTALiTY; Phitx) 80 PHy; 
Resurrection; Transmigration, etc. 

Death, Registration of, see KEQlS'm^ 
TiON OF Births, Marriages, a.n0 
Deaths. 

Death Cap, see Amanita. , . 

Death Duties. The only death duty 
rt^maining after 1949 was the FiStatc Duty. 
The Legacy and Succession Duties were 
rei)oa]ed in that year. Nre Estate Duty; 
Legacy ano Su(k.'ESsion Duties. 

Death Valley, or the Amargosa Desert, 
gloomy tract of desert land from 100 to 
280 ft below the level of the sea and 
with an area of 2906 sq. lu., situated in 
Inyo CO., California, ThS.A. The Amar- 
gosa It. flows into it. It has n wide 
variety of bird life, but plant life has only 
a wide-spaced, precarious footing. It is 
now a National Monument. See D, C. 
Pcattie, The Road of a ^^nhiraSst, 1041. 
(Sex. illustratiou on ]>. 297.) 

Death Watch, name of a certain class of 
colooptera or beetle (Anobium). Th^ 
are about 1 in. long, with small, round, 
and convex bodies of light brown colour. 
They are found in old wainscoting, and 
the wood dust tiiey make in the process of 
their biirroAvings can often be seen near 
old woodwork. When disturbed they 
siiuulatt' death. Many unfminded super¬ 
stitions have grown up around them; the 
ticking noise which they make by striking 
tlio he‘ad against the wood is rt^olly a 
sexual signal. Sec Anoiuum. 

Death’s-head Moth, or Arherontia 
afro'fKts. <uirious species of the family 
Si»}iingidae. It is the larg(‘st Hrit. hawk- 
moth, with downy wdiigs measuring 5 in. 
from tip to tip, and its thorax is marked 
as though with a skull. W’ium it is at rest 
it Hometimes gives out a squeaking noise, 
produe(‘d probably by rubbing the palpi 
ur»on the proboscis. The caterpillar is 
about 4 in. long aiid is brightly coloured, 
feeding on potato ])Iants. 

Deauville, Fr. seaside resort in the dept 
of (Jalvados, on the Eng. Channel. It is 
the more fashionuble neighbour of Ti*ou- 
ville (q.v.), with wdih'h it is linked bv a 
bridge over the H. I'ouques. It is called 
la Plage kleiirie,’ and is known for its 
horse-racing, and casino. 

Pop. 5409. 

De Bary, Heinrich Anton (1H31 88), 
(mr. botanist and biologist, who made 
valuable discoverhfs in mycology and 
bmdenolof^, demonstrating the power 
of parasitic growths in the production 
VEc i wr»rks: Die Myretozoen, 

^^iorphofogie. und 
Thustologie, der Pilze, 1864- 82; and 

tran^rm?. ^^'^^^rriens Eng. 

De Bay, Michael, see Baiith. Miuhael. 

Debbieg, Hugh (1731 1810 ), j^en. who 
as cadet gunner was piu'sent at the 
sieges of Louisburg and guebec unde? 

anti 8e?ve^ 

nith distinction at L’Orient (1746) and 

Bergen-op-Zoom( 1747 ). Aseo^txilsS^ 
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to Franc© and Spain ocxjupiad him. dtuingr tranaforred in the company’s books. D.s 
1767, and he was entrusted with the to bearer are negotiable and pass by 
protection of London in the Gordon delivery with coupon attached for Interest. 
Blots G 7 80). It is a term used by customs officers for a 

D© Bone EIsbo, technical legal expression oertificmte entitling an exporter of goods 
equivalent to ‘provisionally,’ and applied to receive bounty or drawback on ex* 
to the conditional doing of an act for the ported goods. See Company and Com- 
tlme being, subject to such act being fanv Law. 

disallowed on a fuller cxainmation of Debit and Credit, see Book-kkkpino. 

its propriety. The term is i»articularly De Bono, Emilio (1866-1944), It. geu. 

applied to the provisional examination and Fascist polltichm, b. Cassano d’Adda. 
of a witness before a trial where it is Ho took part in the march on Rome 
feared that the witness, hy reason of age in 1922, was later governor of Trlpo- 
or Illness, may be unable over to appear lltania, and foreign minister. He oom- 
at the trial (see Depohition). A verdict manded the It. forcjcs in Abyssinia in 
taken dr bene esse is one that may be 1935, and wrote an apologia (1936). He 
reversed on further consideration, also wrote; Anno XIIII: the Conquest of an 
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Debenham, Frank (1883 scientist and 
explorer; geologist of Scott’s Brit. 
AnUuxdic Terra Nova expedition, 1910 13. 
He was ]>rof. of geograi>hy, Cambridge 
Univ., 1930 49, and founded the Scott 
Polar Kesenroh Institute (q.v.) in 1925. 
He pub. the Jieport on Maps and Surveys 
of the * Terra Nova' expedition and Iti the 
AnJLarctiv, 1952, as well as other uon-polar 
works. 

Debenture (Lat. debentur), a deed by 
which a company charg(^s its property 
and aasets, and cDvenaute t-o pay the 
holder the sum soemred by the I), at a fixed 
date, together with interest up to that 
time. Under the Companies Acts, evci*y 
B. must bear ilie registrar's certifioaU^ of 
registration. There are rtjglstered D.s 
and D.s to beai’er. The first can only be 


<Sf. Information Service: Anierijcan Embassy 

Z, CADirORNlA 


I Empire^ 1937. He voted against Musso- 
I linl in 1943 and, after trial by a special 
court, was shot as a traitor in Jan. 1944. 

Deborah (Heb. ‘be©’), proplietess and 
‘judgt^’ wife of Lapidotli, incited Barak 
to fixxj her people from the Canaanite 
oppression which they had endui-ed for 20 
years. Hl)e joined Barak in leading an 
army against the C’anaanitos under Siaera, 
and coinplettdy vanquished them in the 
plain of Ksdraelon (Judges iv). Sisera, u 
fugitive, was murdered in Ills sleep bv 
Jael, wife nt Heber, the Kenito. The 
trimiiphant outcome of this battle en* 
suTfMi a long peace. The ‘8ong of 
Deborah’ (Jutlges v) is tvcknowledged by 
scholars generally to be a genuine con¬ 
temporary document, and so one of the 
oldest ix‘eoids preserved in the Bible. 
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See W. F. Albright, * The Song of Deborah 
In the Light of Archaeology,* Bulletin of 
American School of Oriental Ilcsearch, 62, 
1936. 

Debra Tabor, largo dist. and tn of 
Fthiopia, E. Africa, 35 ni. E. of Lake 
Dembea. 

Debrecen, formerly Debreczen, city of 
E. Hungary, cap. of tlio co. of llajdii- 
Bihar, 120 rn. E. of Budapest (q.v.). It 
haa long been a C.'alvlnist stronghold. In 
1849 the declaration of Hungarian 
independence was made by Kossuth 
(q.v.) in the splendid Groat Church 
(Calvinist) of D., and in Dec. 1944 It was 
in D. that the provisional National 
Assembly met after the (J!er. army had 
retreated from K. Hungary. During the 
anti-Kussian risings of (ict.-Nov. 1956 
the tn was under insurgent control. There 
is a fine Protestjint college (c. 1.550), and a 
univ. (1914) with a library' containing 
500,000 vols. Pharmaceutical goods and 
machinery are manuf., and there is a 
trade In livestock from the fHirtobAgy 
puszta (q.v.). There is an mrfieJd. Pop. 
118,000. 

Debreozen, eee Dkbrkcen. 

De Broglie, Prince Louis Victor (1892- ), 
b. Dieppe. Ho studied arts at Paris, and 
then physies. Ih’of. at the Irietitut Henri 
Poincard since 1928. In 1924 he pub. 
his famous thesis in which ho predicted 
that all moving (atomic) particles Imve 
properties normally associated with wave 
motion. Experimental proof of the wave 
nature of electrons was given by Davisson 
and Gormer in 1927. Awarded the 
Nobel Piize in 1930. 

Debrosses, Charles (1709-77), Fr, lawyer 
and historian, b, and educ. at Dijon. He 
became a judge iu his native tn, and 
gained the friendship of Diderot and 
Buffon. He contributed artkrJes on lan¬ 
guage to the encyclopaedia of Diderot and 
Voltaire, and collected 700 fragments of 
Sallust which he pub. (1777) as L'Hisfoire 
du VII* SUxle de la li^publiquc Ibonahie, 
par Salluste. 

Debs, Eugene Victor (1855-1926), Anier, 
railway laboiu- leader, b. Teri’e Haute, 
Indiana. Served os a lof^oniotive fireman. 
Elected to Indiana state legislature (1884); 
president of the American Jlailway Union 
(1893-7), for which ho won a strike on the 
Great N. liailway. Joined the Socialists 
in 1897. Socialist candidate for j)resi- 
dent 1900, 1904, 1908, 1912, and 1920. 
From 1914 he ed. the National Rip-Sau\ 
St Louis. In 1918, being opjmsed to the 
war, ho was sentenced to 10 years* im¬ 
prisonment for obstructing recruiting. It 
was during his incarcieration that l)e was 
for a fifth time nominated for president. 
He was released iu Dec. 1921. See Lije, 
Writingsy and Speeches, 3rd ed. 1910, and 
also M. (jolornan, Eugene V. Debs, a Man 
Unafraid, 1930. 

Debt, liquidated or determinate sum of 
money due from one person to anoth<‘r. 
D. Includes an obligation to pay money 
on a contingency which must happen, but 
not where the event may not happen, 
e.g. a contract of suretyship is not a D. 
D.s may be classified into: (1) D.s of 
record, i.e. D.s evidenced ])y the rc(tords 


of a court of a record, (he principal 
being recognisances, and judgment 
(2) specialty D.s—that is, D.s created by 
deed or Cionfirmed by a specnal evidence 
under seal, such as a. covenant to pay rent 
on a lease; anil (3) D.s created by simple 
contract. Interest is payable on ii D. 
only under an expri^ss or im])lied contract 
to pay interest, l>y trahe usage, luuler a 
written (contract to pay money ini demand 
or at a fixed date, on money fraudulently 
withheld, in the case of D.s fie<ojrcd on 
land, uniier the Uivil Droecdure Act, 1833, 
where the jury allows it, and on all 
judgment D.s. D.s are recoverable (a) 
by action in the high court, whatever the 
amount, but, in practice, for not less than 
£4(*, otherwise costs may not be awarded. 
A creditor wlio issues a writ for a D. of a 
stated amount against a debtor who can¬ 
not show a jjrinia facie ih^fence may, under 
Order 14 of the Supremo Uourt, obtain 
from a Master (q.v.) leave to sign judg¬ 
ment forthwith without a formal trial; 
(b) by action in the co. court where the D. 
does not exceed £400, or equitable debts, 
e.g. in a fr)reelosure action, up to £500. 
There is an analogous prcH-edure by 
default summons to the summary process 
in the high court. Aetions on judgment 
D.s and specialty D.s are barred after 12 
years, and those on simple eontrai’t D.s 
after 6 (sec Limitations, Statutes of). 
Judgment D.s have pi’iority over specialty 
and simple contract D.s against the 
jjersonal estate of a deceased debtor, 
unless the estate is insolvent, when, if 
administered by the personal riqu'esenta- 
tives, rates and taxes, wages or salaries of 
clerks or servants up to £50, and wages of 
labourers or workmen up to £25, must bo 
Xiaid first, but if administered In bank¬ 
ruptcy, the 3 classes are payable pari 
passu. D.s being ehoses in action are 
nssignable under the JudicMture Act, 1873, 
by writing signed by thi'. assignor, and 
written notice of the assignment must be 
given to the debtor. There is now no 
imprisonment for debt, except on a judg¬ 
ment debt, where a debtor can pay and 
will not or has voluntarily put it out of 
his power to pay. In .Scottish law D.s 
charged on personalty are called movable 
D.s, and those charged on land lieritahlo 
D.s. They are recoverable either in the 
court of session or the slaq-ifi c.ourt, there 
being analogous pi’ovisions as to juris- 
flietion t«) those wJiieh obtain in England. 
Following the Bom. law actions are only 
barred by long ])re8oriplion. The process 
by which a creditor is alloweii to detain the 
goods of his debtor, whicli happen to be in 
the liands of a third part y, is by arrestment. 

Debt, National or Public, see Public 
Debt. 


rcicrs ro ipc replace¬ 
ment of gov. loans that have maturiid bv 
new Joans. It has been used to reduce the 
rate of interest on loans raised when 
money was dear. W'ais have been a 
pim. cause of national debt; govs, have 
been fore^od by the urgent need of raising 
money at very short notice to offer high 
rates of interest. And after costly warn 
govs, were faced with long-dated loS 
bearing high rates of interest. The 
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Unonolal Wst. of Great Britain for the past 1 1945 and early 1957 nearly £6000 million 
200 years is marked by nnmorcms I), (^s, was converted. In 1954 -5 alone, £1400 
mostly after lonj? and costly wars and in million was W)nverted ont of a total 
periods of cheap money. national debt of £27,000 million. ISee 

The first oonvci>iion of Ilrit. national National Debt. 
debt came in the roijam of Qiuten Anne, Debts, Interallied (First World War), 
when a mixed baj? of floatinj? liabilities During the First World War (1914-18) 
was imnverted into £9 million of S. Sea Great Britain bad pledged her credit not 
( Jompanies 6 per cent stock. 1700 saw a only on her own behalf but also on behalf 
conversion of £54 million of 4 per cent of her allies. She owed huge sums to the 
stock into the saTne amount of new stock IT.S.A. and huge sums were owing to her. 
at 3 per cent . After the Napoleonic wars Arrangements had tt> he made for the 
numerous conversions took idace. In settlement of these (colossal D. In 1922 
1817 the Irish debt of £103 million was the question of debt settlement was 
converted into debt of the U.K. In 1822 brought forward as a matter of urgency 
£150 million of 5 per cent stock wa« con- by ll.S.A., which was the sole purely 
verted into £157 million of 4 pei* t^ent ! creditor nation amongst the Allies. Tins 
stoek, and 2 years later £70 million 4 per brought fortii the Balfour note, addressed 
(tent stra^k was converted into an ecjual by Loid Balfour on behalf of the Brit, 
(piantity of stock at 34 p(‘r cent. In 1830 Gov. to the Fr. ambjvs. and to the ropre- 
£151 million was (converted partly into 5 sentatives of the interested European 
per cent stoek at a price of 70, but mainly govs. It said that although Great 
into 31 per cent stock at par. A huge Britain had lent more than she had 
cenvi^rsion took place in 1844, when borrowed, she favoured the caiic-ellation 
£249 million 34 per cent stock was con- j of the war D. incurred between the 
verted into new stock bearing 31 per c.ent Allies. She could not, however, agree to 
for 10 yeai's and 3 per cent for 20 years. | the cancellation of D. ouing to her from 
In 1853 Mr (iladstone, in pursuit of European nations without a similar con- 
thrift. saw to the con\"erHion of £3 Tnitlion | cession being made by America in respect 
3 per cent stock. In 1883 £70 million 3 j of Brit. 1). By agreement between 
per cent stock was converted into ter- i Britain and America in 1923 the Brit, 
minahlc annnltics, and in 1884 £23 million I debt was funded. Bonds to the value of 
3 per cent sto('k was converted int(» 2S per $4000 million WT>re issued dated 1922, 
(lent Hto<rk at 102 and 2 4 per cent stock at! and maturing 1984, interest being payable 
108. To Gos(‘lien belongs the eiTdit of 1 half-yearly at the rate of 3 per cent per 
the last big eonversion of the 19th eetit. » annum from 1922 to 1932, and thereafter 
In 1888 be brought forward a plan for the I at 34 per cent until the principal was 
convei'sion of the 3 per cent stocks into repaid. The agreement provided for the 
one class of stock to bear interest at 3 i>er rtipaynient of the principal by onn. 
cent for the first year, 2| per cent for the instalments increitsing from 823 *8 million 
next 14 yeai’s, and 24 per cent for the j in 1923 to 8175 million in 1984. This 
following 20 years, and thereafter until i agreement was concluded on behalf of the 
i*edemptlon. Goschen’s scheme was highly j Brit. Gov. by Mr Stanley (later Earl) 
sncc(‘ssfu], I Baldwin. In 1927 an agreement was 

The next series of conversions took place concluded for the settlement of the war 
after the First World War. After the out- debt of Yugoslavia to Great Britain, 
break of war, the Brit. Gov. had to borrow Funding agirements wei*o signed in 
Ko heavily that in 1923 the total national respect of all the allied war D, to Gi’eat 
debt Htoo<l at £7742 million. But by Britain except that of Kiissia. 

1919 the gov, was able to convert nearly When the 1932 payment of debt to 
£299 million of war slocks, tlms greatly | America fell due, the position was: total 
reducing the interest charges. In 1921 a funded debt, 84600 million; principal jiaid 
further £163 million were <*onverted. olT, $202 nulljun; interest paid, $1149*7 
Other large (;onver.sions followed, and in million; total paid by Britain, $1351*7 
1932, money being <',om para lively cheap, million. Notc^s wore exchanged without 
Gi<^ gov. <aaiverted tlie 5 p(*r t*ont war loan moving the U.S.A. Gov- in its detormina- 
1.0 3i ])er cent, saving anriiiallv £30 tion to exact the debt. Tho Brit. Gov. 
million gro.ss and £23 million net. During paid $95 -5 million in gold, intimating that 
the Seeond World War the gov. was able the payment must hot be regarded as 
to borrow at low inter(‘st- rate's, and in implying a revival of tho old system, but 
spite of the huge increasi? in the national was to be taken into m'oount wdion 
debt from £8000 million in 1939 to over arriving at a final settlement. In 1933 
£20,000 million in 1946, the average rate tho Brit. Gov. reopened talks in the hope 
(*f intm’est remained at around 3 i>er cent of reaching a final settlement with 
(hene^'tlie‘three per cent war’). i America, which would not involve a 

In 1951, aft(U’ the inci*ease in hank rate, i-esumption of the claim on Germany for 
interest rates generally rose, and in early i*eparations. The U.S. Gov. mad© no 
lO.I? 3 4 p(‘r cent war loan yiekhMl over pi*oposaJs, wdth the result that Britain 
5 per cent. In these cjrcumstances made token payments on account of 
(when curi’ont market rates of interest are instalments falling due in Juno and Dec., 
higher iluui iiominul rate.s) conversions ponding a discussion of a settlement. The 
ui*e made to induce holders to reiRwv their po.sition in 1934 waxs that Britain had paid 
loans either by ofToring higher rates or by $1464*8 million to Aniericii in respect of 
liorrowing for short periods at current war D. funded at $4600 million, yet not 
rates in the hope of borrowing ‘long’ much luoro than 4 pec cent of the prin- 
w’hen rates of interest are lower, iletwwm cipal had been paid off. Meanwhile 
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were adopting the Brit, 
attitude. The Fr. Gov. in 1933 refused 
to pay any instalments upon even the 
commercial poi’tion of her war debt. 
America sent out formal notices towards 
the end of 1934 reminding forei^ debtors 
of the total of 3154,726,970 due for the 
Dee. 1934 instalment. The notices in- 
Britain for 

I117»670,765, NoticOB continued to be 
served in the ensuing years by the U.P. 
Gov. to the Brit. Gov., and the Brit. 
chargd d'affaires in Washington continued 
to make the customary declaration that 
the Brit. Gov. would be willing to reopen 
discussions ‘w^honover circumstances are 
such as to warrant the hope that a satis¬ 
factory result might be reached* (1938). 

, Baptiste Gaspard (1790- 

1846), famous B>. mimic, b. Bohemia, son 
of a Fr. soldier. As a youth ho led a 
wretched life with travelling troupes; 
but, having learned everything from 
bal^ciiig a ladder on his nose to le saui \ 
perilleux^ he hit on the idea of resuscitating I 
a Rom. Pierrot worthy of the days of! 
Bathyllue. Tims, with beflourod visage, i 
he come to the ^hinambules theatre, i 
where Charles Ni»dier recognised his j 
TOuius. Aided by his power os a farceur, i 
his sang-froid, lively 1’eatui‘es, and artistic f 
intelligence, he quickly became the lage ■ 
of Paris. Cxautier, indeed, ranked him as ] 
an actor with Talma and Racliel—‘a 
happy and rave accident.’ His son ! 
Charles (1S29-73) WiW also well known ; 
as a pien'ot at the F’uiiambules, 


Lavignac, Mannontel, and Guiraud. 
Under the tiiltion of Mfxssenet, he won the i 
Grand Prix de Home with his cantata 1 
UEnfant jyrodigue in 1884, During the 1 
obligatory years of study in Home he i 
tried to forget the cramping influence of 
the old formulas and to strike out new I 
laws more adapted to his intuition. One ' 
result was Printemps, an orcljostral suite ! 
sent from Rome to the Instiliit, whir^h 
appears to have shocked that body by its 
harmonic iconoclasm. Ho revitalised 
most forms of musical art, whether 
symphonic, dramatic, pianoforte, or 
lyrical, by sheer technical skill combined 
with elusive originality, and an adroit nse 
of overtones an<l of imusual chords. Jle 
came some extent under the influence 
of Frik {8atit% but had a much stronger 
creative force, and lie added much of his 
own to the harmonic innovations of 
Chabner and Fam*e. He was not an 
innovator by mere caprice. He appro- 
^a^d the oiieiiess of all art; and lie saw 
that music must develop along lines 
parallel to those along which poetiy or 
productions. 

Arutt^mibhie^.dmi Pointssde Jiaudeiaire 
and huxte Lfergamasque, show the break¬ 
away from romanticism towards tlie direct 
interpretation of feeling. He composed 
d VAwes-midi 
dun fanne under the inspiration of 
MAllarm6 8 p^m, a work as original as the 
^ymphonie Jantastigue of l^irlioz and 


Decadents 


wliicli it succeeds in reflecting the feelings, 
now ardent, now sensuous, now profound, 
which it is intended to express. His next 
masterpieces were Chansons de BUitis for 
voice and piano, 1897, and Nocturnes for 
orchestra, 1899, all impressionist works; 
and in 1902 his one opera, Pcll6as ei 
MUisamie, which frankly discards not 
only the old reputedly obsolete forms, but 
also the lyrical dramatic form of Wagner. 
It is regarded by some critics as exhibiting 
a perfect balance between poetry and 
music. Tlie only other works for the 
theatre he flnished were the incidental 
music for d’Annunzio's Martgre de Saint 
Sflbasticn and a ballet Jeux, composed for 
Diagliilev. Among his finest matur‘e 
piano music arc Estavipes, 1903, 2 sets 
of images^ 1905-7, and 2 books of 
PrHudes, 1910' 1.3; and the greatest 
orchestral work is Im Mer, 1903-5. 
He wrote many song settings t>f the 
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j CLAUDE DEliUSSy 

fine.-:t Kr. poetry. An early string 
tJuartcL, lSU:i, long r*emaiiied lus onlv 
chamber music, hut iu his last veai*A. 
much trou]>led by a latiil illiiess, he i>egaii 
a set of soimtixs for various iustrumeiits, 
of which only .J were comi)lete(i. Sec 1, 
Daloy, Clauiie Dehussy, 1914; L ^’aHus' 
UnoAle Pebussy: his LAje and H orks ( i^lng’ 
trans.), 1933: (). Thompson, 1937; and f/ 
(Master Musicians),* 

‘Debyi Voter (1884- ), Dutch physicist. 
6. Maastricht. Frol\ at Zurich and later 
>Suricii again, and 
Director of the Kaiser 
Wilhelm Jnstitiito in Berlin from 193 . 5-9 
when he went to the U.8.A. His a^pDlk-a- 
intjchanics to the prtitalem 
heats of solids gave a theory in 

experiment. Xjh 

moWiX. • If ^ structure of 

Brii?In I9:5(i -Nobel 


by t..e apparent simplicity with 
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Decatur 


as Baudelaire, Verlaine, Mallarmt^, and celebrated Fr. painter, 6. Parle, and the 
Barrds, who were much discuesed in pupil of Abel de Pujol, David, and 
Francx^ about 1882. The more debased in^tres. He first exhibit in the Salon of 
took absinthe and drugrs and endeavoured 1827, the originality of his style at once 
by their eccentricities to attract public attracting notice. He founded the Fr. 
attention. The Symbolist movement school of Orientalism, and took high 
rose from, and absorbed the best of, the position as a colourist and landscape and 
D. The Symbolists were aesthetic and grmre painter. ‘Caf(^ in Asia, ’‘Str^ of a 
literaiy. They delighted in half-tones, Roman Village,’‘C^hlldt^en Playing near a 
delioaU^ shades of expi*e88ion. and placed Fountain,’ are among his finest pictures, 
psychical sensation above realism. "De- Ohantllly and the Wallace collection in 
cadent' is still applied to those modem I^ondon contain some of his best work, 
writers and artists whoso artistic ideal is Sec lives by Moreau, 1869, and Clement, 
the production of morbid and luihealthy 1886. 

types. iS’et* Symons, The SumboliHi Move- De Candolle, see C’ani»olle, A. P, de. 
tmnt in Literature^ 1899; P. Quennell, Decapitation, or beheading, an anct 
Jiaudelaire and the. Symbolists, IU‘2[K punishment employed by the Gks and 

Decagon (Gk dcfca, ten, gOnia, angle), Roms. First incurred in England by 
see I’oLYHEDiiON. Earl Waltlieof, hehonded by William the 

Decalogue (Gk dekaingos, ten sayings). Conqueror (1075). Not only felons but 
name of the Gk fathers for the Ten alstj delinquents of high rank were 
C'on)maiidnienti<, of which there are 2 formerly dccapitatr^d, the rebel lords of 
vfjU’HioiiH. in Pout. v. 6-21 and Exod. xx. 1745 being the last Englishmen to incur 
2-17. They were given to the Israelites that penalty. Those capitally convicted 
on Mt Sinai, and engi-aved on 2 tahlos of in Franetc arc still beheaded with the 
stone. These being broken, Moses was gulUotino (q.v.). See. (Capital Punish- 
commanded to hew 2 ficsh tables on ment. 

which Yalnveh again engra> ed the !>. Decapoda, order of maloeostracan erns- 
Only 4 of the precepts i»ceuliar lu the tacearis A\})ich iiududes crah^, lobsters, 
Flebicws, tlic 1st, 8rd, 9th, and 10th—of crayfishes, and shrimps, and is therefore 
the others, all 6 arc found in some form in the best known order. Usually all the 
Babylonian, and 4 in Egyq>tiiui, t<?xts. thoracic segments are fused to the head 
TheiM-! is nothing in them inconsistent with in the species, and there arc always 5 pairs 
Mosaic date. It is generally accepted of trunk legs; the sexes are distinct. The 
that originally the 10 w'ero briefer and decapods are widely distributed, favour- 
mor(? similar in form than they are now, ing e,hiorty the wanner seas. The term is 
Their apoditdie form is peculiar to Israel, also usial for the molhiscan suh-ordor of 
a/>{o Pentatf:u(’H. In tlH‘W'. <'hiireh f’cphalopoda, w’hich liave H arms and 2 
sirna' tlie time of Augustine it has tentacles. 

generally boon held that the llivt 4 ecm- Decapolis (i.o. Ten citias), name used in 
mandraents, giving the duty towards anct writings to denote a league of 10 
God, were iuseribed ou the first (able, and cities situated in or near Palestine and 
the last 6, tlio duty towards om^’s neigh* mainly E. of the Jordan. In the 2nd 
l)our, on the second. Philo and Josei»hns, i cent, the number was appaicntly in- 
however, assume the natural ainiiigement (uxvised. The confederate cities inclu- 
of 5 on each table. Thcrt> J distinct ded Scythopolis, Philadelphia. Damascus, 
arraimunents of the commandments: i Della, Dinm, Hippos, Oadara, Gerasa 
(1) The Talmud makes the introductory , Raphana in Bashan, and Kaiiatha. 
sentence, '1 a.m the Lord thy Gotl which Details an' obscure, but these tns were 
have brought thee out of the land of ' pi-ohahiy founded or settled in by some of 
Kgypt, out of the house of hondagt*.’ the ' Alexaiulcr the Gi*ent’s veterans, 
first <-oinmandment, and then combines [ Decastyle, in cUiasical architecture, a 
the next two (Exod.xx. 8-6) iut<Mmi*. tints portico having 10 columns in a row', 
keeping the niiinb('r 10; (2) Horn. Patho- Decatur, Stephen (1779-1820). Amer, 
lies and Lutherans also combine these 2 navnl commander of Fr. extraction, b, in 


commandments and keep the munher by 
splitting the last commandment into 2; 
(.3) the (ik Church, the Anglican Churcli, 
and all the other reformed Imdica ktnq) 
the arrangement tissunu'd in this artude. 
The D. deals with moral, not with ritual, 
qiiostiouH. See 11. J. Flowers, The 

Permanr/nf Value, of the Ten Commeiml- 
'inenis, 1927; A. Alt, Die Vrspriiuffc rfes 
1 sreMitischen Uechts, 3 984. 

Decameron, coHoction of tales by 
Boccaccio (q.v.) written betvv(H!n 184S and 
1888, conceived as related in 10 days at a 
('ountry villa during tlu' jilague at 
Florence. They are of a liciiitious 

charaep'r, hnt told wdth much humour 

and great literary skill. They have hwm 
drawn upon by generations of wviters. 
Including Chaucer, IShakesiHjure, and 

Tennyson. 

Decamps, Alexandre Gabriel (1808 GO), 


[ IVIaryland. He achieved distinction by 
his daring feat at Tripoli (1804) when he 
! made a dash into the harbour and burned 
the Brit, frigate Philadelphia, w'hich the 
Tripolitans liad captured. He also oap- 
tnicd the Brit, frigate Moecdonian, w^hen 
commodort> of a stiuadron off the Atlantic 
ccast in 1812. Soon after lofivliig N<nv 
York (1814) he was engaged in a hard fight 
with the Brit. tlcH't ana foiced to sunenaor. 
The same year he sailed in command of a 
H<luadrou against Algiers, but the war was 
sotm conclude>d by a treaty dictating terms 
to Algid'S, Tunis, and Tripoli. H© met 
his death in a duel near Wnsiiington writh 
Commodore .lames Barrmi. See the 
standard life by A. S. Mackenzie, 1846, and 
C. T. Brady, Stephen .Decatur, 1900. 

Decatur: 1. City, cap. of Mnci>n oo., 
Illinois, U.S.A., 40 m, E. of Springfield, 
in an agric., oil, and coal ami. There are 
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railway shops, corn and soytibenn prtxjess- 
ingr plants. D. nianufs. automobile ac¬ 
cessories, cboniicals, plastics, and iron, 
steel, and brass products, it is the scat of 
the James Milliklii ITiiiv. Pop. 66,300. 

2. City of Geoiifia, l^.S.A., a health 
resort close to Atlanta. It mariufs. 
furnaces, machinery, and pivfabricatcd 
houses, and is the seat of the Airnes Scott. 
K'ollejro and the c’olumbia Thcolojric'al 
Seminary. !’op. ‘21.63,). 

3. Pity in N. AUibiuna, U.S.A., formed 
ill 1927 by the union of New I>. and I). 
It has iini)ortant manufs. Pop. 20,000. 

Decazeville, Fr. tn in the dept of Avcv- 
ron. It is the <entre of the Avoyron coal¬ 
field, and has ironworks. l*op. 12,100. 

Decoa System, see Aerial Navkjatiox: 
Navioatiox. 

Deccan, comprehensirely an area of 
India that, is situated S. of the ft. Ner- 
buddn. thouiirh more particularly the 
dist. Rtrct<‘ldnar betwt'cii that riv. and 
Kistna. The states of Mysore. Jfyderabad. 
and the aica betvvetm Bombay and 
Madras constitute a major part of this 
larj?e tract. W itii the Ghats rising: to 
3000 ft on the \V. it forms a hij?h ])lateau. 

Deceased Wife’s Sister. The .Marriage , 
Act, 18,‘L'), nullified as from that date all I 
marriages between iiersons within tin* ! 
prohibited di'pn-ees of attlnity (relations of 
iiian*ia}?e) while IcKalisin^: those‘ already 
celebrated. But by the Deceased Wife’h 
►Sister Marriatfc Act, 190S, marriaifc nilh i 
a D, W'. S. is Jcfral. The Art of lOO.H. 


because, there beincr no written code of 
laws to protect them, they depended for 
justice on the pleasure and will of the 
T>atriciaiia. The tribunes appealed on 
behalf of the i>eople to the senate, and 
in >151 Bc the now inoffistratos wei'c* ap- 
I tiointed (/). Icffibtis scrihendis, the D. for 
writini? the laws). Their authority was 
supreme, and with th(‘ir appointment all 
otlicr maifistrucics ceased. Acc.ordinjiir lo 
the uL'ctHMiient thi' ])leheians were eli^jible 
for the new order, but no plelxdan was 
elected in 451 nr. At the end of their 
year of oilier the J). pnh. a code of laws in 
10 sections. Another body of 1). was 
[appointed for 4 50; they added 2 more 
s<*ctioiis, and the wliolc betrame known 
I as th('i lepes ditoderini. icdmlitrum (laws of 
{ the 12 tables) (.src Twfclve Tables). The-' 
I oi'diir eoidimit'd to b<^ eloct(*d each year 
I for 3 jears, hut in the third year their 
I behaviour b(*«-arni^ so despotic that tin- 
I people were exasperated and tlie old order 
! i-cstorcd. There were oilier ordei*s of 1), 
at Home. TIk'! J). stirris f(iricmh'» (1). for 
the performance of sacred rites) were 
appointed in 367 nc, priiuupally to Ftuard 
tlie Sibylline hooks. They consisted of 
5 iiatricians a.nd 5 plebeians, replaciim: thi' 
earlier patrieian diu/mriri (f|.v.): Snila 
incr»*ased ti>eir nninbcr to 15 {puivdt'oew- 
viri) in 81 nr. The J). litilma jmlirandifi 
iD. for judinnf? cases) had jurisdiction in 
civil cast's during: the rei)nl)lic. 

Deciduous Trees shed their k'aves an- 
tutidly in terniierate climates in anfumn. 


while validatinjt the union as a civil , 
contnu't, expressly permits any minister ; 
ot a cXiwreAv ov e\Av\^)e\ Uie. Cbui'cXi «)1i 
i£.Tvg;Xau<\ to votwHe. to oetebrate the mar¬ 
riage without iiicurriug any penalty, civil 
or cedes.: but the dergymaii so refusing 
may permit anotlier to oiliciate in his 
place. The Act. does not legalise mar¬ 
riages annulled before 28 Aug. 1907, and 
saves all existing rights and inti'rests. 
Conseoiieiitly the Act in no way afl'tHded 
the devolution of property on intestacy as 
to the issue of marriages celebrated la'fori' 
the Act. 

Decebalus, sir Dacia. 

Deoelea, tu of Attica, seized and fortified 
by the Wparlaiis in the I’eloponiiesian war. 

’ December (Lat, dirern, ten), nanu' given 
to the last, or tivt lftli, month of tlie year. 
It is so called beiuiuse before, the time of 
Julius Caesar tlu' first month of the old 
Rom. laileiidar was March, so tliat what is 
now the twelftli month was only the 
tenth. The Anglo-Saxons called D. Mid¬ 
winter-mouth or Yule-month. 

Decembrists, the llrst revolutionary 
movement in 19th cent. Russia, after the 
Napoleonic wars. D., mostly aristocratic 
oflloers, aimed at iutroducing a Jilierul 
constitution and abolishing serfdom; 
some of them were Uepiiblicmis. A badly 
prepared and conducted revolt in St 
Petersburg on the accession to the throne 
of Nicholas 1 (Dec. 1825) resulted in 5 1). 
being hanged and scal more banished to 
Siberia. 

Decemviri (Lat. ‘ten men’), 16 magis¬ 
trates of supreme authority at Koine. 
After the fall of the Tarquins dissatisfac¬ 
tion was still rife among the plebeians 


cork, Ihc abscission layer, being formed 
iKTossUieiiaHe, neap theinnertion of the leaf, 
'i Tiiiw layer Ixa'.unies ilisorgaidscd. as wab'r 
1 eaniK't. pass Uirough it, and so eansi's a 
j break, which is hastened liy wind or frost, 
i Decimal Point. Though adopUxl for 
I various purposes hy Bellos, 1492. Adam 
I Reise. 1522, and Hudolfl', 1530, the D.B. 

; was first used hy John Nai)i(*r ((j.v., 

, 1550-1617) as a device to H(q>arafe the 
i fraidional extensions of whoh* numbers 
I formed during the eomputation of his 
! table of logariUiniH (q.v.); but when the 
j coinpiitationM w(‘i*e finished the D.B. was 
I discarded with the fractions and therv is 
no evidence of it in hi^ Desrripfio (1614). 
Its use is, howevi'r, revealed in the 
I Cimsfrurho, wJiicii was pub. poslhnmouslv 
I l»y his son. 

I Decimal System, name apiilied to anv 
I sysL'in of weights, nu'asuTOH. etc., whicii 
! has the standard unit dividi'd into tfuiths 
! i’or i)art.H below it, and 

j multi plied by 10 or powers of lo for 
I parts above it in value. It luus bocui 
adojited for weights and measures and 
inoney in most of thts European eonntries, 
but has been rejeeft^d in Great Britain and 
*7 • nh)r various reasons, one of the 
r. possesses 

betBT faeilities for dividing into halves 
and iiiiarKirs with fairness to iiurchasers 
than dot's the. I), s. It has been found 
inapplicable to time. ►S'w Metre • Not i - 
TRW • Nttmer vem ; Gra.mme. ^ ’ 

Decimals. On account of tlie dim- 

in addition and subtraction, It'^was 
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found necossan' to devise some simpler 
system of notation. This was done by 
an extension of tbe ordlnaiy system of 
niimerntion. If we take the number 125, 
the flffore 5 five units: the 2 -- 

two terns; the fljaire 1 one hundred; 
i.c. pfoing; from nprht to left a lijrure be¬ 
comes t>en times as ffr<?at at each step. 
A dot (called t]>e (iecLmal ijoiiit, q.v.) beiiiK 
I>laeed after tlie units fiprure, this T)ro<-ess 
was then <‘arrie(l further, and fiprurt^s wert^ 
made to eontinue decreasim? by ten at 
each stej) from left to right. Thus, in 
125-3*i(>, ti»e :i tliree-tenths; the 4 
four-hiindrcilths ; the (i ~ six'thous¬ 
andths ; the whole number ^ 125^^,,*.:';.. To 
turn any vulgar fraction into a simple 
deelmar fraction it must be possible to 
bring its denominator to a i)ower of ten. 
Hence, any vulgar fractions whose de- 
nondnator* contains any prime factor 
other than 5 or 2 will always contain 
some element wiiich is repeated to infinity, 
the procesf^ never ending. Thus \ - 
0 This is abbreviated as 3, a 

dot b(‘ing placed over the figure, and it is 
spoken of as ‘point recurring.* Some¬ 
times a whole H(nies repeats, e.g. 4 
0 • i42H5t, and here a dot is placed over th.e 
first and lust figtirc s. Similarly. - (» IG. 
The tlieory of 1). u as first (jompreliensively 
stated by the Fr. mathematician Simon 
Stevin (c. lats r. I(i20h 

Decimation, Horn, military punishment, 
inflicting cM>cution on <‘veiy tenth man 
(chosen by Jot) of a unit found guilty of a 
crime moritirifz deatfi. 

Dedin (ffer. Totsohen), ('zechosJovak tn 
in the region of C*sti ruul Lnherii (q.v.) | 
near tlie (icr. irorder. It is a riv. port on 
the Lalie (see Kmu:) opposite Podmokly { 
(q.v.), to wtiieli it is connected by bridge, i 
C/’nemieals. textiles, and paper arc mnmif. ' 
Pop. :io.sq(». i 

Decius, Cuius Messius Quintus Trajanus > 
(AD ‘201 51), H<»in. emperor, h . lUidaiia i 
in Lower Pannonia. In 240 he was sent ! 
by Philip llio Arabian (see Piiilii»P(th, • 
]MaR('um .li'Pirs) to put down a rising of j 
the Moesiau army, but tlie soldiers pro- [ 
claimed him emperor against his will and | 
persuaded him to march on Italy. Near ; 
Verona tlicy met Pldlip, who, after a fierce j 
engagement, was killed. Tiiroughout his 
short 7 *eign 1). was in constant conflict ■ 
with the (Jolhs and barbarously persecuU'd 
the Christians. He was killed in battle 
against tlu* fJotlis through the treachery 
of Galhis, who succeeded him us emperor. 

Decius Mus, Publius: 1. tkmsul at 
Home (.‘140 ru ) and <M)inmnnder of the 
Horn, army duriug the Lat. war. He wa#i 
said to have been told in a nocturnal 
vision that the army «)f one side and the 
gen. of the otiier must perish and to 
have Hacrifleed his life lU'xt day iu order 
to ensure a Horn, victory. 

2. Hon of the above, and 4 times consul. 
In order that the Rom. arms might 
triumph he d. with similar heroism at 
Hentilium, 295 nc. 

Deoize, Fr. tn, eai). of an urron., in the 
dept of Ni^vre, on a rocky is. in the Ijoire, 
at the summit of which is an old castle. 
It has glass and iron w orks, and potU^ries. 
Pop. 4800. 


Deck, term used in ship structure to 
indicate the floor or platform extending 
from side to side of the vessel. It is 
usually made by covering the D. beams 
wdth steel or planking. All D.s, particu¬ 
larly the upper or weatluir D., have a 
slight camber or slope towards the ship’s 
side to affoi’d strcmgtb and facilitate the 
dispersal of w'ater. Three, 4 and even 
as many as 13 (the Kiizabeih) D.s 

aH» usual in modern ships, the protective 
I).s fitt(ui exclusively to men-of-war 
being always heavily armoured. 

_ TOP OF FUNNEL 
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Decker, Thomas, see. Dkkkkr. 

Declaration, in an action at law, before 
tbe .ludicatui-e Act, 1873, simplified 
proeedu?H‘, was a formal written statement 
of the plaintiff’s case which was more 
detailed than the short particulars of the 
natuix' of his claim disclosed in the write 
of Hummous. Tlio 1). could be struck out 
if its terms varied from tlie. tenor of the 
writ; a similar rule applies to its modern 
equivalent, the statement of claim. 

Declaration, Statutory, declaration in 
the form: ‘1 {name) do solemnly and 
sincerely dec laix' that (subject matter of 
declaration), and I make this solemn 
declaration conscientiously believing the 
same to he true, and by virtue of the pro¬ 
visions of the Statutory De<daratioTi Act. 
1835.’ My the Act this replaced an oath 
or affidavit for most official or depart¬ 
mental mattei's, including the verifirmtion 
of documents. The oath of a w itness in 
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mMomt of law is not affected by the Act, 
iMltlQh specially excepts it. 

D^laration of Human Rights, Universal, 

see Hi MAN IHohts, 

Declaration of Independence (U.S.A.), 

adopted in Consrross, 4 July 1776, meetiupf 
in Philadelphia. It marks the cmerprence 
of the IT.S.A. as an indeperidont nation, 
and roads as follows: ‘Tiik TTnanimocb 
Declahation of the Tiitutekn United 
States of America. 

When in tho Courae of human events, it 
becomes necessary for one people to dis¬ 
solve the political bands which have 
connected tliein with another, and to 
assume amonj? tho I*owers of the t*arth 
the separate and equal station to which the 
Laivs of Nature and of Nature's Ood 
entitle them, a decent respect to the 
opinions of mankind inquires that they 
should declare the causes w’hich impel 
them to the separation. We hold these 
truths to bo self-evident, that all men ait) 
created equal, that they an^ endowed bj’^ 
their Creator tvith certain unalienable 
Rights, that among these are Life, 
Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness. 
That to secure these riglita, (loveniments 
are instituted among Men, deriving their 
just powers from tho consent of the 
governed. That whenever any Form of 
Government becomes destructive of these 
ends, it is the Right of the People to alter 
or to abolish it, and to institute new 
Government, laying its foundation on 
such principles and organising its powers 
in such form, as to them shall seem most 
likely to effect their Safety and Happiness. 
iTudeuee. Indeed, will dictate that govei n- 
ment^ long established should not be 
clianged for light and transient causes; 
and accordingly all experience bath shewm. 
that mankind are more disposed to suffr 


He has called together legislative bodies 
at places unusual, uncomfortable, and 
distant from the defiository of their Public 
Records, for the solo purpose of fatiguing 
them Into compliance with his measures. 

He has dissolved Hepresentatlvo Houses 
i*epeatedlv, for opposing with manly 
firmness Ids invasions on the rights of the 

has refused for a long time, after 
such dissolutions, t o cause others to be 
elected; whereby the Legislative Powers, 
incapable of Annihilation, have returned 
to the People at large for tlieir exert^lse; 
the State remaiTiing in tho mean time 
exposed to all the dangeiw of invasion 
from without, and convulsions within. 

He has endeavoured to prevent the 
population of these Stiites; for that pur¬ 
pose obstrueting the Laws for Naturaliza¬ 
tion of Foreigners; refusing to pfju^s othem 
to encouragi^ theii* niigratif)n hither, and 
raising the c»>mlitlonH of new Appro¬ 
priations of Laruls. 

He has obstmeted the Administration 
of Justice, ))y refusing his Assent to Laws 
for establi-ihing .ludieiary Powers, 

He has made Judges depeinhmt on his 
Will .alone, the Umuro of their oflloes, 
and the amount and pajinent of their 
salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of New 
Oftiecs. and sent hither swarms of Gfficers 
to harass our l^eople, and cat out their 
sub.sUnce. 

He has kept among us, in times of 
peace. Standing Armies without the 
Consent of our legislaturt^s. 

He has atTeetcti to render the Military 
independent of and superior to the Civil 
po\v(‘r. 

He has combined with others to sui)ject 
ns to a jurisdiction f»)reign to our con- 


w'hile evils are sufierable, tliaii to rigid j Ktifutioii, and unaeknowiedged by our 
themselves by abolishing the fornjs to Jaivs; giving his Assent to their Acts of 
which they aTO accustomed. Hut wlasi a 1 pretended Legislation; 
long train of abuses and usurpations, I Fop quarpTing large bodies of armed 
pursuing invariably the same ()hj<*tt, i troops among us: 

evinces a design to reduce tlnan miflej- j For protecting them, by a mock Trial, 
absolute pespotism, it is their right, it ; from Ihmishnmnt for any Murders which 
their duty, to throw off such Goverumeid, i they sfioiild eoinmit on tiic liihubilants of 
and to provide new Guards for theirfut\ire i thes^' .States: 

security. Such has been tlu* i>atient { For cutting off our Trade* with all parts 
sufferance of these Colonies; and sii< h is of the world; 


now the necessity wliich constrains tliem 
to alter their former Systems of Govern¬ 
ment. Tho history of tho present King of 
Great Britain is a history of rer>eHted 
injuries and usurpations, all haUng in 
direct object the establLshment of an 
absolute Tyranny over these States. To 
prove this, let Facts be .submitted to a 
candid world. He lias refu,se*l bis Assent 
to Laws, the most wdioleHome ami neces¬ 
sary for tiie public good, fie has for¬ 
bidden his Governors to pass Ljius of 
immediate and pressing impfii-uinee, 
imless suspended in their oiiersdiou til] bis 
Assent should bo obtained; and wiien so 
suspended, he has utterly neglected to 
attend to them. He has refused to pa«.s 
other Law^s for the accommodation of large 
districts of people, unless those people 
would relinquish the right of Heprt'senta- 
tion in the Legislatiue, a right iuestimable 
to them and formidable to tyrants only 


For imposing Tuxes on ns without our 
(’onsent: 

For depriving us in many eases, of tho 
henelits of Trial by Jury: 

For transporting ns beyond Seas to be 
tried for xindended offences: 

For abolisldng tho free Systtmi of 
English liUW^B in a neighbouring Province, 
establishing tliei-ein an Arbitrary govern¬ 
ment, and enlar*ging its Boundaries so as 
to render it at once an exanqile and fit 
instrument for introducing the same 
absolute rule into these (Jolonies: 

For taking wn.v our (^iiarters, uboUslilng 
our most valuable Laws, and altering 
fundainentally tin’ Forms of our (lovem- 
ments; 

For suspending our own Legislatures, 
and declaring themselves invested with 
power to legislate for us In all cases 
whatsoever. 

He has abdlrated Government here, by 
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dedaxinGr us out of his Protection and 
winner War against us. 

He has plundored our seas, ravaged our 
Coasts, burnt our towns, and destroyed 
the lives of otir people. 

He is at this time transporting large 
Armies of foreism Meixsenarlea to compleat 
the w'orks of death, desolation and 
tyranny, already begiui with circum- 
stancoR of Cnielty & perfidy scarcel 5 ’^ 
paralleled in the most barbarous ages, and 
tot/ally unworthy the Head of a civDized 
nation. 

He has constrained our fellow Citi/Ams 
taken CiiT)tive on the high Seas to bear 
Arms against their Country, to become 
the exwutio 1101*8 of their friends and 
Brethi-en, or to fall themsedves by their 
Hands. 

He has excited domestic insurrcsctions 
amongst us, and has endeavoured to 
bring on the inhabitants of our frontiers, 
the merciless Indian Savages, whose 
known rule of warfai*e, is an undistin¬ 
guished destniction of all ages, sexes and 
conditions. 

In eveiy stage' of these Oppressions We 
have l^etitioned for Redress in the most 
humble terms: Our repeated Petitions 
have been unsweit'd only by repeated 
injury. A Prince, whose charact^u* is thus 
marked by every a<*t which may define a 
Tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free 
People. 

Nor have We been wanting in atUm- 
tlons to our Rrittish brethrem. We have 
NvamiHl th<»m from time to time- of attempts 
by their h-gislatun*' to extend an un- 
wammtjible jurisdiction over ns. We 
have iTinindcd tluun of the circumstances 
of our eruignition find settlement here. 
We have appenliHi to their md.ive justice* 
and magnanimity, and >ve have conjured 
them by tlu' ties of our common kindred 
to disavow' thesi* usurpations, wlihdi 
would inevitably inbuTupt our I'fmnei'tions 
and correspondence. They too have been 
deaf to the voice of justice and of con¬ 
sanguinity. We must, theixifore, acquiesce 
in the necessity, which denounces our 
Separation, and hold them, as we hold 
the ft's! of mankind. Enemies in War, in 
Peace Friends. 

We, therefore, the Representatives of 
the united States of America, in General 
Conm*<^ss, Assembled, appealing to the 
Suprtune .fudge of the world for the 
rectitude of our intentions, do, in the 
Name, and by Authority of the good 
People of those Gnlonies, soleninly 
publish and declare. That these UnitiHl 
Colonies are, and of Right ought to bo 
Free and Indepemlcnt StotAts; that they 
are Absolvc'd from all Allegiance to the 
British ('Jrown, and that all political con¬ 
nection between them and the State of 
Great Britain, is and ought to be totally 
dissolved: and that as Free and Inde¬ 
pendent States, they have full Power to 
levy War, conclude Peace, contract 
Alliances, establish Commerce, and to do 
all other Acta and Things which Inde¬ 
pendent States may of right do. And 
for the support of this Deelamtion, with 
a firm reliunc4> on the protect-ion of divine 
Providence, we mutually pledgi^ to each 


other our Lives, our Fortunes and our 
sacred Honor. 

John Hancock 
Signers arranged by states; 

New Hampshire —Josiah Bartlett, Win. 
Whipple, Matthew Thomton 

MassewhusetU Bay —John Hancock, 
Sami. Adams, John Adams, Robt. Treat 
}*aino, Elbridge Geriy 

Bhode Island—Htep. Hoi^kins, William 
Ellery 

Connect ieut —Roger Sherman, Sam’el 
Huntington, Wm. Williams, Oliver Wol¬ 
cott 

Neir York —^W'm. Floyd, Phil. Living¬ 
ston, Frans. IjCwls, Lewis Morris 

New Jersey —Kichd. Stockton, Jno. 
Withei'spoon. Fras. Hopkinson, John 
Hart, Abra. Claik 

Pennsylvania —Robt. Morris, Benjamin 
Rush, Benja. tVanlvlyn, John Morton, 
(ie-o. Clymer, Jas. Smith, Goo. Taylor, 
Jaimis Wilson, Geo. Ross 

Del a wore —Caesar Rodney, Geo. Read, 
Tho. M’Kean 

Maryland —Samuel Chase, Wm. Paca, 
Tho. Stone, Chtu'les Carroll of Carrollton 
Virfrinia —George Wythe, Richard 
Henry Lee, Th. .Jefferson, Benja. Hari'i- 
son, ThoH. Nelson, jr., Francis Lightfoot 
Lee, Carter Braxton 

North (Carolina —Wm. Hooper, Joseph 
Hewes. John Penn 

Sooth ('arolina —Edward Rutledge, 
Thos. Heywjird. .Tunr., Thomas Lynch, 
.lunr., Arthur Middleton 

fih'oryia —Button Gwinnett, Lyman 
Hall, t«eo. Walton.’ 

The 1). is important not only in the 
internal hist, of the U.S.A., but has had 
a <*onHiden»hle effect upon the political 
theory of other states. It inspired the 
thinkers of the Fr. revolution and in¬ 
fluenced political reformers in Europe and 
S. America during the 19th cent, to a 
tiOiiKiderable extent. 

Declaration of London, document which 
has for its object tho international regu¬ 
lation of the mutual rights and obligations 
of bclligtuents and neutrals in time of war 
betwiHm any 2 or more of the signa¬ 
tories thereto. It was drawn up by the 
International Naval Coiiforenoo held in 
Londim in 1909, at which plenipotentiaries 
of the gn^at powers mot, primarily for the 
purpose of coming to some agreement as 
to the recogiiisea rules of international 
law' in regard to the eatab. of an inter¬ 
national prize court. It contains 71 
aiticles, the most Important being thost^ 
relating to contraband (q.v.). In i*egard 
t-o blockade, the D. of L, repeats the 
Declaration of Paris (q.v.), and ostablisbes 
that a blockade must not extend beyond 
the ports and coasts belonging to, or 
occupied by, the enemy, a-iid also that it 
must he applied impartially to the ships 
of all nations. When the First W’orld 
War broke out t he D. of L. had not been 
ratified by Great Britain, but immediately 
afterwards it was adopted by Orders in 
Counidl, with certoin modifications, chiefly 
referring to conditional contraband and 
the doctrine of continuous voyage {see 
Bia^ckade). As the vrar x^rogressed the 
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D. was found to be extremely unsatis¬ 
factory and. after further mt>dihe4»tions, 
was erentually dropped altogotlier by tho 
Maritime Rights Order in Council of 
7 .Tuly 1916. At the outbreak of the war 
the other belligerents followed much the 
same course as Great Rritain, but 
gradually the D. was modified out of 
recognition, and before tiie end of the war 
it had ceased to be an instrument posses¬ 
sing binding force. See a/.so (Jontraband. 

Declaration of Paris. The object of 
this D., which was adopted by the leading 
Kuropean powers at ttie Congress of I'aiis 
in 185G, was to assimilate the principles 
of tho maritime^ law of tlu* dilfercad. 
signatories on an outbreak of war. The 
prin. articles declai'e: (1) Ih'ivateering is, 
and remains, abolislied; (2) a neutral flag 
covers enemy goods, except contrabaml 
of war: (3) neutral goods, except contra¬ 
band of war, are not liable to confiscation 
under a hostile flag: (4) blockades to be 
binding must be effective. Tlic result of 
the fact that since 1856 c\>ery civilised 
state, except the U.S.A., Spain, Mexico, 
and \"enezuela, has signed the declaration 
is that privateers can only be employed by 
the signatories during a war with one of the 
four outstanding states. On the outbreak 
of the Hispano-,ln\er. war of 1898. the 
gov. of the U.S.A. bound itself to observe 
the articles of tho declaration during tlie 
war, while Spain agreed to hecoim> bo\md 
by articles (2) and (3), with a rciterati(»n 
that the D. was not binding upon her. 
The D.S.A. also intimated at the outi>reak 
of the Civil war that they would observe 
the I). 

Declaration of Rights, sre Hu.n of 
Rights. 

Declarations of Deceased Persons. It is 

axiomatic in the Eng. law of c\ idence that 
hearsay is InadmisHihlc as i*roof. The 
best evidence that a particular statcnient 
was made is the tostimotiy of him who 
made the statement. Rut tlierc aiv 
certain enses wdnu’e it is impracticable to 
adhere^ to the rule, and among IIiohc ; 
excepted cases arc the oral or wTitten I >. of I 
O. P. Statements made by I). Ik rdc- ; 
vant to prove any fact in isaiu' (u* any i 
fact regarded as relevant to any fad in 
issue include the following: (1) A dcchua- i 
tion or statement made by a p{Tson who I 
can be shown to have been in Jictual ; 
danger of death, and to have given n]» all 
hope of recovery at the time of nudving 
the declaration. Such a declaration is 


relating to the pedigtec of some person 
of whom the dexdarant ^^'as a legitimate 
blood relation. If made after the com¬ 
mencement of the action they would be 
inadmissible in evidence. (5) In cases 
where a will has been lost, or there is a 
suggestion that a partu’Ular will was a 
forgery, or obtaiuca by wrongful means, 
statfmients maxlo by tlu‘ testator con¬ 
ceiving the c‘(mtents of his will or the 
manner in which he intended t(» dispose of 
bis property. (0) Statements relating to 
the existence of a public or geiHTal right, 
c.g. a right of wa^^ For the purpose nt 
perpetuating the testimony of a person 
wdiose death is ai>preh(vded. the criminal 
law allows his d(‘positi(»n to he taken down 
in uTiling and afterwards used in evidence 
on lU'oof that the (le]>onent is either dead 
or unlikely ev(‘r to be able to travel or 
give evidence. 

Declarator. D.s or declaratory a/dions 
form on<‘ of the three elassical divisions 
of Scottish legal actions. A declaratory 
ac'tion is one in wl)icli some right, per¬ 
sonal or i)rr)prietary. whieli is u<*tually 
infringed or thr(‘aU*ned is sought to be 
declared in favour of tlu* vou’smr (Eng. 
plaintiiT). bat where nothing is sought 
to he paid or pei-fru’tJied bv the de¬ 
fender (E!ig. defendant). 11 lustra lions 
are D.s of niarriag(‘, of bastardy, and of 
irritaiK'V (loss of feu riglits by non-pay¬ 
ment of feu-duty tor 2 full velars). D.s 
may be broiigld either in the ('ourt of 
Session or in th(‘ slu'rifT (‘ourts, except that 
D.s of unurlage or nullity and D.s relating 
t/O personal status may not lx* brought in 
the latter court. 

Declension (bat, dcrleniia, a turning 
or Icjining away. i.t*. the form assumed by 
words as they fall awuiy from the nomina¬ 
tive). In grammar tlie term siguirtt^ the 
intteetions or changes a. word receives 
according to its meaning or relation to 
othei- words in a senRua e. Eng. has no 
proper D.s, only traces of a dative and 
genitive, neither has it genders, except 
in pronouns of third nerson. .Sanskrit has 
8 ease.s, Rat. 6, and Gk 5. Lnt. cases 
are nominative, vocative, accusative, geni- 
tiv<‘, ilative, alilative. (ik has no abla¬ 
tive; Sanskrit adds locative. Insinummtal 
ease-endings are gradually being dropped, 
and )>repositions used instead, ns in Fr. 
and It. Agglutinating languages are 
usually prolific in cases: the Eiimish lias 
l.k the Magyar has 20. 

Declination. The angle betwemi tho 


only relevant in trial for the tinirder j niagnelTe mcVa\lian"^^ fdarn* Vhivugh 

or manslaughter of the doelarant; and to axis of a compass needle placed at anv 

> lUlillfA flwi __■ 11. „ 


bo admissible the declaration must have 
had reference eitlier to the causi' of deat h 
or to the attendant circumstances tiiereof. 
(2) A declaration against the iieeuniary 
»>r propnetary interest of the declarant. 
It must be shown that tho deceased hail 
no interest in misrepresenting the inatRx’ 
in question, tliat lie inaile the statement 
at or very shortly after the time wht*n the 
act occurred which is sought to he proved 
and that ho had peculiar means of know¬ 
ing the matter stated. (3) Statmif'iits 
made by a person in the ordinary eournt^ 
of business or in tho discharge of prf»- 
fessional duty. (4) D. as to pedign.^ 


point) and the geographic meridian 
(vertical plane through that point and the 
poles of the earth) at any ]>oint is called 
the I), of that point. The fact that a 
compass needle does not point true N. 
\vi\ti first obseiwed by Columbus in 1492. 
In Groat Rritaln the (snnpuss n(>edIo 
points W. of true N. At Abing<Ar, the 
inagn<*tic station connected with the 
Royal Greenwich ObHcrvatory, the 1). 
(mean ann. value) in 1954 was 8’ 50' W. 
This D. is not constant, but cliauges from 
year to year. This seendur change 
first noticed by Rurronghs in 158(1; for 
example, in that year tlm D. at J.ondon 
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was 11® E., in 1657 it was nil, while in war was approximately 6,0p0,000. In 
1816 it had attained a maximum westerly the S. African war, when the total number 
value of 24° 30'. Since that date it has of troops In the field was 448,435, the 
been gradually diminishing again; 320 number of D. or honours was 3714, made 
years are required, it is computed, tt) give up as follows: V.O., 79; G.CJ.B., 3: K.C.B., 
a complete cycle of secular changes in the 25; C.B., 292; G.C.M.O., 4; K.C.M.Q., 8; 
1). See iHOouNic; Agonic Lines; M.vg- C.M.G., 110; D.S.G., 1143; and D.C.M., 
NETiKisi; I)n\ 2050. In the First World War the 

Declination, In astronomy, tlie comple- promotions for services in the field In- 
montary term to right nHcension (see cludetl 4 promotions to field marshars 
Ahc’KNhion, Ukjht). It is the distance rank, viz. Lord Haig, Lord Allcnby, Lord 
of a heavenly body from the equator, and Plnmer, and Sir Win Ilobertson, and, for 
is measured on the arc of the great circle services outside n theatre of war, 1 such 
which passes through the body and tl»e promotion, viz. that of Sir Henr 5 ' Wilson, 
poles. It is N. or S.—fi'eqnently denoted Second World War. The following is a 
by f- and — resixH^tively—a<*cording to detailed list of major wartime awards to 
the side of th<^ celestial equator in which ortlcers and men of the R.N., K.N.R., 
the body is situated. R.N.V.R., Royal Marines, and Dominion 

Declination. Magnetic, or magnetic navies; V.C., 24 (officers, 18; men, 6); 
variation, is the angle botwoen the G.C., 31 (ofllcers. 2(5; men, 5); D.S.O., 686; 
magnetic meridian (q.v^.) and the gc4>- D.S.O. (bars), first bar, 110; second bar, 
graphical meridian. Se^ (iEOMAiJNETisM; 24; third bar, 3; D.S.C^., 4529; D.S.O. 
Magnetism, Terrestrial Magnetism. (bars), first bar. 425: second bar, 44; third 

Decoction (Lat. de, down, and eogvere, bar, 1; Albert Medal, 35 (officers, Hi—1 in 
to cook, boil), term used in pharmacy for gold; men, 19—2 in gold); O.G.M., 70; 
the process of forming a solution by D.S.M., 6998; D..S.M. (bars), first bar, 152; 
boiling an orgaidc drug in water. Tlicre second bar, 4; third bar, 1; G.M., 136 
art? as a rule about 5 grains of drug to (ofHcei*s, 85; men, 51); G.M. (bars), first 
100 oc. of 1). The drug may Homotimes bar. Hi (officers. 14; men, 2); B.E.M., 2688; 
be boilt?d in oil. H.K.M. (bars). 3; G.C.B.. 10; K.C.H., 57; 

Decolc Acid, see Capiug .Acid. C.B., 159; G.H.E., 6; K.B.E.. 59; D.B.E.. 

Decorated Style, sec Englihh Archi- 2; C.B.K., 362; O.B.E., 970; M.B.E., 1128. 
tei?tl:re. The following honours and awards went to 

Decoration Day, or Memorial Day, personnel of the merchant navy and fish- 
arm. holiday (30 May) appointed by all ing fleet: G.C., 5; Empire Gallantry Medal 
the N. and some of the S. states of (now replaced by G.C.), 1; knighthood, 
America for the purpose of decorating the 10; C.B.EJ., 50; O.B.E., 1077; M.B.E., 
graves of, and commemornting, the sol- 1291; D.S.O., 18; D.S.O., 213; Albert 
diers who lost their liv’^es in the civil war. Medal, 11; G.M., 49; D.S.M., 421; Sea 
Decorations, .src Mepai>i; (Orders of Gallantry Medal, 530; M.M., 16,900; D.C.M., 
Knighthood. 1850: D.C.M. (bars), 10; B.E.M., 1717; 

Decorations for War Services. First. Mention in Dispatches, 994; ("ommenda- 
fl'orfd War. The total number of I), or tions, 2568. Promotion, admiral of the 
honours confernHl on membei‘s of Brit, fleet: Sir Charles E’orbes, Viscount Cunnlng- 
and Indian forces for services in the field ham of n>Tidhoi>e, Lord Tovey, Sir James 
and for sorvic<*s In coiincetion with the Someiwille, Sir Jfdin H. D. (Jimningham, 
war between Aug. 1914 and the termina- and Lord Fraser of N. Cape. Up to the 
tion of hostilities was upwards of 450,000. end of 1945 the army awards (excluding 
This number was made up for the most campaign stars, defence and general war 
imrt of i). for services in the field, those‘in medals) were 51,800. The nimiher of 
eoimeetion with the war’being the olficial V.C.s was 181 (including 1 bar); D.S.O., 
des<':ript ion in the case of awards in respect 4462; D.S.O. (bars). 557; M.C., 10,386; 
of services during air raids, coastal horn- M.C. (bnra), 480. The highest number 
bardinente, ete., or at‘rvices outside a of officers and men serving in the army 
r(‘c()gnised theatre of military operations, at any time during the last war was 
For thcfw^ latter services some 13,000 1). 2,931,000 (pins 223,000 women). This 
were given. Included in the total wero means that a total of over 4,000,000 
also 54 07 awards by way of promotion, passed through the army. The homo 
The following were the numbers of the guard at one period numbered 1,700,000. 
various awards inndo: 579; V.(!. Many of these were during some of their 

(bars), 2; G.f^.lt., 14: G.C.M.G., 22; lime in the army. The total who served 

G.H.E. (military div.), 5; K.(M 1 ., 158; in the army and home ^lard at one time 
K.<\M.G., 197; K.B.K. and D.B.K., 74; or another was over 5,000,000. The 
(\B., 1052; C.Af.G,, 2659; C.B.El (military army’s entitlement to campaign stars, 
dlv.), 1095; D.S.O., 8991: D.S.O. (bars), defence medals, and war medals wuis over 
784 (one of these was given for bringing 10,000,000. Promotion to field marshal: 
down a Zeppelin airship in England); Lorfl Ironside, Earl Waved, Viscount 
O.B.E. (military div.), 2664 ; B.K.O. Alanbrooke, Viscount Alexander of Tunis, 
(civil dlv.), 902: Red Cross and bars, Viscount Montgomery, Lord Wilson, and 
5986 (of which about 1000 were for field Sir Claude Auchinleck. The follow^lng 
8 ervl(‘es); 37,041; M.C. (bars), 3125; awards weit'i made to air force personnel, 

D.C.M., 24,571; D.(.‘.M. (bars), 478; M.M., including dominion and colonial, up to the 
115,429; M.M. (bars), 5965; M.S.M. end of 1945; V.C., 27 (3 subsequently 
and bare, 245.508; Medals, B.ELG., 424, to 1945, making a total of 301; G.C., 19; 
The total number of officers and men who G.M., 161; B.E.M., 1192; D.S.O., 1078; 
passed through the Brit. Anny during the D.S.O. (bars), 92; C.G.M., 113; D.F.C., 
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18,889; D.F.C. (bars), lo60; 6363; 

D.F.M. (bars), 57; M.O„ 61; M.M., 118; 
A.F.C., 1709; A.F.C, (bars), 28; A.F.M., 
244. Tho foJlowinj? hoTiours were 
awarded: 9; K.C.B., 29; (i.H., 195; 

G.B.E., 4; K.H.K., 41; D.B.E., 3; C.H.E., 
452; O.B.E., 1155; 1695; R.U.CJ., 

24; K.R.f^ (burs), *2; asaoidato K.B.C., 
111; mentions, 37,283; (3ommondafcion8, 
908. Pronioti(»n to marshal of the R.A.F.: 
Lord Newall. Viscount l*ortal of Hunger- 
ford, Lord Tedder, Lord Douglas of 
Kirtleside, and Sir Arthur T. Harris. 

Deoort, Frans (1834-78), Flem. lyrical 
poet, b. Antwerp. He pub. the well- 
known Flem. almanac, Jan on Allemnn, 
and trans. some of Burns’s poems into his 
own tongue. His prin. works are 
Leideren^ 1857, 1868, and Zingzana, 1866. 

Decoy. This word has had a compli¬ 
cated hist. It appears in Eng. lirst as 
coy and croydiick, from the Dutch A-ooi, 
which is ultimately connected with Lat. 
cavea^ a <’!ave oi* hollow. The de at the 
beginning of the word is considered by 
some authorities a corruption of duck- 
coy, by others the DuL-h article d,c, and 
by others a corruption of the Dutch 
eende-Jcooi — eejide being the Dutch for 
duck. The word was also used in a 
particular sense to denote a swindler, and 
also as the name of a game of cards, as 
early as 1550. A D. is therefore an 
enclosure for catching ducks or other wild 
fowl, bringing them within range of a gun, 
hence any trap or enticement into a plcwje 
of danger. D.s are, as a rule, made on 
the following plan; Long tunnels lead 
from tlie sea, channel, or (^stuary into a 
pond or pool; these are covered with an 
arched net which gradually narrows in 
width. The ducks are enticed into this 
by a tame trained bird also known as a D., 
or D. duck. Trained dogs are also used. 
Once the ducks are along the nari'ow end 
of the channels or pipes they are easily 
caught. In America, and sometimes 
in England, artificial D.s are used. 
These are generally made of wood. The 
D. is phw'ed on the water as if it were 
feeding. This attracts the other wild 
fowl within range of the concealed sports¬ 
men. Many books have boon written on 
the art of decoying dnciks and wild fowl, 
the best being Sir B. W. l*uyne CJallwey’s 
entitled The liook of Duck Decoys^ 1886. 

Decree, term formerly given to any 
adjudication by a court of equity in con¬ 
tradistinction to a judgment in a common 
law (q.v.) couit. Tlie plaintiff formulated 
a written statement of his case in a long 
technical document called a bill, and tbe 
defendant put in a written answer on 
oath. The D. which was pronounced 
upon tbe bill and answer was framed so as 
to meet all the oxigeucies of the case. 
Since the Judicature Act, 1875 (see also 
Equity), an adjudi('ution by a judge of 
the chancery div. upon an action begun 
by originating summons is generally calltJd 
a judgment, and an order made in a 
motion, petition, or ex parte application is 
referred to simply as an order. Tbe term 
D. has now become more or loss restricted 
to adjudications in administration, part¬ 
nership, and foreclosure actions in the 


chancery courts. The term D. has also a 
well-known meaning in connection with 
interim and final orders in the divorce 
court, a D. nisi being the judicial pro- 
nouncoinent of a divorce or judicial 
separation to take final effect 6 weeks 
later as a D. absolute, if the gueen'M 
Proctor di»cH not intervene. A similar 
distinction applies to a mortgagee's fore¬ 
closure action, the D. nisi being made 
absolute where the mortgagor does not 
redeem within the time allowed him by 
the court. The D.s of the pope, which are 
called decretalH, may be deflTi<*d as de¬ 
cisions of tlie popes in matters of cedes, 
law. The D.s of the pope retained theii’ 
authority as law’^ till the 14ih cent., w'hcn 
the power of the holy see began to decline. 
From the 5th cent, the decretals of the 
popes have been collected, and there are 
sev. <*ollectious of them. See also (^anox 
Law; (’ommon Law^; IsinoniAX Decke- 

TA1.H. 

Decrescent, or Decrement, term api>lied 
in heraldry to the ivaning moon, i.e. its 
horns turned to the sinister (q.v.). 

Decretals, laws added to the canon law' 
of the Phnreh of Kome, consisting (.*f 
judicial replies by the popes to cases 
submitted to them for adjudication. S(r. 
also 181 DORIAN DECRETATi^. 

Decretals, False, see Isidohian Di> 

CRETALH. 

Decroly, Ovide (1871-1919), Belgian 
doctor and teacher. In 1910 he opened 
a scliool for backward and abnormal 
children in Brussels, and used the ex¬ 
perience he gained in a school for normal 
children in 1907. He agreed with the 
assertion of Dewey, the Amcr. educa¬ 
tionist. that ‘education is not a prepara¬ 
tion for life; it is life,’ and modelled his 
beaching on a system of ‘(^enti'es 
interest’ (methmle globale). The system 
avoids the subdivision of a scheme, witli 
scattered liea.dings, ami substitutes groujjK 
of ideas as a foundation for lessons over a 
given i>eriod. TIjcso groups, previously 
linked, represent an uninterrupted se¬ 
quence of themes, wdiieh awaken the 
iiiLa’Cst and invito the co-operation of the 
cliild. D.'s (^xi)eriences and conclusions 
are similar to those of Dr Maria Montes- 
sori (q.v.\ NVe Am51ie Ilnmaide (trans. 
Jean K. Hunt), 'The Dccroly Class, 192.'*. 

Dedeagach, see Alexandroucolis. 

Dedham: 1. Tn of Essex, England, on 
the Stour, in the midst, of the Constable 
country, and notable for the vale of 1)., 
bul)j(u.*t of tliat painter’s art. Once the 
centre of the I’lernish cloth trade. Pup. 
1690. 

2. Co. seat of Norfolk co., Massa¬ 
chusetts, D.S.A., situated on the Charles 
R., 10 in. SW. of Boston. I’isher Ames 
was b. here. The prin. mainifs. are 
envelopes, paper goods, and lightning 
rods; tliere is a printing industry. Fair¬ 
banks House (l)uilt 1636) is considered 
tbe oldest frame house in the U.y.A. l‘uj). 
18,500. 

Dedication, see CONSEruATiON. 

De Donis Conditionalibus (concerning 
conditional grants) Statute. This statute, 
pjxssed iu 1285, was intended to prevent 
the heirs to enttiiled estates from selling 
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or otherwise disposing of their landed this as my act and deed.* Sealing: and 
estates as soon as heritable issne was b. delivery are essential to the validity of a 
^ them. This they were enabled to do D., but siprning: only if expressly made so. 
in spite of the intention of the grantor to A D. nrhich is delivered to a third person, 
tie the estate up in a strict line of descent, not a party to it, to be given up to the 
by reason of the judicial construction of a parties involved on thi^ fulfilment of aeon- 
grant by A to ‘ li and the heirs of his body ’ dition, is termed an eftrrou'. The requisites 
as a grant of the fee simple (i.e. entire of a valid D. in tlie L’.S.A. are practically 
disposable estate) conditionally upon the the same as in the case of any other 
birth of issue. The result of this iutor- contract, but the appointment of an 
pretation was that the‘- teiiant-e^ntail attorney to execute a D. for another must 
could not only bar his issue and the as a rule be executed with the same for- 
grantor’s right to the reversion on failure malities requisite to the D. Itself. Seals, 
of issue, but could evade his feudal sor- or Avhatever equivalent may be used there- 
vlces. The D. 1). enacted thiit tlie will for, are required in Alaska, Oomiecticut, 
of the grantor should be observed, hut Florida, Illinois, Maine, Massachusotts, 
failed in its purj)ose as soon as rt^coiirse Missoiirl, New Hampsliire, New Jersey, 
was had to the practice of barring the Now York, I^eiinsylvania, Virginia, and 
entail by fines and recoveries {see C’on- other states. In nearly all tluj states D.e 
LusrvE Actions). by corporations must be under seal. 

Deduction, in logic, see Looic. Deemster, title of the 2 chief judges 

Dee, John (1527-1608), mathematician in the Isle of Man, whose duty it is to 
and astrologer, 6. London, edue. at pronounce doom or sentence. In Scot- 
Cainbridge and Louvain. Edw'ard Vi land it was formerly the title of an 
appoint(^d him to a living and gave him a inferior official attached to the high court 
pension; consequently in Mary’s reign he of justiciary, who wais also executioner, 
WHS persecuted and narrowdy escaped with and who liad to recite the re<^ordea 
his life. Things clutuged, and under Judgment. 

Flizaheth he obtained office as intelli- Deep-sea Deposits, see Ocean. 

geiicer. For 9 years he was waideii of Deep-sea Exploration, see Abyssal 

Manchester College. During the queen’s Fauna; Ciiallengeu Expedition; Dk- 
illncHs he w’as suiurnoued for joint con- position; Discovery Committee. 
sultation on lier recovery with the (Ua\ Deep Sea Fisheries, see Fisheries. 
physicians. He was commanded to draw Deeping, George Warwick (1877-3 960), 
up a geoginphlcal chart of crown lands novelist, 6. Southend. Edue, at Merchant 
discovered by Englislimcn. This is now d'nylors’ and Cambridge, ho studied 
in the Hrit. Museum. medicine and for a time practised os a 

Deo: 1. Riv., 70 m. long, in N. ’S\aleK doctor. liis earliest books were historical 
and Chesliirc, I'iscs in Merioneth, and tl(»wK romances. After the first World War, in 
into the Irish 8ca by way of a wide estuary, which he served with the R.A.M.C., h© 
Th<? dangerous rapidity witli whudi t]«e wrote his best-known novel, Sorrell and 
tide rises in this neighboui’hood is told of Son, 1925, which w’as followed by Old 
by Kingsley in his Sands of Dec. From Pj/hus, 1928; Roper's Row, 1929; Rxiles, 
Chester to the estuary there is a tidal 1930; Seven Men Came Rack, 1934; 
canal 6 m. long. shabby Syrnmer, 1939; Corn in Egypt, 

2, Scottish rW. rising in the Cairngorm 1941; and Lmuihing Hovse, 1947. 

Mts (q.v.) from u spring on the Hraerhwh Deer, or Cervidae. form a large family 
platr^au at 4000 ft, and floAving through in the group Peeora of the Artiodarjtyla, in 
Draemar, Tiallatcr, Aboyne, and Kiriear- which are also classed thfi giraffes, oxen, 
dine O’Neil, entering the sea at Aberde«Mi. antelopes, sheep, and goats. The ehoi'ac- 
Near Braeinar it bursts tlirough a rock giil teristic Avhich dlstlngnishes the 1). from 
called the Linn of D. RalmornI Castle is all other niininants is the presence of 
on its banks, Tlie salmon fislicrics are antlers in the ninlcK; in the reindeer only 
valuable. they are eonimon to both sexes, and in the 

Deed (Lat. fdciurn; Norman-Fr. fact), genera Moschns and Hydropntes they are 
instrument in writing or print, upon lacldng. These antlers are deciduous, 

g aper or parchment, duly seahHl and falling every year in the rutting season, 
elivered, which oi»crates either to pass an and consist of bony processes of the 
interest in property or to eonfinn a pre- frontal bone, coveiHid Avhile growing with 
existing contract by wdiioh such an a sensitive, vascular, velvety skin. The 
interest passes, or to bind a person thei-o- D. are known fossilised from the Miocene, 
after to do, or abstain from doing, some- and tliere are about 60 living species 
thing. D.s are of 2 kinds, indented which inhabit Europe, Asia, and America, 
and poll. The term indenture implies Moschus, tlio musk-D., is an aberrant 
that the D. is in 2 parts or similar Asiatic genus, remarkable for the presence 
copies, and that the 2 parts were cut in of a gall bladder as well ns the absence of 
a serrated or irregular line so that when untlcrs; Ce.rmis contains well-known 
placed togetiier subsequently their physi- species, such ns the wapiti, red D., 
cal correspondence would evidence the and the extinct Irisli elk. Tlie roe 1)., or 
authenticity of each copy. A 1). poll is roebuck {Cajrrexdas cairreolvs), is the 
cut even at the edges, and usually con- smallest of the 3 wild 1). of Great Britain, 
tains but 1 part, being the D. of 1 per- to be found In the woods almost all over 
son or party only. The modern mode of Scotland, New I’orest, and the Lake Dist. 
executing a D. is by signing, sealing, and That is to say, the roe have manag-ed to 
delivering. The manner of delivering a D. hold on to existence over vast areas of 
is for the executing party to say ‘ J delli'er country in which their larger cousins, the 
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red D. and tlie fallow D., were ve.rj' nearly 
W'iped out! Rangifer, the reindeer, and 
Alces, the elk, or moose, are circumpolar; 
Muntiacus, the muntjac, is indiprenous to 
Asia; Hydropotes, the watcr-I)., is a 
Chinese gonus. 

Kinds of Deer. —There are various kinds 
of D,, such as the wapiti or Arner. I)., the 
Jambu D. of India, the Himalaya D., and 
the red D.. which is the kind generally 
hunted in the Brit. Isles. Other species 
of D. in Groat Britain are the fallow D. 
and the roe I ). The led D. is of a reddish- 
brown colour, while from the tail under¬ 
neath the body the colour becomes lij^htor. 
The red I), has ever been known by his 
horns, which dilYcr materially from those 
of all other kinds of D, The horns con¬ 
sist of a beam from which points or 
rocesses project, a 12jpointer being 
nown as a ‘royal’ stag. The nmnbcr of 
these points determines the age. The 
yearling 1). has no horns, but at 2 years 
old a sliort spire is throwm out. The age 
of the 1). can also be deduced from the im¬ 
pression of its foot in the ground. If the 
impression ineasuix's full 2 in. at the heel 
he is ‘warrantable,’ if more he is large, 
heavy, and old; and if less, he is too 
young. Tlie tread of a hind is much 
narrower than that of the male, particu¬ 
larly at the too, whiU; the hart’s is broad 
and round at the point. The mark of 
a D.’s tread is culled his slot; his haimt 
is termed his lair; where he lies down, his 
harbour or bed; whore he rolls himself, 
his soiling pool; and his breaking place 
over a hedge, his rack, \^'hen he goes to 
w'ator it is termed going to soil; if he is 
headed back he is blanched; and if he 
stops in a riv. or lies dowm in a pool during 
the chase it is called sinking himself. 
Stags engage in ferocious single combat for 
predominance in a herd. 

Deerstalking. —Methf)d used in ap¬ 
proaching T). without being observed by 
the animal. To stalk is to approach 
unawnres. In England this method f>f 
stalking the J). in order to shoot it is 
rarely ad(»ptod. but in Scotland it is 
generally in vogue. D.-hunting in Eng¬ 
land is chiefly confined to the W., in the 
cos. of Devon and Somerset, and also in 
the hifnv F(»r(^st. In N. America the 
method of stalking is largely used. 

IJistorg,- -The chase of the stag was 
considered one of the most princely and 
royal sports, and has existed from time 
immemorial; but whetlier it w'as con¬ 
ducted on its i)res(‘rit linos until (Jdieen 
Elizabeth’s reign is doubtful. Historical 
records prove conclusively tliat there was 
kennelled at Slmonsbath in this reign a 
pack of stag-hounds wdiich hunted the D. 
on a sitnilar Hysteni to that now in vogue. 
The method of stalking was not intro¬ 
duced until years later. 

Methods of Hunting. —(1) By driving. 
(2) By stalking. t\'here the country Avns 
partially covered with Avood, tlie forests 
were ‘driven,’ and tl»e sportsmen occupied 
passes where they took their chance of 
sport, and this method is resorted to 
generally in the forest of Glengarry 
(Scotland) and in other places. But 
generally speaking the system has given 


way to the moi-e exciting amuBoment of 
stalking. D., like other animals, seem to 
foresee change of weather. At the ap¬ 
proach of a storm they leave the higher 
hills and descend to the low grounds, 
generally 1 or 2 days before the 
change. On the npT)roach of a thaw they 
leave the low^ lands and go to the ints. 
They never perish in snowdrifts, as sheep 
do, but keep to the bare ground jmd feed 
on the tops of heather. When herds of 1). 
are driven they follow each other in a 
line, so that when they (‘.ross the stalker 
it is customary for liim to lie quiet and 
suffer the leaders to pass before he raises 
his rifle. If lie were to fire at the first 
that appeared, he would jirobubly turn 
the whole of them bac*k. Or if he wore 
to run forward injudiciously after a few 
had passed, the remainder, instead of 
following the others in a direct line, would 
not cross him except under particular 
circumstances and disposition of ground, 
but wmuld bear off’ and join the othei*s 
afterwards. W hen D. are hard pressed 
by a dog, they nin in a compact mass, 
the tall ones I'lideavouring to wedge 
themselves into it. They Avill also I'lin in 
this manner wlien pressed by dilyers on 
the ojien moor. D., except in embarrassed 
situations, always rnn np wind, and this 
iastimd is strongly implanted in them. 
Thus they go forward over iiill-tojis aud 
unexplored ground in perfect security, for 
they can smell the taint in the air at an 
almost incredible distance. On this 
a<^count tliey are fond of lying in open 
(piarriea wlicrc tlie swells of the wdiid 
come oi'casionally from all (luarters. By 
clever arrangement on the part of the 
stalkers, and by employing men in con¬ 
cealed positions to give them their wind, 
tlH5 I), may be driven down wind, and in 
certain cases they may easily bo siut by a 
side wind to that- side (»f the forest w hich 
the.y consider as their sanotnary. In 
large forests t he method of stalking with 
the assistance of hillmen is generally 
ndo])ted. These are placed at long int-er- 
vals and help to drive the 1)., if p«)saible, 
against the Avind. This method, however, 
c;um()t b(* adopted in small forests, as too 
fretiuent- a disturbance would make the 
I). forsak(5 the ground. Trained dogs are 
used to chase tlie D. after he lias been 
wounded. 

If'mpoas.-- The destruction of the 
Avoods, the substitution of the gun for the 
boAv and arroAV, ffirnnai (iiiite an ejioi^h in 
tlic habits and size of the 1)., as avcII ajs in 
the mode of killing. The bow' had one 
advantage over the gun, viz. tliat of being 
noiseless, so that a stalker weill concealed 
miglit repeat shots without giving much 
alarm. In Sutherland ttreanns Avere uii- 
knoAvn until about the latter end of the 
Ifith e,ent.., Aviien a large kind of lilmider- 
buss, named by the people gtasnabhean, 
was introduced. These, liowxwer, did not 
supTilunt the bow and arrow' until after the 
middle of the 17 th cent. Spears Avere also 
formerly used, chiefly for killing wounded 
D. Se^. Charles IX of France, (liasae 
royaie, 1858; A. G. Cameron, )Vild Red 
De^r of Scotland, 1923; 11. Fraser, Amid 
the High Hilts, 1923; and Lord Latymer, 
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Deer: Stalkino in Scotland and New 
Zealand, 1935. 

Deer, Old, par. and Til. In Aberdeen- 
ehire, Scotland, 9 ni. from Peterhead. 
The mins exist of St Drostan’s Abbey of 
D., which was founded In 1218-19. Near 
her© Robert Bruce defeated the Cornyns. 
Area 27,363 ac.; pop. 4000. 

Deerfield, tn of Franklin co., Massa¬ 
chusetts, U.S.A., on the D. R., 16 m. N. of 
Northampton; much visited by tourists, 
it comprises sev. vils., many of the houstis 
datinfc from the 18tti cent. There is a 
collection of colonial and Indian relics. 
For many years I), was the frontier post of 
New England on the NW. It was re¬ 
peatedly taken by the Indians. On 
29 Feb. 1704 300 Indians carried off Jolm 
Williams, minister of the gospel in D., 
and 100 of his neighbours, to Montreal, 
murdering 19 by the way, and burning 
D. before starting. D. academy for boys 
is here. Pop- 3086. 

Deerhound, dog resembling the grey- 
hoimd in general appearance, from which 
it probably H])rang. D.s are used par¬ 
ticularly in deer-stalking, and are very 
quick runners with a keen scent. The 
chief points are as follows: head long and 
tapering, broadest at the ears, wdth a flat 
skull and a black nose (though the nose 
may be blue in the blue-fawn variety); 
ears small, soft, and silky, set on high 
and folded back, and in colour dark, pre¬ 
ferably black; neck long, with a good 
mane, with sloping shoulders and a 
prominent nnpe; stern long and tapering, 
well covered with hair; chest deep and 
broad; loins well arched and drooping 
towards the tail, with a great breadth 
across the hips; legs broad and flat; 
forelegs straight with arched toes. The 
height varies from 28 to 30 in., the females 
being as small ns 26 in.; weight from 80 
to 105 lb., females from 70 to 80 lb. 

Deerhurst, vil. and par. of Gloucester¬ 
shire, England, 4^ ni. from Tewkesbury. 
St Mary’s church belonged to a Saxon 
monastery, and much Saxon work is 
incorporated in the fabric. Nearby, 
attached to a half-timbered house, is the 
so-called Odda’s chapel, dating from 1056. 
Pop. 617. 

Defamation is a statement pub. about a 
person which exposes him to hatred, 
ridicule, and contempt, and lowers Iiini in 
the estimation of right thinking members 
of society generally. Defamatory state¬ 
ments are cither libels or slanders, the 
distinctions being: (1) a libel is written or 
in some permanent form, a slander is I), 
by spoken words or in some transitory 
form, such Jis gestures (the broadcast of 
words by wireless is, hf)wever, statutorily 
defined as libel); (2) the pub. of a libel is 
presumed to have caused damage, but, 
with the exceptions mentioned below, a 
slander must bo proved to have caused 
aettuU damage. Slanders which are 
actionable, without proof of actval 
damage. Include (a) words calculated to 
disparage a person in any office, profession, 
calling, trade, or business held or carried on 
by him at the time of pub., w'hether or not 
spoken of him in connection with his office, 
etc.; (b) words imputing the commission of 


a criminal offence punishable by imprison¬ 
ment; (n) words imputing certain con¬ 
tagious diseases (e.g. venereal disease); 
(d) words Imputing adulteiy or unchastity 
in a woman or young girl. With certain 
exceptions, defamatory statements ai*e 
actionable whether or not pub. without 
Intent to defame. A defamatory state¬ 
ment to be actionable civilly must bo 
‘published* in law (i.e. communicated to a 
third person). A libel which is likely to 
cause a breach of the peace can form the 
subject of a criminal prosecution as well 
as a civU action for damages. A defa¬ 
matory statement to be actionable must 
bo capable of being understood to refer to 
the plaintiff. 

Defences in actions for D. include: 
(1) justification (i.e. the defamatory state¬ 
ment is substantially true); (2) the words 
are fair comment made without malioe on 
a matter of public InteTOst; (3) the words 
complained of are privileged (see below 
and Privilkok); (4) the express or implied 
assent of the plaintiff to the defamatory 
statement; (5) accord and siitishmtion (i.e. 
the plaintiff has previously atxiepted an 
apology and/or compensation in fuU 
satisfaction); (6) the defamor, having 
pub. the words innocently without 
intending to refer to the plaintiff, has, at 
the earliest possible moment, ‘tendered 
an fjffer of amends ’ under section 4 of the 
Defamation Act, 1952 (see below). 

Certain statements, even if pub. 
maliciously or spitefully, are absohitely 
privileged from claims for D. These 
include statements made by judges, 
counsel, or parties in judicial pro¬ 
ceedings; statements made by one officer 
of state to another in course of official 
duties; statements made in Pari, pro¬ 
ceedings; reports and papers issued by 
order of 1 Parliament; fair and accurate 
contemporaneous broadcast or newspaper 
reports of judicial proceedings in the TT.K. 
The following are entitled to * qualified 
privilege’ (i.e. the privilege is lost if the 
statements wei-© made with malice): 
(1) communications on matters betueen 
persons having a legitimate common 
interest therein; (2) fair and accurate 
reports of Pari, proceedings; (3) fair and 
accurate reports of judicial proceedings 
not made contemporaneously; (4) extracts 
from registers kept pumiant to Act of 
Parliament and which the public are 
entitled to inspect; (5) extrac'.ts from 
papers pub. by order of Parliament; 
(6) fair and accurate newspaper reports of 
the decisions and proceedings of certain 
bodies specified in the Defamation Act, 
1952. Irrespective of any defamatory 
content, a newspaper is not obliged to 
publish an explanation or correction of 
fair and accurate reports of, inter alia, 
proceedings of any dominion or colonial 
lesdslature or comt, or any notk'e or 
advertisement pub. by the authority of 
any court within the XT.k. (Certain 
classes of reports lose their privilege If 
a request to publish a reasonable ex¬ 
planatory or contradictory statomont is 
refused or not adequately complied with. 
Examples of such reports include fair and 
accurate reports of the decisions of certain 
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profossioM bodies and trade associations 
and of tip l^ooeedinpTS of public meetings, 
the meetings of local authorities, tribunals 
set up fey statute, and of the general 
meetings of companies. 

The Demmation Act, 1952, to some 
extent protects the ‘unintentional’ pub. 
of defamatory statements. At common 
Jaw, if a person publishes words which are 
not apparently defamatory, and not 
intended to refer to any particular person, 
he is nevertheless liable in damages to 
anyone who can prove that his cii'cum- 
stanoes are such that those who know liim 
understood the words to refer to him in a 
defamatory sense. Moreover, a person 
who can bo identified with a fictitious 
character in n novel to whom defamatory 
references are made can sue for damages 
for D. Under the Defamation Act, 1952, 
however, a person who publishes a 
defamatory statement in such circum¬ 
stances may make an offer of amends 
expressed to be for the iJurposos of 
section 4 of the Act. This is an offer to 
publish a suitable correction and apology 
and to withdraw or attempt to procure 
from circulation any copies of the 
offending statement. The offer must be 
accompanied by an affidavit spetdfying 
the facts relied upon to show that the 
words were pub. innocently about the 
person aggrieved. A person whose offer 
is accepted and performed cannot then be 
sued for D. If the offer is made promptly 
and is not withdrawn, the defamer will 
have a good defence to proceedings for D. 
In oases not covered by the Act, an 
apology is no defence but may mitigate 
damages. See O. S. Hickson and P. F. 
(’arter-Ruok, Law of Libel and Slander, 
1053; J. C. C. Oatloy, On Libel and 
Slander, 4th ed., 1953, 

Default, failure to perform some legal 
07* quasi-legal duty. For example a de¬ 
faulting trustee is one who makes a wrong 
use of money entrusted to him or wlio 
fails to render an account of same. 

Defeasance, in law, is either a condition 
7'elating to a deed, which on fulfilment 
defeats the force or operation of the deed 
and lenders it void, or is Itself a collateral 
deed made synchronously with a deed of 
conveyance, containing conditions on the 
performance of which the estate cieated 
by the conveyance may be defeated. 
I>.s of freehold estates must be by colla¬ 
teral deed. D.s may also be of terms of 
years, executory interests, bonds, and 
recognisances. D.s as to title are now 
never used in practice, the necessary 
conditions always being inserted in the 
body of the deed. 

Defence, Civil, ere Civil Defence. 

Defence, Ministry of. The creation in 
Britain of a Minister of Defence ‘respon¬ 
sible to Parliament for certain subjects 
affecting the 3 services and their supply * 
was announced in a White Paper issued 
on 5 Oct. 1946. Although it was recog¬ 
nised that the IMme Minister must retain 
the supreme responsibility for defence, 
the appointment of a Minister of Defence 
other than the Prime Minister to be in 
charge of the formulation and general 
application of a unified policy relating to 


the Armed Forces of the Crown as a whole 
and their requirements was to be expec¬ 
ted as a by-product of war experience. 
The Minister is responsible for the 
apportionment, in broad outline, of 
available resources between the 3 services, 
and the settlement of questions of general 
administration on which a common policy 
for the 3 services is desiiable. The Prime 
Minister remains Cfiiairrnan of the Defence 
Committee. The Chairman, Chiefs of 
Staff Committee, jointly with the three 
(yhlefs of Staff, is the professional military 
adviser of the Minister of Defence, the 
Defence Committee, and the Cabinet. The 
Joint War Production Committee, under 
a permanent official chairman, assists the 
Minister of Defence in the coiTelation of 
production programmes of the services. 
In connection with his function of framing 
a gonerjil policy to govern research and 
development, the Minister of Defence is 
assisted by the Defence Research Policy 
Committee, its Chairman being the Scien- 
tifle Adviser to the Minister of Defence. 
Since tlie Ministry of Defence was sot up 
on 1 Jan. 1947, the Minister has assumed 
responsibilities arising from the United 
Kingdom participation in international 
defence oiganisations, e.g. under the 
Brussels Treaty Organisation, the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation, Western 
European Union, and the South East Asia 
Collective Defence Organisation. 

Defence Committee, presided over by 
Prime Minister, consists of ministers, 
amongst whom are those of Defence, of 
Supply, and of Ljibour, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, PTrst Lord of the Ad¬ 
miralty, and the secretaries of state for 
War and Air, who debate the problems of 
defence. It is advised by a sub-com¬ 
mittee consisting of the joint services 
chiefs-of-staff. See also Committee of 
IMPEHIAL Defence. 

Defence Medal, decoration of the 
Second World War, granted for 3 years* 
service with forces in non-operational 
areas subjected to air attack or closely 
threatened: for 1 year’s non-operntional 
service with the forces overseas fi'om or 
outside the country of residence; for 3 
years’ civil defoneje or otlier 8j)ecifled 
civilian servicMi in military operational 
areas and for civil defence service in non- 
operational areas subjected to air attack 
or closely threatened. The time qualifi¬ 
cation in tlie cose of mine and bomb 
disposal units of the forces was 3 months. 
The centre of the ribbon is flame-coloured 
and the edges are green, symbols of the 
enemy attacks on our green and pleasant 
land. Two black stripes rci)resent the 
blaek-out. Those qualified for any one of 
the campaign stars could be granted this 
award in addition. Members of civilian 
services in the U.K. eligible for war 
chevrons for war service in the U.K. were 
entitled to the modal, as also were civil 
defence workers in Gibraltar and Malta, 
etc. The modal was granted without 
regard to the period of service to those 
who might have received an award or 
commendation for bravo conduct or com¬ 
mendation for valuable service in the air, 
provided that the recipient, when the 
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oommendntion was earned, was serving in 
a category eli^ble for the medal. 

Defence Mcmiliaation, Office of. created 
by President Truman, in executive order 
of Dec. 1950. First director: Charles 
Edward Wilson. Essentially a policy¬ 
making organisation, its aim was to co¬ 
ordinate aU mobilisation activities of the 
executive branch of the U.S. Gov. 
Production, procurement, stabilisation, 
manpower, and transport came under its 
jurisdiction. The Defence Production 
Administration and the Economic Stabili¬ 
sation Agency were the chief agencies 
given power to carry out O.D.M. policies. 
After the resignation of Mr Wilson in 
1962, John H. Steelman served as acting 
director until the appointment of Henry 
H. Fowler in Sept, as director, llnder Presi¬ 
dent Eisenliower, in 1953, the O. of D. M. 
was merged with the Defence Production 
Administration, and Arthur S. Flemming 
became head of the organisation. 

Defence of the Realm Act, the name 
applied to a series of legislative measures 
enacted at different periods of the J^'irst 
World War by tlio HHt. Gov. The Act 
was familiarly known as DORA, this 
name being derived from the initial letters 
of Defence of Realm Act. The first of the 
series, known as the Defence of the Realm 
Consolidated Act, 1914, was passed on 
27 Nov. 1914. It autliorised the trial by 
courts-martial, or in the case of minor 
offences by courts of simimary jiulsdic- 
tion, and punishment of persons commit¬ 
ting offences against sucti regulations as 
might be made during the war for securing 
the public safety and defence of the realm 
by the king in council. Particular atten¬ 
tion was directed to offences against the 
regulations designed (a) to prevent 
persona communicating with the enemy or 
obtaining information for that purpose or 
any purpose cvalculated to jeopardise the 
success of tlie operations of any of his 
majesty’s forces or tlie forces of his allies 
or to assist the enemy; or (5) to secure the 
safety of his majesty’s forces and ships 
and the safety of any means of com¬ 
munication and of railways, ports, and 
harbours; or (c) to prevent Uie spread of 
false reports or reports likely to cause dis- 
uffections to his majesty or to interfere 
with the success of his majesty’s forces by 
land or sea or to prejudice his majesty’s 
relations with foreign powers. The Act 
also made it lawful for the Admiralty or 
Army Council to take over (a) the whole 
or any part of the output of any factory 
or workshop engaged in the manuf. of 
arms, ammunitions, or warlike stores; 
(b) sucii factories or 'workshops entirely. 
In May 1915 the Act gave wide powers to 
the State over the supply and sale of 
intoxicating liquors in certain areas. 
Though highly unpopular, the regulations 
under this typo of legislation were revived 
just before the outbreak of the Second 
World War, 19.39—both Houses of 
Parliament simultaneously, on 24 Aug., 
paiising the Emergency Powers Act, con¬ 
ferring wide powers on the gov. in time of 
emergency, including power to conscript 
men up to 40 years of age, and to take 
over industrial estabs., etc. 


Defender of the Faith, see Fipkt 
Dbitbi^sor 

Deferent, see Ptolemaic System. 

Deferred Pay was a deduction from the 
pay of a soldier of the Brit. Army whilst 
serving, which was paid to him in a lunm 
sum when he finally left the servioe. It 
was abolished in 1898. 

Deffand, Marie de Viohy-Chamrond, 
Marquise du (1697-1780), one of the 
most brilliant Fr. letter-writers of the 
18th cent. In 1718 she married the 
Marquis du D., from whom she soon 
afterwards separated. Her salon in the 
rue St Dominique was frequented by the 
most celebrated literary men of the day, 
and she made herself a conspicuous and 
notorious figure in Parisian society. In 
1753 she became blind. From 1766 she 
corresponded with Horace Walpole. 
Most of her correspondence has been pub. 

Defloienoy Advances, see Public Debt. 

De Filippi, Cav. Filippo (1869-1938), It. 
surgeon and explorer, b. at Turin, and 
educ. at the medical school of Turin 
Piiiv. He held! post® in surgery at the 
univs. of Bolbma and Genoa. Al^yays a 
keen Alpine climber, he took paj-t in the 
duke of AbruM’s Alaskan expedition, 
ascending Mt St Elias; and alsb in the 
expedition to the W. Himalaya, and 
Baltoro Glacier in Karakbram. LTnder 
the auspices of the It. and Indian Govs, 
he led a scientific expedition to Kai-a- 
koram, 1913-14. He pub. work^ on all 
th^e expeditions; The iAscent of Mount 
St 1900; liumnzori., 1909; 

KareUitoram, 1912; HiTnalaia, Oaracorum 
e Turckestan Cirese, 1924; jvorks on 
sultry and chem.; and Italy** proteefio*} 
of Art and Monuments durivp 

the War, iWs; The delations of the Hou-se 
of Savoy i&ith the Court of .Englffnd^ 1920. 

Defo«, Daniel (c. 1660^1^31), Ibttmalist, 
novelist, and pamphleteer, b. Dondon, son 
of a butcher, James Foe. About 1703 
Daniel changed his name to the more 
aristocratic Do Foe. At a dissenting 
academy he received a good education, 
and for a brief space was ambitious to 
become a dissenting minister, but the 
idea was renounced, a.nd about 1080 )»e 
entered tlie liosiery business. It is known 
that he travelled in P^'rance and Spain, 
volunteered in King William’s army in 
1088, and made other unsuccessful 
attempts to embark on a business career, 
but about 1700 he definitely settled down 
in London to earn a livelihood by journa¬ 
lism and vigorous pampiileteering. His 
roi:^h but lively satire of 1701, entitled The 
True-born Knf/lishrnnn, was a spii’itt'd 
apology for the king’s Dutch nationality, 
based on the folly of any people olaiming 
purity of blood and in particular the 
Eng., who are, as D. points out, a most 
composite race. But it was his Shortest 
Way with the Dissenters, 1702, which first 
made him notorious throughout the 
country, for the House of Commons 
ordered the book to bo burned; and the 
following description of him was adver¬ 
tised to ensure his speedy apprehension: 
He is ‘a middle-sized, spare man, about 
40 years old, of a brown complexion, and 
dark brown-coloured hair, but wears a wig; 
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a hooked'Aose, a sharp chin, grrey eyes, 
and a larg|e mole near his mouth.’ This 
famous treatise was alleged to be written 
by a ‘high-flyiM’ churchman, who advo¬ 
cated a second Bartholomew’s Day as the 
only effective means of getting rid of the 
obnoxious nonoonfonnists. The fact that 
the Cliurch party at first accepted the 
remedy as a serious proposal naturally 
aggi*arated their indignation when it 
became kuo^m that the whole pamphlet 
was a monstrous satire on their violent 
intolerance. However, the ‘unabashed 
Defoe * found the ordeal of thrice standing 
in the pillory fairly pleasant, as the entire 
populace was on his side. His release 
from Newgate, where he was confined, was 
due to Harley’s intercession with the 
queen in 1704. The manly dignity of his 
poem, .4 Hirmn to the Pillorjf, 1703, 
reveals D.’s character in its most favour¬ 
able light. In 1704 appeared the first 
number of his periodical, the Rerie^v, 
which was issued 3 times a week, and which 
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After the engraving by M. Vandergucht. 

has seldom been surpassed for its com¬ 
bined qualities of diveisity of matter, 
excellence of stylo, and rapidity of i)ro- 
duction. Over 5000 printed pages in all 
were compiled by D. hinuself for this 
periodical alone. Passing over his fine 
donunciation of indiscriminate charity, 
1704, and his elaborate History of the 
Union of Great Britain, 1709, we come to 
his masterpiece, the immortal Life and 
Strange Surprizing Adxientures of Robinson 
Crusoe, of York, Mariner, 1719. This 
work of fiction was btised on the 4 years’ 
solitary residence on the is. of Juan Fer¬ 
nandez of Alexander Selkirk, with whom 
there is a tradition that D. became 
personally acquainted on his return. It 
is safe to say that no other writer of 68 
has ever produced a work comparable to 
Robinson Crusoe for the apparent ariless- 
ness of its unadorned yet intensely 
dramatic and arresting style, or for the 
irresistible reality of its atmosphere, 
wliich is, after all, one of pure romance. 
In the same year lie pub. a sequel, The 
Farther Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, 
but perhaps only one in twenty thousand 


who has read the first has read the second 
—^for indeed the genius that makes Part I 
immortal is no longer there. D. wrote a 
third part in 1720, Serious Reflections 
daring the Life and Surprizing Adventures 
of Robinson Crusoe, but it is quite un¬ 
readable. 

In a short article it is imi) 08 sible to 
mention one quarter of what this most 
prolific of authors wrote. In his An 
Appeal to Honour and Justice, 1715, he 
attempted to apologise for his discredit¬ 
able time-serving policy in politics. 
Under (Jodolphin he had aticepted a 
regular salary as a staunch Whig, 1706, 
but he unblushingly turned Tory so as to 
serve his old patron Harley when he re¬ 
turned to office, 1710. His Memoirs of a 
Cavalier and Captain Singleton, 1720, and 
A Journal of the Playue Year, 1722, are all 
excellent illustrations of his power to 
work up circumstantial, but fictitious, 
detail into the most convincing of narra¬ 
tives. Lord (’hatham believed the first to 
bo a true hist., and few would doubt 
that the plague was described by an actual 
eye-witness, anxious only to leave behind 
him an authentic record. Yet D. was a 
child of 5 when it occurred. Pros¬ 
perity rewarded D.’s indefatigable activi¬ 
ties, and he was able to build himself ‘a 
very handsome house ’ in Stoke Newington. 
He was buried in Bunliill Fields. Perhaps 
his fecundity, his vivid imagination, his 
literary versatility, and his impressive 
style have been somewhat obsciu'ed by the 
unheroic, unromantic character of his 
moral standards (as exemplified in the 
realistic novels, MoU Flanders and Colonel 
Jack, 1722, and Roxana, 1724) and beliefs, 
as also by his offensive, though by no 
means miique, political inconsistencies. 
The best collected ed. of D.’s works is the 
Novels and Selected Writings, 14 vols. (1927 
-1928). See G. Chalmers, Life of Defoe, 
1785; W. Chadwick, Life and Times of 
Daniel Defoe, 1859; W. Lee, Life and Newly 
Dicrovered writings of Daniel Defoe, 1869; 
W. Minto, Defoe, 1879; T. Wright, Life of 
Daniel Defoe, 1894; W. P. Trent, Daniel 
Defoe: How to Know Him, 1916; P. Dottin, 
Defoe et ses romans, 1924; and J. Suther¬ 
land, Defoe, 1937. 

Deforbement, in Scots law, denotes 
the forcible opposition or resistance made 
to an officer of the law who is at the time 
employed in executing a legal waiTaiit. 

De Forest, John William (1826-1906), 
Amcr. novelist, b. Ilumphroysville, Con¬ 
necticut. In 1851 he pub. a History of the 
Indians of Connecticut, but his most 
famous hook. Miss RaveneVs Conversion 
from Secession to Loyalty, 1867, was a 
realistic novel of the Civil War, in which 
De F. served under Sheridan. Others 
of his novels, all distinguished by vigorous 
character-drawing, are Kate Beaumont, 
1872; The Wethcred Affair, 1873; Honest 
John Vane, 1875; Playing the Mischief, 
1876; Irene the Missionary, 1879; and A 
lAwePs Revolt, 1898. 

De Forest, Lee (1873- ), Amor, phvsicist 
and wireless technician, b. Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. Graduated from the Sheffield 
Sciontifle School of Yale Univ. in 1899. 
He has devoted his whole life to wireless. 
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beinar a pioneer in the development of 
wireless telephony Jn America. He has 
taken out over 200 U.S.A, patents on 
radio telephony and telearraphy inven¬ 
tions. One of his most Important is the 
‘Audion* detector, oscillator, amplifier, 
which made possible transcontinental 
telephone service by both wire and wire¬ 
less. He also carried out experiments on 
plionofllms, later known as ^talkies.’ He 
became vice-president of the Radio 
Telephone Company in 1913. 

Deformity, condition arising from 
imperfect or perverted development of 
any structure of the body. D.s may be 
congroiiital or acquired. The conditions 
fdvihff rise to conprenital abnormalities 
are studied under the name of teratoloi?y. 
Acquired D.s are due to accident, disease, 
the maintenance of abnormal conditions 
in tlie course of a trade or occupation, 
or deliberately contrived compression at 
the dictate of custom, roli^ion, etc. 

Defreggrer, Franz, Ritter von (183.5- 
1921), Austrian genre, painter. The 
picture that first made him famous was 
‘ Speckbttcher,’ painted In 18G8, a picture 
of the Hofor rising in 1809, After this 
came ‘The Dance,’ ‘The Prize Hoi^se,’ 
and genre i)ictures of TjTolese peasant life. 
In 1876 ho painted his famous ‘Victors 
Return,’ ana in 1898 his masterpiece, 
* Hofer going to his Death.’ See, life by 
11. Hammer, 1940. 

Degas, Hilaire-Germaine Edgard (1834- 
1917), Fi*. painter and engi’aver, b. Paris 
and educ. at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. He 
was one of tho most celebrated Impres¬ 
sionist painters, and showed 24 canvases 
in the second Impressionist exhibition 
(1876), but differed from his colletigues iu 
Ids classic drawing (much influenced by 
Ingres) and his devotion to Parisian life 
as 8ubje<jt matter. His subjects include 
portraits, racehorses, ballet girls, and the 
circus, and ho worked in oils, water- 
I’oloiirs, and pastels; he was also a litho¬ 
grapher. His ‘An (’afO’ (L’Absintho) 
was fiercely a ttacked in London (1893), but 
his masterly ballet scones were generally 
admired in his lifetime, and his ‘Danseuse 
A la Barre’ (Metropolitan Museum) was 
sold for 450,000 frs. Failing siglit in his 
later years caused him to take to sculp¬ 
ture, See lives by J. Meier-Graefo, 1923; 
A. Vollard, 1924; and P. A. Lemoisne, 
Degas et sdn eeuvre, 1946-9. 

De Gasperi, Alcide, see Gasi‘eri. 

De Geer, Louis Gerhard, Baron (1818- 
1896), Swedish statesman, remembered 
for his reform of his country’s representa¬ 
tive system (whicli had existed unchanged 
from the later Middle Ages) to a bicameral 
ele(!tive system in 1865-6. 

Deggendorf, Ger. tn iu tho Land of 
Bavaria (q.v.), on tho Danube (q.v.), 
80 m. NE. of Munich. It has anct waUs, 
a Gothic tn hall, and sev. old churches. 
Its riv. harbour is busy, it has a boatyard, 
and it is a tourist centre. Pop, 17,000. 

D’Eglantine, see, Fabre d’Eolantine. 

Deglutition, sec Swallowing. 

D^goutte, Jean Marie Joseph (1866- 
1938), Fr. gen. who gained distinction 
in the First World War when command¬ 
ing the Fr. 6th Army during the Ger. 
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retreat from the Marne in July and Aug. 
1918. He qualified at the Boole Norxnale 
Sup6rieure hut suddenly decided to go 
to St Cyr, was commissioned to the 4th 
Zouaves, and wont to Tunis. Studied law 
and languages, becoming proficient in 
Chinese, Malagasy, and (^r. He served 
in the Chinese war of 1900, and before 
the First World War held an important 

K ost in Morocco. Commanded the 
[oroccan div. in the earlier part of the 
war. Promoted again in 1917, he was 
given command of the 6th Army in the 
final phase of tho war, reacjhlng the rank 
of gen. of div. Was commander-in- 
chief of Fr. troops in occupation of Rhine 
from 1919 to 1924. Member of Supreme 
Army Council. 

Degree of Latitude, length along a 
meridian such that the arc between its 
N. and S. ends is one D. (360th port of the 
circumference of a circle). A D. of 
Longitude is the arc, measured on the 
equator, between two meridians that 
include a spherical angle of one D. at the 
poles. This arc subtends an angle of one D. 
at tho centre of the earth and is the same 
length everywhere on the equator, but a 
degree of lat. varies slightly from equator 
to poles owing to the earth’s polar 
flattening. Sex Earth; Latitude and 
Longitude. 

Degrees in Arts were first granted in the 
Middle Ages. Even in Rom. times the 
expression arte or liberal arts was freely 
applied to certain branches of learning, 
and about ad 1200 those w^ho devoted 
themselves to the study of philosophy and 
science in contradistinction to theologv* 
medicine, and law were said to belong io 
the Faculty of Arts. Their course of study 
embraced tho ‘Trivium,’ that is, gram¬ 
mar, dialectic, and rhetoric, and the 
‘ Quadrivlutn,' which included arithmetic, 
geometry, astronomy, and music; for 
such were the divs. of knowledge handed 
down by the schools of tho Rom, Empire. 
In the 12th and 13th cents, the earliest 
imivs., such tis thoso of Bologna, Paris, 
Oxford, and Cambridge, began to develop, 
and it was found necessary to confer 
some recognised licence on those eligible 
to teach. Originally, therefore, the 
degree was a certificate endowing its 
owner with the privilege of teaching in 
public at the various centres of learning. 
Tho pope was regarded as the final giver 
of every degree, and no community of 
pedagogues, however learned, conld call 
themselves a uiiiv. unless they had ob¬ 
tained the papal recognition. Thus in 
I’aris tho Master of Arts degree was 
primarily nothing more than a formal 
permission from the chancellor of Notre 
Dame Cathedral for its holder to take his 
miister’s cliair among his brother profs, 
and to embark on his pedagogic career. 
Candidates for D. in A. were obliged even 
as late as the 18th cent, to take part in 
dialectical discussions or disputations— 
a performance known as tho keeping of 
their ‘Act.’ On 3 occasions the 
aspirant was obliged to read a Lat. 
thesis and then to enter into a debate, 
conducted in a syllogistic form, with a 
doctor of tho faculty and one or more 
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opponents* At first the subject for dis’ 
ciiiaion almost invariably taken 

from Aristotle, bnt later it was based, 
for one of the occasions at least, on the 
Principia^ or some other treatise of 
Newton. The last vestige of this system 
of ‘disputation* or ‘Act* for tho H.A. 
degree finally disappeared from Cam¬ 
bridge Univ. in 1838, when written 
examinations became the one recognised 
test. Gradually the latter had super¬ 
seded the disputations, as it was found 
impc^ible by this means adequately to 
examine the knowledge of the student in 
such subjects as mathematics. It soon 
became the rule in leading nnivs. that no 
matriculated student could attain to a 
degree unless he had conformed to regu¬ 
lations regarding attendance at lectures 
and residence in the univ. At Paris in 
tho 15th cent, a course of 4 years’ study 
was one of the qualifications necessary for 
the master in arts, the minimum period 
for a degree in most univs. to-day being 
3 years. In Cambridge an honom*8 
degree in arts is called a tripos, a name 
orii^atlng from the fact that on the day 
for conferring new deCTees it was the 
custom for an old bachelor to sit on a 
tripos or stool and to enter into a mock and 
humorous disputation with his new 
associates. The Bachelor of Arts degree 
is of comparatively recent growth, and 
in Scottish univs. there is an M.A., but 
no B.A. degree. In England, and in most 
countries where Eng. education has been 
influential, the B.A. is recognised as the 
first degree in arts subjects. It is con¬ 
ferred on the satisfactory conmletion of a 
3 or 4 year course. At Oxford and 
Cambridge the B.A. is the first degree 
whether the course leading to it is in arts 
or science. This is not the case in other 
Eng. univs. Nevertheless the range of 
subjects in which a B.A. can be acquired 
is very great. There are, in the main, 2 
types of d^ee: those in which a student 
specialises with some intensity and those 
in which he spreads liis study more 
widely. Formerly the first type was 
called an Honours degree, the latter a 
Pass or Ordinary degree. Some univs. 
now describe them os Special and Oeneral 
degrees respectively. Some titles now 
refer to the special field in which the 
degree is acquired. For example Man¬ 
chester Univ. awards a B.A.(Admm.), 
whilst B.A.(Econ.) degrees are awarded 
at Bristol, Manchester, Durham, and 
Sheffield Univs. An M.A. degree can be 
obtained at Oxford and Cambridge after 
the B.A. without further examination. 
A specified period of time after matricula¬ 
tion must elapse before a graduate is 
entitled to a master’s degree, for wliich a 
fee is then paid. In other Eng. univs. the 
M.A. is a research degree. It is acquired 
on the successful presentation of a thesis 
and candidates may be requested to pass 
written papers on matters relevant to 
their work. London Univ. grants M.A. 
de^ees in the following subjects: Anthro¬ 
pology; Archaeology; History of Art; 
Classics; Education; GeoCTaphy; History; 
Mathematics; Medieval and Modem 
Languages; Oriental Languages; Corn- 


{ larative Philology; Philosophy: Psycho- 
ogy; Slavonic and East European 
Studies; and Sociology. The B.Litt. 
(Bachelor of Literature) awarded by 
Oxford is a research degree in arts; it is 
also awarded by Glasgow and St An¬ 
drews. At Cambridge and Durham the 
degree is called an M.Litt. Doctor’s 
degrees can be obtained in arts 8ubje(3tB, 
the most usual being the D.Phil. (Oxford^ 
or Ph.D. (Doctor of Philosophy). All 
the luiivs. m the U.K. confer this degree 
on the completion of a course of advanced 
study and research. Tho highest award 
is a doctor of literature (D.Lit., D.Litt.. 
Litt.D.). It is conferred upon graduates 
distinguished by their contributions to the 
advancement of learning or science and is 
based upon a special thesis or upon pub. 
works. 

Degrees in the U.S.A. follow the Eng. 
pattern as far as stages are conc.erned. 
They can however be acquired in a very 
wide range of subjects indeed. Their 
first or bachelor’s degrees are very much 
less specialised than those in U.K., and 
examinations tend to be of the objective 
test type (although this is not universal). 
Some univs. confer A.B. {Artiuvi Bat> 
calaureus). The M.A. or A.M. is acquired 
with or without thesis depending on the 
regulations of individual univs. The 
Ph.D. and Ert.D. (Doctor of Education) 
are the highest awards in arts subjects. 

Degrees in Commerce, see Commercial 
Education; Universities. 

Degrees in Law, see Leoal Education. 
Degrees in Science were first awarded 
in England during the 19th cent. Fii*st 
degrees in science awarded after the 
sutjcessful completion of a 3 or 4 year 
univ. course are called Bachelor of 
Science, B.Sc., except at Oxford and 
Cambridge where they are Bachelor of 
Arts. Tho B.Sc. at Oxford is a research 
degree. First de^ees are of 2 kinds: 
Honours or Special degrees involve a 
specialised study of 1 subject; General, 
Pass, or Ordinary degrees cover moi*e 
subjects less intensely. The titles of 
many first degi-ees include the special 
field of study. For example a B.Sc. (Eng.) 
is awarded at London, Southampton, 
Aberdeen, and Nottingham Univs.; B.Sc. 
Tech, at Manchester and Sheffield; 
B.Sc. (Eoou.) at London, Southampton, 
and Belftist; and B.Sc. (Agrio.) at London. 
A Master of Science, M.Sc., degree is not 
conferred at Oxford but it is the first 
research degree In science at most other 
univs. It may be obtained on the basis of 
written papers or tho submission of a 
thesis or both. There are also master’s 
degrees in technical subjects: for example 
M.Eng., M. Mot., M.Sc.(Eng.), M.So.(Min.), 
M.Sc.Tech., and M.Toch. Perhaps the 
most usual research degree in science 
subjects is the Doctor of Philosophy 
degree, Ph.D. Very distinguished work 
(by thesis or on the basis of pub. 
work) is recognised by the award of a 
Doctorate of Science, So.D., D.Sc., D.Sc. 
(Eng.), D.Eng., and D.Sc.(Eoon.) for 
example. It is perhaps true to say that 
professional advancement In science 
depends more upon the acquisition of a 
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research de^e than of an arts degree 
in U.K. This is due to the nature of 
scientific work which calls for some train¬ 
ing in research techniques. See Deorees 
IN Arts. 

D© Gubernatis, Angelo (1840-1913), It. 
author and orientalist, b. Tm*ln. He was 
appointed prof, of Sanskrit at Florence in 
1863, and at Rome in 1891. His works 
include Zoological Mythology/, 1872; liicordi 
biograjdiici, 1873; Mitologiu Vendiia, 1875; 
MythoJogie deft Plantes, 1878; IHzionario 
buxtrafico, degli Scriliori aonteniporanei, 
1878 ft.; and Storia universale della Letiera- 
fvra, 1882-85. He also wrote some 9 
dramas, and pub. a vol. of p'^'^try in 
18Gt. 

Dehiscence, in botany, term indicating 
the opening of the anther of a, flower to 
allo'w the escape of the pollen; or of 
fruit indicating the break-up of the 
fruit, or seed case to allow' the seeds to 
oscai)e. Fruits are said to be indehis- 
(!ent when the ripe seed-vessel falls to 
the ground without letting the seeds 
escape. There are 3 kinds of I).: 
vaX'milar, the seed-vessel parting in divs.; 
transverse, tljo seeds escaping by the 
falling of a lid; porous, seeds escaping 
through small pores. 

Dehiscent Fruit, see. FliulT. 

Dehmel, Richard (1863-1920), Ger. poet, 
b, Wendisch-Hemisdorf. With Detlev 
von Liliencroii he represents the transition 
from the naturalistic school to more 
flexible poetic forms. Although 1). does 
not sliut himself away from cuiTent social 
issues, his poetry has a strong meta- 
pliysical bias, and owes much to Nietzsche 
both in foi-m and content (e.g. Aber die 
TJehe, 1893; Weib und Welt, 1896; Ver 
mindiungen (Ur Venus, 1907). He also 
wrote the essay JietracMungcn ilber 
Kunsi, (iott und die Welt, 1900; and his 
antobiogi’aphy Kriegstayehveh, 1919. See 
.r. Bab, Richard Dehmel, 1926; IT, f<lo- 
cliower, Richard Dehmel, dcr Mensvk und 
der Drnker, 1928. 

Dehra Dun, a tii of Uttar Pradesh 
state in India, situated in a valley below 
the foothills of the Himalayas. It is best 
known as the borne of the I'orest Research 
Institute and the National Defence 
Academy, 

Dehydrogenation (in chemistry). When 
iiydrogen is j'cinovcd from an organic 
compound and no other elements replace 
it, Uhj process is know'ii as D. Many 
bydroaromatic compounds may be de- 
iiydrogenated by heating wdth sulphur or 
with selenium. Thus eyclohexauol wUl 
give phenol, and cyclohexyl mercaptan, 
thioplienol, wiien heated wiili sulphur. 
See also O.xidation. 

Deianiria, mythical daughter of Althaea 
and Oeneus, and sister of Meleager. 
Hercules and Achelous fought for D.; 
Hercules beitig victorious claimed her for 
his wife. She involuntarily caused her 
husband’s death by sending him the robe 
)re8euted to her by the centaur Nessus. 
t was said to preserve love, but in reality 
was poisoned. When Hercules died in 
agony D., in dospaii', killed herself. 

Deidamia, daughter of I^ycomedcs (q.v.). 
King of the Dolopians in the is. of Scyros. 


When Achilles hid there in maiden’s 
attire, he made her the mother of Pj^hus 
or Neoptolemus. 

Deification, see Apotheobih. 

Deioces, or Dajaukku, first king of the 
Medes, who, according to Herodotus, 
reigned from 690 to 647 bo, though this 
lengthy reign may be due to a confusion 
with the years of his son Phraortes. 
Dajaukku is mentioned in an Assyrian 
text of 715 BC. 

Deiotarus (d. 30 BC), tetraroh of Galicia, 
received from tlie Rom. Senate the title of 
King of Galicia and Armenia, in return for 
his services during the Asiatic wars. In 
the Civil war he Joined Pompey. He was 
accused of plotting against Caesar’s life, 
and Cicero defended liim in an oration 
still extant. 

Deiphobe, Cumaean Sibyl, child of 
Glaucus. 

Deiphobus, son of Priam and Hecuba. 
He married Helen after the death of Paris, 
and was killed by Menelaus at Troy. 

Deira, Anglian kingdom, extending 
from the Tees to the Humber. With its 
N. neighbour, Bernicia, it was finally 
merged in the kingdom of Northumbria 
(q.v.). 

Deirdre, mythical heroine of 1 of the 
3 tragic Gaelic poems of Ireland. Destined 
to be the bride of King Conehobhar, D. 
falls in love with Naisi (or Noisi), son of 
Usnagh, and is protected by him and by 
his brothers. The king slays the 3 young 
men, and the poem, Deirdre's Lament over 
the Sons of Vsnnyh, recalls the happy days 
spent w ith Naisi in Alba (i.e. Scotland), on 
Lough Etive, and contrasts them witlr her 
present misery in the house of the king. 
D.’s story is beautifully treated by J. M. 
Synge (q.v.) in his verse drama, Deirdre 
of the Sorrows. See K. Meyer, Ancient 
Irish poetry, 1913. 

Deism (from Lat. deus, god), strictly 
speaking tlie belief in a god, synonymous 
with theism as opposed to atheism. The 
term is generally used, how'ever, iu 
opposition to revealed religion, and 
especially to Christianity. Thus Deists 
are those who believe in a personal God, 
the Creator of the imivorse, but regard 
him as detached from the world to which 
he has made no revelation. The term is 
often further restricted to a movement in 
England v\’hich began iu the 17th wmt. and 
fl. during the first half of the 18th cent., 
which w'os characterised by a strong 
aversion from Christiauitj', and a belief In 
the light of nature and reason as a 
sufficient guide iu doctriue and practice. 
Jt called forth many defenders of ortho¬ 
doxy among the Queen Anne pi’elates, 
and had little final effect on Eng. thought. 
It considerably influenced Voltaire, and 
bad much in common with later Ger. 
rationalism. Lord Herbert of Cherbury 
is regarded as ‘the father of English 
D.’ Others prominent in the movement 
were Cliarles Blount, Matthew' Tindal 
{Christianity as Old as the CreAJiion), Wni. 
W olla ston, Th omas W oolston, J ohn Toland 
{Christianity not MysterUnm), Anthony 
Asliley Cooper, 3rd earl of Shaftesbury, 
Viscount Bolingbroke, and Anthony 
C’ollins. 
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D^jaz«t, Pauline Virsrinie (1797-1875), 
Pr, acti*e8e, 6. Paris. She went on the 
stage when she was 5 years old, played at 
the Th64tre des Jennes-lfil^ves, in 1821 at 
the Gynmase, in 1834 at the Thd'Atre du 
Palais-Royal, from 1844 to 1819 at the 
Vari6R*8, and at the Tlhl^&tre D6jazet. 

Dekker, Eduard Douwes, pseudonym 
*Multatuli* (1820-87), Dutch writer, b. 
Amsterdam, who became assistant-resi¬ 
dent at Lebak, VV. Java. He began to 
protest against tlu^ abuses of the Dutch 
colonial system, and, being threatened 
with dismissal, he resigned his post and 
returned to Holland. His fame as an 
author was made by his brilliant romance. 
Max JIavehmr, 1860, exposing the 
scandals of the Dutch Gov. in Java.. His 
Jdxeen were pub. 1862- 77, and another 
novel, l)e Ocschierlxnw van U’outertje 
Pieterse, 1890. See. J. Saks, Multatuii, 
1937; G. Stulveling, MultatvU en de 
welsprekendheid, 1952. 

Dekkor, Thomas (c. 1570 r. 1632), 

dramatist tind pamphleteer, b. London. 
Little is known of his life. Ho was writing 
plays for the Admiral’s Men in 1.598, and 
appears to have been much in request as 
a collaborator about this time. Four of 
his best plays are Old Fortnnatvs^ 1600, 
The Shoemaker's Holiday, 1600, a realist 
comedy, Satiromastix, 1002, a satins on 
Ben Jonson, and The Honest \Vhori\ 
1604, a tragedy. Less important pieces 
that can with some (jonfldence be ascribed 
to him are The Whore of Hahylon, 1607, 
If It Be, Not (fOod the Devil is In It, 1612, 
and Match Me in London, 1631. He also 
collaborated with Middleton and Webster 
in some plays, and with Ford and Rowley 
in The Witch of Kdnumton, 1621, which 
protests against the persecution of witches. 
Although Dekker suffered from poverty 
and was more than once imprisoned for 
debt, his work attracts by its sunny 
kindliness and simplicity, while the 
beauty of the lyrics contained in his plays 
caused Lamb to declare that he ‘had 
poetry enough for anything.’ He was 
also the author of a number of prose 
pamphlets. The Wonderful Year, 1603, 
describes the plague in London; and the 
famous Gull's Hornbook, 1609, pictures the 
life of London gallants. Moral satires are 
The Seven Deadly Sins of London, 1606; 
News from Hell, 1606; and Lanihorn and 
Candlelight, 1609, D.’s Dratnaiic JVorks 
were od. by R. H. Shepherd, 4 vols., 
1873; his Non-Dramatic Works by A. R. 
Grosart, .5 vols., 1884-G. See A. O. Swin¬ 
burne, The Age of Shakespeare, 1908; M. 
L. Hunt, Thomas Dekker, 1911. 

De Koven, Reginald (1859-1920), Amer. 
composer, b. Middletown, Connecticut. 
First worked as a musical critic; studied 
music in Europe. The best known among 
Ilia compositions are light operas such as 
Bobin Hood, 1890 (one of the most 
successful of Amer. comic operas). Bob 
Boy, 1894, Maid Marian, 1901. He also 
wrote 2 grand operas. The Canterbury 
PUgrims, 1917, and Bip Van Winkle, 
1920, and c. 400 songs. 

De la Beche, Sir Henry Thomas, see 

Hsciic 

Delaborde, Henri Francois (1764-1833), 


Fr. gen., son of a baker, b. Dijon. He 
joined in the wars of the revolution on the 
side of Napoleon. In 1793, after the 
battle at Saveme (Zabem), ho was made 
gen. He was for a time governor of Corsica. 
In 1812 he served with Napoleon in the 
Russian war. 

Delacroix, Ferdinand Victor Eugdne 

(1798-1863), Fr. historical painter, leader 
of the Romantic movement, 6. Chanmion, 
near l^’aris, his father being foi-oigii 
minister under the Directory. He was a 
brilliant colourist and a hold innovator. 
His earliest siio(!ess (1822), ‘Dant-c 
crossing Acheron in (IJharon’s Boat’ 
(Louvre), is an epoch-making pk^tiire. 
His ‘Massacres of Scio,’ 1824, made him 
a leader. A visit to England (1825) gave 
him intimate contact with its literature 
and art, and he produced lithograpldc 
illustrations of Hamlet and Maxheth us well 
as of Goethe’s Faust. A visit to Africs 
(1832) produced his superb ‘Women of 
Algiers' (Louvre). In 1845 he was 
employed to decorate the library of the 
Luxembourg, and the c;eiling of the Salon 
de la Faix in the Hotel do Ville. 1853; but 
perhaps his grcati'st work, summing up 
the romantic spirit, is his vision of the 
July Revolution of 1830, ‘luherty guiding 
the People* (Louvre). ‘The violence of 
DelacToix’s character seems to show itself 
in the scenes of frenzy and bloodshed 
which he loved to paint and around which 
his iiuitginaiion continually played. In 
his many pictures of animals fighting, tlu* 
masks of tigers and horses assume 
expressions of mivlevolenco that arc; 
disconi'crtingly human. ... If wo do 
not look for joie de vivre in the work of 
Delacroix wo certainly find the emotional 
force of his natiun translated into terms 
of c‘olonr—colour glowing luridly among 
the swirling shadows of a genc'ral con¬ 
flagration’ (Edward Satjkvillc-West). 
Baudelaire devoted a wonderful essay to 
D.’s work in If Art Bomantique. Se^' 
lives by ( ’. Mauelair, 1909; R. Eseholier, 
1926-8; and H. Grahor, 1938; jind his 
Journal (abridged in Eng. trans. by W. 
Pach), 1948. 

Delafield, E. M., pen-name of Edmde 
Elizabeth Monica de la Pasture (1890- 
1943), daughtor of a novelist, lii tla* 
first World War she was a V.A.D. at 
Exeter, and wrote of her experiences in 
The War Workers, 1918. In 1919 sh<i 
manied Major A. P. Dashwood, O.B.E., 
and they settled in Devon, where she was 
a Justice of the Peace. Her novels include 
('onsequences, 1919, and The Way Things 
Are, 1927 ; MeAsalinaof the Suburbs, 1924, 
and IVomcn Are Like That, 1929, an* 
collections of short stories. In 1931 she 
wrote The Diary of a Provincial Lady, 
whkdi w.'is so successful tliat she followed 
it witli 3 sequels, the last being The 
l^roiHnrial Lady in War Time, 1940. 

Delagoa Bay, see Lourknco Marqitek. 

Delagrange, L6on (1873-1910), Fr. 
aviation pioneer who, with G. Voisin, 
made in 1907 the powered biplane whk?h, 
although it was not itself successful, led 
directly to tlie successful biplanes of the 
first ‘generation’ of European aviation, 
1908-9. 
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D^lamain, Rlohard. see Slitjr Ritlk. 1 

De la Mare, Walter John, O.M. (1873- 
1956), poet and novelist, h. Charlton in 
Kent, of Scottish and Huguenot descent. 
Educ. at St Paul’s (’athedra.1 f-hoir 
School, where he founded a school 
magazine. The Choriater’s Journal. In 
1890 he hecaine a clerk in tlie offiees of the 
Anglo-Arner. Oil f’ompany, and remained 
tht^fe for 18 ye,nrs. TFia first hook, Sonatf 
of Childhood, was pub. in 1002 under the 
anagi'aininntic pseudonym Walter Ramal. 
In 1908 he was granted a (’ivil List pension 
which (‘uabled him to devote all liis time 
to writing. 11 is first novel, Henry Jiroelcniy 
1904, was followed by The Three Mulla- 
Muloars, 1910; T/w Retvrn, 1910, which 
won the I’olignae Prize; OTid Mc'm.oir» of n 
l\Hduei, which won the Tait Black 
Memonal J’rize for 1922. The LMenevF 
and Other Ponnti, 1912. estab. his reputa¬ 
tion a^^ a. writer of delicately imaginative 
verse, in the twin domains of childhood 
and dreamland. Later vols. of verse w^ere 
Peneoek J^ie, 1918; Motley, 1918; The 
Veil, 1921; Dotm-ndomr)’-Derry. 1922; and 
The Fleeth\(j, 1983. Jihumeff and Verges, 
1944, gathered together the poems written 
for childrim, while ('ol.leeted PoemSy 1942, 
contained the rest of his vers(\ (Collected 
Stories for ('hildren appeared in 194 4 and 
Collected Tides m l!h)0. and in 19.')i he was 
awardfui tiic I'oyle Poetry Ihize b^r O 
jAwely Fnfjland. All his work is markcal 
by cxcpnsite (‘.raftsinanshi]), with a faerie 
atmoBiih(‘re p(‘culiarly his own. lie W’as 
made a (’otri])anion of Honour in 1948 
and aw'ard(‘d tlie Order of Merit in 19.58; 
he also rcceiv<‘d lionorai’y d('grccs from 
eev. univs. See studies by TL L. Megeoz, 
1924; F. Heid. 1929; .1. A. Atkins, 1947 ; 
H. C. Dutlin, 1949; and H. K. Hopkins, 
19.58. 

Delambre, Jean Baptiste Joseph (1749 - 
1822), I’r. matbeniatician and astronomer. 
He early attracted tlie friendsliip of the 
Al)b6 Dclillc. MTid ol)tained a place in th(‘ 
ColU'‘ge de Plcssis. Afterwards he entered 
the College de I'rance, whei’o lie taught and 
studied under Lalande, and on the latter’s 
death in 1807 snei'eeded to tlie professor¬ 
ship of astronomy. With Mt'chain he was 
appointed by the Fr. Ciov. to measure the 
arc of the mei’idian between Hnreelona and 
Dunkirk. His ehief works were the Hose 
du Systdme- MHrique DeeimaJ, 180G-10, 
and Histoire de rostronomie, 1817-^ 27. 

Delamere Forest, 4000 ac. of woodland 
(including Eddisbury Hill and Kets- 
borrow Castle, botli a,net TFrit. camps) in 
NW. Cbeshiiti. England, formerly a chase 
of the earls of C-9ievSter. 

Deland, Margaretta Wade, ni^.e Campbell 
(1857- 194,5), Amer. authoiH^ss, h. Alle¬ 
gheny, Pennsylvania. She was educ. at 
Pelham Piiory. a seliool kept by Eng. 
women near Now' A’^ork. She taught 
industrial design in the (»iris’ N<3rmal 
College, New York, 1878-9. Her many 
tales include John Ward, Preachery 1888; 
Old Chester Tedes, 1898; Dr LavendaPs 
Peopley 1908; The Awakening of Helena, 
JtitchiCy 1900; The Iron WVwmw, 1911; The 
Hands of EsaVy 1914; Around Old Chestery 
1915; The Vehement Flamey 1922; The 
Kays, 192G; and Captain Archer's Daugh¬ 


ter, 1932. tf this be 7, 1935, is an account 
of her childhood. 

Delane, John Thaddous (1817-79), 
journalist, b. London. Educ. at Oxford, 
he beeame editor of Thr Times in 1841 at 
the age of 24, and held the post for 8G 
years. Ibider his editorship the paper 
hecame the chief organ of public opinion 
and attained a i)re-eminence which it has 
retained ever since. D. seldom wrote 
himself, but maintained a rigorous super¬ 
vision of the work of his stall. See life 
by A. L. iJaseiit, 1908. 

Delano, Jane Arminda (1862-1919), 
Amer. nurse who distinguished herself in 
the First Worid War. P. at Townsend. 
New A^)rk. she first trained as a teacher, 
then iater as a nnrse at the Bellevue 
Hospital School of Nursing in 1884. Dur¬ 
ing tlic .Sj).-Ainer. w'ar she became inter- 
costed ill Rod (h'oss w'ork, and from 1911 
devoU'd lier life to its organisation. In 
HHH she was made director of the dept of 
nursing, supplying nurses to tlie army and 
navy. For her H(‘rvU'es in France she was 
awarded Hie Distinguished Service Medal 
and the Amer. Red (’ross. 

Delany, Patrick (c. 1G85-1768). Irish 
divine, a iioxmlar preacher, and an inti¬ 
mate of Swift when tluit great man 
ivturmal to Ireland after the death of 
I Onc(oii Anne. D.’s afleciion for Swift leci 
I to the pill), of his Ohserraiions upon Jjjrd 
I Orrery's lie marks upon the Life and 
(f riiings of Dr. Jonathan Sirift. 1754, in 
wiiieh lie rebutted certain, damaging 
statements made by Orrery. In 1748 1). 
marrh'd I\frs Pendnryes, who wrote lier 
reininiscenees, issued posthumouslj'. 

De la Pole, see Pope, pe la. 

De la Ram6e, Louise, see Ouida. 

Delarey, or De la Rey, Jacobus Herklass 
(1847-1914). assistant comm and ant-gen, 
of Hic Transvaal forces in tlie Boer war 
from 1899 to 1902. In 1899 he OTUiosed 
J>ord Methuen at Belmont, at Enslin, at 
Modder R.. and at MagersfoiiHdn. In 
1900 he dt'feated Oen. Olements at Nooit- 
gedaeiil, but was Inmself reinilsed near 
Ventersbnrg in 1901, at Vlakfoiitein, and 
at Moedwiil, where he made an attack on 
Maj.-tien. Kekew'ich. In 1902 he captured 
von Doiiop’s convoy iieai* Wolmaranstad,, 
also Loril Methiitm’s at Tweebosch. On 
81 March 1902 he was defeated by Gen. 
(later Lord) Kitchener. He joined the 
Boer peace delegates on 9 April at Klerks- 
dorp, and signed the conditions of sur- 
rendc'r at Vereeiiiging, 81 May. lu Sept, 
lie came over to England with Louis 
Botha and ( hristiau de Wet. Ho beemme 
a member of the Transvaal Assembly, and 
later a senator of the Union of S. Africa. 
He was shot dead near Johannesburg by 
a police patrol who mistook his car 
for that of a criminal gang, 16 Sept. 
1914. 

De la Rive, Auguste Arthur (1801-73). 
Swiss iihysieist, b. Genova; son of Chaides 
Gnspard de la U., prof, of pharmaceutical 
chem. there. At 22 became prof, of 
natural philosophy in the Geneva Aca¬ 
demy. Ho Investigated the temp, of 
the earth’s crust, and invented edectro- 
gilding. He wrote TraiU d'6leMriciU 
ihiorique et a.ppliqu6e, 1854-8. 
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Delaroohe, Hippolyte, called Pau (1797- 
1856), Fr. painter. He studied under 
Gros, and, like Delacroix, revolted early 
against the classicism of the school of 
David- Ho soon gained popnlarity, and 
met with far less opposition than Dela¬ 
croix, but did not possess any of the 
latter’s genius. Jn 1827 he gained the 
decoration of the Legion of Honour for 
his ‘Capture of the Trocadfu'o,’ and in 
1833 was made prof, at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts. After a visit to Italy he 
rt'oelTed a oominission in 1837 for a picture 
27 metres long, to decorate the lecture 
theatre of the filcole des Beaux-Arts. The 
picture represents the artists of his time 
with a background of the sculptors and 
architects of the I^arthenon. It was 
finished in 1841, and in 1855 was badly 
damaged by Are; D. set himself to repair 
the damage, but d. before he could do so. 
In 1835 he exhibited ‘Head of an Angel,’ 
a study of Horace Vernet’s daughter, 
whom he loved with an absorbing x^assion. 

De la Roche, Mazo (1885 - ), Canadian 
novelist, b. Toronto. She was educ. at 
Toronto Univ. In 1927 ahe was awarded 
the Allantic Monthly'fi 10,000 dollar 
prize for her novel Jain a, the first of a 
series of stories tolling of 3 generations of 
the Whiteoaks, a tempestuous family 
living in Ontario and ruled by an iron- 
willed matriarch. Other books of the 
ohi'oniclo are Whiteoaks of Jalna, 1929: 
The Master of Jalna, 1933; Whiteoak 
Harvest, 1936; Whiteoak Hcritaoe, 1940; 
The Buildinu of Jalna, 1944; lictum to 
Jalna, 1949; and The Whiteoak Brothers, 
1953. She also wrote sev. plays and a 
hist, of Quebec^ In 1938 she was awarded 
the Lorna Bierce Medal of the Hoyal 
Society of (‘anada. 

De la Rue, Warren (1815-89), astrono¬ 
mer, b. Giiernsoy. He invented the 
photo-heliograph for studying the sun’s 
suj'face, and his photograph of the solar 
eclipse of the sun in 1860 settled con¬ 
clusively the solar character of the 
proininene-es. His work, liesearches on 
Solar Physics, was pub. 1869-70, and On 
the Phenomena of the Electric Discharge in 
1881. 

De la Salle, sec La Salle. RwNnfc 
Robert C.avelier; and Salle, Jean 
Baptiste De La, St. 

De Lattre de Tassigny, Jean, see Lattrtc. 

Delaunay, Louis Arsdne (1826-1903), 
I'r, actor, son of a wine-seller. He made 
his appearance at the Ck)m6dle Francaiso 
as Doiante in Corneille’s J^e, Menteur. 
Then began his long and brilliant career 
in young lovers’ parts, in which he acted 
until 60 years of age. He i)layed with 
success in the dramas of Victor Hugo and 
Moli^ro, but it was in de Musset’s plays 
that his talents found their best expression. 

Delavigne, Jean Francois Casimir (1793- 
1843), Fr. poet and dramatist, b, Le Havre. 
At the age of 16 ho composed an ode on 
the birth of Napoleon’s son. During 1815 
he wrote a series of satires against tlie 
restoration of the Fr. monarchy, which 
wei*o known as Messiniennes, and lie wrote 
most of his prin. plays between the years 
1820 and 1830. They are Les VSpres 
Siciliennes (tragedy), 1818; Les Cmn^- 


diens, 1820; Vacate des Vieillards, 1823, 
one of his best works; Marena Faliero, 
1829; Les Enfants d'Bernard, 1833. Ho 
wrote a hymn called La Parisienne for 
the revolution in 1830, and La Varsovienne 
at the time of the I’ollsh robe 1 lion. In 
1832 he wrote a tragedy called Louis XI, 
which was founded upon .Scott’s Quentin 
Durivard. His best poetry is charac¬ 
terised by wann feeling and sincerity. A 
collection of his works was pub. in 1885. 
He became a member of tlie Fr, Academy 
in 1825. 

Delaware: 1. S. Atlantic state, one 
of the original 13 states of the (J.B.A. 
Except for Rhode Is. it is the smallest 
state, having an area of 2057 sq. m. Its 
boundaries Jire Pennsylvania on the N., 
D. R. (the largest in the state), D. Bay, 
and the Atlantic Ocean on the E., Mary¬ 
land on the S. and W. Brand^'W'ine R. is 
famous for the revolutionary battle of 
1777. General farming (wheat, corn, 
oats, rye, barley) is characteristic of the 
N., wdiile to the S, the soil is better suited 
to the grow ing of fruit and truck produce. 
Peas, tomatoes, strawberries, beans, 
asparagus, potatoes, melons, and cucum¬ 
bers are the important truck crops; 
apples and poaches are the chit‘f fruits. 
Poultryraising is a major Hoiirce of 
income. I’lie largo annual fish catch in 
D. Bay includes oysters and other shell¬ 
fish, menhaden, shad, herring, ami roirk- 
flsh. Lewes is the chief fishing centre. 
Mineral resources are limited to clay, 
sand, gravel, and small ile])osits of feld¬ 
spar, granite, and kaolin. Iron, steel, 
and leather industries all flourish, the 
priu. manufacturing centre Ixnng Wil¬ 
mington, which, like Nim (’astle and 
Lew'es, has also an excellent harbour. 
Other industries ai-e the maniif. of pig¬ 
ments, chemicals, textiles, rayon, air¬ 
craft, and machinery; there are also 
railroad shops and oil refineries. D. has 
a good railroad (of over 325 m.), and the 
state is crossed by a canal connecting 1). 
and C’hesapcake Bays. D. Memorial 
Bridge, across the 1). R. near New ( ‘astle, 
is an important highway link. Settled 
first by Swedes and Finns from (Jhristiania 
in 1638, D. passed into the hands of the 
Dutch in 1655, and 9 years later w^as 
Burreudored, together wnth New Amster¬ 
dam (Now York), to the Eng. In 1682 
Wm Perm obtained proprietary rights in 
the state, which finally procured a 
(ionstitution in 1776. Althougli a slave 
state up to 1861, 1). w'as not in favour of 
secession, and sent many men to join the 
ranks of Lincoln. The state possesses a 
small univ. (1833), whifJi is situated in 
Newark. The name of the state is 
derived from that of the Brit. coJonial 
governor, Thomas West, Lord de la Warr 
(q.v.). The pop. of 1). is 318,085. The 
prin. cities are Wilmington, 110,365; 
Newark, 6731; Dover, 6223; Now Castle, 
5396; Milford, 5180. See E. N. Vol- 
landigham, Delaware and the Eastern 
Shore, 1922; and W. A. Powell, History of 
Delaware, 1928. 

2. City, CO. seat of D. co., Ohio, U.S.A., 
on the Olentangy R. It Is a trading 
centre for an agri(\ area, with some 
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tnanxifs. D. is the seat of Ohio Wesleyan 
UniY, Rutherford Hayes was 6. hero. 
Pop. 11,800. 

Delaware River, U.S.A., is formed by 2 
branches which rise in the W. Catskills of 
New York and unite at Hancock, D. co. 
Hence it flows SK., forming the New York- 
Pennsylvania line, to Port Jervis, N.Y., 
then S. between Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey to the head of Delaware Bay. It 
is 315 m. long, and is tidal to Trenton. 
N.J. The Ohesapeuke and Delaware 
Canal now links the riv. with the head of 
Chesapeiike Bay. Delaware Water Gap, 
whei*e the riv. cuts through Kittatlnny 
Mt ridge, is a resort area. There are 
major bridges at TiHmton, Philadelphia, 
and Wilmington. 

De la Warr, Thomas West, Baron 

(1677-1018), colonial governor of America, 
b. Hampshire. In 1602 he succeeded to 
the titles and estates as ilie 3rd (oonnting 
from Lord West, the 2ud founder) or 12th 
(counting from Roger do la W., the Ist 
founder) baron. In 1609 he was a 
member of the Virginia Company Council, 
and was appointed governor and captain- 
general of Virginia for life. He sailed in 
1610 with 3 ships and 150 settlers equipped 
at his own expcuise and landed at James¬ 
town. Ho was a just and efficient ruler, 
rebuilt Jamestown, and constructed 2 
forts. In 1611 he retmued to England. 
On hearing of the iiiismlo of liis deputy, 
he set sail for Virginia, but d, en route. 
See Delaware. 

Delbriiok, Hans Georg Ludwig (1848- 
1929), Ger. historian, 6. Bergen, Riigen. 
Ho was appointed in 1896 prof, at the 
univ. of Berlin, in succession to Treitschke, 
but was far more liberal in his views than 
the latter. His History of the Art of PFar. 
1900, was widely read in Gennany. It is 
said that the strategical conception of the 
double encirclement adopted by Hinden- 
burg and Ludendoi*lf at the battle of 
Tannenberg was suggested by D.’s 
analysis of the battle of Cannae. After 
the First World War he began a History 
of the. Worlds of wiiicli lie had completed 
4 vols. at his death. Among his other 
works are lives of Frederick the Girnt, 
Napoleon, Moltke, and Ludoudorff, and 
works on military strategy. 

Delbriiok, Martin Frederick Rudolf von 
(1817-1903), Prussian statesman, b. Ber¬ 
lin. As minister of commerce he did 
much to extend the ZoUverein. Ho 
helped Bismarck considerably before the 
Franco-Prussian war in holding together 
the 8. Ger. states, Later ho disagitied 
with Bismarck on t he tariff* question. He 
resided in 1876 and sat as a member of 
the Reichstag. 

Delcass6, ThiophUe (1852-1923), Fr. 
statesman, b. Pamiers, Ari6ge. He was a 
prominent figure in European politics for 
25 years. He helped to bring about the 
Franco-Russian alliance, was one of the 
architects of the Franco-It. rapproche¬ 
ment, and was largely responsible for the 
Entente Cordiale. He first read for the 
Bar, and then Joined Gambetta on the 
staff of the lUpublique h'raueO'tse, writing 
articles on foreign policy. D. began his 
political career as deputy for Foix in 1889, 


and was colonial minister in the Dupuy 
Cabinet, 1894. He was made minister of 
forei^ affairs in 1898 under Brisson, in 
which year he settled the differences 
between Great Britain and France over 
the Fashoda (q.v.) question. He held the 
same position in the Dupuy (1898), 
Waldeck-Rousseau (1899), Combes (1902), 
and Rouvier (1905) Cabinets. B’rom the 
outset it was his policy to lift France from 
the state of weakness and isolation In 
which it had been the aim of Germany to 
keep her ever since the treaty of Frank¬ 
furt, and it has been said of him that his 
diplomacy saved his country from 
disaster in 1914. He became minister of 
marine under Briand, 1909, and con¬ 
tinued to hold office under Monis and 
Poincare. In Feb. 1913 he was appointed 
amhas. at St Petersburg, and on his return, 
in Feb. 1914. he expressed his suspicions 
of Ger. aggressive designs. Ho became 
foreign minister again on the outbreak of 
the First W'orld War, and negotiated the 
pact of London, by which the Allies 
tigreed to make peace overtures only by 
common agreement. In Oct. 1915 he 
resigned after a dispute with the Fr. 
Cabinet on the Salonika expedition, and 
thereafter retired from political life. See 
G. Reynald, La DipUrmaiie francaise: 
VcBuw'e de TJUophile JDelcass^., 1915; and 
C. W. Porter, The Career of Th^ophile 
DelcasHi\, 1930. 

Del Credere Commission, higher rate 
charged by an agent, in respect of which 
he guarantees the solvency of the imr- 
chaser. The contract need not necessarily 
be in writing, and the principal has no 
right to make a claim on his agent before 
he has sought to recoTer his due from the 
third party, 

Deledda, Grazia (1871-1936), It. nove¬ 
list, h. Nuoro in Sardinia. She began to 
wTite at an early age, and her novels and 
short stories, which are in a naturalistic 
vein, are remarkable for the sympathy 
and hmnour with which they describe the 
life of the peasants of Sardinia. She has 
the classic qualities—simplicity, freshness, 
and that line restraint that leads the 
great mind into intensity of effects. 
Among her best-known novels are Elias 
Portolu, 1902: Dopo il divoratio, 1906 (Eng. 
trans. After the Divorce); and La Madre, 
1920 (Eng. trans. The Mother, 1928). 
Other works: HOnibra del Pasaaio, 1908; 
Canne al vento, 1913; La fuga in Egitio, 
1926. She married Palmorino Madesani, 
a gov. official, in 1897, and leaving 
Sardinia for the first time she settled down 
to a happy married life in Rome. Her 
literary reputation grew, and in 1926 she 
was awarded the Nobel prize for litera¬ 
ture. See L. Fulohi, L*opera di Grazia 
Deledda, 1937; E. De Miohelis, Grazia 
Deledda e il decadentisrno, 1938. 

Delegates, Court of, was the prin. court 
of appeal In eccles. oauses, and from the 
decisions of the Admiralty court. By a 
statute passed in the second year of the 
reign of William IV the court was 
abolished, and its powers transferred to 
the l^rivy Council. 

Delfioo, Melohiore (1744-1835). It. 
economist, h, Teramo in the Abruzzi. 
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His special study was political economy 
and jurisprudence, and the writings he 
pub. had great influence in the country, 
and many abuses were corrected. One 
of his most important works led to the 
abolition in Naples of certain resti’ictions 
in connection with the sale and exporta¬ 
tion of agric. produce. Made a councillor 
of state in the brief reign of Joseph 
Bonaparte in Naples. Employed on the 
new judicial organisation of Naples by 
Murat. President of the commission of 
archives under King Ferdinand I. 
Granted a large pension on retirement. 
Among his notable works was his 
Researches in Roman Jurisprudence, 1790. 
In this and other works, which have been 
reprinted sev. times, he anticipated the 
scepticism of Niebuhr, and treats the early 
hist, of Rome as fabulous, denying to the 
Roms., before the second Pimic war, aU 
oi’ts but those of npnicultm*e and making 
war. See G. de Tipaldo, Bioarajia depli 
Italiani illustri, 1834; and G. de Filippis 
Delfico, Della Vita e dclle Opcre di Med- 
chiore Delfieo, 1836. 

Delft, anct tn in the prov. of S. Holland, 
Netherlands, 8 m. NW. of Rotterdam. It 
has clean canals bordered with lime-trees; 
the R. Schie passes through it and out into 
the Maas at Delfshaven. D., the bp. of 
the 2 famous painters van Miorevelt and 
Jan Vermeer (qq.v.), is an almost perfect 
specimen of a 17th-ceiit. Dutch tn. Here 
William the Silent was assassinated in 
1581, and the hole in the staircase made 
by the bullet can still bo seen. His 
residence, the Prinsenhof, now contains an 
interesting museum devoted to the war 
between the Dutch and the Spanish 
(1568-1648). Beneath his monument in 
the New Church are the vault of the 
House of Orange and the memorial of 
Grotius (q.v.), the great jurist. In the 
Old Church is the monument of Adm. 
Tromp, a victor in 32 sea-battles, and 
that of Piet Hein, adrn, of the W. India 
C’ompany, who in 1628 captured the Sp. 
treasure fleet. The Stadhuis or tn hall in 
the Groot market contains portraits by 
van Mierevelt. The Nieuwe Kerk (New 
Church) has a fine 3,56-ft tower with a 
carUlon dating back to 1663. The 
Technical Univ. was founded in 1863. 
The famous i).-waro (q.v.) business htis 
been revived. There are raanufs. of 
yeast, alcohol, glue and gelatine, dyes, 
machinery, cigars, telegraph and tele¬ 
phone cables. The tn was occupied by 
the Germans in 1940. Pop. (1954) 68,587. 

Delft-ware, term used in England to 
mean earthenware covered with a tin- 
glaze. This opacpio w^hite enamel coating 
is often painted in blue, yellow, and other 
colours and then fired. This typo of ware 
was first made in the Netherlands c. 1520 
in imitation of It. maiohea, but it was not 
until 1584 that it was made at the tn of 
Delft. It was introduced into England 
by Dutch potters about 1571, first at 
London (Lambeth, etc.), and was later 
made at Liverpool and Bristol. See 
F. H. Gamer, English Delflware, 1948. 
See Earthenware, European. 

Delgo, or Delje, tn of upper Egypt, 
situated on the Nile. 


Delhi, cap. city of the Republic of India 
and the seat of the Central Gov. of India, 
situated on the r.b. of R. Jumna, 112 m. 
NW. of Agra. D. is also a small, self- 
contained state with its own legislature. 
There are in fact two cities of D., Old D. 
and New I). There are also extensive 
ruins and remains of earlier cities. Little is 
known in detail of the hist, of the D. 
vicinity until the Muslim invasions about 
Ai> 1200. The ruined cities of D. date from 
that time, and the present Old D. dates 
from 1639, when the Emperor Shah Johan 
began to build the great fort. It re¬ 
mained the cap. city of the Mogul em- 
p<5rors, and came under Brit, control in 
1804. It has for centuries boon the scene 
of much fighting, having been sacked 
many times. In 1911, on the occasion of 
the Dirrbar held by King George V, it was 
announced that the cap. of the (Brit.) Gov, 
of India would bo moved from Calcutta 
to D., and New I), was founded at that 
time. New D., which is some 4 m. S. of 
Old D., was largely designed and built by 
Sir Edwin Lutyens and Sir Herbert 
Baker (qq.v.). The tn is laid out both 
Bpacioimly and graciously, with the main 
gov. buildings and oillces, and Parliament 
House, constructed of the local red sand¬ 
stone. A number of anct monuments 
have been skilfully included in the design. 
The remains of the old cities are In¬ 
numerable. In Old D. the most notable 
sights are the fort itself and the Jama 
Masjid. C'handni Chauk is the most 
famous of the old streets. In and around 
New D. are the Purana Kila (Old Fort), 
Humayun’s tomb, the Nizam-ud-din 
slirine, the tomb of Safdar Jang, the 
Qutb Minar (q.v.), and the old city fort of 
Tughlaqabad. 

Ill Old I), the traditional crafts of 
jeivellers, ivory workers, and embroiderers 
are still pursued vigorously. The tn is 
also a great central market for the 
products of the surrounding countryside. 
New D. is an entirely modern city, with a 
large circular shopping centre, clubs, and 
modern hotels. Since it became the cap. 
city of India it has expanded vcir 
rapidly, but during World War II was 
grossly overcrowded and defaced with tem¬ 
porary bnildings. Streinious efl'orts have 
been made to restore its former amenities. 

Delhi Conference, called in 1940 on the 
proposal of the viceroy. Lord Linlithgow, 
to develop the war capacities of the par¬ 
ticipating countries—Australia, New Zea¬ 
land, S. Africa, India, Burma, S. Rhodesia, 
Ceylon, tlio E. African dependencies, 
Hong Kong, Brit. Malaya, and l^ilcstine— 
particularly in regard to the maintenance 
of the Brit, forces in the Middle E. The 
aim of the conference was to relieve Great 
Britnbi of such of her war burdens as 
could be borne by the participating 
countries by the development of their re¬ 
sources to mo(d both their own needs and 
the ever-increasing war needs of Great 
Britain. 

Delia, quinquennial feast of Apollo at 
Delos. 

Delian League, see Delos. 

Delibes, L6o (1836-91), Fr. composer, b. 
St Germain-du-Val (Sarthe). His first 
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Delirium 


noteworthy composition wiis the ballet 
music for La Source^ which was produced 
in 1866. This was very suooossftrl, and he 
followed it up with another similar work, 
(yopp^lia, ill 1870, also an opera entitled 
Lc Hoi radii, \ In 18 7 6 he produced 
a mytholog-leal ballet, Sylvia, and in 1888 
his most successful oxiera, Lakm^. In 1865 
he secured a minor post at the Paris Op6ra, 
and in 1881 he was appointed prof, of 
composition at the Conservatoire. 

Deliot, term in Scots law meaning a 
civil wronp. It is equivalent to the Eiif?. 
term ‘tort.’ Kssentially it involves an 
unjustified invasion of the riprhts of others. 


Delirium, temporary derangement of 
the mental proceeaee usually associated 
with some form of bodily disease. D. 
may accomi^any any feverish condition, 
and varies in intensity according to the 
extent and degi*ee of the fever; inflam¬ 
matory disease aiTecting the brain Is 
particularly liable to cause I). A toxic 
<*f»ndition of the blood induced by the 
absorption of drugs such as opium, 
cldoroform, and alcohol is apt to cause 
mental aberration. Exhaustion, whether 
as the effect of wasting disease, prolonged 
biJdily exertion, or nervous strain, is also 
a possible cause. The types of mental 
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The act may be either deliberately wrong¬ 
ful or nu'rely negligent and may or may 
not be a criminal olTcncc. 

Delilah, Samson’s Philistine misti'css 
who treaclierously betrayed him (.fudges 
xvi. iff.). See also Samson. 

Deliile, Jaoques (1788-1813), Fr. poet, 
b. Aigueperse, Auvergne. His trans. of 
Virgil’s (ieorgics, 1769, brought him into 
prominenee, and on Voltaire’s recom¬ 
mendation he was admitted into tlie 
Academy. If is didactic poem, Les Jar- 
dins, 1782, received extravagant praise. 
During tlie levoJution he settled in 
London, whore he trans. J^aradise Lost. 
On his return to France he produced a 
trans. of the Acnrid, 1804. See L. 
Audiat, ,7. Ddillr, 1902. 

Deliquesoenoe, Deliquescent, see Hvnito- 
8(‘Oi*ir, 


pcrvcT’sion are illusions, hallucinations, 
and di^lnsions. liluaions are false per- 
ceiitions where the imago fonned in 
c^onsciousness does not correspond with 
the external object; hallucinations are 
fictitious perceptions, wliero uiiagos are 
formed without any external object; 
delusions are false ideas, whesre the subject 
(conceives a states of things to be true 
without any foiuidatioii in reality^ 

Deiiriwn treynen^ is one of a series of 
syunptoms arising from continued indul- 
geiKic in alcoiiol. It rarely happens that 
a single bout of heavy drinking culminates 
in this form of akjoholism, although the 
effects of long continued drinking may 
show themselves after a particularly 
heavy bout. Some individuals seem alto¬ 
gether immune, the poisonous eflects of 
alcohol not including actual D. From the 
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fact that many patients have more than 
one attack, it appears either that the 
first attack predisposes to another, or 
that certain individuals are especially 
susceptible. Lately it has been shown 
that vitamin B deficiency, which often 
occompanlos alcoholism, is connected with 
D. T. Any bodily disorder jicds as a 
predlsposiiiRT cause of D., and t!io patient 
complains of g’oneral ill health before the 
characteristic symptoms set in. He htis a 
feelinsf of restlessness during: the day, and 
either does not sleep or is troubled with 
bad dreams during: the ni^ht. Mental 
confusion increa^jes until any form of 
mental deraui^emont may appear. There 
are muscular tremors and continual per¬ 
spiration. I’he jiatioiit has hallucinations, 
seeing unpleasant animals all around him; 
he may have delusions, being convinced 
that he is being confined by enemies. He 
is liable to be violent on occasion. The 
attack usually lasts about 4 to 6 days, 
ending in a deep sleep, and leaving the 
patient In an extremely exhausted state. 

Delisle, Guillaume (1675-1726), lY. 
scientist of Paris, eldest son of the 
historian and googrfi^her {d. 1720), pupil 
of Ids father and of Cassini. He was on<‘ 
of the founders of modern geography. 
Before him some maps still reflected those 
of Ptolemaeus (2nd cent. ad). He pub. 
about 134 maps, many piu^ly geographi¬ 
cal, othei*8 in connection with eds. of 
voyages of discovery. In 1700 appeared 
his map of the world, and oelostiol and 
terrestrial globes. In 1702 D. became a 
member of L’Acad6mio des Sciences, in 
1718 geographer to King Louis XV. He 
wrote Auas G^ogrnphixnie (not pnb. until 
1789), and contributed to Memoires dc, 
VAcwUmie des Sciences. 

DelUle, Joseph Nicholas (1688-1768), 
Fr. astronomer, 6. Paris. In 1725 he 
went to St Petersburg by order of the 
Empress Catherine, and there founded an 
observatory. He is famous as the origina¬ 
tor of a method for observing the transits 
of Venus and Mercury by instants of 
contacts. 

Delisle, Leopold Victor (1826-1910), Fr. 
historian and librarian, b. Valogues, 
Mfinche. From 1874 to 1905 he was 
general administrator of the Biblioth^que 
Nationale in Paris, and in 1837 a catalogue 
of the Biblioth6qiie Nationale was begun 
under his supervision. He wrote Cato- 
lo&tie des actes de Philippe-Augustey 1886, 
etc. 

Delitzsch, Franz (1813-90), celebrated 
theoloman and Hebraist, b. Leipzig. His 
great learning and work diffused theo¬ 
logical knowledge and criticism in 
Germany, England, and America. His 
commentaries on Genesis, the Psalms, 
Proverbs, and Ecclesiastes, 1847, weie 
included in the complete commentary on 
the O.T., ed. by KeU and D. His other 
works are System der biblischen Psycholo¬ 
gies 1855; Jesus und HUlely 1867; and a 
trans. of the N.T. into Heb., 1877. 

Delitzsch, Ger. tn in the dist. of Leipzig, 
12 m. N. of Leipzig (q.v.). It is a spa, 
and has manufs. of sugar, tobacco, and 
leather goods. Pop. 25,000. 

Delium, anct Gk tn, situated on the 


Boeotian coast about 25 in. N. of Athens. 
In 424 BC! it was the scene of a battle In 
w'hich the At henians were defeated by the 
Boeotians. 

Delius, Frederick (1862-1934), musical 
composer, of Dutch and Ger. ancestry, b. 
Bradford, Yorks., oduc. at Bradford 
Grammar School and the International 
f>>llege, Islew'ortli. Ho at first entered 
hie father's business of avooI importing, 
trav(;lling to Germany, Sweden, and 
France, but in 1882 he wont to Florida to 
grow oranges. Here he bought a piano 
and received instruction from the Brook- 
Ijm organist, Thomas F. Ward. 1). had 
played the piano Jis a small child, and 
when about 7 years of age lind been given 
violin lessons. After a period of music- 
leacidng in America, he returned to 
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Furope in Ang. 1886, and at the Leipzig 
(Conservatoire studied under Hans Sitt, 
Iteinecke, and Jadassohn. His orchestral 
suite, Florida, was performed in 1888, 
with (Jrieg and Sindliig in the audience. 
In 1890 he made l^aris Ids home, where 
his friends included Ravel, Strindberg, 
and Gauguin, and he met and married the 
Dan. painter, Jelka Rosen. In 1897 he 
provoked a storm in Norway by his satiri¬ 
cal rendering of the na tional anthem in the 
incidental music he wrote for Heiberg's 
play Folkeraadet. In May 1899 his music 
was performed at the old St James’s Hall. 
London, meeting with both adverse and 
enthusiastic criticism. In the same year 
he settled down on a small property at 
Grez-sur-Loing, near Fontainebleau, where 
he lived and composed until his death. A 
D. festival, oi-ganised by Sir Thomas 
Beecham in London in 1929, ai'oused 
much enthusiasm, performances being 
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given of A Mms of Liftf Ammfaehia, and 
extracts from the operas Fennitmwe and 
Gerda and A Village Horm'jo and Juliet. A 
Maas of Life (from Nietzsche’s Zarathus- 
tra), perhaps his most ambitious composi¬ 
tion. was composed in 1904-5. The 
incidental music for Flecker’s Haasan 
became well known in London by the 
long nin of the play in 1923. D.’h music 
is marked by a rare sense of introspection. 
This is exemplified alllio in his earlier and 
later work, e.g. in his symphonic poem 
Paris, which is far from refle» ting the 
r)opular fallacy of a garish and gay city, 
and his liriag Fair, a sphnidid ruminative 
sot of r>rche8tral variations on a Lincoln¬ 
shire folksong. Opinion is somewhat 
divided on the merits of D.’s music. His 
emotional range was limited, his rhythmic 
subtlety not marked, and as he relied 
mainly on his harmonic resr)urc(‘s the 
result is often a certain monotony of mood 
and texture. His lost years were tragi¬ 
cally saddened by blindness and paralysis. 
See Philip Heseltine, Frederick Del ins, 
1923; Clare Delius, Frederick Delius: 
Mcffwriejs of My Brother, 1935; Eri<; 
Fen by, Delius as I knew him, 1939; and 
A. Hutchings, Delius, 1948. 

Delius. Nikolaus (1818-88), Ger. philolo¬ 
gist and Shakespearian scholar, h. Bremen. 
From 1855 to 1880 he was a jirof. at 
Bonn. His prin. work was his od. of 
Sliakespeare, 1854-61, with supplement 
1 865. 

Dell, Ethel Mary (1881-1939), novelist, 
h. Streatham. Ediic. at a private school 
tljero, she started to write at an early 
age and had great success with The Way of 
an F.nale, 1912. After that she produced 
over 30 V(dR.—novels and collections of 
short stories. Slie married Lt.-(-’ol. G. T. 
Sarago, D.S.O., in 1922. Her stories, as 
well as her verses (a smjiJl book of which 
appeared in 1023), appealed to readers 
w ho unite a love of romance with a T>lous 
orthodoxy. Among her novels were The 
Knave of Diamonds, 1913; The Rocks of 
V/dprA, 1914; 7'he Keeper of the Door, 
1915; Greaiheart, 1918; The Obstacle Race, 
1921; The Altar of Honour, 1928; and 
lioneubatl Farm, 1937. 

Della Casa, Giovanni, see Oaha. 

Della Cruscans, grouf) of F?ig. poets 
iM'sident in Florence in the latter part of 
the 18th cent. They took the name from 
the famous It. Accjuiemia della (Vusca 
(literally Academy of C’haff), wiiich was 
founded in 1582 with the object of puri¬ 
fying the It. language (sifting away its 
‘chaff’), and which puh. an important 
dictionary in 1612. Ijeaders of the Eng. 
group were Bobert Merry (175.V98) and 
Hannah (-owloy (<i.v.). The verse of the 
D. (\. i)nl). in the World and the OraHe, 
and collected in The British Album, 1789, 
had a vogue for a time, but it was silly, 
fantastic, sentimental, and insipid, and 
the movement expired under the biting 
satire that William GilTord (<l.v.) 
poured on it in his Baviad, 1791, and 
Maeviad, 1792. 

Della Porta, Giambattista (c. 1541- 

1615), it. idiysicist. b. and d. Naples. As 
a youth ho travelled in Italy, S])ain, and 
k'rance, and wdien only about 15 had 


already formulated the first 3 vols. of his 
Magia Naturalis, He took part in the 
foundation of the Acoademia aei Oziosl in 
Naples, then later himself founded the 
Acoademia Secretorum Naturae. Pope 
Paul V caused the latter to be closed, but 
in 1610 D. P. w^is admitted to the 
Accademia dei Slncei. Besides his works 
on natural magic, optics (including the 
cajnera obscura), gardening, physiog¬ 
nomy, and other subjects, he wrote sev. 
successful comedies ill his later days 
which were collected and pub. in Naples 
in 1726. 

Della Quercia, Jacopo (1374-1438). It. 
sculptor, b. La Quercia near Siena, son of 
a goldsmith. He executed a beautiful 
tomb for the wife of Paolo Guinigi, tyrant 
of Lucca, and the Fonte Gaia, built in the 
square at Siena, 1409-19. He partly 
decorated the portal of San Petronio, 
Bologna, with scriptural reliefs. 

Della Robbia, see. Hobbia. 

Dellys, small seaport 50 in. E. of Algiers. 
Pop. (1946) 18,485. 

Delmenhorst, Ger. tn in the Land of 
Lower Saxony (q.v.), 64 m. NW. of 
Hanover (q.v.). It mauufs. linoleum, and 
has also textile and other industries. 
Pop. 65,000. 

Deloney, Thomas (1543-1600), poet and 
novelist. He worked as a silk weaver in 
Norwich and wrote popular ballads, one of 
which, on the scarcity of corn in 1596, 
got him into trouble with the authorities. 
He then took to writing prose fiction, in 
which he ranks with Greene and Nash, por¬ 
traying effectively the everyday life of 
middle-class citizens and craftsmen. His 
Jack of Newberic, 1597, tells of weavers. 
The Gentle Craft, 1598, of shoemakers, and 
Thomas of Heading, 1600, of clothiers. 
Collections of his verse are Strange His¬ 
tories, 1602, and The Garland of Oo^ Will, 
1618. His works were ed. by F. O. Maun 
in 1912. 

De Long, George Washington (1844-81), 
Amer. explorer, native of New York. 
He took part in a relief expedition to tho 
Arctic, where Charles Francis Hall was 
exploring Melville Bay (1873h In 1879 
he conii’ianded tho Jeannette on a polar 
expedition; when in 1881 the ship loun- 
derotJ, after months of hardship he 
succumbed in N. Siberia. See Voyage of 
the * Jeannette,' 1882, ed. by his wife. 

Deloraine, small tn midway between 
Launceston and Devonport, Tasmania, 
in good farming country (mainly cattle). 
There are road and rail connections to 
Launceston. Pop. 1600. 

Delorme, Philibert (1512-70), Fr. archi¬ 
tect, b, Lyons, was trained by liis father aa 
a builder, studied in Italy 1533-6, 
returned to France c. 1540. Was given 
chai*go of the work at Fontainebleau. 
1548; extended the palace of the Tuileries, 
1565, with Bullant (q.v.); extended the 
chateau of Chenoiioeaux, 1557; also 
designed the ch&teaux of St Maui’-les- 
Fosses, c. 1540, and Anet, 1552-9. He 
wrote important books ou arohiteoture 
and buildmg construction. 

Delos, smallest (about 3 m. long and 1 to 
14 m. broad) and most famous of the 
C’yclades Is, in the Aegean. Its modem 
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name Is Mikra Dili, lyinK between Megrali 
Dili (anct Uhenela) and Myeoiiue. Its 
name refers to the legend that suddenly it 
rose above the surface of the waves, and 
that, whereas at llrst it floated, Zeus 
fastened it to the bottom so os to make it 
a safe refuge for Leto, who was there able 
to give birth to her twin oirs)*ritig, 
Artemis luid Ai>ollo. Henceforward the 
little is. was sacred to Apollo, within 
whose precincts were built many temples 
and treasmics, including a shrine in his 
own honour. D. was famous for the 
splendour and sedornnity of her festivals, 
to which men came from all corners of the 
earth, and the periodic festival was alst> 
frequented by hundrfids of ine7*chanls; 
for on tho fall of C orinth in 146 i). 

became a great mart—a c^entro for the 
extensive trade between S. Europe and | 


Delphi 

the S. slopes of Mt Parnassus, and cele¬ 
brated in anct times for its oracle. It 
appears to have been a sacred place at 
least from the 2iid millennium Bc, the 
sanctuary of a pi’e-hellenio chthonian 
deity whose shrine and oracle were taken 
over by Apollo. 'J’his transfer, com¬ 
memorated ouch year at the festival of 
Septiiia, is represented in the legend of 
the seiqjent i’ytho’s death at Apollo’s 
hands. Ihmcc too the name Pytho, 
sornetina5H used of IJ., and the adjective in 
'Pythian Chimes.’ The temiile of Apollo 
(Doric without and Ionic within) was the 
j rejiository of Hjilcndid imtivi; offerings 
and immense treasures, iinniy of wliich 
were removed hy Moro, and others b>' 
CAMistantine. To the S\\'. lay the 
Adytum, where tho oraelc was delivereii; 
it was supjiosed to be the centre of the 
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the Asiatic coast. Her excellent road- j 
stead became known to slave traders, who 
often bartered as many as 10,000 slaves a I 
day at D. Many laws and customs bear 
witness to the inviolable and holy 
character of the shrine. The tn of D.. 
built at the base of the great granite crag 
known as Mt (’yiithus, never recovert'd 
from its devastation during the Mithri- 
datic war of 87 bc. Half-way up tho 
slope of C’yuthus 10 great blocks of 
granite form a vaulted chamber wliich 
was the anct temple seen by Aeneas when 
ho paid liis homage to the city of Apollo 
(Aeneid iii. 84). Between Cynthus and 
the sea may still be seen tho ruins of 
temples, courts, and colonnades, oven a 
option of the colossal statue of the god 
imseW and the remains of tho shining 
city. See W. A. Jjaidlaw, A History of 
Delos, 1933. See also (JYrnAiiKS. 

Delphi (modern Kastri). tn of Phocis, on ! 


I <‘arth, and the exact spot was inarkiMi liy 
a stone called the oniyhalos (navel), 
I thought to iiave been reeimtly discovered. 
At tirnt the oracles, whioh were always 
sung by a priestess called Pytiiia, wort* 
delivered only on Apollo’s birthday; but 
later, if the sacrifloes were propitious, the 
i*ythia prophesied each dn>. TheH(‘ 
oracles were given in ecstatic and often 
very umbigiious hexaimders, until men 
sarcastically remarked on tho inipcrfec.- 
tion of the prosody of the god, who was, 
notwithstanding, the patron of l)OctrJ^ 
hater, they were enunciated in prose. It 
is not known how tlie ecstasy or frenzy 
was produced. Excavations by Ei*. 
archaeologists since 1880 have made the 
traditional theory untenable, viz. that it 
was brought on by vapours arising from 
the earth. But the effects of unreasoning 
faith together with strong emotional 
suggestion are familiar oven in our own 
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day. Up to the time of the Persian wars 
all Gk states and many foreigners from 
Italy and Asia, as for instance the famons 
Croesus of Lydia, came to consult the god 
on such vital questions as the sending out 
of colonies, the declaration of war, and the 
enactment of now laws, but after that 
time hoiioui’ and glory foil away from the 
sanctuary bc(;ause of the venality, decidt, 
and strong Spartan sympathies of the 
priesthood. During the Sacred war 
(356-340 nc) the Pliooians sacked the 
treasury, and were afterwards con¬ 
demned for this sa(U*iloge to pay 10,000 
talents to the shrine. The Delpliic 
temple was the chief sanctuary of the 
Amphictyonic league, which conti'ollod 
international riglit, and from 586 bc 
onwards celebrated the famous Pythian 
games. The tlieatre of !)., which is one 
of the best preserved, lies to the SW. of 
the temple. No doubt D. was an in¬ 
formation bnrejin which had its intelli¬ 
gence agents everywhere throughont 
Greece. That for a thousand yeai-s it 
inaiTitaiiied its illimitable prestige by pure 
trickery is unlikely. ‘It is neither easy,’ 
said Aristotle, of oracular dreams, ‘to 
despise such things, nor yet to believe 
them.’ Except after consultation with 
D. no Gk colony was ever founded, and 
oven Plato thought the advice of D. a wise 
preliminary in all national undertakings. 
There were dignity and pathos in the Inst 
of its oracles to the Emperor Julian: ‘Go 
ye and tell the emperor that the carved 
work of this sanctuary is cast down upon 
the ground, and the god thereof hath no 
longer where to lay his head. And,the 
laurel of his divination is withered, and 
the waters that spoke with voic(\s are 
dried Tip. ’ See T. Deinproy, Delphic 
Oracle, 1918; F. Poiilsen, Delphi, 1920; 
P. Tiutton, Greek ('ifies, 1932; and H. W. 
Ihirke and D. E. \V. Wonncll, j?7<e Delphic 
Oracle (2 vols.), 1957. 

Delphin Classics, set of 04 vols. of Ijat. 
and Gk classic-s, cd. in France from 1674 
to 1730 by 39 scholars under the direel ion 
of MontausiT5r, Mine Anne I lacier, 
Bossuet, and Huet. They were for the 
use of Louis XIV’s sou, called the Grand 
Dauphin. They are now of little use. 

Delphinlda, see IJoLiunisr. 

Delphinium, large genus of annuals, 
biennials, and perennials, fa.mily llanun- 
ciilaccae, natives of Europe, Asia, and N. 
America, (.■omnionly grown are the 
annuals D. ajacis, larkspur, D. consolida, 
bninohing larkspur, and D. pan iaalaluvi, 
Macedonian larkspur, and their varieties; 
and tlie perennials D. fonuosvm, D. 
grandifiornm, 1). nvdicanle and hybrids. 
D. candidmn, D. rnan'oeenfran, and />. 
wellbyi are N. African species, needing 
greenhouse culture. 

Delphinus, or The Dolphin, small con¬ 
stellation lU'ar Aquila. From time im¬ 
memorial it has been i den tided with a 
doljihin, the Homs, calling it Vector 
Arionis (the bearer of Arion) and the 
Greeks the Sacred Fish. 

Del Rio, city of SW. Texas, U.S.A., 
CO. seat of Val Verde co., a trading 
centre shipping wool and mohair. Pop. 
14,200. 


Delta (from the shape of the Gk letter 
A, delta), name applied to alluvial tracts 
of land enclosed between the bifurcating 
branches of a riv. and the sea or lake 
which receives them. The term was first 
used with reference to the month of the 
Nile. D.s are formed by the solid matter 
or line silt which is brought down in 
suspension by all rivs., and which is the 
measure of the denudation they accom¬ 
plish in their course. The formation of 
D.s seems to depend rather on the absence 
of opposing currents where the rivs. 
roach the sea than on the amount of 
sediment carried down. For where there 
are strong ebb tides or ocean currents the 
detritus is deposited out at sea. Thu.H 
many D.s occur in inland lakes, in shel- 
teren bays, and especially in the tideless 
estuaries of the Mediterranean. But it 
would seem that every riv. tends to form 
a D., and in support of this theory it may 
he noted that all largo estuaries are being 
gradually silted up. The La Plata, for 
example, is full of shallows and sandbanks, 
and Darwin held that the green pampas 
was merely the result of sediment accu- 
mnlateil in a former and larger estiiai'y of 
that riv. As regards the great I), of the 
Nile (8569 aq. m.), the old belief that 
Egypt was the gift of that riv. is strictly 
true with reference to lower Egypt. This 
D. begins to be formed 90 m. from the sea, 
and at its greatest breadth is 85 m. across. 
But one of the greatest D.s in the world is 
that of the Ganges. 1’he enclosed region 
of 31,880 sq. m. is itself traversed by in¬ 
numerable streams that are continually 
interlacing. Over the I), the riv. reaches 
the ocesan through some 15 mouths, the 
most easterly branch being the main 
stream, whilst the most westerly is the 
sacred Hugh. The deltaic arms of the 
Niger are 7 in number, the chief channel 
being the Nun, the most easterly Old 
(Jalabar; the tract enclosed, ivhicb is as 
large as Ireland, is covered with jungles, 
forests, and swamiis. D.s are termed 
lacustrine, fiuvial, or oceanic, according 
as the channels which form thorn flow into 
lakes, rivs., or seas. 

Delta Metal, alloy invented by G. A. 
Dick in 1833. It is really a variant of 
liigli tensile brass, consisting of copper 
and zinc, to w'hich a small proportion of 
ferro-inangauese has been added. 

Deltoid, triangular, having the shape of 
the Gk letter A (delta). The deltoid 
muscle, is attached to the clavicle, acro¬ 
mion, and Hi)me of the scapula, also to the 
shaft of the humerus; its function is to 
abduct the arm, i.o. draw it away from 
the side. 

De Luc, Jean Andr6, see Luc. 

Deluge, The, see Flood. 

Delusion, a false idea, as when a mental 
pa.ticnt fancies he is Napoleon or that 
there is a conspiracy against his life. See 
Hallucinations; Illusion; Insanity. 

Delvin, Baron, see. Nugent, Sin K. 

Delvind, or Delbino, tn of Albania, 48 
m. NW. by W. of Janina. The hills 
around are covered with orange groves 
and olive plantations. Pop. 6000. 

Delyannis, Theodores (1826-1905), Gk 
statesman, h. Kalavryta. He represented 
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Greece at the Cenifrees of Berlin, 1878. 
He was prime minister 4 times betw^een 
1878 and 1905, when he was assassinated. 
His political career was based on re- 
ootcHuk more Gk pi'ovs. from Turkey. 

Demand and Supply, see Supply and 
Demand. 

Deman told, emerald-pri'een *jrarnet, be¬ 
ing a gem variety of aridradite, cut and 
worn ns a precious stone in Russia. 
Found in gmiiular mtxsses in serpentine 
in the Urals, and sometimes known as 
I'ralian emerald, though the true emerald 
also occurs in those mts. It has the most 
fiery display of rainbow colours in any 
major precious stone. Sometimes in¬ 
correctly called olivine. 

Demaratus, king of Sparta from 510 to 
491 BC, when he was deposed by rfieo- 
menes. He tlien w-ont to Persia, where 
he was welcomed by Darius, and after¬ 
wards acoompnniod Xerxes in ids invasion 
of Gi*ecoo. 

Demavend, Mount, see Damavand, 
Mount. 

Dembea, productive, well-cultivated 
dist. of Ethiopia, situated northwai‘d of 
JiUke D. The cap. of the dist. is Gondar. 

Dembinski, Henryk (1791-1804), Polish 
patriot and gen. w’ho, from 1809 to 181.*!, 
went as a volunteer to figiit in the wars 
against Russia and Germany; he dis¬ 
tinguished himself greatly at the battle 
of Leipzig. Ho became gen. in the 
Polish Army in the rising against Russia, 
1830-1, and nt the fall of Warsaw he fled 
to France. In 1849 he joined the Hun¬ 
garians against the Austrians and Rus¬ 
sians, and was made commander-in-chief 
of the Hungarian Army by Kossuth, but 
w^u-s defeated at Kapolua. 

Dome originally meant the dist. in¬ 
habited by a tribe which fonned an 
indepeiulent community. These small 
communities gradually hec^amo joined 
together into larger ones, and the word 
came to signify a coimtry dist., a town¬ 
ship, or a par. Tliese D.s were especially 
important in the gov. of Attica as founded 
by ('Icisthciics in 508 nr. 

Dementia, see Insanity*; Psvcjiiatuv. 

Demerara, rri*. and co. of Brit. Giiiaiin. 
The riv. enters the Atlantic at Georgetown 
(q.v.); its icngtli is about 200 m. The cf>. 
lies mostly hetwecii tlie R.s 1). and 
Berbice, and fronts the sea for about G5 m. 
It was originally a Dutch settlement. 
The broYvii sugar kiioYvn as D. was first 
prodw!ed here. See. Biutihh Guiana. 

Demeter, one of the great diviniti(5S of 
Greece; goddess of earth^s fniits, especially 
of the corn. Her legend was as follows. 
She w*as daughter of Cronus and Rhea., and 
sister of Zeus to wlmm she bore a dauglitor 
Persephone. The latter, while gathering 
flowers in Asia, was carried off by Pluto 
(Hades). D., after wandering in search of 
her daughter, lofirncd her Yvhoroabouts 
from Helios (the aun). Thereupon she 
quitted Olympus in anger and dw*elt upon 
earth, conferring blessings wherever she 
was kindly received and severely punish¬ 
ing those who rejected her, until she was 
welcomed at Eleusis. But as her indigna¬ 
tion continued there was famine upon 
earth until Zeus agreed that Persephone 


should spend two-thirds of the year with 
her. The moaning af the legend is cle^: 
Persephone, carried oil to the underworld, 
is the seed-corn, which remains concealed 
in the ground during paxi: of the year; 
returning to her mother, she represents 
the rising coi‘n. In Attica D. was ww- 
shipped with great st)lemnity at the 
Eleusinia (see Eleusinian Mysteries) 
and Thesmophoria. The latter was 
intondetl to commemorate the int^duo- 
tion of tlie principles of civilised llte, 
which were ascribed to I), because 
culture is the basis of civilisation. Ihe 
Roms., receiving tlie worshij) of D. froin 
Sicily, called her Cei'cs and honoured 
lier vylth an ann. festival knowii as 
Cerealia. L. K. Farnell. The Cid^ of 
the Greek States, vol. iii, pp. 29 ff., 1896^ 
1909; T. W. Allen, W. R. Halliday, and 
E. E. Sikes, Introduction to the ‘Hymn to 
Demctcr’ in Honmic Hiftnns, 2iid ed., 
1936; C. Scltniaii. The Ihrelir Olympians, 
1952. 

Demetrius Nioator, or Demetrius II, 

king of Syria (145 141 and 129-126 Bc), 
son of 1). Soter (q.v.). He reninined in 
exile for sev. yeai's after his father’s death, 
and then landed in (Jilioia and defeated 
Bahis, who had usurped the tlirone. He 
married Cleopatra, an Egyptian princess, 
and lived a life of cruelty and vice. In 
138. during a wai* witli the i’arthians, be 
was taken prisoner and detained for 10 
years, the throne being filled in tlie moan- 
time hy his brother, Antioebus Sidetes. 
He regained his position as king in 129, 
but ills snbjecits rebelled and he was 
murdered at Tp’e (12(>). 

Demetrius Phaloreus (c. 345-c. 283 
bc), Gk orator and pliilosopiier, b, 
Phalcnuii: studied imdcr TlHMqihrastus; 
was forced to lice into ('xile hy Piiociou. 
After Phocion’s death (’assander made 
him governor of Athens in 317, and he 
administered the affairs of tlie city wisely 
for 10 year.«. In 307, on the approocili of 
Demetrius Poliorcctcs. la* fled. Settling 
at Alexandria, lie played some part in the 
foundation of the library. 

Demstrius Poliorcetes (‘the Be,yieger’), 
king of Macedonia (294 -288 nc'), b. r. 335, 
the sou of Antigojnis I of Asia and 
Stratonice. During his father’s lifetime 
he was engaged in frequent campaigns 
against CusHander (<i.v.) and his allies. 
Most notable of these was tlie siege of 
Rliodes (305) wliich won him his surname. 
After the defeat and <leath (^f his fattier at 
Tp.sus (301) his fortuncH deditiod until, in 
294, he was acknowiedged by tiie Mace¬ 
donian army as their king. In 288, how¬ 
ever, he was ousted in favour of J’yrrhus, 
ileil to Cilicia where he ultimately sur- 
ronderod to isoleucus (285), and died 2 
years later in honourable euplivity. 

Demetrius Soter, or Demetrius I, king of 
Syria (162-150 bc), b. about 185 bo, son 
of Scleucus IV, Philopator. As a boy he 
was sent to Romo as a hostage and de¬ 
tained tiiero while his uncle, Aaitiochus 
Epiphane.s, usurped the throne on the 
death of ISeieuciis in 175. He liuaUy 
escaped, and waa acknowledged king by 
the Syrians, and later by Rome. Ho wei 
slain by Alexander Balas. 
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D«nii*Uon« Deiiii*nuka, or D«ini»rose. principles iu the goT. of those countries. 
8€e Herai-dry, Common chargee. For soon the sphere of state infliienoe 

Deminff, co. seat of Lunaco, SW. New extended over the whole of private life as 
Mexico, U.8.A., with a large sanatorium well as public, and demanded the full sub* 
for tuberculosis. Pop. 4000. mission of the individual to the requlre- 

Demir-Hissar, see Siderokaatron. ments of the State without even any 

Demise, Anglo-Fr. legal term (from the pretence of freely elected representation. 
Fr. dimetire^ to send away) for the transfer Sec also Individualism. Sec T, Paine, 
of a property, especially by lease. The Common Sense^ 1776; A. de Tocqueviile, 

S hrase ‘demise of the crown* is used in Democracy in America, 1842; J. Bryce, 
Ing. law, and means the immediate American Com'tnonwealih, 1888; W, E. 
transfer of kingship and all its attributes Lecky, Democracy and Liberty, 1806; 
to the next hoii* without any interregnum. J. A. Hobson, Democracy after the War, 
Demiurgos, or Demiurge, Gnostic name 1617; Sir N. Angell, The Pnblic Mind, 
for the God whom they thought to be the 1926; J. A. R. Marriott, Dictatorship a:nd 
creator of the material world, as distinct Democracy, 1935; W. H. Hutt, Economists 
from the true, eternal, and unknowable and the PtMic, 1936; Walter Lippmann, 
God, who had no connection with matter. The Good Society, 1938; B. E. Lipi^ncott, 
Marcion (q.v.) identified the I), with Democracy in Transition, 

Jehovah, the God of the Jews. Reflections on Government, 1942; H. J. 

Demmin, Gcr. tn in the dist. of Neu- Laski, Reflections on the Revolution of our 
brandenbui*g, on the J^oeno, 26 m. NNW. Time, 1943; A. D. Lindsay, The Modem 
of Neubrandenburg (q.v.). It was one of Democratic State, 1943; F. A. von Hayek, 
the first Slav settlements In Pomerania, The Road to Serfdom, 1944; and L. C. 
and was comiuered by Henry the Lion Robbins, Tfie Theory of Economic Policy, 
(q.v.) in 1164. It later belonged to the 19.">2. 

Hanseatic litmgue (q.v.). There are Democrats, name of one of the 2 great 
sugar, beer, engineering, and distilling historic parties In the U.S.A., the Repub- 
industries. Pop. 18,000. licans (q.v.) being the other. The D. may 

Democracy. The term is of Gk origin be compared in many respects—^fiscal 
meanbig literally ‘ power of the people. ’ policy, social policy, their attitude to the 
It is used to designate a form of Htate gov. politioal dangens of centralisation, and 
A dernociat is a partisan of gov. by the so on—to the Liberal party In Great 
people. The kernel of a demooratio sttvte- Britain. The policy of the D. has under- 
fonn is the constitutional right of the gone many changes during the last cen- 
people to govern themselves. D. further tury, but in the main D. nave stood for 
means a society based on equality. In a state rights and human rights as against 
metaphorical sense the word D. is also the growing tendency of the central or 
emifioyed to charaoterise the Umdoncy of federal gov. to usurp power. This ques- 
the jirogressivc uatious during tho last 2 tion of state rights has always been to the 
centuries towards i\ social and political foic in the U.S.A., and was one of the first 
organisatiou based ou ptipular control, questions to agitate the young republic. 
Continoutul writc^rs, especially the Fr., use George Washington, the first president, 
the word in .i social souse; Gk philosophers with his lieutenant, Alexander Hamilton, 
used it in a gov. sense; and Kng. and secretary of the treasury waa the leader of 
Amer. p<ditical writers limit its use to the the party called the Federalists, which 
exercise of political power by the i)eople. stood for a strong national or oentraliaed 
D.*s final aim is not confined to tho estab. gov. Opposing him waa Thomas Jefler- 
of a republican gov., and can accommo- son, the secretary of state, who stood for 
date itself witliin the limits of a monarchic decentralisation (see, Centralihation), 
state. A monarch reigns, but does not and whose party was known indifferently 
govern. In democratic republics all citi- as the Republioans, the Demooratio 
zens have equal rights, and are as a body. Republicans, and the D. The title of 
at least theoretically, the formal rulers of Republicans disappeared towards the end 
the State. Monarchies and republics are of the first decade of the 19th cent., and 
both exposed to the danger that a master that of Democratic Republicans in the 
man may hold tho reins of state and campaigns of 1828. The party elected 
rule as a despot, or dictator. The deca- Jefferson as president in 1801, and 
deuce of tho aristocratic and moneyed remained in control of the gov. till 1841. 
classes leads to oligarchy. The degenera- Since then they have been In power from 
tion of the masses leads to the worst of all 1845 to 1849, 1853 to 1861, 1885 to 1889, 
powers, to ochlocracy —anglicised, the rule 1893 to 1897, 1913 to 1921, and 1932 to 
of the rabble. D. ns a social principle 1952. Demooratio presidents since Jef- 
rests upon the doctrine of the essential ferson have been Madison Monroe, J. Q. 
equality of all men—a notion derived from Adams, Jackson, Van Buren, Tyler, Polk, 
the Christian conception of tho equality of Pierce, Buchanan, Cleveland, Thomas 
all men before God, which owes its trans- Woodrow Wilson, F. D. Roosevelt, and 
ference from religion to society and politics H. 8. Truman. In pursuance of their 
mainly to the works of Joan J^jues ^neral policy of supporting state rights, 
Rousseau. The rise in Europe after the the D. in the main lent their aid to the S. 
First World War of the various totali- states before the Civil war, 1861-5. The 
tarian systems, denoting the single-party party opposing them took the old name of 
dictatorial type of gov., as opposed to the D., viz. Republicans, in 1856. In 
the liberal conception which assigns to later years, after the passions of the Civil 
the State only restricted powers, gradually war had cooled, the questions at issue 
eliminated all pretence of demooratio between the D. and the Republioans were 
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mainly the currency and the tariff. 
President Grover Cleveland orystallisod 
the Democratic attitude by speaking: of a 
tariff for revenue only, that is one to raise 
only such money as the gov. needed for its 
expenses, rather than the high i)rotectlve 
tariff which the llepublicans advocated to 
aid Amer. inanufs. The currency issue 
became acute in tlic famous campaign of 
1896, when Wm Jennings Bryan was the 
Democratic nominee for president on the 
fi’oe silver platform. Ho advocated bi¬ 
metallism (q.v.) instead of the gold 
standard. In 3 separate presidential 
campaigns, when he was the nominee, this 
was one of the great Issues, and then it 
dropped out of the party platform. Even 
on the tariff the D. are not such extreme 
opponents as they used to be, admitting 
that a certain amount of protection is 
necessary for the country, but opposing 
the high tariffs urged by the Republicans. 
One of the more recent presidential 
campaigns was fought by the D. mainly 
on the prohibition issue, the nominee, 
‘Al’ Smith, being a ‘w’ct.' It rosultod in 
an overwhelming defeat for his i)arty, 
4 S. states voting Republican for the 
first time since the Civil war. After the 
Civil war the 1). were pressed into the 
background, and they did not recover 
until 1876. Democratic administrations 
were elected in 1884 and 1892 (Cleveland), 
1912 and 1916 (Woodi'ow Wilson), 1932. 
1936, 1940, 1944 (Roosevelt), and 1948 
(Truman). The D.s were defeated in 
1952, after 20 years of office, by Eisen- j 
bower, but this was a personal victory for 
a reRi)octed army commander as w'cll as 
for Republican policies. The I>, party is i 
correctly regarded as the more liberal 
party in the U.S.A. But the difference 
between the 2 great Amer. parties is not 
simply that of Ijiberal and ('onservativo 
in the Brit, connotation of those terms, 
for there are Liberal and (-onseiwative 
liepublicans, as well as Liberal and 
Conservative D. The Deinoeratic party 
has been strongest in the S. states—the 
solid S.—and these states ai’o still 
Democratic. The main issue in the 
earlier terms of President Franklin 
Roosevelt was the New Deal. Later this 
was merged in the war effort; but on 
foreign policy there is no marked or 
obvious difference between the D. and 
the Republicans, though it may be that 
there is a stronger tendency to traditional 
Amer. isolationism in the latter. See 
Party Government. 

Democritus (r. 460-r. 370 Bf), Gk 
philosopher, and disciple of Leucippus 
(q.v.), whose theory he developed. His 
purpose was to reconcile the monism of 
Parmenides and Zeno with the pluralism 
of Empedocles and Anaxagoras. The 
resulting system is known as ‘atomism,’ 
which was not, however, a scientific 
system like modern atomic physics, but a 
metaphysical hypothesis. All things 
originate from a vortex of atoms, and 
differ according to tlio Bhaiie and arrange¬ 
ment of the atoms of which they consist. 
E'ragmonts of D.’s works have survived. 
See C. Bailey, Greek Atomists aind Epicurus^ 
1928. 


Demography, see Vital Statistics. 

Demoiselle, or Numidian Crane, gnii- 

form bird, Anthropoidffi rirgo, closely 
allied to the cranes. It breeds in E. 
Europe and N. Asia; and winters in NE. 
Africa and S. Asia, 

Demoivre, Abraham (1667-1754), Fr. 
mathematician and demographer, b. at 
Vitry and educ. at Sedan, Sanmur, and 
Paris. On the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes he, being a Protestant, ffed to 
England, and supported himself by giving 
lessons and by lecturing. He owed much 
to Newton’s Prinripia J\faflu‘rHatiea, and 
afterwards dedicated his J)octrinc of 
Chances to that Eng. mathematician. He 
was clioson as Ridgo in the faincms contest 
between Newton and Leibnitz for the 
merit of the invention of fluxions. His 
pub. wtirks include Arimrities upon Lives^ 
1725, and Aliscellanea ^tnalytica de 
Seriefws ei Qvodraiuris, 1739. Referred 
to by Pope: ‘Sure as Demoivre without 
rule or line.’ 

jD.*s Eormnla is usually stated in the 
form (cos.r -f ? 8in.r)” (‘os nx -f i sin nx. 

JDfs Hypothesis is an hypothesis on 
the duration of human lifts fonned by D., 
as he informs us in the preface of his 
Treatise (m Annuities, some years after 
the pub. of the Arst ed. of his Treatise on 
Chances, on the inspection of Halley’s 
Breslau Tables. Observing that tlie do- 
croinents of life at the middle ages were 
very nearly uniform, 1>. made an exten¬ 
sion of this law to the whole of life, not 
thereby intending to assert iliat any such 
principle was (rorre(;t hu’ childhood and 
old age, but simply that the efl’eet of the 
error upon the value of annuities at the 
i middle ages of life would be trivial. The 
j hypothesis is ns follow's: Of 80 persons 
ftorn. one dies every oear, till all arc extinct, 

! The r<‘mainder of 86 years, at (wery age, 

I D. called the rmuplemnd of life. The lialf 
of the eomplemeiit of lift‘ is the av(‘rago 
1 duration (commonly called tin* expecta¬ 
tion); and the peculiarity of D.'s Hypo¬ 
thesis is that, according to it, every 
person has an even chance of living tho 
average time of people of ids ag<‘, which is 
not true of other tables. The Northamp¬ 
ton Tables certainly do nearly coincide 
with this law at the middle periods of life, 
hut tho f’arlislc and most other tables 
differ materiallv from it. 

Demonetisation, term used in con¬ 
nection with currency in 2 senses. The 
first and more general sense is used for the 
divesting of money of a standard vaUie 
(m’ Bimetallism). The second is the 
withdrawing of coin from eircnlation. 
This is done by proclamation stating that 
after a specified date a certain coin will 
not be legal tender. 

Demonology, branch of religion which 
deals with spirits or demons. Jn every 
religion the pres^mce of these spirits is ac- 
knowiedged. Two chief classes of demons 
are recognised, though tho distinction is 
not always clearly drawn. The first class 
consists of departed hiirnau beings wdio are 
regarded as still infineucing their descend¬ 
ants. Those are usually termed ghosts, 
and are capable of doing good or evil. 
Tho second class, nsnnlly called demons. 
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confidsts of eplrJtf? which never inliablted 
a body, and which are frequently derived 
from the powerR of nature, and are con¬ 
ceived of as associated with the manifesta¬ 
tion of that power. Ti)e distinction 
between jrood and evil spirits depends 
more upon the sphere of their action than 
upon their nature. Fire and disease are 
evil when they attack the individual, but 
t)cneficent when invoked against his 
enemies. As the idea of God evolved, so 
lias the idea of the evil forces opposed to 
Him. In polytheistic religions, the many 
gods are balanced by a. multitude of 
demons and spirits, each often having 
its especial sphere assigned to it. In 
monotheistic religions 1 God is usually 
i>pposed by 1 single evil spirit. Perfect 
dualism is found in Zoroastrianism, where 
every good is opposed by its evil, and 
Grmii/.d is opposed by Ahriman. Simi¬ 
larly in Christianity and O.T. Judaism, 
.lehovah is opposed by Satan, and the 
hosts of the good angels are opx>oscd by 
the hosts of the fallen angels. Here, 
however, we find the evil definitfily placed 
in subordination to the good, a fact which 
is most clearly exemplified in Job, where 
Satan appears as a servant of God, whose 
permission he must ask before tempting 
.Job. The gosyicls distinctly recognise the 
belief that diseosfj was som^dimes the 
result of possession by demons, and the 
(virly C’hurf Ji carried on Christ’s method of 
expelling them. Exorcists long formed an 
.active minor order, and the name still 
remains in the Rom. Catholirr Church. 
The common opinion of tln^ (‘arly Church 
was that the gods of all heathen Tiations 
wen^ evil spirits who had usurped the x»laec* 
of God, an idea, which found its gnjatest 
(expression in Milton’s Partuliae Losi,. In 
the N. lands they were fm-ther discredited 
by being made ridiculous. Tlio Satan of 
the miracle i)lays was a fool whom every¬ 
one might outwit, the ancestor of the 
Elizabethan clown. The most elaborate 
system of I), is the Muslim, which is 
largely dcriAanl from that of the popular 
JiKlaism shown in the apocalyptic books. 
Mclief in more or k^ss malevolent spirits 
survived thneughout the Middle Agt‘s, and 
lafe cxaTni)lcs of belief in witchcraft 
among the edne. may be found in 
llurtoLi and Sir Thomas Ilrow rie, and both 
Addison {Spectator^ 117) and Jolmscui 
(I^asscktJi, ch. xxxi) refiT to it. Poiudar 
belief has not yet died. Th(‘ belief in 
vampires is chiefly found in Slavonic, 
lands, but many i*eforon(?es to the siiccubi 
who consort with men in tlioir sleep, and 
inciibi, who cemsort with women, may be 
found everywh(»re. See Sir Walter Scott, 
UmumoLonp and Witvheroft, 18J0; Ros- 
kolT, Gei^rhicJife drs Tevfels, 1809: Fi. R. 
Tylor, Primitive Cnltvre. 1871; M. Con- 
waiy, J)ewnnotA)gy nvd Devil Lore., 1H79; 
P. Cams, Hintom of the Devil and the Idea 
of Evil, etc., 1900; M. Summers, 7'he 
History of Witchcraft and Demonology^ 
1926, and The Vampire: his Kith and Kin, 
1928: and G. llubener, Beomulf and 
German Exorcism, 1935. 

De Montherlant, H., see Monthrulant. 

De Morgan, Augustus (1806-71), emin¬ 
ent mathematician, b, MadiU’a in India. 


Kduc. at Cambridge, he was prof, of 
mathematics in London Univ. from 1828 
till his death. De M. had strong ideas 
about the union of logic and mathematics, 
and in his series of papers entitled A 
Bwlget of Paradoxes, he discussed mathe¬ 
matical fallacies with mucii wit and the 
keenest logic. In support of a decimal 
coinage lie drew up a rex)ort which was- 
recommended by a committee of the 
House of C’ommons. He wrote treatises 
on almost every dept, of mathematics, on 
arithmetic, algebra, trigon(>metry, and 
differential and integral calculus, this last 
proncmiiced to bti the most complete- 
treatise on the subject ever produced In 
England. Sex. life by S. E. de Morgan, 1882. 

De Morgan, William Frend (1839-1917), 
artist and novelist, b. London, son of the 
abov^e. Educ. at London Univ., he 
studied art at the Royal Academy 
School, whore ho formed friendships with 
Morris. Rossetti, Burne-Jones, and others 
of the Pre-Raphaelite (q.v.) circle. For 40 
y(5ar8 he devoted himself to the designing 
of artistic pottery and stained glass. In 
1871 he €*stab. a pottery industry in 
f3ielsea, and rc?discovered the process of 
making coloured lustres; and in 1888 h© 
erected a factory at Fulham. It was only 
when he retired fronr this at the tige of 67 
that he started producing novels in 
imitation of his idol, Dickens, Joseph 
Vance, 1906, was a great success, and in 
tljc remaining years of his life he wrot©^ 
<» more novels— Alice-forShort, 1907, 
Somehow Good, 1908, It Never Can 
Happen Again, 1909. An Affair of Dis¬ 
honour, 1910, A JAk^ly Story, 1911, and! 
When Ghost Meets Ghost, 1914. Two- 
novels w'hich he left unfinished were 
completed by his wife, one of them. 
Old Man's Youth, being largely autobio- 
graphi(‘al. Sec A. M. W. Stirling, Be 
Morgan and his Wife, 1922. 

Demosthenes (384-322 Bid, Athenian 
orator, possibly the gi'catcst of all time, 
b. in the demo of Paeonia, In Attica, his 
fath(>r l)(‘ing a wealthy citizen. His father 
d. oai’ly, leaving much wealth to his 
children, but the guardians abused their 
trust. I), prosecuted them on coming of 
age, and his success ou this occasion led 
to his decision to embrace public life. H© 
underwent a most sti'enuous course of 
training to overcome an impediment of 
speech; but the xncturesque details of 
tiiat training, in the course of w'hich he i» 
said to have filled liis mouth with pebbles 
and vied with the thunder of weaves on th© 
seaKhorc, rest upon no very cogent 
evidenc(‘. His first airpearnnce in politics- 
was made in the year 354, wiien in his 
speech ‘On the Navy Boards’ (Bym- 
rnories) ho discouraged attack on Pei’sia. 
To 352 belongs his speech ‘ For th© 
Mcgalo])olitans,’ but his fame was not 
achieved till the next year, when in his 
First Pliilippic ho made a slronuous attack 
on Philip of Macedon, urging his coimtry- 
nien to cease their mutual jealousies and 
unite fjgainst this common menace. In 
349 D. delivered his 3 Olynthiacs, in 
which he urged the Athenians to defend 
Olynthus against Philip. In 347, however, 
Piulip gained this last Athenian outpost. 
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and I), was one of the uiuba«. naut to 
neirotiate peace with the Macedonian king. 
The probity of the orator himself was 
above suspicion; but bribery in other 
quarters was more successful, and the 
conqueror was allowed to possess himself 
of Thermopylae. Peace was concluded in 
346, but Philip’s intrigues went on con- 
Unually, and D. gave himself to the work 
of denouncing them in no measui'ed terms. 
To this period beloiig his Second and 
Third Philippics (344 and 341). On the 
same work of counteracting ^lacodoulan 
influence he had gone as ambas. to the 
Peloponnesus in 344. The famous spee<di 
‘On the Aflaii's of the Chersonese,’ in the 
same year as the Third Pliilippic. forms 
with the latter oration D.’s crowning effort. 
When Philip again began a course of active 
aggression in 340, it was I), who rallied all 
possible forc«?s against him and supported 
(jlk hopes until the terrible disaster of 
Chaercjiiea i338). This ends the ora of the 
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political activity of D. Henceforth he 
devoted liimself chiefly to municipal 
affairs. So highly was ho held in honour 
that, in 336, Ctesiphon proposed that he 
should be presented by the state with a 
gold crown. To prevent this Bill passing 
the Assembly, Aeschines gave notice that 
he would proceed against Ctesiphon for 
introducing an unconstitutional measure. 
He procrastinated until 330, Avhen his 
^eech ‘Against Ctesiphon’ evoked from 
D. the immortal oration ‘ On the Cro^vn.’ 
In 324 the orator was accused of appro¬ 
priating 20 talents, and was imprisoned. 
He escaped, and was recalled in the next 
year to support the Athenian league 
against Antipater. On the failure of this. 
Antipater demanded his surrender, and 
he fled to the temple of Poseidon on the 
is. of Calaurea, and took poison. The 
private life of D. was of the noblest, and 
his strenuous and unselfish exertions in 
the cause of his country entitle him to a 
high place among the great men of 
antiquity. All critics since his own day 


have held him as the greatest of all orators. 
Tliere is a complete ed. of D.’s orations by 
S. H. Butcher and W. Rennie (3 vols., 
1903-31). ^ee A. W. Pickord-Cambridge. 
Demosthenes, 1914; W. J oegar, Demosthenes^ 
The Origin and, Orowih of his Policy, 1938. 

Demosthenes, son of Akdsthenes, an 
Atljenian gon., prominent in the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian wai*. In 425 he garrisoned 
PyloK, a rocky promontory on the Lace¬ 
daemonian <*-oaHt, and defended it against 
the Spartans till relieved by the Athenian 
fleet, when he obliged the Spartan force on 
Sphacteria, n neighbouring is., to capitu¬ 
late. Shortly afterwards he gained 
Nicaea, but failed to gain Mogara. In 413 
ho and Kuryraedoii were sent to the relief 
of Nloias, who was in difficulties at 
Syracuse. He made a night attack on 
Epipolac, but was defeated, and coimselled 
Nicias to retreat. The manoeuvi*e was 
postponed until too late, and the Athenians 
were totally defeated in 2 battles and 
Nicias and D. taken prisoners. Both were 
put to death. 

Demotic Writing. The terms demotic 
(from Ck dhnotikos, ‘of the people’) and 
enchorial (f}*om Gk enkhorios, ‘of the 
country’) denote that this Egyptian 
writing was used for the purposes of daily 
life. Indited, while Herodotus (ii. 36) 
employs for it the term demotika gram- 
maia, ‘vulgar characters,’ (.’lement of 
Alexandria {Stromata, v. 4), of about Al» 
200, who gave us the names liieroglyphic 
and hieratic, calls the D. W. grammaiu 
epistolographika, ‘epistolary characters,’ 
that is the script used for writing Icttei’s. 

D. was a development of hieratic, which 
wjis the cursive form of Egyptian hiero¬ 
glyphic writing. Externally the D. signs 
became so cursive that their aspect had 
nothing in common with that of the 
original hieroglyphic characters. The 
dilnculty in reading 1). is increased by the 
foot that 2 or inort^ hieratic signs were 
combined into a single D. character, thus 
creating a kind of monogram. 

However, as a system of writing, D. 
was no more advanced than hieroglyphic 
and essentially it consisted of ideograms 
and phonograms: the former representing 
conci*ete objects or abstract ideas without 
expressing lliolr names, the latter repre¬ 
senting spoken words or phonemes. On 
the other hand, in order to eliminate 
ambiguities and confusion in interpreting 
the texts, the number of homophones 
(i.e. signs having the same sounds, but 
representing different objects and thus 
being of different form) was so reduced 
that generally speaking the single phone¬ 
mes could only be represented by 1 or 
2 different characters. Unlike hiero¬ 
glyphic and hieratic, which could be 
written in different directions, 1). always 
was written horizontally, from right to left. 
D. originated in the 8th and 7th cents. Bc, 
and gradually developed till it received 
its final form in the 4th cent. bc. In the 
time of the Ptolemys, Alexander the 
Great’s successors in Egypt, which they 
ruled until the occupation of Rome, D. 
was considered to be of g^’cater importance 
than hieratic. Proclamations and docu¬ 
ments of general importance were then 
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set forth in hlerogrlyphic, I)., and Gk. Demurrer. In the laagriiogro of pleadings 
In the famous Rosetta Stone, 1>. occupies in an action at law, I), signifies an issue 
the middie poiiion of the Bide, upon a matter of law as opposed to fact. 

The latest D, document wliich can be i.e. it confesses the facts os stated by the 
dated belongs to ai> 476. It was the opposite party to be true, but avers that 
end of the Egyptian scripts, but the those facts disclose no cause of action or 
Egyptian language did not die out. It ground of defence. A D. is now known 
continued to be used as iJoptic, for which technically as an objection in point of 
a new alphabet was created. Out of its law. In criminal law D. is an objection 
letters 25 were borrowed from the Gk, by the accused that the facts, even if true, 
and 7 signs were taken over from the do not in law constitute the crime with 
1). W. for Egyptian soimds which could which he is charged. Sucii a D. seldom 

not bo expressed by Gk charaobers. See octnins in practice. 

W. ypiegelhorg, DenwtiHf-Jir Oraimnafikt Demy: 1. See Paper. 

1925; E. Seidl, Demotische- Urkundenlchre 2. (i.e. half-fellow) Name given to the 
navh den friihptoUrnUiiBchm Texlen, ; holder of a scholarship at Magdalen 
S. R. K. Glanville, Vaialomw of Demotic College, Oxford. 

Fapyri in the. liritish Museum^ 1939; and Denain, ]<’r. tn in the dept of Nord, on 
D. Dirlugor, The Alphabet, n Key to the the Scheldt canal. An obelisk marks the 

UiHtory of Mankind, pp. 66 -71, 1946. scene of tiie decisive victory of Viilars 

Demotika, see ])ii)VMO'n<iiiON. over Prince Eugene in July 1712, during 

Dempsey, Sir Miles Christopher (1896- ), the war of the Sp. Succession {sec under 
soldier, b. Hoylake, Cheshire; educ. at Spain, History). 1). has coal-mines and 
Shrewsbury Scliool, from which he wont ironworks. Pop. 24,900. 
to the R.M.(-., Sandhurst, lii 1914; Denarius: 1, Rom. silver coin, first 
commissioned in 1915, and saw service minted c. 187 no, equal at first to 10 asses, 
in Fraru'e and Iraq during the First wlience its name, but afterwards con- 
World War. He received Ids majority sidei-eU equal to 10 asses, wiieii the weight 
in 1932, and was promoted to the rank of tlie as was reduced in consequence of 
of lieutenant-colonel in 1938. He dis- the scarcity of silver. The value of the 
tinguished himself in the early part of the 1>. under the republie was rather more 
Sce.oiid World War by the rearguard action than 8R/., and at a later period about 
which he conducted to defend tb(* evacua- 7id. The gold I), was w'orth about 25 
tion of the Brit. Ai’iny from Duiikhk. He silver denarii. The D. of the Empm? sank 
later commanded the 13th Corps of the by successive debasements to something 
Eigiitb Army in N. Africa, and was also little better than copper, 
one of the Brit, commanders in the inva- 2. Also a weight, 'the Rom. lb. (libra) 
sioii of Europe ill 1944. lii the subsequent contained 96 denarii, the oz. 8, and the 
eamj>aign in France and Cermany bc^ led 1). 3. scruples, 

the Second Army with the rank of lieiite- Denbigh, Rudolph Robert Basil Aloysius 
nant-genentl, and entt'rcd Cierrnany with Augustine Fielding, 9th Earl of (1859- 
his troops ill Jan. 1945. Awartled D.S.O., 1939), lonl-iu-waiting to (Juwu Victoria 
1940; K.C.B., 1944; and K.B.K., and to King Edward VII from 1897 to 

194."). t'ornrnander-in-chief Allied land 1906. He is ehiefiy rcnienibered for hia 
foi'ces, SE. Asia, 191.5 -6; commander-in- activity in the introduction and develop- 
chief Middle E., 1946~7. Cion., 1916. mont in Britain of the sugar-beet In- 
Retired 1947. dnstry. His cflVirts both by propaganda 

Dempsey, William Harrison (Jack) and in l^arliainont resulted in the ei’cction 
(1896- ), boxer, b. Manassu, Colorado, of the fin^t sugar-beid factory, at Caiitley, 
of iScottlsh, Irish, and Amer. extraetiou. Norfolk, in 1912. 

Originally <i hard-rock miner, i>. fought Denbigh, or Denbighshire, co. of N. 
his first profo.ssionaJ fight in Colorado Wales, on the Irish Sea, and between the 
in 1914. By defeating Willar<l in 1919 and the Conway. Art^a 064 sq. m. 

he became world heavy-weight champion. It eoiitains the fertile valleys of Llangollen 
and 111 1921 ho enhanced his reputation and the Clwyd. The whole surface is 
by knocking out (Jarpenticr at Jersey j ru^ed and mountainous. The rocks are 
City. In 1922 lie toured Euro])e, and iii ehiefiy .Silurian clay and graywacke slates, 
1923 a terrific contest wit h Firiio ended with some granite and trax), and bands of 
in Firpo’s defeat. 1). defeated every Devonian, Carboniferous, and Permian 
boxei- of note until in 1926 be lost his title stratii. Coal, lead (yielding some silver), 
to Tunuey; a year later he made a I iron, limostciic, grindstone, and flagstone 
gallant effort to regain It, but W(us defeated abound. D. yields excellent dairy pro- 
on points after 10 rounds. duc.e, and is well timbered. (;hief tns: 

Demurrage, allowance made to a ship- (,’olwyn Boy, Denbigh, Ruthin, Wrexham, 
owner by the freighter for the detention Llaiirvvst, Abergele, Holt, and Ruabon. 
of the ship in port beyond the specified Rivs.: Deo, Conway, Elwyr. Olwyd, 
time of sailing. A certain number of Tumuli and other pi’C-Rorn. remains still 
<lays. called lay days or lie days, are exist. Pop. 170.699. 

allowed for receiving arul diseliarging Denbigh, eo. tn of Denbighshire, 30 m, 
cargo, and it is usually stipulated that the W. of (Chester, but the assizes are held at 
freighter may detain the vessel, after the Ruthin. Stands on a steep limestoii© 
expiration of these days, on payment of hill, which is crowned by an anct castle 
so much per diem for overtime. The D. on the site of a fortress erected by William 
ceases os soon as the vessel is eletired ready the CUnuiuoror. The gatehouse is one of 
for sailing, though she may be prevented the finest in England, from wrhence can 
from doing so by adverse w^eather, etc. be had a magnificent view^ of the vale and 



Den Bosch 3: 

hills. Tho uewer part was built at the 
bottom of the hill, after tho destruction of 
a great part of tho oid tn, about 1550. 
In 1645 (Charles I took rofugo in the castle 
after the battle of Kowton Heath. 
Pop. 8127. 

Den Bosch» sre s’ni<:uTOOENTU>Hf.ii. 

Dender, riv. of Belgium. Its source is 
In tho prov. of Bainaiit, and its course 
is N. and NE. through Hainaut and K. 
Flanders. It joins the Scheldt at Deuder* 
monde, after passing Ath, (iraiuinont, 
Ninove, and Most, and is navigable from 
its junction with tho Scheldt to Ath. 

Dendera ((ik Tentyra, ('optic Tenlore), 
vil. in llpper Kgj^pt opposite Kona, once 
a city, the (centre of the worship of tho 
cow-goddess Hnt-hor ((i.v.) from tlic Pyra¬ 
mid Age. The temple was built in the Ist 
cent. ii(\ by tho later Ptolemys and 
finished by Augustus; much of the*decora¬ 
tion is latter. It is one of the most t‘.om- 
plete temples in Egypt, and famous for 
the Zodiacs on the ceilings, in which the 
crab is represented as a scarab; one .?:odia<*- 
from a chamber on the roof was romovcHl 
in 1820 to the Biblioth6que Rationale in 
Paris. 

Dendermonde (Fr. Termonde), tn in the 
prov. of E. Flanders, Belgium, near the 
junction of the B.. 1 lender and the Scheldt. 
In 1667 the inhab. repulsed Jjouis XIV by 
opening the sluices and inundating the 
whole dist. He said that only an arrnj' of 
ducks could take it, but ^r^^lhorongh did 
take it in 1706. Pn 4 Sept. 1014 the 
Hermans cntei'cd it. and damaged tu* 
destroyed 1200 out of 1400 houses, after 
looting them all. The Ihdgians re<K;cn- 
piod it on 10 Sept., and it was bombarded 
and i*etaken by tlie (ierrnans on 16 Sej>t. 
The (jothic 15tli-eent. eliureh of Notre 
Dame was much damaged hv tlic bom¬ 
bardment, and the tn hall of the 14 th to 
16th cents, was burned. The iinposing 
l^alais de .Tustice adjoins it. Pop. 9600. 

Dendrites, or Dendritic Markings^ geo¬ 
logical term. Stains usually black or 
brown, and branching like fern fronds. 
They are generally found in tho joints 
and at the div. planes of rocks. Tliey are 
caused by infiltration of iron and man¬ 
ganese solutions into cracks from wliencc 
they have afterwards evai)orated. Bike 
markings are also seen in agate or chalce¬ 
dony, fonrdng a species of moss-ago to. 

Dendrochronology, the counting and 
examination of the aim. gi’owth-rings in 
timber with tlie object of detennining its 
relative age and the various changes in 
climate during its growth. It has been 
largely used in Arizona in the ilating of 
Indian archaeological remains and its use 
is extending to other areas and periods. 
See ArchAK oLOU Y. 

Dendromys (Gk dcruh'on, tree, raws, 
mouse), a genus of rodents, belongs to the 
family Muridue, w])ich comprises mice, 
rats, voles, and other well-known orea- 
tures. It consists of about half-a-dozen 
species dwelling in Ethioiiia. IJ. tuims 
(or Th^.sotru’la^) is about 8 in. long, over 
half its length belonging to its strong, 
slender, prehensile tail. In colour it is 
reddish-brown above, whitish beneath, 
and its habitat is the branch of a tree. 
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whore it constructs a nest and roars its 
yoinig** 

Dendrophis, genus of tree-snakes of the 
sub-family Ooliibrinae, all of which arc 
non-venomous and harmless. I’he keeled 
scales along the hack aw wider than those 
along the iianks, and the snakes glide up 
trees in almost a straight line. The genus 
hasrepresentat.i ves in Australia, and Africa. 

Dene Holes are narrow vertical shafts 
opening out into double *or trefoil or 
double iri'foil reaves sunk through tiic 
overlying Thanet sand into the (dialk ro<;k 
in certain dists. of Kent and Essex, 
particularly on tlie escarpment tlic N. 
Downs and near tho Thames estuary. 
Their use and sige has been much disputed. 
While some may possibly be of iire-Iiom. 
date, otiiers arc much more recent, and 
1). 11. have in fact been made within living 
memory. Many iioles were certainly 
chalk w(‘lls or marling pits. Other uses 
wiiich have been suggested are as luding 
pla(‘es from the Viking raiders, under¬ 
ground silos, and even Hint mines of tin* 
NeoJithic pt'riod. Probablj'^ more non¬ 
sense has been written about J>. 11. tliun 
any other arelauiological problem. 

Denflie, Friedrich Heinrich Seuse (IS 14 
1965), Austrian ja'iest and historian, h. 
Iinst, TyroJ, son of .Johann 1)., sehool- 
niastf*!* and organist. Studied al HrLxen. 
.Toined Dominicans, 1S6], Beeeived holy 
onlers, 1H66; visited Home; became prof, 
of theology in the Doniinicau nionaster,\ 
at (traz, and famous as proaelier. 
Archivist to tin* Vatican. 1883; i>rei»ared 
new t*d. of St Tliomas Aiininas. Witli 
F. F(]u‘I< 5 (‘d. Archil'' fiir lAteraiur nnd 
Kirchcm/csrhichte des MittdaUers, 1885 
1900. His 1 Aliker nnd Lutherfum in der 
crutvn KniivirfJnvg, 1904 -9 (complcied by 
Wins), aroused much coj\tn)vcrsy. Sec 
lives by M. Grabmann, 1905; and A. 
Troger, 1908. 

D^Enghien, Louis Antoine Henri de 
Bourbon Conde, Due, nee Enuhik.n, 
Duoi)’. 

Dengue, or Breakbone Fever, or Dandy 
Fever, acute epidemic virus diseasi?. 
peculiar lo tropical and subtropical 
countries. In many ways it, rt'scmblcs 
rlicumatio fever and iiilliienza,. TJie 
typical (uise begins with pains in the back, 
limbs, and joints, a rising temp, following 
rigors. Before the temp, falls an itching 
rash aT)peai‘s; tlie temp, generally falls 
about the 5th tlay. There is, however, 
an intermittent typo in vvhicii tlie Dmiji. 
sinks on the .'Ird and 4th days, and 
rises on the 5th before its final lysis. 
Extreme weakiH^ss follows, and licart 
failure has to be guarded against by the 
use of stimulants and nourisiinieut, ami 
also much rest; but it is rarely fatal. 1). 
is transmitted by mosijnitoes of the genus 
Aeden, A. aeoi/Dti and A. albopictm being 
the 2 mainly ineriminated. 

Den Haag, see IIaoite, The. 

Denham, Sir John (1615-69), poet, 5. 
Dublin. He was educ. in Dublin and 
at Trinity (Jollcge, Oxford, where ho 
gamed the reputation of being ‘a slow, 
dreaming young man, and more addicted 
to gambUiig than study.’ In I6;u he 
married and went to live at Egham 
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Surrey. At the outbreak of the C’ivil war 
he was hi(?h sheriff of Surrey, but he had 
no militarj'^ ability, and surrendered 
Fanihani (Jastle, of which he was g’ovemor, 
to the parliament. After a short ini- 
I)risonment he joined the kinp: at Oxford, 
and eiiR’HRed in many secret services for 
him. In 166.') l»e temporarily lost his 
reason, accordiiifjr to common rei)ort 
on account of tlie duke of York’s n.tten- 
tions to his wife. 1). was a i>ettcr poet 
than Holdi<*r or di]»loTnnt. and his poem 
Cooper's Jlill, 1642, deaerihinp: the 
scenery of Uu^ Thames Valley at EKhani, 
wa.s the mod('l of I*oi»e’H Windsor Forest. 
Among his otlua* works were The Sophy, 
1642, a tragedy in .5 arts; The. yinatoiny of 
Play, 16.")1. a prose traet against gambling; 
7'he Destruetion of Troy, 16.^6. a i»ara- 
phrase of part of the second imok of tlio 
Aeneid', Direef ions to a Painter, 1667, 
a bitter satire on the shameful conduct of 
the Duteh war; and a beautiful elegy on 
Abraham Cowley, 1667. His Poetical 
Works were ed. by T. H. Banks in 1928. 

Den Helder, see Heldkii. 

Denia (anet Hemeroscopion; Rom. 
Dianium), Hp. tn in the prov. of Alicfinte, 
on the Mediterranean. Fonnded by the 
Phoenieians, it was important in Rfun. 
times, and under the ]\Toors its pop. was 
60,000. Its prill, industries are foy- 
makingand fruit jireserving. Po]). 12,000. 

Denier, fornuTiy the unit of silver 
coinage in Ki’anee, wortii lU of the tivre. 
d'a.ryent. Cf. the Lat. denarhts (first 
issued e, 187 it(% worth 10 asses). From 
tlie 10th cent, it was a (topper coin of 
insignificant value, worth of a sou. 

Denikin, Anton (1872 1947), Russian 
gen. of humhh*. origin; entered the aiTny 
1887, becHine a divisional commander in 
S. Army in the (Nirly T»art of the First 
World V/ar. At the Russian Revolution 
ho joined Kornilov («i.v.) and was later 
imprisoned ^^'ith him. Both escaped and 
gained the shores of the black Sea in the 
Caucasus. JRac tlu'y joined (Jen. Alcxe- 
yov's A’ohinteer army. Kornilov d. in 
Mar. 1918, and D. commanded the force 
which opposed the Bolshe\ika in 8. 
Russia. On Alexeyev’s deatli 1). became 
leader of the anti-BolsIuwik forces in S. 
Russia. I)., though u good soldier, was 
not equal to the occasion as a iioUtiidun, 
and he vainly tried to set u]) a military 
dictatorship. By the summer of 1919 
his forces became demoralised, and when 
the Bolsheviks attacked them in Nov. 
1919 they broke up (rompletely. After 
the collapse of his army 1). lied to Istan¬ 
bul. He was offered asylum in England, 
hut preferred to go to Bnissols. Later he 
lived in France and finally went to 
America, where he d. llis irondiiet of the 
campaign which ended in Hk' ‘Whitt?’ 
retreat from Orel in 1919 has been criti¬ 
cised on grounds of strategy. That be 
failed was due in part to his own lack of 
the indelinablo (pialities which make a 
leader t)f men, in greater part to the extra¬ 
ordinary conditions of the civil war. He 

S ub. sev. vols. on the hist, of the Russian 
Levolution and Civil War. Two of these, 
The Russian 'Turmoil, 1922, and The 
White Army, 1924, aiipeared in Eng. 


Deniliquin, municipal tn of New 8. 
Wales, Australia, situated on the Edwards 
R., in the co. of Townsend, about 490 m. 
SW. of Sydn€?y. Pop. 4910. 

Denim, a coarse twill cotton overall 
cloth. 

Denis, Denys, or Dionysius (Ist cent. 
ad). Ah a member of the Areopagus he 
was converted by St Paul (Acts xvii. 34); 
and early writem say that he became first 
bishop of Athens, dying in 95. Much 
later he was cronfused with St D., first 
bishop of l>aris and patron of )<'rance 
(feast 9 Oct.), and the writings of a r>th- 
cent. Syrian monk (pseudo-Dionysius) 
were falsely attributed to him. His feast 
is likewise on 9 Ocl., though Benedict 
XIV intended to supiu'css it. 

Denis, St, see 8t Denis. 

Denison, George Taylor (1839-1926), 
f’aiiadian soldier and author, b. Toronto, 
grandson of Lt-Ool. George Taylor D, 
(1783-1863), who raised the volnnteor 
corps known as Denison’s Horse. Called 
to the Bar, 1861; became a licutenant- 
colonel in tffe active militia, 1866. Served 
against the Fenian raid of 1866 and the 
rebellion of 1886. In 1877 ho was ap¬ 
point'd police magistrate of ToronU). 
His prin. M'^ork, A IJisUrry of Cavalry, 
1877, is a standard book and has been 
trails, into Russiaii, (5ei\, and Jai). He 
also wrote 'The Fenian Raid at Fort Erie, 
1806; Modern Cavalry, 1868; Soldiering 
in ('anada, 1900 ; 'The Struggle for Imperial 
I'nity, 1909; and Recollections of a Police 
Mayistr&ic, 1920. 

Denison, city of Grayson co., Texas, 
F.S.A., 3 m. 8. of Red 11., Avith railway 
repair shops, mills, oil refineries, and 
wagon works. Pop. 17,500. 

Denizen (through Fr. from Lat. de intus, 
from within), one who obtains through 
letters patent enrtain of the privileges of a 
Brit, subject. When abroad he enjoys 
the same advantages as a Brit, sutnect. 

Denizli, or Denizlu, il of Asiatic 'iWkey. 
and tn of same name, about 60 m. S. of 
Alashehr. and connected with Izmir 
(Smyrna) by rail. It is the trading centn* 
of an important agric. region, manufac¬ 
turing textiles; D. exports barley, opium, 
cotton, and nuts. The ruins of Laodicea 
are near by. Pop. (11) 368,853; (tn) 
22 . 000 . 

Denman, Thomas, 1st Baron Denman 

(1779 1H54), lawyer, called to the Bar in 
1806, and entered Parliament in 1818. 
In 1820 tjueoTi Caroline made him her 
solicitor-general. In that capacity, with 
Brougham, who Avas attorney-general, 
h<) took an active part in the queen’s 
defence before the House of Lords, and 
ooinnelled the gov. to Avithdraw the Bill 
of Pains and l*enalties. D. became 
attorney-general in 1830, and Avas lord 
chief justice from 1832 until 1850, when 
ill-hcaltli compelled him to resign. He 
Avaa an able though not a brilliant judge. 
See life by Sir J. Araould, 1873. 

Denman College, Abingdon, Berkshire, 
England, college of the National Federa¬ 
tion of Women’s Institutes (q.v.). 

Denmark (Dan. Danmark), kingdom of 
N. Europe, and the smallest of the N. 
states, lying between .64'’ 34'-57® 45' N. 
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lat. and 8° 5-IS” 12' E. loiii?., coiiwiiitmg 
of a part of tho Eurooeau mainland (the 
mahi and N. part oi the peninsula of 
Jutland) and the is. of Zealand (Dan. 
Sjaelland), Fyn, Lolland, Falster, Moen, 
Langelaiid, Bornhobn in tho Baltic Sea, 
and sev. smaller is. The outlying ])arts of 
D. comprise the solf-j^overnlug P'aeroe Is. 
and Greenland, Avliioh by an amendment 
to the constituti(m in 1953 censed to be a 
colony and became part of I), itself. Ice¬ 
land (q.v.) became an indopendeiit rep. in 
1944. Jutland is separated from Norway 
by the SkaKer Back, and from Sweden by 
tbe Kattcffat. 'Fhe is. of Fyn and Zealand 
make 3 channels—the Little Belt, the 



Jtonal Danish J/Zmsfr// of Foreign 
Affairs, Copenhagen 

FUEDKIUKSHAVN OUTTKUS iUJTTIN'f; 
OUT TO .SEA 


Gjf^at Belt, and tlio Sound, which is the 
quickest route to tho Baltic. The surface 
of Jutland presents an almost c<»ntinuous 
plain, only a few ft above sea-levol, but 
the fiatriesR of tho landscape is relieved 
by the grentle slopes of wooded hills. The 
highest point is Ejer Bavn(3hoej, which 
reaches a height of about 560 ft. Jutland 
is thus a part of tbe great EuT’opean plain. 
Tho W. coiist of Jutland is low and sandy, 
with long spits of sand fringing shallow 
lagoons. TJie W. coast is thus wdthout 
adequate harbours, and its shoals and 
sandbanks are a peril to raarlners. The 
Lim Fjord, which is quite unlike the 
fjords of Norway in cliaractor, cuts Jut¬ 
land in two. The prin. fjords and inlets 
of D. are the Ise Fjord, Roskilde-Fjord, 
and Ringkobing-Fjord. As no inland 


point in Jutland is more than 50 m. distant 
from the sea there are no rivs. of Impor¬ 
tance. The Gudenaa, the longest, is only 
85 m. long. There are many small lakes 
and well-constructed cana.ls, which com¬ 
pensate for the dearth of riv. transport. 
The climate of D. is rendered temperate 
owing to the proximity of the sea on all 
sides, and resembles that of the E. of 
Scotland. Tlie e.old in the is. in winter is 
less severe than in Jutland. There are no 
deposits of coal or minerals of much value 
in D. Tho VV. pf>rtk)Tis of Jutland oon- 
Hist of barren moorland to some extent, 
but the E. div. is v^ery fertile and rich in 
pasturage. 

Agi'ieuLture and Tmlti,sfr]/. About 95 
per cent of the tottil land area is produc¬ 
tive. Much of tho former heath land has 
bt^en reclaimed since tho end of the last 
century. There are over 200,000 farms, 
most of them belonging to co-operative 
societies, which wort^ founded by the 
farmers themselves. One-fourth of the 
pop. live exclusively by agriculture, and 
about one-half by maniifs. and trade. 
The chief plant products an* wheat, rye, 
oats, barley, gras.-^, roots, and potatoes, 
(kittle, sht^ep, ht^rsos, pigs, and poultry 
are reared; bacon, butter, cheese, and 
egg.s are protlueed in great quantities, 
with a large sijrj)lu.s for export. Beet- 
sugar and mavgariia; arc also mamifac- 
tufed. Tlie lishing indnsiry is increasing 
in importtiiiee. \\'ooll(*n, cotton, and 
linen goods arc maimfactuiuMi, hut mainly 
for liomo supply. Paper-making, iron- 
smelting, and porcelain manuf. are 
thriving nidustrlt^s. I), has a unique 
situation with n^gard to comment. It is 
the key to the Baltic, and is in a good line 
of communication with all tiie (diiof 
ports of Eun^pe. Tho Danes have from 
very amd times been a great sea-faring 
p€3ople, and In temperamei\t are well 
suited for comnHU’c'ial life. The chief ex¬ 
ports are {igrieuHural, including bacon, 
butter, cheese, eggs, hides, skins, horses, 
and cattle; and from Greenland and the 
FfUToe Is. dried fish, eiderdown, feathers, 
and oil. About half of tho exports go to 
Britain, whicli buys most of the butter 
and bacon. Another important trading 
partner is the Federal German Rep. 'Fhe 
chief imports are iron, coal, and other 
minerals, as well as oils, timber, woollens, 
silks and cottons, hard wart*, fruit, tea., 
coffee, cereals, feeding st uffs and fertilisers, 
oil seeds, and colonial produce. In 1955 
a quarter of all imports came from 
Britain, the chief Items being coal, coke, 
manufactured fuel, iron and steel, cotton 
piece goods, and woollen and worsted 
yarns and manufs. 

Population. Tho area of D.. iueludlng 
the is. in the Baltic, is 16,570 sq. m., and 
tho pop. is 4,448,400. Copenhagen (Ko- 
benhavn), on the is. of Zealand, is the 
cap.; pop. 753,360. 

Helsinger (pop. 23,000), with its strong 
fortress of Kronborg, commands the 
Sound. Odense (105,015) Is the chief tn 
on the is. of Fyn. Aalborg (83,210), on 
the Lim Fjord, is an iinportant mrkt tn 
and canal front. Otlier tns are Aarhus 
(118,045), Horsens (36,570), Randers 
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(41,720), Kabjerg (50,920), Frederlcia 
(27,910), Koldlufir (33,170), and Vejle 
(30,760). The Faeroe Is., area 540 sq. m., 
have a pop. of 31,780. A ^vide measure 
of autonomy was grranted in 1917 to the 
people of the Faeroe Is. 

Religion. The estab. church is the 
Evanprelical Lutheran Churcli, introduced 
in 1536, at wliich date the church revenue 
was taken over by the Crown. Great 
tolerance is fflven to all religious sects 
and no political inconvenience is ex- 
I)erionced by the heterodox. 

Kduoaiixm. This was made compulsory 
in 1814, and is fi*ee. A notable feature of 
adult education is the system of Folk High 
Schools (q.v.), instituted in 1844 at 


Faeroe Is. and 2 in Greenland. In the 
present Folketing the major parties are 
the Social Democrats, the Liberals, and 
the Conservatives. The franchise age 
was lowered from 25 to 23 under the now 
constitution in 1953. 

Finance. The monetary unit is the 
Jcrone of 100 ore. Following sterling it 
was devalued in Sept. 1949, and its 
present value is Is. Id. The National 
Bank of I)., (’fstab. in 1813 and trans¬ 
formed from a private limited company 
into a state-controlled institution in 1936, 
has the sole right of issuing notes. 

Communicaiions. D. possesses about 
3100 m. of railways, over half of which 
are operated by the State, and the rest 
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Redding. The univ. of C^openhagen was 
founded in 1479, and since 1875 admits 
both men and women students, now 
numbering about 5000. The univ. of 
Aoi-hus, founded in 1928, has 1800 
students; tlic technical univ. of D. at 
Copenhagen has 1900 students. There 
ait3 many training colleges, the Royal 
Academy of Music, and that of Fine Arts, 
and colleges of (‘uginecring, navigation, 
and domestic sciomM3. 

OoverfinierU and ConstitutUm. Since 
1600 the throne has been hereditary, and 
the power of the monartjh is limited by the 
constitution. The 2-chamber system viTis 
abolished by the now constitution in 1953, 
when the Rigsdag was limited to 1 cham¬ 
ber, the Folketing, consisting of 179 
members, 2 of whom are elected in the 


by companies in which the State or 
municipalities have an economic interest. 
(Compared with other countries the rail¬ 
way network in D. is highly developed, 
and this holds whether measured by the 
area of t.iio country or by the nurab<sr of 
Inhab. Ferry servioes connect various 
parts of the country, extending to the 
Swedish and German coasts. Motorisa- 
tion has made considerable headway, and 
in proportion to the number of inhab. 
D. has, next to France and Great Britain, 
more motor vehicles than any other 
European country. D. occupies an 
excellent position in the centre of the 
groat N. European countries, and has an 
important transit trade. The Scan¬ 
dinavian Airlines System (SAS) woe set 
up in 1945 by the air services of D., 
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Norway, and Sweden. Copenliagrcn is 
one of the leading air-traffic centres. The 
Dan. merchant marine has over 2000 
vessels—stoamships, steam tankers, 
motor-ships (ahont fonr-ilfths), and motor 
tankers. The postal, telegraph, and 
national telephone services, as well as 
broadcasting, are Rtate-opcrated. In 
1954 television was introduced. 

Defence. Military defence is baaed on 
compulsory national service. The navy 
cronsists of coastal destroyers, frigates, 
motor torpedo-boats, submarines, mine¬ 
layers, and mine-sweepers. Coastal de¬ 
fences comprise coast fortifications. The 
air force mainly consists of jet-propelled 
aircraft. In 1948 a home guard was 
estab. 

Negotiations with fiwodon and Norw^ay 
for a Scandinavian defensive alliance in 
1949 were unsuccessful, and D. became a 
member of N.A.T.O. 

HisUyru. The hist, of D. during the first 
9 Christian centuries is generally obscure, 
despite considerable archaeological dis¬ 
coveries made during the past 50 
years, and much information must be 
derived from saga and legend. The 
Danes claimed origin from Dan, and 
tradition gives Zealand as being the 
original homo of these peoples, and 
certainly a religious sanctuary. Pliny 
makes the earliest reference to this 
country, and further references are made 
in Tacitus. The Danes began to achieve 
Kuropoan prominence during tlio 9th 
cent. With the Norwegians they became 
known as Vikings and sea-rovers, and it 
is as Vikings that the Frankish chronicles 
of the time of Charlemagne make mention 
of them; whilst during the 9th cent, the 
stories of their raids and the deaths of 
their kings are mentioned as events in the 
hist, of Scotland and of England. 

The hist, of I), becomes less obscure 
about the beginning of tho 9th cent. 
Attempts were made from the great Ger. 
Sees to convert the Danes, whose kings 
began to be recognised by the other kings 
of Europe. From about the year 800 
almost to the end of the 15tli cent, the 
name of Dane was feared throughout 
Europe. To the Litany was added the 
new phrase ‘From the fury of the Dane, 
Good Lord, deliver us.’ From the reign 
of Charlemagne to the settlciiKMit of Rollo 
in France, Eiu'ope was disturbed every¬ 
where by the raids of tlu^se pirates of tl>e 
N. Dining the 9tli cent, many efforts 
were made to convert the Dane, but it was 
not until well after the middle of the 10th 
cent, that we may regard D. as having been 
in any sense fully converted to Chris¬ 
tianity. During the 10th cent. D. tried 
to extend her tors.; parts of Germany 
were seized, especially tho mouths of tho 
rivs. During the reign of Canute the 
Great the whole Scandinavian peninsula 
for a time became one, but the attempt to 
dominate England, started by Sweyn and 
continued by Canute the Great, failed 
after Canute’s death. 

The hist, of D. during the 11th and 12th 
cents, is troublous and complicated. 
IJetween the death of Canute the Groat 
and the accession of Valdoniar the 


country was harassed by internal troubles, 
and by continual disputed successions. 
With the accession of Valdernar ID. began 
to become a really strong and consolidated 
kingdom. Tho country was the most 
fertile and the nearest to W. civilisation of 
tho countries of Scandinavia. This gave 
it advantages which it was not slow to use. 
D. gradually became the leading nation of 
tho Scandinavian peninsula. In 1241 
Valdernar II d., and throughout the 13th 
and 14th cents, civil war and constitu¬ 
tional struggles continued. The nobles 
gradually became more powerful than tho 
king. The monarch was shorn of many 
of his prerogatives. Tho nobles gained 
charters, but used their power simply for 
the increase of their own wealth. On tho 
death of Cliristophor II (1332) D. was torn 
by internal struggles, and w^as on the point 
of total disintegration; but the royal 
power was re-estab. by Valdernar IV. 
Under his daughter Margaret D., Norway, 
and Sweden were united by the union of 
Kalmar (1397). This union benefited 
only D., and was highly unpopular in the 
other 2 coimtries. Further, it threatened 
the power of tho ITansoatie League, with 
the result that I), found herself involved in 
a long war with Holstein—tho work of the 
league. Under Christian I (of Oldenburg) 
both the Dan. Slesvig and tho Ger. 
Holstein wore incorporated in D. (1460), 
and the king had to promise that tho 2 
dukedoms should remain uni tod for ever. 
Once again the authority of the Crown 
began to deteriorate. The monarc^h steadily 
lost his power to the landowners, who 
became tho aristocracy of the 15th cent., 
and tiio peasants were reduced to mere 
serfs. 

During the 15th cent, the union of the 
3 kingdoms was broken up. Norway ro- 
maiued with I).—she was by far the 
poorest of the 3 kingdoms and had boon 
practically depopulated by the Black 
Death. Sweden was still for a time 
nominally ruled by the Dan. kings, and 
D. was still the leading power of the 3 
kingdoms, but during tho early 10th cent, 
the union received a fatal blow in a 
massacre by Christian II at Stockholm 
(1520). From that time tho Swedes wore 
the irreconcilable foes of the union. 
Christian II, however, attempted to 
establish a strong and well-governed 
kingdom. Tliis reign coincided with the 
lleformation in Europe, and linujly ho 
was driven into exile, iimi hi.s uncle, 
Frederick 1, became king. .Sweden also 
at this time was sei)arated for ever by 
tho election of Gustavus Viisa to tho 
throne of that country. The reign of 
Frederick I was a period of transition, 
but during tho reign of Ids son, Chris¬ 
tian 111, the Reformation doelrines were 
definitely estab. in D. Tho townspeople 
and tho peasants attempted a rising in 
1534-G against the nobility, but they w'ore 
denounced by the assembly of lords, who 
also dealt a final blow at the Rom. Cat holic 
Chm*ch in 1)., tho lands of the bishops 
being handed over to the king and the 
lords. A new church ordinanct^ was 
drawn up and approved by Luther, and 
in 1537 the Dan. Church hc'came entirely 
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Protestant. The power of D. incieased, war, in which Sweden, Hanover, and 
During: the 18th cent. D. was one of the Prussia were involved, only to find at the 
jfreat powers of Europe, and we may well end of It that Prussia and Hanover 
regrard the reiprns of Frederick TI and benefited by her territorial bonquests, 
Christian IV as the period of D.'s greatest while she had to remain satisfied with 
strength. financial compensation and the inoorpora- 

Tho accession of Christian IV marks a lion of the ducal part of Slesvig into the 
period which may be aptly tenned transi- Dan. kingdom. For a time the coxmtry 
tional. Tlio power of the king, although remained at peace, and a beginning was 
Tiominally very great, was in reality made In the attempt to end serfdom in D. 
limited by the liberties and privileges of During the 18th cent, it was mainly 
the nobility, and by the increasing liberal questions of land tenure and agriculture 
tendencies of the burgesses. D. was, that troubled tho Dan. statesmen. At- 
above all else, a great Scandinavian tempts had been made to bring about 
power, and she still possessed Norway, relief by abolishing such services as militia 
This led her Into continual disputes with service, but the price of corn still con- 
Sweden and also with the maritime tinued to fall and the peasantry still con- 
nations, the Netherlands and England, tinned to emigrate. For a while reaction- 
who coveted tho North Sea fisheries. D. ary measures were tried, and these for a 
exploited her controlling position at the short time liad tho desired effect. Efforts 
entrance and exit of tho Baltic by levying were made to restore tho trading pros- 
a duty on the cargo of all ships peisslng perity of the nation, and were not without 
through the Sound. Before the end of the success. Treaty after treaty was signed 
reign i). had begun to lose to Sweden some which gave D. gimt trading privileges, but 
of her tors., and from that time her posses- still ogiic. conditions at homo showed no 
sions continually grew smaller. The next change. Under tho Bemstorffs matters 
king, Frederick III, although still further improved, and before the end of the oen- 
shom of his royal powers, was nevertheless tury D. had declared the importation of 
imbued witli an idea of vrinning back the corn to be free and had practic^illy emancl- 
lost ters. In this he was steadfastly pated her pea8antr>^ The foreign policy 
supported by his people, and finally, of the century may be summed up in the 
when Charles X seemed to be surrounded word neutrality, and by studiously ro- 
by insuperable dilliculties in Poland, 1). maining firm to tliis policy she was enabled 
rushed to war. She was dofeaUHl and to stiver clear of all the Wars which Europe 
crushed by the Swedt«, the last campaigns waged during this pefiod. But it wiis also 
of this war forming one of the most a close adherence to this policy, together 
dramatic episodes of the hist, of war, and with the domination of Russia, that 
I). was forced to sign a disastrous petice at resulted in 2 broaches with Britain. 
Koskildo in 1658. This was followed by a In 1800 the armed neutrality of the 
second war with Sweden, and this time the N. threatened the power of Britain, 
terms of the treaty were rather easier for Prussia, Sweden, and Russia leagued 
I).; much that she had given up was themselves together, and the latter power 
restored, but her Swedish provs. wore lost, practically forced the acquiescence of D. 
and the dominion of the N. passed out of Napoleon closed the continental ports and 
her hands for ever. Tho war had the tho Brit. Navy replied by blockade of 
further result of removing the privileges W. Eimopo. When I). organised a convoy 
from the nobles, and finally, after much system to protect her shipping, Britain 
intrigue and a threatened coup d’etat, found it necessary to detach D., and so 
Frederick III succeeded in foreing tho Parker and Nelson sailed for Copenhagen, 
council of the realm to recognise him as where tho Dan. fleet was destroyed and 
an hereditary monarch. Thanks to tho the fortifications dismantled. The second 
burghers ho was soon able to establish broach wiis caused by Napoleon’s desire 
himself as an absolute monarch. From to close the harboura of tho N. to Brit. 
1(500 to 1848 Dan. kings ruled according to trade. D. desired to remain neutral, and 
‘the king’s huv’ without a parliament or if this was not possible was resolved to 
an estates assembly. The cliangc was on attack even France; but a Brit, fleet 
the whole beneficial to D. and of vast was dlspaUdied to take possession of 
importance to Norway, which biH^ame tlie Dan. lif'ct, and at the same time to 
prosperous anil more energetic. During offer 1). very generous terms. D. was 
the reign of Cfijristian V, and under the prepared to be courted, but not to be 
wise diplomacy of the CUiaiicellor Griffon- coerced. As a result Britain took by 
feldt, D. seemed likidy to become again a force what she could not obtain by 
great Euronean power. The ambitions of diplomacy, and D. became an ally of 
France ana tho alliance of that country Napoleon and remained staunch to the 
with Sweden gave D. her opportunity, end of the war. In 1814, by the treaty of 
The chancellor played his hand with skill, Kiel, she lost Norway to Sweden, and in 
and it was not until Sweden openly the following year, lis du'ko of Holstein, 
attiicked Prussia tliat D. came definitely the Dan. king joined the Ger. eonfedera- 
into tho field as the oiiponeiit of tho Fr. tlon, but refused to allow Slesvig to 
and Swedes. Tho fall of Griffenfeldt in become a member of it, since it formed 
1676, however, paved tho way for the part of the Dan. kingdom. The position 
humiliation of D., and the peai^e made in of D. during tho period immediately 
1679 did not benefit 1). at all, although on following the Napoleonic wars was one of 
her had fallen tlie brunt of tlio bottle. great poverty and distress. Essentially 
During tho early part of tho 18th cent, an ogric. country, tho falling price of corn 
she played an important part in tho N. impoverished her, and tho loss of Norway, 
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although to a certain extent a relief, waa 
by no means as great a relief as it seemed. 
One gn^t reform was introduced during 
this period: the educational reform of 
1814, which provided for the compulsory 
education of ever>" child from the 7th to 
the 14th year. This reform was the fore¬ 
runner of many liberal measures which 
led up to the granting of the democratic 
constitution in 1849. Absolute monarchy 
had ended. In Mar. 1848 the Ger. Hol¬ 
stein leaders demanded a free joint con¬ 
stitution for Slesvig and Holstein, while 
the Dan. National Liberals advocated a 
free constitution for D. and Slesvig and 
the separation of Holstein from Slesvig. 
The ensuing war between D. and Holstein 
had great international ramifications, and 
finally the protocol of London was drawn 
up by the great non-Ger. powers in 1850, 
guaranteeing the indivisibility of the Dan. 
monarchy. D. bad to promise not to 
attach herself closer to Slesvig than to 
Holstein. However, in 1863 D. promised 
Holstein a new constitution of her own, 
while Slesvig was to have a joint ennatitu- 
Hon vriih D. Bismarck struck and D. lost 
both Holstein and Slesvig. The loss of 
Slesvig entailed a revised constitution 
promulgated in 1866. In 1901 the 
Farmers’ party formed their first adminis¬ 
tration; but of greater ultimate political 
significance was the rise of the Dan. 
Social Democratic party during this 
period, though it did not yet succeed in 
gaining office. During the First World 
War D. succeeded in maintaining her 
neutrality, and by the treaty of Versailles 
It was decided to settle the Slesvig ques¬ 
tion by plebiscite. In 1920 N. Slesvig 
voted for D. by 75,431 votes to 25,329, and 
was incorporated with D. under the name 
South Jutland I*rovs. 

In 1924 the first Social Democratic 
Gov. camo into power with tlie assistance 
of the Radicals, who had goveiuod the 
country during the I’irst World War. 
After a Liberal interval in 1926-9 the 
Social Democrats ruled mitil the Second 
World War. D.’s position at the opening 
of the war was difficult. She early co¬ 
ordinated her policjy of neutrality with 
that of the other Scandinavian states. 
Pledges were given by both Germany and 
Britain to respec't that neutrality. 

HiMory dumia the (jferman Occupaiion, 
1940-6. Despite the non-aggression 
I)act which Hitler had signed with D. on 
31 May 1939, Gor. troops marched across 
the Dan. frontier on 9 April 1940. Heavy 
concentrations of Gcr. forces on the 
Slesvig border had warned the Danes of 
the menace to their country, but they 
were powerless. After a short but fierce 
resistance the Social Democratic Premier 
8tanning gave in under strong protest. 
King Christian appealed to the country to 
show a dignified and correct demeanour 
to the Germans. People felt boimd by 
loyalty to his request. The king’s sense 
of reality and deep sentiment of respon¬ 
sibility offered a guarantee which no 
olitical leader in D. was able to counter- 
alance. A core of resistance hardened 
under the lead of J. Christmas MoUer, 
Conservative leader and minister of com- 
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meroe, hut the Germans soon ousted him 
through the helpless Dan. Gov. Gradually 
effective power passed from Stauning to 
the ooUahorationist, Scavenius, the foreign 
minister, from whose policy Stauning con¬ 
sistently held himself strictly aloof. In a 
memorandum dated 9 April 1940 to the 
Dan. Gov. on the aims and purposes of 
their Invasion the Ger. llei(Mi gave nil 
manner of specious promises, one of which 
was that they would I'cspeot the integrity 
and independence of D. The country 
was, however, economically fleeced; 
leading politicians wore for<*ed out of 
office and rojfiaocd by quisling: writers 
were arrested; and a censorship estab. 
The Germans also openly discussed tlie 
role which was assigned to 1). under the 
New Order (q.v.), and which gave to I). 
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merely the functions of a vassal state. 
D.’s 8 torpedo boats, her only naval 
assets, were taken hy the Gennans. The 
Dan. Army was reduced to the size and 
function of a mere police force. A Gcr. 
attempt to force D. into a customs and 
currency union with Germany failed, not¬ 
withstanding the support of Scaveniiis, 
owing to the firnmess of the king and the 
rest of the gov. Dan. agriculture and 
industry were pressed into the service of 
the Germans. Fortunately the most 
valuable pai*t of the Dan. mercantile 
marine was out of the Gors.’ reach on 
9 April 1940 and joined the Allied cause. 
Meanwhile a Dan. council had been set 
up in London as a rallying centre for 
Danes abroad who wished to fight for the 
Allies, 

From the end of Ang. 1943 the Danes 
were openly at war with Gemiuiiy. 
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Kftiiier the Soavenltis Gov., with the en¬ 
dorsement of King Christian, had rejected 
a tier, ultimatum Imposing all manner of 
restrictions on Dan. life and liberty. The 
Danes had always been convinced of 
(rennany’s ultimate defeat and chafed 
under the stigma of the great betrayal of 
1940, which tricked thorn bjto apparent 
acquiescence in the Ger. oocTipation. 
Under the inspiring leadership of the Dan. 
Freedom Council, which maintained the 
closest liaison with suprtune H.Q. Allied 
expeditionary force, the resistance move¬ 
ment, which had existed in D. ever since 
1940, intensified sabotage against Ger. 
lines of communication and strategical 


genera] election in 1947 the Social Demo¬ 
crats took over the administration as a 
minority gov. In 1945 D. entered U.N. 
In 1949 she signed the North Atlantic 
Pact and joined the Council of Europe. 

Far-reaching constitutional changes 
have been made in 1). in recent years. 
The constitution of 195.3 abolished the 2- 
chamber legislature and the sole legislative 
ciiamber is now tho Folketing. A new 
succession law wtis linked to the new 
constitution. This restricted the succes¬ 
sion right to descendants of Christian X 
and his wife, and allowed women to 
succeed to the tlirf>iie (sovereigns’ daugh¬ 
ters ranking after sons). Tills has enabled 
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estabs. The clandestine press fl., not¬ 
withstanding all the efforts of the Ger¬ 
mans to suppn'ss it. Many Danes d. 
Jit the hands of the Gestapo. 

On 5 May 1945 tlic Ger. armies in D., 
NW. GeiTuany, and the Netherlands 
surrendered to F.-M, Mtmtgomery, who 
during a visit to Copenhagen later in the 
month declared that the llan. resistance 
movement liad been ‘second to none.’ 

Post-irar Period. On the eve of tlie 
liberation a coalition gov. had been 
formed by reprosentatires of the tradi¬ 
tional political parties and the rt^sistance 
movement under the leadership of Vilhelm 
Buhl, wdth J. Christmas Meller as minister 
for foreign affairs. In Oct. 1945 a new 
Rigsdag was elected, tho Liberals (Far¬ 
mers) forming the gov. After a new 


King Frederick’s oldest daughter to 
become hclr-prcsumptivo to lior father, 
D.’s ecjonomy made a speedy recovery in 
the immediate post-war years., but‘has 
suffered incretisingly from inflationary 
pressure. In the general election of 1957 
the Social Democrats, though weakened, 
wei*e able to retain office, but Hansen’s 
post-election gov. had now to rely on 
support from non-Socialists to a con¬ 
siderable extent. 

General: C. Holland, Denmark, the 
Land of the Sea, 1928; E. Jensen, Danish 
Agriculture: its Economic DeveJopm^, 
1987; J. H. S. Birch, Denmark in lUstor^. 
1938; J. C. Moller and Katherine Watson, 
Education in Democracy: the Folk High 
Schools of Denmark, 1944; P. Palmer, 
Denmark, 1945; Politikens Forlag, Facta 
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about Denmark^ 1946: J. Danfltrup, 
Historj/ of JMnttmrk, 1948; IC. William¬ 
son. The Atlantic Islands: A Study of the 
Faeroe Life and aSccuc, 1948; S. Clissold, 
Denmark: The Land of Hans Amlersen, 
1955; S. Sitwell, Denmark^ 1956; Royal 
Danivsh Ministry of Foreijirn AiTairs, 
Denmark, 1956; D. FaniT>e, Imiior, The 
Savage Canary, 1957. 

Danish Language and Liferafare. Refoni 
the year ad 1000 the lanprnns^e spoken 
in D. was more or less identical with 
the laiijfiiago spoken in Norway and 
Sweden. The tii*st Dan. texts known are 
niuie insd'iptions from about ad 400 and 
there are many runic stones from the 
Vikins period and the early Middle A^es. 
The special Dan. charaeteristicH from this 
period are the substitution of singrle lonjr 
vowels for diplithouf^s, and the loss of 
initial h before 1. Not until about 1300 is 
there a real literature in Dan. Tlie most 
important sources are some prov. laws, 
medical bot)ka, and later also prayer 
books, travel books, lepends, a collection 
of proverbs, and a rhymed chronicle (the 
first Dan. p?*inted hook, pub. 1495). In 
this period initial h disaj>pears before n, /. 
and r, and orij?inal dlphthoiu?s have 
become monophthongs: oritcinal mutation 
has often been lost, and .3 distinct dialects 
have dcTCloped—of Scania, of Zealand, 
and of .Tutland. Altogether, before 1560 
a eoTisiderable simplification has taken 
place: the original masculine and fomininc 
jrenders of the nouns have developed into 
a common f?<?nder, and the eonjuRation of 
the verbs has been groatlj" simplified. 
The most important sound change JiRcr 
1500 is the change after a vowel of p, t, k 
into h, d, g. 

An important (dement in modern Dan, 
is the 'glottal stop/ which developed from 
an original accent, lentil 1948 Dan. 
followed the (Jer. habit of writing all 
nouns with capital letters, but this has 
been abandoned by an Act of the Dan. 
Kigsdag in 1948. At the same time the 
letter a was oflieially accepted instead of 
aa. The standard dictionary is Ordhog 
over det danske Sprog, a work of 27 vols., 
pub. 1918-54. For the liist. of the 
language, sec P. Skautrup, Def danske 
Spfogs Historie (in 3 vols.), 1943 9. 

Most of the Dan. literature of tiui 
Middle Ages is in Lat. Df partumlar 
romincnce is the 12th-cent, lustorian 
axo (rrammaticuH ((j.v.), whoso work 
Ocs/a Danorvm,, in 16 parts, crontained the 
saga of IJ. from mythical times to 1216. 
Anct Dan. heroic legonds (o.g. tlie legend 
of Amleth) form the most important part 
of the entire work. Of eminent impor¬ 
tance are also the Dan. ballads of which a 
total of iKMirly 550 exist in about 3000 
varying eds. The most important of 
them were created between 1200 and 1500. 
They were the property of tlie chivalry 
and sung as an accompaniment to dances, 
but they wore not written down till after 
the end of the Middle Ages. Tliey are 
more epic in character than the Fr. and 
Gor. ballads, and there is a distinct 
resemblance between Dan. and Scottish 
ballads. The first printed ballad ed. 
appeared in 1591 (by A. S. Vedel). The 
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modern scholarly ed, (by Grundtvig, 
Olrik, and Grtiner Nielsen) is in 5 vols., 
1853-1919, Dating from the Middle Ages 
are also a collection of proverbs (by 
Peder Laale), law-books, edifying books, 
and some dramas. The p('riod of the Dan. 
Reformation (1520-70) is first marked by 
a groat many polemic pamphlets, with 
Poul Helgesen (5, 1480) as the outstanding 
deft^nder of tlu^ (Catholic Faitli, and Hans 
Tavson, rbristiein l^odorseu, and Hans 
Mikkelscn as the prominent representa¬ 
tives of Lutheran doctrines. 1‘eder 
Palladius. tiio first Lutheran bishop of 
Zealand, wrote a Cisifation Book, charac¬ 
teristic of his frank and lively style, and 
Christiem Pedersen made a trans. of the 
Bible, pub. in 1550 as ('hrish'nn 11 Vs 
Bible — from the text of which the written 
modern Dan. language is derived. Among 
the hymn-writers of this period special 
mention should be made of Hans Tliomi- 
Hon and Hans Christensou Sthen. The 
Reformatii>u was followed by a period of 
Lutheran orthodoxy with Niels Tlem- 
miugseii (1513-1600) as its great tlieo- 
logical exponent. Tlie first Dan. hist, to 
succeed Saxo's work was written by .Aiild 
Iluitfeldt, wliose work Dan marks lUges 
/fir, forte was pub. in 10 vols. in 1595-1603. 
There wore many scientific and s(;holarIy 
works from the IGtli and 17th cents. hV 
Anders Sorensen Vedel (1542 -1616), Erik 
Pontopi)i<ian, Peder Syv (and 1707). 
Tycho Brahe (1546 1601), Ole Homer, 
Tlioinas Bartliolin, Niels ^^teenseii, Ole 
Boreh, and Simf)n Paulli. A new artili- 
cial poetry imitating the classics was 
written by Anders Arreboc (1587-1637), 
whose chief work, l/exaemeron, 1661, 
describes the (’reation in hexameters and 
alexandrines, Sor(;n Th(‘rkelsen imitated 
Fi\ pastoral poetry, and Anders Hording 
(1619-77) was a versatile j)oet of the 
baroque l>criod; he was also the editor of 
D.’s first newspaper, Dm danske Mer- 
euriuH, J666 77, where the news appealed 
in rhvmed alexandniK*s. The greatest 
poet of the 17th cent, was Thomas King 
(1634 1703). vvln),sc hymns are still much 
in use. In the beginning of the ISth cent. 
Ludvig Holberg (q.v., later Baron Hol- 
herg) (1084 1754) is the greatest name. 
He was b. in Norway, but settled down in 
D. whore lie became a prof, in the uiiiv. of 
CojHmhagcn. Holberg is D.’s sole iday- 
wright of ICnropean irnportanoe, and with 
liis comedies he created the nmdern Dan. 
drama. He also wrote scv. Instorios and 
philosophical essays. 

11. A. Brorson (1691-1761) was a writer 
of pietistic hymns, Amhrosius Stub (170,5- 
1758) an insiiired and vcirsatile poet, 
whose TJoems range from religious hymns 
to drinking songs. Johan Herman VV^ossel 
(1742-85) was a talented satinst and 
humorist, w’hose mock-heroic drama, 
Hterlighcd uden Siromiter, 1772, ridimiled 
the had imitations of Fr. (dassicism. 
Towards the end of tlie 18th cent, there 
were various Brit, inttuoiioes n]>on Dan. 
literature. The writings of Young, 
^J'homson, and Pope are traceable in scv. 
Dan. poets, notably in Tullin. The 
Eng. 'Spectator literature’ had groat 
effects on Dan. periodical literature, and 
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Shakespeare, Milton, Sterne, Ossian, and 
Fielding had their effects on Johannes 
Kwald (q.v.) (1743-81). His odes, his 
tragedies with subjects from Nordic 
legends and luythologry, and his patriotic 
heroic play Fiakerne^ 1778, deserve 
special mention. P. A. Heiberg (1758- 
1841) was a violent radical inspired by the 
ideas of the Fr. Ilevolution. For his anti- 
monarchistic writings he was made an 
exile and lived the latter half of his life as 
a refugee in France. Another radical 
writer was Malthc (-onrad Bruuii who be¬ 
came later a well-known geographer. 
Jens Baggesen (1761 1826) distinguished 
himself as an emotional lyrical poet, a 
humorist, and a fine prose-writer. His 
autobiographical sketch Labyrinthen, 
1792-3, has a high place in the hist, of 
Dan. prose. 

The romantic revival in D. came via 
Germany and began with the works of 
Adam Oehlenschliigor (Q.v.) (1779-1850h 
His lyrics, his tragedies (often with 
motives from old Dan. legends), and his 
re-writing in verse of old Norse myth¬ 
ology, in Nordons Under, had an enormous 
influence on Dan. literature and thought 
in the 19th cent. To the romantic school 
belonged also Schack v. Staffeldt (1769- 
1826) and B. Ingemann (1789-1862), 
whose historu;al romanfies are Dan. 
equivalents to Scott’s VVaverley novels. 
Ingemann was also a pure and exquisite 
lyrical poet of many ‘Morning and 
Evening Hongs.’ N. F. S. Grundtvig 
(q.v.) (1783-1872) also belonged to the 
romantic school. lie was a very prolific 
writer, D.’s greatest hymiiist, her most 
renowned educationalist, a liberal politi¬ 
cian, and a diligent historian and anti¬ 
quarian; his influence has been very 
considerable both in and outside D. 
Caisten Uauch (q.v.) (1790-1872) was a 
sober and genuine poet, novclLst, and 
dramatic writer. A new realistic interest 
made itself felt in the writings of Poul 
Moller (q.v.) (1794-1838) and St Blicher 
G782-1848). I’uul Mollcr’s gi-eatest con¬ 
tribution to Dan. literature is his novel Kn 
dansk iStuderita Kventyr, 1824. Blicher 
was inspired by the Ossian poetry of 
Maepherson; outstanding among his 
lyrics is I'rwkfiiffLcne, 1838. His many 
short stories have a realistic backgroimd 
in Jutlandish life and conditions. Johan 
Ludvig Heiberg (q.v.) (1791-1860) intro¬ 
duced Hegelian philosophy into !)., and 
was for a time the dominating literary 
critic of (Jopeiiliagen. He re-created the 
Fr, vaudevilles on Don. soil, but he also 
wrote some more serious dramas, e.g. the 
national drama Klverhoj and the philo¬ 
sophical drama Kn Sjwl efier Dod^’n, 1841. 
His mother, Fru Gyllemhoui'g, was well 
known for her stories with everyday sub¬ 
jects, and his wife, Johanno Louise 
Heiberg, was a famous .actress in the 
Royal Theatre of Copenhagen. To the 
same aesthetic school belonged also 
Henrik Hertz (q.v.) (1798-1870), an 

author of epic and lyric poetry and of 
bourgeois plays and serious romantic 
dramas. Pj'omincnt among a new school 
of lyrical poets about the middle of the 
century wore Christian Winther (1796- 


1876), Inidvlg Podtoher (q.v.) (1793- 
1874), and Emil Aarestrnp (q.v.) U800- 
1856). Especially Wjnther and Aares- 
tnip are known for their fine lov© lyrl'*®. 
Frederik Paliidan-MUller (q.v.) (1809-76) 
was oririnally influenced by Byron, but he 
OTadually bt^camo the great moralist in 
Dan. literature. His main work is the 
verse novel Adam Homo, 1841-8. Hans 
Christian Andersen (q.v.) (1805-75) even 
in his own lifetime acquired international 
fame through his fairy ta © 3 . Ho was 
also the author of sev. novels, plays, and 
poems. Another contemporary writer of 
Em'opean fame is Horen Kierkegaard 
(q.v.) (1813-55), a reli^ous philosopher 
whose books are on the borderline of 
philosophy and belles-lettres. Among 
his philosophical works. Either-Or, 1843, 
is the most important. M. A. Gold¬ 
schmidt (1819 87) Wcis a gifted novelist at 
Jewish origin, who described conditions 
among the Jewish community in Copen¬ 
hagen. His chief novels are En J&dLe, 
1845, and Ravmen, 1867. Less important 
are the poets (’arl Ploug (1813-94), J. C. 
Ilostnip (1812-92), (’liristian Hichardt 
(1831-92), and H. V. Kaalund (1818-85). 
11. E. Hchak wrote 1 novel of groat 
importance, Phaniastern e, 1857. 

About 1870 a new radical, ‘naturalistic* 
nioveinent began in D., led hy the eminent 
critic Georg Hrandes (q.v.) (1842-1927). 
His chief work. Main Currents in Contem¬ 
porary European Literature, 1871-90, 
was met with both enthusiasm and anta¬ 
gonism, blit his many critical works had 
an enormous iufliieiK*e on Hcundinavlan 
lit(Tatiirt^ J. P. Jacobsen (q.v.) (1847-85) 
was the first exi>onent of naturalist fiction 
in I), through his 2 novels Fru Marie 
Oruhbe, 1876, and Niels Lyhne, 1880, and 
his short stoHes. Holger Drachmann 
(q.v.) (1846-1908) ivas mainly u lyrical 
poet, generally considered D.’s finest poet 
in the t9th cent. Henrik l*ontopidan 
(1857-1943) wjis a sober and distin¬ 
guished novelist, whose novel Lykke-Per, 
1898-1904, is one of the landmarks of 
the Dan. novel. Other novelists from the 
1880’s ai’e Karl Gjellorup (1857 -1919) 
and Ilcnnan Bang (1857-1912). In the 
nineties a generation of lyrical i)oet8 were 
the dominating nameB: Johannes .lorgen- 
sen (q.v.) (6. 1866), Viggo Stuckenberg 
(1863-1906), ►SophusClaussen (1865-1931), 
Ludvig Holstcdn (1864 1943), and Helgo 
Rode (1870-1937). Jakob Knudsen 
(1858-1917) w^as a novelist inspired by the 
ideas of Grundtvig and tlie J)an. Folk 
High Schools, and Gustav Wied (1858- 
1914) wsvs a ('.ynical satirist as a writer of 
m)vel8 and plays. 

A new ‘ p«‘aHant movement * was inaugu¬ 
rated in Dan. literatiue by the Jutlandish 
lyricufil poets Thoger Larsen (1875-1928), 
Johan Skjoldborg (18(51-1936), and Jeppe 
AakjoOT (1866-1930), and by the Jut- 
laiidisli novelist Johannes V. Jensen 
(q.v.) (1873 1950), whose main work. The 
iMnft Journey, is based on the Darwinistic 
theories of evolution. Jensen is also a 
fine lyri<'al poet and essayist. Martin 
Anderson Nexo (q.v.) (5. 1869) has won 
international fatne with his proletarian 
novels, PeMc the Cimqueror, 1906-10, 
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and Ditit — Dcrnght^ of Man, 1917-21. 
ffls Mernoirs, 1932-89* rank very high. 
Other notewortliy novellsta are Harald 
Kidde (1878-1918), Kmid HJorte (1869- 
1932), and Marie Bregendahl (1867-1940). 

Of the authors between and after the 
2 wars, special mention should he made 
of the novelists Jacob Paludan (h. 1896), 
J<)}ianne8 Buchholtz (1882-1940), Harry 
Seiberg (1880-1954), Hans Kirk (0. 1898), 
Knuth Becker (6. 1893), Tbit Jenson 
(b. 1870, Mogens Klitgaard (1906-45), 
Harald Herdal {b, 1900), Marcus Lauesen 
(5. 1907), H. O. Braimer (5. 1903), and 
Martin A. Hansen (1909- 55). Of the 
lyrical poets the most important names 
are Hans Hartvig Scedorff Pedersen 
(b. 1892), Kal Hoffman (1874-1949), Tom 
Kristensen {b. 1893), Otto Oelsted (5. 
1888), Nis Petersen 0 897-1943), Paul 
la Gout (1902-56), Tove IDitlevsen (6. 1918), 
and Morton Nielson (1922-44). The 
prominent playwrights from this period 
are Kaj Munk (1898-1944), Kjeld Abell 
(b. 1901), Soya {b. 1896), and Knud 
Sonderby {b. 1909). 

Art, Dan. art portrays national culture 
stretching over 10 millenniiuns, from the 
time when birds and animals were carved 
in amber with a high degree of artistic 
(.'ompetence to tlie pottery of Copenhagen 
of to-day, with its wonderfully perfect 

f lazes and correct shapes. In the years 
000-1500 BC the Danes had not yet 
learned from the rest of ICurope the secret 
of bronze, yet they carved copies of 
bronze axes in stone witli a craftsmanship 
equal t(» the best anct ritual jade carvings 
of the sinio world. When they learned 
how bronze was made they developed an 
exquisite art in bronze (1500-800 bo). 
inventing the eignal-liorn or lur, stilted to 
he one of the oldest musical instruments 
in the world: some of tbeise lurs can still 
be played. The early bronze period of 
D. coincided with the Cretan, and the 
later period with the heyday of classical 
Greece: this independent flowering of a 
cult ure is sulliciont refutation of the theory 
that lauds beyond the influence of 
Meditorraucan culture wwe barbarous 
until the 11th cent, ad, wiion tlie fiiristian 
chui’Ch reached D. Dan. art continued to 
find its expression in arcdiitocture and 
decoration («fic Scandinavian Apx’HI- 
tkctctrk). 

The first Dan. painters representing 
neo-classicism in the I8th cent, were 
N. A. Abildgaard (1742—1848) and .lens 
Juel (1745-1802). C. V. Eckorsherg 
(1783-1853) was a pupil of David in 
Paris. Among his contemporaries in 
the ‘Golden Age’ wore Christen Kohke 
(1810-48), P. C. Skovgaurd (1817-75), 
J. T. Lundbye (1818-48), and Dankvart 
Dreyer (1816-52). To the same period 
belonged also the fine illustrator Wilhelm 
Maratrand (1810-73). The greatest Dan. 
painters tow^ards tlie end of the 18th 
cent, were P. S. Kroyor (1851-1909), 
L. A. Ring (1854-1933), Theodor Philipsen 
(1840-1920), Vilhehn Hammershoj (1864- 
1916); among the 20 th cent. Dan. 
painters special mention should be made 
of Poul S. Christiansen (1855-1933), Fritz 
Syberg (1862-1939), J. F. Williimsen 


(6. 1863), Harald Giersmg (1881-1927). 
the 2 brothers Joakim Skovgaara 
(1866-1933) and Niels Skovgaard (1858- 
1939), Niels Larsen Stevns (1861-194y, 
Edvard Weie (1879-1943), Olaf Rude 
(6. 1886), Oluf Host {b, 1884), Johannes 
Larsen {b. 1867), Jens yondergaard (o. 
1895), Vilhelm Lnndstrom (6. 1893), and 
Knud Agger (b. 1895). Particularly 

noteworthy among modem Dan. sculptoi's 
are Kai Nielsen (1882-1924), Gerliard 
Henning (5. 1880), Adam Fischer (6. 
1888), Astrid Noack (b. 3 889), Mogens 
Hoggild (b. 1901), and Knnd Nellemose 
(6. 1908). 

Fine craftsmanship in furniture, interior 
decoration, ornaments, noroelain, and 
jewellery remains a notabJe feature of 
Dan. art: the silversmith, Georg Jensen 
(1866—1935) achieved fame as an artist, 
and created the silverware w'hich bears 
his name. 

Bibliograplty. Litebatube and art: 
Sir E. Gosse, iStudies in the Literature of 
Northern. Europe, 1879; F. Horn, History 
of the Literature of the Scandinavian North, 
1884; H. Weitmeyer, JJemnarh, 1891; 
A. Rods!oh, Architektur nnd Kunstgev:erbe 
Alt-l)anewarks, 1914, 1921; E. Fable, 
Danmarks Materkuust, 1927: H. Topsoe- 
Jenseii, Scandinatnan Literature, 1929; 
and Scandinavian Literature from Brandcs 
to Our Bay, 1929; C. S. Peters and V. 
Anderson, Ilhistreret dansk Litteratur- 
historic, T~IV, 1929-35; G. Antrup 
Larsen, Scandinavian Literature, 1930; 
Helge-Kjaergaard, Die ddnischc Liieratur 
drr neiicsten Zeit, 1934; Blankner, 
History of the Scandinarian Literatures, 
1938; H. Brix, Da.nmarks Bigtere, 1944; 
and E. Bredadorff, A Bibliography of 
Banish Literature in English Translation, 
1949. 

Dennis, C. J., see Austualian Liteua- 

TUBE. 

Dennis, John (1657-1734), critic and 
playwright, h. London, son of a saddler. 
He was edne. at Hairow' and at (-ainbridgo. 
He lived the improvident life of a, literary 
adventurer, and was u political writer, 
a poet, a dramatist, and a critic. It is as 
the last that ho is principally knowm, not 
from his own works, but from Pope’s 
Essays on Criticism and The Bunciod. I)., 
unfortunately for himself, was throughout 
his life a butt for nimbler wits and spirits 
more sociable and jileasani than his owm. 
and early he was condemned by Pope and 
Swdft as ‘a Whig dog’ and left unread. 
Nor was he any mateii for the malice and 
cleverness of Pope, who did not appreciate 
D.’s criticisms of his work. But at least 
if a surly and sour critic T). was a iiassioii- 
ate lover of spiritual and intellectual 
beauty. This is evident in his best-known 
work. Essay on the Oenius and Writings 
of Shakespeare, 1712, and also in his 
Reflections Critical and ASatirical on I^opo’s 
Essay upon Criticism, 1711, Remarks 
upon 'Cato,* 1713, nnd True Character 
of Mr, Pope and his Writings, 1716. His 
own original plays were dull and are 
interesting only because they illustrate his 
dramatic theories, among which was no 
slavish adherence to the unities Ills 
adaptations of The Merry Wives of 
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WinMw iThe> Cmnieal CkOlatU, 1702) and Having eatab. hUnself in offloea and a 
of Coriolanu8 (TAe Invader of his Country, bindery In Great E. Street in 1888, he- put 
1720) have been oritiolsed for vandalism, forth some notably well-prodaoed eds. of 
The first ooUeoted and complete ed. of D.*8 Lamb, and others of Ills favourite writers, 
criticial WTiUngs is The Critical Works of He had already formed a friendship with 
John Dennis, ed. by E. N. Hooker (2 vole.), some of the Toynbee Hall (q.v.) residents. 
1939, 1943. See H. G, Paul, John Dennis, and with them made excursions to Italy, 
his Life and Criticism, 1911. which ho revered as the cradle of European 

Denny and Dunipaoe, burgh In Stii-ling- typography and the bookbinding art, 
shire, Scotland, 7 m. S. of Stirling, on the He pub. many editions de luxe- of works on 
R, Carron. The diet, is rich in historical It. cities and was a shrewd discoverer of 
associations, and there are numerous talent in young illustrators, among these 
Pictlsh and Rom. remains. The Torwood, being Aubrey Beardsley, R. Annirg Beil, 
with its anot castle, has been a form- and Arthur Rackharn. The Temi>le 
ation point in many battles. Sir Wm .Shakespeare appeared in 1894 and the 
Wallace, the Scottish patriot, spent his Temple Classics in 1896. both under the 
boyhood here. The prin. industries are editorship of Israel Gollancz; and they 
papermaking, and iron and steel founding, were followed by pocket eds. of favourite 
Coal is mined locally. Pot). 7000. 

Denominations, The Three, Presby¬ 


terians, Baptists, and Independents— 
living in or near London. They had the 
privilege of presenting an address to the 
sovereign at certain times, and in 1727 
organised ‘ the General Body of Protestant 
Dissenting Ministers of the T. D.’ 

Denotation, see Connotation. 

Density. Absolute D., term used in 
physics to express the quantity or mass 
of matter contained in any unit of vol. 
Delaiive D., or sp. gr., is the compaiTson 
of the mass of tlie substance concerned 
with the mass of the same vol. of some 
standard matter, wliich for liquids or 
solids is generally taken im water at its 
temp, of maximum D. (4® C., 39® F.) and 
at ordinary pressure; for gases the stan¬ 
dard is hydrogen at ordinary temp, and 
pressure. .Since in the metric system, > 
which is usually employed, the unit of 
mass is the mtiss of a ml. of water at 
4® C., the relative D. is the same as the 
absolute D. expressed in g/ml. The least 
dense metal element known is lithium 
(0..53, if the D. of water be called unity); 
the densest is osmium (22 -47); the D. of 
hydrogen is 0-0009. See Spfa'IFIc 
Ghavity, 

Dent, John Charles (1841-87), Cana¬ 
dian journalist and writer on historical 
subjects, b. Kendal, Westmorland. He 
was taken to Ontario in infancy. He 
waa called to the Bar in 1865 and practised 
for a short period. D. returned to Eng¬ 
land and worked os a journalist there 
and later in Toronto. His pub. works 
include I'he Canadian Portrait Ocdlery, 
1880-1; The Last Forty Years: Canada 
since the Union of IS41, 1881, in colla¬ 
boration with Henry Scadding; Toronto: 
Past and Present, 1884; and The Story 
of the Upper Canadian Rebellion, 1885. 
Sec also J. King, The Other Side of the 
* Story of the Upper Canadian Rebellion,* 
1886. 

Dent, Joseph Malaby (1849-1926), 
publisher, b. Darlington, where his father, 
the son of a small Swaledalo farmer, kept a 
oolounnon’s shop and taught music. 
After some early training as a bookbinder 
in his native tn, he went to London in 
1867, working at his craft for 5 years 
before setting up his own workshop In 
Hoxton. A book-lover from the first, he 
began then to experiment In a small way 
as a book producer and publisher. 
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authors, which quickly gained for him a 
reputation as a London publisher of tlic 
first rank. In 1897 the business was 
transferred to 29-30 Bedford Street, 
Co vent Garden, where he planned the 
scheme which developed into Everyman's 
Library (q.v.). His idea was to build up 
a groat ‘city of books’ on popular lines, 
and he always kept in view the typo of 
reader who, like himself, had loft school at 
13 and must provide his owm ‘further 
education’ by reading book after book in 
his spare time. In 1906 the manufac¬ 
turing business moved to Letch worth in 
Herts, and in 1912 the publishing ottloe* 
moved across the street to Nos, 10-13, 
which Dent built and named Aldine 
House. 

Dent also produced many series of 
educational books, which have proved 
their value by their wide circulation 
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throughout the schools of the Common¬ 
wealth. IS 4 eryman *8 £hfwyclopaeMa in its 
original fo#i0tt was also due to his enter¬ 
prise. TMii^hout his career publishers 
and book^fiVers and the great reading 
public in America appreciated and 
supported his many and varied enter¬ 
prises. In Canada, too, he formed a 
growing connection by liis repeated 
visits, and in 1912 a branch Aldlno House 
was ojHmed at Toronto. He was suc¬ 
ceeded as head of the firm by his son, 
Hugh llailton D. (1874-1938), who in 1938 
ed. his Menunrs (first privately printed, 
1921). 

Dent Blanche, see . Blanche, Dent. 

Dent*du>*Midi, see Mini, Dent du. 

Dental Service, National, see National 
Dental Service. 

Dental Surgeon, see Dentistry ; Teeth. 

Dentalium, or Elephant's Tusk Shell, one 
of the genera of molluscs which form the 
class Scapliopoda. The shell is tusk- 
shaped and open at both ends, from the 
larger of which tlie long foot appears and 
is used in creeping movements. The 
mollusc has tentacles around its mouth, is 
lacking in eyes and heart, and lives in 
muddy sand at great deptlis of the sea. 

Dentatus, Manius Curius, Horn. gen. 
and one of the groat heroes of the repub¬ 
lic. As consul in 290 bc ho conquered the 
hlamnites, and during his setjond consul¬ 
ship in 275 he defeated Pyrrhus (q.v.), 
and afterwards retired to his Salnne farm. 
Recalled to fill the olfice of censor in 272, 
he undertook the construction of an 
aqueduct, hut d . in 270 before its comple¬ 
tion. D. w’as looked upon us a model of 
the old Rom. virtues. 

Dentil, in classical architecture, one of a 
series of cubical blocks, like teeth in 
shuT)e, placed beneath the corona of a 
cornice. Generally the height of each D. 
is double its 'width, while the spaces 
between the blocks are one-third the 
height. 

Dentine, sec Teeth. 

Dentistry, sec National Dental 
Servk'k; Teeth. 

Dentition, process of development and 
cutting of the teeth. >SVe Teeth. 

Denton : 1. Tn 7 m. SE. of Mancdiester, 
England; manufs. felt and silk hats. 
There is a iight engineering industry. 
Pop. 25,612 (1954). 

2. Vil. in the W. Hiding of Yorks, 
England, 2^ m. NE. of IlkJey, the bp. of 
Sir Thomas Fairfax. 

3. (Jo. seat of 1). co., Texas, IJ.S.A., 34 
m. NNE. of Forth Wortli, raising cotton 
and grain, and manufacturing pottery and 
bricks. It is tiie sent of the N. Texas 
State College and of the Texas State 
College for women. Pop. 21,400. 

D’Entrecasteaux, group of Brit, is., 
situated in the Paeifle Ocean, olT the SE. 
coast of New Guinea in Papua. They 
consist of 3 priii. is., separated by narrow 
channels, with a total are-a of 1200 sq. m. 
Pop. 34,000. Their name is derived from 
the Fr. admiral, Bruni d’E. Exj)orts are 
copra, pearl, and shell. 

Denudation, or Erosion, wearing away 
of the surface of the earth, a process 
which is c^nrried on by varioii-s agents. 


The effect of D. is seen in the various 
features of the earth’s surface, as riv. 
valleys, gorges, and the shapes of cliffs 
and rocks. Water in various forms— 
rlvs., streams, rain, frost, and glaciers—is 
the great cause of D., though some is due 
to wind, to teimi. change, and to plants 
and animals. The rivs. wear away their 
beds and make them wider with the 
continual flow of their water, and carry 
away particles of rock w^ashed dowm by 
the rain or other agent, and so wear away 
the surface over wiiicdi they flow, the 
amount of D. done by a riv. varying 
aceordirig to the region. Glcaciers also 
are powerful in this respect, owing to the 
debris which they carry along in their 
courses. Rain w^ears away the surface of 
the rocks, both by beating on them and 
by chemical i>roces8os. Frost is instru¬ 
mental in splitting the rocks to pieces, 
and in <;ausing fissures in them: the sea 
wears away the bases of cliffs, thus 
causing tht’i overhanging rock to give 
way, and altering from time to time tho 
shape of tho coast-line. The general 
api>earance of tho land, therefore. Is due 
to the various denuding agents in any 

f iarticular locality, and altlioiigh many 
nmdreds of years may i>a8s before the 
change is perceptible, yet on examining 
the land it can he seen that it is always 
undergoing tliis I). Sec A. Holmes, 
Principles of Physical Geoloffy, 1944. 

Denver, cap. of (Colorado, IJ.S.A., on the 
S. bank of S. Platte R., 15 m. from the E. 
ha«e of the Rocky Mts in a rolling plain. 
It is the largest city in the state, and the 
nearest large city to important gold and 
silver mines and oil shale deposits. The 
city is the oiiicial gateway to 12 national 
parks and 32 national monuments. 
Among tho peaks visible from 1). aro 
I’ikes Peak, Mt Evuns, Grays Peak, 
Longs Peak, and Toireys Pe^ak. D. is 
now served by sev. railroads, trans- 
fjontinentid airlines, and liighways, and 
has a direct rail route to the Pacific coast. 
The city is the financial, distribution, and 
industrial centre for a large livestock and 
ngric. region. It manufs. mining and 
farm nmcliinery, tyres, and other rubber 
products; there are large stockyards and 
oil-refining and motor-assoTnl)ly plants. 
Furniture, electrical apparatus, explo¬ 
sives, clothing, and cotton and fibif3 
products are also made. (Janning and 
meat-packing are important. It is ad¬ 
ministrative H.Q. for sev. federal agen¬ 
cies, including the U.S. custom house and 
mint. Educational institutions include 
the univ. of Denver, unlv. of Colorado 
Mcdhuil S<*hool, Loretto Heights College, 
Regis College, Rockmonnt College, and 
Westminster Law School. Near by are 
Fitzsimons Army Hospital, the Colorado 
School of Mines, a naval air station, and 
Lowry Air Force base. I’oints of 
interest aro tlie capitol building, the 
Palace Tlieutro (1873), tho Windsor Hotel 
(1880), the City and Country Building, the 
civic centre, and the Colorado Museum of 
Natural Hist. Pop. (1950) 415,786. 

Denys» St, see. Denis. 

Deodand (Lat. Deo dandvm, to he given 
to God), tenn used for anything wdiich had 
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caused the death of a human being, 
whether that death was brought aboui 
intentionally or accidentally, as by the 
law the thing was given over to the Crown 
to be put to some good use, and thus 
•given to God.* This practice was 
abolished in 1846. 

Deodar, or Cedrun deodara^ species of 
conifer, which occurs in the Himalayas. 
The plant is a beautiful evorgi'ccn tree. 
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tlie leaves persisting for over a year, and 
the cone takes 2 or li years in ripening. 

Deodatum, see 8t Dii:. J 

Deodoriser (Lat. de, away from; odor, 
smell), substance used for destroying 
harmful smeUs, chiefly those which arise 
from decomposing matter. Charcoal and 
quicklime are very powerful T>.s. Disin¬ 
fectants may be D.s if they destroy smells, 
as for instance zinc (^Iiloride. 

Deogiri, see Daulatabad. 

Dtols, or Bourg-Dieu, Fr. tn in the dept 
f>f Indre, a suburb of CUi&tcauroiix (q.v.). 
There arc', mins of a lOth-cent. abbey, and 
an interesting church, partly 12th cent. 
Pop. 3600. 

D*Eon, Chevalier, see Eon de Beau¬ 
mont. 

Deoprayag, are Devaprayaga. 

Deo'van (Col des Nuages), pass through 
the mts of Aiinani (q.v.), 45 m. S. of Hue 
(q.v.), through which passes a railway and 
the main N.-S. road of Viet Nam. The 
pass is about 2000 ft and noted for its 
unsurpassed views of sea and mts. 

Deoxidation, sec Oxygen. 

Department (Fr. d^partement), term 
used for a territorial div. of France corre¬ 
sponding roughly to an Eng, co. Before 
the revolution France was divided into 
34 provH., but in 1790 by a. decree of the 
Assembly it was redivided into 83 D.s. 
Under Napoleon the number was in- 
oreased to 130, but is now 90. The .3 D.s 
of Algeria, since 1881, have been regarded 
as D.s of France proper, and in 1947 the 
colonies of Martinique, Guadeloupe, 
Reunion, and Fr. Guiana wore given the 
status of overseas D.s. D.s receive their 
names generally from a prominent riv. or 
mt contained within their boundaries. 

E.E. 4—M 
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Each D. Is presided over by a prefect, and 
is divided into arrons., each under a sub- 
prefect. The arrons. are divided into 
cantons, and the cantons into corns, 
corresponding to an Eng. par. Paris Is 
in the D. of the Seine. 

Depew, Chaunoey Mitchell (1834-1928), 
Amer. politician, educ. at Yale Univ., and 
called to the Bar in 1850. His political 
career began in 1862. From 1899 to 1911 
he was U.S. senator (for New York). D. 
M^as chairman of the board of directors for 
3 railroads, including the New York 
Central and Hudson II. Railroad Company. 

Dephlegmator, section of a distilling 
apparatus which sejiarates vapours of 
diflferent boiling points, the leas volatile 
being condensed and returned to the still. 
The simplest form of D. is an elongated 
t>lain or bulbed tube emerging from the 
still in which condensation results from 
air-cooling, the surviving vapours roughly 
rt>prescnting the more volatile constitu¬ 
ents. The moat effective D., however, 
consists of a column of bulbs so arranged 
that the condensed vapoui*8 are tem¬ 
porarily retained, while the vaiiours from 
the still pass through them. The result 
is that an exchange is continuously 
effect(Ml between the more volatile con¬ 
stituents of the condensed liquid and the 
less volatile constituents of the vapours 
arising from the still. If the heat is 
suflleiontly regular, it is possible to tap 
distillates of dilTerent boiling points 
according to their distance from the 
source of heat. Other types of D.s con¬ 
sist of a packed column, bubble plate 
coliunn, or variables reflux head. 

Depilatories (from Lat. depilare, to pull 
out the hair), chemical agents, such as 
calcium hydro-sulphide, or a mixture of 
pitch, rosin, and lime, used for the removal 
of superfluous hair from the scalp, face, 
or other skin surface. Klectidc needle 
treatment, known as electrolysis, is the 
modern and most effective depilatory. 
Irradiation of the scalp with X-rays is 
used wiien complete removal of the hair of 
the lu^ad is necessary, as, for instance, in 
the treatment of lingworm. 

D*Epinay, Louise, see Epinay. 

Deploy, military expression, meaning 
literally to unfold. A gen. is said to 
1). or spread out his troops when he so 
alters their formation as to present a 
wider front to the enemy, his object being 
to have us many weapons as possible on 
the front and fighting line. 

Deportation, term revived during the 
First World War to describe the practice 
adopted by Oennany of deporting the 
civil pop. of an enemy country which had 
been occupied. This was carried out in 
Belgium, and the practice was adopted 
largely to secure what was in effect slave 
labour. On 3 Oct. 1916 a decree was 
issued from Ger. general H.Q. authorising 
Ger. military courts to deviort, for the 
purpose of forced labour, any unemployed 
Belgians. Thousands of men were oom- 
liellod to work in Germany, thus releasing 
men for service in the flela. During the 
Second World War Germany resorted to 
the same practice on an even larger scale, 
and the forced labour thus secured was 
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orsaoUted t]Qloro^gilness and brutality 
as a part #th6 Ger. war maobine. It is 
estiznaited l|iat some 3,000,000 Poles were 

S ut to foloed labour in Germany dm’ins 
tie course of the war. Over 1,000,000 
Poles were also deported to Russia in 
1939, and of these a number were later 
drafted into the Polish Army which was 
created in the U.S.S.R. to fight against 
Germany. France also suffered severely 
during the Ger. occupation, and the 
number of Frenchmen deported for 
labour in Germany amounted to 76^000. 
In 1943 there was also wholesale D. of 
Jews from Denmark at the hands of the 
Gers., and the civil pop. of Norway, too, 
suffered in the same way. After the war 
ended, Poland and the Soviet Union 
annexed Ger. ter. E. of the Oder-Neisse 
line, and the Ger. pop. in this area was 
deported in its entirety, in circumstances 
entailing considerable hardship. (See 
also Displaced Peusons.) For D. as a 
statutory punishment during the 17 th and 
18th cents, see Transportation. 

Deposit, in the law of bailments (bor¬ 
rowed from the Rom. law), signifies a 
movable thing which a man puis in the 
hands of another to keep till it is asked 
for, nothing being given to the deposi¬ 
tary for his custody of the thing. The 
benefit being entirely unilateral, the 
depositary is not liable for loss or de¬ 
terioration, provided he is not guilty of 
dishonesty or gross negligence. If, how¬ 
ever, he voluntarily undertook the 
custody of the thing, ho would be answer¬ 
able for loss or damage occasioned by 
only slight neglect. Money is said to 
be on D. with a banlcer as opposed to 
money on current account. The trans¬ 
action is really a loan, repayable by the 
banker on demand with or without interest, 
according to agreement. In contracts for 
the sale of land 1). moans a sum customarily 
given in part payment of the pm’chase 
money as a guarantee of good faith. 

Deposition. By the action of the various 
superficial or epigeiie agents of change 
(wind, sun, rain, running water, and frost) 
rooks are disintegrated and the material 
transported from place to place, finally 
forming the sev. deposits classified below. 
Aeolian deposits are those deposits formed 
by the action of the wind. Examples of 
these are the sand dunes which occur on 
our coasts and the remarkable loess 
found in the valley of the RhOne and ex¬ 
tending over the whole of central Europe. 
River ^/posits occur in banks and terraces. 
The sediment carried by the riv. in sus¬ 
pension is laid down where the current is 
slackest along the riv. course. Thus, 
alluvial fans and cones are formed at the 
bases of hills where there is a sudden 
decrease in the gradient of the riv. When 
a stream reaches a lake or the sea, its 
current is destroyed and the sediment in 
suspension is di*opped, giving rise to deltas 
and Uacustrine deposits.’ The main 
types of riv. deposits are alluvial cones 
and fans, alluvial plains, deltas, and 
levees. Glaci.al deposits are occasionally 
of considerable thickness, as in terminal 
moraines (see Glaciers). Laevsirine 
deposits may be mechanically formed, as 


when sediment is deposited from rtvs., or 
may be ohemioally or organically formed. 
The chemically formed deposits are 
chiefly deposits of sodium chloride and 
carbonate and sulphate of lime, caused 
by supersaturation of the waters due 
to evaporation. The organically formed 
deposits may be formed from calcaroous 
shells or from the siliceous remains of 
diatomaceous plants. Marine deposits 
are of the greatest importance, and may 
be divided into 2 classes: (1) shore or 
littoral deposits; and (2) deep-sea deposits. 
The former consist of gravel, sand, or 
mud brought down by rivs. or worn off 
the coasts by wave action, or of limestone 
made up of the calcareous shells or skele¬ 
tons of the coastal faima. The materhiJ 
brought down by rivs., if not directly 
deposited to fonn deltas, may bo carried 
out and deposited on the sea bottom. 
The deposits thus formed may vary, 
alternately coarse and flne, according to 
the state of the riv.; but the material 
sorted by wave action is generally 
arranged in order of coarseness, gravel 
nearest the coast, then sand, then fine 
mud and silt. These mechanical deposits 
are found fi*inging the land to a distance 
of from 100 to 200 m. out to sea, corre^- 
sponding more or less with the 100- 
fathom submarine contour. On the 
outer edges of this fringe are found the 
blue, red, and green, and the volcanic 
muds, together with some deep-sea sands 
carried out by strong currents from the 
continental shelf. Beyond this depth we 
find the second class of marine deposits. 
These are chiefly organic, and are either 
calcareous or siliceous. The Globigerina 
ooze, which (X'rmrs throughout the 
Atlantic Ocean and in parts of the Indian 
and Pacific Oceans, consists of the cal¬ 
careous shells of Foramlnifora, which live 
at the surface of the water, but which 
after death sink and accumulate upon the 
ocean floor. Beyond a depth of about 2 
m. this ooze is not found, since the shells 
are dissolved before they reach the 
bottom. On the ocean floor in the dco]>ci‘ 
parts, below 2i m., are found the siliceous 
oozes, i.o. the radiolarian and dlatorna- 
ceous UOZ 08 . The former is made up of 
the siliceous shells of Radiolaria, and is 
found in the E. Indian Ocean and in the 
Pacific. The latter, consisting of tli(i‘ 
siliceous frustules of diatoms, is found in a 
wide belt encircling the S. Ocean. Bed 
clay is a red-brown deposit, and consists of 
the insoluble residue of Foraminifera, 
luanganeso nodules, glauconite crystals, 
pumice, volcanic and meteoric dust, and 
phosphatic nodul(;s. It is found in the 
deepest parts of the oceans below 2500 
fathoms, and contains fossils surdi as the 
teeth of sharks and the ear bones of 
whales. The greater part of the floor of 
the Pacific Ocean is covered by the red 
clay, which is the most widely spread 
oceanic deposit. For classification of 
deep-sea deposits see Sir John Murray’s 
Report of Oiallenger Expedition, 1891. 

Deposition, in law, the written testimony 
of a witness in a judicial proceeding. D.s 
before a magistrate are the sworn state¬ 
ments or affirmations of those who are 
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cognisant of the tacts relating to a crime 
for which some person has been arrested, 
These statements are committed to 
writing by the magistrate’s clerk, and 
read over and signed by the witness 
making them and by the magistrate. 
Snoh D.s are not evidence at the trial of 
the accnsod, but those of a witness who is 
dead or too ill to travel are evidence. 
D.s, whether in favour of or against the 
prisoner, may be taken before the com¬ 
mitting magistrate in the presence of the 
prisoner, and subsequently given in 
evidence at the trial. To perpetuate the 
testimony of persons whose death is 
apprehended, or wiio are dangerously ill, 
a magistrate has power to take their 
evidence down in writing and transmit it 
to the proper quarter to be read at the 
trial In the event of the deponent proving 
unable to appear. In all these cases the 
prisoner must be given an opportunity of 
cross-examining the deponent at the time 
tiie D. is taken. In civil cases, unless 
the court orders otherwise, witnesses, 
must give oral evidence. In interlocu¬ 
tory proceedings (q.v.), some actions in 
the Chancery Div. (q.v.) and the Divi¬ 
sional ('ourt of Queen’s Bench Div., and 
applications in the divorce court for 
rnalntenauoc and custody, evidence is 
given on atlidavit. 

Deposition of Clergymen is usually the 
ifisult of immorality, matrimonial in¬ 
fidelity, or heresy. It involves the loss of 
benefleo and holy orders, and is adminis¬ 
tered by the ecck's. (M)urts of the Angli(;an 
and Scottish Churches, 

Depreciation, see Book-keepinu. 

Depression, sec Insanity, 

Depression, Cyclonic, see Metkuuolooy. 

Depression of the Land, see Subsidence. 

Depretis, Agostino (1813-S7), H, states¬ 
man. He joined Mazzinl’s Young Italy 
luovoment as a young man. At first he 
was an op])oncnt of Cavour, but later 
supported him, and Avas sent by (favour 
to attempt a reconciliation with (lari- 
ha Idi in Sicily (1860). Bis premiorKhip 
dates, with one brief interval, from 1876 
to 1887. Though his administration ^vas 
man’cd by extravagance in finance he was 
instrumental in enlarging the Huffrago and 
in creating the Tiiple Alliance. 

De Profundis (Lat. ‘out of the depths’), 
title and first words of Ps. exxx. (V'ulgate 
C^XXIX), one of the 7 penitential psalms. 
In the Kora, rite it forms part of the 
ofhoe for the burial of the dead, for whom 
It is oft(;n recited. 

Deptford (meaning ‘deep ford’), pari, 
and metropolitan bor. of London, on the 
S. bank of the Thames immediately W. of 
Clreenwieh. It was a fishing vil. wdien 
Henry VIIT founded tlie shipbuilding yard 
here in 1512 (closed in 1809), which, 
together with the yard at Woolwich, 
pi*oved to be of paramount importance in 
the development of the Boyal Navy, and 
which led to rapid development of D. into 
a tu. The royal victualling yard of the 
navy w^as eattib. hei*e in 174.5. Among 
historic events in I>. are Drake’s I’cception 
of knighthood, Marlowe’s death in a 
tavern brawl, and l^eter tlio Great's 
residence at .Tolm Evelyn’s house. It is a 
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bor. of many streets and few^ open spaces, 
but there is a park of 11 ac. on the site of 
Evelyn’s house. Goldsmiths’ College, a 
technical school founded In 1891 by the 
Goldsmiths’ Company, is now incor¬ 
porated in London Univ. The tu 
originally consisted of 2 pars., but that of 
St Nicholas is now in the bor. of Green¬ 
wich. D. returns 1 member to I^arlia- 
ment. Area 1564 ac.; pop. 73.800. 

Depth Charge, explosive device for 
sinking hostile submarines. It is a case 
containing a lilgh explosive charge ignited 
by a hydrostatic valve. This valve can 
be set to tlie required depth below the 
sirnface. irven if the explosion fails to 
sink the siii^inarine it may be sufficient to 
force it to rise to the surface, when it 
may be sunk by gun fire. A D. C. may 
either be released from an inclined chute 
or projected by a mortar. The second 
method has the advantage that it enables 
the charge to be fired at its objective, 
instead of delaying action until the vessel 
rciaclies the point whore the submarine 
Is located. Between 30 and 40 Ger. 
submarines were svmk by D. C.s in the 
First W'orld War, and they were used 
with success by the R.N. in the Second 
World W^ar. 

De Quincey, Thomas (1785-1859), 
critic and essayist, h. Manchester. The 
aristocratic ‘ De ’ was assumed by himself, 
his father, a merchant, wdiom he lost 
wliilo he was still a child, having been 
known by the name of Quincey. His 
Autobiogravliic Sketches ^ve a vivid 
picture of his early years at the family 
residen(.*e of Greenheys, and show him as 
a highly imaginative and over-sensitive 
child. He was educ. at Bath Grammar 
School, next at a private school in Wilts., 
and in 1801 was sent to Manchester 
Grammar School, from which he ran away, 
and for some time rambled in W’ales. 
Tiring of this, he went to London in 1802“ 
and led a Bohemian life. His friends, 
thinking it time to interfere, sent him In 
1803 to Worcester College, Oxford. This 
did not, however, x)i’eclude brief Interludes 
in London, on one of which he made his 
first acquaintance with opium, which was 
to play so disastrous a part In his future 
life. In 1807 he became acquainted with 
(’oleridge, Wordsworth, and Southey, and 
soon afterwards with Charles Lamb. 
He paid various visits to the Lakes, and 
in 1809 settled at Townend, Grasmere, 
where he pursued his studies, becoming 
gradually more and more enslaved by 
opium. His marriage to Margaret Simp¬ 
son, daughter of a former, took pleme in 
1816. 

Up to this time he had written nothing, 
but had been steeping his mind in Gcr. 
metaphysics and out-of-the-way learning 
of various kinds; but in 1819 he sketched 
out Prolegomena of all Future Systems of 
Political Kcanomy, which, however, was 
never finished. In the same year he 
acted os editor of the Westmorland 
Gazette, His true literary career began 
in 1821 with the pub. in the London 
Magazine of The Conffssiona of an Knalish 
Opium-Eater. Thereafter he produced a 
long scries of articles, some of them 
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almost on t|io scale of books» in Black' 
wood*8 and Taifs magazines, the Edin- 
Imrgh Liicra.m Gazette^ and Hoag*8 
Instructor. These include ‘Murder Con¬ 
sidered os One of the Fine Arts,’ 1827, 
and, in his later and more important 
period, ‘Suspiria de Profundis,’ 1845, 
‘The Spanish Military Nun,’ 1847, ‘The 
English Mail C’oach’ and ‘The Vision of 
Sudden Death,’ 1849. In 1853 ho began a 
collected od. of his works, which was the 
main occupation of his later yea»*s. 11 chad 
in 1830 brought his family to Edinburgh, 
which, except for 2 years, 1841-3, when 
he lived in Glasgow, was his home till 
his death. In 1837, on his wife’s death, 
he placed the children in the neighbouring 
village of Lasswade, while he lived in 
solitude, moving from one dingy lodging to 
another as each in turn became choked 
up with an jmcumulation of papers. At 
the time of his death there were 6 such 
seta of lodgings, on all of which he was 
paying rent. 

Do Quincey stands oiit among the 
masters of style in the Eng. language. 

In his greatest passages, as in the ‘Vision 
of Sudden Death ’ and the ‘ Dream Fugue, ’ 
the cadence of his elaborately piled-up 
sentences falls like cathedral music, or 
gives an abiding expression to the fleeting 
pictures of his most gorgeous dreams. IDs 
character unfortunately bore no correspon¬ 
dence to his intellectual endowments. 
His moral system had in fact been 
shattered by indulgence in opium. His 
appeorauce and manners have been thus 
described: ‘A short and fragile, but well 
proportioned frame; a shapely and com¬ 
pact head; a face beaming with intel¬ 
lectual light, with rare, almost feminine, 
beauty of feature and complexion; a 
fascinating courtesy of manner; and a 
fulness, swiftness, and elegance of silvery 
speech.’ The standard ed. of his works, 

14 vols., 1889- 90, was by Prof. D. Masson, 
who also wrote a life in 1881. See also 
lives by II. A. Page, 1877 ; ,1. Hogg, 1895: 

M. Elwin, 1935; end H. A. Eaton, 193(>. 

Dera Ismail Khan, tn of Pakistan, from 
which roads lead in various directions to 
the hills of the frontier. Thei’e arc 
interesting remaiFis near by suggesting an 
old Hindu kingdom. 

Derain, Andrd (1880 1954), Fr. painter, 
b. Chatou. Ho studied painting in Paris 
and in 1899 met Matisse. He joined with 
Matisse and Vlaminck in the free use of 
briglit colour that caused them to be 
described as ‘Les Fatives. ’ After 1918 
he painted in the S. of France and Italy. 

In his later work he sought old master 
ualitios. He also illustrated books and 
©signed for the stage. Sec E. Fuui*e, 
Derain, 1923. 

Derating Act, see Rates and Rating; 
Local Gov^eunment Financ’e. 

Derayeh, see Daraiyeh. 

Derbent (Persian Derbend), tn on W. 
shore of Caspian Sea, 150 m. N W. of Baku, 
the second industrial and cultmul centre 
of Daghestan (q.v.). it has an anct 
citadel and mosques. It was founded in 
the 6th cent, by Pereians, and has been 
Russian since 1800. Pop. (1926) 23,000 
(c. 1914, 33,000). 
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Derby, Earls of, an Eng. title which has 
been borne by the family of Stanley since 
1485. Earlier it had been held by the 
family of Ferrers. The family of Stanley 
is of very considerable antiquity. Thomas, 
2nd Baron Sfanlcj/ (r. 1435-1504), wus 
created earl of J). in 1485, for his services 
at Bosworth, where he crowned the victor. 
Edward Stanley, 3rd carl (1508-72). took 
ii i)rominent part in political and military 
affairs. Ho was a commissioner at the 
trial of Lady Jane Grey, and a privy 
councilllor under 3 sovereigns. Henry 
Stanley, Ith earl (1531- 93), inaiTied in 
1555 Margaret ClilTord, granddaughter of 
Mary Tudor, sister of Henry Vlli. He 
was a commissioner at the trial of Mary 
Queen of .Scots (1586); 2 years later ho was 
sent on a mission to Spain, and on his 
return was aT>point(*d loid high steward. 
Of the successors to the earldom, Edward 
Georqe Geoffrey Stanley, 14th earl (1799 
1869), Avas the most notable. He was 5. 
Knowsley and educ-. jit Eton and (3irist 
Church, Oxford. Entering Purliamcnt 
as a Whig in his 23rd yesar, he was ap¬ 
pointed by (banning in 1827 undor- 
I secTetary for the colonics, an ofru‘c he 
retained under Goderich. In th(‘ Gn^y 
administration (183(1) he became chief 
secretary for Ireland. He left the V higs 
in 1834 and in 1841 accepted the colonial 
secretaryship under Peel, but resigned in 
1844 over the free trade issiK'. In 1 844 he 
went to tlie House of iiords as Lord 
Stanley. It Avas not until 1851 that lu* 
succeeded to the eaildom. In the follow¬ 
ing year he formed a pi otectionist adndnl- 
stration. in VAdiich Disraeli was chancellor 
of the exchcfiuer. ’I’his administration 
held office only a few months; and 1>. 
became prime ministcT again in I^ib. 1858, 
but his second ministry only lasted 16 
months. D. became prime minister for 
the third and last time in 1866, hut 2 years 
later ill-health forced him to resign, and 
he was succeeded by Disraeli. As a. 
stattwnan D. was not outstanding; ho 
Avas, hoAV(wer, a. first-class sjxuikcM* and a 
very fine lilassieal scholar. A good deal 
of the credit given to him by his con¬ 
temporaries. (^sptH-iidly in the reconstruc¬ 
tion and reorganisation of the (’onscrAU- 
tive ])arty jifter the fall of I^m;1, really 
belonged to Disraeli. His eld(‘st son, 
Edward Ileyiry Stanley, 15th earl (1826 
93), ©due. at Rugby and Trinity CoJlcge, 
Gamhridge, Avas also a statesman, Ibi 
Avas undtu’-secretary for foreign affairs 
in 1852, and colonial secretary in 1858. 
In D.’s third ministry he became foreigFj 
secretary, and retained that position ummr 
Disraeli. He suceecded to the earlclom 
ill 1869, and Avas again foreign seeretary 
under Disraeli (1874 8). H(‘ heeame a 

Liberal in 1880, and 2 years later becTune 
colotdal secretary undei* Gladstone; but 
he AA\'iH opimsed to Home Rule, and be¬ 
came leader of the Liberal Unionists in 
the House of Lords. Like his father la* 
Avas a good speaker, and it is to th(i credit 
of his sincerity that by leaving the 
(kinservatives in 1880 he sacriliced his 
succession to the premiership. He Avas 
succeeded by liis bi'otlier, Frederick 
A rthur Stan Icy/ (18 4 M 90 8), Ba ron Sia nley 
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of PreMon (created Aug. 1886). He was 
oduc. at Eton and waa M.F. for Preston, 
for N. Lantjs, and for Hlackpool siioees- 
sivelv from 1865 to 1886; a lord of the 
admiralty in 1868, financial secretary to 
the War (Jffice, 1874-7, to the Treasury, 
1877-8, s<‘cretary of state for war, 1878- 80, 
vice-president of cornmittc'c of ( ’ouncil on 
Education, 1885, secretary of state for 
colonies, 1885-6, i)rosident of boanl of 
trade, 1886-8, and govern or-general of 
Canada, 1888- 98. He was snccoedod hy 
bis oldt‘st son, Edward Gc^jrat' VUliem 
StanJeu (1865 1948), separately noticed 
ns 17th earl (s^c Derry). The 18th 
Earl D. is Eduard John Etnnley (b. 1918). 
He sucotH'ded his gi*andfather in 1948. 

Derby, Edward George Villiars Stanley, 
17th Earl of (1865-1948), jxilitician, cduc. 
at Wellijigt/on College, and served in 
Grenadier Cuards 1885-95. He was aide- 
de-camp to the govei'iior-general of 
Canada (his father), 1889-91. J). rctiinicd 
from (U\nada in 1891, ami in 1892 was 
elected as a l^nionist for the Westhough- 
ton div. of Lancs, and sat for tlic c<m- 
slittiency until 1906. Two years after 
his election ho was appointed a junior 
lord of the Treasury. During the S. 
African war he was first chief press censor 
and later i>ri\ate sc^crotary to Lord 
Koherts. He hecame financial secretary 
t<i the War Oftict' in 1900, and in 190^1 ho 
was a[)pointed postmaster-general with a 
seat In tin* cahinet- an ofilce which ho 
held until 1905. In 1908 he succeeded to 
the earldom. .\s dirccLu'-gcneral of 
mu’uiting during 1915-16, first umler 
liOrd Kitchener and later under Lloyd 
George, he i*erformcd (»nc of Ids most 
conspicuous i)uhlic serviccis l»y organising 
what caim* to b<* kfunvii as the D. scheme 
of voluntary enlistincnl.- -tlic enhninating 
effort, made hy tin* lirst <*.oal{ti >n gov. in 
the f irst Wcnld War to adhere t(» the 
volimtary jiritieiple. Wlieii Lloyd Geoige 
formed the second eoalilion gov. i!i D<'e. 
1916, 1). hecjinu* sc'oretary of state for war. 
Early in 1918 h<‘ was appoi!»t{‘d Hril. 
amhas. in Pan's, and remained there ft»r 
nearly 2 years. Wlien Honar Law 
Ix'eame prime minister of a ('onservalive 
gov., which most of the ex-cabinet 
ministers of his party were dc'barred fnnn 
joining by tlieir loyalty to tla^ e»edition, 
D. returned (1922) to his ohi post as w'ar 
minister and only retired with the defeat 
and rcsignatio!) of the first J laid win 
cahinet in .Ian. 1924. That was his last 
cabinet olficc, and therewith his political 
career ended, for he waiv(>d his claims 
to further w'hen the ex-(‘oaliUon 

Conservative's returned to tla’t fold. D. 
was a gnnit patron of tin' turf. His 
horses were .sucfx'ssful in many of the 
rent evemts midor tJie rules of the 
ockey <fiub, hut it was not until 1924 
that he won the Derby with San.sovino; 
in 193;i he was again successful wdth 
Hyperion, one of tlie bt'st horses in 
thoroughbred hist. He took the 1912 
substitute ra<!e with "Watling Street. 

Derby, itarl., municipal, and co. bor.. 
and CO. tn. of Derbyshire, England, on the 
It. Derwent, 125 m. from London. The 
form D. is derived from the Dan. name 


Deoraby given to a former Anglian settle¬ 
ment. Tip to the Domesday survejr D. 
w'os a market tn, and the defensive earth¬ 
works and keep erected under William the 
Conqueror were known as Copecastle, 
denoting ‘market castle.’ Later the 
right to have a merchant guild was con¬ 
firmed, together with a monopoly in 
cloth-dyeing. Records show that D. sent 
its first 2 bor. members to Edw^ard I’s 23rd 
parliament in 1295. Half the total pop. 
of the r5o. died duiing the Hlack Death 
(1349), and the plague of 1592 caused 
further widespread sufl'ering in D. D.’s 
ciiarter avjis confirmed sev. times, and in 
James I’s reign 6 fairs w’ci*e permitted. 
In 1637, under a charter of Charles 1, 
local gov. wa.s vested in a mayor, 9 aider- 
men, and a number of brethren and 
burgesses, and the number of fairs 
permitted v, as increased to 7- D.’s last 
charter was granted in 1682 by 
Charles 11. The tn began to emerge as a 
manufa.<*tnring centiv at the end of the 
17th cent., and in 1717 Jolm Lombe 
introduced Enghiud’s first silk mill, on 
the banks of the Derwent. The opening 
of the D. canal (1836) gave an impetus to 
imhistry, and 3 years later the railway 
reached D.. the lino at first running 
bctw’ecn Nottingham and D. only. Soon 
afterwards the Hirminghain, Gloucester, 
and D. Junction j-ailway was opened, and 
in 1841 1). was linked hy rail to Leeds. 
t)n Ihc amalgamation of the separate 
companies into the Midland Haihvay 
(’omj>any D. became its H.Q., and tliis 
w’as to a fleet the in’s later development. 
D. has numerous historic and impressive 
buildings. Dominating the top of St 
Mary’s Gate is D. cathedral, dedicated 
All Saints, standing in Queen Street, the 
second highest (210 ft) par. church in 
England. Tlic 16tli-ccnt. tower is a fine 
example of Gotliic architecture. D.’s 
iriain thoroughfare, St Peter's Street, 
takes its name from the anet church 
sUuniing there, I of 6 D. churches 
Tiumtioncd in Domesday Hook. It is nc»w 
largely ]^<*rpendieular in style, with some 
Norman h'atures. (Other tihurches are 
St Alkiimnd’s (decorated), i*obuilt in 
1846; St AVerhurgh’s, named after 
^^’c^bu^gha, daughter of the king of 
Mercia, the church where Dr Johnson 
married Mrs Porter (9 July 1735). The 
chief Horn. Catholic church is St Mary’s, 
designed hy Pugin. In the Wardwick is 
the free library and museum, the latter 
notable for the Ihinee (imrlie room with 
memories of the invasion by the Young 
ITcU'iider. The museum and art gallei'y, 
together with the library in the same 
building, were |»reseiited to the tn in 1878 
by Michael Thomas Hass, M.P.. and the 
art gallery was extended in 1914-15. At 
St Mary’s Gale is tbe co. hall, built in 
1060, and modernised in 1866, though the 
facade remains unaltered. Features of 
old 1). inriude the ‘Dolphin,’ an over- 
haiigiog black-and-white inn of 15.30; D. 
school, first nientioned in a charter of 
1160 (though the present building dates 
from 1554), where Flamsteed w^aa a pupil; 
the fii'st Methodist preaching house in St 
Michad's Lane; the tall square tower, 
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with arched aj|d canopied of John 
Iiombe’s 8#: naHl; the chapel of St Mary’s 
of the Brlggre, dating from the 13th cent.; 
and the mnse in Exeter Street where 
Herbert Speaoor was b. There are 3 
nursery, 52 primary, 19 secondary modem 
and 4 granimar schools, and 1 junior 
oolite of art. The D. College of Art for 
advanced courses in art is administered 
by the local authority. A school of 
science was commenced in 1870 and is 
now called the D. Technical College. 
The D. training college, founded 1850 by 
the diocese of Lichfield, became in 1927 
the 13., Southwell, and Lichfield College. 
Institutions include Queen Street baths, 
bunt in 1932; the Royal Infirmary, the 
hospital for women, and 4 other hospitals. 
Features of modem D. created under the 
central improvements scheme are the 
council house, the bus station, the River¬ 
side Gardens, Morledge Market, and the 
cattle market. The oldest park belonging 
to the corporation is the Arboretum, given 
to the til in 1840, and laid out by the 
architect J. G. Loudon; other parks 
include Darley Abbey (60 ac.), Morkeaton 
Park (200 ac.); the Racecourse Park (125 
ac.); Riverside Gardens, which, like the 
Arboretum, is in the midst of a densely 
built-up area; the municipal sports 
ground; and various miscellaneous parks 
and recreation grounds. The airport at 
Uuraaston, 5 m. from D., is owned and 
controlled by the D. Corporation. 

I), is a great industrial centre, renoumed 
for the quality of its engineering products. 
As H.Q. of the old Midland railway it soon 
bec€une an important railway centre, not 
only for operational and administrative 
purposes, but by virtue of the large 
locomotive, carriage, and wagon works 
built near the station. After 1900 the 
process of industrial expansion continued, 
with the ostab. of the gi'oat Rolls-Royce 
factory in 1906. Although D. is not one 
of the largest of midland industrial tns, 
there is considerable diversity of indus¬ 
tries: aero engines, aircraft components, 
iron castings, artificial silk, plastics, sugar 
refining, electric motor's, cables, can¬ 
making machinery, power presses, mining 
equipment, steam units for electric- 
power plants, hosiery, rayon, narrow 
fabrics, and tapes, porcelain (Royal Crown 
Derby porcelain), paints and chemicals. 

D. is governed by a council of 64 mem¬ 
bers, of whom 16 are aldermen, elected by 
the councillors, who number 48, and are 
elected by the citizens. 

D. is the seat of a bishop (see created 
1927). The bor. is divided into 2 pari, 
constituencies. Pop. (est.) 200,000, in¬ 
cluding suburbs. 

Derby. Between 1745 and 1750 a 
factory was founded at V. producing a 
soft-paste porcelain (q.v.), under Wm 
Duesbury, who d. 1786. From 1786 to 
1811 it continued to produce a fine 
oroelain, known as ^Crown Derby’ 
ecause of the mark used, and from 1811 
to 1848 a bone china known as ‘Bloor 
Derby’ (because it was owned by Robert 
Bloor), the decoration of which marked a 
fall from tlie liigh artistic standards. 
After the Old Derby Works closed in 


1848, some of the potters estab. a small 
factory in King Street, Derby, whicdi 
lasted to 1870. An entirely new com¬ 
pany opened in 1876, called the *Roval 
Crown Derby Porcelain Company,’ which 
makes a Idgh-quallty china ware (q.v.). 
See J. Haslem, Ttte Old Derby China 
Factory, 1876; F. B. Gilhaspy, Croton 
Derby, 1951. See Biscuit. 

Derby Stakes, celebrated horse-race, 
instituted by the earl of D. in 1780. The 
D. is a sweepstake of 100 sovereigns each, 
50 sovereigns forfeit If declared by the 
Tuesday in the week before running, or 
10 sovereigns only if declared by the first 
Tuesday in July in the year before 
running. I"ive thousand sovereigns, in¬ 
cluding a gold trophy, is added to the 
swoepstake-8, the winner taking 85 per 
cent, the 2nd 10 per cent, and the 3rd 
5 per cent of the total stakes. The race 
Is run on the 2nd day of the summer 
meeting at Epsom, Surrey, falling some¬ 
times in May, sometimes in June; on D. 
Day the road from London is covered by a 
oontinnous stream of trafiic. Thei-o is 
also a D. run every spring at Churchill 
Downs, the famous race track in Louis¬ 
ville, Kentucky, U.S.A.; the winner 
T-eceivos $10,000. See Horse-racing. 

Derbyshire, midland co. of England, 
bounded by Yorks, Cheshire, Stafl'ord- 
shire, Leicestershire, and Notts. D. con¬ 
tains numerous antiquities, including the 

{ ire-historic circle of Arbor Low, the most 
mportant in England after Stonehenge 
and Avebury. Other places of interest 
are the ruined abbeys of Dale and 
Beauchief, the Saxon crypt at Renton, 
and the mansions Haddon Hall, Hard¬ 
wick Hall, and Chatsworth House 
(magnificent seat of the dukes of Devon¬ 
shire). The co. was nssociatod with the 
retreat of Prince Charles Edward (1745) 
and the reversal of the Stuarts’ fortunes. 
The S. part of the co. is fertile, and 
produces cereals and root crops, but the 
N. is very i*ngged and inouiitRinons, and 
the Peak dist. providos some of the most 
picture8(ine scenery in England. Here, in 
the S. spurs of the Pennine chain, rise the 
numerous rivs. of the co., tribs. of the 
Mersey, Don, and Trent. After the 
Trent itself, whicli intersects the S. part 
of the CO., the chief rivs. are the Derwent, 
Wj'e, Dane, Ooyt, Dove, and Rother. In 
the neighbourhood of Buxton and Mat- 
lock are valuable medicinal mineral 
springs. One of the chief industries of 
the co. is coal-raining, chiefiy in the E.; 
other minerals and metals worked are 
iron, lead, zinc, barytes, fiuompar, and 
gypsum. Sandstone, marble, and pipe¬ 
clay for the potteries are also obtained. 
Sheep-farming is extensively carried on 
in the N. hills, while the S. plains form a 
noted corn-growing and dairy-fanning 
dist. Other industries are porcelaiu, 
silk, cotton, hosiery, iron, woollen, lace, 
and elastic-web manufs. The chief tns 
are Derby (the co. tn), Matlock, Buxton, 
Chesterfield, Glossop, Ilkeston, and Long 
Eaton. D. returns 9 members to Parlia¬ 
ment, 2 for the bor. of Derby and 7 for the 
co. Area 643,572 ao. (land and inland 
water); pop. 826,000. 
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Deroeto, or Atarffttis, Gk forms for a 
Syrian combination of A tar and Atd, 
names of a (goddess worshipped in Syria, 
and possibly of Lydian orli^n (cf. C5ybele, 
Attis). The main shrino at Hierapolis is 
described in detail by Lucian {De Dm 
Syr a), Gk writers teU a lef?end of her as 
half‘fish (Diodorus Siculus, li, 4). She is ap¬ 
parently equivalent to Astarte (q.v.) and 
was worshipped like her with sexual rites, 
her priests (Galli) belnjf eunuchs, self- 
castrated in a relierinus frenzy at her 
orpries. The fish and dove were sacred to 
her as to Astu,rtc. 

Dercum, Francis Xavier (1856-1931), 
Amer. neiiroloffist, h. Philadelphia. In 
1888 he described the disease known os 
D.’s disease (Adiposis dniorosa). His 
chief works are Clinical Manual of Menial 
JXseases, 1913; Biology of the Internal 
Secretions^ 1924; and Physiology of the 
Mind, 1925. Modern treatment of cer¬ 
tain mental disorders owes much to D.’s 
pioiieerinsr work in showinp: tlie relation¬ 
ship between such diseases and the 
endocrine plands. 

Derecske, tn of Hunpary, in Hajdu- 
Bihar co., 10 m. SSW. of Debrecen (q.v.). 

It has a trade in cereals, livestock, and 
tobac*.co. Pop. 10,500, 

Dereham, East, mrkt tn of England, in 
Norfolk, 16 m. NW. of Norwich. There 
are iron foundries, malt-houses, and c 
furniture factory^ A monument has 
been erf'cted to Wm Cowper, the T>oet, 
who took up his rosidonce here in 1796, 
and is buried hero. (feorpro Borrow was 6. 
here in 1803. Pop. 0571. 

Derelict, term in Ensr. law, denotinpr any 
property which the owner has deserted or 
wilfully cast awny. It is most commonly 
applied to a ship abandoned by the capt. 
and erew. The first coniors to a wreck 
can claim RalvH«:e from the C’rown or 
from the persons who hav(^ n riprht to 
uTiclaimed D. vessels. Land reclaimed 
from the sea is said to bo 1). (i.e, forsaken 
by the sea, from Lat. derelinguere), and 
bolonjrs either to the owm^r of the adjoin- 
inp: lands, supposiiiir it is given up 
gradually, or to the Oowu in case of a 
sudden and considerable recession of the 
sea. 

Derg, Lough, 4 m. NW, of T’ettigoe, co. 
Douegal, Itei). of Ireland, is 3 m. long by 
2 J m. broad, with an area of 24 sq. m. It 
has a beautiful aspect, in sjdto of its wild 
surroundings, being studded with many 
small is. Saint's Is. has the remains of a 
ruined priory. Station Is., the reputed 
scene of St Patrick's purgatory, is one of 
tile most celebrated holy places in 
Ireland, being visited by pilgrims from all 
over the world between 1 June and 
15 Aug. 

Derham, William (1657-1735), philoso¬ 
pher and divine, b. Stoulton, near 
Worcester. In 1696 be pub. The Artificial 
Ctockmaker, and from 1711 to 1712 he w'as 
Boyle lecturer. His other w^orks ani 
Physico-Theology, 1713; Asfro-Theolog}/, 
1715; Christo-Theology, 1730; and A 
Defence of the Church 's Right in JAiasehold 
Estates, 1731. 

De Rivera, Prime, see Pktmo. 

Dermatine, mineral compound with a 
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sp. gr. of 2 • 1, foimd in Waldheim, Sapjcony, 
and consisting of silica, magnesia, pro¬ 
toxide of iron, and water. It is reni- 
form, stalaotitic, brittle, and resinous, 
coloured blackish-green with yellow 
streaks. 

Dermatitis, inflammation of the skin. 
See Skin, Diseases, 

Dermamiogy (Gk derma, skin), the 
science of the treatment of the skm and 
skin diseases. See Skin. 

Dermestidae, a family of Coleoptera, 
contains numerous species of beetles 
which are harmless when adult, but in the \ 
larval stage do much damage to the col¬ 
lections of naturalists, and aye particularly 
destructive to skins. 

Derna, cofist tn in Cyrenaioa. It is 
situated on a bay which is frequently ii>- 
accessible during spring and winter, in an 
oasis of date palms and bananas. After 
Benghazi it is the most important settle¬ 
ment in Cyronaica. The tn changed 
hands sev. times (iiu*ing the campaigns in 
N. Africa in the Second World War. It 
was captured by the Brit, on 30 Jan. 1941, 
and reoccupied by the Italians on 8 April, 
recaptured on 22 Dec., and again re- 
occupied by the Ger. and It. armies on 
7 Feb. 1942. It finally fell to the Allies 
in the Eighth Array advance after El 
Alamein in Nov. 1942. Pop. 21,547. 

De Robeck, Admiral Sir John Miohael 
(1862-1928), 2rid son of 4th Baron de 
R. of Oownan (orange, Naas. Eire. 
Entered the R.N. n,s a cadet, 1875; capt., 
1902, rear-admiral, 1911. Vice-admiral, 
1917, admiral of the fleet, 1925. At the 
outbreak of the First World War was 
appointed to couiinand of 9th Cruiser 
Squadron, and was ongfvged in the 
protection of commerce on the Flnisterre 
station, wdiere he captured the N.-Ger. 
Lloyd steamer Schlesien. He was ap¬ 
pointed second in command of the fleet 
at the Dardanelles early in 1915, and 
succeeded to the chief command on 
16 Mar. 1915. At the end of 1916 he wa« 
aT^pointed to command the 2nd Battle 
Squadron of the Grand Fleet, a position he 
retained to 1919, w^hen be was appointed 
commander-in-chief of the Mediterranean 
fleet. At the same time he was Brit, 
high commissioner at Constantinople 
ponding the signature of Turkey to the 
police tit‘aty. In 1922 he was appointed 
commandcr-iu-ciiief of the Atlantic fleet 
and held that position until 1924. 

De Rougemont, Louis, real name Henri 
Louis Grin (1847-1921), pseudo-explorer, 
native of Greasy, Switzerland. Became 
known first through his address to the 
anthropological section of the Brit. Asso¬ 
ciation, on 9 Sept. 1898, in wliich he 
claimed to have lived for 30 years among 
the Australian aborigines. His imaginary 
adventures in company with an Eskimo 
named Etukishuk were pub. serially in the 
fVidc World, Magazine. His complete 
exposure as an impostor was made in the 
Daily Chronicle. 

D6rouldde, Paul (1846-1914), Fr. man of 
letters and politician, b. Paris, studied 
law, and was called to the Bar in 1870. 
During the Fratioo-Prussian war ho was 
taken prisoner at Sedan. His Chants du 
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ftQldat, pub^ th 1872, achieved such from the prophet or one of his oom- 
oopularlty that in 1875 he pub. his panlons. A central convent was founded, 
Noiiiieaux Chants d*un soldat. Gounod daughter houses ffrew out of it and sent 
wrote the music for his patriotic hymn, their contributions to the head. A 
Vive la France, which was sung at the member of such an order was a D. and 
exhibition of 1878. His name is especially there wore usually lay brothers in addition 
associated with the Linv^ des patriotes, to the full members. Often the headship 
which ho instituted In 1882. But when was kept in the founder’s family. Kacn 
he tried to use the organisation ^o promote order had its own ritual, a form of words 
the cause of Boulanger, he was obliged to often accompanied by actions; the object 
retire from his presidency. The league was to induce ecstasy in whic^h com- 
was suppressed by the gov. in 1889 as a munion with God was easier. Thus one 
political menace. Deputy for the first had its ritual dance, in another the 
time in 1889, ho became notori»)iis for the members ate live coals or gashed them- 
violenco of his anti-Dreyfus policy, solves with knives. A convent was 
Banished in 1900 for attempting to over- usually a centre for teaching and was 
throw the constitution, ho was allowed to often a civilising influence and a lodging 
retimn to Fi'ance in 1905. for travellers. The head of the Bek- 

Derpt, see Tartu. tashi order girded the sultan of Turkey at 

Derry, see LoNooNDKitUY. his accession with the sword of Othman, 

Dertosa, see Tortosa. and the Senussi was a x)oIitieal forces 

De Ruyter, Miohiel Adriaanszoon (1607- which gave a king to Libya. There wore 
1676), Dutch naval commander, b. also D.s who wore not attached to any 
Flushing, where there is a monument to order, and led a wandei’ing life, begging 
him in the Jakobskerk. A capt. in their way, often addicted to drugs. See 
1685, he was stationed some time in the O. Dupont and X. Copolaui, Les Covfriries 
E. Indies, and in 1647 sank a detachment religievaes musvhnancs, 1897; .1. K. 

of Algerian shiT)S off Sallee. In 1652 he Birge, The Bektashi Order of Dervishes, 
succeeded in preserving his convoy of 1937. 

merchantmen in spite of the conflict with Derwent: 1. Riv. of Giimhcrland, 
the Eng. fleet near Plymouth. During England, rising near Bow Fell and 
the war of 1652-4 de R. ably seconded So^ifell, and flowing N. and NE. to D. 
van Tromp, so that at the close of the Water and Basscntliwaite, then W'. 
stniggle the Dutch leaders had at least through a narrow valley past (kx'kermouth 
held their own against Blake and Monck. to the Solway Firth near Workington, a 
During the second Eng. war de R. total hmgth of 34 m. The water is 
obtained a narrow victory, after a grim wondeifully clear, but the D. is not 
fight, over Monck lu 1666, but w’as liimself navigable. 

obliged to retreat to Dutch harbours 2. Riv. of Derbyshire, England, rises in 
before Aysene a little later in the sa,mo Bleaklow Hill, N. of the l^cak, and 
year. But it was in 1667 that de R.’s flowing through a narrow valley, where it 
daring brought him his highest glory, for receives the Noe and Wye, flows 8. ptvst 
with de Witt he sailed up the Medway as Chatswortli, Matlock, and Beipcr into a 
far as Chatham, and there destroyed all hnv plain 8. of Derby. From here it 
the Eng. shipping. In 1659 he had aided flows 8E. in a very winding conrae, to join 
Denmark by conquering the Swedish fleet, the Trent near Sawle>', on the Lt'icester- 
lu 1672 he won some advantage over the shircborder, a total distance of about 60 m. 
combined Eng. and Fr. fleets in 8olebay, The riv. is not navigable except for xileusuro 
but in 1676, wliilst engaging in a desperate boats in certain reaciies near Matlock, 
encounter with the Fr. A dm. Duquesne at 3. Trib. of the R. Tyne, England, 30 m. 
Syracuse, he was mortally wounded. long, forming for part of its course the 

Dervish (Persian, derivation unknown), boundary between Northumberland and 
Before Islam was a century old, men co. Durham. 

adopted ascetic practlox^s; some fasted 4. Riv. of Yorks, Englaud, rising on the 
continuously, i.e. every other day through- Yorks moors, and flowing 57 m. 8. through 
out the year, and of one it was said that Malton to join the Ouse between Belby 
he always looked as if he were coming and Goole. 

from a funeral. Before the end of the Derwent Water, lake in the SW. of 
2nd cent, some led a communal life under Cumberland, England, 238 ft above sea 
a teacher, and a little later liouses were level, stretching for 3 m. to the 8. of 
built where men lived or met for i-oligiouB Keswick; greatest breadth 1 in., depth 
exercises in common. Many were not never exceeding 72 ft. Overlooked by 
satisfied with their Muslim public worship Ca.stlo Plead (530 ft), it is noted for its 
and sought additional ways of comnnining wild beauty, and especially for the 
with God, laying stress on His love for Moating Isle and the Lodore Falls near 
men and His desire to have men love Him. its head. Brandolhow, on the W. side, 
This broke down the barrier set by bought by public subscription In 1902- 
orthodoxy between God and man (viz. was the first National Trust propertv in 
‘nothing is like Him’) and sometimes led the Lake Dist. The Ruskin memorial on 
to pantheism and also to antinomianism Friar’s Crag was handed over to the trust 
when men claimed to be so near to God in 1900. 

that it did not matter what they did. In Derwentwater, James Radoliffe, or 
the 12th cent, brotherhoods were formed, Radolyffe, Earl of (1689-1716), a leader in 
each under a head who claimed to have the Jacobite rebellion of 1715, was cap- 
received a special instruction, handed tured and confined to the Tower of London 
down through a chain of transmitters after the rout at Preston. His youth 
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cmirtesy, bravery» and rank, the efforts of 
his friends, and ids own appeal for the 
kinsr’s mercy wore powerless to stay his 
execution in 1710 on Tower Hill. See life 
by F. J. A. Skoct, 1929. 

Derzhavin, Gavriil Romanovich (1743- 
IHIO), Unasian poet; he was minister of 
justice, 1802-5. His poetry is the 
hiprlu'st achjovement in Russia of the 
(VlaHsiciat school and is marked by 
KiiblimJty and vigour of thought and 
expression. His most famous work is the 
philosophical odo Ood. 

Desaguadero: 1. Riv. of I’eru and 

Bolivia, since 1904 part of the boundary 
of Bolivia. Tt drains (as the name 
implies) Lake Titicaca, and flows SK. for 
some 200 in. with gradually lessening 
volume to Lake Poopo. It gives its 
name to the valley dist. of the Andes, 
through which it llOAVS, It is navigable 
for small era ft. 

2. Riv. ill the W. of the Argentine; sec 
Salado, 2. 

Desaix de Veygoux, sec VEYOorix. 

Desart, Sir Hamilton John Agmonde> 
sham Cuffe, 5th Earl of and 7 th Baron, 

also Viseouiit Castle (hiff<*, <»f Desart, eo. 
Kilkenny (1848-1934), 2n(l son of 3rd 
earl. He was called to the Bar, 1872; 
solicitor to the Treasury and (lueen’s (and 
king's) proctor, 1894 1909; director of 
public prosecutions, 1894-1908. Suc¬ 
ceeded to peerage, 1898. During Ids 
tenure! of oflico he undertook the prosecu¬ 
tions in the following c<mscs r^i^Mrvs: 
Jara(*son Raid case; Juhez Balfour, of 
Tiiherator fraud notoriety: the Maybrick 
murder case; the moat farm murder; the 
trial of N(;il ('ream; and the Lord Russell 
bigamy cose in the House of Lords. 

Desaugiers, Marc Antoine Madeleine 
(1772 -1827), Fr. dramatist and song¬ 
writer, b. FrC'jns; lie fled from the terrors 
of the revolution to San Domingo, where, 
during tlie great Negro I’cbellion, he was 
<!Hptui*ed and almost lost his life. On his 
return to Franco in 1797 a storm of 
popular applause at once greeted his 
operas and comedies, which were pro¬ 
duced in rapid sueccission at the Thdati*c 
des Vari(‘t(5s and the Vaudeville. A 
higher literary merit belongs t(» some of 
his drinking songs and lampoons, which 
ho sang himself with considerable Mat 
in many Parisian salons. At his death he 
was manager of the Vaudeville. 

Desbarres, Joseph Frederick Wallet 
(1722-1824), engineer, h, in England of 
Huguenot parents. During the siege of 
Quebec he served as aide-de-camp to Ocn. 
Wolfe. The engineering operations dur¬ 
ing the (uuiqiiest of (.’anada which 
followed were under his charge, whilst 
from 1763 to 1773 ho surveyed the shores 
of Nova Scotia. He became lieutenant- 
governor first of Cape Breton (1784- 
1804), and afterwards of Prince Edward 
Is. (1805-13). 

Desborough, John (1608-80), soldier and 
statesman, b. Eltisley, Cainbs. In 1636 
he married Jane, sister of Oliver Oom- 
well, on whose side ho fought gallantly 
during the Civil war. He opposed Crom¬ 
well’s assumption of qnasi-rf»yal powers, 
however, although he himself sat in C’rom- 


well*s House of Lords, and after the 
protector’s death he became a strong 
artisan of Fleetwood. In 1660 and 1666 
e was imprisoned in the Tower for 
alleged intrigues against Charles II. 
Butler satirised him in Hudibras and the 
Parable of the Lion and Fox. 

Desborough of Taplow, Ist Baron, see 
Gkenfem., VSTljjam Henry. 

Descartes, Ren6 (Latinised as Ttenatus 
Cartesivs) (1596 -1650), Fr. philosopher, b. 
La Haye, Touraiiie, and erluc. at the 
Jesuit seijool of l^a Fldche. In 1617 he 
went to Holland aiui entered the array of 
Prince Maurice of Orange. In 1619 he 
entered tlio service of Bavaria, and while 
in winter quarters at Neuborg on the 
Danube found time for the reflections 
whicdi afterwards resulted in the JHscours 
de la niHhode. In 1625 he settled in I^aris, 
but went to the Netherlands in 1629, and 
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Engraving from the painting by Franz 
Hals 


lived there mainly until 1649. In 1650 he 
went to the court ()f Sweden at the invita¬ 
tion of Queen Christina, but ho d. at 
Stockholm within a few months. In 1666 
his body was removed to Paris, and in 
1819 transferred to St Germain-des-Pr^s. 
1>. is generally considered the ‘father of 
modern philosojjhy. ’ Even in his school¬ 
days he found it impossible to accept 
scholastic tradition and theological dogma 
as knowledge, and his first step towards 
evolving a philosophical system was to 
discard all books. In 1637 appeared the 
Di.scovrs de la mMhode, in which ho traees 
his ineiittil development from his eai’liest 
years to the point when he refused to 
believe anything unless it were supported 
by incontrovertible and absolute proof. 
Starting with doubt as the only sure test, 
he applied it to all that had hitherto 
passed as knowledge, and the only propo¬ 
sition which stood the test seemed the 
fact of his own existence. This he 
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fonniLlated as ‘Ootrito: ergo sum/ clearly 
desoribingr the relation between oonscious- 
ness and existence. From this he next 
concluded that * whatever is clearly and 
distinctly thought must be true/ whence 
he arrived at the idea of the existence of a 
Perfect Being, because from the intuition 
of our own imperfection we evolve the 
idea of perfection, and if the idea of perfec¬ 
tion is certain, then perfection must exist. 
The cardinal point in the pliilosophy of D. 
is the essential difference between spirit 
and matter, between thinking and extend¬ 
ing substances, into one of which classes all 
things fall, and which (',an in no way exert 
any influence upon each other or partake 
of each other’s attributes. The principles 
of the IHscours de la miihods are dealt with 
more fully in Meditaiiones de prima philo- 
aophia, 1641, and Privcipia philoaophiae^ 
1644. From philosophy he applied his 
principles to physics, and his celebrated 
theory of vortices, explaining the motions 
of the heavenly bodies, was only super¬ 
seded bv Newton’s theory of ^avitatlon. 
It waa in mathematics that I), achieved 
the most lasting results; he first recognised 
the real meaning of the negative roots of 
e qnations and founded anal y tical geometry, 
the application of algebra to ^ometry. 
Besid^ his philosophical and mathemati¬ 
cal treatises, D. was the author of TmW 
^3 passions de rdm^, 1649, for Queen 
Christina. olso CAMBurooE Platon - 
ISTS; Innate Ideas. Nee J. Millet, 
Descartes,, sa vifj ses traraux, ses d6coU‘ 
veriest 1867-71; K. Fischer, Descartes and 
his School (ICng. trans.), 1887; J>rscnrtes: 
his Life and 7'mss, and trails, of the chief 
works, by Elizabeth 8. Haldane, 1969-11; 
Cambridge Modem Historj/, vol. Iv, 1906, 
‘ Descartes and Cartosianisin ’; G. Milhaud, 
DcscarieSt Samrntt 1921; O. von Brot'k- 
dorff, DcscarieSt 1923; C, Adam and O. 
Milhaud, CorresjHmdonee, 1936-41: 1j. 

Brunechvitjg, Descartes et Pascal, 1945; 
and 8. V. Keeling, Destaries. 1948. 

Desoent (from Noi-man-Fr. discent), see 
in heredity, Darwinthm; iu lavs In¬ 
heritance; in sciencc5, BionoaT, 

Desohamps, Eustache (r. 1338-1419), 
Fr. poet, b. Vertos in Charnpngne, One of 
the victims of the siege of lihcims, he 
cherished to his death a bitter hatred of 
the Eng. nation. Besides serving in the 
Flom. VTirs ho is said to have sufl’ered 
imprisonment by the Saracens, and to 
have wandered through Syria and Egypt, 
Italy and Hungary. In 1360 he became 
vassal to Princess Isabella, and for some 
time he was huissier d'arwes to King 
Charles V. Indeed, the list of honourable 
oftiees he held under nearly all contem¬ 
porary princes attests his great popularity. 
The numerous virelays, satires, ballades, 
rondeaux, and farces of this roi de Laidim?, 
ae he styled liimself, wliicb were un- 
printed till 1832, justify his claim to be 
recognised as the tii*st lyric poet to write 
in modern Fr. His one epic poem was 
entitled Miroir de Mariage, and he wrote 
an Art of Poetry in prose, 1392, Ills com¬ 
plete works wore pub. by Q. de Saiiit- 
Hilaire and G. Itaynaud in 11 vols., 1878- 
1903. See E. Hoepffner, E\ JMschamps, 
Leben und Werke, 1904. 


Deschanel, l^mile Augiiste l&tienne 
Martin (1819-1904), Fr. man of letters, b, 
Paris, was appointed to the professorship 
of rhetoric at Paris. He was obliged to 
leave France because of the vehemenc<* 
with which he preached republican doc¬ 
trines in his CalfwHcisme. et Soeialisrne, 
1890. But in 1881 he was elected to the 
chair of modern languages in the College 
de France. Most of Ids x)uhs., e.g. Ixs 
Conrfisa.nes Greajues, 1854, Etwles snr 
Aristophanes, 1867, and Le Komantisme 
des classiques, 1882, deal with the litera¬ 
ture f>f the ancients. His son, I^aul Engine 
Louis (1896-1922), was president of the 
Fr. rep. in 1920. 

Deschutes, riv. of TT.S.A., rising on K. 
side of the Oascade Dfts. lt,8 course is 
chiefly NNE., and its length is about 24u 
m. It flows through a volcano disl., 
dividing Wasco co., and finally enters the 
Columbia R. It is used for power and 
irrigation. 

Deseronto, small tn of Ontario, Canada, 
situated on the bay of Quiutd, in Hastings 
CO., about 30 m. SW. of Kingston. Has 
trade in lumbering and fruit growing. 
Pop. 1645. 

Desert (L{it. desert urn, from descrere, to 
abandon), geographical tei-rn for a barren 
and uiiinh.abitcd dist. of large extent. The 
term may la? uwnl to include the Tundras 
or frozen plains fringing the Arctic regions, 
the givat icc-wastes of the Arctic and 
Antarctic contiiK'.nts, and sometimes the 
temporary wasU's or fltopi>es W'hich are 
covered with vegetation only for a few 
months in tl»e sining. ’riie name is more 
usually restricted, however, to the hoi, 
dry dists, of the low latitudes, wlujro the 
temT>K. are extreme', the rainfall ver\ 
scanty, and evaporation very rapid. 
These hot I).s occur in 2 belts encircling 
the earth; in the N. hemisphere there 
atret<;h the great Sahar'a, Libyan, and 
Nubian l).s, the D.s of Arabia. Pei>iia, 
Turkestan, and Gobi, wdiicli continue in 
the great basin of N. America. The S. 
ring, less extensivo and more broken, 
includes the Kalaliari 1). in Africa, the 
interior of Australia, and the Atiu-ama D. 
in 8. America. Tlie essential character¬ 
istic of a D. is its lack of rain and the 
scarcity botli of moisture on its surfai’o 
and of wjiteiT vapour in the atmosphere 
which might decreases the excessive radia¬ 
tion. The teinijs. are extrornii, ranging 
from 120' F. in the daytime, with the sand 
itself at a temp, of 150® F., to below 
fn'ezzng-point at night. D.s occur at all 
altitudes, from below sea level to sev. 
thousand ft above it, and may be of a flat 
appcaraiujc broken only by driving waves 
of sand, and bounded by the siiarp circle 
of the iiorizon, or a rocky plateau, hol- 
low'ed and cut into valleys and ravineB. 
Gloud-bursts provide the greater part of 
the scanty rainfall, and sandstorms of 
terrific force and velocity are of frequent 
occurrence. The mirage (q.v.) is a 
peculiar fcatm'c of great D.s, and is largely 
the cause of tiio talcs of genii and evil 
spirits prevalent among D. peoples. 
A bsolute lack of vegetation is rare, but the 
plants grow very scantily, and are specially 
adapted to D. conditions, being mainly of 
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the spinifex fctmUy and the prickly variety 
of the oQctufi, whose grlazed surface retaias 
snob moisture as it obtains from the soil. 
Animal life is similarly restricted, the 
camel beinf? the only beast of burden 
able to witlistand D. conditions. Where 
natural springs are found the surrounding 
land becomes a marvel of fertility, and an 
oasis (q.v.) settlement grows up, while tlie 
rivs,, such os the Nile, are used for the 
irrigation of wide tracts, and tlio sinking 
of artesian wells is frequently practised 
in the Sahara. See also Gobi ; K alauaui ; 
Sahara. See. A. Molncrny, Deserts mid 
the Birth of CiriHsation^ 1932, and The 
Hole of the Deserts, 1934; P. B. Sears, 
Desert oji the March, 1935; J. Harris, Soil 
of Desert Vegetation, 1036; and It. A. 
Bagnold, The Pht/sics of Blown Sand and 
Desert Dunes, 1941. 

Desertion may be defined as intentional 
abandonment of a post or obligation to 
which the olhmder is bound by legal or 
moral laws: (1) D. in tiie armed forces is 
being absent without leave Avhon there is 
no Intention to return, os distinguished 
from absoiico without leave from other 
<uiu8t5s. The practice of deserting from 
one regiment to another to avoid foreign 
service or aiding the civil po-wer is desig¬ 
nated fraudulent enlistment, as distin¬ 
guished from I). I), when on active 

services is punishable with death in all 
European countries. All who attempt to 
induce D., or who harbour deserters, are 
liable to punislnnont. When D. occurs 
at other tiim^a it is punished with im¬ 
prisonment for the first offence, and a 
ttTiii of penal servitude, to he determined 
by the president of the court martial, for 
all subsequent offences. All doserUu'S 
intist be tried hy court martial, and w’hen 
convicted forfeit all prior service and any 
advantages ac^naiod to them from such 
service, ns w’ell as being liable to serve 
figuin for the full Uum of the forfeited 
service. (2) I), from the merchant service 
is punishable with forfeiture of pay, and tis 
dii-ected hy the Merchant Shipping Act, 
1894. (3) D. of wife or children. A 

deserted wife, by the law of England, may 
take proceedings against her husband for a 
maintenance order if she becomes charge¬ 
able to the par. He may be charged as a 
rogue and vtigabond under the Vagi’ancy 
Act, 1824. I), without cause for at least 3 

years is a ground for a petition of divorce 
by husband or wife; ami, similarly, either 
spouse may pi-escnt a petition for judicial 
s("paratic)n. The Summary .Turisdiction 
(^^arried Women) Act of 1895 gives a 
deserted wife tlm custody of any children 
up to tiio age of 10, and pnwidos that the 
husband shall pay a weekly snm towards 
their maintenance. In such ciremn- 
stancos the wife may obtain an order to 
protect such proixirty us she may herself 
acquire, or alnuiiiy possesses in her owm 
light. In Scotland D. without sufficient 
cause for 4 years is ground for a decree of 
divorce. Sec Divorce; Husband and 
Wife. 

DesforgeSf Pierre Jean-Baptiste Choudard 

(1740-1806), Fr. playwright. At first an 
actor in the Comddle Itallenne, he later 
joined a company of wandering players. 


for whom he wrote and adapted p^vB. 
Ho married an actress, and both spent 8 
years at St Petersburg. On his return he 
produced Tom Jones d Londrea at the 
Com6die Itallenne, 1782, an adaptation of 
Fielding’s novel. His Joconde, 1790, waa 
written for the music of Louis Jadin. 
But his greatest success was the comedy 
L’Epreuve viliagemse, 1785, the music for 
which w^as composed by Gr6try. 

Deshoulidres, Madame Antoinette Du 
Ligier de la Garde (1638-94), Fr. poetess, 
b. Paris. She was considered by Voltaire 
to be the best of the women poets of 
Fiuuce. 8he was a prominent ffgure for 
her beauty and wit at the court of 
Louis XIV, and was the centre of a circle 
of the most eminent literary men of her 
time. She wTote odes, ballades, madri¬ 
gals, and idylls, of wliich only a few of the 
last have lived. Complete eds. of her 
works were pub. in 1095 and 1799. See 
C. A. Sainte-Beuve, Portraits de femmes, 
1892. 

Desiccation, the process of drying or 
removing water from a substance. This 
may be done by boating the substance and 
causing evaporation of the moisture, or by 
various chemical agents, such as c^cium 
chloride, sulphuric acid, potassimn hy¬ 
drate, wliich are applied by means of a 
desiccator. This is a closed vessel in 
w'hich the substance to be dried is placed 
In one part, with the hygroscopic sub¬ 
stance which is to dry it in a separate 
adjacent part. Vacuum 1). is a quicker 
process, and is caused by exhausting the 
air from the desiccator. Currents of dry 
air also act as desiccators. Certain 
oiganisms have the power of undergoing 
the iiroccBS of D, and retaining sufficient 
latent life to enable them to recover, but 
tlie longer the period of D. has been, the 
longer they take to recover; nematodes, 
or * paste-eels ' have been knowm to revive 
after nearly 20 years. Hotifers (mv.) are 
said to recover after a long period of D., 
but it is generally considered that it is only 
the eggs wffiich survive, and tiiat the fully 
developed organism is really dead. Bear- 
animalcules, or tardigradee, are also said 
to survive. Among plants, seeds and 
spores seem able to resist any period of D, 

Design (Lat. designare, to mark out), in 
the ftue arts, is the drawing or plan wMoh 
is to act as a guide to the flnished repre¬ 
sentation; the arrangement of the details 
wlUch are to go to make tho whole not 
only with regard to their artistic com¬ 
pleteness, but also with regard to their 
appropriateness and general utility in the 
position wddeh they are designed to occupy 
and tlie materials from which they are to 
be constructed. D. does not necessarily 
mean originality or novelty; more fre¬ 
quently it is tho development of old ideas 
to suit new conditions. In some arts, 
such as pottery and silver or goldsmiths* 
work, the form and material are on 
essential part of the D.; in such arts It is 
necessary, therefoi'e, that the designer 
should know the processes, tho qualities 
of the materials, and the practiool use of 
tho requisite tools, so that he is not only 
a designer but also a practical craftsman. 
Tho keen competition for export markets 
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after the Second World War haa IncreaHed 
the Importance of industrial desijrn (q.v.). 

Design, in law, see Copyright and 
Tradk Marks. 

Design, Schools of. The first school of 
design was opened under the auspieejs of 
the Council of the (4ov. School of Desigti 
at Somerset House in 1837. On the re* 
organisation of the schools in 18.^2 tlio 
3 main objects in view were: (1) tlie 
promotion of elementary knowledge of 
drawing and modelling; (2) special in* 
Btraction in the knowledge and practice 
of ornamental art; and (3) the practical 
application of snch knowledge to the im¬ 
provement of manufs. In 18/)7 the 
central or national art training stdiools 
were removed to S. Kensington, where 
they have since remained. Similar S. of 
I), grew up in the large prov. tns. qq)UH 
as early ns 1840 state gran Us were given 
to Manclu'ytcr, lUrminghnm, Clasgow, 
etc., to assist them in the erection of smdi 
echools. Later new teclinieal sclioois 
W’cre estab. throughout the c.ountry, where 
enamelling, metal rej)ousse, wood-carving, 
and other artistic handicrafts were taught, 
as Avell as drawing a!ul the laws of orna¬ 
ment. Since the Kdneation j\ct of 1902 
the art schools in most tns have been 
taken out of the hands of private eom- 
inittet^s, and arc now managed hy the 
municnpalities witli morie^>^ derived from 
the local rates. The Ckaitnil School of 
Arts and Crafts in Sonthainpton How 
(estab. by the T^.C.C. in 1890) and the 
Leicester School of Art may be taken a.s 
types of the inodorn cstahs. wliero art 
is taught in strict relation to indus¬ 
trial requirements. Sve also Industhiai. 
Design; schooix of Art. 

Desio, It. tn, in Lombardy (q.v.), 8 m. N. 
of Milan (q.v.). It lias a silk industry, and 
was the bp. of Pope Pius XI (q.v.). 

D6sirade, is. of Fr. \V. Indies. 4 m. K. of 
Guadeloupe, area 10 s(i. ni. Fishing is the 
chief industry and some sugar is grown. 
D. w'as the first is. discovered by Columbus 
on Ills sec(»nd journey (14 93). Pop. 1000. 

Desire is used in psyeliology of all in¬ 
stances wliere the Kii])jcct is stirred to 
action not by pcrcei)ts- that is, by signs 
of the presence of tlic objects of ph'nsure 
—but rather by imagination or ideas. 
D. in man corresponds to appetite in 
animals, and may be dcfiiu'd, according 
to Spinoza, as ‘appetite with the con- 
sciousiiesH <»f it.’ In ordinary speech it is 
customary to speak of the 1). of tangible 
tilings as also of tlic D. of abstractions, 
such as wcaltli or truth. Tnteiisity of D. 
depends on the force of the impulse to 
action, and not on tlio degree f>f pleasure 
which is exiiected to follow the fulfilniciit 
of that 1). 

Deslys, Gaby (c. 1884-1920), Fr. music- 
hall comedienne and dancer, was well 
known in Paris before her first appearance 
in London- viz. at tlic (Jaiety Theatre, 
Sept, 1906. Till 1917 she was a great 
favourite with the London public, alike 
for her personal beaut,y and for her 
dazzling costumes. .She also took part in 
light opera and farce, fc^he d. in Paris 
leaving a life interest in her fortune of 
£400,000 to her mother and sisHjr; after 
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their df^aths it was to go to the poor of 
Marseilles. 

Desmids (Gk desmm, bond) constitute 
a large genus of fresli-waier algae w'hieli 
bear considerable resemblance to diatoms, 
but dllh'r from tliom in being bright green 
in colour and Jjavdng the ccll-Avall com¬ 
posed of cellulose instead of silica. 

Des Moines; 1. Riv. of Minnes<»ta and 
Iowa, P.8.A. Rising in tlic SW. of 
Minnesota,, it traverses Iowa with a south- 
easterly course, and joins the Mississippi 
at Keokuk. Near its mouth it marks the 
Missouri state line. Length r)3r> m. 

2. (’itv, oaf), of Iowa. P.S.\,, on the 
Des Moines R. in the ‘coni belt’ and a 
coal-mining ari'a, 300 m. \V. of Chicago. 
It is a c(‘nlro of cominorcc, insurance, 
printing and juiblisliing, and meat pack¬ 
ing. and maiinfs. farm nuudjinery, aero¬ 
plane parts, foundry products. Hour, and 
clothing. Jt has had a city manager sinee 
19;‘>0, and is the scat of l)rak(‘ Fniv.. the 
('uniini’ig School of Art, and Des Moines 
Still (kdlegc of Osteopathy and Surgery. 
Other points of interest: state capitol, 
civic <*(uitrc, art centre. Jhake-Des 
Moines Sjnnjfiiony Orchestra,, state fair 
grounds. Pop. 178,000. 

Desmond, Earls of, Irish family who 
excreiseci eonsidei'ablc influence over the 
SW. of Treland. Reginning witli Maurice 
Fitzgerald (d. 1356), the line (‘air.e to an 
end in Gerald Fitzgenald, the lath earl, 
wlio W71S murdered in his ndreat among 
tlie Kerry Mts, 1583, his j'lace of hiding 
having been betrayed to the Fug. He 
had sacked Vonghal and murdered the 
inhab. as a. dir(‘ct challengt* to Flizaboth’s 
Ciov. (.'onseqnently h(‘ was proclaimed a 
traitor, ami spent the last 2 years of liis 
lif<‘ as an outlaw, 

Desmoulins, Camille 0 760 -91). Fr. 
revolutionary and journalist, />. (iuisc, 
Aisne, first became well-known after his 
harangu<‘ to the mob on 12 .inly 1789. ‘ 

arms!’ be cried; ‘tliis dismissal (i.c, that of 
Necker) is the tocsin of the St Hartlioloniew 
of the patriots,’ It was tlie beginning of 
the Fr. Revolution: 2 diiys aftfu'wjirds 
tlic Rastille fell. NevertlaOess a perinii- 
nent stammer drove D. to write down all liis 
infiammaUiry spceehes. His pjunphlets 
(•ntitlcd La PhiLonophiedii prufilr franco is, 
1788, La Frnuce lihre, 1789, and the 
series that subsciiiKMitly appeared in 
N('ro/7di(ms dr. Franrr rt tie lirtdtant, 
1789 91, c.ontain extremist revolutionarv 
doctrines. Associate<l fitst with Miral)ea\i, 
and on his death with Diinton, 1). was 
jiartly responsibh^ for the downfjdl JUid 
ruthless massacres of the Girondists. 
Later, how’cvcr. with Dantoo, I), advo¬ 
cated a modenition of tia* Teri'or. Robe¬ 
spierre considered tliat J). had held him up 
to ridicule in his newspjiper. Le Virax 
(U)rdelier, and, with Danton, 1). was 
guillotined, 5 April 1794. A few- days later 
his young wife was also gnillotitied. See 
lives by K. Arnaud, 1928, and it Crompton, 

Desna, navigable left trib. of the R. 
Dnieper in Russia. It ijm's noai- 
Smolensk and joins the Dnieper near 
Kiev. It is chi(dly used for floating 
limber. Length 740 m. 
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Desor, Pierre Jean Edouard (1811-82), 
Swiss jireolof?ist and palaeontolojrist. Pub. 

apers on Ecliinoderrris, anct. lake 

abitatioiis, and on desert conditions. 
Pub. Ava Sdkarn, 1805. 

De Soto, Fernando, see. Soto. 

Despard, Mrs Charlotte French (1844- 
1939), one of the prin. leaders of the 
women’s sutTrapre- moYcment,. TVIn<‘h in- 
fhieneed by Shelley. Twi(*e imprisoned. 
She laboured us a i)Oor law prnardian and n 
Socialist orator, and Y'as well known 
umonpr the poor of Dnhlin. Thonprli a 
sister to the first Karl Ypres, she was an 
extreme pacifist durinpr tlio First ^^'orld 
War. In 1919 she stood for Parliament 
at Pattcrsea. Afterwards slio went to 
live in Dublin, where lier snpijort of 
Mr de Val(U*a, both i)efore the tr<iaty «)f 
1922 and in the ensninp: civil war, brouprlit 
lier into conlliet with the authorities. In 
192(), at the a^e of 82, Mrs 1). marciied 
from the Kinhankment to Hyde Park in a 
procession of women representimr tlie 
various professions to demand e!<jnality of 
franchise;; and with the royal assent to the 
Dili in 1928 she; saw' her jn’catest ambition 
realised. 

Despard, Edward Marcus (1751-1803), 
Irisli eonHX)irat<^r, who spent 18 years in 
military servieo in the W. Indies and 
later as superintendent of Yucatan, lie* 
called on trivial ehai'tres and found inno¬ 
cent even of these (1792). he w'as not¬ 
withstanding imprisoned f{»r 2 years, 
lie w'as finally helieaded ])eeause of his 
share; in a plot to assassinate t he kinp. 

Despencer, Baron Le, arc I)AHHW’e)Oi>. 

D’Esperoy, ace FuAxeMfKT p’Ksi'rukv'. 

Des P6riers, Bonaventure (c. 1510-44), 
Fr. wTite;r, h, Arnay-levDuc, Burprundy. 
In 1530 lie l)e;came the secretary of 
Mai’fjaret, eine'cn of Navarre. His 
Cf/mhahini niuiuli, 1537, is a hoe>k of 4 
(Ualopnies, satirising (iiristianity. The 
^vork was in peirts very dnrirm, and the 
outcry which euisued eeiused the eiueen tci 
w'ithelraw he*r patronat^e. Jn 1514 Ites P. 
<‘ommilted suicide. 'I’lie work upon wiiich 
his fame jiriTicipally rests is his Nour*’Jlra 
rtcreofions it jit/fiu.r (feris (jnih. pjost- 
humously in 1558), a colU'ction of short 
stories, often crude i>ut always amusinp:, 
told in a natural and lively style. The 
U'Jurrca francuia e/e' J)es Perina w<Te ed. 
by L. Lacoiir (2 vols.). 1850. See P. A. 
Becker, />*. /tea Periers, 1924; H. .lust. 
La Pen^tk’ accrete de. It, Dea lU'riera et le 
aens du "(Cymbalurn jiiandi,' 1918. 

Des Plaines, residential e;ity in NE. 
Illinois, ll.S.A., in a, truck-farmintr area, 
manufactiirinp; sprinkh'rs, fertilisers, 
greenhouses. Limestone i.s (juarri<;d. It is 
the seat of I'^.Imlnirst ('ollege. Pop. 
21,300. 

Despotism, the oppressive and sonio- 
times illegal rule* of one man; the reverse 
of deinejcracy. The naun;, like tyrant, is of 
(.«k origin and had nothing of its present 
signitieance. I’he title dt;Hpot waa given 
to the master of a household of slaves; 
then to the absolute ruler of E. eountri(;s 
with whom the Oiks came in contact. 
Later it canic to be an honf>rary title 
given to ju lnces in the Byzantine empiiT, 
and it is still employed in something of its 


old wense as a mode of addresBlng a bishop 
in the Ok Ohurch. The heglnnlng of its 
present use was the employment, as in 
the case of tyrant, of tlio w'ord to describe 
a ruler who bad no right to be the niler 
although his gov. may iiave been beneficial. 
See Tnptvtiutalihm. 

Despoto Dagh, see Rhodope Moun- 

TATNS. 

Despreaux, N., see BoiLEArT-DEH- 

Pltl^iAUX. 

Desquamation, shedding of the epi* 
thellurn or surface skin. It occurs 
commonly after certain skin dist'iases and 
crythemal-ous rashes, notably that of 
scarlet fever. 

Dessalines, Jean Jacques (1758-1806), 
Negro emperor, b. in Guinea, Africa, and 
carried to Haiti as a slave. In the in- 
HiiiTcction of 1791 lie assumed the name of 
his mnst(*r, a Fi-. ])lfinter. and fought as a 
lieutenant under Toussaint rouverture. 
After submitting to France ho was made 
governor (»f tlie S. part of the is., but 
began Mie war aianv, defeated the Fr. at 
the battle of Si. Mare, and after unspeak- 
al)le cruelties drove them from the is., 
180.3. Haiti declaiTd itself independent 
in 1804, and 1). was elected governor, and 
in the folIo^\ing year emt)cror under the 
title of Jeon .lac(iues I. His tyranny and 
cruelty soon alhmated his supporters, aud 
in 1806, wliile trying to suppress a revolt, 
he was murdered by I’^tion and Chris- 
tophe, the latter of whotn succeeded him. 

Dessau, Ger. city in the dist. of Halle, 
ot» the Mulde near its contluonce with the 
Elbe, 27 m. NNE. of Halle (q.v.). Tt was 
formerly cap. of Anhalt (q.v.). It is a 
finely lald-out city, with interesting 
Baroque buildings, including the former 
ducal palace. It has maniifs. of rollLrig- 
stf)ck, textiles, chemicals, and iron goods. 
Th(5 city was heavily bombed during the 
Second World War, in consequence of the 
large aircraft factories in its neighbour- 
liood. It was captured by the Aiiier. Ist 
Army on 21 April 1945. D. wfis the bp. 
of Moses McTKlelssohn, Wilhelm Muller, 
and F. Max Mnllcr (qq.v.). Pop. 90,000. 

De Stael, Madame, sec StaLl. 

Desterro, see Fdohianopdlis. 

Destouches, Philippe (1680-1754), Fr. 
dramatist, //. Tours. His I’oal name wiis 
Nericault. lii 1699 he hf'came secretary to 
the Fr. ambas. in Switzerland, and WTote 
during that time Lc (Uirieux Impertinent^ 
1710 ; L'J ngrnt, 1712 ; L'frr^aolu, 1713 ; 
Jx, Mediaant. 1715. From 1716 to 1722 he 
was se<’!i'etary to the embassy in London. 
On his return to France he was elected to 
the Academy, 1723, and subsequently 
prodiK;ed Tx Philoaoiihe Mari^„ 1727, and 
his masterpiece Jx Olorienx, 1732, a 
picture of the struggle between the old 
nobility and the wealthy bourgeois. Like 
Molica'c, he wislied to it vivo the comedy of 
character, hut in style he rather follow'Cd 
BoiJeau-Desprt'^aux; his later comedies 
were spoilt by his carrying the moralising 
tendency to extremes. 

Destroyer, Torpedo Boat, small, fast, un- 
armourod warship heavily armed with 
torpedo tubes and giins up to 4 • 7 in. This 
(ihivSS of vessel was devolonod to supersede 
the ‘torpedo gunboat' or ‘torpedo 
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catoker.’ wWch in turn had been built to 1 destruction of I'efuse. The disposal of 


destroy torpedo boats. The destroyer 
acts in squadrons and her duties ai'e to sink 
the destroyers of the enemy by gunfire, 
torpedo the larger enemy ships, pi‘ot«)ct 
her own battle fleet from torpedt) attack, 
and set up smoke-screens. During the 
1914-18 and 1939-45 wars destroyers 
W'cro also used for escorting convoys of 
mendiant shipping, combating the sub¬ 
marines by means of explosive deptii- 
cliarges, and as minelayers. The first 
Brit, destroyer was built by Messrs. Yar¬ 
row in 1893 and named Ilmiork. She was 
much lighter and smaller than the 
‘catchers* she was replacing, but had 
relatively great length with a low free- 
l)oard and was eejuippod with high-8i»oed 
engines capable of developing 3500 brake 
horse-poiver which enabled a speed of 262 
knots U) be attained. The great advance 
in speed of this vessel and her sisUir ships 
over tlie existing torpedo boats was duo 
mainly to the alteration in lines, small 
draught, high engine power, and reduction 
in weight brought about by using thinner 
plates—in some cases they were only 1 in. 
thick—and cutting ont armour plating. 
Landmarks in the design of destroyers 
were the introduction of the water-tube 
boiler, replacement of rcciprcx'ating en¬ 
gines by steam-turbines, and t]i(» use of 
oil fuel Instead of coal. Torpedo tub€»s 
used t(» be rigidly fixed in the bows, but as 
the speed of the torpedo was inipioved 
these had to be abolished because, after 
firing, the destroyer at first overran the 
torpedo, wiiich soon gathered way and 
hit the parent ship behind. Partly o\^i^g 
to the big increase in the cost of sidp- 
building sinee the end of World War TT, 
the Royal Navy has, to some ext('nt, 
replaced D.s by frigates, which arc HinaUer 
and cheaper. In 1956 the Royal Navy 
had 68 l).s, about two-thirds of this 
iimnbcr being in reserve. The itudn 
classes of 1). are the Battles, Weapons 
and ‘O’s. D.s of the Battle class, which 
is one of the iH?wer classes, arc of 2315 or 
2460 tons displacement. Ttiey wore 
designed for service in the Pacific in the 
war against Japan, but hostilities ceased 
before any were completed. They have a 
speed of 36 knots, 4 or 5 4-5 guns, 8 or 
9 40-mm. anti-aircraft guns, and 8 or 10 
21-in. torpedo tubes. Many war-time 
D.s have been converted into fust anti¬ 
submarine frigates. A typical modern D. 
of the U.S. Navy is tliat of the ‘Allen M. 
.Sumner’ class. Its dimensions are 376i ft 
by 40": ft witli a displacement of 2200 tons 
and a speed of over 35 knots. Its 
armament includes 6 5-in. guns, many 
close-range anti-aircraft guns, and 5 21-in. 
torpedo tubes. Larger vessels are those of 
the ‘Geariiig* class which with similar 
armament have a length of 3901 ft and 
a displacement of 2400 tons. The 
squadron-leader is a kind of super-de¬ 
stroyer, being larger and more pow^erfully 
armed than the others, and acts as flagship 
to destroyer flotillas. The U.S. Navy has 
some guided missile D.s under cfuistruc- 
tlon. Russia was reported to liave 150 
D.8 in 1954. 

Destructors, furnaces employed for the 


refuse from tns has presented a problem to 
the authorities from time immemorial, but 
with the conoentratiori of pop. reached in 
modern civilisations the motttir became 
urgent. Bnch methods of disposal as 
dum])ing into the sea are clearly possible 
only in special circumstances, but the fact 
tliat much of the refuse consists of car¬ 
bonaceous matel•i^^l (e.g. i)aper, straw, 
animal and vegetable remain.s, cinders, 
etc.) suggested tlu' idea of destroying it 
by combustion. Deatrnctor-fnrnaces are 
commonly erected in series, and, after the 
refuse has been collected, tins, cans, and 
pieces of iron are withdra^vn magnetically, 
fine dust is icmoved, and the residue then 
fed into the furnaces. High temps, are 
necessary (about ‘2000") for satisfactory 
destruction, and in some cases the heat 
evolved is used to produce ste>am. 
Destructors are comparatively expensive 
to construct and run, but the convenience 
and eleanJiness are worth paying for. 
Many different types of dost motors are in 
use, e.g. the ricenan typ() and the Horsfall 
I and Sterling type. See also Refuse, 
Dihi'osal of. 

Desuetude, technical word in Scottish 
law, denoting the revocation of some law, 
simply through disuse or the practice of 
sonje usage quite contrary to the terms of 
the law, which has received its sanction 
through a general eonsensuK of opinion, 
and not throngli any legal enactment. 
Thus when a man was charged in 1887 
with opening a pie and lemonade shot) on 
.Smiday lie set up a plea of I), as regards 
the law of 1661 against. Sabbath profana¬ 
tion. In this particular case the Act of 
1661 was lield not to have ‘gone into 1).* 
In Kng. jurisprudenc4:i, a statuUi never 
lapses ‘by 1).,’ but can become in¬ 
operative only .by repeal., 

Desvaux, Etienne Emile (1830-54), 
botanist and writer on Chilean grasses and 
sedges. 

Desvres, I’r. tn in tlie dept of Pas-de- 
Calais, 10 m. E8E. of Boulogne. It has 
ironworks, tanneries, and potteries. l*op. 
5500. 

De Tabley, John Byrne Leicester Warren, 
Baron (183.5-9.5), poet, b. Cheshire. He was 
edne. at Eton and (Uirist (Tmrch, Oxford. 
Between 1859 and 1865 he pub. 7 vols. 
of verse, remarkable for their grace and 
reflnometit of feeling, but his Philocteies^ 
1866, which won the admiration or 
Olatlstone and Browning, first gave full 
illustration of his line classical culture. 
His c'-areful drama entitled The Soldier of 
Fortune, 1876, met with a cold reception: 
a selection of Poems Dramcdic and 
Llfrieal, 1893, proved that his poetical 
gifts had not been impaired by his life as 
a. recduse. De T. w’as also an excellent 
arnuteiu' in botany and numismatics, and 
his w’ork on the flora of Cheshire was pub. 
ill 1899, with o memoir by Sir M. G. Duff. 

Detachment, in its military sense, refers 
to a small body of infantry or annom* 
dispatched from the main army, brigade, 
battalion, company, or whatever unit it 
may be, for the perfonnance of some 
T»articular duty. In naval terminology 
the word is similarly used to dtuiote the 
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dismissal from the fleet or squadron of 2 
or more v^sela on a special servioe. A 
*firun detachment* means the number of 
artillery soldiers required to take care of a 
le jruu. 

6taille, Jean*Baptiste Edouard (184S- 
1912), Fr. painter, b. Paris. He was a 
pupil of Meissonier, his flrst picture 
exhibited in the Salon beincr ‘ A Corner of 
Meissonler’s Studio,* 1867. His finest 
pictures are undoubtedly his realistic 
paintiiijsrs of military life, either of the 
scenes from contemporary wars, such as 
his ‘En reconnaissance,* 1875, *Le 
R^eriment qui passe,* 1876, and his ‘Salut 
aux blesses,’ 1877, which represent 
episodes in the Franco-Prussian cam- 
pahrns, or from the Napoleonic battles 
such 08 his ‘ Sortie de la ^ii'i'nison de 
Hunigue en 1815,’ and his representations 
of Napoleon in Egypt, 1878, and of the 
engagement between Cossacks and the 
Imperial Guard in 1814, 1870. His best- 
known portraits are of the Prin(?e of Wales, 
Duke of Connaught, and Emperor of 
Russia, 1898, while ‘Le R6ve,* 1888, and 
‘Les Vitjtimes du devoir’ are 2 of his 
most famous pictures. See G. Gc^etschy, 
Lea jeuves peinirea milltairca, 1878. 

Detective, see Police. 

Detective Story, The D. S. proper 
begins with the tales of Edgar Allan 
Poe (q.v.), whose ‘Murders in the Rue 
Morgue,’ 'Mystery of Marie Rog6t’ and 
‘Purloined Letter,’ 1845, introduce the 
first fictional dcjtective, Auguste Dupin. 
In France there had already appeared tlie 
Milmoirea, 1829, of Engine Vidoeq, that 
extraordinary character who began na a 
thief and ended as a mast-er-detoctivc, 
ami these wore followed in 1866 by tiie 
novels of iSiriilo Gaboriau, creator of the 
investigator M. Lecoq. 'Plie cult of the 
roriian pol icier has never hoen so popular 
on llie Continent as in Britain and 
America, though it lu'oduccd (Easton 
Leroux’s brilliant MiJf*fery of the Yellmv 
Room, 1968, and the iiunimerablo psycho¬ 
logical crime stories of tlio Belgian 
Georges Simenou. In England the 
tradition starts with The MoonMonv, 
1868, by Wilkie (Jollins, which a groat 
critic once called tiio first, longest, and 
best of D. novels, tliough Collins's Ser¬ 
geant Cuff ha<l a prodocessor of sorts in 
Inspector Bucket of Dickens’s Rhak 
House. In 1886 there was pub. in Mel¬ 
bourne The Mystery of a Hansom Cab by 
Fergus Hume, which is said to have 
created an (ill-time re(;ord by selling hiilf a 
million copies, but this early success is now 
forgotten. 

It was in the next year, 1887, that the 
D. S. ontorod its classic period with the 
pub. of Conan Doyle’s Study in Scarlet. 
j’his was a tentative effort, only half the 
book being given over to Sherlock Holmes’s 
exploits ana the rest being pure adventure. 
But after the pub. In the nineties of the 
series of short stories describing his cases, 
Sherlock Hohnes attained immortality 
and his name became a household word as 
familiar as Hamlet or Romeo. In later 
years Holmes societies w^ei*e formed; a 
Holmes literature was built up, sohjmnly 
reconstructing his life and attaimnents as 


if be was a real person: there were a 
number of clever parodieB, the most 
amusing being Maurice Leblanc’s Ara^e 
Lupin verms Holmlock Shears; and of 
course there were countless imitators. It 
may be doubted whether in their own line 
the Holmes series have ever been equalled; 
and it is an indirect proof of their supre¬ 
macy tliat tho D. fiction which followed 
tended to split into 2 distinct groups, 
each covering only a part of Conan 
Doyle’s range. On the one hand there 
were tlie scientific investigators, who 
catalogued cigarette ends and wielded 
the microscope with all Holmes’s at¬ 
tention to detail. Greatest of these was 
R. Austin Fi'eeman, whose stories of 
Dr Thomdyko are said to have given 
some hints to Scotland Yard itself; and 
with him may bo grouped the matter-of- 
fact Freeman Wills Crofts, creator of 
Inspector French, Philip Macdonald with 
Ills Colonel Oethryn, a«nd John Dickson 
Carr, sometimes writing as Carter Dick¬ 
son, wlio carried verisimilitude so far that 
he sometimes worked on actual historical 
incidents. 

But tho painstaking study of concrete 
clues was only one side of Sherlock 
Holmes’s method. Ho also possessed a 
masterly insight into criminal psychology; 
and to develop this side of the D. S. an 
entirely different sot of writers sprang up, 
the earliest being G. K. Chesterton, whose 
Father Brown reasons almost entirely 
from psychological evidence. His chief 
followers in this field have been women 
writers, of whom the most noteworthy is 
Agatha Christie, whose Belgian detective 
Hercule Poirot insists that the ‘ little grey 
colls’ by which he analyses character and 
motive are far more important than the 
tracing and following up of tangible clues. 
The stressing of the psychological side 
gave a liuraan Interest to the crime story, 
which had tended more and more to 
become a mere intellectual puzzle, and in 
fact tlie phychological type shades off into 
the kind of novel in which the character- 
drawing is os important as the mystery. 
Such are the books of Margery Allingham 
and Ngaio Marsh, and the brilliant D, 
novels of Dorothy Sayers, whom some 
would phme highest among the women 
wiiters. But Miss Sayers has a part also 
in another tradition, which was first 
estah. by E. C. Bentley. It was in 1913 
tliat ho pub. TrenVs Last Case, which 
with its sequel is his only D. novel; 
the influence of this book was far-reaching, 
for It proved that a detective need not 
alwaj's behave with the grave self-import¬ 
ance typical of Holmes and his imitators. 
The ‘Judicious levity’ once advocated 
by one of Stevenson’s characters was 
passed on by Trent to Miss Sayers’s Lord 
Peter Wimsey and to many others. 

Parallel wnth the Brit. D. S, writers 
there have been many exponents of It 
in America. But there, curiously, the 
position of women writers is reversed. 
In Britain they entered the field late but 
came to eclipse the men In the psycholo¬ 
gical dept. In America they were pro¬ 
minent at the beginning but have now 
taken a back place. The work of Anna 
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Katherine Green (sometimes termed 
the mother of the D. story), of Mary 
Roberts liineliart and Carolyn Wells now 
seems outdated and pedestrian. Amonp 
Amer, D. S. vrriters the jarreat names (both 
pseudonyms) are S. S. Van Dine, whose 
Philo Vance is amoiiff the inost brilliant 
and sophisticated of investigators, and 
Ellery Queen, who is his own inspector and 
has compiled anthologies of D.S.s 
as well as editingr a magazine devoted to 
them. Alongside these we may place 
Erie Stanley Gardner, whose versatile 
lawyer Perry Mason combines rapidity 
of action with Machiavellian legal man- 
muvres. The tendency of later Amer. 
crime fiction Inrs sometimes been to 
degenerate into mere accounts of gang 
warfare, of which it may fairly be said 
that too many crooks spoil the i)lot. The 
post-war cult of violence and brutality 
has had a debasing effect on the D. S. just 
as it has had on the cinema. 

In addition to the regular writers of 
D. fiction there are many authors 
who have made this a sideline of their 
regular work. Edgar Wallace, for example, 
who was in the main a writer of ad^ tmture 
stories, created a most lifelike detective 
in his J. G. Reeder; A. E, W. Mason’s 
Hanaud can hold his own with the best 
investigators; and along with these we 
may place some of the mystery stories of 
.Tohn Buchan and Baroness Orezy. But 
the spy story falls properly into a dif¬ 
ferent class, as do tales of gentleman 
burglars like Raffles or ‘the Saint,* 
which have their place under the heading 
PiCAUESQUK Novel. D. S. writing has 
also formed the rela.xation of a number of 
distinguished scholars, such ns Cecil Day 
Lewis, the Oxford prof, of poetry, who 
writes under the pseudonym Nicholas 
Blake, and Mgr Ronald K nox. What may 
be termed tlio highbrow cult of the I). 8. 
has been responsible for the formxilatlon 
of an elaborate set of rules which are some¬ 
times claimed to gt)vern its composition, 
and which are as rigid and minecessary 
as the dramatic unities so unjustly 
fathered on Aristotle. Sec Howard Hay- 
craft, Murder for Pleasure^ 1942; E. 
Queen, Queen's Quorum, 1953. 

Detergent. Synthetic D.s are sub¬ 
stances used as an alternative to soap for 
cleansing operations. Many of them are 
sulphated or sulphonated substances 
produced as a by-product in petroleum 
refining. 

The efficiency and behaviour of D.s are 
influenced by their structures, the nature 
of the material to be cleaned, the natiu^ 
of the dirt, the temp, of the cleansing 
operation, and the pH of the solution. 
Hence each D. will achieve its optimum 
efficiency under various conditions. 

D.s may be classified as anionic, e.g. 
Gardinols and Lissapols, cationic, e.g. 
Sapamines, and non-ionic, e.g. the 
Igepals, according to the nature of the 
surface active ions on ionisation. Gener¬ 
ally they contain hydrocarbon groups 
which are water repellent or hydrophobic 
and responsible for the surface activity of 
the D., as well os one or more water 
soluble or hydrophilic groups. 


The action of D.s is complex but 
involves a lowering of the surface tension 
at the interface between the water and the 
material to be cleaned, the hydrophobic 
groups lying on this interface. These 
water repellent groups then dissolve the 
dirt, keep it in suspension, and bring with 
them the hydrophilic groups wl)ich 
dissolve in the water a!»d allow the 
surface of the dirty material to become 
completely wot so that the water can 
pentdrate the material if it is porous. 
Thus a D. acts as a bridge between the 
solid material and the water. Its con¬ 
centration must bo adetpintc to retain the 
dirt in suspension or redeposition of the 
dirt will occur. 

D.s should have a high D. value and 
should be stable in hard water, thus being 
able to disperse the well-known ‘scum* 
produced when ordinary soap is used. 
They should be stable to acids, alkalis, 
and inorganic salts, i.o. able to clean in 
various media, and should possess free 
rinsing properties to Jivoid possible 
(ibsori>tiori through the skin or being with 
food through the leaving of small quan¬ 
tities on crockery after washing up. 

One disadvantage of soap for cleansing 
puri> 08 C 8 is the formation of scum in bard 
water, as both calcium and magnesium 
soups are insoliiblo, these being formed by 
the interaction of tlie carboxyl groups in 
soap with the Ca and IMg salts in the hard 
water. Synthetic D.s having no carboxyl 
group would thus appear to be the solu¬ 
tion to this problem of scum formation, 
but the survival of soaps for cleansing 
purposes offers some (‘videnco of the 
intiinsic value of the carboxyl group 
despite many attempts to block it or 
change it. See also Bleaciiixo; Soap. 

Determinants, irj mathematics, a sysUiUi 
of symbols when^by many calculations 
am facilitated, (lonsider 2 homogeneous 
linear equations, n^x \^b^v —0; «8.r-f 

— 0. By multiplying the first by 6, 
and the second by 5,, and subtracting, we 
got xiaibi—d-ibi) -^0, whence 

~ 0. Tliis may be written | | "" 

and the expression on the left is called a 
D, of the second order, consisting of 2 
rows and 2 cohimns. Tlie value is not 
altered by changing rows into columns 

or vice versa, tlms | | == aib^ -a^i. 

Interchanging 2 rows or columns changes 


the sign; tlius | j - Con¬ 

sider 3 homogeneous linear etiuations, 

aiX -\-hiy +CiZ 0; OjC -j-feg?/ -j-CaS -- 0; aaX + 

b^y+CzZ 0. From the second and third 
we get by the rule of cross-multiplication 

X __ y z 

btp3—btC2 CjOa —CbO, Ozbi ‘‘^^bstl- 


Luvmg tne proportional quantities for x, y, 
Hilda; in the first equation, we get aAbiCi— 
b3Ct)+bi{c^3~Cia2) 4 — a^bi) 0 , or 

j I 

This may bo written aa 62 Cj -^0 and 

, I I 

the expression on the left is known os a 
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1). of the third order, oonsistiiitr o 3 rows 
and 3 cohimiiR. It is to bo nottid 
that the coofflciont of a,, bi, or c, iw the D. 
of the second order obtained by oniittinj? 
the ro^v and the column oontnininp: that 
constituent in the 1). of the third order, 
yoino of the properties of I), arc: if 2 
adjai^ont columns or rows are inter¬ 
changed, the sisrn of the I), is changred 
without other alteration in value; if 2 
rows or columns are identical the I). 0; 

if each constituent in a row or coliiinn is 
multiplied by tlic same factor, the I), is 
multiplied by that factor. See 3’. Muir, 
TJtr. Theory of Determinanfa in the IIis- 
torirai Order of JJevelojnwnt, 1923, and 
Contributions to the History of Deter¬ 
minants, 1930. 

Determinism (from Lat. deterrninnre, to 
pr(5scrib(0, name apx)licd to the doctrine 
tliat inan’s every aedion is dir<‘ctly 
dependtmt either on his environincnl or on 
his impulses and motives, the dependcnco 
bciniLr HO inatlicnjatical that his behaviour 
f!ould in every case be i)i‘edicted were it 
])ossihl('i to appreciate the exact nature 
and ri'lative force of the external and 
irdernnl impulses wdiieh drive Inm to 
i)ehave as he does. It is tlierefore a 
doedrine in direct oi)poHition to the doc¬ 
trine of Free Will, taugrht in Christian 
theolof^y, and kiumm to ])syeholou:iHts 
under the names of Indeterminism, 
Voluntarism, and Indifl’eivutism. by 
which it is held that man has eoinplete 
moral freedom to choose ix'tween different 
courses of aetioii. ‘ Hard ’ I), hears a very 
close resemhlaiice to mxMJSKitariauism. and 
the old fatalistic; beliefs, whilst ‘soft* 1). 
accounts for ‘r(‘mors<F by allowing: that 
in HonH‘ (nises it is really optui to a man to 
make a delibei’aU* choice. The theory of 
ovohition, by which man is icj^arded as a 
mere link in the ‘chain of causal develop¬ 
ment.’ owing: his niotiv<‘K, appetites, 
and aversions and imbx'd his whole 
mental outlook lar‘g:ely to inherited ten¬ 
dency and environment, lends support to 
the (iettn’minisls. 

Detinue, a term in law^ for the action 
brougfht for the recovery of groods, or 
thtdr value, with duinag:es for detaining: 
tliem if they cannot be rwovered, l)y the 
real owuicr of the goods against whoever is 
in actual possession of the same, 

Detmold, Ger. tn in tho Land of N. 
Rhino-Westphalia (q.v.), on the Werre, 
102 m. ENK. of Dassoldorf (q.v.). It was 
formerly the cap. of Lippe (q.v.). It is a 
beautiful tii with a Ronaissanee castle, 
an 18th cent, palace (now an academy of 
music), and a fine medieval church. On 
the Grotenburg, in tho Teutobiirger Wald 
(q.v.), 3 m. 8W. of the tn stands a huge 
copper statue (90 ft high on o 90 ft high 
plinth) of Arminius (q.v.). I), is a tomast 
centre and has a furniture industry. 
Grabbo and Freiligrath wore natives of 
the tn. Pop. 32,000. 

Da Toequaville, see Tooquevillk. 

Detonator, small supply of an easily 
exploded substance used to discharge the 
main explosive constituent of a cartridge, 
shell, or mine. A substance formerly in 
general use for this purpose is mercury 
fulminate, which in Brit, service am¬ 


munition was mixed with potassium 
chlorate and antimony sulphide. The- 
fulminate when exploded produces gases 
at a high temperature and pressure, con¬ 
ditions under which dynamite and other- 
comparatively inert explosives are effect¬ 
ively discharged. Mercury fulminate 
has now been partly superseded by such 
improved detonators as load azide, PbN*. 
The term D. is also ai)plied to the smalt 
rnetal cases fixed on railway lines to serve 
as fog-signals. See also Explosives; 
Signals. 

Detritus, a geological temi denoting 
gravel. Hand, or other water-worn matter, 
and angmlar or snbangnilar debris, which 
have; accumulated in consequence of the 
diHinU^gration of rocks, 

Detroit, ,5th largest city in tho U.S.A., 
is in Micliigan, 480 m. W. of New York in 
an air line and 247 m. E. of Chicago, on 
the Detriut H. 18 m. above Lake Erie and 
GO m. from Lake Huron. It fronts 11m. 
on the riv. and has an area of 140 sq. m., 
snmmnding the 2 independent cities of 
Harntramck and Highland Park. A 
bridge anti 2 tunnels connect D. with 
Wlndst)r, Ontario, across the riv. Among 
the chief hnildings are St Paul’s Cathedral, 
Blessed Saerrament C’athedral, the city 
hall, 1). Ihihlic Library, D. Institute of 
Arts, tho Penobscot Building, and tho 
Guardian Building. I), carries on an 
enormous commercial traffic by railway, 
wafer, atid air. A Fr. fur-trader estab, 
it as a trading post in 1701. In 1700 it 
wa.s taken by the Brit., who held it as a 
military i)ost until 1790. D. has been 
the centre of the motor-car industry since 
its earliest days. Other important indus- 
iricH ai-e pharmaceuticals and chemicals, 
varnish, oil refining, shipbuilding, air¬ 
craft, railway cars, rubber products, steel, 
itluminiuin, adding machines, and electri¬ 
cal ami television equipment. Educa¬ 
tional and other institutions include 
Wayne Uuiv’., the univ. of D., LawTence 
Institute of Teclmology, 1>. Institute of 
Technology, I>. Symphony Orchestra. 
’’I’he pop. was 285,700 in 1900. 46.5,800 in 
1910, 993,700 in 1920, and 1,849,000 in 
1950. See. G. B. CatUn, The Story of 
Detroit, 1923; W\ A. Simonds, Henry Ford 
and (ireenfleld Village, 1938; F. Barcus, 
All Around Detroit, 1939. 

Detroit, University of, at Detroit, 
Michigan, a Jesuit co-educational institu¬ 
tion of higlier education, opened in 1877 
as Detroit College and reorganised in 1911 
OvS U. of D. It has colleges of arts and 
sciences, engineering, and commerce and 
finance, a graduate school, and schools of 
law and dentistry. The univ. library 
contained 100,000 vols. in 1950. With a 
teacliing staff of 527 iu 1955 there were 
8600 students. 

Detskoye, Selo, see Pushkin. 

Dettingen, Ger. vil. in the J^and of 
Bavaria (q.v.), 8 m. NW. of Ascliaffen- 
burg (q.v.). In a battle Imre in 1743 the 
Brit., Ger., and Austrian forces under 
George II (q.v.) defeated the Fr. imder the 
Duo de Noailles (q.v.); this was tho last 
battle in which an lilng. monarch took part. 

Deucalion, in Gk mythology, son of 
Prometheus. Wheu Zeus determined to 
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deataroy niankiud on account of its 
wickedness, I), and his wife Pyn*ha were 
eaDoeptod from the universal doom. 1). 
built a boat which, after flontinpr for 9 
da.^^, rested on the summit of Parnassus. 
On askingr the oracle of Themis what they 
wei^e to do next, they were ordered to 
throw stones behind them. Those of D. 
became men, and those of Pyrrha women. 

Ovid, Mctam. 1. 

Detile, riv. in tlie depts Pas*de*Cnlnis 
and Nord, France, it is a trib. of the 
Lys, which itself unites with the Scheldt 
In Belgium. IMsinj? near (■areiu^y, it 
flows past Lille, where it once idled the? 
moat of the pcmtaironal citadel, and 
Quesnoy, joining the main riv. near 
Deulernont. 

Deurle, mrkt tn in the prov. of E. 
Flanders, Belgium, 7 m. SVV. of Ghent. 
It is the centre of the picturesque dist. of 
the lower Lys, with splendid landscapes 
and iJastures, and has an historic castle in 
Renaissance style. Pop. L'UKJ. 

Deus Nogueira Ramos, Joao de (18.30- 
1896), Portuguese poet Avho probably 
appeals to a greater number of his 
coimtrymcn than any other native poet 
with the exception of C’amoena and 
Garrett. But for his ardent admirers 
none of his poems w'onld have readied the 
public, for tie was indifferent to fame and a 
careless, spasmodic composer. Posterity 
will treasure his spontaneous and emo¬ 
tional lyrical outpourings aiidi as his 
liachely Marina, 1)escai<;a, Vida, and 
above all his ex<iui8ite Flores do Campo, 
1869. The Campo de Flores, 1893, is the 
best od. of his poems. By turns D.’s 
writing is imitative, idyllic, pessimistic, 
and devout; it is notable for its intense 
purity and elemental simplicity. He is 
also the author of a reading method 
(CarUlha Maieimal, 1876) wiiicli was 
officially approved in the schools. 

Deuteronomy, the .5th book of the 
Pentateuch, which from the 17th cent, 
onwards was one of the great battle¬ 
grounds of biblical criticism. Before that 
time it ^vas univer.s.nlly held to bo entirely 
of Mosaic authornhip, but it is now' often 
regarded as a gradual compilation, of 
which the greater part da tes from the reign 
of Manasseh. Ncvertlieless, much of the 
material in it is very old (se>e W. F. Alhriglit, 
From. Stone A{je to Christianity, 1940; 
G. von Rad, DeuteronomLschc Stu/lien, 
1918). An earlier fonn was discovered in 
the reign of Josiah, and exorcised a great 
influence on that monarch. The work 
sub-divides gixiatly. Chapters i-iv and 
v~xi give 2 introductory exhortations, 
the former being largely historical. After 
tills come a variety of exhortiitioiis and 
historical accounts interspersed with 
poems. The high moral tone of the book 
is showm by the fact that of a quotation 
from it Christ said; ‘ On these v^^ords bang 
all the law and the prophets,’ and that 
from D. w'ere taken all Christ's answers to 
the 1’empter in the wilderness. The name 
of the book is taken from the Septuagint 
trans. of the words ‘this law’ In chapter 
xvii. 18. Se^ S. R. Driver, Deuteronomy, 
1920; J. Finn. The. Unity of the P&nia- 
letich, 1917. 


Deutsoh, Emanuel Oscar Menmhem 

(1829-73), Semitist, ft. Neisse (Silesia), 
studied Hebrew under liis uncle, a 
Talmudist, and in 1855 became an 
assistant librarian at the Brit. Museum. 
Besides eontributing to Smith's Dieiipnary 
of the Bible, Kitto’s Cyclopaedia of Biblical 
Literature, The Times, etc., ho lectured 
on Semitic Paljieography and wrote on 
I’hoenician inscriptions and other Semitic 
subjects in the Saturday lieview and the 
Athenaeum. 

Deutsoh, Nicolas Manuel (1484-1530), 
Swiss painter, poet, and reformer, ft. Bern. 
He studied painting at Colmar and at 
Venic(* under Titian, and was commis¬ 
sioned paint a series of pictures for the 
monasttu y of liis native city. This work, 
the ‘Dance of Death,’ w'us in the style of 
Holbein, but only copies of it exist. His 
‘Beheading of John the Baptist’ (Basle) 
W'oll illuHtrates his fanciful style of 
composition. In his latter years D. took 
an active part in public affairs, and 
especiiilly distinguished himself as a 
promoter of the Reformation. His writ¬ 
ings consist of various controversial 
ti'oatises. Moralities and Mysteries, and 
popular songs. 

Deutsch-Eylau, see Ilawa. 

Deutsch-Krone, see Walcz. 

Deutschbrod, see HAViJftlcrv Buoi). 

Deutsche Bank, one of the big banks in 
Germany. It was founded in 1870 witb 
its chief office in Berlin. Its main pur¬ 
pose was to provide a ready assistance in 
all ftuancial raatteis to Ger. commercial 
men. The D. B. did good service in Ger¬ 
many’s rapid development in industry and 
commerce during the last 2 decades of the 
19th cent., and coiitinued up to the out¬ 
break of tlie P'irst World War In 1914. In 
addition to branches throughout Ger¬ 
many, it had others in Europe, particu- 
larlv in the SE. The D. B. amalgamated 
with the Discontogfisellscshaft (founded 
1856) in 1929. In 1933 the Dresdner and 
Commerzurid Privatbank was also assimi¬ 
lated, and further widening of its net- 
w'ork of branches took place in 1938. 

‘Deutsche Rundschau,’ Ger. monthly 
review, founded in Berlin by .Julius 
Rodeiibcrg, 1874, as a counterpart to the 
Ft. Bcvuc des Deux Mondcs (q.v.). In 
1888 the 1). R. W'as temporarily suspended 
by Bismarck on account of tlio pub. of the 
war-diary, 1870-1, of the Emperor 
Frederick (q.v.). After the First World 
War it entered the field f)f politics as an 
Independent oigan under the control of 
Rudolf Pechel, seeking to find a way out 
of the chaos in Germany. From 1932 
onwards it strongly opimsed National 
Socialism, until its publisher was arrested, 
1942, and the review prohibited. It 
appeared again in 1946 in J^erlin, but 
after the blockade was rcinovod to 
Stuttgart. The D. R. favours the idea 
of European federation. 

Deutz, tn of Germany, incorporated In 
Cologne (q.v.) in 1888. 

Deutzia, genus of Saxifragacoae, grows 
wild in the N. of India, China, and Japan. 
D. Bcabra, D. gracilis, and D. pulchra are 
cultivated in Britain, and the first-named 
is remarkable for its sillclous stellate hairs. 
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Deux Sevres, see Deux. 

Deva> tn ija Homania, on the Mxires 
82 m. E. by N. of Timisoara. It hiig 
picturesque ruins. Pop. (1930) 10,.'50(). 

De Valera, Eamon (1882- ), Irish patriot 
and statesman, h. New York City, his 
father beint? Spanish and his mother 
Irish. Ho was educ5. in Ireland at Black- 
rwk ColleKe and the Koval Univ. at 
Dublin. He trained sov. scholastic 
dejsrrees and tnuprht mathematics, Fr., 
and Latin in various collep:es and educa¬ 
tional estabs. He was for many years a 
student of Irish and an active member of 
the (laelic licn^nie. He joined the Irish 
VtdmiteerB at their ff»rination in 1913 and 
wtis adjutant of t-he Dublin hriprade 
191 ft- 16, takinp: part m the Faster risinf? of 
1916 as commandant. He was taken 
prisoner an(i sentfmoed to death, but the 
B3ntenco was coinmutod to T)enal servitude 
for life. At the preneral amnesty iti 1917 
he was rcloitscd, and uprain plunpred into 
raditioal afl'airs. lj(‘inK eloct<Mi Sinn Fein 
M.P. for Fast (’hire. From 1917 to 1921 
h(' was president of th<‘ Iiisli Volnntoers. 
and he was president of Sinn Fein (q.v.) 
from the former year until 1926 when 
Fianna Fail (q.v.) w’as founded. Ho was 
ic-arrested in May 1918 and confined in 
Lincoln prison from w’hich he escaped in 
Feb. 1919. q'raveUinar to the U.S.A., he 
raised a loan of 6 million dollars for the 
Irish Kepublican moyeinent. From 1919 
to 1922 he was president of the ‘In.sh 
Kepuhlic.’ ITc rejected the Anp:lo-IriHh 
treaty in Dail Fireann duriiq? the debates 
of De<;. 1021 to .Tan. 1922. He took T»art in 
the (!ivil war of 1922-23 and was im¬ 
prisoned in Aup. 1923, beiiur released in 
July 1921. He was leader of the Opposi¬ 
tion in the Irish Free State parliament 
from 1927 to 1932. In the elections of 
19:i2 he secured a sound inajority over 
Cosp:rave (q.v,), and hiauime president of 
the executive council (i.c. prime minister). 
Hi' met with some opiiositiou in the 
country from O’DulTy’s (q.v.) Hhieshirt 
movemeut, wJiich, however, he reduced to 
insiK'riiflcHTice by the six'ech he math* in the 
Dail w'hen tlie Wearing of Ibiifnrms 
(Restriction) Hill hocamo law. Ho then 
went ahead with his proprramme of social, 
industrial, and a^rric. rt'form. Produc¬ 
tion and wnKes rose, and the numbers 
employed incimsed. 'I’lic Senates waus 
abolished and the provcruor-prc.nerulship 
was slowly w’hittled away until in 1937 
it disappeart'd. The oblipration of tlu^ 
Olivachtas to take the oath of nlli’prianco 
to the Crown was abolished, ns wais also 
the riplit of appeal to thi' Judicial Com¬ 
mittee of the privy coiincJl. 1). played 
the leading part in framing the pre.scnt 
constitution of tlio Kep. of Ireland by 
winch the country became a sovereign 
iudeiiendent state. In 1932 the Fianna 
Fail (iov. rejected the Brit, (iov.'s claim to 
payment of the land annuities; payment 
waiji therefore withht'ld, and the so-called 
‘Economic War' began. This conflict 
was ended by the London agreement which 
D. negotiated with Neville (!ha.mberlain in 
1938. The Brit. (Iov. accepted CIO,000,000 
in final sottlcmont, and Britain surren¬ 
dered the right to enter or fortify S. Irish 


ports. The elections wliloh followed further 
streii^hened D.’s position. In 1938 he was 

R resident of the assembly of the League of 
rations; he had already in 1932 been made 
president of the League’s Council for its 
68th and special sessions. Before war 
broke out in 1939 D. began to intensify 
Mie campaign for ending the partition of 
Ireland, but his efforts where checked by 
the outbreak of I.K.A. terrorism. With 
the beginning of the Second World War D. 
brought the army up to war strength, and 
A.H.P. services were started. Ho had 
general support In declaring the neutraUtv 
of the Kep. of Ireland—a position which 
was maintained throughout the war. 
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In Fob. 194 8 following a genera) election 
D.’s party (Fianna Fail) was defeated by 
a eomhiuHtion of Fine Cael, Labour, 
Farmers’, and other parties, and lu' was 
succeeded as 'raoiseaeh (prime minister) 
by John A. Costello (i|.v.); he then went 
to America and Australia to publicise the 
campaign against partition. 

Aftor the general election of 1951 ho 
again became prime minister until 19.54, 
when his party was narrowly defeated in a 
general election. ’Phe Fianna Fail party 
was again returned to pow’er in the genera! 
election of March, 1957, and I), once more 
became Taoiseach. See Ireland, Rk- 
FUULK^ OK, History. 

De Valois, Dame Ninette (Edris Stannus) 

(1898— ), dancer and chorenigrapher, and 
director of the Sadler’s Wells Ballot, b. 
Ireland. She danced with the Dlaghllev 
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Ballot from 1923 to 1926, Iti which year 
she founth'cl a sohoo). In 1931 sho formed 
the Vic-Welly Ballet (see Royal Ballet), 
and has directed the fortunes of this 
company from its humbler beprinning's 
until its dowering into the national 
organisation it luis become to-day* In 
addition to her achievements as organiser 
and administrator, which have led directly 
to Eng. ballet reaching parity with the 
ballet of other countries, sho has devised 
the choreography of many ballets, 
particularly in the early years of the 
company’s hist., the best known being 
Job, 1931, The Haunted Ballroom, 1931, 
2'he Rake's Profjress, 193.5, Cherh-maie, 
1937, The ProspcH Before I's, 1910, Hon 
Quixote, 1950. She avhs awarded the 
C.B.E. in 1917, and created a D.B.E. in 
1951. 

Devanagari is the most important of the 
scripts of India, the script of Sanskrit, 
and the main literary veliicle of variouK 
Indian langiu^es an(l diakHits; it is alHo 
tiie official script of India. J)era moans in 
Sanskrit ‘heavenly,’ and D. means the 
‘Nagari of the O'kIs,’ the ‘divine.’ ‘royal,* 
or ‘Brahman Nagari.’ The oi'iginal 
meaning of the term ‘ Nagari ’ is unccjrtain. 
but it is usually explained as ‘ writing used 
in cities’ or ‘town-script.’ I), developed 
in the 7th and 8th cents, ad from the 
Siddhamatrka character, which descended 
from the VV. branch of the E. Gupta (used I 
in the 4th-.5th cent. ad). The Gupta type, 
through other prototypes of the N. 
Indian suh-division, finally goes back tr» 
the Brtahmi script, the mother-alphabet <»f 
all the Indian scripts (sec Ali'Habkt). I>. 
consists of 48 signs, of which 11 are vf»welH 
and diphtlioiigs, and 34 basic consonants 
knounii tis aksharas. Its main weMikness is 
its semi-syllabic ciiaracter: a sliort a is 
inherent if) each <*onsonant unless other¬ 
wise indi(*atc(i. Thercfoi'e in orden* to 
represent a pure consonant an oliliquc 
stroke, (billed virama, is plin’cd h(dow the 
ciiariicter in question, or compounds of 
2 or 3 basic conHonants are usisd. 
lb, being mainly used fur Sanskrit (a 
purely literary languiige), hos afttn* a long 
cfnirse of literary treatment and gramma¬ 
tical refinement remained practically 
standardised during the last millennimn. 
There are. liowever, 2 main varieties, 
the K. and the ’SV. 

Devant, David (1808-1911), illusionist, 
b. Loudon, son of an artist in i>oor 
cireumstanees. He worked as a page 
boy and tcleplionc^ <q)erat(jr, but spent 
much of his time in the study of conjuring. 
He began by touring in tfie provinces and, 
in 1893, api)eared with Miu-fkelync at the 
old Eg^’^ptian Hall, from whi(;h time his 
reputation was established. Ho became 
MaskeJyne’s partner in 1905 and con¬ 
tinued to perform at St George’s Hall till 
attacked by a nervous breakdown at the 
beginning of the First World War. He 
was the leading conjurer of Ids day, and 
perhaps the foromf>st magician of all time. 
II is books include My I\la{fic Life, 1931,and 
l^etjrets of My Mamc, 1936. 

Devaprayaga, or Deoprayag, vil., 2266 
ft above sea level, at the confluence of 
the Alakuanda and Bhagiratiii, in the 


dist. of Garwhal, India. The 2 rivers 
form the Ganges below Hooprayag. Here 
is the famous temple of Rama Chandra, 
the resort of Hindu pilgrims. 

D6vav&nya, tn of Hungary, in B6k6s eo., 
23 rn. NNW. of B^k^sesaba ((pv.). It is a 
railway centre, and has a tirade in cereals, 
livestock, and tobacco. Poj). 15,500. 

Development, in music, the 2nd section 
of a movtaneut in sonata form, following 
the exposition, where the tliematk^ 
material is subjected to various D.s 
according to the composer’s fancy. Tiie 
usual method is to df'velop the Ist or 2nd 
subjects or both, but subsidiary subjects 
may bo used as well, or instead, and new 
matter may be introduced at will. 

Development and Road Improvement 
Funds Act, 1909, provided for th(‘ ni)poinl - 
rnent of r()ads boar’ds with power to con¬ 
struct and maintain new roads /ind to 
make advances to co. coumdls and other 
highway authorities i?i respect (»f tin* con- 
stnictkni of m^w roads and the irnprovc- 
ni(‘rit of oxlstifig ones. See also 

WAVH. 

Development Commission, a gov. deyd 
s»‘t up UTHler the J)evelopment and Road 
Jmprov<‘in('int Funds Acts of 1909 and 
1910, for the ]mr?»ose of administering 
funds for the development of agriculture, 
rural industries, and iisherics, land re¬ 
clamation. and harbour maintenance. 

Devenish, is. and par. in Lower Linigh 
Eriie, eo. Fermnnagh, N. Ireland, fainous 
for its o<*e.les. remains. 

Deventer, General Sir Jacob Louis 
Van n87-l 1922). S. Africaji soldier, 5. 
in Orang<*. Free State. He e.'irm* 
into promimmee ns one of Gen. Srnnth*' 
Ueut< nants during the Boer War, parti- 
eularly in eomu'etion with the invasion of 
Cape ('olony. He served on Botha’s 
stalV in the enm[>aign in German SW. 
(Africa. 1911 15. <'ommainled a inonntfMl 

brigade at the outset of the campaign 
against tlie (kM’rnans in E. Africa, and 
! (‘vcutnally «*ommMnde»l the wh(»k‘ foi’ce. 

: After mn**!) liai'd iightir»g he drov<J his op¬ 
ponent, (hm. Paul YOU Lettow-Vorbeck 
(q.v.), into Portugmvse ter. 

Deventer, industrial tn in the prov. of 
Overijsscl, Netherlands, situated on the 
R. J.Tssel, 23 in. NNE. of Arnhem. It has 
e.xactly the aiq)eara.nce of a tn of th<' 
Middle Ages. J^irt of the prim ebureh 
dates from the I2tii cent.: the crypt of 
St Lebuinns is supposed to date from 
1040. The Weigh-house is a eurious little 
edifice of 1528. There are many fdegant 
and charming houses, and iron foundries 
and carpet factories, in t!io Middle Ages 
J). was a, Hanseatk; eit.v Jind an ediK^a- 
tional centre: Thomas k Kemins and 
Erasmus studied there. 1). was captured 
from the Spaniards by TT'inc(‘. Mauric.c of 
Grange. The artist Terhnrg, whose pic¬ 
tures are to he found all over Euroi>e, 
lived at 1). and died there in 1681. Pop. 
50,878. 

De Vere, Sir Aubrey, originally Hunt 
(1788“1846), poet, b. Adare, (\). Limerick. 
He was odiie. at Harrow, where Byron 
and Peel were his schoolmates. A country 
gentleman, lie lived a, life of retirement. 
His sonnets appeared first in 1842, and 
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were spoken of by Wordsworth as ‘the 
most perfect of our apre.' Jvlian the 
Apostate, was pub. in 1822, and The. Ih/ke 
of Mercia, a play, in the following year. 
See memoir by his son Anbrey ((j.v.) in 
D. V.’h verse drama Mary Tudor, 1884. 

De Vere, Aubrey Thomas (1814-1902), 
poet, h, Adart^, Co. Limerick, son of the 
above. He was odne. at Trinity (V>llep:e, 
Dublin. In 1842 he pub. The Waldrnses, 
or the Fall of Rora, which tumtaiTJcd 
some exquisite lyHcs, and in the follownnp: 
year he issued a companion vol.. The 
Search after Proserpine, ReroUcefions of 
Oreeee, and other ]\)evis. liesides j)oems, 
ho wrot(^ in prose ernurorninpr Ireland's 
wronpTH, for while lie hold no brief for the 
disruption of the union he was an ardent 
sympathiser with the distress of the Irish 
folk. Fjvnlish Misrule and Irish Mis- 
deeds, 1848, was the prin. of these works, 
Irehwd and I'roportiinial liejirtseni<dion, 
1885, the last. Not a prreat i>oet, at his 
best, especially when the theme was rom¬ 
antic, he rose to a hiprli level. He pub. 
his Rerollerfions h\ 1897. NVr W. P, Ward, 
Aubrey de Vere, A Memoir, 1904. 

Devereux, Robert and Walter, see 
EasEX', Eaht. of; Lsrf.x, P. D. (2iid and 
:ird Earls); Essex, W. I). 

Deveron, riv. of Scotland, risinpr on the 
BanHshhe-Aberdeenshire border near Cab- 
rach. It is at first merely amt torrent, 
but flowinp: NE. throiiffh ]»art of NW. 
Aberdeenshire and then ro-enterinp: HanfT- 
shire it jrradually l>c(*omos broader and 
slower, until after a course of (11 in. it 
joins the sea at HanfT. Salmon and trout 
abound in its waters. 

Devers, Jacob Loucks (1887 - ), Amer. 

soldier, h. York, Ihmnsyh ania; graduated 
at VN'est Ihiint. He becain<‘ an authority 
on mechanisation and in 1939 w^as chief- 
of-statT responsible for the defences of 
I*anamn.. Jn 1942 lie w’as promoted to 
lieutenant-general and was cliief of TT.S. 
armoured forc(\s. In 1913 he became 
commander <'f the U.S. forces in the 
European theatre of ivarand later deputy 
< oramander in th(‘Mediterranean theatre*. 
He relinquished this appointment to take 
command of the Sixtli Anny (Iroui), con- 
^;isting of U.S. and Fr. forces, oiKwating 
i!i the S. of Franco and in Alsace. He was 
commanding genei’al Army Uround Forces 
from 1945 until 1918. Ho retired from 
the army in 1949. 

Devi, .see DriUEi. 

Deviation, see (\>mi’ass, Maonetic. 

Devil pI.E. deofel, from (Jk, via Lat. 
diabolns, ‘Slanderer’ - Heb. .'^atan, ‘Ad¬ 
versary,’ cf. the dominical comment, 
‘a liar, and the father of lies.’ .lolm viii. 
44), in (3iristian. Jewish and Moslem 
belief, a fallen angel, who with a multitude 
of lesser devils was created good and 
glorious, hut by rebellion against (lod 
became irredeemably evil and odious, 
and was cast out of heaven. With his 
fellow devils be bec'nmc the enemy of God 
and His creatures, especially man whom 
he tries to sednee and ruin. He is not 
regard«id as the sonree or personal 
principle of evil, but as the prime promoter 
and organiser of it. His existence and 
that of his attendant s]»irita is clearly 


taught by Christ and throughout the N.T. 
Yet there has been a tendency among 
Protestant Jlbcrul theologians to deny it, 
for many reasons. In i)art they have 
perhaps been influenced by reaction 
against medieval imagery, depicting a 
devil as a scarlet satyr with a forked tail, 
ridiculous to modern eyes. Hut their 
chief argument has been that the belief is 
dualistic, personifying evil as a power over, 
or against, God. That this is a fallacy 
should be clear from the exposition given 
above. The devil is not thought of as a 
self-existent being, nor as a pci’sonification 
of evil, except in a poetic sense, but as a 
creature, like man, created good, but in 
I'ebcIJion. 

The Hebrew's w'ero slow to distinguish 
primary from secondary causation, and 
tended for centuries to attribute' all events, 
good and evil alike, to God as their 
somce, except hmnan sin. Even the 
impulse to evil was described as being 
from Him. The idea of permissive 
causality had not yet dawned on them. 
So the tempter of Eve is symbolically 
portrayed as a serpent, wdiom God had 
made, in Gen. iii; and in 1 Sam. xvi. 14 it 
is an evil spirit from the Lord that troubles 
Saul; in 2 Sjim. xxiv. 1 God himself 
moves David to sin by taking a census, in 
conti'ust with tlie post-exilic version in 
1 Chron. xxi. 1, w'hich substitutes ‘the 
Satan,’ though still as God’s agent; 
in 1 Kings xxii. 29-23 Mieaiah .sees a 
lying angel from God entering the false 
prophet, liie name Satan lirst occurs in 
Job i (probably post-exilic), but (as in 
Chron.) with an ariicie which show's that 
it is a title, not a proi>er name as yet. 
‘The Satan’ is still tni angel of God, whose 
duty it is to watch and report on the 
misdemeanours of man. (iiroukies later 
adds the duty of testing him by sugges¬ 
tion of evil. 

It has been suggested that the further 
dev<*lopmcnt of Jewish demonology was 
due to Persian influence. Zoroastrianism 
was genuinely dualistic, teaching that the 
God of Light and Good, Mazda, w'as at war 
with the equally powerful God of Dark¬ 
ness and Evil, Ahrirnau. The same sugges¬ 
tion has been made about Angolologj' 
(see Angei.s; Ar('Hangels), but in 
neither case has it been convincingly 
demonstrated. It may reasonably be 
coujeetured that wiiat happened w as'that, 
in the disturbed conditions following the 
exile, the old eoneeptiou of the SataTi 
became theologically unifled w ith hitherto 
unassimilated folk belic'fs about evil 
spirits, as found universally among 
mankiud, and dimly discernible in 
Lev. xvi. 5 (connecting Aztizel, identified 
by Jewish tradition as a demon, with the 
scapegoat) and Isa. xiii. 21. At any rat^^ 
in Tobit iii wo find a real demon, Asmo- 
dous, and a great deal about other demons 
is told us in the book, though they are 
always described as hostile, but inferior 
and subject to God and His angels. In 
Wisd. t'f Sol. ii. 24 the devil Is finally 
idoiitilled with the serpent tempter of 
Eve. The apocryphal Roo/c of the Secret 
of Enoch tells ns of the revolt of Sa tan and 
his fall from lioaven. In the N.T. the evil 
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one has a number of names, e.jr. the Devil 
(Matt. Iv. 6), the Tempter (Matt Iv. 3), 
Satan (Matt. Iv. 10), Beelzebub (Matt. x. 
25), the Adversary (1 Pet. v. 8), the 
Accuser of the Brethren (Rev. xil. 10), the 
old SerpcTit (Rev. xx. 2), and the grreat 
Drascon (Rev. xli, 9). Jesus recognises 
distinctly a Kingdom of TGvil ruled by a 
Priiice, tlu3 power of darkness, who is His 
chief adversary from the temptation to 
the cross, and whose unclean minions take 
possession of the souls of men, inflicting 
not only temptation but also physical 
mental disordei’s and disease upon them. 
Rev. xii depicts the stniggle of the 
Church in tenns of tho primeval war in 
heaven between Michael and Ins faithful 
angels against the Dragon and his Angels, 
and the fall of Satan from heaven to find 
a sphere for his wicked purposes in the 
world, though one overruled by God’s 
Will to a good end. Speculative tlioology 
has soon the Divine plan to raise man in 
dignity above the angels by tiio Incarna¬ 
tion as the oocrision for tlie Angelic 
Revolt. See also Satanih.m ; Witoikuiaft. 

C. G. A. Harnack, Histon/ of Dogma, 
189.5-6; J. Tixerant, Histnirc (les Dognws, 
1912-14; Les Modes Carmel Haines, ‘ Satan ’ 
(Bruges), 1948. 

Devil-fish, name applied to various 
tishes, chiefly belonging to the ray family, 
Mobulldae. It is also applied to the 
octopus, which is, of course, not a fish, 
but a mollusc, and to tiio angler fishes 
(q.v.) or sea-devils. Sea-devil rays ha.vc 
flat and tessellated teeth, broad flat bodies 
and long, thin, whip-like tails; they are 
voracious and crush mollnsc.s with their 
hard teeth. Species of the different 
genera attain great size. T'iie manta or 
greater devil fish {Manta birostris) grows to 
a weight of at least 3000 lb. 

Deville, Etienne Henri Sainte-Claire, see 
S \iNTE-C laire. 

Devil’s Advocate, sec Advocatuh Dia- 

BOLI. 

Devil’s Bridge; 1. Vil. in Cardiganshire, 
Wales, 10 i m. ESBk of Aberystwyth, on 
the R. Myiiirch which here joins the R. 
Rheidol, in u picturesque setting of rocks 
and waterfalls. Over the deep gorge 
(114 ft) are 3 bridges, tlie lowest and 
oldest (12th cent.) believed to have been 
built by tho nioijk.s of Strata Florida 
Abbey, tli(5 middle f)ridgo dating from 
1703, and an iron road bridge having been 
constinicted in 1901. Pop. 100. 

2. Famous bridge in Switzerland (Ger. 
Teufelsbrucke) over tlie lleuss in the 
canton of IJri, li m. from the spot where 
the St Gotthard pjuss road comes out on 
to the valley of Andermatt. Here tho riv., 
which is 4.590 ft above sea-level, forms a 
fine waterfall of 100 ft. A big modern 
bridge was built by the side of it in 1955 
to deal witli tlie iucroasiiig truftic over the 
St Gotthard. 

Devil’s Coach-horse, or Black Cocktail, 
the beetle known less graphically as 
Ocypvsalens. This species, whicli is Brit., 
is about 1 in. in length, narrow in shape, 
active in habit, and usually carnivorous 
in diet. 

Devil’s Dyke: 1. Anct earthwork ex¬ 
tending from Wood Ditton to Reach in 


Devon 

Cambs, England. It is 18 ft high, and 
once formed a boundary between E. Anglia 
and Mercia. 

2. A huge fissure 44 m. NW. by N. of 
Brighton in Sussex, England. It is the 
object of excursions for tourists from 
Brighton. 

Devil’s Island, French Guiana, see 

Salut, Tles DU. 

De Vinne, Theodore Low (1828-1914), 
Amer. printer and writer on typography, 
b. Stamford, Connecticut, and early 
apprenticed to a printer. At 19 he was 
employed by Francis Hart of New York; 
became junior partner in 1858, and after 
Hart’s death in 1877 changed tho name 
of the firm to Theo. L. Do Vinne & Co. 
He was part-founder and president of the 
Grolier Club, vvliosii early pubs, were pro¬ 
duced by the De V'^iimc Press. Hi.s work 
was invariably of the highest (piality, the 
Century Dictionary showing bis aitistry 
and care. His chief vvork.s are The Inven¬ 
tion of Printing, 1876; The Pradice of 
Typography, 1900-4; and Notable Printers 
of Italy during the Fifteenth Century, 1910. 

Devizes, mrkt In and municipal bor. 
of Wilts, England, near the Keiuiot and 
Avon Canal. Tho tn owes its origin to 
a magnifioout castle, of which very few 
fragments remain, built by Roger, Bishop 
of Jsalisbury, about 1132. Round the castle 
gi*eAv up a prosperous tn whicli from the 
time of Henry VIII till about 1820 was 
famous for its cloth, and from tho time of 
Edward III for its wool. Tho tn, besides 
its modern castle, contains a remarkable 
Gothic mrkt-cross, the partly Norman 
churches of St John and St Mary, a 
museum, and a. corn-exchange. Its 
prill, industry at tho present day is 
building, and contracts are sought for 
public works. Light electrical products 
are manuf. Pop. 7920 (1954). 

Devolution; 1. The firet war embarked 
on by Louis XIV of France with the single 
object of extending tiio boundaries of liis 
kingdom is known as the W ar of Devolu¬ 
tion (1667-8). When his fathor-ln-law, 
Philip IV of Spain, died. Louis, by 
introducing? a civil right of inheritance 
Into politics, claimed Flanders as the 
possession of his wife, Maria Theresa. 

2. Also the name given to tho schemes 
for the arlministration of Irelaml, as 
enimciated by tho Irish Reform Associa¬ 
tion, formed in 1903. 

Devon (or Devonshire), SW. co. of 
England, bounded by the Bristol Cliaiinel 
on the N., by Cornwall on the W., tho 
Eng. Channel on the S., and Dorset and 
Somerset on tho K. It is tho third co. in 
size in England, with an area of 2604 sq. 
m. Tho surface is hilly, with the rolling 
upland of Dartmoor, broken into numerous 
rugged ‘tors,’ In the SW^; Exmoor in the 
NW.; and the E. Devon plateau. On the 
lower slopes the soil is fertile, especially in 
the lower Kxo valley, with its orchards and 
mrkt gardens. The coast-line of D. 
extends for about 150 m.; tho N. coast is 
very rugged, with cliffs 400-500 ft high 
and great rocky inlets, of wliich the chief 
is Bideford Bay. On tho S. coast ore 
Bolt Tail and .Start Point among others; 
and Tor Bay and Plymouth Sound, one of 
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the finest harbours In the kingdom. The 
ehief rivs. are tite Tamar (59 m.), the Exe 
(54 m.), the Dart, the Telgm. the I’aw, the 
Torridge, and the Plym. Parts of D., 
particularly Dartmoor, are rich in pre¬ 
historic remains. It was one of the last 
cos. conquered by the Saxons, and became 
one of the wealthiest, with an economy 
based on farming, fishing, mining, and the 
tin and woollen trades. Thert^ was a 
large overseas trade also, providing a 
nursery for the D. seamen; duiing the 
17th cent., however, this began to decline. 

D. is primarily a pasture co., and is 
famous for its cattle and dairy pi*oduoe. 
It is rich in minerals; the tin mines were 
long important, and coj>per, load, iron, 
and manganese have all been worked, as 
well as china and terra-cotta clays, 
gi’anite, limestone, and sandstone. There 
is some inshow^ lishiug; shell fish are more 
plentiful than other varieties. Apart 
from the naval dockyards at Plymouth, 
the cljicf industries of the co. are the ball 
and china clay industry to the B. and W. 
of Dartmoor, fanning, and the tourist 
trade. Exeter is the co. tn; other tns of 
importance are Plymouth, with its dock- 
yoi’ds, Torquay and Ptiignion, noted 
resorts; Exniouth, Barnstaple, Tiverton, 
Teignn)outh, Bidirioutli, and Bideford. 
Famous Devonians include Bt Boniface, 
the Anglo-Saxon missionary to Eui'ope; 
Bracton, the great medieval law'jer; Sir 
tYancis Drake and Sir Walter Baleigh; 
Sir .lolm Hawkins, John Davis, Sir 
Humphrey (lUlH^rt, and Sir Richard 
Grenville; Princess Henrietta, Duch(i>s8 of 
Orleans; John Churchill, Duke of Marl¬ 
borough; Ncwc<jmen, the engineer; Sir 
Joshua Reynolds; Joanna Southoott; 
S. T. Ooleridgt;; and Charles Kingsley. 

The CO. returns 6 members to Parlia¬ 
ment. Pop. 798,283. See Devon mid 
Com'ivall, Survey ("ommittee of the 
l^niversity College of the South West. 
194 7 ; JSikoluus Pevsner, South Devon and 
yorth Dcvfon (Penguin Buildings of 
England Scries), 1952; Devon County 
Council, Development Plan Analysis, 1952: 
1). St Leger Gordon, Dartrrutor, 1953, and 
Devonshire, 19.59; W. (I. Hoskins, Devon, 
1954; and Detrm. in the Victoria County 
History. 

Devon, riv. of Scotland, whi('h rises in 
the Uchil Hills at a luaght of 1800 ft. It 
is noted for its beautiful scenery, which 
has been immortalised by Burns. There 
is a series of reiiiarkablo falls below the 
Crook of Devon, known as the Devil's 
Mill, Caldron Linn, and Rumbling Bridge. 
Trout abound in tbe riv., and after a 
course of 33 m. it falls into the Forth at 
Cam bus. 

Devon Breed, see Cattle. 

Devonian System, in get)logy, tbe 
stratigraphical name applied to the 
Palaeozoic rocks lying between the 
underlying Silurian and the succeeding 
Carboniferous System. 

The mttrine deposits formed dming the 
D. Period are known as Devonian, but the 
continental deposits of the same age are 
called the Old Red Sandstone. The D. 
period vras one in which much of N. 
Europe was a continent while to the S. of 


a line running through the Bristol Channel 
marine conditions pirevailad. Extensive 
vulcanloity occurred In D. times, many 
traces of which remain in the Midland 
Valley of Scotland. 

Devonport, Hudson Ewbank Kearley, 
let Viscount and Baron of Whittington, 
Buckingbamshiie (1856-1934), politician, 
educ. at Cranleigh. He represented 
Devonport as a Liberal from 1892 to 1910, 
being pari, secretary to the board of trade 
from 1905-9. From 1909 -25 he was first 
chairman of the Port of London Auth¬ 
ority. During the First World War he 
was food controller (1916-17) and he re¬ 
ceived his visoountcy in 1917. 

Devonport (Iw^fore 1824 called Plymouth 
Dock), until 1914 pai l., municipal, audeo. 
bor., situated on a peninsula formed by 
the Hamoazo and Stonehouse Pool at the 
head of Plymouth Soimd, and forming 
with Plymouth and Stonehonse tbe 
‘Three Townis.’ D. is one of the chief 
naval and militaiy stations in the Brit. 
Is.; it owes its origin to the dockyard 
estab. here by William III in 1689. The 
naval esPxbs. extend nearly 4 m. along 
the Hiimojize and include, besides the 
original dockyard, the Key ham steam 
5 mrd and factory, the gnn-wharf, the Gov. 
House and Admiralty House on Mt Wise, 
the naval and military barracks, and the 
Royal Naval Engineering College at Key- 
ham. In 1806 fresh extensions w:ere 
begun at the Keyharn Yard, w^hich were 
opened under the name of Devonport North 
Yard by the Prince of Wales in 1907, and 
this dockyard has since been further 
extended. There is a powder magazine 
on Drake’s Is. at the entrance to the 
Hamoaze (estuary of the Tamar); Mt 
Edgeumbo on tbe N. side is guarded by 
forts, and the harbour is fortified and 
guarded by warships. D. and Stonehouse 
wore amalgamated with Plymouth in 
1914, the 3 now forming the city of 
Plymouth, having been so designated by 
royal letters patent on 18 Oct, 1928. 

Devonport, tii and tourist centre on 
NW. coast of Tasmania, 65 ra. from 
LauncoKton, with good port facilities; an 
outlet for agric. produce, potatoes, peas, 
sheep. Tlie mo^lern airport is being 
extended to handle daily inter- and in- 
tra-stato services. Pop. 11,000. 

Devonshire, Spencer Compton Cavendish, 
8th Duke of (1833-1908), statesman, 
eldest son of the 7 th duke, educ. at 
Trinity College, Oambi’idge. In 1357 lw> 
entered Parliatnent, as a I’almerstonian 
Liberal, and in 1874, on the defeat of 
Gladstone at the general election, and his 
resignation of tlic leadership of the party, 
the Liberals chose liOrd Hartingtnn (as 
1). was then Imowu) in his stead. In 
1880, on the defeat of Disraeli, he was 
invited to fonn an administration, but 
Gladstone having returned to the House 
to take up the matter of the ‘Bulgarian 
atrocities,^ he withdrew in favour of his 
old chief. In 1882 he went to the War 
Office, and w^as there during the period of 
disaster which resulted in the evacuation 
of the Sudan and the death of Gordon, 
Owing to his viewrs on Home Rule he de¬ 
clined office w’hen Gladstone again 
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Into power in 1886, and moved the rojoo-] influenced by the Mendelinn theories, and 
tion of the Bill, which shortly afterwards originated the theory of mutation. He 
was thrown out on the second reading by a made special use of the Oenothera laoutrck- 
majority of 90. At the general election iana, or evening primrose, which now 
which followed, tlio Conservatives and grows profusely in Europe, though 
the Tjiberal-lTnionists (as the secoders originally a native of America. See 
called themselves) were in a. majority, and essays in Be.richten der deufschrn botani- 
Lord Salisbury invited Hartington to join schen GeHellachaft; and his priii. work. Die 
a coalition iiiinistry, in which he would Mvtatioyistfieorie., 1901-3. 
accept office. This Hartington declined Dew (Old Eng. deaw), the moistme 
to do, but in 1894 he Anally accepted ofAce found on the surface of the (jarth during 
ill a Conservative gov. He had sue- the night and early morning, particularly 
oeeded his father to the dukedom in 1891. after a hot day, and produced by con- 
He then became President of the Council densation of the vapour of the atmosphere 
under Salisbury, and retained his ofAce on contact with the earth cooled by radia- 
under Balfour. In 1904 he resigned, being tion. The old theory, dating from the 
opposed to the policy of tariff reform, earliest times, was that D. foU from above; 
which henceforth became the leading it was Dr W. C. Wells, of London, in Ids 
feature in the Conservative programme. A’ssai/wt J)eu’, 1814 , who promulgated the 
D. was an intimate friend of Edward Vfl. above theory of radiation. He wcait on to 
In his early days he was fond of liiiuting, say that for every deAnite pressure and 
and all his life he was a notable race-goer; temp, of the atmosphere there is a deAnite 
racing was, perhaps, his chief interest quantity of water-vapfuir whicli can bo 
outside politics. Sec life by B. Holland, kepit in suspension until it conies in con- 
1911. tact with some cool substance, and is 

Devonshire, Victor Christian William itself cooled below a certain temp-, when 
Cavendish, 9th Duke of (1868-1938), the vapom* will condense. This point of 
politician, eldest son of 3rd son of 7th temp, is called the‘dew-point.’ In 1885 
duke, educ. at Eton and Trinity College, Aitken by experiments discovered that 
Cambridge. Ho entered Parliament at while undoubtedly some of the moisture 
the age of 23 as Conservative member for called D. was the result of condensatiou 
W. Derbyshire, a seat that had been hold of the atmosphere, the ‘greater part’ is 
by the Cavendish family for tho greater fonned from moisture ‘just risen from 
part of 2 centuries. He succeeded to the earth or to tlie surface of plant leaves.' 
the dukedom in 1908. Ho held a number During the night, when eveporation ceases 
of political appointments, and from 1916 to a great exti^nt, the vapour still rising 
to 1921 was governor-general of Canada, from the ground is either condensed at 
After tho break-up of the coahtion once on its cold surface, or is trapped by 
ministry ho became, in 1922, colonial the glass or plant-leaves which have 
secretary, and by coming forward mth a cooled even faster than tho surface of the 
personal guarantee of £500,090 was ground. 1). can bo formed only under 
largely instrumental in saving the pro- certain conditions: wind can prevent the 
ject of the Brit. Empire Exhibition nt atmospheis'. from remaining suAiciently 
Wembley from abandonment. His son, long in contact with tin** earth to cause 
Edward William Spencer Cavendish, 10th condensation, and a cloudy sky prevents 
duke of D. (1895-1950), was educ. at D, by checking radiation. When the 
Eton and Trinity College, Cambridge, and temp, of objects with which the vapour 
was colonial secretary 1943-5. He was comes in contact falls below freezing 
succeeded to the dukedom by his son, point, the D. is condensed into a solid 
Andrew Robert Buxton Cavendish {b. substance and is called‘hoar-frost.’ The 
1920). average arm. deposit of D. near London 

Devonshire, see Dfvo.v. is 1 to 1 • 5 in. 

Devrient, name of a Ger. family of Dew Line, see Df.w System. 
actors, particularly Ludwig D. (1784- Dew Ponds, found on tho upper reaches 
1832), who was noted for his Shake- of tho clialk liills in the S. of England and 
spearean rOles, and his 3 nephews, in a few other localities. They are used 
Karl Au^t (1797-1872), Philip Eduard its a source of water supply for (;attle, and 
(1801-77), and Gustav Emil (1803-72). it was once thought that they were en- 
Tho last was noted for his Hamlet which tlrely dew-, not rain-fed. See (Libert 
he played in London and Dresden. White, Natural History and Antiquities of 
Otto D. (1838-94), tho son of PhUip SelborneAl^^. D. P. do not readily dry 
Eduard, was also noted for his adaptation up in a hot dry summer, and so far no 
of Goethe’s Faust, 1876. Other plays by adequate misoii has been found. 
him were Tiberi/us Gracchus, 1871, and Dew System, distant early warning 
Ovstav Adolf, 1891. Max D. (1857-1929) system of radar stations and air strips set 
was the son of Gustav Emil and foUowed up in the N. Amer. Arctic by agreement 
in his father’s profession. between the U.S. and Canadian Govs in 

De Vries, Hugo (1848-1935), Dutch 1955. See Canada, Treaty Series (Otta- 
botanist, 6. Haarlem, educ. at Leyden and wa), 1955, No. 8. 

Heidelberg, and under Julius Sachs at Dewar, Sir James (1842-1923) cliemist 
Wiirzburg. After holding various educa- and physicist, b. Kincardine-on-Forth 
tional posts in Gennany, he acceiited the He early developed a taste for music and 
professorial chair of botany in Amsterdam, made violins. Educ. at Dollar Academv 
where he appAed himself to the problems and at Edinburgh Univ., where he assisted 
of evolution as- they affect plaut life. In Lyon Playfair. Also studied at Ghent 
Ills botanical research work he was and later was demonstrator of chem at 
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Edinburg’h, and lectiu*er in the Dick the Dutch patriot rather than Join the 
Veterinary College. In 1875 he beoamo greater cause as a S. African. He gat^e 
Jacksonian prof* of Natural Experimental expression to his views in 1912, when he 
Philosophy at Cambridge, and in 1877 was Joined Gen. Ilertzog, who was pursuing 
made 1< .R.S. and Fullorian prof, of chem. a separatist policy, and therefore seceded 
at the Hoyal Institution, London. Among entirely from the S. African party. He 
numerous other honours, he received the became an active member of the National 
Ilumford medal of the Royal Society in party, and the outbreak of the First 
1894, was the first holder of the Hodgkins World War gave him the opportunity of 
gold medal of the Smithsonian Institution, expressing his extreme views in an active 
Washington, and the first Brit, scientist to form, for he headed a revolt against the 
be awarded the Lavoisier medal of the Fr. gov. He was captured by Botha in 
Academy of Sciences (1904). He was co- Dec. 1914 and brought to trial on charges 
inventor witli Sir Frederic Abel of cordite, of high treason, on many of which he was 
made valuable experimeuts in spectro- convicted. He was sentenced to 6 yeai^’ 
scopy and investigated the physiological imprisonment and fined £20,000. After 
action of light; but his‘low temperature* being in captivity for a year ho was 
discoveries form his most valuable contri- released on giving an undertaking not to 
bution to science. Besides being the first engage in political agitation. He d. at 
to demonstrate before a public audience Bloemfontein. 

the liquefaction of oxygon and air, ho De Wetie, Wilhelm Martin Leberecht 
invented an apparatus by which liquid (1780-1849), Ger. theologian, 5. Ulla, near 
oxygen by the pint can bo produced, Weimar. Influenced by Herder, and 
devised vacuum-jacketed vessels (now studied thwrlogy uuder Paulus. Prof, of 
known universally as theimos flasks) for theology at Heidelberg (1807-10) and 
the storage of liquid gases, first collected Berlin Univs. His fearless but spiritual 
liquid hydrogen (in 1898), and finally criticism of the Bible distinguishes him 
(1899) succeeded in solidifying this gas as fr*om pure rationalists like Paulus and 
ho had previously (1886) solidified oxygen, from the school of orthodox writers and 
His experiments showing tlie gas-absorbing super-naturalists. His chief works are 
properties of cooled cliarcoal led, during Vommeniar iiber die Psnlmerif 1811; Uber 
the First World War, to the invention of lleligion und Thecdogie^ 1815; and Ein- 
antidotes to poison-gas. He was knighted leitung in das Neiie 7’fi8fawirnf, 1836. 
in 1904; and d. at the Royal Institution, Dewey, George (1837-1917), Amer. 
liondon. aJso Bkilbv; Cakbonisa- adm., b. Monti)elior, Vermont, U.S.A. 

TioN. Graduated at the Araer. Naval Academy 

Dewberry, or is a species in 1858. Ho served with the Mediter- 

of Rosaccfie ncjirly ridated to li. fruticosus, ranean Squadron until the outbreak of the 
the bramble. It receives its name from CUvil war, when be was made executive 
the fine waxy secretion whicli covers the olfi(;er of the sloop ^Mississippi* He was 
black shining fruit and somewhat re- in the fleet commanded by Adm. Farragut 
sembles dew. Tlic fruit resembles the when the latter forced the passage between 
bramble in appearance, but is somewhat Fort St Philip and Fort Jiickson which 
coarser and more acid, and the plant is guarded the entrance to the Mississippi 
also called the running briar. 6’cc also some 70 m. below New Orleans. Ho also 
BLACKHKiiRy. took part in tiio action by whicli Farragut 

D'Ewes, Sir Simonds (1602-50), anti- captured that gieat S. city and port, 
quary, b, Suffolk and educ. at St John’s After the war D. was made commander in 
(College, Cambridge. Ho was knighted in 1872 and capt. in 1884. In 1887 ho was 
1626, and became an M.l’. in 1640, being an instructor at the Naval Ac.ndemy. He 
expelled from Parliament during Pride’s was made a eomniodore In 1896, and when 
Purge, 1648. His pari, records are of the Sp.-Amer. war broke out was in corn- 
great historical value. See The Auto- mand of the fleet in Asiatic waters. He 
bwgraphy and Correspondence of Sir received secret orders to proceed to tho 
Nimon-ds od. .1. O. Ilalliwell, 1845; Philippines and engage tho Sp. fleet, 

and W. Notestein, The Journal of Sir which was lying in Manila Bay. Under 
Simonds IT Ewes, 1923. the cover of darkness on the night of 

De Wet, Christian Rudolph (1854-1922), 30 April, D. sailed his fleet of 9 ships 
Boer gen. and statesman, b. at Farm thi*ough witliout being discovered. The 
Leeuwkop, Grange Free State, served in 10 Sp. ships under Adm. Montojo had the 
the first war (1880-1) between the Eng. protection of tho guns of Cavite, a tn near 
and his countrymen as a field cornet. Manila. Tho battle which ensued soon 
From 1885 to 1897 ho was a member of after dawn wtis short and decisive, for the 
tho Orange State Volksraad, and weight of metal was on the side of the 

when tho S. African War broke out in Americans. By early afternoon the Sp. 
1899 he became general and commander- fleet w(»a a mass of smoking ruins, and 
in-chief of the Free State forces, fighting hundreds of Spaniards were dead or 
at first under Cronjo in the W. Ho wounded. Not a single Amor, ship was 
proved himself perhaps the most formid- disabled or a single sailor killed. The 
able of all tho Boor leaders in guerrilla news astonished the U.S.A., and D. 
tactica. In 1907 he was elected a member became a popular hero. D. and his fleet 
of the new parliament of tho Orange Free participated in the captui’e of Manila. 
Colony and also minister of agriculture. After the war was over D. returned home. 
In the Closer Union convention of 1908-9 and was given a triumphant welcome, 
he was a delegate. An ardent Nationalist Ho was promoted adm., and Congrt'ss 
at heart, he chose the picturesque role of gave him a sword of honour. Ho served 
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on the first Philippine commission in 1899, 
and in 1901 was president of the court of 
inquiry Into the controversy arising-out of 
the naval battle of Santiagro. D* was 
made president of the General Board of 
the NaAiy Dept in 1900, and held the 
office until his death 17 years later. See 
J. Barrett, Admiral Oeoroe Tlewty, 1899. 

Dewey, John (1859-1952), Ainer. pliilo- 
sopher, b. liurlingtoii, Vermont; son of 
Archibald S. D. Educ. at univ. of 
Vermont; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins, 1884. 
Ih*of. of philosophy at univ. of Minnesotti, 
1888-9; of MicliiKan, 1889-94; of Chic^igo 
—where he was also director of the School 
of Education—1894-1994; and then for 
more than 39 years at Columbia Univ., 
where he was prof, of philosophy and later 
prof, emci-itus. He has been termed a 
pragmuitist; but his is not the prafnnatism 
of Wm James; it is more like the %ircuQ- 
maticism of Peirce, and is more generally 
called instrumentalism. In Sopt. 1929 he 
presided at the inauguration of a Leagne 
for Independent Political Action—in¬ 
tended to supply a new Labour party in 
Amer, politics. Works include: Psycho¬ 
logy ^ 1886; Crtfrccd Theory of Ethics^ 1894; 
Study of EthieSy 1894; How TPe Think, 
1909; Democracy and Education, 1916; 
Human Nature and Condiwt, 1922; Ex¬ 
perience and Nature, 1925; The Public and 
its Problems, 1927; The Quest for Cer¬ 
tainty, 1929; Art as Experience, 1935; 
Logic, the Theory of Enquiry, 1938; Free¬ 
dom and Cidture, 1940. Sec W. T. Feld¬ 
man, The Philosophy of John Dewey, 1934. 

Dewey, Melvil, see Catalogues and 

CI.AS8IFICATION. 

Dewey, Thomas Edmund (1902- ), 

Amer, lawyer and politician. He was educ. 
at the univ. of Michigan and studied law 
at Columbia Univ. In 1925 he entciwl 
the legal profession, becoming in 1931 
assistant to the U.S. attorney for tl>e 
S. diet, of New York, and 4 years later he 
was appointed speciul prose<uitor for the 
Investigation of Oi^anized C.Tlme in New 
York. Ill tills capacity and in the more 
important position of district attorney 
for New York, to which he was appointed 
in 1937, he was prominently associated 
with the suppression of racketeering. He 
took an active part in the presidential 
campaign in 1940 on behalf of Wendell 
Wilkie, the Republican candidate, and 
his speeches diuing the campaign w'erc 
pub. in the same year under the title The 
Case against the New Deal. In 1942 and 
again in 1946 and 1950 he was elected 
governor of New York, and his adminis¬ 
tration was notable for its diive against 
inefficiency and corruption. His success 
led to his nomination as Republican 
candidate in the presidential election of 
1944. He poUed over 40 per cent of the 
votes but lost the election to Prt^sident 
Roosevelt by some 3i million votes. In 
1948 ho was again defeated, by Roose¬ 
velt’s successor President Trmnan. D. 
retained much influence in the Republican 
Party, however, and helped to promote 
the candidatui-e of Eisenhower (q.v.) in 
1952 and 1956. See R. Hughes, Thomas 
E. Dewey, 1944. 

De Windt, Harry (1856-1933), explorer 


and JournallBt, acted as aide-de-camp to 
his brother-in-law. Rajah Brooke of 
Sarawak, 1876 to 1878. From 

1887 to 1894 he divided liia time between 
reaching lYance by land from Pekin, 
travelling on horseback to India via 
Peraia from Russia, and inspecting the 
mines and especially the prisons of 
Siberia. In 1895 he was chosen Eng. dele¬ 
gate at the Penal Congress in Paris. His 
effort to cross from Ncav York to Paris by 
land, undertaken in 1896 for the Pall Mall 
Gazette, ended in Avrec:kago on the Bering 
Straits, but in 1901-2 he successfully ac¬ 
complished the journey tlie other way 
round U^aris to New York) for the Doily 
Express. Was special correspondent of 
the Westminster Gazette in 1906 in the 
Balkans and Russia, the sequel being the 
illuminating book entitled Through Savage 
Europe, 1907. Pub. also My rt'^Ue^s 
Life, 1908, A Woman in lUack, 1912, 
Russia as I Know it, 1916. 

De Witt, Cornelius (1623-72), Dutch 
burgomaster and patdot, brother of J. do 
W. (q.v.), b. at Dort, of whit;!) he became 
bm-gomaster at the age of 27. It was 
through his Influence that liis more famous 
brother became pensionary of Dorrlrecht. 
He supported his brother’s policy with 
great ability and courage, notably when he 
sailed with do Ruyter after the proclama¬ 
tion of the ‘perpetual edict’—of which he 
disapproved—nl>o!ishing the hereditary 
office of stadtholdcr. But after the 
disaster of 1672 the partisans of the House 
of Orange whipped up popular feeling 
against the 2 brothers, and Cornelius 
was arrested on a false charge of con¬ 
spiring to poison the prince Orangt*. 
He was murdered by the mob on his 
release from prison. 

De Witt, Jan (1025-72), Dutch states¬ 
man, b. at Dort, the son of Jacob de W., 
a burgomaster of Dort and deputy to 
the states of IlollaTKl, from whom he in¬ 
herited his reymblican principles. In 1650 
he was eleeted pensioner of Dort, and 


uusueeessiuuy oTiFioseu Liie war against 
England. The disasters of the war made 
his pacific yiolicy so popular that in 1653 
ho was elected grand pensionary of 
Holland for a period of 5 veal's, and 
was re-elected in 1658 and 16(>3. In the 
meantime William IT, the stadtholdcr, 
had died, leaving only an infant as heir, 
HO that de W. was able to turn from his 
opposition to the dynastic pretensions of 
the family of Orange to international 
politics. In 1654 he negotiated a troaty 
with Cromwell with a sofin't proviso that 
no member of the House of Orange should 
be made stadtholdor. On accession 
of Charles 11 to the throne of England the 
treaty of peace was rendered void, and In 
spite of de W.’s efforts for peace, war 
^*‘t'\veen the 2 countries 
in 166.J. De W. coudnetod it with vigour 
and skill, and on the death of A dm. 
Opdam personally took command of the 
fleet, and by his diplomatic skiU contrived 

tlon of the triple alliance between Holland, 
England, and Sweden (1668) to frustrate 
the designs of Louis XIV in Holland. 
Louis, however, bribed Charles II to desert 
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the aHianoe. and in 1672 suddenly invaded 
fthe United Prov. The action was too 
sudden to render prepajpation possible: 
the people blamed ae W., and appointed 
the young prince of Orange commandeer of 
the forces. De W. thereupon resigned 
his office of pensionary. ITis brother, 
Oomelius, had been tried and acquitted on 
a charge of conspiring against William, 
and Jan do W. went to meet him on his 
release. An infuriated mob burst into the 
prison, probably at the instigation of 
William of Orange’s followers, and 
murdered both brothers. 

Dewsbury, mrkt tn, co. and pari. bor. 
In the W. Riding of Yorks, England, 
on the R. Calder, 8 m. SSW. of Leeds, in 
the heart of the woollen dist. D. is a tn 
of jn*eat antiquity, and, according to 
tradition, Paulinus preached Christianity 
to the heathen Saxons on the site of the 
par. church in ad 027. Among the public 
buildings are the par. church of All Saints, 
with some remains of early Eng. archi¬ 
tecture (rebuilt in the 18th cent.), the tn 
hall (1888), the WheelvvTight Grammar 
Schools, a covered and an extensive open 
mrkt, and a theatre. The 14th cent, 
court liouse of the rectory manor is used 
a« a par. hall; Crow Nest Park is 73 ac. 
in extent. Coal is worked in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and industries include woollen 
and shoddy mills for blankets, carpets, 
druggets, and w<}rsted yarn, engineering, 
and dyeing. I’op. 5.3,470. 

Dexter, Henry Martyn (1821-90), Araer. 
Congregationallst minister. He was pastor 
of a church in Manchester, New Hamp¬ 
shire (1844-9), and later at the Pine 
Street Church in Hoston (1849 -67). but 
also found time to edit the Congrega- 
ticmalisi, 1851-90, and the Congrcgalion- 
cUisi Quarterly, 1858-00. Furthermore 
he was the author of many treatises, 
cliiefly on Congregationalism (1865-85). 

Dexter, see Hkrai.duv, The Shield and 
its parts. 

Dexter Breed, sec Cati’LK. 

Dextrine, or British Gum, the soluble or 
gummy substancic obtained from starch 
by the action of diasUise or certain acids 
on starch, or by beating sUirch to 392" F. 
(200" C.). D. and starch are related in 
stnictui'e, and both possess the empirical 
fonnula C^H.oOj. 1). n^coives its name 
from its power of rotating the plane of 
plane polarised light to the ’right,’ i.e. in 
a clockwise direction as viewed through 
the eyepiece of the polarimeter (q.v.). 
Pure D. is an odourless, whitisii substance. 
It does not reduce Fohling’s solution. It 
is often used as a substitute for gum- 
arabic for stiffening materials, sizing 
papers, and thickening ink; also for 
postage stamps and adhesive labels. 

Dextrose, also called glucose grape- 
sugar, and diabetic sugar, a carbohydrate 
of the formula C«I1 *()«. It occurs In 
honey, grapes, in the body fluids of the 
animal kingdom, and in the urine of 
diabetic patients. It forms about 0*15 
per cent of normal arterial blood. The 
sugar of grapes consists largely of D. as 
the fruit ripens, but when quite ripe it 
becomes ‘invert’ sugar, that is equal 
quantities of D. and laevuloso. Pure D. 


crystallises in 6-sided plates; it melts at 
86" C., and loses its water of crystallls^- 
tiott at 110" C.; it Is soluble in water but 
only slightly soluble in alcohol. Invert 
sugar or saccharum is used in the brewing 
Industry. It is prepared by treating cane 
or beet sugar with dilute acid. The 
excess of acid is removed with chalk, and 
the product concentrated to a thick syrup. 
D, by itself is prepared from starch, which 
is treated \vith boiling dilute acid. The 
product is first a mixture of dextrin and 
maltose and then becomes D. In Britain 
the starch used for the manuf of D. is 
usually (in normal times) sago, rice, or 
maize; in Germany^ potatoes; and in 
America, maize. D. is used as the sweet¬ 
ening factor in jams, etc. 

Day (Turkish dai, a maternal uncle), 
form of address originally griven to elderly 
men and taken by the janissaries as the 
title of their commanders, a commanding 
officer of the janissaries frequently be¬ 
coming governor of the prov, in which he 
served. The name was given to aU rulers 
of Algeria before the Fr. conquest, and 
was extended to Tripoli, and to Tunisia 
in the form ‘ bey. ’ 

Dezful, dist. and tn of Khuzlstan, 
Persia. Tlie tn is situated on the R. Dez, 
to the N. of Ahvaz. In the vicinity are 
the ruins of Susa. Pop. of tn 52,200. 

Dezhnev, or East Cape, N.-easternmost 
point of Asia, situated at the entrance to 
Bering Strait in 190" E. A distance of 
about 56 m. separates it from Cape Prince 
of Wales on the Amer. shore. 

Dharma-shastra, the title given to the 
whole code of Hindu law, but more 
estiecially to that collection of law received 
directly from a divine source by the sages 
Mann, Yagnavalkya, and others. It is 
divided into 3 parts; Arhara, niles of 
conduct and practice; Vyavcihara, the 
administration of justice; Prayaschitta, 
penance. 

Dhaulagiri, peak of the Hiinolaya Mta, 
once regarded as the loftiest, but now 
known to be the 0th highest. It is 
20,811 ft and is situated in N. Nepal, lut, 
29" N. and long. 83" 30' K. Attempts to 
reach the summit were made by a Swiss 
party in 1953 and by an Argentine party 
in 1954. Both rt'sachod 25,000 ft before 
the attempts had to bo abandoned. 

Dhole, species of wild dog (Ctum 
javanicus) found in packs in many parts of 
India. It is somewhat larger than the 
jackal, differs from the true doira (genus 
Canis) in having fewer teeth, is fierce and 
cannot often bo tamed. 

Dhow, the regular Arab trading vessel 
of the Arabian Sea and E. African coast; 
formerly used more particularly for the 
slave trade. It is generally from 150 to 
200 tons burden, with a very long yard, 
and a single mast with a lateen sail. The 
language to which the word belongs is 
miknown. 

Dhunohee (botanical), Bengal hemp, 
a long strong fibre used In making cordage. 
It is derived from Sesbania acuieaia^ an B. 
Indian ann. herbaceous plant of the 
family Fabaoeae. 

Diabase, basic igneous rock consisting of 
augite and triollnio felspar with iron 
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oxides, to which Is sometimes added 
apatite or olivine. Owing to the weather¬ 
ing of tliese rocks, the angite, which is 
■black, speedily changes to olilorito and 
iiralite, which cause the rocks to assume a 
green colour, wiiencc its old name of 
greenstone is still sometiiues used. The 
terms diabase and dolerite are used for 
different facnes of the same set of rocks, 
tlie former being really a weathered form 
of the latter. Jhipular names ft)r 1). are 
trap, toadstoiie, and wddn. They form 
excellent stones for road-mending, and 
many are fonnd in tl»o N. of England. 

Diabelli, Antonio (1781 1858), Austrian 
composer, b. Vienna: also founder of a 
firm of music publishers. lie is chiefly 
remenibered by the fact that a waltz com¬ 
posed by him was used by Heethoven as 
the theme of his Thirtn-thrre Variations on 
a Theme bit Diabelli ((^p. 120). 
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Diabjetes, a disease cliaracterised by 
iucreas'ed output of urine. D. melliivs is a 
metabolic di.seasc in whicli tl»e Imdy is 
incai)able of fully utilising <-arbohydratr 
and cliaiacterised by a raised sugar con¬ 
tent of tljc blood (liyperglycaemia) and 
sugar in the urine (glycosuria). The 
uonual fasting blood sugar level is about 
100 mg. per 100 ml., and it is found that 
wdien the blood sugar level is raised to 
180 mg. per 100 ml. tiiore is a leakage 
tlirough the kidneys into tlie urine. Tlie 
level at vvlncli this h'akage occurs is 
known as the ‘renal tlircsliold.’ A few' 
people in normal hcaltli have a lowered 
renal threshold and consequent leakage 
of sugar on any slight rise within normal 
limits of the blood sugar. Glycosuria in 
these subjects is of no signillcance. In 
common parlance the term Jl. is always 
used as moaning the disease JJ. nuUlitns. 
It is caused by the failure of tlie cells of 
the pancreas (q.v.), called the is. of 
Langorhans, to secrete suflicient insulin. 
Insulin, a hormone, is essential to the 
utilisation of sugar by the body. Hence 
in a state of insulin deflcieiicy the body 
fails to metabolise sugar, whicli therefore 
remains in increasing amounts in the 
blood, and this, as we have seen, spills 


over into the urine, giving the 2 cardinal 
signs of B. mellitus —hyporglycaemia and 
glycosuria. B. mellitus is a chronic, often 
inherited, disease and may show' itself at 
any age. When it starts in childliood it 
is apt to he progressive bccanso t he protuies 
of growth tlirows greater demands on 
metabolism and heiu'e on insulin requin^- 
ments. Until the discovery (d irisulm by 
Banting and Best in 1922 (see Medicial 
REHEAKf^H) and its jirodiiction for 
thoi'apentic purposes, D. rnellitvji, except 
in the milder cases, terminated fatally, 
the averages (‘xptetancy of life being about 
10 years. Witli modern methods of 
treatment the expectancy of life may well 
remain unchanged. Tiio symptoms of J>. 
nwliitus are increasing hunger and thii'St, 

5 »olyuria., and progressive loss of w'(?iglit. 

n untreated cases or cases whieh are 
being treated hut not under proper 
insulin control the disease progrt'sscs to 
the state of ketosis. Ketones, the 
poisonous ])roduets of abnormal fat 
metabolism, are formed in the bo^y by a 
disturbancsi of the noniial oxidation of 
fats that, in turn, is dependent on normal 
carbohydrate nietaholism. JjOss of appe¬ 
tite, nausea, vomiting, abdominal iiain, 
shortness of breath, drowsiness, and a 
snurll (like pear droyis) of acetone in tlie 
breatli are symptomatic of the onset of 
ketosis m a case of I>. mellitus. In the 
absoiK’c of treatment the iK'xt, and 
terminal, stage is coma and death. 
Ketosis may occur rapidly when an other¬ 
wise w-ell controlled case of J). mellitus is 
coiiiplicattMl by the intervention of 
another complaint. A(*ute inf(‘ctions such 
as gastroent(^ritis, pyelitis, tonsillitis, or 
pneumonia, or siqitic conditions such as 
boils and carbuncles (to whieh diaiieth's 
arc unduly susceiitihlo). disturb the 
insulin-earhohydrate lialanee and may 
precipitaio a ketotic <n’isis. 'I'rvatimnt 
consists in reducing the strain on the 
already straiiu^d metabolism by redneing 
the amoiuil of carboli.vdrate in tlie foo<i 
and giving insulin by iiijeidion to fortify 
the body's own di'lleieney. At one lime 
earbohydrati! in the diid was retiiiei'd 
almost to the point of elimination and 
insulin, when it became available, was 
used as sparingly as ]M)SHi])le. The more 
satisfactory policy now is to allow the 
patient a more liberal diet and so a more 
interesting and satisfying one, and to give 
insulin in doses siihieiimt to rmider the 
urine nearly sugar-five. 9'he patient is 
instructed in died, and insulin dosage and 
in how to test the urine daily for the 
presence of sugar. Biovided the patient 
is intelligent and strictly follows the ruleH, 
a well-lnilanced control of the disease is 
niaintuined. Ketosis and (miia sliouhl 
not tjccur unless the patient neglects the 
warning signs, and jirovided, of course, 
that an iatereurrent diseasii (sec above) 
does not supervene. Blood sugar estima¬ 
tions are necessary at regular intervals to 
provide a more accurate check on the 
disetisc than is given by tlie rougher 
method of urine analysis. Much researeb 
has been done trying to find a form of 
msuJin w'hich e-an be given ofl’ectively by 
mouth. IiiBuliu is destroyed by the 
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gastric Jiiioes, and no means of over¬ 
coming tide obstacle have yet been found. 
Ho^vever, Dr F. Sanger and his colleagues 
at the dept of biochemistry at Cambridge 
Uiilv. succoejded in 1955 in discovering the 
nature of the insulin molecule. It is com¬ 
prised of no less than 777 atoms. It may 
be that some synthetic rearrangement of 
these atoms to form a ‘near insulin* that 
will still be therapeutically cfTecUve and 
yet unaffected by the gastric secretions 
may now be possible. But tills is by no 
means certain. Another line of research 
is being done into tlie possibility of graft¬ 
ing healthy pancreatic tissue into dia¬ 
betics. Meanwhile progress has been 
made in the riroduction of better and 
longer-acting insulins, notably the recent 
insulin zinc suspensions (lente. semi- 
lonto, and nltra lento) from Denmark. 
1). insipidus is a disease charactcj*iscd by 
excessive output of urine and thii'st. It 
is due to a failuic of function of the 
posterior part of the xiituitary gland 
(q.v.) dno to disease of that organ. One 
of the functions of th(! posterior i)itnitary 
gland is to secrete a hormone (the anti- 
diim^tic hormone) which reduces the 
quantity of fluid output through the 
kidneys. T). insipidus may be dis¬ 
tinguished from 1). rnclliius by the ubsonce 
of sugar and tlie low sp. gr. of the urine. 
See It. 1). Lawrence, TIw J>i(fhftic Life, 
1955; O. Leyton. The Diabetic's Vnde 
Mecum, 19.‘17; IL D. Lawrence, 71ie 
DUUtetic AJiX\ (11th ed.), 1955. 

Diablerets. noted mt, or secondary ml, 
group of the Doniesc Alps, Switzerland, 
situated betwcxui the cantons of Vuu<i an<l 
Valais. The highest point reaches 
10,050 ft. It <’<niHists of 4 peaks eoin- 
posed of limestone resting on soft shale 
beds, wiiich easily become disintegiated, 
and fall. 

Diacetylmorphine, see IIehoix. 

Diadom, an older word for tiara (q.v.). 

Diadochi, Wars of the iu’), 

arose ov(‘r the problem of dividing 
Alexander's empire among the I), (or 
yiieeessors)- former generals and com- 
T)anions of Alexander. The chief .imong 
them were Antigonus, whose ambition 
was to rule the whole empire. Antipater, 
regent of ISIacedonia, Lysimachus, vSeleu- 
(;us, satrap of Babylon, and Ptolemy of 
Kgyi)t. After Antipater’s death his son, 
Cassander, murd(‘red Alexander’s widow, 
Hoxunn, and her infant son. Ea<'h of the 
D. tlien assumed the title of knig, and the 
wars between them were resolved iiito a 
coalition of Seleucus, Ptolemy, Lysi- 
inaclms, and (Cassander against Antigonus 
and his son, Demetrius. Demetrius was 
KUcecRsful in (treece, but Antigonus was 
finally defeated and killed at the Battle of 
Ipsus (301 no). Later Cassjuider d., and 
Demetrius became king of Macedonia. 
Lysinuu^hufi, king of Asia Minor, was be¬ 
trayed into believing his son, Agathocles, 
a traitor, but by niurdering him he in¬ 
volved himself in a w ar with Seleucus, and 
was defeated and killed at Oorunedion 
(281 Bc). IHolemy had d, in 283, and 
Seleucus, the last of the I)., relinquished 
his possessions, but was assassinated. 

Diadumenianus, Marcus Opilius An- 


tonius, son of the Kom. emperor Macrinus 
*<q.v.). In AD 218 hi« father conferred 
upon him the title of Caesar; both were 
put to death by Elagabalus (q.v.) in Juno 
of the same year. Owing to Ids title, 
which occurs on certain coins, D, is 
sometimes rc'ckonod among the emperors. 

Diageotropism, see Geotropism. 

Diaghilev, Serge Pavlovich (1872-1929), 
impresario of Russian ballet, b. Perm In 
Novgorod prov. He studied law and 
music, and especially inttjrestod himself in 
old Russian art. In 1899 he founded the 
magazine Mir JsJcimtva (the World of 
Art). D. held an exhibition of Russian 
painting and sculpture in Paris in 1906. 
In 1908 he was in Paris giving concerts 
and oi»era, hut it was his return there in 
1909 to present a mixed setisoii of opera 
and ballet that first gained him inter¬ 
national renown. Thereafter h(^ devoted 
himself exclusively to presenting ballot, 
and his company had a tremendous 
infiuenec on the development not only of 
ballet but also of the allied arts os a result 
of the collaboration of such artiste as 
Benois, Bakst, Derain, Picasso, and 
(/octeau, and musicians like Stravinsky, 
Auric.. Satie, and Milhaud. During the 
existence of the D. Ballet (1909-29) he 
raised ballet to a major theatrical art, and 
the lasting nature of his legacy can bo 
detected iu every impo!*tant ballet com¬ 
pany to-day outside Russia. He d. in 
Venice, 1929. AVer lives by A. Haskell, 
1935; S. Lifar, 1940; S. Grigoriev. The 
DiiWhUev Jiallet, 1953. 

Diagnosis, in medicirn', the methods 
employed to identify a disease. 

Diagonal Scale, a mutiiematical scale 
consisting of a set of parallel lines drawn 
on a ruler with other lines crossing thoin 
at right angles and at equal distanws from 
each other. The extreme div. of the divs. 
HO formed is then further subdivided into 
a number t»f equal iwirte, and otlier lines 
drawn obliquely across the parallels 
through tlie points of intei'section. With 
the aid of compasses, lines cfin be laid 
down by such a scale of any rotiuired 
length. 

Diagoras, of Melos, surnamed the 
Atheist, a Gk poet and sophist of the 5th 
<^ent. B(% said to have been a pupil of 
Democritus of Abdera. Ho was occusod 
of impiety, more especially of criticising 
the My8teri<*8, and in 411 Be wiis con¬ 
demned to death in Athens (Aristophanes, 
Clouds, 830). He fied to Corinth, and 
probably d. theic. Besides his work on 
tlie Mysteries, ho Avrote hymns, dithy¬ 
rambs, and some philosophical treatises, 
none of which is extant. 

Diagram, in matiicmaties, is a figure 
serving to illustrate a definition or to aid 
in the jiroof of a proposition. In its more 
general sense it is a drawing to illustrate 
tlie structure of seientifto apparatus, 
engines, machines, buildings, and so on, as 
opposed to a ‘picture’ to which emotional 
significance or artistic value is attached. 
Tiie value of a D. lies in its power of con¬ 
veying essential information at a glane>e; 
when the 1). is draAvn to scale, this 
information may bo quantitative os well 
as qualitative. Weather (charts, temp. 
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aud pressure curves, road maps, etc., are 
very largely diagrammatio. An indicator 
dioifram shows the effective work done by 
an engine. Constitutional formulae in 
chem. are conventionalised D.a of what 
is believed to be the correspondinK mole¬ 
cular structure. Biological D.s bring out 
the features of biological importance in 
the objects drawn. 

*Dial, The,* literary organ of tlie Trans¬ 
cendental Club of New England, in 
the formation of which Emerson took a 
leading part. Sarah Margaret Fuller 
(q.v.) was the first editor after it was 
founded in 1840, with CJeorge Bipley as 
assistant editor. It was a periodical for 
cultured readers, discussed questions of 
theology, philosophy, music, art, and 
letters, and its pages contained much 
verse. Among its best-known contribu¬ 
tors were Emerson, Thorcau, and Bronson 
Aloott. The public, how'cver, disliked the 
peculiar and abstruse opinions, esi^ecially 
those in the Orjihic Sayinas of Alcott, and 
though Emerson succeeded in keeping the 
paper alive for a short while after Harali 
Fuller relinquished it, it ceased to exist 
in 1844. 

A modern jour, of the same name w^as 
founded at CHiicago in 1880. First a 
monthly, then a fortnightly, it was an 
important organ of literary criticism, 
having among its contributors (Conrad 
Aiken, Randolph Bourne, and Van Wyck 
Brooks. In 1918 it moved to New’ York, 
and becaino the leading literary periodicul 
to support modern artistic movements. 
It printed work of distinguished authors 
from many countries, including Thomas 
Mann, T. S. Eliot, James Stephens, and 
Paul Morand. It w’as ed. by Marianne 
Moore (q.v.) after 192G. In 1929 it ceased 
pub. 

Dialect (Gk dialekfos, convei’sation, 
or manner of speaking), in its widest sense 
the name applied to forms of speech 
springing from a common root. But the 
term is popularly used to express the 
divergence of some local form of speech 
from the generally accepted or ‘literary’ 
form. It is quite wrong to speak of such 
local forms as ‘corruptions’ of the accep¬ 
ted forms. The anct Gk tongue was di¬ 
vided into Attic, Doric, Ionic, Aeolic, and 
Aohat^an D.s. Modern Greek is derived 
from the Attic form, in whicli the works of 
Thucydides were written, while Herodotus 
wrote in Ionic; no one will say that the 
tongue of Herodotus was a corruption of 
that of Thucydides. The origin of D. is 
not in corruption at all, hut is the result 
of descent from a different form aud of 
different developments: in old England, 
as in old Greece, the country was inhabited 
by different races; the dispossessed Celts 
wore driven into the mts, while the 
Saxons, Jutes, and Angles spread over the 
laiiu. From a variety of causes the D. 
wliioh survives as moclorn literary Eng. is 
the Midland, that spoken by a branch of 
the Anglian tribes. The D. fonns are not 
corruptions of the Midland D.s, but the 
direct descendants of the Celtic, the 
Saxon, the Northumbrian, and other 
forms of speech. Eng. itself, for that 
matter, is merely a D. of the Teutonio 


tongue, modified and enriched by Norman- 
Fr., Lat., and many later additions trom 
olaasical and scientific sources. After the 
A.-S. settlement of Britain, the language 
of the country was roughly divided into 6 
main forms of local speech, or D.s, the S. 
W., E., Midland, N., and Lowland Scots, 
again divided into many small groups, 
which still prevail with characteristic 
variants from the accepted language. 
Modern prov. Eng. has been carefully 
studied, its origin, where possible, traced, 
and its locality recorded in the papers of 
the Eng. Dialect Society (1873-96). ITpon 
these papers Prof. Skeat, of Cambridge, 
largely based his Eng. dialect dictionary, 
the Ist vol. of which appeared in 1898. 
He w as assisted by l^of. Wright, of Oxford, 
who classified the various D.s and obtained 
a unique collection of phonograph records 
to preserve the idiom, with its correct 
accent and intonation, of Eng. rustic 
speech in different localities. Sir J. A. H. 
Murray has done a similar work for the 
D.s of Lowland Scotland, in Dialect of 
the SnnfhcTJt Countica of Scotland, 1873. 
For further information, see A. J. Ellis, 
Eoristwu Phonology of English Dialects, 
1889; the w’orks of Prince Louis-Lneien 
Bonaparte on Eng., Basque, Fr., and 
espf'icially It. D.s; ,1. Winkler, 1874, for 
Low Ger. forms; and, for hybrid D.s, 
S. Haldemnn, Pennsylrania Dvtch, 1872. 

Dialectic, a tonn in logic generally 
applied to vt^rbal fencing and abstract 
ai^mments without iiructical value, and 
fre(iuently merely the clever statement of 
fallacies to make them pass for truth. 
The term was used in the Socratic philo¬ 
sophy to show' the inadequacy of popular 
beliefs; Plato used it for the highest kind 
of thought connecting itself with the true 
nutuTO or idea of things, while Aristotle 
limited it to a probable dediietlou from 
probable reasoning, us opposed to a 
scientific; or demonstrative reasoning or 
proof. The Stoics divided logic into 
‘D.’ and ‘rhetoric,’ and from their time 
D. is sometimes used as synonymous w ith 
logic. In modern philosophy the name 
has been used in sev. senses. Hegel uses 
it in its original .Soeratie sense, while Kant 
uses it in general for tlie doctrine of fal¬ 
lacies, for the uselessness of the attempt of 
rciison to overcome tlie principles w'hich 
govern phenomena. 

Diallage, one of the pyroxene gi’oup of 
minerals characterised by its laihellar or 
foliated structure. Tlie name formerly 
included ‘bronzite,’ from which it is very 
hard to distinguish it. Its colour is 
generally browm, but sometimes grey or 
green, and there is a metallit; lustre oii the 
surface of the broken crystals. 

Dialogue, a conversation between 2 or 
more T>ersons, reported in literary form 
and witfi a greater unity and continuity 
of subject than charact^^rise an ordinary 
^nversation. When joined to action the 
D. becomes a drama. It has always been 
a favourite mode with writers who, wish¬ 
ing to convince their readers of the truth 
of an argument, present both sides of a 
question in the months of 2 characters, 
and conduct the conversation in such a 
way that one is finally convineed of the 
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correctness of the other. The D. is of Gk of veir high value, which is uauallv re- 
ori^n, havinfir been adopted by the Gk tardea as the most precious of all stones, 
philosophers as the best way of conducting It Is, however, not so valuable as the ruby, 
their investigations and conv^ing their The D. is always foimd in crystals of the 
instructions to their pupils. The D.s of cubical system, and is found most fre- 
Socrates took the form of question and quently in the form of octahedrons, or 
answer, so that the master by means of rhombic dodecahedrons. The crystals 
questions led the pupil himself to originate are strongly striated and the cleav^e is 
the ideas which he, the master, wished perfect. Contrary to general opinion, 
to convey to him. The form of D. the D. is rather brittle and can be injured 
adopted by Plato was modelled on the by the slightest fall. The stone has a 
‘mimes,’ little 2-character plays which lustre peculiarly its own, termed adaman- 
were popular before his time, and which tine lustre. It has high refractive powers, 
survive in the works of Herodas (q.v.). the index for refraction being 2-4, and the 
Plato slmiiliflod it to pure argumentative angle of total reflection about 25 degrees, 
conversations, or philosonhical dramas. The stone is highly phosphorescent, and 
and used the form for all his philosophical will, after exposure to biilliaat light, emit 
writings except the Apologia. One of the the rays to which it has been exposed and 
greatest masters of this form of liieratuie become self-luminous in the dark. Its 
was Lucian (2nd cent, ad), the title of sp. gr. is just over 3 -5, and its hardness is 
whose celebrated IMaiogues of the Dead far gieater than that of any other stone, 
was borrowed by 2 great 1^'r. masters and is indicated by 10 in the mineralogieai 
of the form, Fontenello (1G83) and Fdnelon scale. The chemical character of the I). 
(1712), in their Dialogues dva Morin, w^as for a long time uncei'tain. During 
It hiis also been used by Erasmus in the 17th cent. It was held to be iriflam- 
Latin; Wieland, Herder, and Lessing mable. Robert Boyle proved that when 
among the Germans; l^etrarch, Tasso, subjected to a high temp, part of it was 
and Leopardi among the Italians. In dissipated, and finally, at the expense of 
England the most famous writers of non- Duke Cosimo of Tuscany, the Florentines 
dramatic I), are Berkeley in llylas and i)roved it was combustible. Lavoisier 
PhilonouSt 1713, and Land or in his later show’ed that the product was oar- 
Imamnary (^onversaiion^, 1821-5. See bonio acid gas; finally, Smithson Tennant 
G. Lowes Dickinson, Plato arid his Dia- (1761-1816) demonstrated that the amount 
lnqne.8, 1947; A. H. Bellinger, Lucian*s of carbonic acid gas produced equalled 
Dramatic Technique., 1938. oxygon consinned. The composition of 

Dialysis, tenn in chem. for the process the D. was therefore determined to be 
discovered by Thomas Graham (1804-69), pure carbon in a crystallised fonn. 
by which ‘colloids,’ such as silicic acid, Experiments have also been made as to 
can be separated from ‘crystalline’ sub- the action of heat on D.s, and Qustaf Rose 
stances, smdi as salt or hydrochloiic acid, showed that tmder certain conditions D.s 
He found that if a solution of a crystalline when subjected to a gi*eat heat wen* 
substance, salt for instance, were placed in gradually converted into graphite. For a 
a ‘dialyser,’ a vessel provided with a long time India was regarded as the only 
bottom made of parchment or animal D.-producing country, and it is certain 
membrane, and the dialyser placed in a that the Indian gem wjis the only stone 
larger vessel of water, the salt would known to the ancts. The clilef D. dists. 
permeate the parchment, whereas a of India ai*e: the Golconda dist. in 
similar solution of a ‘colloid’ would not Andhra Pradesh, the Sambalpur mines 
dilfuse, remaining intact in the original of Orissa, and in Bnndelcund (q.v.i. 
solution. The process is perfc*rmed more 7‘ho D. production of India at the present 
rapidly with an increase of temp. time is not large. Brazil was not re- 

Diamagnetic, Induction, Magnetic, garded as a great D.-producing country 
Diamantina, until 1838 Tojuoo, mining until 1727, when the D.s wet‘e first notice<i, 
tn in Minas Gerais state, Brazil, built on liaving been used by the natives us 
a steep hillside some 4140 ft above sea- coimters in certain card games. These 
level. It is the centre of a diamond dist. D.s were, without reason, for a long time 
and gold is mined in its neighbourhood. i*egarded as inferior to the stones of India. 
It has tanning and textile industries. T>. Formerly the state of Minas in Brazil was 
is the seat of a bishopric, and is the centre a famous centre of D. production, and it 
of a large commercial dist., famous for its has been cstiinattid that stones to the 
wealth during the 18th-cent. diamond value of £12,000,000 have been taken 
rush. There is a fine cathedral. Pop. from the D. fields siiKfO 1727. The states 
9700. of Matto Grosso, Goyoz, and Bahia are 

Diamantina, riv. of Australia, also culled uow' the cliief centi’es of D. mining in 
Mueller’s Creek, flowing from the high Brazil, but the industry has suffered since 
ground in the N. of central Queensland in the advent of mining in S. Africa. The 
a S.*wegterly direction into y. Australia, black D. of Brazil is, however, largely 
In the dry seasons it dries up in the used for D. drills. In Europe D.s have 
interior, but during the rains it flows been discovered, but in no great (juantily. 
into the N. end of Lake Eyre. Australia has also produced some, but 

Diameter, a term in geometry for the these again are not of great imporUmce. 
line w^hich passes throu^i the centre of a The most important D. fields are those of 
conic section or any other figure, and the Belgian Congo and of Kimberley, S. 
which Is terminated at either (’extreme by Africa, which w’ere discovered quite by 
the curve. accident. f3dcf among the Kimberley 

Diamond, a form of crystallised carbon mines are those of the De Beer, the Du 
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Tolt’s Pan and the Ragrfonteln, all oon> 
tVolled by the I). Corporation, Ltd., also 
the lai’grost buyer of roujrh stones in the 
world. The larsrest individtial mine, 
however, is the Mwadul, in Tan^nyika 
(owned by Dr .7. T. Williamson), which 
employs 5000 Africans and 100 Europeans, 
and was discovered in 1940. In the S. 
African D. mines the averaj^e labour 
employed, including alluvial digging, 
was (1955) about 111 Oil Europeans and 
I2,:i00 natives and coloured. There are 
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also valuable D. mines in Ghana, the 
Congo, Sierra Leone, and Angola. The 
most recent retuiTis give the ann. pro¬ 
duction in metric (carats (gems and indus¬ 
trial stones) as follows (1946); Congo, 
0,033,000; Gold Coast, 700,000; Union of 
S. Afiica, 1,281,787; Sierra Leone, 
559,229; Angola, 808,000; Tanganyika, 
119,446; Lrazil, 325,000. The value of 
D.s owned throughout the world was 
stated to be £600,000,000 in 1918, one-half 
being owned by residents in the U.S.A. A 
number of the D.s in existence at the 
mesent time have remarkable iiistories. 
The largest of all known D.s is the 


Cullinan D. found near Pretoria early in 
1905, It weighs 3032 carats, or more 
than 3 times the weight of any other 
known D. It is at i)re8ent in the Brit, 
regalia. Another tine stone is the OrloflC 
D. which ftgiii’od in the sceptre of the 
Russian regalia. It was purchased by 
Coimt OrloH for Catherine 11 of Russia, 
and is supposed to have been the eye of an 
Indian idol. The Pitt 1). holds the second 
place. It was brought back from India 
by the grandfather of the famous Eng. 
statesman. Win Pitt, and sold by him to 
the Regent Orleans for £130,000. It is 
hold to be the most perfect D. in tike world. 
Amongst other famous stones may be 
mentioned the Florentine (133 carats) and 
the Koh-i-noor, the most famous of all the 
stones belonging to tho Hrit. Crown. 
This stone, w hich weighs 106-5 carats, has a 
long and romantic hist., and (^ame into the 
possession of tlie Brit. Crown in 1850 after 
the annexation of tho Punjab. Others are 
the lloiko Blue and tho Star of the South. 
The ‘V’^argas’ D. (named after the 
ITesidont of Brazil, and said to be the 
third largest knowui in the w'orld) was 
found in Minus Gerais in Oct. 1938. It 
was sold to a Dutch iinn at 700,000 
guilders. The chief centres of the D. 
cutting and pollsliing trade are Antw’erp, 
Amsterdam, and l^alostine. When the 
Low' (.Countries w'ere invaded by Germany 
early in the Second World War, machinery 
and skilled craftsmen were brought to 
England at tho last momeikt and a D.- 
cutting industry was estah. thei’e. 
Cutting and polishing aro still done in 
London, though tho inajorit 3 ’^ of finished 
stones artk imported. D.s aro much used 
in jewellery manuf. It is estimated that 
35() tons of gravel and rock must be 
mined and brought to the surface to 
produ(30 a fine cut gem of 1 carat. Gem¬ 
stones are alwajs prhjcd per carat; a 
normal stone of 1 carat measures about 
6-2 mm. diameter bj' 4-05 rarn. deep. 
Very small stones having all the proper¬ 
ties of a true D. have been prixluced in 
the laboratory (see Gems). <S'ee B. W. 
Anderson, Gem Testinff for Jewellers^ 1942; 
K. Webster, Gemnwlogists" Coinj>en(l.ium, 
1947; F. J. Sperisen, Art of the Lapidary 
(U.S.A.), 1950; A. Selwyn, lietail Jewd- 
ler’a HamU}ook^ 1955. 

Diamond Necklace, The, piece of 
jewellery made in I'aris by the court 
jew'ellers, Boohmor and Bassenge, in 1775, 
and allegedly intended for Madame du 
Barry, the favourite of Louis XV. 
Louis XV d. before tho necklace was 
completed, and its price was beyond the 
reach of any purchaser (1,600,000 llvres). 
Cardinal de Rohan, duped by an adven¬ 
turess (calling herself Com tease de 
Larnotte-Valois and pretending to be in 
the service of the queen) into believing 
that Mario Antoinette had expressed a 
desire for the necklace, bought it on 
credit. Do Lamotto then obtained the 
necklace from the cardinal, on the 
pretext that alie was going to give it to 
the queen, apd then her husband went 
abroad and sold tho separate D.s. 
W hen the first instalment on the necklace 
heoaine due, the jeweller obtained an 
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interview with the queen and the whole 
truth was exposed. De Rohan was 
thrown into the Bastille, but acquitted 
after a sensational trial. De Lamotte 
and her husband were captured, the for¬ 
mer branded as a thief, and the latter sent 
to the pralleys for life. TliC question 
whether the queen and de Rohan were 
entirely innocent in the matter and 
merely the dupes of de Lamotte was 
mucli debated, and resulted in an in- 
cretised unpopularity for the queen. In 
her Memoirs de Lamotte accustid Marie 
Antoinette of being deeply implicated in 
the affair. See. T. Carlyle, Miacellanies, 
‘The Diamond Necklace,’ 1837; A. Lang, 
Historical Mysteries^ 1904; F. Funck- 
Brentano, The Diamond Necklace (Eng. 
trans.), 1911. 

Diana, anct Tt. godcleas; probably in 
origin a woodland deity who became 
associated with the ijeasant family, and 
thus became a fertility goddess. Perhaps 
as a result of Etruscan influence, she was 
early identified with the Ok Artemis 
(q.v.), many of whose attributes she 
consequently assimied. The most famous 
shrine of D. w’as at Aricia, in the Alban 
hills, where she w'as worshipped with 
(nirious rites in conjunction with a wood¬ 
land god called Virbius. Her cult was 
believed to have been introduced upon 
the Aventine at Home by Servius Tullius. 

Diane de France. Duohesse de Mont¬ 
morency et d’Angouldme (1338-1619), 
natural daughter of Henry II and Filippa 
Duca, She was twice married, first to 
Orozio Farnese, 2nd son of the duke 
of Parma, and then to Francois, Martischal 
de Mfuitmorency. She was fonnally 
legitimised In 1547. She had great 
influence witli her brother Henry HI, 
whom she succeeded in reconciling to 
Henry of Navarre. 

Diane de Poitiers (1499-1566), mistress 
of Henry II of Franco, in 1515 she 
married Louis do Brt‘ze, (5rand Seneschal 
of Normandy. Left a widow in 1531, she 
gained the atTections of the king's son. 
On his accession to the throne lis Henry II, 
in 1547, she exorcised almost unlimited 
pow'or, and w^as created by him Duchesse 
do Valontinois. On the king’s death she 
W'as expelled from court by (’atherine de’ 
Medici, and d. at the Chateau d’Anet. 

Dianium, see Denia. 

Dianthus, a caryophylhw’oous genus of 
about 300 species which occur in 
temperate parts of Europe. Asia, S. 
Africa, and N. America; ann. or perennial 
herbs; distinguished from ulliod genera by 
the bracts under the calyx. D. carynphyl- 
lus is the progenitor of carnations (q.v.); 
y>. armerin, the native Deptford pink; J). 
barbatvs, the sw'oot william; D. chinensis^ 
the Indian or Chinese pink; J). dcltoides, 
the maiden pink; 1). graiUianopoliianus^ 
the Cheddar i)ink; D. plurtiarius, parent 
of garden pinks; and D. kna/ppU^ a yellow 
pink. There arc many liybrids of which 
D, X alhcoodii is important, and ulplno 
pink species. 

Diapason, an anct (5k term for the 
musical interval of an octavo. The name 
is given to the 2 foundation stops of an 
organ, the open anil stopped !>.; it Is 
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used by the Fr. in ‘diapason normal' as 
equivalent to ‘pitch,’ 

Diapensiaceae, a family of dicotyledo¬ 
nous plants found in cold regions. Chief 
genera are Diapensia^ Oalax. and Shortia, 

Diaper: 1. In textile fabrics, the name 
given originally to a rich silken fabric 
with a pattern of the some colour em¬ 
broidered on it. It is now restricted to 
linen or cotton material with a simple 
pattern woven in it, generally of a 
geometrical design, and used for towels. 

2. In Gothic architecture, a small 
pattern of a conventional nature, generally 
geometrical, but sometimes floral in 
design, used for the surfac>e decoration of 
stone. The idea was probably taken 
from the diapered pattern of Byzantine 
silks, and w'as also used in glass painting 
and illuminated manuscripts. There are 
good examples iit Westminster Abbey 
and at Bayoux Cathedral. 

Diaphoretics, measures taken to pro¬ 
mote perspiration. The function of per- 
sidration is to carry away waste products 
of metabolism through the sklu and to 
kc^ep tlio body cool. In some feverish 
conditions perspiration often ceases, so 
that the skin becomes dry and the Internal 
temp, is not prevented from rising. It is 
advisable in some of these cases to pro¬ 
mote perspiration by means of hot air, as 
hi the Turkish bath; hot vapour, as in 
the Russian bath; by taking hot drinks 
and by diaphoretic drugs. 

Diaphragm, a partition with a hole in 
it w inch is used in landscape and portrait 
lenses as well as all optkxU instruments, 
such as the telescope, microscope, etc. It 
controls the amount of light passing 
tIu*ough the lens. 

Diaphragm, or Midriff, the partition 
which divides the thorax from the abdo¬ 
men. It is in the form of a muscular 
dome %vith a central tendon; it is concave 
towards the abdomen and convex towards 
the thorax, whei*e the central tendon 
forms a floor for the heart. It arises in 
front from the posterior surface of the 
enslform cartiltige; at the side from 
cartilages (U)unected with the lower 6 
ribs; behind from the lumbar vertebrae. 
It has 3 lai'ge openings; one for the 
oesophagus and pnoumogastric nerves, 
one for the aorta, thoracic duet, and large 
azygos vein, and one for the inferior vena 
cava. When the muscular fibres of the 
margin contract, the convexity of the D. 
is lessoned and the size of the thorax is 
increased, intra-thoracio pressure being 
thereby diminished. Air flows in to flu 
up the additional space, and this, together 
with other muscular movements, com¬ 
prises the acjtion of inspiration. 

Diarmid, or Diarmait, tlie name given to 
3 Irish kings: the first was ruler over 
Niu Neill, and his father was caUed Fergus 
MacCabelll. He was slain in 555 by 
(Miimcille’s kinsmen in revenge for his 
having banged the latter. 1). the second 
reigned from 658 to 665, whilst the third 
reigned over Leinster. 

Diarrhoea, frequent loose or watery 
evacuations of the bowel. I), is a 
symptom and not a disease in itself. It 
otx^urs wdieu peristalsis (q.v.) is increased, 
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<or when fat chgestiou is faulty^ or in 
inflammatory conditions of the intestinal 
mnoons membrane, with consequent 
excessive secretion of mucous (see Un- 
TBRiTis and Colitis). Sometimes 2 or all 
3 of these factors operate at the same time. 

fnfurUile D., eee Gastroenteritis. 

Diartbrosis, term in anatomy applied to 
joints which have the power of free move¬ 
ment, such as the socket loint of the hip, 
or the hinge joint of the elbow. 

Diary (Lat. diarium, from dies, a day), 
the book in which a daily record of events 
or observations made by an Individual is 
written. The ‘epbemeris’ of the Greeks, 
which was the original name of the 
‘diarium,’ consisted usually of memoranda 
of military records, tables of the heavenly 
bodies, or money aocoimts; it was not until 
after tne Renaissance that the D. came to 
haye any literary value. Since then it has 
often been of service to the historian, not 
only in its supply of facts often unrecorded 
in historical chronicles, but as a picture 
of character and of the daily life of its 
writer’s time. Among the most famous 
P.8 of Eng. literature are those of John 
Evelyn for 1624-1706; Samuel Pepys 
<1660-69), perhaps the most valuable and 
minute record in existence; Swift’s 
JoumaX io Stelia, 1710-13; John Wesley’s 
Journal, 1735-90; and Fanny Burney’s 
Diary, 1778-1840. The 1). of the Russian, 
Marie Basbkirtseff, created a great sensa¬ 
tion in 1887, and that of Jules and 
Edmond de Goncourt in Paris in 1888. 
See A. Pousonby, English Diaries, 1923. 

Piastase, a species of ferment foimd in 
barley, oats, wheat, and potatoes after 
germination. It can be procured by plac¬ 
ing a certain quantity of freshly ger¬ 
minated barley or ground malt in a mix¬ 
ture of 3 parts of water and 1 of alcohol, 
heated to 113® F. When obtained 
separately D, is a solid, white, tasteless 
substance, soluble in water and in weak 
-alcohol. In solution at a temp, of 150® F., 
P. is powerful enough to break up starch, 
flrst into dextrin and then into sugar, 
particularly the variety called ‘Maltose.’ 

Diastole, see Heart. 

Diastylis, the typical genus of the 
Diastylidae, a crustacean of the order 
-Cumacea. D, arenarivs, about one-fifth 
of an in. long, is found on the coasts of 
Georgia and Florida. 

Diathesis, a constitutional predisposi¬ 
tion to a particular disease. Tlie term is 
parUculorly applied to inherited or 
oongenital predispositions wliich may, 
however, become observable only at a 
late jMjriod of life. Increasing knowledge 
of the causes of disease and of natural 
resistance has led to some extent to the 
4i8cai*ding of the older theories of P. 
Thus a person contracts tuberculosis not 
necessarily because of a constitutional 
predisposition but from exposure to 
infection at a time of lowered resistance. 
The aame applies with rheumatic infec¬ 
tions. Cancer often runs in families, but 
whether from inherited predisposition or 
from other factors, such as exposure to 
similar hazards, cannot be proved until 
more is known of the aetiology of the 
disease. The body is endowed with an 


ability to resist the stresses of faulty 
function whether these are induced from 
within or are the effects of external 
agencies. There is no doubt that some 
inherit weaker powers of resistance than 
others, while tne normal power of re¬ 
sistance of others is strained by an 
inherited functional fault. An inherited 
insufficiency of the islets of Langerhans, 
giving rise in due comse to diabetes, is an 
example of the latter. Such a person 
might be said to have a diabetic D. 

Diatomite, rook composed almost en¬ 
tirely of silica, SiO„ and made up of thti 
accumulated shells of the microscopic 
plants known as diatoms. Diatoniac^ous 
ooze, contaminated by inorganic mud, is 
formed on the floor of the deep sea in the 
polar regions. Pure D. is deposited on 
the floors of some fresh-wiiter lakes. 

Diatoms, microscopic i)lant organisms 
of the Piatoraacetie, a family of oue-celled 
algae with siliceous cell-walls. These 
mmute plants are invisible to the naked 
eye, and were first discovered by Leeu¬ 
wenhoek in 1702. Since then no fewer 
than 10,000 species have been discovered. 
The D. exhibit a groat variety of fonii, 
being either circular, disk-shaped, oval, or 
cuneate. They thrive best where tiiey 
can obtain plenty of light and moisture, 
and are to be found in shallow soiis and 
mixed with other organisms on the 
8U3^aoe of moist rooks. 

Diatoni^ musical term derived from the 
Gk use. In modern music it denotes the 
notes and intervals of the normal major 
or minor scale, and the harmonies built on 
them, as distinguished from the ‘chro¬ 
matic. ’ 

Diavolo, Fra (1771-1806), nickname 
given to Michele Pezza, It. brigand and 
patriot, a famous outlaw, oriihnully a 
monk, appointed by Cardinal Ruffo to 
help recover Naples, which had been 
Invaded by the Fr. in 1799. D. became 
one of the leaders of the ‘bauds of the 
Holy Faith’; these bauds consisted of 
peasants, convicts, and brigands, and 
they were a source of considerable 
trouble to the Fr. Upon the aetjession 
of Joseph Bonaparte to the tliroue of 
Naples, a price was placed upon D.’s head, 
and he was eventually captured and shot. 
Auber’s opera Fra Diavolo has im¬ 
mortalised the name of the brigand. 

Diaz, Armando (1861-1928), It. soldier, 
h. Naples. Colonel in Tripoli war. 
Maj or-general, 1914. Diret'Xor of militaj’y 
operations on outbreak of First VV’^orld 
War. Lioutonant-general, 1916. In 
1917 commanded ‘23rd Corps on the 
Carso. After Caporotto, succeeded Ca- 
dorna as chief of stiiff. Victorious at 
Vittorio Veneto, Oct.-Nov. 1918. After 
armistice, inspector-general. Made Duoa 
della Vittoria, 1921. Minister of war on 
estab, of Fascism. Resigned In 1924 with 
new rank of marshal. J). in Milan. Sec 
life by Gen. A. Baldini, 1935. 

Diaz (or Novaes, or Dias), Bartholomeu 
(c. 1455”] 500), Portuguese navigator, 

famous chiefly for his discovery of the 
Cape of Good Hope. Ho resided at the 
omu*t of King John II, where ho came 
into conttict with many scientific men. 
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Eager for adventures, he was sent by the 
king on a further voyage of discovery 
along the W. African coast. On this 
iournoy ho rounded the Cape of Good 
Hope and discovered Algoa Bay; he 
succeeded in finding 1260 m. of unex- 

C ed coast, hut met with little recogni- 
for his pains. Ho accompanied 
Vasco da Gama on one of his voyages. 

Diaz, Jos^ de la Cruz Porfirio (1830- 
1915), president of the Rep. of Mexico, b, 
Oaxaca, 6th child and eldest surviving 
son of Jose de la Cruz Diaz, a labourer, 
probably of mixed Sp. and aboriginal 
strain, who d. in 1833. Porfirio’s mother 
was half-blo(»d Indian. At 15 he was 
platjed in the local seminary to train for 
the priesthood; but in 1849 he refused to 
take orders, entering the legal profession 
instead. Took part in the ‘War of 
Reform’ set on foot by Benito Juarez, 
governor of Oaxaca. Also took part in 
resisting the invasion of the Fr. and the 
Emperor Maximilifin, and succeeded in 
entering Mexico City in 1867, when ho 
ix^signed his command of tlie army and 
retired to his own native city. Dis¬ 
turbances soon arose in Mexico City, and 
at last I), was forced to come and set 
matti'rs right. He entered Mexico City 
triumphantly in 1876, and wiis unani¬ 
mously elected president, which post he 
held for 8 terms; but in April 1911 ho was 
deposed by the successful revolution of 
Maderd, who suetjeoded him in the 
prosidency. He d. in Paris. 

Diaz, Don Juan Martin, Empec'IXADO. 
Diaz de Gamez, Gutierre (e. 1379-1450), 
Sp. writer. His prin. work is Kt Victoruil, 
iirst pub. with omissions in 1782 under tlic 
title Crdmioa don Pern Nifio. 

Diaz de ia Pefia, Narcisse Virgile (1808- 
1876), Fr. j)ainter, b. Bordeaux of Sp. 
parents. He first begun painting on 
porcelain in a studio at S^vr<^s, and from 
1840 painted landscapes in the forest of 
FonUdnebleau with others of the Barbizon 
group. Among his masterpieces may be 
included ‘La Fdo aux Perles,’ ‘Sunset in 
the Forest,’ and ‘The Storm.’ 

Diaz del Castillo, Bernal (1498-1593), b. 
Medina del Campo, wrote a most faithful 
aociouut of the conquest of Mexico tinder 
Hormin (Jrtrtds. W'^us himself one of the 
small band of faithful followers, and was 
consequently an eye-witness of the deeds 
of glory and brigandage he narrated. 

Diazo-oompounds, a family of cuirbon 
compounds the first of which to be dis¬ 
covered waB obtained by Peter Griess of 
Burton-on-Treiit in 1858. They are 
characterised by the presence in them of 
the — Nj— group of atoms (hence the 
name, from the Fr. asttfe, nitrogen). The 

+ 

constitution of tliis group is —NssN — 
and the compounds are known as diaso- 
nium compounds. D. are most common 
in the aromatic (q.v.) sense, but aliphatic 
(q.v.) examples are know'ii. Aromatic D. 
ai'e prepared by the action of nitrous acid 
upon cooled acidified solutions of primary 
aromatic amines. In the solid state they 
are freipiently voiy explosive, but tills 
instability is less marked in solution, 
though even here they enter readily into 


numerous reactions and are therefore of 
great importance In synthetic chem. 
They are also used largely in the manuf. 
of drugs and azo-dyes. 

Diazotisation, the reaction of a primary 
aromatic amine, at a low temp., with 
nitrous acid in the presence of a mineral 
acid, leading to the formation of a diazo¬ 
compound. Discovered in 1858 by Peter 
Griess, this reaction is of great Importance 
in dyestuff chem., since olazo-compounds 
will readily react with, e.g., naphthola 
to give azo-dyes. This Is known as the- 
coupling reaction. An example of D. and 
coupling is the formation of Para Red 
from p-nitroanilino and )3-naphthol. See 
also Dye. 

HNOs + HCl + - 

O.N.CflH,. NH,- >OtN. a.H4. N,Cfc 

p-nitroaniline diazo-compound 

0,N.C«H4.N, ci +C 

^-naphthol 

->OtN.GaH,.N8.C.oHaOH 

Para Rod. 

Dibdin, Charles (1745-1814), actor,, 
dramatist, and composer, principally 
remembered to-day as a writer of sea- 
songs. He received his musical training 
as a chorister at Winchester Cathedral, 
but was otherwise self-taught. He had 
various theatre engagements, but after 
1789 he made his success with table 
entertainments, at which he sang liis own 
songs. Between 1764 and 1811 be pro¬ 
duced a vast number of musical plays, for 
46 of which he wriite the words as weU. 
The tunes of the sea-songs, of which 7'om 
Bowling is the most famous, have an 
excellent lilt and the words have fomid 
their way into anthologies. 

Dibdin, Charles Isaac Mungo (1768- 
1833), dramatist, h. London, an illegiti¬ 
mate son of Charles D. (q.v.). Known as. 
(’harles 1). the younger, he produced his, 
plays for the most part at Sadler’s Wells, 
of w'hich theatre he w’as proprietor. He- 
wrote over 200 pieces, including melo¬ 
dramas, farces, and pantomimes, but only 
a few were printed. He also wrote a*. 
IJifttory of the London Theatres^ 1826. 

Dibdin, L. O., see Chant, L. O. 

Dibdin, Thomas Frognall (1776-1847), 
Brit, bibliographer, h. (Calcutta, nephew of 
(-’harles Dibdin ((i.v.). Orphaned at the age 
of 4, became to England and was adopted 
by an uncle, who sent him to St Jolm’s- 
Colloge, Oxford. His works include 
Introduction to the Knov'Vdgc of Bare an^ 
ralucdde Editions of the Orvek and lifnnan 
Classics, 1802, The Bihlimnania or Book 
Madness, 1809, Bibliotheca Spenceriana,. 
1814-15, The Library Companion, 1824, 
Reminiscences of a Literary Life, 1830,. 
and A Bibliographical, Antiquarian, and 
Picturesque Tour in the Northern Counties 
of England and Scotland, 1838. The- 
famous Roxburghe Institute was founded^ 
by him {see Book-C’lubs). 

Dibdin, Thomas John (1771-1841),. 
illegitimate son of Charles D. (q.v.), and,, 
like his father, a writer of plays and songs, 
of which he is said to have written about 
200 and 2000 respectively; but ho was not 
a composer. The best-known among hlsi 
works were: TM Catnnet (an opera), 1805 ;. 
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Past 7'en O'clock (afarce); the pantomime 
of Mother Ooo8e\ The Hiah’metUed liacer, 
an equestrian piece tor Astley’s. He pub. 
hia Reminisvences in 1837. 

Dibon, or Dhibin, cap. of the Moabites, 
840 BC, near the shore of the Dead Sea, 
reuo^vned for the discovery of the famous 
Moabite stone of King: Mesha. 

Dibothriocephalus Tapeworm, or Bothrio- 
oephalus, peims of Ccstoda, or tapeworms, 
which bolongTH to the Platyhelrn itithes. The 
species have 2 weak and flat 8ackei*8, the 
body is segmented, and the head has no 
hooks. J>. lotus is parasitic on man, and 
as its first stage occurs in fish it is found 
in countries where fish is not thoroughly 
cooked, as in Russia, Iceland, Switzerland, 
and S. France. It may attain a length 
of 30 ft. 1). liquloideus occurs in China 
and Japan and grows to a length of 8 in. 

Dibranohiata, order of molluscs in¬ 
cluding all existing (Vphalopoda excepd. 
the pearly nautilus; it is subdivided into 
the Decapoda, with 8 arms and 2 tenta¬ 
cles, e.g. cuttle fisli; and Octopoda, with 
8 arms only. 

Dioaearohus (ff. c. 320 nr), Ok peripatetic 
philosopher, pupil of Aristotle and a friend 
of Thcophrfistus. Ho was b. at Messana in 
Sicily. Ho wrote on hist., geography, and 
philosophy, but only a few fragments of his 
worlcs remain. The most important of his 
writings were Life in (frecce, discussing the 
moral, social, and political condition of the 
people, and Leshiaeoi, in which lie tried to 
prove that the soul is mortal. The best 
ed, of the fragments cif his work is by M. 
Fuhr, 1841. 

Dicast, in Attic law a juror. Six 
thousand were chosen annually from 
citizens of 30 years of age and upwards, 
and they served in panels called dicas- 
teries. D.s were judges of both law’ and 
fact; from the time' of Pericles they were 
paid for their services. The manner in 
which they were swayed by party feeling 
and personal prejudice is referred to by 
Aristophanes in The Jf ’nsps. 

Dice is the idural of the word ‘die,’ and 
comes from the Lat. dare, to give. They 
are small ivory or bone cubes, the 0 sides 
of which are marked with black dots fi’orn 
1 to 6. * Those dots are so arranged that 
any 2 opposite sides on the cube always 
make up the number 7. Two D. are 
called a pair. They are used chiefly for 
gambling purposes, but they are also 
employed in baekgaininon and other 
games. D. boxes were made in anct times 
of leather or wood or some eiiunlly 
suitable material, and so construc.tiHi 
that no trickery could be resorted to in 
the throwing of the D. Palamades is 
said to have invented D, about the year 
1244 Bc, hut we have still earlier evi¬ 
dences of their use in Egyptian times. In 
the Hrit. Museum, in one of the cases in 
the P^lgyptian gallery, is to be seen an 
ivory astragal, which belonged to tlie 
(.lueeii llatesu, 1000 bc. The astragal, 
or knuckle, or hucklcboiie, was the name 
given to the bone in the hind leg of cloven- 
footed animals such as the sheep, goat, or 
antelope. D. corresponding to ours have 
also been discovered at Thebes. The 
astragal undoubtedly corresponds to the 


hucklebonc which wa-s used in the 
game of ‘chance bone,’ w'hich was played 
by cliildren in former times. Again, this 
game of ‘chance bone’ finds a striking 
parallel in the game of hazard played hy 
means of 2 D., in Avhich the player who 
first throws is called caster, w idle his oppo¬ 
nent Is (uilled setter. This game with D. 
was deelaj’ed to b(i illf^gal in the reign of 
Gooige II. Hy 13 Geo. 2. c. HI, ‘all 
games invented to ho invented with one 
or more die or disc’ were forbidden, back¬ 
gammon or games on a backgammon 
board being sanctioned. The reason of 
this prohibition was not far to seek: 1). 
throw’ing had singular attractions for a 
certain class of sw’indler’s, and it Wfis a very 
common practice to use loaded 1). 'rhis 
trick consisted in slightly w’eighting the 
sides of the 1). bearing a small number. 
Gambling has existed among all nations in 
some form or another; tlie Gks and the 
Roms, made use of the astnigal o?‘ talus, 
and loaded D. have been unearthed in 
Pompeii. The ilso nf 1). in England can 
be traced back to the earliest t inu’is. when 
the Hritons learnt the practice of gambling 
fi'om their conquerors the Roms, and the 
N. nations. 

The most popular modern 1). game is 
the Amer. one of ‘craps’. Each player 
stakes. The first to throw may l)ac*k him¬ 
self against any or all of the stakes; he 
then rolls 2 1)., s<‘oring a ‘natural’ and 
wiuuing the stakes if their sum is 7 or 11. 
If their sum is 2, 3 or 12 he scom's a ‘crap’ 
and loses. Any (dher numher is a 
•point’ and the player rolls until he either 
rolls the same numher again, in which 
case he wins, or a 7, in w’hie.li ease he los(*s. 

There ar(i sov. gain(‘8 played with .» 
poker D., eatdi inscribed A, K, Q, J, 10, 0. 
These include ‘aces’ (each player rolls all 
a 1). at once, laying aside each acc as it 
appears, and continuing to r(»ll the 
remaining D. iinlil he has sc.ored iy aces, 
when the other playoi's follow; 5 ac'os in 
fewest throws wins); ‘D. poker’ (with a 
scoring system based on tlu^ card ganuO 
and *liar !>.’ (in whic^h the I), are rolled, 
hidden, called truly or falsely and passecl 
on, unseen by tlie nxieiver, who can 
accept or challenge the call. If he 
accepts he must call higher. If he 
challenges and the caller exposes the 
combination ho called m* a higher one, tlie 
challenger pays; if the caller exposes a 
low’cr combination than lie annouuc^ed, 
the caller pays. The values of (com¬ 
binations ai“e as in poker.) 

Dioentra, genus of Piijiaver’aiceae, con¬ 
sists of la syiecies of N, Amer. ami Asiatic, 
herbaceous ixJi’tmnials. Favour iHt garden 
species are Amer. D. euruHaria, or 
Dutchman’s breeches; />. fonoma, and 
J). oregana; and Asiatic I). spcrtaltUis, 
hlcodiiig heart. 

Dicey, Albert Venn (18,3o 1922), jurist, 
b. CUayhrooke. In 18.54 ho onUuvfl 
HalUol College, Oxford, and was culled to 
the Bar 186,3. In 1890 ho was appointcil 
Q.C. His prin. works are: Lectures 
Introductirnf to the Study of the Law of the 
Constitniion, 1885, Ertgland's Case nminst 
Home Rule, 1880, II ares on the Relaiion. 
between Lmo ami Pifhlic Opinion in 
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England during the Nineteenth Cerdury^ 
1905. 

Diohlorodiphenyltrichloroethane, com¬ 
monly known 08 D.D.T., a synthetic in¬ 
secticide of thcfomnila (X;i 3 .(’ll (C..H 4 C 1 ) 8 . 
It was first prei>ared in 1874 but its 
inRCcticidal ijowers wert* not observed until 
1939. D.D.T. was widely used during the 
Second World War and Avns instrumental 
in preventing or cheeking typljus and 
other instict-carried diseases. It still 
finds extensive employment, but is being 
superseded by even more powerful 
insecticides such as Gammexane (q.v.). 

Dicholophus, see (Uhiama. 

Dichroism, a pro perty possesHod by 
some dfnibly refracting crystalline sub- ; 
stances of appearing of difl’ercnt colotirs i 
when viewed in i>olari 8 ed light, the dif- j 
fercnc-e of colour depending upon the ' 
direction in wiiich the luminous vibrations | 
take place. The 1). of crystals can be [ 
observed or tested by means of a simple 
instrunjent called a dichro 8 cr»pe or i 
‘ dichrobsc.ope. ’ It is simply a, cleavage I 
rhombolualron of Iceland spar with a weak 
magnifying lens. The crystal is held in | 
a good light oi)posite one end of the in- ' 
Btmment and on looking through it 2 
images of the square lade arci seen just 
touching each other. If tlu^ ciystal is 
diehroic tlu'se will be of ditferent colom*s 
and the colours will change if the dichro- 
8 eoT)e is r(»tated between the lingers. Tlu* 
most remarkahh* diehroic substances are 
the magiu'sian mica from V<^suvius, the 
tourmaline and ripidolite, als(> the sap- j 
phirc and ruby. The phenomena of 1). ' 
are best st'cn in crystals Avith 2 axc's of i 
double refraction, notably in iolitc which j 
crystallises in (>- or Ti-sided prisms; these [ 
l)risms, wlien seen along the axis, are of a j 
deep bliu* colour, but when viewed ii\ a | 
dircct’on ]ierpend <ular to it assumt* a 
yellowish-brown colon?*. Tourmaline is I 
another notable ('XJirnple, being blood-I'cd i 
wlien view(‘d along the axis, but yellowish- j 
green when viewed at right angles to it. j 

Dick, James (174.3 1S2S). philanthi’o- i 
pist, 1). Forres, ISIoi'ayshin*. At the age of } 
19 he went to the W. Indies, where la* j 
a(M][uii‘e(l a fortune, the ciiief portion of 
wliieh he l(*ft for tla^ henetit of i>aroehial 
sclioolmastcrs of Moi*ay, JtantV, and I 
Aberdeen. Tin*! ‘Dick ile(|uest’ wus j 
reorganised in 1890, and placed under the j 
management of 13 gov(*rnoi*s. j 

Dick, James (1823 1902), h. Ivilmar- 
noek, Ayrshire. He inventt‘d gntta- 
perclui boots, and with his brother. 
Itobort, set up a factory ?it (ireenhea.<l, 
Glasgow, for the purpose (O’ rmvking and 
Boling boots and shoes. He also manuf. 
the bjibita belts Avbich Avero u.sed by the 
gold diggers in Johannesburg. He reaped 
a fortune, and gave a park to Glasgow and 
the Elmbank Institute to Kilmarnock, 
besides other lamefactions. 

Dick, Sir William Reid (1879- ), sculp¬ 
tor, b. Glasgow. He studied at the 
GlusgOAV School of Art and in London, and 
first exhibited at the Itoyal Acradomy in 
1908. In 1933 ho lieeame pi’osident of 
the Royal Society of Hrit. Sculptors, and 
from 1934- 41 he avhk a trustee of the 
Tate Galk'ry. His Avoi*k includes a large ' 


number of portrait heads and busts, 
notably the bust of King (George V in the 
Mansion House, London, and of Lord 
Kitchener in St Paul’s Cathedral, also 
King George VI, and Mr (now Sir) Winston 
(JhurchlU. Of other Avork by him mention 
must be made of Ids Bronze Eagle for the 
R.A.F. Memorial in London, the Lion on 
the Menin G»ite at Ypres, and the statue 
of Preside!? t Roosevelt in Grosvonor 
Square, London. His statue of King 
George V stands in VV^cstmineter, and at 
(•ov'entry there is an equestrian statue of 
Lady Godiva by him. Since 1928 he luis 
been a member of the Royal Fine Art Com¬ 
mission ; K.C.V.O., 1935; King’s Sculptor 
in Ordinary for Scotland since 1938. 

Dickens, Charles John Huffam (1812- 
1870), novelist, h. Portsea, a dist. of 
P(»rtsmouth (the house at wdiich he W'as 
born was opened as a 1). Museum in 
1904). His father, John T)., a clerk in 
th(; navy pay offic.e, Avas then stationed 
at Porlsmontb, where he lived in vcAry 
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precariiAiis eirenmstances. C’harles was 
tlie 2nd of 8 sons. In 1816 the family 
moved to (’batham, remaining there for 
some 5 years. About particular tlettiils of 
th<‘se early periods of his life but little is 
known. In David Copprr/Uld^ liowever. 
tli<‘ sketch of David’s boyhood is in many 
points similar to bis own, and Micawber 
is usu?illy recognised as a skeU'h of bis 
father. His ednontion was t)f a most 
elementary natm’c, but fortunately bis 
hither possessed a small collection of the 
w^orks of the old novelists, Smollett, 
Fielding, Goidsmitb, and Defoe, together 
Avilh J)<m Qai.roir and Oil lUns. The 
family fortum's soon began to d(‘cline. TliC 
father was condoss and impecunions. and 
the family settled in a poor part of < ’am- 
deii ToAvn. Tlien even the little educa¬ 
tion (’liarles bad boeu getting came to an 
end, for his father’s ei'cditors retUvsed 
<lelay any longer, and consigned John I), 
to the Mnrshalsea ITison. His mother 
ti‘ied to support herself for a time by 
teaching childi'en, and young (’harlos was 
s<‘nt to Avork in a blacking wareliouse at 
Gld Ilungerford Stairs. The description 
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of this period of his life is fdven in David 
Copperfield with a clearness and bitterness 
which showed how deeply these 2 years 
of humlHation affected the sensitive boy. 
He spent Sundays with his parents at the 
Marshalsea. These years, however, sup¬ 
plied him with much of that wealth of 
knowled^ of low life, of the street, of the 
pdson and the poor, of which he was 
afterwards to make such marvellous use. 
In 1824 his father was enabled to pay his 
debts and Charles spent another 2 yearn 
at school, a private estab. at Hamp¬ 
stead, parodied as Salem House. In 1827 
he entered the ofllco of Mr IJlackmore, 
a solicitor, where he remained for over a 
year. His early ambition was still active, 
and his application preat. Ho spent 
hours in readinp: at the Brit. Museum 
and in mastering Gurney’s shorthand. 
His natural powers of observation were 
also used to the best advantaffo, as hia 
delightful sketches of legal dignitaries of 
all ranks clearly show. Hia father was 
still in difllculties, but (’ho lies now 
mantiged to make his entry into journal¬ 
ism as a parliamentary reporter. 

In 183.^ he made his first appearance 
as a. creative genius. In tlio Monthly 
Mayazine for December of that year ap¬ 
peared the fh'st of those sketches of con¬ 
temporary manners collected in 1836 
under the title of Sketches by Box. He also 
made some contributions to the Kvenina 
Chronicle. About this time the Issue of 
sporting novels of a humorous character, 
embellished with plates far more Im¬ 
portant than the books, was popular. 
Chapman and Hall, the publishers, wore 
about to prepare a book of this kind 
dealing with the adventures of a club of 
(/ockney sportsmen. Seymour, the 
famous rival of Cruikshank, had been 
engaged to provide the drawings, and D. 
was asked to write the letterpress. He 
pleaded his total ignorance of sport, and 
the plan was then changed to that of the 
Pickwick Club. On the suicide of Sey¬ 
mour, the sporting element was entirely 
dropped, and with ‘Phiz’ (Hablot K. 
Browne) as illustrator D. succeeded in 
making The Posth-nmovn Papers of the 
Pickwick Club an immortal work. Tlie 
introduction of Sara Weller marks tlie 
beginning of his success. From the 
advent of this character the monthly 
parts were awaited with feverish anxiety, 
and even the adverse Quarterly UeHcw was 
compelled to admit that the whfdo reading 
world was discussing the Pickwiokians. 
In 1837 the work appeared in book form, 
and in the same year the new novelist set 
to work on the grim satire of Oliver 3'wist. 
It may bo noted that thus early in his 
career D. laid his hand to the ‘novel with 
a purpose,' and that here, as always, he 
uses the method of gross caricature, mak¬ 
ing use of satire which ever remains too 
ludicrous to become ill-tempered, and 
which, however true the note of indigna¬ 
tion may be, never loses sight of the 
humorous element. Here too appoare 
the pathos, inclined to sentimentality, 
and the deei> melodrama which was to be 
a fault of so much of Ids later work. 

At the beginning of the year 1838, whdo 


Oliver was not yet half finished, D. bepran 
the pub, of Nicholas Nickleby, a pica¬ 
resque story pub. on the same lines as 
Pickwick, and commenced writing Barnahy 
Rudqe, Much of the former is melodrama¬ 
tic, but some of the sketches are only a 
little short of his highest work. Mrs. 
Nickleby, partly drawn from his own 
mother, is one of the beet characters, and 
the sketches of Dotheboys Hall and the 
travelling theati'e are also noteworthy. 
On the completion of this work (1839) I), 
started a weekly periodical to be known 
Master Humphrey's Clock, where Pickwick 
and the Wellers are again brought to life. 
In this periodical began The Old Curiosity 
Shop. In spite of the highly complicated 
plot this is one of the richest mines of 
Dickensian characterisation. The humor¬ 
ous sketches of Dick Swiveller and his 
bizarre surroundings are unexcelled, but, 
in spite of Landor and Jeffrey, the over¬ 
drawn pathos of Ijittlo Nell is almost 
universally eondemnod by crities. Bar- 
naby Rudm\ 1841, under the influentie of 
Scott, appeared in the same pubJicatif)ri. 
Here again the plot is complicated, and tlie 
w'ork is also noteworthy as being, with 
the exception of A Tale of Two Cities, the 
only one in which D. dealt with the past. 
Master Humphrey's ( lock then came to an 
end, and in Jan. 1812 D. started on his 
first Ainer. tour, lie was received every¬ 
where with aoclamntion, so that his visit 
became a veritable triumph. However, 
he deeply offended transatlantic feeling 
by the pub. of American Notes. 1842, 
and on his return home be satirised Arner. 
democracy far more freely and effectively 
in Martin Chuzzh irit, 1843-4, which is 
generally ngarded as bis great(*8t humor¬ 
ous work siiKie Pickwick. It closes tbo 
great period of liis observation and ex¬ 
ternal caricature. Henceforward, almost 
all of his good work is autobiographical. 
Here, however, his delineation of London, 
particularly at Todgers’s, forms an imsom- 
parable work, witii Pecksniff, Mrs. Gamp, 
Betsy Prig, and the Literary Ladies. 
Melodrama is again present with Jonas 
Chuzzlewit. In 1844 ho paid a lung visit 
to Italy. 

At the l)eginning of 1846 ho took up 
the editorship of a newspaper, the Daily 
News, hut after a few weeks relinquished 
tliis uii(M>ngeniu.l post, and went to 
Switzerland, whore he commenced Domhey 
and Son. This work,.pub. in 1848, was a 
great success, and entirely re-established 
his fortunes. It marks, however, tiie be¬ 
ginning of his failing powers, and contains 
In the death of Little Paul the great monu¬ 
ment of D.’s sentimentality. In 1849-50 
appeared Darid Copjtc^ti ld, favourite of 
D. and of most of his readers. The earlier 
portions are best, for liere the autobio¬ 
graphical note is the stronger. In 1850 1), 
started a weekly paper. Household kCords, 
designed to form a training ground for as¬ 
piring authors, which was later continued 
under the title of All the Year Round. In 
1852-53 came Rleak House, where he 
satirises the Courts of Chancery. It con¬ 
tains the figure of Harold Skimpole, 
drawn from Leigh Hunt. Two years later 
came Hard Times, where D. violently 
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opposes the industrial doctrines of the 
Manchester school. It is clearer and more 
connected than its predecessor, hut does 
not rank hlf?h amonff his works. Between 
these two, in 1853, had been pub. the vol. 
of Christmas Stories, containing ‘ A 
Christmas Carol,* *Tho Chimes,* and other 
short works written at various times. To 
these must be ascribed much of the con¬ 
ventional idea of the secular or mid- 
Victorian Christmas, which is peculiarly 
Kngllsh and Dickensian. It is important 
to notice that D. was the creator of this 
type, for he is generally associated with 
descHptions of Christmas, From 1855 to 
1857 Little Dorrit appeared, and here the 
loss of the old animal spirits and the 
spontaneous humour is marked. By this 
time D. had finally taken up his residence 
at Gad*8 Hill in Kent, and an improvement 
is shown in A Tale of Two (Hties, 1859, 
which is genuine and powerful tragedy. 
It is the least characteristic of all his 
works, and is appreciated by many who 
do not relish his other books. Two years 
later comes Great Expectations, which 
Swinburne and many other critics have 
judged the best of his works. His own 
life again furnishes many of the incidents, 
but the most notable thing is the improve¬ 
ment in technique. His mastery of the 
difficult art of sustaining an atmosphere 
is also shown in his next work. Our Mxitnal 
Friend, published in parts during 1864-65. 
In spite of brilliant effects of character¬ 
isation, as in the c^aae of Silas Wegg, failing 
powers are shown here, and the w^ork bos 
never been a popular one. In 1858 he hod 
begun a series of jiaid public readings of 
his works, and in 1867, under pressure of 
money difficulties, he continued these 
during a tour of America. A further 
series was carried out in England and 
.Scotland in 1868. Though financially a 
SUCCUMBS, they were very exhausting and 
injured his health. He then retired to 
Gad’s Hill, where ho engagtHl himself on 
The Musieru of Edwin Drood, a w'ork 
which he left unfinished. He died at 
Gad’s Hill on 9 June 1870. The letters 
of I), to his wife, vrhich number 136. wore 
donated to the Bi it. Museum in 1899 by 
Mrs. Perugini, a daughter of I)., on con¬ 
dition that they w’cre not to be pub, during 
the lifetime of any of the childi'en of D. 
The death of Sir Henry D. in 1933, foilow'- 
ing a street accident, released the museum 
authorities from this stipulation. The 
letters are now hound and available for 
public inspection. Other letters were ed. 
by Georgina Hogarth and Mamie Dickens, 
188*2, 1893, and by W. Dexter, 1938. 
See J. Foster, JAfe of Charles IHckens, 
1872-4, 1928; G. K. Ghe^terton, Charles 
Dickens, 1906; Sir W. Robertson Nlcoll, 
Dickens's Own Story, 1927; R. Strauss, 
Dickons, a I*ortrait in Pencil, 1928; Sir 
H. F. Dickens, Memories of mj/ Father, 
1928; E, Wagenknecht, The Man Charles 
Dickens, 1929; Osbert Sitwell, Dickens, 
1932; Una Pope-Uennessy, Charles 
IMckens, 1945; M. Pearson, Dickens, 
1949. See nXso G. Gissing, Charles 
Dicl^ts: a Critical Study, 1898; Sir J. A. 
Haramerton, The Dickens Companion, 
1910; G. K. Chostorton, Cri/irisms and 


Appreciations of the Works of Charles 
Dickens, 1911; W. G. Wllktns (ed.), 
Dickens in America, 1911; J. W. T. Ley. 
The Dickens Circle: the Novel{st*s Friend¬ 
ships, 1919; J. B. van Amerongen, The. 
Actor in Dickens, 1926; F. Delattre, 
Dickens et la France, 1927; and H, House, 
The Dickens World, 1941. 

Diokens, Monica Enid <1915- ), novelist, 
a great-granddaughter of Charles D.. best 
known for her series of autobiographical 
books. One Pair of Hands, 1939, One Pair 
of Feet, 1942, and My Turn to Make the 
Ten, 1951. Her novels include Mariana, 
1940; The Fancy, 1944; Thursday After¬ 
noons, 1945; The Happy Prisoner, 1946; 
Joy and Josephine, 1948; Flouyers on the 
Grass, 1949; No More Meadoujs, 1953; and 
The Winds of Hearcn, 1955. 

Dickens Fellowship, The, founded in 
1902 to encourage the study and discus¬ 
sion of D. works, to help to remedy those 
social evils which would have provided 
subjects for exploitation by D., and to 
assist in the preservation of buildings 
associated with his name. It issues a 
magazine. The Dirkmsian, the 1st editor of 
which was B. W. Matz. who was succeeded 
by Walter Dexter, and (in 1945) by Leslie 

C. Staples. D.’s children, Sir Henry F. D. 
and Mrs Kate Perugini, were both life 
presidents of the F., while many eminent 
men and women of letters to-day are 
members. The F. was installed in 1925 at 
The Dickens House, 48 Doughty Street. 
London, W.(L1., where D. once lived and 
wrote. The house was acquired by the 
F. os a permanent D. library and museum 
and is vested in a trust in which the 
London Co. Council, the Corporation of 
London, and the D. F. all participate. 

Dickinson, Emily (1830-86). Amer. 
poetess, h. Amherst, Massachusetts of 
an old-estab. Massachusetts family, of 
original Yorks stock. Her father, Edward 

D. , a lawyer by profession, was of stem, 
jealous disposition, and remained an 
abiding influence in E. D.’s life until 
his death in 1874. She was, however, 
much in sympathy with him. She was 
cdiic. at the Amherst Academy and 
the Mount Holyoke Female Seminary, 
and in 1854 visited Washingrton and 
l*hiladeli>hia. Soon after this, however, 
she became a voluntary recluse, never, 
save on 2 occasions, sotting foot be¬ 
yond her garden gate, and her renuncia¬ 
tion is commonly supposed to have been 
cauHe<i by her father’s opposition to hei* 
marriage. Her lover is unknown, al¬ 
though legtmd has been busy with his 
name, but it is now almost cert^ily 
authenticated that ho was George Gould, 
a theological student, who 5 years after 
Emily’s renunciation married another, 
and in 1862 was ordained. Having a 
sensitive mystical nature, E. D. com¬ 
posed her poetry in secret, and its 
existence was all but unsuspected. After 
her dooth a collection of manuscripts was 
discovered by her sister Lavinia, and some 
unfortunately destroyed. The remaindei* 
were pub. in 1890 and wore an im¬ 
mediate success. Her poems are short 
epigrammatic lyrics which may be 
grouped under such heads as Life, Love 
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Nature, Death. The verse has an ex¬ 
quisite and unusual music; her rhythms 
and her sensitive manipulation of words 
are peculiar to herself, and these qualities 
are combined with a rare sensibility and 
an orif?inal mind. In her perception of 
life emotion was at once followed by a 
newness of thought. With Kmerson, 
whom she resembled in method, E. D. 
ranks as one of the greatest Ainer. poets 
of the 19th cent. Her collected letters 
were pub. in 1894 and Complete Pomis in 
1925, ed. by M. D. Bianchi; Further 
Poems appeared in 1929 and a revised 
Complete Poems in 1937; also Bolts of 
Memory, Neu^ Poems, ed. by M. L. Todd 
andM. T. Bigham, 1945. M.D. Bianclii, 
The Life and Ijcticrs of Emily Dick:m,s(m, 
1924; J. Pollitt, Emily JHckinson,, 1930; 
G. Taggard, 7'ke Life and Mind of Emily 
Dickinson , 1930. 

Dickinson, Goldsworthy Lowes (1862- 
1932), author, b. London, son of Lowes 
D., artist. He was educ. at Charterhouse 
and at King’s CoUege, Cambridge, w'here 
he later became a fellow, He was also 
a lecturer at the London Scliool of 
Economics and Political ycdence. His 
works include: The Greek View of Life, 
1896; The. Meaning of Good, a Dialogue,, 
1907; Justice and Liberty, a Political. 
Dialogue., 1908; Appearances, being Notes 
of Travel, 1914; The, European Anarchy, 
1916; The Choice before Us, 1917; IVar: 
its Nature, Cause, and Cure, 1923; 'The 
International Anarchy, 1904-1014, 1926 ; 
Goethe and Faust (with F. M. Stawell), 
1928; After Tu>o Thousand Years, 1930. 

Dioksee, Sir Francis Bernard (Frank) 
(1853-1928), painter, b. London. Studied 
painting under his fatlier and at the Iloyal 
Academy; gained tlie gold medal of that 
institute for his ‘Elijah confronting Ahab 
and Jezebel in Naboth’s V^inoyard,’ 1876. 
He became A.R.A. in 1881; R.A. in 1891; 
and P.R.A. in Dec. 1924—when he was 
knigiited. He belonged to the school of 
pHinUn*s specialising in ‘romantic and 
sentimental illustration’ and of tliis 
school was a late survival. Among his 
best works may be included ‘Evangeline,’ 
‘The ^Symbol,’ ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ 
‘Funeral of a Viking,’ ‘The Magic 
C’rystal,’ ‘Paolo and Francesca,’ ‘The 
l^assing of Arthur,’ ‘La Belle Dame sans 
Mercl,’ and ‘The Ideal.’ 

Dickson, Carter, see Cakk, John D. 

Diokson-Poyndor, Sir John, see Ihmng- 
TON, 1st Bahon. 

Dicotyledons, the larger of the 2 groat 
groups of Angiosperms (q.v.), mono¬ 
cotyledons being the lesser; characterised 
by having 2 cotyledons or seed-leaves in 
their embryos. I>. are subdivided into 
(1) Monochlaniydeae, the members of 
which have flowers with a sepaloid 
perianth or absemt altogether, and often 
unisexual: to this belong the Urticacoae, 
Amentoceae, and other orders; (2) Poly- 
petalao, in which the flowers are herma¬ 
phrodite (i.o. contain both stamens and 
pistil), the perianth usually consists of 
calyx and corolla and the petals are 
free from one another; (3) Gamopotaloe, 
with hermaphrodite flowers, and petals 
joined. 


Diotamnus Albus. Burning Bush, Dit¬ 
tany, Fraxinella, E. European perennial 
herb, only species of its genus, with 

? :lands in the upper part giving off a 
ragi*ant, volatile, inflammablo oil, which 
can bo ignited on a hot still day. 
Dictaphone, see Audio-typist. 

Dictator (Lat. dictare, to command), the 
title given to an official of the Rom. rop. 
whose earlier title was Magistcr populi. 
The office, as the earlier title suggests, was 
originally instituted in times of military 
crisis; the lirst D. was appointed in 501 
according to Livy, during a crisis in 
the war with the Latins. Later a D. was 
appointed in times of constitutional crisis 
and for criminal jurisdiction; this wtis the 
‘administrative’ D. In early times the 
I), had absolute power over the life and 
death of the citizens, but that power was 
limited by the Lex Valeria (300 Bu). 
From the beginning his absolute power 
was checked by liis having to apply to 
the senate for money, and having no 
authority outside Italy. Originally the 
office was ccmflned to the patricians; 
C. Marcius Rntilus was the first plebeian 
elected, in 356 BC. The last regular I), 
elected was M. Junius Pora in 216 bc. 
The office, as revived i»y Sulla in 82 BC, 
was only similar in its bestowal of almost 
absolute powcu'. He had himself elected 
‘for the establishment of the Republic/ 
and ho hold the offfco for 3 years. The 
dl(‘tatorship of Julius Gaesar was even loss 
provisional and constitutional. In 48 bo 
ho wiis appointed for 1 year, in 46 BC this 
period of office was extended for 10 years, 
and in 45 bc for life. AfU‘r his death the 
office was abolislied by Marcus Aiitonius 
in 14 BC. 

In later times the titles and powers 
of D.s have boon seized by usurpers and 
the heads of revolutionary movements, 
notably in the 8. Amer. states, in Haiti, 
8an Domingo, and Mexico. It might 
have been Ihonglit that tho steaciy 
advance of democracy along cfmstitu- 
tional linos would liave precluded the 
possibility of a D. to bless or burden 
mankind. Yet in Europe the period 
between the First and Second World 
Wars may jiustly bo known as tho age of 
the D.s. In 1922 Mussolini rose to 
supremo pmver in Italy and Miistapha 
Kenial in Turkey. Mussolini’s exatnplo 
wjia followed in Spain by JTimo do Rivera 
in 1923. In Soviet Russia, on tho death 
of Lenin, chief power passed to Stalin. It 
was largely by exploiting tho fear of Bol¬ 
shevism in W. Europe and appealing to 
nationalist sentiment that Mussolini in 
Italy and Hitler in Germany corisolidatod 
and maintained tlioir power. Ijosser D.s 
of the period were Marshal Pilsudski in 
Poland, Dollfuss in Austria, and Adm. 
Horthy in Hungary. Tho Fascist and 
Nazi dictatorslnps of Italy and Goimany 
were swept away by the Second World 
WYir. Only Stalin in Russia and Franco 
in Spain survived as D.s in Europe. On 
tlie death of Staliu in 1953 Mulenkov 
succeeded, but as head of the new system 
of ‘collective leadei-ship’ Malenkov was 
replaced by Bulganin and Khrushchev In 
1965, again as ie^iding memboi*8 of a 
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ifToup all the memhers of which 8hai*ed in 
nlttrnate power. Mao-tse-tungr and Chou 
En-Iai werf^ estah. as president and prime 
minister of China on the victory of the 
Omiinunists over the Nationalists under 
Chiang Kui-Shek in 1949. but their 
democratic titles concealed dictatorial 
powers. See articles on those mentioned. 

Dictatorship of the Proletariat, in 
Marxist theory the state power during? the 
transition from capitalism to socialism. 
In Russia the (k)mmunist rule from 1917 
till tlie adoy)tion of the Stalin (constitution, 
1936, was oflicially teimed the P. of the P., 
exercised throuKh the Soviets (see Soviet). 

Diote, mt in Create, 7166 ft high. 

Dictionary, in its pro])cr sense, is a book 
containing: a list of t!\e words of some 
langnaife arranged In a definite order, 
usunlly alphahethnil, together with ex- 
plaiiatlraiH of tlieso words. For a mere 
word-list without explanations the tenn 
on<miusticon is now used: a glossary, on 
the other hand, is a partial D., dealing 
^\ ith some section only of a language, or 
vvitli a special author; while the term 
lexicon is usually reserved for (ik, Heb., 
Syriac, or Arabic. D.a. In a comi)l<‘te I), 
information is also given on the etymology 
of each word, and the corrord pronuncia¬ 
tion is indicated by some kind of symbols. 

Lexi(Migraj)h.v, like most otlicr sciences, 
goes back to the anct (ireeks, and thf* 
earliest lexicogi'aphcr of whom we have 
record is Aristoplianes of Pyzantium, who 
was head of tlu^ great library of Alexan¬ 
dria at the beginning of the 2nd rent. nc’. 
Julius I’ollux, who made a list of Attic 
words with explanations in the 2nd cent. 
AD, was followt‘d some centuries later by 
Hcsychins, whose work w'as ns<*d in the 
loth cent, by the most famous of Uk 
lexicographers, Suidns: his lexicon con¬ 
tains not only a list of words with their 
meanings and illustrative quotali<mK, but 
a nuinluT of informative articles. The 
first (Jk 1). in modern times vva.s the 
Thesaurus (Jraecni’ Livffuae \Nliich the Fr. 
HcJiolar and printer Henri Fslienne. known 
as Stf phanns, pnb. in 5 vols. in jr>72: it 
was revised in 1S31 by a i’arisian scholar, 
Ambroise Firmin Didot, and is still a 
standard authority. The standard tJk- 
Fng. Icxic’ini is that of 11. (*. Diddell and 
Ifobert Scott, firsl pub. iu IS 13 and corn- 
plcUdy revised by Sir Henry Stuart Jones 
and Roderick Mackenzie in a 2-vol. ed. 
which appeared in 1940. For laite (Jk 
the standard work is the Oreek Lexivon of 
ihr. liowan and liyzantinc Periods of E. A. 
Sophocles, 1H87. 

In Ta»t. tlio 2 chief early idiiJologists 
were Marcus Tcrciitius Yano (q.v.), wlio 
w'rote a vast work, l)c Lingua Ijitina (On 
tiie Latin Tongue), and Verrins Flinxma, 
whose encyclopae(iic De Verbormn Signifi' 
eatu (On the M(‘aning of ^VordK) was 
abridged in the 2nd <Hmt. by Sextus 
I'ompeius Festns. In 1332 Robert 
Estienne (St<q)hanus), father of tlie 
Henri Estienne mentioned above, pub. 
bis Thesaurus Linguae, Latinae, which was 
the best Lat. I), of its time. It has been 
superseded by the grt'at Oer, Thesaurus 
Lingulae iMtinae, wdiich w’as begun in 1900 
and though interrupted by the war is now' 


again in progress. Apart from this, the 
most important Lat. D. is the It. Lexicon 
Totius j^inUatis of J. Faoclolati, A. 
ForcelUni, and J. Fm'lanetti, revised by 
F. Coiradini in 1864. The most com¬ 
prehensive lait.-Eng. D. is that of O. T. 
Lewis and O. Short, first pub. in 1879, but 
it will be superseded by the Oxford Laiin 
Dirtionarg now being compiled by the 
Oxford Press; arranged on historical 
principles, it will cover the language from 
the earliest times to the 2nd cent. ad. 
For later Lat. there is the Gtossarg of 
Later Latin to 600 A.D. by Alexander 
Soutar, pnb. in 1949, and for medieval 
Lat. the standard work is the Glossarium 
Mcfliac et Jnfintoc Latinito,tis of Charles 
du Fresne, .Seigneur du Cange, lirst pub. 
in 1678, latest ed. 1887. 

Lexicography in England may be said 
to begin about 1440 with Geoffrey the 
Grammaiian’s Proinydorium Partndryrurn^ 
the first Eng.-Lat. vocabulary, but the 
first D. specifically so termed wtvs made by 
Sir TlHUuas Elyot in 1538. All the early 
D.s dealt with foreign or difficult words 
only. 1604 saw the first real Eng. D., still 
of this typo, Robert Cawdrey’s Table 
AlphahetieaU of Hard R'ords, which 
exiiained ‘inkhorn tenns' that had been 
introdu(5e<l from other languages; a 
similar wt>rk w’as Thomas Hloimt’s 
Glossographia, 1656. A definite stage in 
pr(»gieMs was marked by Nathaniel 
Bailey’s Unieersal FAyrrudogieal English 
Dirtionarg, 1721, which was the first to 
include all Eng. words—a necessary 
innovation since it w'as giving their 
derivations. It also won distinction as 
the work on which Dr Johnson based his 
famous Dictionary of the English Ijinguage, 
1755. Jolmson’s definitions and illustra¬ 
tive quotations are excellent, but his work 
had the defect that it wfuit no further 
back than the time of Sidney and also 
sulTered from tlie Ibuitations of 18th-cent, 
et y n H>] ogica 1 kn (> v>i e( Jge. 

The Oxford English Dictionary marked 
the furthest advance yet made in the 
science of lexicography when it introduced 
historical principles and traced the 
develoimieiit of each word from its first 
apnearaiuu*. Begun in 1858 with Herbert 
(’oieridge and after him F. J. Furnivall as 
its liret editors, it took 70 years to com¬ 
pile. Tlie, first 20 w^oro occupied in 
gathering rnalerinl, and it W'as not until 
Dr (afterw'ards Sir) J, H. Murray became 
editor-in-chief that an a<5tual start w^as 
made with articles, the first part being 
pnb. in 1884. Three more (iditors (with, 
of couree, a numerous staff) were con- 
<‘erned in its compilation—Dr H. Bradley, 
.Sir W’ni A, C.’raigie. and Dr <J. T, Onions. 
The I)., which in its later format runs to 
13 vols., defines 414,825 W’ords, illustrated 
by 1,827,306 quotations. A supple¬ 
mentary vol. appeared in 1933, and there 
are a number of abridgements, including 
the 2-vol. Shorter Oxford IHciionary, ed. 
by C. T. Onions, and the Concise Oxford 
Diet ionary of 11. W. Fowder and F. G. 
Fowler, the 4 th ed. of 1951 being 
revised by E. McIntosh; this is commonly 
accepted as the authoritative working D. 
for everyday use. But many leading 
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publishers have brought out D.s, among Diotys Cretansis (of Crete), a native of 
the best known being* Chamberses Tvtentiem Cnossus who is reputed to have followed 
Century Dictionary^ NuttaWs Standard Idomeneus to the siege of Troy and to 
Dictionary t and the Everyman*s English have ^vritten an account of it. Lucius 
Dictionary. Septimus in the 4th cent. pub. an 

In addition to those oompi'ehensive Ephe-meris belli Trojani, which purports 
Eng. D.b there are also specialised works to be a Lat. trans. of the Gk of Diotys. 
which deal with separate stages or aspects See N. E. Grifftn, Dares and Dictys^ 1907. 
of the longnage. O.E. is treated in the Didactic Poetry (Gk didaskein, to teach) 
Anglo-Saxon Dictionary of Joseph Bos- is poetry which openly expresses its in ten- 
worth, revised by T. Toller, 1898; and tion of conveying knowledge or instrnc- 
M.E. in F. H. Stratmann’s Middle- tion. Aristotie considered that a didactie 
Engiish Dictionary, reYisedhy li. Bradley, poem was no more than a treatise; but 
1891. A new Middle English Dictionary there arti so many degi'ees of didacticism 
is also in progress in America under the in poetiy that while most didactic poems 
editorship of Profs. Hans Kurath and are very inferior as p<)otry some are grcfit 
Sherman Kuhn. Other specialised D.s in spite of the didactic element, e.g. 
aj^ the Etymological Dictionary of the Paradise Lost is didactic in so far as it sets 
English Language compiled by Vi. W. out with the dogmatic aim,‘to justify the 
Skeat in 1882, and the monumental 6-vol. ways of God to man.’ The majority of 
English Dialect Dictionary of .Joseph notable Eng. didactic poems have a 
Wright, 1898. The standard work on theological aim, e.g. the Faerie Queene, 
pronimciation is the English l^onouncing which is essentially a vindication of 
Dictionary of Daniel Jones (latest ed. l^rotestantisin and Puritanism; and much 
1955). A massive IHciionary of Slang of the poetry of Cowpf3r, who fancied that 
(latest ed. 1949) was produced by Eric the vehicle of verse might bring many to 
Partridge, and distinctively Shakespearian listen to tmtlis (fis ho held them) which 
words are dealt with in Dr Onions's they would be disinclined to have stated 
Shakespeare. Glossary, 1911. Rh>Tning to them in simple prose, is directed to 
I).B date back to Peter Levin’s ManijnUus theological tenets. The same poet’s 
Vocabulomm, 1570, which had many Tirocinium or Review of Schools is yet 
successors. more obviously didactic, being written to 

While the Oxford Dictionary is the ‘lecommend private tuition at homo.’ 
accepted autliority in Britain, in the Thus poetry of very varying merit may be 
IJ.S.A. the standard work was the in greater or lesser degree rlidtictic; but in 
American Dictionary of the English a more restricted sense D. P. is rather that 
Language, first compiled by Noah in which the precepts or teachings are not, 
Webster (q.v.) in 1828, which has now merged in exalted flights of poetic 
expanded into the 2-v(d. Webster's New imagination but are set out dogmaticiilly, 
Jnlemaiional Dictionary, 1936. A dis- us, e.g., Tussor’e (q.v.) Five. Hnndrcth 
tinctive Dictionary of American Eriglish, Poyntes of Good Husbandrie. In anct Gk 
compiled by Sir Wm Craigie, 1936-44, poetry Ibti most famous example is 
deals with the language down to 1900, and Hesiod’s ff orks and Days, a practical 
In 1951 there was pub. A Dictumary of treatise on farming. In Lat. the Dc 
Americanisms on Historical Principles, hj Rerum Natura of Lucretius (q.v.), an 
IHitford M. Mathews, which contains aU exposition of Epicurean philoHOT>hy, is the 
words of Amer. origin dowm to 1950. D. poem par excclleru’c; and the Georgies 

For many years the authoritative of Virgil arc also replete with prcHJcpt, the 
Scots D. was the Etymological JXciwnary Third Georgic containing practicfil pre- 
of the Scottish Language by .John Jameson, cepts for farmers, and the Fourth giving 
revised by John Longmuir and David much information about bees; but in both 
Donaldson, 1879, but it is now being poets, though far more markedly in Virgil, 
gradually superseded by 2 groat new D.s the teach(;r is often dropped by U»e poet 
which are in progress. Sir Wm Craigie’s for the natural philosopher, speculating on 
Dictionary of the Older Scottish Tongue the Jiiddeu reason of natin-e’s operatinns, 
oovei’S words and usages down to the end Bngehot, voating the common opinion, 
of the 17th cent., while the Scottish tliought that it way not the object of 
National Dictionary, begun in 1928 by poetry ‘to cliill you A\1tb didimiio ice- 
Dr Wm Grant and earned on from 1946 bergs,’ but rather to select, idealise, 
by David D. Murison, deals with the later purify and iukmsify the great foatur( 3 M and 
development of the language, Including peculiarities whicli make society as a 
Burns. whole ‘remarkable and fancy-ta king. ’ 

There are, of course, innumerable D.s of As poetry, 1). P. is oft/cn commonplace, 
other modern languages, with or without the matter not lending itself to tlie mod<- 
Eng. e<iuivalent8 for each vs^ord, and the of expression which most appeals to the 
term ‘ dictionary ’ has also come to be used true poet. 

of any work of reference (usually explana- Didcot, vll. of Berkshire, England, 7 m. 
tory) which is arranged alphabetically. S. of Abingdon; an important railway 
Hence we have D.s of botany, of dates, of junction and an ordnance depot. Theiv 
heraldry* ot medicine, of music, of proper is an atomic energy research station 4 m. 
names, of proverbs, of synonyms. The away. Pop. 11,000 (1954). 
list could be extended to cover fdmost Didelphia, see. MARyupiAXs. 
every dept of human knowledge. See Didelphys, see Oposhum, 

James A. H. Mmray The Emlvli^ of Diderot, Denys (1713-84), Fr. phllo- 
EnglishL€ancogr(^hy,lf^O(f;J.H.}iu]heTt, sophical writer and critic, ft. i.angres in 
Dictionanes: Dntish and American, 1955. (’hamx)agne. lie was educ. at the Jesuit 
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Colley at Langres and the College 
d’Harcourt at Paris. He was intended 
for the Church, but on his ejtpresaing a 
distaste for it he was placed with a pro- 
curour in Paris to study juiisprudonce. 
ETincing an equal diaUiste for the law, and 
refusing to return to his father’s home, he 
was left in Paris to live by his wits. He 
tried many occupations, but continued at 
none—only defying starvation with his 
pen. He wrote anything and everything, 
indices, catalogues, advertisements, ser- 
inouH, and. traus. fi*om Eng. His first 
important original work was Penates 
philoaophitruea, 1740, in which he set forth 
tlK* doctrine of the band of free-thinking 
philosophers who arose at about this time. 
Theii* doctrine is summed up in his own 
dying words: ‘The first step towards 
philosophy is incredulity.’ For his IMtre 
sur f€8 aveuglra, 1749, he was imprisoned 
at V’incennes by order of the gov. On his 
iflenHe D. collaborated witli D’Alembert 
as editor of a Universal Medical Die- 
tionarg, a scheme which later grew into 
the Encuclapidie, ou Diciiontiaire ItaiaonnA 
(Irs Sciences, des Arts, ei Metiers. The 
work wu'-5 enormous, and owing to tlie 
retirement of D’Alembert D. was sole 
editor for the greater p^u’t of tlio time. 
The first vol. was pub. in 1751, and the 
Wiinaiiiing 16, as well as 11 vols. of plates, 
in the years between 17r)l and 1765. He 
embodied in his encyclopaedia the 
I)hilosoi)liy wliich he had foreshadiuved in 
the l*ens6es phuosophigvcs, the dmiry, 
rebellious philosophy of Atheism and 
revolt, which he shared with Ins friend 
and great con tern pomry, Uousseau, 

rmd whicih was to inspire the Revolution. 
Among D.’s otlier works were the Usaay 
on Painthiff, trans. and praised by Goethe; 
Tytifres snr ies sourds et mueis, 1761; 
Pens^£s sur I'InierprUation de la nature, 
1754; Code de la nature, 1755; the tales of 
Jacques le Fataliste (inspired by SU^rne), 
1897; and />6 Nereu de liameau, 1805, the 
finest of Ids imaginative productions, 
'rhis last is a dida<;tic novel profoundly 
ej’iticising human nature and social life. 
Las Hijoux indiserrts, 1747, is an extreme 
example of the coarser style whieli he 
sometimes affected; he also wroU^ Im 
R eiigieuse, 1790, a novel directed against 
convent life; Iai Promenade du sceptique, 
1747; Lxb Zfdrc d'Alembert {c. 1755, not 
issued till 1830); Lrttrrs to his mistress. 
Mile Voland; and his last work, Fssai sur 
la vie de Sho^jne, 17 78. The Salons (pub. 
variously 1759-1857) gave a strong 
impulse to art criticism in general, by 
establishing rtdations between art and 
lifeerattti'e, which previously had been 
largely disstwiutod. D.’s literary slgnili- 
canoe does not depend on any great work 
or woi'ks, but upon his versatility and 
universality, and on that account he is of 
the highest importance in the hist, of 
18th-cent. litJTatine. In his last years 
ho sank into a state of extreme poverty. 
Catherine of Russia, to relieve him, 
bought his library, but appointed him 
custodian and paid him 59 years’ salary 
in advance. In 1773 D. visited St Peters¬ 
burg to thank the empress and returned to 
Paris only 12 days before his death. 


Collections of D.'s works were pub. by 
Nalgeon in 15 vols., 1798; reprinted in 
22 vols., 1821; and by J. Ass6zat and M. 
Toumeux in 20 vols,, 1876-79. See H. de 
Salnte-Heuve in Portraits liiUrairea, 1844; 
J. Morley, Diderot and the Encyclopaedists, 
1886; A. Colligmon, Diderot, aa vie, sea 
oeuvres, sa correspondance, 1895; J- Le 
Gnis, Diderot et VEnrryciopHie, 1928; A. 
Billy, Vie de Diderot (with bibliography), 
1943. 

Didius Salvius Julianus, Marcus, Rom. 

emperor (28 Mar.-2 June, ad 193). 
Aiter the death of Pertinax (q.v.) he 
purchased the empire, which had been 
put up for auction by the praetorian 
guards, but was murdered after a reign 
of only 2 months. 

Dido, or Elissa, legendary daughter of 
Belus, king of Tyre, and sister of Pygma¬ 
lion, his successor. I*ygriialif)n murdered 
her husband, Acerbus or Sichaeus (see 
Vligil). D. escaped with her treasures to 
Cyprus and N. Africa, where she founded 
Carthage on a piece of land bought from 
larbus, king of Libya. To escape 
marriage with larbus, she built a funeral 
pyre and stabbed herself before her 
people. Virgil in the Aeneid makes D. 
stab herself after her desertion by Aeneas, 
the hero of Troy, but more than 300 years 
intervened between tlie traditional fall of 
Troy (1184 bc) and the foundation of 
Carthage (853 Bc). 

Didon, Henri (1804-1900), Fr. Domini¬ 
can preacher. In 1871 he delivered the 
funeral oration at the obsequies of Arch¬ 
bishop Darboy (q.v.). A keen student of 
8t Thomas Aquinas. D. was interested in 
the reconciliation of religion and science; 
but bis lectures on that subject brought 
lilm imder suspicion, and ho retired to 
(’orsica. His most popular work was 
J^svs Christ, 1890, the outcome of a visit 
to the Holy Land. 

Didot, Francois (1689-1757), founder of 
a family of famous Fr. printers. He 
started in trade as a bookseller and 
printer in 1713, and Is noted for Ids collec¬ 
tion of the travels of the Abb^ Provost in 
20 vols., 1737. Francois AmJhroise (1730- 
1804) ami Pierre Francois (1732-93), his 
sons, made sigfiihcant improvements In 
the arts of typefoundliig and paper¬ 
making, the fonner improving the point 
system of typo sizes, originated by 
Founder in 1737, which I’cmains the 
stiindard adopted on the Continent of 
Europe under the name SysU^nie Didot, 
Pierre rain(‘ (1761-1853), son of Francoia 
Ambroise, and his brotlier Firtnin (1764— 
1836) printed the notable Louvre eds. of 
the classics. Vlrmin also improved tLo 
stereotype method of plate-making (see 
Gkd, W)., and invented the term. Pierro 
Francois's sons, Henri (1765-1852) and 
St Legcr (1767-1829), added to the 
family’s prestige, the former cutting e 
ndoroscoi)ic typo which the latter used in 
a 64-mo ed. .St Leger waa the first to 
make paper in tin endless roll. The 
4th generation increased the prosperity 
and reputation of the business, which by 
1840 included not only the publishing 
dept, but also printing works, foundry, 
paper mills, and Ink factory. The 
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publishinfr whs canied on by J-\des (1794- 
1871) and Henri 11 (b. 1796), sons of 
Pierre raln6, until 1850 when it closed 
down. The other branch under Aynbroiae 
Fimiiv (1790-1876) and Ilnaeinthe Firrnrn 
(1794-1880), sons of Finnin, was in 1840 
foriiKul into the Fouderie G^^'n^ralc of Paris. 

Didsbu^^^ residential dist. of Man¬ 
chester (q.v.). 

Didymium, name ffU’en to a mixture of 
the 2 chemical elements nvo-didymrum 
and praseA)-dirminvi before its dual iiatui'e 
had been ascertained, 

Didymotichon, formerly called Demo- 
tika, tn of Thrace, Greece, near the H. 
Maritza and on the Softa-Tstanbul railuay. 
Pop. 8500. 

Didymus (1st cent, in ), nicknamed 
*Chalcenteru8’ (Brass-^uts) on account of 
his enormous output. He was an 
Alexandrian grammarian, and wrote no 
fewer than 3500 commonUirics, lexica, etc., 
of which only fragments survive. Hee 
M. Schmidt, Hidymi Clialcenteri frag- 
nwnta, 1854. 

Die, see DnoME. 

Die Burger, S. African Afrikaans news¬ 
paper, estab. 1915, pub. in (^ape Town, 
with great influence tliroughout the 
country as the largest and most imp<irtant 
paper supporting the National party. It 
gives thorough coverage to all imi)ortant 
happenings. Associated newspapers are 
Die Volksblad (liloemfontein) and Die 
Oosterlig (Port Elizabeth). 

Die Casting, see Mottlding. 

Die-hards, nieknanio in Eng. politi(*s 
current towards the end of 1918, wdien the 
<!oalition gov. under Lloyd George began 
to show' signs of intf^rnal dissension, ami to 
break up onc^ more, as the electorate was 
already doing, into separate parties. 
Many Conservatives desired to r(‘turn to , 
the original party system. At first the i 
leaders of this movement were few in 
number and small in influence, and they 
were called D. almost in derision. Put 
gradually their influence increased until at 
an important party meeting they found 
themselves to be in a majority of nearly 
3 to 1. The coalition gov. ceased to 
exist, and Lloyd George was succccdcil 
in the premiership by Bonar Law. 

also MiPDLESEX liEOI.MKXT. 

Die-sinking, used in tlie process of 
stamping an impression on coins or 
medals. Tiie steel to be engraved for the 
die is at first carefully prepared and tlicn 
subjected to a process whicli softens it. It 
is next given over to the engi aver, who, by i 
means of small hard implements of steel, 
cuts the design which lie requires, and 
which must be a reversed one. When 
this is finished it has to be Huldcctod to an¬ 
other i)rocess which makes it extremely 
hard. It is then ready for use, and is 
known os the matrix. As, however, the 

g rooess of engraving is v(a\v expensive, it 
1 seldom that the matrix is UH(‘d for the 
actual stamping process. Instead of this 
the impression is produced by coiisidia-abJe 
pressure in relief on a block of soft steel, 
which is known as the lumcheoii. The 
latter has to be hardetied and it e.aii tlien 
bon used for conveying the desig engraved 
on the matrix. Dies are also used in tijo 


manuf. of many other articles besides 
coins or medals. They lU'e used in the 
manuf. of jewellery and of clocks and 
watches, and also in 8taTni)ing ornaments. 
The art of engraving dies dates from very 
early times, and very many anct Gk coins 
survive as a record of the art. 

Diebitsch-Zabalkanski, Hans Friedrich 
Anton, Count von (1785-1831), Kussian 
gen. Matle eoininander-in-chicf of the 
Russian Army, 1829. (’hiefly famed for 
Ins passage of the Balkfins, for w liich he 
received the titles of field-marshal and 
Count Zabalkanski. 

Dieburg, Ger. tn in the Land of Hessen 
(q.v.), 28 in. ESE. of Wiesbaden (q.v.). 
It has Rom. remains, a pilgrimage ehurcdi, 
and an anct fortress. I’op. 9000. 

Diodenhofen, see Thionvii.i.k. 

Diefenbaoh, Lorenz (18(i6 83), Ger. 
linguist and ethnologist, h. Ostlaim 
(Hessen). Wrote Celticxi (2 vols.), 1839 
42; Ulossariuiih latinogcrmanicum nirdiar 
et infinuw a£.tatis, 1857, a supploiiKuit to 
Du (’ange's glossary {see Dictjonahv); 
and Noimm Glossnrium lalino-fjermanintm, 
1867: also a Hoch-umi-iiicderdeutsclu's 
}\'('}r1e.rbuck (with E. N\ lilekerh 1874 -85: 
Volkcrkmuk ()Hteuropns{2 vols.). 1889; and 
other w'orks, including a dictionary of th<* 
Gothic- language and po(*ms ami novels. 

Diefenbaker, John George (1805- ). 
(^'’nnadian politician, and Biime Minister of 
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i-anada .sin<;c 1957, h. in Grey on., Gntario, 
and educ, at Saskatchewan Univ. He 
served overseas in the Canadian Army, 
191 (>, after graduation, and was called to 
the SaskaRdicvvan Bar in 1919. He has 
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had a auccessful career ns a bnrrlster niid 
has been counRCl in leading; civil 

and criminal cases in Saskatchewan prov. 
He first stood as a pnrl. candidate in the 
flreneral elections of 1925 and 192(1. but 
was defooted. In 1940 he was elected for 
Lake Centre, Saskatchewan (and again in 
1945 and 1949). He was the Canadian 
purl, delegates to the Hrit. I’arl. Association 
conference at Ottawa, 1943, and to the 
same association’s conference in lienrmda, 
1946, jUso to the (Jomrnonwoalth Pari. 
Association conference in New Zealand 
and Australia, 1949: and he waa chairman 
of the 1943 confei*enee (the first at ivhieh 
representatives of the U.S. (’ongress 
met with Hrit. r'ommornvcalth and 
Empire repres(?ntativeH). He attended 
II.N.O. in San Kranciseo, 1945, a.s advistT 
to the (Conservative party rcpn^sentatlve 
from Cvanotia. He ivns a member of the 
N.A.T.O. par], conferenee in I’aris, 1955. 
In 1953 and 1957 he waa elected member 
of parliament h»r Prince Albert, and 
became leader of tiie Progressive (.Con¬ 
servative i)arty in Pec. 1956. In June 
1957 he was appointed Prime Minister of 
('Canada, and immediat(‘1y l(*ft for the 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ confer¬ 
ence in London to represent his country. 

Dieffenbach, Johann Friedrich (1792 
1H4 7), Ger. surgeon, h, Konigsberg in 
Prussia. First studied tlieology, then 
b(‘eaine a volunteer. Finally entered the 
iiM‘dical profession, and became one of tlie 
most famous surgeons of the day: was 
appoint(‘d prof, of surgery in the univ. of 
Ihu’lin. 1H40: was particularly successful 
in the art of birming new noses, lips, ami 
in otlxu* plastic; o]>crationH. His many 
works iiK‘lnde a gt't'at treatise on optu-ativc 
HUi-gcry, 

Di6go Garcia, is. de])endency of Mauri¬ 
tius, in the Oil Js. group in the Indian 
Ocean, in 7^" 26' .S. lat. and 72’’ 26' E. 
long., about 12 m. long hy 6 m. wide. 
Has a good liarhour and exports coeonut 
oil, coi'onuts. copra, guano, and salted 
fish. A huge proyK)rtion of its 2800 
inhabs. aie Inbouieis from Mauritius. 
Lying as it does on the direct route from 
the Hed Sea to \V. Australia it is proposed 
to eciuip it as a calling place for a (’ominon- 
woalth Reserve nir route. During the 
Second W orld War its excellent anchorage 
was used as a refuelling bjujc for naval 
vessels. 

Dielectric, non-conductor of electricity, 
or insulator. The name is applied 
particnhuly in comieotion with electro¬ 
static induction and other etlccLs trans¬ 
mitted through the substance, 'riie force 
between 2 charg<id bodies depends on the 
I), betw’ocn them. The capacitance of a 
capacitor depends on the I), between the 
plates. Wlieii the plates are connected 
by a w ire, a discharge (!nrrent flows in the 
wire a»id, according to Maxw’clJ, the 
current circuit is closed hy a ‘displace¬ 
ment current’ in the; D. Tliis current 
exists as long as the voltage between the 
plates varies, and is permanent when 
alternating \oltage is applied. 

Dielertrir (' onf*tarit or specific inductive 
cajeacity, now' pr’oferahly c-alled per- 
mittivit>% e (Hrit. Standard 1991), a 


material constant defined the ratio of 
the capacitance of a capacitor with the 
material as D. to that of the same 
capacitor with a vacuum as D. 

Dietcjntric Imsh, leakage current tlirough 
insulation, c.g. of cables (q.v.), due to tne 
fact that no subsUujce is a perfect 
insulator under all conditions. 

Dielectric Ileatina -—If a D. is placed 
between, not necessarily in contact with, 
the idates of a capacitor and a high- 
frequency voltage is applied to the plates, 
part of the energy is converted into heat 
in the interior of the D. As a D. is also 
a, nfui-conductru* of heat, tlie method is 
useful for heatini^ the bulk of plastics 
(q.v.) and for drying of porous material.s, 
winter being expelled from the hot interior. 
Heat applied to the siuftico of such 
materials would be ineffective. 1). heat¬ 
ing is also used in diathermic treatment of 
rheumatoid diseases {see ELECTROTHt:- 
iiACv). See J. L. Laiigton, liadio-fre- 
Tleafino, 1949. 

DiclcHrir StrrnfftJit see Electric 
Strenoth. 

See also Disi*la('KMENT, Ei.ECTRic. 

Diemen, Van, see Van Diemen. 

Dien-bien>phu, market in the valley of 
the Nani-Nhiun riv., about 1500 ft above 
sea-level and surrounded by mts, in W. 
Tonking (q.v.) close to the border of Laos 
(q.v.). Scene of the last and heaviest 
battle of the 1945-54 w'ar in Viet Nam 
when the Viet Minh (q.v.) eapDired the 
big Fr. defensive position at a heavy cost 
to both sid<‘s. 

Diepenbeck, Abraham van ((1599-1675), 
V'lem. painter, b . Hois-le-Duo. He be- 
<*anie u ])upil of Rubens (q.v.), and after¬ 
wards studied in Italy. His painting at 
its best is an iniitatiori of Rubens, but he 
is known also as an engraver and glass- 
painter. 

Dieppe, Fr. seaport and w'atering pkioe, 
in the dept of Seme-Inf(‘rieurc, on the 
Eng. (’hannel, at the mouth of the 
Annies, 33 in. N. of Rouen. There is a 
15th-eent. castle, and a tine church of the 
13th and 14th cents. The tn was 
occupied hy tlie Eng. from 1420 to 1435 
during the Hundred Years’ War. In the 
wars of ridigion it was a Huguenot 
stronghold, and its prosperity declined 
after the revocation of the‘ Edict of 
Nantes (q.v.) in 1685, and the Eng. 
and Dutch bombardnientj^ of 1694. It>i 
peoi>je have an anct sea-going tradition, 
'rhere is a trade in fish, wines, and fruit 
and some industries, including ship¬ 
building, rope-making, and tlie manuf. of 
ivory and bone articles. There is a feiTy 
to New’haven. i). was considerably 
damn grid in the Second World VV’ar, and 
was tlie scene of heavy fighting, notably 
during the famous raid of 1942 (see 
Dieimm-: Rmu). It was the bp, of 
Duquesne (q.v.), l»op. 22,000. 

Dieppe Raid, (Combined Opera tioiis 
raid, earned out on tlie night of 18-19 
Aug. 1912 hy a force of 5000 (’auadian 
troops, a detachnumt of Amer, Rangers, 
and some Hrit. commando troops, 
embarked in naval vessels and transports 
and prot/ccted by warships and by a 
eontinuouH lighter-plane ‘umbrella’ of the 
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R.A.F. lie purpose, aooordinK to 
Churchill, was to get iiifonuatlon about 
the Ger. defences in the W. and on 
conditions to be expected in a lai*ge- 
soale assault on a strongly held Channel 
port. Among the objectives were 2 
powerful batteries of 5-9 coast defence 
guns at Berneval on the E., and at 
Varangeville on the W., of Dieppe, and 
a radiolocation station which was used in 
Ger. attacks on Brit. Channel convoys. 
The plan woe for landings to bo made at 
over half-a-dozen points, preceded by a 
brief intense naval bombardment, fol¬ 
lowed by an atUick of cannon-firing 
Spitfii*os and Hurricanes on the main 
defences. Tanks were to be put ashore 
to support the infantiy in holding the 
garrison while the selected objectives 
were being destroyed. But the raid did 
not go ‘ according to plan, ’ though it was 
not entirely unsuccessful. The approach 
to the Fr. coast wfis betraj^cd through the 
8hii)8 running into some enemy armed 
trawlers which, soon reinforced by other 
enemy ships, opened lire. Scv. craft 
disembarked men near Berneval in broad 
daylight, nearly 30 min. late, and at once 
came under heavy tire. One commando 
made a sustained effort to destroy the 
heavy battery at Berneval but had to 
withdraw. At Varangeville, however, 
the assault parties succeeded in blowing 
up all 6 guns of the battery, but at great 
cost in casualties. Despite strong opposi¬ 
tion, landing forces destroyed one other 
battery and the radiolocation station, 
besides inflicting losses on the enemy. 
The 28 tanks which were landed could not 
give adequate support, since the anti¬ 
tank defences had not been overcome by 
the naval and air bombardment. While 
the prtri, objective of the air operations 
was to support the landing parties, there 
in fact developed a great air battle in 
which nearly 100 Ger. aircraft were 
certainly destroyed, the total ttgm'e being 
probably much higher. Brit, land casual¬ 
ties were heavy. Of 5000 Canadian 
troops engaged 3372 were killed, wounded 
or missing. ISuch losses seem out of 
roportion to the value of the objectives 
esired or achieved, and the real reason 
for the enterprise is still diflicult to 
discover. It occasioned acts of great 
gallantry and was acclaimed in Britain as 
a victory: the Germans stated next day 
that ‘in our cousidered opinion the Brit. 
High Command did not even know what 
it hoped to achhwe.* Sec K. W. Th<unp- 
son, Dieppe at Daum, 1956. 

Diervilla, synonyni eigela, a genus of 
deciduous shrubs, family Caprifoliaceae, 
about 12 species, native to E. Asia and 
N, America. 

Dierx, Leon (1838-1912), Fr. poet of the 
Parnassian gi’oup, who is chiefly noted for 
the following worlcs: Po^mes et jxyesie.s, 
1864; lAvre^ closes, 1867: Les paroles du 
vaincu, 1871; Poesies computes, 1872. 
His Oeuvres were pub. in 2 vols., 1894-96. 
He was called the ‘Prince of Poets’ on 
Mallarm6’8 death. 

Dies Irae (Lat. ‘ Day of Wrath ’), a Lat. 
hymn on the Last Judgment (so caUed 
from its first words), based on Zeph. i. 


14-18, written by Thomas of Celano (d. 
1256), a friar belonging- to the order of St 
Francis. This hymn was inserted by the 
Council of Trent as the sequence In the 
Requiem Mass. Thert) are sev. Eng. 
trans. besides a paraphrastic rendering in 
Scott’s Imv of the Tjxst Minstrel. Its 
traditional plain-song melody is introduoed 
into a number of musical compositions, 
notably Berlioz’s Symphonie fantastviae. 

Diesel, Rudolf (1858-1913), Ger. en¬ 
gineer, b. Paris; prof, at Munich, inventor 
of the diesel engine—an internal-combus¬ 
tion engine using heavy oil as fuel. He 
disappeared from a Harwich steamer 
while travelling t(j London. 

Diesel Engine, internal-combustion en¬ 
gine, using heavy oil as a fuel and intro¬ 
duced by Rudolf Diesel in 1897. Subse¬ 
quently developed in various types by 
many engine manufacturers. It differs 
from other internal-combustion oi^nes 
in tho method by which tlie fuel is fed 
into the cylinder. In gas and petrol 
engines the fuel is drawn into the cylinder 
dm*ing the suction stroke as a cojiibustible 
mixture wdtli tlie air; but in the D. E. the 
fuel is injected separately at tho end of tho 
compression stroke and no sparking plug 
or other ignition is net5e8sary. The D. E. 
greatly increased the range of lujuld fmds 
w hich can be used in internal-combustion 
engines. Sec Ivtkrxal - (Jomhuktiox 
Encjine; Lo( omotives; Motor Cars. 

Diesel Oil, see G \.s Oil. 

Diest, tn in the i)rov. of Brabant, 
Belgium, on the H. DetT»er. The duke^ of 
Marlborough took the', tn in 1705. There 
are numerous brewerit's. Pop. 9500. 

Diet (Lat. dies, a day), term oi-iginally 
applied to a session or sitting of a body of 
delegates or dignitaries, and afterwards 
transferreei t«) tho bodif's themsedveis. Tho 
word applied to both legislativo and 
eccles. mendings, hence the phrase’' ‘diet 
of worship.’ (k)mpare also the) famous 
‘Diet of Worms’ held in Luther's time. 
Now the word is applied to assoiiiblios 
held by the Ger. parliaine'nt. 

Diet, see P’epi) axt> Diet; Vitamins. 

Diethylamine, 1 of tho 3 types of ainiaf)8 
(q.v.), produced by the action of ethyl 
halides on ammonia in alcoholic, solution. 
It is e;olourles8 and inllammablc, soluble in 
w’ater, and boils at 57 -5'*, It is a basic 
substance and forms salts with acids. 
P^ormula: (C» II jJjN 11. 

Dietrich, Johann Wilhelm Ernst (1712- 
1774), Ger. landscape and ge?fre painter, 
b. Weimar. Plrst instructeei in the art 
by his father, then studied under Alex¬ 
ander ’I’lnele. II is pictures wore exhibited 
at Dresden, Paris, and London; and he 
secured tlie patronage of the kindly 
Count von Bruhl. 

Dietrich, Marlene (real name Maria 
Magdalene von Kosch) (1904- ), actress, 
b, Berlin, but now a naturalised American. 
She married Rudolph Siebor and luis a 
daughter, Maria Riva, alfio an actress. 
She obtained her stage training with Max 
Reinhardt’s school of drama and made her 
debut in the Viennese version of the play 
Jiroadway. She entered musical comedy, 
but it was tho Ger. film The JUw Angel 
which led to fame and a Hollywood 
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contribct. Her films Include Shanghai Ex* 
press. The Scarlet Enwess. Desire, The 
Garden of Allah, and Destry Mdes Again. 
Although she now makes few films, she 
appears in cabaret, and with her 
apparently ageless beauty still remains the 
epitome of glamour. 

Dietrich of Bern, see Theodorio the 
Great. 

Dieuleflt, Fr. tn, in the dept of DrOmo, 
50 m. S. by K. of Valence. It was 
famous In the 18th cent, as a resort of the 
Calvinists. There is a textile industry. 
Pop. 2400. 

Dieuze, or Duze, Fr. tn in the dept of 
Moselle, on the Seille. An anct salt mUio 
near the tn is still active. About (q.v.) 
was b. here. Pop. 2400. 

Diez, Friedrich Christian (1794-1876), 
Ger. philologist, founder of Romance 
philology. In 1818 he met Goethe who 
inducc^d him to study Troubadour poetry. 
Also studied anct Sp. literature and pub. 
Altspanische Romanzen, 1821, as well as 
lieitrdge zur Kenntnis der romnnischen 
Poesie, 182,5; Die Poesie der Troubadours, 
1826; and Ixben und Werke der Trouba- 
dours, 1829. Appointed prof, of modern 
literature in 183(5 at the univ. of Bonn. 
His other works are Qrammcdik der 
romeznischen Sprachen (3 vols.), 1836-43; 
Aliromanisehe Sprachdenkmale, 1846; and 
Etynuilogisches WOrterb'uch der romanischeti 
Spreu'h^n, 1853. 

Difference, see Finite Differences. 

Differences, term used on the Stock 
Exchange to denote the amount of varia* 
tion between the price at which it is 
agreed to buy or sell securities on a fixed 
day and the actual market price of the 
securities when that day arrives. Bar¬ 
gains for D. are not recognised by the 
rules of tlie Stock Exchange, being con¬ 
trary to the law of wogeriiig or betting 
contracts. It is not always easy to deter¬ 
mine when an agreement with a broker is a 
mere betting contract or speculation on 
D., as in bona fide agreements the general 
practice is to carry over on every settling 
day and pay the D. only. Tlie best test 
appeiifs to be to ascertain whether each of 
the parties could in any event call upon 
the other to carry out his contract. 

Differentia, the distinguishing charac¬ 
teristic wiiich sepai’ates any 2 stajcies of a 
genus. For example, the 1). which 
separates the species man from the other 
speciea of the genus animal is the reasoniug 
faculty. 

Differential Calculus, branch of mathe¬ 
matics dealing with the rate of change of 
a function (q.v.) of 1 or moj'e variables 
as the variables themselves change. 
Consider a function y(x), of Just 1 
variable. The rate at which y changes as 
X changes is called the derivative (or 
differential coefficient) of y with respect to 
X, and is denoted by dyjdx (an alternative 
notation is y'ix )). The formal definition 

of the derivative is Lt 

h .—>*0 fl 

Here yix -\-h) is the value of the function y at 
x -f-ft, where A is a very small increment in 
X. Then tfix + h)—y{x) is the increiise in 
the function y as x increases by h, and the 
quotient of the 2 can be considered as 


the rate of change of y with respect to x 
for a small, but finite, increase in x. 
Since yix) is, in general, a continuously 
varying function of x, the rate of change 
will vary from point to point on the curve 
and mnst be specified at each point, not 
over a finite interval, however small. 
Thus, in the definition of the derivative, 
h must tend to zero. The derivative is 
therefore a function of x itself, and may 
also be differentiated. It is important to 
note that dyidx must not be considered as 
the quotient of dy and dx, but as a symbol 
of the result of the limiting process 
described above. The process of finding 
a derivative is called differentiation. 

An example will illustrate the process. 
Let ?/{x) = X*. Then yix+h) = (x -f- h)^. 
which may be expanded by the binomial 
theorem (q.v.). Subtracting x" and 
dividing by h one obtains nx"'~*4-iu(n—1) 
x**~*/t-f . . . (higher powers of h). On 
letting h tend to zero all terms vanish 
except the first, and one has dyfdx 
=» nx**~h 

Sev. important laws of differentiation 
may be noted. They aic; (i) the deriva¬ 
tive of a constant is zero; if / and g are 2 
functions of x, then (ii) dfdxif+g) 

dfidx + dgidx; djdxifg) ^ fdgjdx+gafl 
dx; tmddldx(flg) IfgHgdfIdx — fdgidx). 

If X and y(x) are the co-ordinates of the 
point P on the curve, and xAh and 
yix+h) are the co-ordinates of a neigh¬ 
bouring point Q on the curve, then 
yix+h) — 7 fix) divided by h is the tangent 
of the angle made by the line PQ with the 
x-axis, and as h tends to zero so Q tends tc 
P along the curve. This limiting process 
will be nxjognised as Just that used in 
constructing the tangent (q.v.) to the 
curve at P. Thus dyidx. evaluated at the 
point P, Is simply the value of the tangent 
of the angle made with the x-axis by the 
tangent to tho curve at P. 

Below is given a table of derivatives of 
some standard functions. For a detailed 
discussion of the methods and applications 
of the 1). C. a standard textbook on the 
calculus should he consulted, for example 
G. A. Gibson, An Elementary Treatise on 
the Calculus, 1901. 


Uix) 

dyidx 

x» 


logo -T 

1/x 




a'loge a 


a*'(log« a)dyfdx 

sinx 

008 X 

cos X 

—sin X 

tan X 

8ec*x 

sin Hx/a) 

(a* —x*)~"i 

cos ^ixla) 

-(a*-x*)“» 

tan ^(x/a) 

alia* +x*) 

sinhx 

oosbx 

cosh X 

sinh X ; 

tanh X 

8ech*x 1 

sinh ‘(x/a) 

(x»-f-a*)-“l 1 

cosh ^ixia) 

(X* i 

taxATHxIa) 

alia* -X*) 
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Differential Equation. An equation be¬ 
tween 2 or more variables that contains 
one or more differential coefflolents is 
called D, E. The theory of D. E. deals 
with the solution of such equations, i.e. 
the elimination of the differentia] coelB- 

cients by integration, e.g. ** 3x* is a 

D. E. and by integration with respect to 

the variable x wo obtain the equation 
y where A is any constant. 

The latter equation is called the solution 
of the D. E. D. E.s are of considerable 
importance in all branches of science; 
they may be divided into 2 classes, viz. 
(i) Ordinary differentinl cquaikms which 
contain only one independent variable, 

d*x 

e.g. — — #i*x, where x is the dependent 

and t the independent variable. This D. 

E. is true of all types of simple hannonic 
motion of a partude in a straight line; x 
is the distjince of the particle from the 
centre about which it oscillates and t is the 
time. The solution of ttiis equation is 
X ---4 co8(#i<+ a), where A and a are 
constants dcteiTnined by the particular 
conditions of the S.II.M. under considera¬ 
tion. Another famous ordinary dif¬ 
ferential equation is 

d dp 

LOar+JiCjt +C-0. 
that is true for all cases of the discharge of 
a condenser of capacity C, through a cir¬ 
cuit of resistance If, and self-inductance 
L, The solution of this equation deter¬ 
mines the charge c on the plates of the 
condenser in terms of the time t. This 
solution and its subsequent experimental 
verification form the basis of modern 
wireless, (ii) PariicU differential equaiions 
which contain 2 or more independent 
variables, e.g. 

d'U d'U d^u 

^-1- ^—K \— ~ 0, 

dx^ cv* dz^ 

where u is the dependent, and .t, y, z the 
independent variables. This equation is 
extremely imi)orta,nt in the theory of 
electricity and in the theory of gravita¬ 
tional attractions. See II. T. H, I'iaggio, 
An Elementary Treatise on IMfferential 
Equaiions ami their Applications, 1928; 
N. Miller, Differential Equations, 1935; 
K. (1. C. Poole, Linear Differential 
Equations, 193f5. 

Differential Geometry, geometry of the 
more familiar curves such as the straight 
line, the circle, the plane, ellipse, etc., to¬ 
gether with surfaces such as the sphere 
and the ellipsoid can ])e dealt with by 
the analytical methods of algebraical 
geometry. In general, however, the geo¬ 
metrical properties of curves and surfaces 
vary continuously from point to x>oint 
and when we wish to investigate such 
properties it is necessary to employ the 
analytical methods of the differential 
calculus (q.v.) that is capable of dealing 
with infinitesimal and continuous varia¬ 
tions. D. G. is the branch of geometry 
that dejils with such problems, just lis 
algebraical geometry deals with geo¬ 
metrical problems that may be solved 


by algebraic analysis. See J. E. Campbell 
and E. B. Elliott, A Course of Differential 
Gex)7netry, 1926; B. L. Ince, The Prin¬ 
ciples of Descriptive Oe^rmetry, 1935. 

Differentiation, see Biffickential Cal¬ 
culus. 

Differentiation, in biolog>% refers to the 
process in which the vndifferentiafexi egg 
cell and embryonic mass gradually 
become more complex and differentiated 
as the cells multiT)ly in number, become 
specialised in foi’in and function, and 
appear as inulticellulnr organs and 
tissues. The reverse process, de-dif¬ 
ferentiation, is also kno^vn, and is seen m 
cancer tissue. J’or further details and 
examples, see Cell. 

Diffraction, In light, a modification 
which light undergoes in passing the edge 
of a body by which the rays appear to be 
bent and to invade the shadow. One of 
the strongest arguments considered by 
Newiion in his discussion of the corpus¬ 
cular th<‘ory of light transmission as 
opposed to the wave theory was that the 
latter did not explain shadows. If light 
from a small source is obstructed by an 
opa<iiie body, it was said, a shadow with 
sharp outlines is produced, thus showing 
that light travels in stniiglit lines. On the 
other hand, sound, which it was admitted 
travelled by waves, is only slightly 
affected by obstacles, as the irrmetus 
originated by the vibration nmkes its way 
round the edges of the obstacles. The 
argument fails becaiLS(!» a small source of 
light does not produce a shadow with a 
well-defined edge, and, on the other hand, 
sound may bo cut off by an obstacle, if the 
obstacle bo largo enough. The difference 
is accounted for by thc^ fact that sound 
waves are often sev. ft in length, and ai*© 
thei*efore not affected by small ohstack^s, 
while the m('an length of light wav(^s is 
about 1 fifty-thousandth of an in. Sup¬ 
pose a monochromatic light to proceed 
from a narrow slit towards a screen, and 
that an obstacle with a sharp edge bo 
placed 80 that a portion of the light pro¬ 
ceeding from the slit is cut off, it is found 
that, in8t(*ad of there being a definite 
boundary line between illumination and 
darkness, a series of dark lines appeal's 
parallel to the edge of the geometiieal 
shadow, becoming narrowei* and closer and 
more indistinct as they recede from the 
edge. At first these lines were explained 
by the interferonee of waves corning from 
the sourt'c with those refiocted from the 
edge of the obstacle, i)ut It was shown that 
the sharpness of the edge is immaterial. 
It Avas Fresnel Avho first proposcil tire 
theory of 1)., developed by Ilnyghcns, 
which states that each olomeiit of any 
wave-front proceeding from a given 
source acts as a source of vibration itself, 
and sends out secondary waves. When 
the A\avo front reaches an obstaede. some 
of these secondary sources are destroyed 
and the resulting effects on the screen are 
duo to the interference of the waves from 
the remaining sources. Some of the 
waves reinforce each other, and some, 
being in a different phase on account of 
the slight differences in distance of the 
screen frcun the point on the spherical 
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wave-front, tend to noimteract each other. 
Tlie resultant effect is a series of bands 
mer^nff Into each other, alternately 
brijJTliit and dark. When the source is red 
lijarht the hands are relatively wide; when 
the source is violet the bands are nar¬ 
rower, owing’ to the shorter wave-length. 
When white light is used the bands are 
superposed, and a series of prismatic 
coloui*s Is produced. If light from a small 
wourc?e be allowed to pass through a nar¬ 
row slit in an opaque screen, and then ob¬ 
served through a telescope behind the 
H(Teen, a bright band of light will be seen, 
and on each side a series of alternately 
bright and dark bands gradually becoming 
less distinct tis they recede from the middle 
band. It red light be used, the bands of 
illumination and of darkness will be rela¬ 
tively broad; they will be naiTower if 
green is used, and so on. If white light is 
nsed, tiio colours are not oxtwdly super¬ 
posed, but a series of si»ectra will be seen, 
tlie violet being nearer the central band. 
If a grating composed of a ijarallel series 
of fine wh't'H close togetlier be used, the 
spectra will be seen with increased bril¬ 
liance, and the closer sucli a grating can be 
made, the more brilliant will bo the effect. 
\). eff(vts by reflected light can be seen by 
cutting a series of tine grooves on a plane 
surface. The beautiful colours of motlu'ir 
of ])carl are duo to the striated nature of 
the surface and not to any absorptive 
powers inlierent in the substance. Thus 
if a moulding of such a suiTaeo be taken in 
sealing-wax. the same colour effects are 
produced. 1). spectra are preferable in 
many cases to prismatic spectra, as the 
nature of the material nsed is of no conse¬ 
quence, so tiiat the bands of the s])eetrum 
take up their true position. Si'C alstp 
Lioht. 

Diffusion, term in chem. applied to the 
mixture of 2 substances without cliemical 
combination. Gases possess tlie iiroperty 
of f). more than liquids (o.g. diffusion of 
oxygen and nitrogen in tlie air), hut some 
metals may l>e diffused under piessiire at 
a high Icni]). Sec afso Chkaiisthy and 
yOlA’TlONS. 

Diffusion Pump, a vacuum punn* 
capable of producing much hnver pres¬ 
sures than tlie mechanh’al pumps, c.g. the 
rotary oil pnrnp. Hot vapour, of mercury 
or of a special oil, passiis up a vertical 
tube and is deflected downwards through 
an annular nozzle into a water-cooled 
region where it eondensi^s and returns to 
the reservoir of boiling mercury or oil. 
The jet of vapour from the nozzle drags 
with it any atoms which diffuse into it 
from the surrounding gas whieli comes 
from the vessel to t>e evacuated. This 
gas is pumped away by a moehaiiical 
pumj), known as a fore pump, which is 
iieecHsary to maintain a ‘backing’ i>res- 
siu'o of about 10 * mm. The earliest 
form was made by Gaedo in 1915 and 
used mercui'V, but for most purposes 
modern putt»:*s use low vapour pressure 
silicone oils wiiieli do not decompose or 
‘crack’ during use and jirodiice pressures 
of about 10~’ mm. of mercury, i.e. aliout 
10 of an atmosp’iere. iSee aJso Aiw 
Pump. 


Dijramma (Gk dis, twice, and gamma), 
8th letter in the anct Gk alphabet, 
found only in inscriptions. It was so 
called because of its likeness (F) to a 
double gamma (D. Its sound (a con¬ 
sonantal v) corresponded roughly to that 
of our letter w. It had disappeared 
from certain Gk dialects (e.g. Ionic) by 
the time of the Homeiic poems; but al¬ 
though not written its influence can be 
traced in them, as, judging from the 
metre, some of the words (o.g. ergon) seem 
to have had a sound which was afterwards 
hist. 1). survived, however, in other 
dialects till it was gradually clisoontiiiued 
in clas8ic.al times, the sign itself surviving 
as the numeral 6. Hee also letter F. 

Digby, Sir Everard (1578-1608), con¬ 
spirator, was brought up a Protestant, 
and hold office in Queen Elizabeth’s 
household. He was converted to Catho¬ 
licism by John Gerard, and was knighted 
by James I in 1603. Catesby (q.v.) per¬ 
suaded I), to join in the Gunpowder Plot. 
D. was to have started a revolt in the 
Midlands on hearing of the plot’s sucvcess. 
After its failure he was captured at 
Holbeacli, Staffordshire, pleaded guilty 
to high treason at his trial, and was 
executed in St Paul’s Churchyard. 

Digby. Sir Henry (1769-1843), adm. 
lie captured (1799) a Sp. frigate, a Fr. 
corvette, a privateer, and sov. other 
vessels, and at tlie battle of Trafalgar was 
in command of the Africa. 

Digby, Sir Kenelm (1603-65), naval 
commander, diplomat, and u ritc'-r, son of 
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Sir Everard D. (q.v.), eduo. at Glouotjster 
Hall, Oxford. In 1628 he set out for 
Gibraltar on a privateering expedition, 
capturing st‘v. ships and gaining a victorv 
over the Fr. and Venetians at Sconderoou. 
lie wjis suspected of Rom. Catholic 
intrigues, was imprisoned by Parliament 
and lakH- exiled to France, where he 
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became Henrietta Maila's chancellor. 
He retained this position after the 
Restoration even thoiigh he had indulged 
in dubious negotiations with Cromwell 
during a visit to England, 1654“6. D. 
wrote a number of philosophical and 
scientific works. Among them are Ob- 
serrations upon Reliffio Medici, 1643, and 
PrhHiie Memoirs of Sir Kenelm IXaby, 
ed. by Sir N. N. Nicolas, and pub. in 1827. 
See E. W. Bligh, Sir Kenelm Digby and hia 
VeneMa, 1932; J. F. Fulton, Sir Kenelm 
fHgbi/, 1937 (with bibliography). 

Digby, William (1849-1904), jomnalist 
and E. India a^nt and merchant. He 
advocated an extension of self-gov. among 
Indians and founded the Indian Political 
Agency for distributing Information in 
England abont the Indians. His works 
inclnde The Famine Campaign in S. India, 
J876-8, 1878, and * Prosperous* British 
India, 1901. 

Digby, CO. and tn of Nova Scotia, 
Canada, bordering on tlie Bay of Fundy. 
The srn^ace is varied with ints, rivs., and 
lake^. The cap., D., is a port, situated on 
D. Neck, 45 m. SE. of St .John; there is a 
ferry connec/tion between these ports. D. 
is noted for its herring fishers'. Pop. of 
CO. 20,000; of tn 2050. 

Digest, see Corpus Juris Cnunis; 
JUBTINIANUS. 

Digestion, process by wliich food is 
rendered soluble and diffusible, so that 
its nutrient constituents can be absorbed 
into the blood and lymph, and later 
assimilated by the tissues. D, takes 
plju'C in the alimentary canal, which 
starts at the mouth, continues as the 
phai*jTix, oesophagus, stomach. Intestines, 
and rectum, and ends at the anus. In the 
month occur mastioatiou and salivation. 
The purpose of mastication is to crush and 
grind the food into small particles. The 
saliva is poured into the mouth from 3 
pairs of glands named parotid, submaxil¬ 
lary, and sublingual. The parotid gland 
secretes a clear saliva, the other 2 a sticky 
saliva containing mucin. The saliva 
effects the solution of such substances 
as salt Bind sugar and moistens the food 
so that it ean be rolled by the tongue and 
palate into a soft bolus. Saliva also has 
an important chemical action, for by 
moans of an enayme called piyalin cooked 
starch in the food is converted into mal¬ 
tose, a kind of sugar. When tlie food is 
sufflotently masticated, it is pushed back¬ 
wards by the tongue and urged rapidly 
into the gullet or oesophagus and thence 
into the stomach by a series of muscular 
movements known as i>eristalsis. The 
stomach is entered by the cardiac orifice 
which relaxes to admit the food and tlien 
closes. The mucous membrane of the 
stomach is lined with columnar epithelium, 
in which are embedded little pits called 
the gastric glands. From these glands 
gastiio Juice (q.v.) pours when they are 
stimulated by the approach of food. The 
muscular coat of the 8t<)maoh (q.v.) pro¬ 
duces movements which churn the food 
and tend to urge it towards the intestine. 
The pylorus (Gk, agate-keei>er), or orifice 
leading from the stomachy opens only in 
response to an acid stimulus, and as the 


food received from the gullet is alkaline 
owing to the presence of salivary secre¬ 
tions, it remains in the stomach until 
thorough admixture with the gastric 
Juice has rendered it acid. Gastric Juico 
contains hydrochloric acid and an enzyme 
called pepsin, by which the proteins in 
the food are converted into peptones, and 
a second enzyme, rennin, which ooa^- 
laies milk. The stomach proc5c*ods to dis¬ 
charge its contents into the intestine 
about lialf-on-hour after the commence¬ 
ment of a meal, though it takes about 
3 hours to empty itself. The intestine 
secretes a juice called sueem entericus or 
intestinal Juice; and 2 other secretions, 
pancreatic juice and bile, enter by tbeir 
ducts, wliich open into the duodenum, or 
first part of the small inUistine. Pan¬ 
creatic juice contains 3 enzymes: trypsin, 
which attacks proteins more completely 
than gastric juice, converting them into 
amino-acids; amylopsin, which converts 
starch into maltose, thus taking over 
the function of salivary juice whose 
activity is stopped in the stomach; and 
Lipase, which splits the fats into glycerin 
and fatty acid. Bile by itself has no 
digestive action, but it aids the action of 
lipase. The intestinal juice contains the 
following enzymes: enierokinase, which 
is concerned in tlie production of trypsin; 
erepsin, wliich aids trypsin in the breaking 
up of peptones; and enzymes which con¬ 
vert maltose and other sugars into glu- 
co.se. Covering the siuface of the mucous 
membrane of the small intestine are a 
large uuinber of small prominences called 
villi. These increase the surface for 
absorption by wliich the products of D. of 
protein and carbohydrate diffuse into 
small blood-vessels lying Immediately 
under the epithelium. The glycerin and 
fatty acid are carried into the central 
lac'.teal or lymphatic vessel, and are ag^n 
united Into small globules of fat. The 
amino-acids from the proteins are carried 
in the blood-stream to repair and build up 
the tissues; any excess Is converted by 
tlie liver into urea, which is sent to the 
kidneys to bo disposed of. The tiny 
globules of fat pass into the thoracic duct, 
whence they find tluur way into the blood¬ 
stream and ultimately into the tissues, 
where they produce heat by oxidation or 
are stored up in the form of tidipose tissue. 
The sugar is temporarily stored in the 
liver glycogen and given out as glucose 
wh(?ii required. The smfii] intestine is 
about 224 ft long and the passage of the 
food occupies about 4 hrs. It then travels 
more slowly tlirough the 4 ft of large 
intestine, taking from 12 to 18 hrs to 
reach the rectum. During ttiis time 
water is absorbed and the waste residue 
is gradually ooinpressed as a compact 
mass into the rectum and finally is 
expelled by the anus. See also Exzymeb. 

Diggers’ Conference, body formed by the 
Bendigo gold-diggers of Victoria in Jan. 
1854, which had for its object the super- 
session of the ordinary gov. The chief 
ground of complaint among the diggere 
wjis the licence systcjm, and they also 
demanded representation on the Legis¬ 
lative Council of Victoria. When in Sept. 
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1853 the Now South Wales Ivogrlslative 
Oiuncil seriously proposed to abolish the 
licence fees the miners of Bendhfo 
naturally expected that Victoria W'oiild 
follow the lead. The Victorian Gov., 
however, instead of doing so passed a 
new Act greatly reducing the fees and 
legalising miners’ customs. This T)artly 
satistled the men. but it was evident the 
goldfields contained men who were 
opposed to any peaceable settlement. 
Hence the formation of the D. C. But 
though the movement for a congress 
came to nothing, the events of tlie next 
few months formed a crisis in the hist., 
not only of Victoria, hut of Australia. 
The most notable of these events was the 
alTuir of the Eureka ,St(K‘kade in the time 
of governor Sir CharltNa Hotham. This 
aflfuir is sometimes described as ti»e only 
‘battle’ which ever took place on 
Australian soil. Sec further Baj.pauat; 
KriiKKA Stockade. 

Digges, Leonard (d. c. 1559), mathe¬ 
matician, b. Barham, Kent, and ediu;. 
Univ. (College, Oxford. He was the 
author of A jmHjiiosticatiiw of right good 
1555: A Book named Tecbmiron, 
briefig nhewynge the mart meanurimge at! 
umiier la,rule, 1562: A (rcometricatf Brur- 
tise, named FantamHria, 1571: and An 
Arithrnetirall Militare Treat itte named 
Strafiotiroa for the Brojession oj a Soldiour 
(with Thomas !>,), 1572. 

Digit (Lat. digitus, a finger), a word 
used to signify any number, from 0 to 9. 
Tims 4629 is a number of 4 H.s. 

Digitalin, a poisonous stei-oid glycoside, 
is obtained from Digitahs n\tr}mre<i, the 
foxglove and kindred plants. Heaths 
from ovordoses of J). ar(^ rare sin<*e 
vomiting usually sets in early. IMedi- 
oinalJy, D. is used in cases of heart 
disease, particularly in a comiiliofi known 
as auricular fibrillation in wliicii tlie co¬ 
ordinating meciiuni.sm of the lieartbeat is 
disordennl. H. alst) stiinulatcs tlie heart 
musciic, iiKTeasing tiio force of systolic 
conlruction (see Heaut). tlnis improving 
the circulation. 

Digitalis, a Knropoaii and Asiatic gemrs 
of iScrophulariaeeae, is known in liritain 
(fiiieily by />. imrimrca, tlie purple fox¬ 
glove, from which tlie drug digitaliii is 
preparerl and n.sed in medi<*iue for heart 
complaints. ]). ambigua is a cultivated 
ajiecies with yefilow flowers: 1 ). luica 
grows in tiu^ woods of France and Ger¬ 
many, and i). ferruginea, with roimdish 
rust-coloured flowers, in Asia and SE. 
Kurojio. 

Digne, Fr. tn, cap. of the <lept of 
Basses-Alpos, in the BlOono valley. It 
has a cathedral (15th- 19tli cents.), and a 
noteworthy Homaiiesque church, which 
wtis the cathedral until the I4tii cent. 
There ai*e hot springs at Bains de 1)., 2 m. 
aM’ay. Fop. 9300. 

Dignities, see Nobility: Oudeks of 
Knighthood : Titles. 

Digoin, Fr. tn in tlie dept of SaOne-ct* 
Loire, at tlic junction of tlie Loire with 
the Ganal du Centre, it has pottery 
manufs. i’op. 6400. 

Dihydroxysucoinio Acid, see Taut Attic 
Acid. 


Dijon, Fr. city, cap. of the dept of 06te- 
d*Or, on the Burgundy canal at the oon- 
flueiuie of the Ouche and the Suzon. It 
was the anct. cap. of Burgundy (q.v.). 
Known to the Ttoms. as Dibio, D. was 
joined to Burgundy in 1007. On the 
death of Charles the Bold (q.v.) in 1477 it 
went to France. It was taken twice by 
the Geiinans in 1870 (see Franco-Gkr. 
War), a bishopric and univ. tn, D. Is 
rich in fine buildings. The former palao© 
of the Dukes of Burgundy, now the tn 
hall, houses one of the most notable 
museums outside Paris. The 13tb-14th- 
eent. cathedral of St-Benigne, and the 
sov. other medieval and Kenaissanoe 
i'hurches, are all of interest, and there is a 
famous library' in the fonner .Jesuit college. 
St Bernard, Bossnet, Philip the Good, and 
de Brossos (qo.v.) were b. hero. D. Is an 
important railway centre, and its main 
trade is in Bmgundy wines (q.v.). It has 
metallurgical, foodstuflP, printing, glass, 
chemical, and leather industries. It is 
famous for its mustard and spieed bread. 
Pop. 112,850. 

Dikran, see Tigran EM. 

Dikson, seaiiort at the mouth of the 
Y euiaey estuary, on the N. sea route 
(q.v.) 1246 m. from Archangel. 

Dilemma, a p?*edieament in which one 
is olfered the choice between alterna¬ 
tives, both eipially disagreeable. The 
2 alternatives arc called the ‘horns’ of 
tlie 1).. for if tlie victim escapes the one be 
will be caught on the other. A classical 
example of D. is showTi in Aristotle’s 
Atlienian motlior’s advice to her son: ‘Do 
not enter into ymhiic affairs: for if you say 
what is just, men will hate you: and if you 
say what is unjust, the gods will liate 
><>u.' 

Dilettanti, Society of, cluh founded 
about 1733 by a number of gentlemen for 
tlie purpose of social iritereourse and for 
the study, as amateurs, of antique art. 
Funds having accumulated, the soc'iety 
sent out in 1834 an exploring party (under 
Chandler, Revett, and Pars), and later a 
second expedition, to collect details and 
make drawings of the most important 
monuments of antiquity. These expedi¬ 
tions brought back material for sev. vols. 
pub. by thc! society: Ionian Antiquities. 
Sperhnens of Anrient Sr-ulpfure, Unedited 
Antiquities of Attica, Bortfolio of Greek 
Architcetnre, etc. 

Diligence, the name given to a publie 
conveyance of the nature of a stagt^ coach. 
See Coach \nd Coacurng. 

Diligence: 1. In Scots law: (a) A term 
nearly e<iuivalent to execution in the Eng. 
law. It includes the various means by 
which the pei*son may be seized and 
imprisoned or the property attached and 
disposed of, for tiie purpi>se of enfoixdug 
payment of a debt or performance of any 
civil obligation, (b) A warrant to enforce 
the attendance of a witness, or the 
delivery to court of productions. 

‘2. In Eng. law the term diligence may 
be used in the law of bailments to indicate 
the degrt'e of care which a person to whom 
goods are entrusted must exercise in the 
custody of the goods to escape liability for 
loss or damage to them. 
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DUke, Charles Wentworth (1789-1864), 
journalist, entered the civil service, in 
which he remained until 1836, hut his 
main interests were literary. Tlis con¬ 
nection witii the Athenaeum, hef^an in 
1829, and in the followini? year he becaino 
editor and proprietor. He was editor of 
tlie Dally Neu'a, 1846-9. ISec liis collected 
papers, ed. by his frrandson, 1875. 

I>,’s Krandson, Sir Charles IVentworth 
DHke, 2iid baronet (1843-1912), was h. in 
London and educ. at Trinity Hall, 
<’ainbridg:c. In 1868 he entered Parlia¬ 
ment as a Radical. An effective speaker, 
lie soon became a prominent ffs?uro in the 
House of Commons. In 1880 lie was 
appointed under-secretary of forei^tn 
affairs, and he conducted efficiently tiie 
business of his dept until 1885, when 
Gladstone was forced to rosisn. As a 
T'csult of a citation in a divorce suit he 
had to retire from public life (1886), but 
from 1892 uas uK^ain returned to Rarlia- 
.ment. He was a rec.otrijised auiliority on 
forei^rn and imperial affaii's, and pub. sev. 
books on these siibjects. See life by 
S. Gwynn and G. M. Tuck will, 1917. 

Dilke, Lady, Emilia Frances Strong 
<1840-1904), writer on art, dautrhter of 
Maj. Strong of Oxford, wife first of IVIark 
Pattison, then of Sir Chaiies ^Vontworth 
D, On the advice of Ruskin she became 
n student at the Art Scliool, S, Kensington, 
in 1859. Slie studied much in France, 
jjathering material for laa- books, among 
whicii are: 7'he Ilenaissanre of Art in 
France, 1879; ('Lavile Ijirraine (written in 
Fr.), 1881; Fren<7f Painters, 1899; French 
Architects and Sculptors, 1900. 

Dill, Sir John Greer (1881 1941), soldier, 
7), Hclfast, N. Ireland, educ. ('hcltcnharn 
iind Sandhurst. Ho served in the S. 
African war in 1902, and at the beginning 
•of the First World War he was appointed 
A brigade major. He later served at the 
H.Q. of tlic (.'anadian Corps, and from 
1917 onwards he was Chief of the Opera- 
itions Branch Avith tiie rank of colonel. 
D.S.O., 1915; (^M.G., 1918. He wjxs 

promoted to brigadier in 1928 when ho 
went to India, and major-general in 1930. 
In 1931 ho became commandant of the 
J8taff College. J^ieutenant-general, 1936. 
'On the outbreak of the Second World War 
he went to France in command of the 
Ist Corps of the British PiXpeditionary 
P^'orce, but returned to England in 1940 to 
become vice-ctiief, and later chi<ff, of the 
Imperial General Staff. The formati(»n of 
the Ct)mmandos ((|.v.) in 1940 owed much 
to his inKi)iration and vision. In 1941 lie 
Anicated this post <jn reaching the age of 
60, and was promoted to the rank of field- 
marshal. The same year he left for 
Washington for special duties on the 
Combined (;hiefs-of-Staff ("ommittee. He 
was pi't^simt at the Casablanca (?onf( rence 
and also travelled in the Far K. on a 
special mission as representative of t-he 
prime minister. He d. at Washington. 
K.C.B., 1937; G.C.B., 1942. Awarded 
i^/he IJ.S. Distinguished Service Medal. 

Dill, Pencedanurn yraceofeus, an aroma¬ 
tic, umbelliferous aim. herb. The fruit is 
•employed miidicinally as a cjinninative in 
ithe form of dill water, or aqua Anethi, and 


is also used os a condiment, sowa 

D., or Peucedanum Sowa. of Bengal, has a 
fruit which is often used in curries. 

Dillonaoeao, family of Dicotyledons, 
chiefly 12 genera of tropical shrubs and 
trees, most of which bear yellow flnwers 
and hav'c leathery leaves. The buslies 
help to form the Australian scrub, the 
trees are found in woods in tropical Imlia, 
and the woods of Brazil have sov. kinds, 
usually of idinibing or trailing liabit. 
Typical genera are Acrotremu, Curnte/la, 
Dilleuia, and JTibhertia, the latter con¬ 
taining //. vohibilis, a showy twiner with 
offensi ve -SI nc Hi ng fI oa vers , 

Dillenius (Dillen), Johann Jakob (1684 - 
1747), Ger. botanist Avho came to Phigland 
on the invitation of Slicrard, and settled 
in Oxford, becoming tlie first Sherardian 
Prof, of Botany. He ed. Hay’s Synopsis 
stirjfium Uriteinnicar^im, 1724, and Avrote 
Ilorlus Flihaviensis, 1732, llisforia Mns- 
corntn, 1741. 

Diiliagcn; 1. Ger. tn in the Land of 
Bavaria (q.v.), on the Danube (q.v.), 58 
ni. NW. i)y W. of Munich. It laas a 
13th-ccnt. castle, and seA’. oUl eluir<*hcs 
and monasR'ries. There Avas onee a univ. 
Pop. 16,000. 

2. Tn of tlie Saarland, on the Pilms, 
15 m. NW. of Saarbnicken (q.v.). It is a 
ruilAA'ay jumdion, and has steel, <mi- 
gineering, and chemical indiistrii's. Pop. 
13,000. 

Dillmann, Christian Friedrich August 
(1823-94). Ger. oriimtalist and theolo^an, 
founder of tlie modern branch of Plthiopii*. 
studies. He studied under Ilelnricli 
lilAAald at Tiibingen. During 1846-8 he 
visited the libraries of Paris, London, and 
Oxford, studying their Etidopic MSS.; 
those of London and Oxford he cata¬ 
logued. (!lii(?f AA'orks: (ira.mm.atik der 
dthiopisehen Sprache, 1857; Le.rieon lin¬ 
guae. aethiopicae, 1865; (Uirestomnthin 
aethiopiea, 1866; Conimentar znni Hiob, 
1869; historical monographs on Aksum 
and on Zara JucOb; ami VorlesnnffCfi 
iiber 7'heologie des Alien Testaments, 
1895. 

Dillon, John (1851 1927), Irish poli¬ 
tician, M.P. for 10. Mayo (1885 -1918); mie 
of the loaders of ‘Young Ireland’ (q.v.). 
He first entered the House of ('ornmons in 
1881 as mombei' for Tipperary; lie Avas 
then a supporter of Parnell (q.v.). In the 
same year he Avas twii'c arrested for in¬ 
citing to boycotting. He Avas one of the, 
pioneers of the ‘Plan of (‘amiiaigri’ and 
the Land lioague. After 6 months’ 
liniirisonment in 1888 he Avent to Aus¬ 
tralia and Ncav Zealand collecting funds 
for the National party, then was again 
imprisoned in 1891. He declared against 
Parnell in 1891 and became leader of the 
United Nationalist party and ehainnan 
of the Irish National Federation from 
1896 till 1900—Avlien John Hedniorid 
boeanie loader of the re-iinit<Hl i»arty. 1). 
uceompanied Heilniond to Buekiiigham 
l^alace in July 1914, on the oeeasioii of the 
eonferenc,e on the gov. of Ireland. When 
Redmond d. 1). succeeded him as loader. 
His party avos virtually extinguished by 
Slim Fein (q.v.) in Dec. 1918. He d. in a 
London nursing liome. 
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Dillon, Wentworth, Robc’Ommon, 
W. 1). 

Diluvial Formation, iifline, now obsolete, 
applied to the deposits laid down by the 
Pleistocene ice sheets, nnder the impres¬ 
sion tlnit these deposits weiv the products 
of Noah’s flood. Sec G7.A('lAn Pkriod. 

Dime (Lat. derirrui, a tenth, through 
O.F. dismc), a small silver coin of the 
T'.S.A.: its value is 10 cents, or one-tenth 
of a dollar. 

Dimension, in {jeoinet.ry, a direction 
or mode in Avhieli extcnsjon may be 
measured. A iioiut, liavinjr no maprui- 
tud(\ has no J).: a line has 1 1)., lenprth; 
a surface has 2 l),s, lenprth and breadth: 
a solid has 3 D.s, length, l»readth, and 
thieknesR. Tlie motion of a point 
prenerates a line, tlie motion of a line 
p:eneratcs a pUu*e or surfaee. and the 
motion (»f a plain* p:oneratcs a solid figure. 
Jh’oeeedinp to an analoRoiis motion of a 
3-dimensional solid, the concept of a figiu’e 
t)f 4 l>.s has been ohtiiiued, and by an 
exU'Tision of tlicse ideas we arrive at n- 
diinensional geoirwtries. An example is 
ofler(‘d by the 4-dim<‘nsioiial spirce-tiine 
contiinimn oe.cnrring in tlie tlieory of 
relativity ((|.v.), where tlie use of a 4th 
co-ordinate, specifying the time of an 
event, in addition to the 3 spatial co- 
oi'diiiates, necessitates tlie use of a 4- 
diniensional geom(*ti'y. 

In algebra, terms hirnu'd by the multi¬ 
plication of a (luantity by itself are called 
‘s<;iiares, ’ and teiius generated by the 
liroduct of 3 similar fa(‘toi*s are e.alled 
‘cubes’ by Jinalop:^' from the geometrical 
conc(‘j)ts. Equations containiiig tenns of 
1 dcfn*ee or I), are <*allcd linear, those 
containing terms of ‘2 degrees or D.s are 
called quadratic, and tiio.se containing 
terms of 3 degrees or P.s are calk'd cubic. 
It is to b(* ohserved, lam ever, that 
the symbol docs not represent a surface, 
or .r“ a volume, and in graphieal repre¬ 
sentation the fnnetions x* aie repre¬ 
sented by lines; .r^ in faet, represents a 
numla'r merely, hut if a ]>reliuiinary state¬ 
ment he made that x represents the num- 
her of units of k*iigth in a certain straight 
line, then obviously x" repiTsents the uum- 
hcr of units of area in a square, each of 
whose sides eoutains x units of length. 

In physics, symbols are used to repre¬ 
sent quantities measured in terms of units 
of Ifuigtli, area, volume, time, muss, 
v(doeity, force, etc. For the sake of 
brevity ami simplieity, such equations as 
s vt (distance ~ velocity x time) are 
usetl. The employuuent of such an ex- 
pn'Ksion does not mean, for instance, that 
velocity is niultiplieil by time, if tliat has 
any meariing at all. hut that the numerical 
measure of the space traversed is obtain¬ 
able by multiplying the numerical measurt^ 
f)f tlm velocity in terms of the unit of 
velocity by the nuim'rieal meastire of the 
time taken in terms (»f the unit of time. 
Of the UTUts used in meelumies. those of 
length, time*, and mass are fundamental, 
tluit is, we cannot (explain them by refer- 
(MK'O to anything else. The utiits of area, 
volume. velo<‘ity, aeeeleration, force, etc., 
are derived imits; that is, they can be 
oxplaiTicd by refenmee to I or more funda¬ 


mental Tiriits. The quantities U8(jd as 
fundamental units are chosen arbitrarily. 
If we are speaking of an interval of 2 
lira, and use 1 hr as the unit of time, the 
interval will be represented by the 
inunber 2; if 1 min. were the time-unit, 
the intoiwal would bo represented by the 
munber 120, and so on. Suppose fXI, 
[Y], (Z1 be 3 units in which any physical 
(luantity can bo measured, and let r, //, z 
be the numbers of those units which repw- 
sent a certain amount of the quantity, 
then xfXJ ^ 7/[Yl - c[Zl, whence x: y: z 
- 1/lXJ: 1/lYl: 1/fZI: that is to say, the 
munber expr'esaing the amount of any 
quantity is inversely proportional to the 
unit c'hosen for its measurement. Many 
m'iters use the (H'ntimetro as length-unit, 
the granmie as mass-unit, and the second 
us time-unit, but the foot as Icngtli-unit 
and lb. as mass-unit are still often em¬ 
ployed. If m wmresents the number of 
gi*ainmes and ?/?' the number of lb. in 
a given piece of matter, then w[Ml - 
7 ///fM’l, or ni -- [M'ha'/[MJ. The ratio 
IM'1/(M] is the number of grammes in 
a 11)., or 403*59. and this ratio may he 
employed in transferring the measure of 
any mass from one system of units to the 
other. 

The measuri' of density is indicated by 
the equation d ^ rniv, where m represents 
the number of units of mass and r repit;- 
sents (he number of units of vol. If 
|L1 be the unit of length, and a rcKJtangulur 
parallelepiped be supposed whoso length 
Is flLl, breadth //fL], and height r'fLJ, 
its volume will 1)C /f7"{L]“. Now, if [Vj 
be the unit of vol., and if there be v 
units of vol. in the parallelepiped, then 
(V]r - But /, /" and v are 

mere numbers, therefore v = and 

IVI - [JiF. Now. returning to the 
(‘qnation for density, we get (Dk/ -- 
IMlm/lV]r, or (Dkf - [M]m/ILFF, 
whence (Dl [MJ/fL]^ The ratio 
rMl/(L]® is the iJ.s of the tinit of density 
in terms of the fuiulamental TUiits of mass 
and length. Again, for velocity w’e have 
the equation s vt. This means sfL] 
I’lVFlTl, .-. cfVl - sfLl/flTl, whore r, a, 
and i are mere numbers and (VJ is the 
unit of velocity. Therefore (VJ ^ 
(L1/(T1 - ILl(T]--b That is to say, the 
unit of velocity has D. 1 in length and I). 
-1 in time. SuniJarly from the equation 
,s --- i/f* we obtain sfL] = KlFk*[Tj*, 
where (Fj is the unit of arx-eleration and 8, 
/, t- and 4 are n\ere numbei*8. Thetvtove 
(FJ - (LldTj* or lB][T]-“. The unit of 
acceleration has therefore D. 1 in length 
and I). ~ 2 in time. The D.s of other 

physical units may be shnilarly explained. 
See also Metrology ; Physical IImts. 

Dimethyl Ketone, sex Acetone. 

Dimidiation (Lat. dimidire, to halve), in 
licraldry, term denoting the rutting of 
2 coats of arms in half and joining the 
dexter half of the one to the sinister half 
of the other. 

Diminishing Return, Law' of diminish¬ 
ing ifturn is one of the elementary laws of 
the science of economics ((pv.). John 
ytuart Mill said that this law w'as the 
most important and in its diffoi'ont phases 
perhaps the most commonly misapplied 
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law In political economy. In respect of a 
piece of land (say an ac.) the law states 
that after a certain point, other things 
remaining the same, the returns on suc¬ 
cessive applications of labour and capital 
will continuously diminish. The law is 
part of tt larger principle; that returns on 
the varying fac‘tor fiist in(rictse and then 
diminish; this is the Law of Variable 
lYoportions. D. R.s aimly after a point 
provided ttioro is no change in the state of 
knowledge (inventions may put off 
diminishing returns indoflnitcly) or in the 
scale of operations (one more man may 
make it possible to use a combine 
harvester). The Jaw applies, of course, 
to all other productive agents. Its 
peculiar value in the case of land arises 
from the fact that the quantity of land is 
limited and the bettor (lualities still more 
limited; so that while (capital and labour 
may go on increasing, land cannot so in¬ 
crease, and any increase of the produce 
must bo at an increasing cost, or in other 
words the return per unit diminishes. 
The law of 1). K. is of great value in its 
wider applications to the economic study 
of rent, population, value incidence of 
taxation, etc. 

Dimissory, Letters (Lat. dimittere, to 
dismiss), a letter in which a bishop 
consents to the ordination by another 
bisliop of one of his cuudidatoa for holy 
orders. 

Dimorphism (Gk dis, twice, and nunphe, 
shape or form): 1. A term applied in zoo¬ 
logy and botany to the appearance of an 
organism in 2 differfuit forms. The 
dimorphic organisms are fundamentally 
identical in structure and in origin. Thus, 
the bee is dimorphic in the female sex. the 
fertile queen and the barren worker pre¬ 
senting tho 2 forms. The same pheno¬ 
menon is seen in the ‘nutritive’ and ‘re¬ 
productive ’ forms in colonies of hydroids. 
Tho 2 sexes present sncli widely different 
forms in some of tho insects, crustaceans, 
and Ashes that they seem t(j belong to 
quite different genera—this is sexual D. 
Butterflies arc subject to ‘seasonal’ D. 
Among flowers, tlie varieties of the prim¬ 
rose offer good examples of dimorpliic 
fonns. 

2 - In the mineral kingdom a body is 
said to bo dimorphous when it is capable 
of crystallising according to 2 different 
systems geometric.ally incompatible, the 
chemical composition of tiie dimorphic 
bodies bdng identical. Carbon, sulphur, 
phosphorus, calcium carbonate, aTid mer- 
cui'ic iodide are well-known examples. 
Carbon appears under one form as the 
diamond, and under another as graphite, 
with the follow ing widely contrasting sots 
of properties: tho diamond is colomiess, 
transparent, has an adamantine lustre, is 
the hardest of all substances, a non¬ 
conductor of electricity, has a sp. gi’. of 
3'52, and crystallises as octahedra; 
graphite is grey, opaque, has a metallic 
lustre, is exceedingly soft, a fairly good 
conductor of electricity, has a sp. jrr. of 2, 
and fonns hoxixgonal crystals belonging 
to tho rhomboidal system. Yet both 
have tho same chemical composition, and 
both yield carbon dioxide when burned in 


oxygen; the diamond becomes graphite if 
heated in the electric arc. The diffeuenoo 
between them is caused by different 
arrangements of tho atoms in the crystals, 
as was shown by the X-ray method of 
crystal analysis invented by Sir Wm 
Bragg and Ids son Sir Lawi'once liragg. 
Red mercuric iodide when heated changes 
Into rhombic plattis, w'hieh the slightest 
friction changes into octahedral crystals, 
the colour changing at tho same time 
from yellow to a brilliant scarlet. Sul¬ 
phur yields tnmsparent amber-coloured 
octahedra under one treatment, prismatic 
crystals under another. Tho terms tri- 
morphism and polymorphism indicate this 
phenomenon when the same organism or 
substance presents 3 or more different 
forma. Sec CuYHTALLOGUAPiiV. 

Dimsdale, Thomas (1712-1800), physi¬ 
cian, b. Tlicydon Gernou, Essex. Work 
as an inocnlator brought him wa)rld-wido 
fame; his TUovohis on deiie/rai and Partial 
Inoculation, 1770, W'as trans. into many 
languages. Tho Empress Catheriue of 
Russia bestowed upon him a barony, a 
fi^e of £12,000, and a life pension for tho 
successful inoculation of herself a?ul her 
son. He w'as M.l’. for Hertford. 1780-00. 

Dinan, Fr. tn in the dept of C6tes-du- 
Nord and cap. of the arron. of J). It 
stands on the Ranee, 14 m. S. of St Male, 
and is bniit on the summit of a hill at tho 
spot where a higli viaduct crosses tlu^ riv. 
It is a pictures(|ue tn, and some of the old 
walls and gates, and tlie 1 Ith-cent. castle, 
still remain, as do many old, windiug, 
narrow streets w ith wa>oden houses. Tlie 
church of St Sauvour ooTitains the heart of 
Bertrand du Gucselin, who fought in 
single combat with an ICng. knight during 
the siege of 1). by the Eng. in 1350. D. 
exi)orts cattle, coal, and wood. Pop. 
12,700. 

Dinant, pietm*esq\iely situated tn in the 
prov. of Namur, Belgium, on toe R. 
Meuse. Manufs. biaiteii copporwork, 
caUed Dinanderies, Rj)iee(l brtNAd called 
‘cxuiques tie Dinant,’ woollen goods, etc.; 
quarries marble. In the eai'ly 15th cAuit. 
I). was one of the most prosperous tns 
in Walloon, Belgium, and had a pop, of 
about 00,000. It was saekt^d and 
destroyed by Charles the B«jld in 1406, 
taken by the Fr. in 1554, and burnt and 
terrorised by the Germans in J014. (Jn 
15 Aug. of that year tho Ger. advancMj 
guards seized the eitaded of D. and erc)S8eci 
to the 1. b. of the Meuse. Two hrs later a 
Fr. brigade retook the tn and drove the 
Germans back across the riv. Pop. 
0,800. ^ 

Dinapur, Dinapore, or Danapur, tn of 
Bihar State, India, wdiieh is now con¬ 
nected with and virtually forms part of 
Patna (q.v.). 

Dinarchus (c. 360-c. 290 bc). hist of the 
Ten Attic Orators, b. (Jorinth. As a motic 
he could not speak ut Athens, but wrote 
speeches for others. Only 3 of tliese fuive 
survived and w^ere ed. by F. Blass (1888); 
though of some historical inter-est, their 
style has little to comniend them. S'ee 
J. F. Dobson, The Greek Oraiora, 1919. 

Dinard (anct Dinard-Saint-Enogat), Fr 
coastal resort in tlio dept of lUe-et- 
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Vilaine. It has oaainos, and is poimlai* 
with Brit., Fr., and U.S. visitors. Pop. 
8400. 

Dinario Alps, that- part of tho Alpine 
system which loins the Julian Alps with 
the Balkan ran^re. The main chain lies 
NW. to SE. and divides Dalmatia from 
Bosnla-Herzejrovina. It also separates 
the basin of the Sava from the dist. 
drained by the Neretva and other rivs. 
flowlnjr into the Adriatic. Tlie highest 
Buminits are under 7000 ft. 

Dindigul, tn of Madras State, India. It 
is about 30 m. from Madura, and has a 
citadel on an isolated rock, from the top of 
which Hyder AU threw his prisoners. 
There are sev. tanneries, a laj*ge cotton 
winding factory, and a tobacco factory. 

Dindings, The, strip of land in the 
Malay Peninsula on the S\V. coast of 
Perak, 22 m. long, and comi)rising also the 
is. of Pangkor. It lies between lat. 
4“ 20' N. and long. 100“ 32' E. Formerly 
included in Penang, but retroceded to 
Porak, partly for oonvenieiKie of customs 
collection and partly in recognition of the 
loyalty of the Sultan of f^erak to the Brit. 
Crown. Pulau Dinding is covered with 
thick woods, and is noted for its great 
beauty. 

Dindorf, Kari Wilhelm (1802 831, Ger. 
Hellenist and philologist, 6. Leipzig. He 
resigned a i)rofcssorship at Leipzig ITniv. 
in order to give all his time to literary 
W’ork, especially to the preparation (with 
his brother Ludwig and Base) of a new od. 
of Stephanus’s I'hesaunis JAnguae Oraecae 
(Paris), 1831-65. His philological re- 
seaix'hes into the text of the (Ik classics, 
especially that of the dramatists, con¬ 
tributed greatly to its accumey and 
clearness. He ed. a number of these 
classics, including an ed, of Demosthenes 
(7 vols.). 

D*Indy, Vincent, see Indy. 

Dindymcne, set' (yVUKT.K. 

Dingaan, see ZtXLi s. See aJjto Din- 
OAAN’s Day. 

Dingaan*B Day, 16 Dec., the anniversary 
of the decisive defeat of Dingaan, a Zulu 
chief, by a small forc(' of Boers under Pre- 
torius at Blood H. in 1838. The cause of 
the conflict thus brought to a close was the 
treacherous masHaere by the Zulus of a 
party of 70 imarmcd Bod's under IMet 
lletief. 1). I)., now officially known as 
The Day of theAUnjenant, is looked upon as 
a day of thanksgiving for tlie spread of 
white civilisation in .s. Africa. 

Dingelstedt, Franz Ferdinand, Freiherr 
von (1814-81), Ger. poet, dramatist, ond 
novelist. He hecaiue famous for Ids 

F olitical satires. In 1867 he was made 
)irector of t-he Opt?ra, and later of the 
Burgthexiter in Vienna. His Lieder eincs 
kosmopol.iiiM:h^n NnchtwdcMers, 1840, 
caused a great sensation. He also wrote 
a successful tragedy. Das Hays tier 
Bamrveldi, 1856; a society novel, JJie 
Amazone^ 1868; and some sketclies of 
travel. His SavmiUiche Werke (12 vols.) 
was pub. 1877-8. 

Dingey, or Dinghy (Maliratta ding^), a 
small row-boat supplied to a ship as au 
extra, or a collapsible rubber htmt carried 
by airtraft. 


Dingle^ par. and seaport In oo. Kerry, 
Rep. of Ireland, situated on the N. side of 
D. Bay, .30 m. S\V. of 7Yal©©, and a Hatflsb 
and lobster fishing and agric. mrkt centre. 
D. harbour affords safe anchorage and is 
frequented by coastal vessels. D. Is the 
most w^esterly tn in Europe, and the Mt 
Brandon (3127 ft) area Is rich in monu¬ 
ments of great antiquity. D. grew up 
round a medieval fortress, m^ved a 
charter in 168.5, and has had political and 
trade connections with Spain from 
medieval times. Pop. 1540. 

Dingloy Tariff. The D. T. Act (U.S.A.). 
after Nelson D. (1832-99), Chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee, was 
passed in 1897 in McKinley's first term. 
It embodied the Republican doctrine of 
high protection coupled w’ith reciprocity. 
There were provisions for reciprocal 
arrangements with other countries which 
paved the way for possible reductions 1^ 
a commeT*cial treaty. In 1909 the D. 'T. 
was replaced by the Payne-Aldrich Tariff 
Act. 

Dingo (Cams dingo), the warrigal, or 
wild Australian dog. It is a strong, 
sliort-legged dog, sandy-coloured, and not 
unlike the European fox, being about 40 
in. in length, its tail measuring an addi- 
tional 11 in. It works havoc upon flocks 
and poultry, and even after it has been 
tamed seldom abandons its predatory 
habits. Its fossilised remains have been 
discovered with those of kangaroos and 
extinct Australian mammals. This has 
given rise to the opinion, hold by Sir 
Frederick McCoy, Ogilvy, and others, 
tluit the D. must be an Indigenous species 
of Australian faima. But the existence 
in Java and India of a pariah dog, very 
similar in character to tiie D., has caused 
others to think that the 1). was originally 
introduced into Australia by Caucasians 
from (Vylou or Malaya. 

Dingwall, royal burgh and tn of Scot¬ 
land, and cap. of the co. of Ross and 
(-romarty, situated on CTomarty Firth, 
18 m. NW. of Inverness. It is the centre 
of au extensive agric. area, with cattle and 
siieep markets, and an important junction 
to the N. and W'., and to the is. of Lewis. 
Pop. 3503. 

Dinka, large tribe of Nilotic Negro 
people living on both sides of the Nile in 
the S. Sudan. The chief source of their 
wealth is their cattle, and their mod.e of 
life is a traiishumaut one. 

Dinkelsbdhl, Ger. tn in the Zjand of 
Bavaria (q.v.), on the W'druitz, 88 m. 
NW. of Munich (q.v.). It was once a 
ti*ee city of the Empire, and during the 
Thirty Years’ W'ar (q.v.) it resisted 8 
sieges successfully before finally being 
tiikon by Gustavus II (q.v.) in 1632. It is 
a medieval tn wdtii completely pi'eserved 
walls, toweis, moat, and gates. The 
church of 8t George is one of tne best lati> 
Gothic buildings in S. Germany, and tlieix* 
are fine old houses and a castle of the 
Teutonic Knights (q.v,). Pop. 7500, 

Dinnington, coal-mining tn of the W. 
Riding of Yorks, England, 8 m. SE. of 
Rotherham. Pop. 7000. 

Dinoorates (4th coat. BC), Gk ai*ohitect 
of the time of Alexander tlie Great, who 
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rebuilt the temple of Ephesus, and was 
also employed by Alexander in the 
buildingr of Alexandria. 

Dinomis, the Moa, a larpre extinct 
flijfhtlcss bird from New Zealand. It 
rangred to over 10 ft in heUdit, and 
probably became extinct after man 
reached New Zealand. Numerous re¬ 
mains have been found. 

Dinosaur Park, grov.-owned area in 
Alberta, Canada, near the tu of Drum- 
heller, oomprising: a deep valley some 2 m. 
wide and over 400 ft deep throiigrh which 
the Red Deer R. runs. The regrion is rich 
in fossils of i)rehistoric creatures and 
plants of all sizes, ransiuf^ from dinosaur 
skeletons and fossils to petrified oyster 
shells tilled with pure white crystal, fish 
impressions, and evidence of tropical 
vegetation. About 60 varieties of pre¬ 
historic reptiles are found, preserved by 
quicksands, in Alberta, and at least 40 
scientific expeditions have visited this 
reiharkablc area since 1918. 

Dinosaurs, a group of fossil reptiles 
which were dominant during Mesozoic 
times, and became extinct at the end of 
that era. Tiiey were highly variable in 
size, some of them attaining enoimous 
proportions (80 ft long, 40 tons in weight), 



TRICERATOPS, A HORNED CRETACEOUS 
DINOSAUR 

Reproduced with permission from Dr E. IT. 
C’olbert, Evolution of the Vertebrates, 19'),'), 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York 

while others were quite STtiall. I), were 
mostly land animals, and there were 
carnivorous tis well as herbivorous tyjios. 
Early D. were bipedal, and some later 
forms romainod so, but many herbivorous 
forms reverted to a quadrupedal gait. 

D. are divisible into 2 unrelated stocks, 
the orders Saurischia and Ornithisclua. 
Members of the foi*nier group possess a 
triradiate reptile-like pelvis and are 
mostly bipedal and carnivorous, though 
some became giant arm)hibious (luadru- 
pedal herbivores. Members of the latter 
group have a tetraradiate bird-like pelvis, 
are mainly quadrupedal, and entirely 
herbivorous. i 

The Saurischia are divided into (1) 
Theropods, including all the bipedal 
carnivorous forms with long hind-limbs 
and short fore-limbs (e.g. Tyrannosaurus, 
Memlosaurus)\ and (2) Sauropods, in¬ 
cluding the large quadiuipedal herbivorous 
and amphibious types with massive 
limbs, long tails and necks, and tiny 
sknllB (e.g. Diplodociis, Brontusavrus). 

The Ornithisehia include a number of 
varied groups: (1) Ornithopods, Jurassic 
and Cretaceous bipedal forms (e.g. 


Iffuanodon), and Cretaceous hadrosaurs 
with duck-bills; (2) Stegosaurs, Jurassic 
quadrupedal D. with a double row of 
triangular plates along the back and 
spikes on the tail (e.g. Sieyosanrus): 
(3) Ankylosuiu's, Cretaceous quadrupedal 
forms, heavily armoured witli bony 
plates (e.g. Aodosaurus): and (1) Ceratop- 
siaus. Upper Cretaeeous quadrupedal 
horned D. with very large skulls bearing a 
nock frill and largo horns (e.g. Tricera- 
tops). 

See. W. E. Swinton, The Dinosaurs, 
1934; E. IT. Colbert, The Dinosaur Book, 
1945. 

Dinotherium, extinct genus of probos¬ 
cidean mammals. The lower tusk was 
well developed and curved sharply down¬ 
ward. The skull was more primitive, and 
the bulk much more vast, than in the 
living elephant. Dinotheros have been 
found in the Miocene and early I’lioctuio 
of Europe and Asia. 

Dinslaken, Ger. tn in the land of N. 
Rhine-Westphalia (q.v.), near the r. b. of 
the Rhine (q.v.), 23 m. N. of Dusseldorf. 
It has iron, steel, and coal industries. 
Pop. 32,000. 

Dinton, park in Wilts. England, 9 m. 
from Salisbury, on the N. slope of the 
Nadder Valley. Philipps Rouse, owned 
by the National Trust, was formerly the 
house of the Wyiidham family ami was 
completed in 1815 by .leffiey Wyatt in the 
neo-Grecian style, of which it is a very 
successful example. It staiuls on rising 
ground beneatli a screen of fine boecli 
trees. Hyde’s House, eh>He to the 
church, was built in the Wren manner, 
probably about 1725, and ineorporates 
Tudor portions. It is in the older house 
on the site that Edward Hyde, afterwards 
Lord Chancellor Clarendon, is said to have 
been born. 

Dinwiddle, Robert (1693-1770), limi- 
tenant-governor of Virginia. He entered 
into conlih't with the Er., against whom 
he sent Maj. George Washington. He 
built Fort Diiquesne, on the site of tlie 
present Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. His 
health ruined by his ceaseless exmlions in 
connection with the Fr. and Indian wars, 
he left Virginia in 1758. 

Diocesan Court, one of the eccles. 
courts, a consistory. In every diocest^ of 
the (’hurch of England there is a 1). 
presided over by tlm roinmissary or 
chancellor who acts as vicar-general for 
the bishop. Eedes. eases arising within 
the diocese are here tried. Tlieir former 
jurisdiction in ipatrinionial and testa¬ 
mentary matters is now vested in civil 
courts. See DivomE; Prohate, Di¬ 
vorce, AND Admiralty Division. 

Diocese (Gk dioikCsis, housekeeping, 
management, province), a dist. under the 
cedes, jurisdiction and care of a bishop. 
In Demosthenes the word is used for the 
treasury or finance dojit, in Cicero it Is 
applied to the 3 dists. of (ibyra, Apomea 
and Synnada (added to (Ulicia, 56-50 
R(^); D., from its original meaning 

administration,’ coming to mean the part 
so administered. The term was primarily 
used in the civil ndmini strati on of the 
Rom. empire, Constantino the Great 
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dividlnGT it Into 13 D.8, which were sub¬ 
divided into 120 provs. These D.s (of 
which Oriens was the largest, Britain the 
smallest) were governed by praetorian 
prefects, proconsuls, or vicars, the provs. 
by rectors or exarchs. The word in its 
present eccles. signification was not in 
common use till about the 9th cent., 
paroikia (pariah) being the more usual 
term up to that time. Constantine (ai> 
306-37) made the eccles. and political diva, 
correspond, the ocedes. D.s being imder a 
patriarch, the political under a praetorian 
prefect. Later D. dwindled to moan a 
single metropolitanate or prov. instead of 
a group of them, and finally merely the 
sphere of jurisdiction of any one bishop. 
In England an Act of JParliament is 
necessary to create fresh D.s. In the 
Catholi(3 Church U.s arc eitjcted by the 
Pope in consistory. See Bisnon; see also 
.T. Bingham, Originea Kevlesiasticae^ 1840; 
P. Hinsohius, Ihis Kirchenrechf dcr Katho- 
liken und l^rotcHlantcn in Deutschland^ 
1869-97; A. Bandrillart and others, 
Dietiannaire d'histoire et de geographic 
ecclemiistiquet 1912-36. 

Dioolea, sec Titooh^d. 

Diocletian (Gaius Valerius Diocletianus) 
(ai> 245-313), Rom. emperor, b. Dalmatia, 
the son of obscure parents; entered the 
army and served with much success under 
Aurelian and Probus, later acjcompanying 
Cams on his Persian expedition, and at 
Ills death in 283 becoming commander of 
the Imperial (iuards of Nuinerian (q.v.). 
In the next year Nuinorian was assassi¬ 
nated by Aper, and 1). was proclaimed 
emperor by the army of the K. at Chal- 
cedon. Carinus had already been pro¬ 
claimed in Italy, but was defeated and 
slain, and D. was recognised as sole 
emperor (285). In, 2S6 he assumed as his 
oolletigue fn the empire Marcus Aurelius 
Maximianus, and gave him the title of 
Augustus. Maxindiinus took charge of 
European atTaics, and I), of the E. with 
his cap. at Nicomedia. In 292 (Jalorius 
and (.onstantlus (Jhlorus were also 
adopted tis colleagues, and took up the 

? ov. respectivelv of Thrace and Illyria 
Galerius) and (iaul and Spain (Con¬ 
stantins), 1). su[»erintending Asia and 
Egypt, and Maximianus Italy and Africa. 
D. retained supreme (ioinmami. In 297 
a pea(3e wtis concluded with Persia. In 
303 D,, under the intluence of Galerius, 
issued a severe edict a^gainst the C^iristians, 
the persecution of whrim htus left a stain on 
his memory. AfUir a long illness in 304, 
he abdicnt<*,d in favotir of Galorins in 305, 
and retii*ed to Salona in Dalmatia. lie 
ranks high both as a gen. and astatesrauu. 
See also ItoMAN IIi.stouy. 

Diodati, Giovanni (1576-1649), Calvinist 
theologian, h. (ieneva, whither his 
arents laid lied from JiUoca. Ho was 
Ifltinguished as a preacher, and ns a prof, 
of Hebrew and theology. Trans, the 
Bible into I talian and French. His nephew 
Charles, a schoolfellow and friend of 
Milton, wrote an elegy on the death of the 
poet. 

Diodon, see Globe Fisti. 

Diodorus (surnamed Siculus), Gk his¬ 
torian, b. Agryriuin, Sicily, and llvmd in 


the time of Caesar and Au^stus. His 
work, entitled B^lioiheca Ilisiorica, con¬ 
sisted of 40 books in 3 sections, the Ist 
dealing with times protnous to the Trojan 
war, the 2nd ending with the death of 
Alexander the Great, and the 3rd with 
Caesar’s Gallic wars. Only books 1-5 and 
11-20 have come down to us. The work, 
however, is characterised by a want of 
order and critical power. Misunder¬ 
standing and distortion of fact to adorn a 
tale, and often also to point a moral, have 
disguised the historical kernel of this 
great compilation, which, however, is 
valuable as a collection of materials the 
sources of which are lost. There is a text 
with trails, by C. H. Oldfatlier and R .M. 
Geer in the Loeb Library (12 vols., 1933 

Diodorus of Tarsus, biblical commenta¬ 
tor, h. Antioch, whore ho was taught by 
the aged Eusebius of Eraesa, pupil of 
Eusebius of Caesarea. I), became bishop 
of Tarsus, 378. He had gi*eat influence 
over Chrysostom and Theodore of 
Mopsnestia (qq.v.). 

Diogenes (c. 412-323 Bc), Cynic philoso¬ 
pher of Sinope in P(uitus. He was the 
son of Icosias, and on account of the 
latter’s dishonest actions D. had to leave 
Sinope and take up his residence in 
Athens. After much persistence, in spite 
of constant harsh rebnlls he became the 
pupil of Antisthencs (q.v.), and laid down 
for himself an excessively austere rule of 
life, subjecting himself to every kind of 
self-mortification. Legend asserts that he 
lived in a tub, though the truth of this 
statement has been called in question. 
While on a voyage to Aegina, D. was 
seized and sold ns a slave in Crete, and 
after being bought by Xeniades ho became 
the tutor of his children. It was during 
this time that he is reported to have met 
Alexander the Great, causing the latter to 
remark that if he wore not Alexander he 
would like to bo Diogenes. The philoso¬ 
pher is said to have d. at C’orinth on the 
same day ns Alexander. His system of 
philo8ox>hy had a practical bjisis, and he 
ridiculed all men whoso iJursuits were not 
aimed at souk? T>ractical end. 

Diogenes Laertius, Gk author who lived 
probably towards the close of the 2nd 
I cent. Ai), though little is known about his 
exact date. He wrote Lives and Opinions 
of the Eminent Philosophers in 1() books 
(text with Eng. trans. by R. D. Hicks, 2 
vols., Loob Library, 1935), which has been 
of ^eat value to later writers on the 
subject. At the same time he made bad 
use of his information, ns his work is not a 
methodical compilation nor is it an 
authority on philosophy, though it has 
preserved some interesting facts. See K, 
Hope, The Book of Diogenes Laertius, 
1930. 

Diogenes of Apollonia, Gk philosopher 
of the 5th cent. bc. He was a pupil of 
Anaximenes, whose doctrine, that air is 
the source of all being, ho attempted to 
reconcile with that of Anaxagoras (q.v.). 
According to this philosophy, all other 
substances are derived from aii*— which 
gives also life and soul to all things—by a 
process of condensation and rai’efaction. 
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in which mind and matter alike Rhare. 
Considerable fraraents of his work On 
Nature are es:tant. 

Diognetus, Epistle to. Incomplete Gk 
work of uncertain date and unkno\^Ti 
authorship, but probably of c. ad 150 and 
addressed to the tutor of Marcus Aurelius. 
The last 2 chapters are by another hand, 
identified by Lightfoot os Pantaenus 
(180-210). It Is a brief and simple 
account of Christianity and its distinction 
from idolatry and Judaism with its 
sacrificial and legal requirements. It 
describes it as the self-revelation of God 
the Oeator in his 5^ou, who has come as 
man to save us and iniiiart to us a new 
life 08 citizens of heaven, even while on 
earth, so that the Christian is to the 
world as the soul is to the body. It 
survived until 1870 in a single MS. which 
perished at Strasburg in the Franco- 
Prussian war; copies, however, had for¬ 
tunately been made. It is customarily 
ffbsociated with the Apostolic Fathers 
(q.v.). See, J. B. Lightfoot, Apostolic 
Fathers, 1891; L. B. Radford’s annotated 
ed., 1908; K. Lake, Apostolic Fathers^ 
1913. 

Diomede, or Diomedes, son of Tydeus. 
After the death of Adrastus, whom he 
succeeded ns king of Argos, I), led 80 
ships against Troy. Bold and enter- 
rising, a favourite of Athene, with lier 
elp he wounded Ares and Aphrodite. 
With Odysseus he had many adventures, 
and stole the palladium (q.v.) from the 
acropolis of lYoy. 

Diomede Islands, group of 3 small is., 
situated in Bering Strait, about half-way 
between the 2 continents of America and 
Asia. The group consists of Katmanov 
and Little Diomede Is, and Fairway Hock. 

Diomedea, see Albatiioss. 

Dion Cassius (Cassius Dio Cocceianus) 
(c. AD 155-c. 235), Gk historian, b. NictWia 
in Bithynia; settled at Rome in 180; 
praetor 194; consul r. 220 and 229, after 
wliich he returned to his native plac;e, 
where he d, D. C. was the autiior of a 
valuable Roman Historu in 00 books down 
to AD 229. Of those only books 36-60 
survive, covering the period 68 bc'-ad 47. 
There is a text with trans. by K. W. Cary 
In the Loeb Library (9 Amis., 1914-15). 

Dion Chrysostomus (‘the golden- 
mouthed*) (c. ad 50 ~r. 115), Gk orator, 5. 
Prusa in Bithynia. He received a good 
education and travelled considerably 
when young. After leaving Rome, owing 
to Domitian’s hatred of philosophers, he 
is said to have Adsitod Mysiu, Thrace, and 
other places, disguise^ as a beggar. He 
returned under Nerva, and after revisiting 
Prusa went back to Rome, where he d. 
His 80 moral discourses have been ed. by 
J. W. Cohoon and H. L. Crosby (5 vols., 
Loeb Library, 1932-51). 

Dion of Syracuse (408-353 Bt;), son of 
Hlpparinus and brother-in-law of Diony¬ 
sius the Elder (q.v.), who employed him 
on sev. confidential missions. When 
Plato visited the court of Dionysius, D. 
became an ardent disciple of the philoso¬ 
pher. On the succession of the younger 
Dionysius (367), D. summoned Plato once 
more to Syracuse to instruct the new 


tyrant in the theory of gov.: and Indeed 
Plato hoped that he might realise his 
dream of the philosopher king. Diony¬ 
sius, however, had different inclinations; 
the undertaking failed, and D. was 
banished. In 357 D. returned at the 
head of an expedition, expelled Dionysius 
(356), and succeeded him as tyrant. He 
was assassinated in 353. 

Dionaea Musoipula, the Venus* flytrap, 
a genus of Droseraoeae. Tlie leaves form 
a small rosette on the ground, and ore 
composed of a lower winged part and an 
upper expanded part fringed with teeth. 
Inside the upj»or part are numerous tiny 
digestive glands, and 3 long, delicate, hair¬ 
like organs. If one of ti»ese organs be 
touched by an insect tlio sides of the leaf 
collapse, the teeth interlace, and as the 
captive decomposes its products arc 
absorbed by the plant. 

Dioue, one of the q'itans, motlier by 
Zeus of Aphrodite. Homer represents 
her on Olympus welcoming and consoling 
her daughter when wounded before Troy. 

Dionne, Narcisse Eutrope (1848-1917), 
Canadian historical writer, h. Saint-Denis 
de la Boutellerie. He was odiic. at Sainte- 
Anne’s College, the Quebec Grand 
Seminary, and Levis College, and obtained 
bis medical degree at Laval rniA\ in 1872. 
He abandoned his nicdic4d career to 
become a journalist and became famous as 
a historical wiiter and biographer. His 
works include a life of Jacques Cartier, 
1889, and Quebec et N ouvelle-Frunce, 
1905-12; Les Fech si antiques ei Ics roya- 
listes fran<;ais refuf/ies au i'anaiU., 17V1- 
1802t 1905; J^es ('anadiens-Fraricais, 1914. 

Dionne Quintuplets, 5 chiidnm, Yvonne, 
Annette, Einilie, (’ecilc, and Marie, born 
to Mrs Klzire Dionne on 28 May 1934, at 
Callander, Ontario. Dr Allan Roy D^m^ 
(1883-1943) attended Mre llionne and 
achhwed fame ff>r his successful dellA^ery 
of the 5 children. Mane d. in 1956. 

Dionysia, festivals of Dionysus (q.A’.), 
especially those held at Athens and else¬ 
where in Attica. (1) LiiUc or Rnslic JO., 
celebrated in many coiintry places with 
antique rites in the month of Poseidon 
(Dec.). (2) Lenaea (festival of the 

Mocniids), kept at At,hems in the folloAving 
month, Gamelion, with a procession aim 
dramatic shows. (3) Anthesteria, 11-15 
Anthesteriou (Feb.-Mar.), was marked bv 
special commemorations of the dead, and 
at Athens by a symbolic marriage between 
the wine-god and tlic king archon’s wife. 
(4) Gre^ or City J)., in the month 
Elaphebolion (end of Mar.), was cele¬ 
brated with a ritual procession and 
dramatic contests in the Theatre of 
Dionysus. (5) Osehophoria (i.e. carrying 
of grape-clusters) in the month l^anep- 
sl^on (late Oct.). See L. Deubner, AttiscM 
Feste, 1932. 

Dionysius, patron saint of France, see 
Denis, St. 

Dionysius (surnamed Halioarnassonsis, 

irora HaUcamassus, his bp.), Gk scholar 
of the reign of Augustus. He went to 
» where he wrote a hist, 
of Rome down to 264 ik', with the express 
purpose of reconciling Ids Gk compatriots 
to the yoke of their Rom. conquerors. 
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The work is still a ralnable source of 
information. The first 11 books have 
survived almost Intact. The remaining 
0 are available in fragments and an 
epitome. 

Dionysius (surnamod Perisgetes, ‘ the 
describor of the ejirth'), Gk poet who 
lived probably in the early days of the 
Kora, empire. He wrote a Periigfsis tfs 
Oikourtwnfs in 1186 hexameter verses. 
Hie work, founded on that of the first 
scientific greographer, Eratosthenes, caused 
him to be considered by the later Greeks 
as the geographer par cxctWnce. His 
work was trans. into Lat. by Festus 
Avlenus and commentated by Eustathius. 
Tliere are ods. in the (ieoqraphx Gram 
Minnres of (J. Bernhardy, 1828, and by 
U. MUller, 1861. 
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THE THEATKE OF DIONYSrH AT 
ATHENS 


Dionysius (self-named in humility 
Exiguus, or ‘the Little’) {b. r. ai> r>00), (;k 
theologian. He went to Homo and be¬ 
came aiibot of a monastery, where he 
made collections of tin* first 50 canons of 
the apostles, th(‘ caiifuis of 10 councils, 
and of 88 decretals of the popes, all of 
which were recommended for usj in 800 
by Charlemagne. This was the origin of 
the ('anon Law. He introduced the 
method of counting the years from the 
birth of Christ. 

Dionysius Cato, s r ('ato, Dionysius. 

Dionysius Epiphanes, srr A^ntioohus. 

Dionysius of Byzantium, (Jlk poet of the 
2nd cent. He wrote elegiac vorse^j and 
an account of the navigation of the 
Bosphorus coast line. F ragments of tliis 
work appear in various collections, e.g. 
in the Geographi Mmores of Didot. 


Dion^lus of Colophon, Gk painter who 
lived about 500 bc. He was a contem¬ 
porary and rival of Polygnotua of Thaaos 
(q.v.), and was nicknamed ‘Painter of 
Men* (Anthropographos)^ because he 
aimed at portraying men as they really 
wore, while Polygnotus gave his figures a 
touch of ideal or god-like beauty. He 
painted a portrait of Aristarchus carrying 
a figure of tragedy. 

Dionysius the Areopagite, see Denis. 

Dionysius the Elder (c. 432-367 bc), 
tyrant of Syracuse, in which position he 
had estab. himself by 405. Apart from 
bis encomagement of literature, the prin. 
features of his reign were 2 Punic wars 
(397-396 and 392 nr) and the capture of 
Rhegium (386), wliicb made Syracuse the 
greatest power in Europe. His ambitions, 
however, were checked by his failure in a 
3rd Punic war (383-378). In the year 
of his death ho won the first prize with a 
tragedy at the Athenian festival of 
Lenaea. • 

Dionysius the Younger, tyrant of 
Syracuse, succeeded his father, I), the 
Elder (q.v.), in 367 B(\ He was com¬ 
pelled to leave Syracuse in 356, and 
went to Locri, which tn he ruled as a 
tyrant for some years. He returned to 
Syracuse after the assassination of Dion, 
but wtis again driven out in 343, when he 
retired to t'ormth. See also Dion. 

Dionysius Thrax, or the Thracian, Gk 
grammarian who lived about 100 B('. He 
taught for some time in Rhodes and then 
had a scliool in Rome. He wrote the first 
scientific Gk grammar, a work which was 
very popular, and highB'^ valued in anct 
times. The best ed. is that of G. Uldig, 
1881. 

Dionysus (Bacchus, a Lydian name), 
anct Gk divinity representing the produc¬ 
tive and intoxicating power of nature. 
He is believed to have been originally a 
Thracian fertility god worshipped os a bull 
with orgiastic rites. The date of his 
introduction to Greece is uncertain; but 
his cult spread rapidly and in face of 
ofiieial opposition which is reflected in eev. 
cult-myths, e.g. that of Pentheus (q.v.). 
Under the influence of Apollo (q.v.) the 
orgies (sec the Bacchae of Eiu'ipides) were 
gradually modified until D. became 
associated witli Apollo at Delphi, Oriental 
contacts, however, tended to revive the 
licentiousness of Dionysiac worsliip In 
llelleiiistic times. 

The cliaracter of D. led to Ids early 
connection with the vine, thence with 
rites accompanying the grape harvest, 
and ultimately >\ith tragic drama. The 
ann. dramatic contests hold at Athens in 
the classical period took place during the 
Great Dionysia (see Dionysia) in the 
Theatre of D., where his priest occupied 
the presidential seat. For the legend of 
D. in classical mythology and Gk mystical 
religion respectively sec Semkle and 
Orphism. See also W. K. C. Guthrie, 
The Chreeks and their Gods, 1950. 

Diophantine Equations, so called after 
Diophantus, a Greek mathematician who 
lived at Alexandria c. 3-4 cent, ad, 
lie pub. a work called Arithnutxcv that 
included arithmetio and algebra. His 
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name has bwn griven to D. E., also known 
as Jndf’termhiare Equation8. the tyi>e of 
which is illustrated by the following: 
exaniple. In how many ways can a sum 
of M.‘2 lx. r>d. bo paid in florins and half- 
crowns? Let jc bo the number of florins 
and ?/ the number of lialf-erowns, then, 
expressing: ov(’>rything: in pence, we have 
the equation 24vr | :10//^ 498, which 
reduoes to the simpler form 4:r-i ,5// 8:i. 

Dividing: by the smaller coeflicient 4, this 
reduces to ./■-+ ID/‘29?, or cr 4-(//— 3)/ 
4 20. Since x and y must be intesgrers, 

it follows that (?/—3)4 is an integrer 
which we can denote by p, and hence 
W --3 - 4p. (living: p the values 0, 1, 2, 
3, 4, etc., we find y 3, 7, 11, 15. 19, tdc., 
but from the equation 4,r-f 5?/ — 83 it is 
obvious that y cannot exceed 83/5 and 
hence 19 is excluded. Using: for y the 
values 3, 7. 11, 15. the corresponding 
values of x are 17, 12, 7, 2. Hence there 
are 4 ways of paying the sum of £2 Us. 6d. 
in florins and half-crowns. See T. 1j. 
Heath, Uhophaniys of A/e^candria, 1910. 

Diophantus, sec Diophantink Equa- 

TKJNS. 

Diopside (Gk d7.s, twice, and opsis, 
appearance), a variety of pyroxene, 
containing no alumina. It is compoac(l 
of silica (55*7), magnesia (18-5), and 
lime (25 -8). 

Dioptase, or Emerald Copper Ore, a rare 
ore of copper found by analysis to coTmist 
roughly of 38 per cent silica, 50 per cent 
copper oxide, and 12 per cent water. It 
ofjcurs in beautiful green trunsi)amit or 
translucent cvystals, similar in appearance 
to emeralds. 

Diopter, the unit of refractive power of a 
lens. The power of a lens in D.s is 
defined as 100// where / is the focal length 
in ems, or as 1 / where / is in metre's. A 
lens of 4-1 1). is a eonve^x lens with a focal 
length of 1 metre. A eoneave lens has a 
negative power, e.g. a lens of —2 1). is 
concave with a focal huigth of —50 cms. 
When thin lenses are combined the 
power of the combination is the sum of the 
powers of the components. *SVc UjONS. 

Dioptrics, that part of the science of 
optics which deals with the refraction of 
rays of light when passing through media 
such as ghiss and water. It treats i>arti- 
cularly of the laws govciTiing the refrac¬ 
tion of light by lenses. See ItEFniiCTioN 
AMP KErUACTIOX Ol’ LIGHT. 

Diorama, see Hanohama. 

Diorite, a granitoid rock found in 
abundance in Germany and N. America, 
rarely in England, but freoiiently in the 
Scottish Highlands and Galloway. 1). is 
composed essentially of felspar and one or 
more of tlie ferro'magnesian minerals, 
such as hoi’ublende, augite, biotite, or 
hypeT*sthene. In colour it is greyish- 
white to almost black. D.s from Guern¬ 
sey are much valued as a road-metal in 
the S. of England. 

Dioscorea, the chief genus of Dios- 
coreaceae. Is noted for its farinaceous 
tubers which are grown for food in the 
tropics and are known as yams, 1), 
batatas, Chinese yain, is best known. 

Diosooreaoeae, family of mouocotyle- 
donous plants. They nearlj- all grow in 


the tropics, but Tamns eommur\is, the 
black bryony, grows In Ibitain and 
Europe; many are nutritious and others 
are poisonous. 

Diosoorides, Pedacius, or Pedanius, Gk 

physician, a native of Anazarba, Cilicia, 
who lived about ad 40-90. He was the 
originator of the materia mediea ((j.v.). 
His ])e JMateria ]\lt<fira described over 
600 plants and plant principles and is the 
authoritative work on the materia modica 
of antiquity. It was pub. in Lat. in 1478 
and in Gk in 1499; the first Ihig. version 
appeared in 1934. 

Dioscuri, see Cahtok and roi.LUX. 

Dioscurides, gem engraver who lived 
about the time of Augustus, whoso seal 
he engi'aved. He is one of the 4 engravers 
rei'orded by Pliny. 

Di6sgy5r, tn of Hungaiy, a W. suburb of 
Miskolc (q.v.), in Borsod-Abauj-Zcmp16n 
CO. In the Middle Ages it was a in of 
importance, and it has a remarkable 14th- 
ce-nt. castle. There are extensive iron, 
steel, and engineering industrii's, and 
there are tlicimal springs and lignite mines 
in the dist. I>op. 27.000. 

Diosma, geiins of heath-likis evergreen, 
S. African shrnbs, family Hutaceae, often 
confused with Barosma. J). rulanris and 
varieties, and J). erivoides, with white or 
reddisli fiowera grow^ in a cool greenhouse 
in Britain. 

Dip, or Inclination, the angk' which n 
magnetic needle makes with the horizontal 
when the vertical plane, in which it moves, 
<M>incidcs with the magnetic meridian (see 
Mkhidian, Magnetic ). The total mag¬ 
netic force due to the (‘arth acting n])oii a 
magnetic needle may be resolved into 2 
(‘omponents. one acting horizontally and 
the other vertically. Wlien the needle is 
suspended so as to move in a horizontal 
plane, as in the magnetic or mariner’s 
e«unpass ((|.v.), the horizontal force tends 
to make it lie along the magnedie meridian, 
but the vertical force has an inconsiderable 
efifect. VMien the needle is su.sponded so 
as to move in a vertical plane at right 
angles to the magnetic meiidian, the 
horizontal force can only act in the 
direction of the axis of suspension, and 
therefore the needle is only ulfecti'd by the 
vertical <;umponeiit, and so stands 
vertically. Whf*n, l)owcvcr, the horizon¬ 
tal component is free to act, thci needle 
takes up a position at an angle to the 
horizon which increases ns the position of 
the needle approaches tl»e magnetic, pole, 
'riic 1). is subject to secular variation and 
in London has decreased from a maximum 
of 74"’ 42' in 1723 to 07'' 9' in 1900. At 
Abirigor, the magnetu* station of the 
Royal Greenwich ObservaUuy, llerst- 
monoeux, it was 66° 41' in *1953 and 
decreascH by about 1' each vear. Sex, 
iHOf’DINIC AND IhOGONIG; MaGNKTIHM. 

Dip, iu geology, the angle between the 
plane of ail inclined sti-atum and the 
horizontal. 

Dip-circle, an instrument to measure 
dip (q.v.) or magnetic irudination, con¬ 
sists of a magnetised needle pivoted on a 
horizontal axis thi-ough its centre of 
gravity so tliat it can rotate in a vertical 
plane. 1'he ends of the needle move over 
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a vertical circular scale graduated in 
degrees. The Instniment is rotated about 
a vertical axis so that the needle lies in 
the magnetic meridian (q.v.). The angle 
between the horizontal and the magnetic 
axis of the noedlo is the dify. 

Diphtheria (Gk diphthera, a membrane), 
acute infectious disease caused by the 
CoriinebaHfrmni diphikeriae. It has boon 
cstab. that tliere are 3 types of C. diph- 
theriae, the oravi^, intermeaiuH, and mitiSf 
so called from tiie degree of severity of the 
disease which tliey cause. D. is otuite in 
onset and is cliaracterisod by the forma¬ 
tion of a [)Heudo-membrane, greyish in 
colour and looking like sodden parch¬ 
ment, at the site of infection. The 
infection usually atta^cks the mucous 
membrane of the throat and UT)per 
respiratory passages. Rare cases have 
been known in whhdi the site of infection 
has been an open wound or abrasion of 
the skin. When tlie larynx is involved 
the Inflammation and oedema of tlie votml 
cords may result in a complete blocking of 
the windpipe, whicli must be relieved by 
traelieotomy (q.v.) if asphyxia is to be 
preventcal. C. diphth/inae produces a 
pow(U‘ful toxin whicli is absorbed into tlie 
blood stream and is responsible for tlie 
more seveTTf features of the disease, such 
as lieart failure and paralysis, which 
result from its iw-ition on the central 
nervous system. Children arc affected 
more often than adults, altiiough people 
of any ago arc liable to be att04.5kod. J). 
aravm is a dangerous disease unless 
diagnosed and treated early in its course. 
A f^ertain number of sufferers continue to 
be carriers of the Ti. bacilli after recovery 
from Uie clinical attack, and tliese are an 
obstinate reservoir of infection. 1). was 
first described and named by I‘. Tiretton- 
iieau of Tours in 1826. Ho also intro¬ 
duced trac'heotomy for larjuufeal 1). In 
1883 Kelbs and Ldefflor identified tlie 
bacillus. Von Uehring’s great diHcovei*y 
of tlie principles of scrum ti*eatrnent in 
1896 was quickly folhwved by the produc¬ 
tion of an antitoxin made from the scrum | 
of horses previously inoculated witli an 
attenuated (jultuie of living 1). bacilli. 
Treatment with the new antitoxin 
immediately brought about a spectacular 
fall in the dt^atli rate. Antitoxin of a 
more refined and concentrated kind tlian 
tlie original product is still tlio main 
treatment for D. In 1908 Rela Schick 
introduced the skin test for susetqitibility 
to I). The S(;liick test consists in the 
injection of a small amount of diluted 
dipbtlieria toxin into the skin: those wiio 
are susoeptilile develop an area of redness 
at the site of injection, whereas there is no 
reaction in those who are immune. The 
ability to distinguish between the immune 
and non-immune stimulated the search 
for a prophylactic vaccine that would 
grive immunity to those shown by the 
Schick test to bo susceptible. Earlier 
attompts to immunise by using small 
doses of toxin or bacterial vaccine had 
been unpromising. Von llehring, how¬ 
ever, reported (1913) that a mixture of 
toxin and antitoxin, wdiich the observa¬ 
tions of TluHibald Smith liad previously 
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shown to lie a good immunising a^nt, 
ooold be safely injected into children. 
W. H. Park, of Now York, then became 
the loader in the campaign for the 
immunisation of children against I). 
Britain at lii*st hold back, then the experi¬ 
ence of the city of Hamilton, Ontario, 
gave a load which could not bo ignored. 
After general immunisation had been 
sterted there in 1925 the incidence of, and 
mortality from, D. both fell so steeply 
that in this large pop. there have been no 
deaths from the disease since 1930 and no 
cases since 1933. A. T. Glonny, working 
in England, i>roduoed a series of powerful 
and concentrated antigens, based upon 
tlio toxin-antitoxin principle (the toxoid), 
finishing up with an alum-precipiteted 
toxoid known as A.P.T. Tills has since 
been improved upon by various technical 
modifUiatirins. Althougli Britain w^as a 
late starter in large-scale ininmuisatioii 
against I)., the national campaign started 
in 1940 hiis ai3lnoved phenomenal results. 
Home 60 -70 per cent of scliool and pre¬ 
school children were immunised and cases 
of I), fell from an average of 60,000 witli 
2500 deaths in pre-war years to 3531 cases 
and 156 deaths in 1948. The national 
ligures for 1954 showed an even greater 
fall, wdlh 266 notifted ciises and 3 dcatlis. 
In London in 1938 there were 4559 cases 
and 205 deaths, and in 1954 4 cases and 
no deaths. This striking improvement, 
however, has done much to remove the 
fear of this once dreaded disease from 
people’s minds, and as a consequence 
many parents are neglecting to have their 
childT*en protected. Iimnunisation should 
bo carried out soon after the 6th month, 
and unless tlie level of immunisations is 
kept at some 75 per cent of the child 
population (at present it is at 40-50 per 
cent) it tuinnot be long before D. again 
becomes a menace to tlio life of the 
cliildrtiu of Great Britain. See. under 
Patiiologv and EriDKMioLocjy. 

Diphthong (Gk di, double, phthongofi, 
sound), a compound sound, composed of 
2 vowel sounds joined to form 1 sound 
distinct from either of the 2 original. 
Tliere arc 4 sounds in Eng. which are 
pure D.s. These are i >=^ a-fi, as in the 
w'ord aisle; u ==* i+u, os in the word 
duke; oi aw-f-i, as in joist; and 
ou — a+u, as in south. Many vow'els 
written fis double ones In Eng. are not 
D.s in sound. 

Diplegia, Infantile, srr. Birth-Palsy. 

Dipleidosoope (Gk diplns, double, e.idm, 
appearance, and nlctjpein, to view), an 
optical instrument for indicating the 
passage of tlie snn or of a star over the 
meridian, used for the purpose of deter¬ 
mining the correct time by transit obser¬ 
vations. It consists of a triangular prism 
which has 2 silvered planes and one (in 
front) unsllveivid; one of the silvered 
planes coincides with the plane of the 
meiddiau. The coincidence of the 2 
images formed by a single and double 
refraction of the prism records the transit 
accurately if the adjustment is correct. 
Steinhoirs ‘ transit pHsm ’ grew out of tho 
work of Bloxam, Dent, and Pldasel on the 
D. 
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Diplodoous, g^euus of Jurassic sauropod 
dinoeaiirs (q.v.) belongrins? to the order 
Baurischia. Tliey were quadrupedal and 
herbivorous, 87 ft in length, with massive 
backbone and limbs, long neck and toil, 
and a tiny skull. They were probably 
amphibious. Jiving in swamps, so that the 
enormous limbs were buoyed up by the 
water. The vertebrae were cavernous in 
order to reduce the weight of those parts 
above water. 

Diplomatic Service, British. Great 
Britain is represented abroad in regard to 
its international interests by diplomatic 
agents and occasionally by consuls, 
though the latter are in general concerned 
eocclusively with the interests of Brit, 
subjects resident abroad. The former 
include ambassadors or envoys, who are 
officials permanently accredit-ed to a 
foreign state, and charges d'affaires. A 
rhargd. d'affaires is either one w^ho acts 
tis deputy for an ambas. during the 
temporary' absence of the latter, or one 
who is accredited as Brit, representative 
to some foreign country of minor impor¬ 
tance. Ambas. are appointed by and 
derive their authority from sealed letters 
of credence (see Credentiaj>^) under the 
sign-manual addressed to the sovereign 
or president of the country to which they 
are accredited, and from Instructions 
under the sign-manual to themselves per¬ 
sonally. Ambas. are assisted by various 
attendants known as attaehds. These 
latter have to seiwe a probationary period, 
after which they become eli^ble for 
appointn>ent as third secretaries. First 
and second secretaries constitute an inter¬ 
mediate class. All members of the I). 8. 
are expected to take their turn in what¬ 
ever part of the world their services may 
be required. Women are now’ admitted 
to both the Diplomatic and Consular 
Services on equal terms with men. There 
is, however, a general marriage bar w’hich 
the foreign secretary has power to 
waive in exceptional circumstances. Sec 
Harold Nicolsoii, JXpLomacy, 2nd ed. 
1950. 

Diplomatics. The Gk word dipldmn (a 
folded sheet) was used by the Homs, first 
of a licence to travel by the public post, 
and then of any imperial grant of privilege. 
Scholar's of the Renaissance and later 
extended it to cover all manner of legal 
and other official or semi-official docu¬ 
ments. D. may therefore be defined as 
the science of the critical study of non- 
hterary historical sources; and tlio im¬ 
mediate derivation of the name is from 
Dom Jean Mabillon’s JJe re diplomafica, 
1681, which first set forth its principles. 
D. originally included palaeogi'aphy 
(q.v.), but is now restricted to the forms 
and structure of anct, medieval, and later 
documents, especially to the criticism and 
testing of them in the light of rules known 
to have been regularly observed by 
draughtsmen at difTerent periods and 
places. Most of the forms occurring 
throughout Europe can be traced to those 
employed by the papal chancellery; and 
these in turn owed much to the practice 
of the Rom. imperial court. The docu¬ 
ments of which D. takes account are 


classified as public and private. The 
former Include all that are concerned 
with gov., e.g. laws,grants, proclamations, 
judicial records, and pleas. Private 
documents include charters, i.e. deeds 
emanating from individuals and such 
corporate bodies as municipalities and 
religious houses, as well as the records of 
manorial courts and other registers. 
Mabillon’s work was followed in England 
by Madox's Formal are Anglieanum, 1702, 
and in Italy by MafTei’s Istorin diplo- 
matica, 1727. Another important pub., 
upon which later works were largely 
based, is the Nimvenu TraiU de diplo¬ 
matique by Dom C. Toustain and Dom 
D. Tossin (6 vols.), 1750-65. Great 
advances in the science of D. were made 
in France during the 19th cent., thanks to 
the Academic des Inscriptions and to the 
ficole des Chartes. England bus followed 
suit with numerous pubs, of the Piiblic 
Record Office (q.v.) and of the British 
Museum (q.v.) departnieut of MS8. See, 
B. Thorpe, IHphmiotarium Anglientm Aevi 
SaximiH, 18(55; E. A. Bond, Facsimiles of 
Ancient Charters in the British Museum, 
1873-8; G. F. Warner and H. J. Ellis, 
Facsimiles of Royal and other Charters in 
the British Museum, 1903: V. H. Gal¬ 
braith, Introduction io the Use of Public 
RecemJs, 1934. 

Diplopia, see Eye. 

Dipnoi (Gk dis, twice; jmof, breathing), 
or Dipneusti, a sub-class of bony fishes, is 
of great interest for its many peculiar 
features, some of which are rather 
amphibian in nature. Tiie D. are all 
extinct hut for 3 genera, Kc}>ceratodus 
(q.v.) of Queensland, Protopterus of 
Africa, and I^epidosiren of America, but 
many fossils belonging to the group have 
been discovered, all either l*iilaeozoi(* or 
Mesozoic. The Importance of the posses¬ 
sion of a double-breathing apparatus is 
seen in all 3 lining genera, wi.iciii have gills 
as well as a. lung-like swimblucider. They 
are mud-fishes which live in tropical 
swamps; when the water is adequately 
oxygenated they breathe by moans of 
their gills, when it has become stagnant by 
means of their lungs. The 1). aio fringe- 
finned bony-fishes (C.’rf)H8opt(^rygii) and 
have a pair of tooth plates in the lower 
jaw's which bite against an opposing pair 
in the roof of the nmuth. 

Dipole, sec Aeriat.. 

Dipole Moment, see Diroi.ES. 

Dipoles. W hen a bond is formed be¬ 
tween 2 identical atoms, e.g. X;X, tlie 
electron pair denoted by : is equally 
shared between the 2 atoms, but for un¬ 
like atoms, e.g. X;Y, tlie electrons are 
likely to bo found nearer one atom than 
the other, depending on tlie electron 
affinities of the various elements. For 
example, chlorine has a greate.r affinity for 
electrons than has hydrogen, so that 
hydrogen chloride can be represented as 
H ; Cl. Thus the electrical centre of the 
electrons may not coincide with the mass 
centre of the 2 atoms, leading to the 
existence of a small electrical doublet 
known as an electrical dipole moment. 
This is defined as the product of the 
electronic charge and the relative (Us- 
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placement of the positiye and negative 
centres, 

H, or H has zero dipole moment 
ao- 

HCl or H: Cl has a D. M. of 103D 
where de represents a fraction of the full 
electronic charge c, which is 4-803 x 10~" 

e.s.u. 

e+ e~ 

NaCl or Na: 01 has a D. M. of (4 -803 x 
10 ~»*) x(2 -81 xlO“-“) cm., i.e. 13-Sx 
10 e.s.u. or 13 -SD, where D is a Debye 
unit of D. M. of 10~‘“ e.s.u. 

D. M. exist in all molecules, covalent 
and eleotrovalent. providing that these 
molecules do not possess a centre of 
symmetry. Thus a symmetrical mole¬ 
cule like carbon tetrachloride (COlt) has 
no D. M., although each carbon chlorine 
bond has an appreciable moment. 

D. M. ai-e thus due to permanent 
polarisation and tict along the bond be¬ 
tween the atoms or radicals and are 
additive like vector quantities, e.g. the 
D. M. of nitrobenzene and chlorobenzene 
in benzene solution are 3*9 and 1-3D 
respectively, viz. 



< -h -|- > 

1-5D 3'9D 


in which the dirtHdion of the I), is marked 
by an arrow with its point towards the 
negativ<i end. llonco the resultant D. M. 
of p-chloronitrobenzene should be 2-40 
and this is in agreement witli experiment. 
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Much valuable information has been 
derived from the study of D. M. and the 
data may be examined under the following 
headings. 

Structure of tmlecules. —Zero D. M. htis 
been found for the simple diatomic gases 
(e.g. Hj, Oj, Nj) and for symmetrical 
triatoimc gases (e.g. CO., NjO) showing 
both types to have a linear structure. 
Similar values have boon found for 
tetratomic and pentatomic molecules 
(e.g. boron trihalidtis, tin and silicon 
tetrahalides), thus showing triangular and 
tetrahedral structures respectively. 

Finite D. M, have been found for many 
unsjTnmetrical n^olecujos like H,0, which 
must be V-shaped, and for NH„ which 
must be pyramidal. 

OeomctriccU Isomers. —Distinction be¬ 
tween cis- and trans-isomers of simple 
ethylene derivatives is possible since the 
latter are symmetrical and have a zero D. M. 



cis: finite D. M. trans: zero D. M. 


greater than that of the fi-oompound, thus 
supporting the oliemioaj evidence that in 
^-glucose the H atoms and OH groups are 
arranged alternately above and below the 
plane of the pyranose rlnpr. 

Free rotation about a sinffle bond. —The 
ethylene diluilidos (X.CH,.CHj.X) have 
no D. M. in the vapour phase but have 
a finite D. M. under ordinary conditions, 
showing the possibility of voi-ylng configu¬ 
rations by free rotation about the 0-(’ 
bond. 

Coplanarity and coUinearity of certain 
rings. —Zero D. M. were found for the 
4 :4'-dlhalogcTio derivatives of diphenyl, so 
that the original Kaufler folded formulae, 
which required large D. M., were incorrect, 
and replaced by the linear extended 
formulae. 


X- 



(Zoro D. M., 
(^on-ect structure) 



(finite D. M., 
incorrect structure) 


The absence of a D. 
M. for 2:6-dichloro 
naphthalene shows 
the 2 rings to bo 
coplanar. 



Me4i»urcment of valency 
angles. The D. M. of 
hydrogen peroxide shows 
the OH bonds to be at an 
angle of about lOB"*. 




Proof of resonance. —The original pro¬ 
posal that the nitro group should be 


represented 


-X<v requires the p- 


dinitro benzenes to have a finite D. M. 
O O 



(finite D. M,) 


O O 



(zero D. M.) 


The experimental value was zero so that 
the nitro CToup is a resonance hybrid, the 
extreme structures being 

and -N</ 


Also the D. M. of a-penta-acetyl glucose is 
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so that the real stnictiire is the sym¬ 
metrical form 



Planar eonfifjuraiion of certain metal 
valencies, —Measurement of the D. M. of 
the 2 nickel benzyl methyl glyoxlmes 
shows one value to be zero, the other 
finite. This is explicable if the 2 struc¬ 
tures are cis- and trans-isomers, thus 
requiring the nickel valencies to be 
planar. 

Zwitterion structure of the amino acids, 
—The dielectric constants of aqueous 
solutions of amino acids were found to be 
greater than that of water, suggesting a D. 
M. for amino acids, so that the structure 
of an amino acid, R.NHaCII.COOH, 
at its isoelectric point is 
( + ) (-) 

N.H R.CN.COO. 

Dipper, or Water-ousel, the popular 
term for passerifonn birds of the genus 
Cinolus. noth wings and tail are short, 
the beak is fairly short and straight, and 
the general coloui* of the bird is brown, 
the throat and part of the breast being 
■white. It inhabits streams of Europe, 
Asia, and America, feeding on molluscs 
and insects, and is a good diver. C\ 
cinclus is the common dipper, fo\ind in 
parts of the Hrit. Isles as well tis in 
Europe, N. Asia, and NW. Africa. 

Dippers (i-eligious sect), see Bketuuen, 
Cl{UR<.!H OF THE. 

Diprotodon, a giant Australian Pleisto¬ 
cene marsupial, about the s ze of a large 
rhinoceros, with diprotodont dentition 
and a Inige skull. It is the largest known 
marsupial. 

Dipsaoaoeae, family of dicotyledonous 
herbs and sub-shrubs, mostly Moditer- 
ranoiiii; n ith opposite leaves without 
stipules, 4 or 5 parted dowel's in cymes or 
heads, inferior ovary, and fruit an 
achene. (ionera include Ceplmlaria, Dip- 
sacus, Marina, and Scabiosa. 

Dipsacus, family Dipsacacejie, genus of 
prickly biennial herbs, native to Europe, 
Asia, and N. Africa. JJ. fuUonum, the 
teasel; its 2 sub-spordes sj/lvestris^ the wild 
teasel, and fulUmum, Fuller's tt;asel, still 
grown as a croi) for its persistent seed 
heads used for raising nap on certain 
clotlis; and JJ. pilosus, the small teasel, 
are all found in Britain. A rosette of 
basal leaves the first year, the plants 
throw up prickly, angled stems, with 
blunt, conical pinplish flower-heads, held 
erect. 

Dipsas, genus of Amblycephalidae, are 
snakes which have much in common with 
the family Colubridae. The members of 
the genus are found in S. America and are 
harmless, though in appearance they 
resemble poisonous siMJcies. 

Dip-sector, astronomical reflecting in¬ 
strument, similar to the sextant in prin¬ 
ciple, for ascertaining the dip of the 
horizon. 

Dipsomania, see Alcoholisim; Drun- 
kennehr; Inebriates. 

Diptera (Ok di, tw'o; pteron, wdng), 
laj^e order of In sects, of wiiich over 40,000 


species have been olassifled, hut are not 
believed to nearly represent all of the 
species which are in existence. They are 
distinguished from other insects by the 
presence of 1 pair of wings, and the hind- 
wings are represented by 2 pin-like, 
knobbed processes called halteres. The 
wings are never very large, they are trans¬ 
parent and membranous. The flattened 
head is united to the body by a long and 
very flexible neck, the divisions of the 
thorax are greatly fused, the mouth-parts 
are adapted for piercing or suction, and 
often have a retractile proboscis. The 
metamorphosis of the flies is complete, the 
larva being usually a maggot which has 
no thoracic legs and only a minute head; 
the organs it contains differ completely 
from those of the mature creature, and in 
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A, Egg, magnified 10 times; B, larva, 
magnified 4 times; C, puparium, magni¬ 
fied 4 times; D, horn-fly (JJacmalobia 
serraia), Emope, magnified 18 times. 


undergoing its metamorphosis the con¬ 
tents of the body break down into a 
creamy substance from wiiich the new 
organs of the adult arc developed. It is 
usually only the females w hich have blood¬ 
sucking habits, and their larvae are nearly 
always aquatic. The 1). are divided by 
zoologists into 2 suborders, according 
to tlie way the adult emerges from the 
pupa case. In the Orthorrapha the case 
splits straight down the back, while in the 
Cyclorrapha the case has a circular tip 
which is pushed off by an expansible sac 
on the head of the emerging tly. 

Dipterooarpaoeae, family of dicotyled¬ 
ons, contains over 300 species of evergreen 
Indian trees. The calyx enlarges neatly 
during the ripening of the fruit, which is 
usually a nut. All the species produce 
such substances as resin and oil: Dry- 
obalanops camphora, a kind of camphor, 
and IHpicnmirpus trinervis, a resin wiiich 
is made into plasters for ulcers in Java. 
Many give valuable timber. 

Dipterus, the oldest and most primitive 
genus of lungflsh (Dipnoi), from the 
Devonian; it had a heterocercal tail, 2 
dorsal fins, eosmoid scales, and internal 
nostrils comparable with those of the 
crossopterygianH (q.v.). The oharac- 
teristio tooth-plates are commonest as 
fossils. 
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Dipt«ryx (family Lagiuntnoaae), greniis 
of tropical Amer. evergreen trees, of 
which D. odorata {Coummouna odorata) 
yields the tonka or ton quin beans, used in 
perfumeiy, snuff, tobacco, etc. 

Diptych : 1. Two tablets made of carved 
ivor>% etc., and united by leather hinges; 
their inner surface was covered with wax. 
The Korns, wrote in them the names of the 
consuls and prin. magistrates. D.s con¬ 
taining names of the living and dead, 
especially saints and mai*tyr8, were 
placed on the altar for a memento in the 
Mass of the early Church. 

2. A similar folding tablet made to 
hold twin portraits or other paintings. 

Of. the Wilton D., containing a beautiful 
portrait of Richard TI (National Gallery, 
London). See Tkipi'YCH. 

Dipyre (Gk di, two, and yn/r, fire), sili¬ 
cate of alumina and lime, which, when 
sxibjected to heat, first becomes phos¬ 
phorescent and then fuses: it occurs as a 
tiunspareiit, tetragonal mineral in the 
l^yrenees. 

Dirac, Paul Adrien Maurice (1892- ), 
Eng. mathematician and physicist: ediic. 
univs. of Bristol and Cambridge; F.R.S., 
1930, and imeasian fTof. of Mathematics, 
1932. In recognition of liis valuable work 
in connection with quantum meclianica, 
he wjxs in 1933 awarded the Nobel Prize 
(with Edwin Schrodinger). He predicted 
the existence of the positron which 
Blackett and Anderson discovered about 
2 years later, and he advanced the theory 
of the KpInning electron. His Prin/dptes 
of Quantum Mevhanirs waninib. in 1930, 

Dfrae, see Ku^^KMnF.8. 

Dirce, wife of Lyons, King of Thebes. 
She was dragged to death by a wil(i bull, 
to w^hose horns she had been bound by 
Ampblon and Zetbus, sons of Aiitiope, 
the divorced wife of Lyons. 

Dircks, Henry (1806-73), civil engineer 
and author, inventor of the optical illusion 
*l*e]>per’s Gliost. ’ As an appi'entice in a 
meivantilo firm he studied mechanics, 
chem., and literature, and later bei^ame a 
pra(!tical, then a consulting oiigineer and 
member of the Brit. Association. Ho 
wrote Popular Education, InvcMtions and 
inrentora. Scientific Studies, etc. 

Direct Action. A phrase in popular use 
in England about the year 1910, chiefly In 
relation to labour unrest and the Women’s 
Suffrage Movement. Like many slogans 
inv'cnted in times of agitation it has no 
precise definition, but varies, according to 
the mood and character of the user, from a 
small local strike to a violent national up¬ 
rising. For some years before the Firet 
World War an increasing distrust of gain¬ 
ing their ends by constitutional methods 
was steadily growing among wage-earners 
at home and abroad; while such bodies as 
the Independent Workers of the World 
and the Syndicalists were increasing their 
activities and urging swifter methods of 
change. Possibly the most prominent 
exponent of D. A. In the Brit. Isles to-day 
is the I.R.A. 

Direct and Retrograde, terms used in 
astronomy to indicate the apparent 
motions of a planet tis seen from the earth. 
Its motion is sold to be D. when it is pro- 

E.E. 4—O 


Direction-findiiig 

gressinir from W. to E. towards its B. 
elongation, and R. when it is travelling 
towards its W. elongation, apparently in 
the opposite direction. See Placets. 

Direct Current, electric current bowing 
uniformly in one direction in a circuit. 
Originally used in all 8Ui>ply systems, the 
application is now mainly restricted to 
electrochemical plant and traction, and to 
private gonerathig stations and battery- 
charging plant. Recently, interest in 
long-distance D. C. transmission has 
revived on account of stability problems 
in alternate current lines. See Electric 
Machines ; Transmission, Electric 
Power. 

Direction-finding, determination of the 
direction of an-ival of radio waves by a 



special aerial. Radar (q.v.) is a* special 
version of D. not Involving the oo-opera- 
tion of the radio station to bo located. D. 
is used as an aid to navigation, and 
equipment for this purpose is carried in 
vessels of any size and all passenger- 
cariTing ahvraft. The usual equipment 
is a rectangular loop aerial with its plane 
vortical, wliioh can be turned round a 
vertical axis. The frequencies used by 
the transmitting stations are of the order 
of 500-2000 kc/s. When the loop faoes 
the incoming waves, the voltages induced 
in the vertical sides are equal In phase and 
amplitude but act In opposite directions 
round the loop and thus cancel out; the 
received signal is minimum. When the 
l)lane is parallel to the direction of 
propagation, the voltages differ in phase 
owing to the difference in distance 
traveled; the resultant voltage is the 
vector difference between the two, the 
signal is a maximum. The minimum 
signal Is always used, being the sharper. 
At the aerial position of minimum signal, 
the bearing of the ship is indicated on an 
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aiimuth scalct sot to true N. Normally 
tike waves are vei*tloally polarised, l.e. 
the electric vector Is vertical. If hori- 
zoutally polarised waves, reflected from 
the ionosphere, reach the aerial, voltages 
induced In the horizontal sides distort the 
signal. This can be overoome by use of 
the Adcock aerial, since the voltages 
todueed in the horizontal sides are equal 
and opposite and so cancel out. See 
Bijni> Landing. See also R,. Keen, Wire¬ 
less Direeiicm Findina, 1937. 

Director, in law, see Compant; Public 
PROSECm'OR. 

Direotorium, or Ordo, a list printed 
evei*y year by authority of a Rom, 
Catholic bishop; it contains directions to 
ecclesiastics as to the office for each day. 

Directory (1795-9), the name given to 
the gov. of France which followed the 
Convention and which ruled from 27 Oct. 
1795 until its overtlirow by Napoleon and 
Siey^s on the 18th Brimialro (i.e. 9 Nov.) 
1799. The constituent bodies of the D. 
were the Council of Five Hundred and 
the Council of the Ancients, and tlie 1). 
roper or direcinire exccuiif was elected 
y the former council from a list prcisented 
by the latter council. The members were 
Barras, Carnot, L6peaux, Letonrncur, and 
Rewbell. The 1). gave its name to tlie 
direehrire stylo of dress and fuiniture. 

Directory, alphabetical list or index 
giving various kinds of information. 
Most useful in Great Britain is the Post 
Office Directory, compiled for (lists.; the 
largest is tlie lA)ndon one, which contains 
Information under the following headings: 
(1) Court D.: names of people occupying 
rlvate houses, arranged alphabetically, 
ut persons having any rank or title pre¬ 
cede others of the same name; (2) Offteial 

D. : names of persons tiolding any gov. or 
law office; CD Street 1).: names of the 
prin. streets of London, with their ter¬ 
minals and intersections with otlier stroots 
named, and a selection of the inhabs.; 
(4) Laiv D .: list of judges and official staff 
of all the courts and of the police force; 
(6) Parliament 1). : list of all petirs of the 
U.K., members of the House of Peers, 
members of the House of Commons ana 
names of places for which they sit; 
(6) Postal ]).: all infomiation connected 
with the transmission of letters, pareels, 
^o.; (7) Ci/'W, Municipal^ Parochial, and 

Clerical J). ^ives a large amount of rais- 
oellaneous information; (8) Commercial 
D.: list of wharves, booking-oflices, rail¬ 
way-carriers, etc.; (9) Pankijw 1 ).: list of 
bankers, eU?.; (10) Suburban J), The 

Poet Office also pubs, the Telephone J). 
Other D.8 Include Who's Who\ Who Was 
Who', JJurke’s Peerage, Baronetcuge, and 
Knightage', The Catholic IHrectory', Crock- 
ford''8 Clcrieal XHrecioryi The Medical 
Register', The IXireetory of Directors', and 
Kelly's county, town, trades, and other 
Directories, Cori'esponding D.s are pub. 
In most countries of the world. 

Directory of Public Worship, collection 
of rules for public worship in England and 
Scotland drawn up by the Westminster 
Assembly of Divines (q.v.) in 1644, 
intended to supersede the Book of Com¬ 
mon Prayer. 


Dirge (Lat. imperative dirige, direct 
thou), the first word of the opening anti¬ 
phon used in Rom. Catholic offices for the 
dead, IHrige Domine', thus the tonn is 
applied to a piece of music whUdi is 
suitable for funeral ceremonies. 

Dirhem, Arabic silver coin equivalent 
to about 45 gi*s. The Fr. gramme is now 
called D. in Turkey. See Drachma. 

Dirigible, see Airship. 

Dirk, proper name for the dagger of the 
Scottish Highlander. It was worn either 
within the vest or with the pistol at the 
belt. Tlie bltwie was some 5 in. long, and 
separated by a ‘shoulder* from the short, 
cylinder-shaped handle, which \vas usually 
of horn or wood, and was often richly 
carved with interlacing (trnanient. It is 
worn to-day with ceremonial Highland 
dress. 

Dirschau, see Tczew. 

Dirt Beds, see PmiRECK Beds. 

Dirt-track Racing, see Speedway 
Racing. 

Dis, see Hades. 

Disability, term in law which is applied 
to a iiereon who is not allowed to do a 
particular thing. This D. may bo duo to 
physical causes, as in the case of those 
mentally deficient, or to the fact that a 
person is under age, or to a point id’ law, 
as in tla'i case of an alien. 

Disabled Persons. After the First 
World War tho resettlement in civil life of 
men disabled during tho war b€‘canie a 
national problem, fn 1915 an appoint¬ 
ments board, under the ministry of laboiu*, 
was constituted to place disabled officers 
and moll. Dming the war and for some 
time after the Armistice disai^led offkjoi-s 
and men were given a couree of training to 
fit them for (dvll employment in tiiose 
cases whore they could not follow their 
previous employnumt. To encourage 
employers to absorb the disabled the 
King’s National Roll was inaugurated by 
Royal Proclamation In Aug. 1919. Those 
who engaged D. i*. in tlio proT>ortlon of 
5 per cent of their total stuff of (employees 
were given a oertifi(Mite and wcie entitled 
to use a special seal on their business 
stationery. Such organisations as the 
Brit. Legion, St Dunstan’s Hospital for 
the Blind, etc. (iid good work for D. I*. 
War-disabled men, through the operation 
of the Joint Substitution Board, w(^re 
given preforenen over otlier ai>plicants for 
wwk in gov. dents. At tho beginning of 
tho Sfjcoiid W'orld War it w’as anticipated 
tliat tlie largely voluntary organisation 
which had existed up to that time for tlie 
rest^ttloinent of D. P. would prove 
inadequatti. In 1941 the ministry iff 
labour and national service set up a num¬ 
ber of vocational training and rehabilita¬ 
tion centres, and under an interbn scheme 
officers of the ministry undertook to place 
D. P. in suitable employment. At the 
samo time an iuter-dopartmental com¬ 
mittee was appointed to inquire into the 
whole question of resettlement and 
rehabilitation. The committee’s reiiort 
was pub. in Jan. 1943 (V\ bite Paper Gmd 
0415), and legislation was introduced later 
the samo year. As a result the Disabled 
Iversons (Employment) Act, 1944, became 
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law on 1 Mar. 1944. For the purposes ol 
this Act a disabled person is defined as one 
who on acKjount of injury, disease, or con¬ 
genital deformity is substantially handi¬ 
capped in obtaining or keeping empioy- 
ment, or in undertaking ^vork on his own 
account, of a kind which apart from 
disablement n^uld be suitod to his age, 
experlencje, and qutdificationa. The Act 
applies to Brit, subjects of either sex over 
the age of 16, and in certain C/Onditions to 
rion-ltrit. subjects also. The ministry 
provides vocational training or industrial 
rehabilitation courses at centres run os a 
gov. ebargo, or arranges for suitable 
courses to be taken at technical colleges 
and institutes. In this ciise the fees are 
paid by the gov. The ministry may also 
pay the expenses inciiri*ed by those 
attending such (tourses, or contribute to¬ 
wards them. Tlie ministry maiiitiiins a 
register of D. P. ih3gistratiou is volun¬ 
tary. Employers aj*o obliged under the 
Act to employ a quota of registered D. P. 
The quota for any particular employer is 
determined by the ministry and bears 
reliition to a standard percentage fixed 
for general applic'ation in e.onsultation 
with omidoyors’ and w'orker»’ organisa¬ 
tions. Special pei'centages arc fixed for 
particular industries, as necessary. In 
some types of employment vacancies are 
exclusively reserved f(»r registered 1). P. 
only. In the administration of the Act 
the minister of labom' is tissisted by a 
national adviaor*y council. 

Disarmament. Strenuous but generally 
fruitless attempts have been made since 
tiu* f irst World War to secure some miti¬ 
gation of the evil of imrestrictcd competi¬ 
tion in armaments, begiiming at the peace 
negotiations at Paris in 1019. Inter¬ 
national principles were laid down in the 
covrmant of the League of Nations to that 
end. 

During the period 1020 3 the only 
effoctivo agreements for the limitation of 
armaments were, however, negotiated out¬ 
side the League, and of these the most 
important was the Five Power Factsignc'd 
at Washington in 1922, by which tiie 
r.S.A., Great Britain, France, Italy, and 
Japan agreed on certain naval and air 
limitations. In 1924 an attempt was 
made to find a solution in the Geneva 
I'rotocol. Another solution was provided 
by the Locarno treaties (q.v.), wiiich con¬ 
duced to a Tueasiire of sLilulity in Europe 
until Germany denounced them in 193«. 

During 1926~7 the League appointed a 
Freparatory Commission on D. prelimin¬ 
ary to a World C^onference. As regards 
land armaments, it made an attempt to 
Uinit the effectives of the sev. signatories 
and to cover arms and ammunition by 
budgetary limiUition, but reached no 
luianimity. Subsequently there were 
limited disarmament treaties between 
individual states (e.g. Tlirt^o-Power l*act 
of 1930 betw'een Britain, the IJ.S.A,, and 
Japan, limiting naval armaiuenhs), but 
the international conference which began 
at Geneva In 1932 on D., though it passed 
various general resohitions, achieved 
uotldng concrete. By 1934 D. as a 
general policy was dead, though efforts 


were still being mode by some states to 
secure some limitation of armaments. 

Early in 1934 the Brit. Gov. issued a 
Memorandum stating that it was ready to 
yield to the Ger. demand for a short- 
service army of 300,000 men, but held out 
for the prohibition of ‘para-military* 
forces by constant supervision; and II 
repeated an earlier proirosal for the aboli¬ 
tion of military aircraft, subject however 
to adequate supervision of civil aviation 
to prevent misuse for military purposes. 
Not only (Slermany but Japan, the U.S.A,, 
and Russia were opposed to any system of 
international supervision or control of 
their armaments. In May the genend 
commission of the Disarmament Confer¬ 
ence met in Geneva; tlie chief feature of 
the confereiif^ was the Amer. proposal of 
‘a universal pact of non-aggression ’ sub¬ 
ject to the proviHo that the U.S.A. neither 
took part in European political negotia¬ 
tions or settlements nor used its forces for 
sucli settlements—a proposal which was a 
mere repetition of the Kellogg Pact. The 
Russian Gov., however, through Litvinov, 
rejected this proposal and favoured 
security and a practical system of guaran¬ 
tees—a (Mounter proposal to which Simon 
retui*nod on emphatic negative; and on 
11 June the commission adjourned gine 
die. In 193r> Great Britain concluded on 
ogicement with Germany under which the 
latter country was permitted to build up a 
navT to one-third of the strength of the 
Brit. Navy. In 1936 Great Britcdn 
decided on an all-round increase of arma¬ 
ments (see Wliite Paper issued in Mar. 
1936), her action being hastened by the 
uncertain situation which prevailed in 
Europe, through the militant policy of 
Italy, the denunciation of the Locarno 
Treaty by Gemmny, and the aggressive 
policy of Japan in the Far F.. Further¬ 
more, Japan claimed parity with Great 
Britain and the U.S.A. for her naval 
armaments. 

No further serious attempts at D. were 
made, and the international situation 
steadily deteriorated, (mlminating in the 
outbreak of war in 1939. At the con¬ 
clusion of the Second World War the 
world was confronted Arith tlie weapon of 
atomic povrer and the problem of con¬ 
trolling it, and the related question of D. 
again came to the fore. The subject was 
actively discussed at the General Assembly 
of the United Nations which met in Now 
York in the autumn of 1946. The ques¬ 
tion of a troop census of all nations was 
debated, but only when this was aban¬ 
doned was it possible for the poUtioal 
committee of the United Nations to draw 
up a resolution for presentation to the 
general assembly. This resolution was 
adopted by the assembly by acclamation 
on 14 Dec. 1946. By its terms an early 
general re^ilation and reduction of arma¬ 
ments and armed forces was rtjcognised. 
It also contained a recommendation tha4 
the Socui'ity Oounoil should expedite 
practical measures to this end, to be 
generally and not unilaterally obseived, 
together with provision for tui interna¬ 
tional convention for the control and 
inspecitlon of annainonts and armed 
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forces. The prohibition of atomic and 
all other major weapons of destruction, 
both present and future, was stated as an 
urgent objectiTe. In fact, however, 
thoucrh innumerable propostUs and coun¬ 
ter proposals on D. have been raised by 
the W. powers and the Soviet Union since 
1946, both in the United Nations and at 
various international conferences, the 
alms of the resolution of Dec. 1946 
remain (1957) entirely unrealised. In 
Nov. 1951, for example, in the United 
Nations Assembly, Russia rejected the 
W. powers’ proposals for 1)., ^^•llich 
envisagred control of all forms of weapons, 
and countered with proposals advocating 
the actual prohibition of atomic weapons. 
The following month there appeared to be 
agreement between the 3 W. powers 
(Frtince, Britain, U.S.A.) and Russia on 
the generalities of a I), plan, but subse¬ 
quent debates showed that this w'as 
limited and superficial. Then, as in the 
future, the W. powers w’cre insistent on 
detailed methods of international inspec¬ 
tion of D. being settled before promises 
were made on the limitation or proldbition 
of weapons, atomic or otherwise; whereas 
Soviet resolutions tended to be more 
sweeping in their advocacy of prohibition, 
etc., but noticeably vague on the details 
of Inspection and enforcement. 

D. was raised at the Four-I^ower 
Conference in Berlin in Jan. 1954; and 
again at Geneva in July and Oct. 1955. 
But no agreement was reached. In Mar. 
1956 Anglo-Fr. proposals f(U’ D. in 3 stages 
were pub. In June of the same year 
Bulganin, in a personal message to 
Eisenhower, made new Russian I), 
proposals on familiar .Soviet lines, but 
subsequent international tension in E. 
Europe and the Middle E. has tended to 
push the question of D. into the back¬ 
ground. 

Discharge, see Abscess; BANKRUi*Tt’Y; 
Electric l)iscHAK(jE. 

Discharge (military)* the release of a 
serving soldier from further obligations of 
military service under the terms of his 
enlistment. In the Brit. Army a soldier 
on enlistment undertakes to serve the 
sovereign so long as his services arc re¬ 
quired within the period for which he 
agrees to serve. At the end of the agi’eed 
period lie may claim his dischaige unless a 
state of war exists or the reserves are called 
out on permanent sojwice. If he is ser¬ 
ving overseas, his period of service may be 
extended by 12 months. The Crown has 
the right to discharge a soldier before he 
has completed his legal period of service, 
and the gi'ounds for discharge, e.g. medical 
unfitness, misconduct, inefficiency, ser¬ 
vices no longer required on reduction of 
estab., are laid down in Queen’s Regula¬ 
tions. A soldier may also puichase his 
discharge, the minimum amount being 
£20 with higher rates according to the 
conditions and length of service. A 
soldier serving on a ro^lar engagement 
cannot purchase his discharge until he 
has completed service equal to his 
National Service liability. A National 
Service man cannot pm*chase his dis¬ 
charge. AH men discharged from the 


Array are given a certificate of service 
unless discharged for misconduct. 

DlsoipUna Aroanl (Lat. ‘discipline of 
the secret’), a term used in the 17th cent, 
to describe the system of i^eserve practised 
by the Christian Church during the first 
few centuries, by which the mysteries of 
the faith were concealed from unbelievers 
and the iinbaptised. No trace of it is 
found till the end of the 2n(I cent., and it 
began to die rapidly at the end of the 6th 
cent. Strong traces of it remain in the 
Gk liturgy. Baptism and the Euclmiist 
were considorod the great Christian mys¬ 
teries, and the latter W7is divided into 
a ‘Liturgy of the Catechumens’ and a 
‘Liturgy of the Faithful.’ The latter in¬ 
cluded the consecration and communion, 
and from it the an baptised w^ore excluded. 
See P. Battifol, Eludes d*h\8toire ct dt 
iMdlogie positive, I, 1906. 

Discipline, see Military Law. 

Disco, is. on the W. coast of Greenland. 
It is 70 m. long and about 50 m. wide. 
Godhuven is a harbour in the S. of the is. 

Discoidea, see Eciitnouicrmata. 

Discount, amount of money deducted 
from a sum paid b(‘forc it is due. Thus if 
a bill of £110 is tine a year hence at 10 per 
cent, the banker deducts simple interest 
on £110 at the given rate, i.c. £l 1. instead 
of £10 as in true D. 1). is also applied to 
stock if the price is below the nominal 
value; thus if £100 stock can be bought 
for £95 cash, it is at D. of 5 per cent. 

Discovery, legal term denoting dis- 
closme by parties to an action of docu¬ 
ments in their possession relevant to 
matters in dispute. The parties are 
ordered by the court to exchange lists of 
their documents (usually support'd by 
attidavits to the effect that such lists aitj 
exhaustive). The purpose of D. is to 
ascertain wdiat documentary evidence will 
be produced at tlio trial. Those docu¬ 
ments which are ‘privileged’ (i.e. connsel’a 
opinions, witnesses’ written statements, 
and correspondence between tlie parties 
and their pr(>fcssi(»nul advisers) are 
excluded fi’oni I). 

Discovery Committee, Ci»lonial Office 
coniiniltec which was formed in 1923 with 
the primary object of attempting to place 
the wiiaJing uidnslry on a sck‘mili<5 basis. 
Its other ohjt'cts were to render scu’vice to 
navigation by conducting a hydrographic 
survey of the w haling areas, to inquire into 
the resources of wiuiliiig regions from tlie 
I)oint of vitwv of fisheries, and to add to 
scientific knowledge of the sea. For this 
w^ork the i-oya.) research ship Discovery I 
made investigations in the vicinity of the 
Falkland Is. between 1926 and 1927, and 
the research ship B illiam Scoresby and the 
royal research ship Discovery JJ, a steel- 
built boat, have made sov. voyages in 
Antarctic waters since tlien. The chief 
Investigations were directed to a study 
of the habits and haunts of whales, their 
rate and location of breeding, and related 
topics, with the view to securing data for 
regulating the Industry. This had be¬ 
come an mgent matter owing to the in¬ 
creasing possibility of the extermination 
of the whale, and is of especial importan(‘e 
to the Falkland Is. dependencies, where 
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whaling: is almost the sole industiy, and a 
lucrative one. The Discovery I found 
that distribution was jroverned largrely hy 
that of the small creatures on which the 
whale feeds, and that therefore if lar^e 
tracts are found in which these creatures 
are scarce, no accumulation of whales can 
be expected. Direct evidence as to 
migration of whales is sought by marking 
whales with numbered darts, which, wlicn 
the whale is eventually <5*iught, show the 
course travelled. Whale-marking has 
been carried out hy the IVilliarn Scoresby 
by means of darts fired into the back of 
the whale. 

At the end of 1930 the D. C. reported 
that the Discovery II had carried out a 
complete inv(*sUgation and hydrograph¬ 
ical survey of the S. Sandwich Is., this 
being the first oifieial visit made since the 
is. were declared Jirit. Ter. by Letters 
Patent of 21 July 1908. Thus the ship 
had rounded off a cliaptcr of Antarctic 
hist, associated with the historic names of 
Cook and Ih^lllnghausen. In 1930 the 
Disr.overy II deviated from her third 
voyage of rcsear(;li to the Antarctic in 
order to rescue the Amer. explorer, Lin¬ 
coln Ellsworth, in 1949 the D. C. was 
reorganised ns part of the National 
Institute of Oceanography. Sec AxT- 
AKOi'ic: AM) \\T\urm: \; An’TAR(’T1C 
Exim.oh ATIO.V. 

Discus (Ok dish'oH, disk); 1. < 'jr(‘ular plate 
of stone (or metal), in a net times from 8 to 



MV RON'S I)IS< OliOnUH 

A copy ill the British Museum 


12 in. in diameter, weighing 4-5 lb., used 
for hurling from a fixed mark over the 
greatest possible distance as a gymntistic 
sport and exercise among the Oks and 
Boms. Disk-throwing was included with 
Jumping, foot-racing, spoar-tliroAving, and 
wrestling In the pentathlon of the Olympic 


Games. The D. was held In the athlete’^ 
right hand, resting against the forearm, 
and thrown like a quoit. Sometimes a 
kind of spherical quoit was similarly used, 
with a thong passed through a hole in it. 
A copy of Myron’s famous * Discobolus* 
is In the Brit. Museum (according to 
Gardiner the attitude is not strictly cor¬ 
rect). and there are also copies In the 
Vatican and the Palazzo Lancelotti at 
Rome. The bronze statue in Romo was 
presented by Mussolini to Hitler in 1939, 
luit In 194 8 was reclaimed by the It. com¬ 
mission sent to Germany to find It. rnaster- 
piecies which fell into the hands of tlie 
Germans, and is now restored to Rome. 
As used in modern times the D. Is made of 
birch wood, with a metal centre piece. It 
w'cigha about 4i lb. and is thrown from a 
circle of 7 ft. The world record throw, 
194 ft 6 in., was made by F. E. Gordien 
(U.8.A.) in 1963, Se£ Athletics. 

2. Name for the paten in the Eucharis¬ 
tic rite of the E.; unlike the W. paten it is 
8 nj)portcd by a stem and base. 

Discussion, term in Rom. law, denoting 
the exhaustion by the creditor of all legal 
means of enforcing payment from the 
prin. debtor before taking proceedings 
against the pei*son secondarily liable, i.e. 
tlic surety. In Soots law the term is also 
used in ‘D. of heirs,’ the proceedings 
against the heirs for debts contracted and 
left, unpaid hy the deceased. 

Disease Carrier, see Garrieh (Disease). 

Diseases, Notification of, see Notifica¬ 
tion. 

Diseases of Animals Act. The prin. 
function of the Act is to control certain 
contagious disojiscs of animals (including 
certain species of birds—mainly poultry 
and birds of the parrot family). It also 
]>rovide8 for the welfare of animals during 
trans])ori. The Act gives power to the 
Minister of Agriculture, Fisheries, and 
Food to make orders for the purposes of 
the Act. Some of these orders are of 
t-eniporarj’^ duration—sucli as those wluch 
deal with outbreaks of foot-and-mouth 
disease and fowl post. Diseases which 
arc subject to official control measures 
arc: anthrax, cattle plague (rluder ])e8t), 
foot-and-mouth disease, contagious bovine 
pleuro-pncurnonia, bovino tuberculosis, 
bi-uccllosis ill cattle (INTalta fever and 
)*ontagious bovine abortion), glanders and 
farcy, epizootic lymphangitis and c.ertain 
foniis of mange in horses, sheep pox, 
sheep scab (mange), swine fever, atrophic 
rhinitis of pigs, rabies, fowl pest and 
allied diseases (including psittacosis). 

Although some of the most f<7rmidable 
diseases in the above list have been 
eradicAited from Great Britain for many 
years past, moasim^s are in force 
prevent tbelr reintroduction through 
importation of animals and products 
from countries where these diseases still 
exist. Local authorities and the police 
are charged with enforcing the provisions 
of the Act and its orders, but the Ministry 
maintains a lurere staff of veterinary 
suiTceons dispersed throughout the country 
to assist local authorities and to investigate 
cases of suspected scheduled disease. 
Veterinai‘>' researeh laboratories are 
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maintained to undertake i*eseareh into 
many diseased oonditioiis in animals and 
to assist the ‘ field atafi'' in diagnostic 
duties. 

Disestablishment, the aiiniiliinp: of the 
specdal status and privilegres wiilcli a 
particular religious communion has en¬ 
joyed by favour of tire State. Disendow- 
ment, a usual concomitant, is, however, 
separable in idea from i). Tire esiab. of 
the Church of Engrlaiid ix^sts not so mucli 
on any T)articular Act or Acts of Parlia¬ 
ment as upon the whole interrelated hist, 
of Church and State iu this country (see 
England, Church of). The Crown 
appoints bishops and dtnuis. Certain 
bishops sit in the House of Lords. The 
Church of England has certain privileges 
and duties in relation to national and 
civic affairs, of which the coronation of 
tlie sovereign is the most important. 
Estab. does not necessarily mean that 
grants are received from the State. The 
income of the Church of England is 
derived from Churcli endomiieiits and 
voluntary subscriptions. In France the 
Rom. Catholic Church was disestablished 
during the Revolution, leinstated by 
Napoleon in 1801, and the union was 
repudiated unilaterally by the State in 
1906. In Great Britain the Chnrch of 
England as estab. in IreJand, where the 
people were lai’gely Korn. CUitliolics, was 
disestablished by a Hill of 1869 which 
came into foi'ce in 1871. Tht^ archbishops 
and bishops ceased to possess tlic right to 
seats in the House of Lords, niid the rights 
of patronage were afioUshed. In the case 
of private patronage coninensation was 
made, and all ofiices which carried per¬ 
sonal pretredence with them were retained 
for life. Attempts to introduce a V\’'elsh 
D. Bill began in 189r>. The Liberal 
attempt in that year failed, but in 1909 
another Hill was introduced as a result of 
the findings of the Royal (.■ommission 
appointed in 1906. The Bill was finally 
passed by tlie Commons in the early part 
of 1913. Ill the following year it passed 
Into law to come Into operation in 1915, 
but the outbreak of war in 1914 led to the 
postponement of the measure, and it was 
not until 1920 that the Welsh Church was 
disestablished. In i^cotlaud, where the 
people are mainly ITeshyterian, the 2 
great divs. of the {Scottish (’hurch— 
Estab. and Free (or United Free)— 
coalesced in 1929 on a unique basis, viz. 
complete independence of the State in all 
spiritual matters and internal gov., along 
with a definitive transference of the anct 
endowments to the United Clmrch. The 
Eng. Church in India was part of the 
Estab. Church of England till 1927, when 
the Indian Church Act diHestablislied it. 
The Church of India, Pakistan, Burma, 
and Ceylon is now self-governing, but it 
stili recognises Canterbury as the mother 
see. European reps, of re<*cnt times, such 
as Germany, Portugal, Poland, Czecho¬ 
slovakia, follow the example of the oldest 
rep., Switzerland, in adhering to Cavour’s 

E rinciple of a ‘free Cliurch in a free state.’ 

Q the U.S.S.R. the Soviet gov. was at the 
outset hostile to organised religion, and 
the Orthodox Church was conse<iucntIy 


disestablished and disendowed. See ditto 
Church, 

Disfranohisement, see- Eleittions. 

Disinfectants, agents used to kill disease 
germs with the object of preventing the 
spread of infectious diseases. 'I^hei'e are 
3 classes of substances used to counteract 
bacterial action. v/lH>se fimctions overlap 
to some extent: they are antiseptIcH (q.v.), 
D., and deodorants. Autiseptica act by 
destroying the germs or neutralising their 
poisons; deodorants act ]>y disguising the 
smell or changing the composition of 
noxious gaseous pvoductH without neces¬ 
sarily destroying germs: but I)., which are 
usually applied to clotidng, furniture, etc., 
must, in order to be effective, dest-roy all 
genns associated with the disease to be 
combated. The process of disinfection 
generally commences with tlie destruction 
of organic masses, as exciH*ta and dis¬ 
charges, as soon os possible, and the 
burning of all inexpensive or mueli-soilod 
articles of ciothiug, and proceeds to sub- 
jot‘l all articles snspeoted of contamination 
to the action of some chemit al or piiysiool 
agent of a germicidal natm*o. When the 
articles are placed in a sonJod I'oom, an 
effective disinfecting agent is forinallu, 
which has a pari icuJ ail y penetrative 
poww, but has little action on colouring 
matter or metals other tlmn iron. Sul¬ 
phur dioxide was formerly much used, but 
the penetrative power is less tiian that of 
formalin, and is some doubt as to the 
dry gas b(uug a?i effective germicide, 
though many vermin art* readily destroyed 
by it. The application of considerable 
heat is the most effectual method of 
disinfection known. When api)liod in the 
form of hot air there is danger of scorching 
articles of cdothing; but steam, at a temp, 
of about 120'^ C. and a pressure of 5 lb., 
has no harmful effects on colours and 
fabrics. Public disinfecting stations have 
usually 2 chambers; the clothitig, etc., is 
placed in a cage mounted on wheels so 
tliat it can be nin from the steam ciiamber 
to the drying ciiamber, where the articles 
are handled by a different staff and con¬ 
veyed in different wjigons from timse con¬ 
nected with the collection of contaminated 
articles. Liquid 1>. are used for cleansing 
artifd(*s in constant use in sii'k-rtioins, for 
treating drains and sinks, etc. 'I’iie man- 
gaiiates and permanganates of sodium and 
potassium, chloride of lime, carbolic acid, 
ciuTosive sublimate, etc., ari^ used for this 
purpose. I), lose their power ^vhe^ much 
diluted, and the vapour of c-arhollc acid, 
though its oilour gives a sense of security, 
has no particular germicidal effects. In 
recent years the rangti of disinfectants has 
been widely extended by chemical re¬ 
search, and some of tlie new varieties, 
such as liexahydroresorcinol, are 300-400 
times as effootivc ns carbolic acid. 

Dmnfedmo StuHtms .—By various Acts 
of Parliament, notably the Public Health 
Act, 1875, it is inemnhent upon sanitary 
anthorities to cleanse and disinfect houses 
and their contents if they are likely to 
cause or s^iread disease. Bedding, clothes, 
and similar articles which are extremely 
likely to do this are removed to I). S. and 
disinfected at the public expense. If 
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necessary they ajr© totally destroyed, in 1950, Alice in H'ondeHand, 1951, Peter 
which case compensation is griven. The Pan, 1953, Lady and Tramps 1955. 
usual aicrent in D. S. Is steam. Local Recently D. has been concerned with the 
authorities have pow er to disinfect persons production of doruTr»entaries on natural 
also who through tilth, disease, or vermin hist., his 2 outstanding films being Living 
are a danger and a nuisance to the public, ilcsrrf, 1953, and Vanishing Prairie^ 1954, 
Disjunction, in logic, the relation of the Later films include Imvy Crockett, The 
sev. tenns of a disjunctive prox) 08 itiou, OreM Locotrt/dive Chase, and Davy 
which is the statement of alteiuntlve pos- Crockett and the Hirer Pirates, T>. has 
slbilltioH. It is a matter of dispute among w’on sev. Academy Awards for the best 
logicians whether the disjunctive form cartoons and dfHnjn>entary features, 
necessitates the mutual exclusiveness of Dison, small industrial tn in the prov. 
the alternative predicates. A disjunctive of Li6ge, llelgiMm, N. of Verviers. Pop. 
judgment is one of the fonu ‘ A is either 9700. 

B or (),* wh( 3 n either ‘A is B’ or ‘A is (P Disorderly House, sec Nutbwck. 
must be true. *SVr Welton’s LoO'ic, TJ. i. 209. Dispart, in srmiiu'ry, the difference be- 
Dislocation, or Luxation (loosening), in tween the radius of the base ring at the 
surgery, the displacement of one bone breech of the gun and the ring at the swell 
from another with w hirrh it is articulated of the muzzle. An allow^ance for D. is 
(eoinmoiily called ‘putting out of joint’), necasaary in detennining the beginning of 
Usujilly the result of an accident, but may the gi^adations on the tangent scale. The 
be caused by disease or be (jongenitiil (oc- line which is drawn from the circumference 
curring before birth). Displaeemcrila of the base to that of the muzzle is known 
may he partial or complete. They are as the line of metal; the angle subtended 
olaasllled as ‘simple’ when the skin is by the I>. at the baae of the gun is equal 
unbroken, ‘comptmiid’ when the displaced to that which, in a vei-tical plane paa^ing 
bone pifU'ces the skin. A complicated J>. through the axis of the bore, would l>e 
Is a displacement of a hone, accompanied contained between the latter and the line 
by severe local lesion of the soft parts or of metal. A special D. sight, raised in the 
fracture of the hone. I’he process of centit^ of the gnn bciwtten the trunnions, 
rigliting a D. is called ‘reduction.’ is used wiien the line of metal gives a 
Kedu«‘t ion of recent luxations can large D. 

generahv he accomplished by surgical Dispensation, in a wide sense, may be 
manitinlatiou, hut in old and long- taken to mean the licence of a sovereign 
neglected casos it involves an operation, power exempting a particular person f?*oin 
Tlie shoulder is the joint most fretpiently any obligation imposed by the law. In 
dislocated, or the hip in the Jo%vcr ex- (Ireat Britain the Bill f>f Rights abrogated 
treinit\ , TIictc is a congenital form of the assumption of this power by the 
dishK'aiion of the hip in which the liead CTo-wii, and thongh it survives in the 
of the femur (ur thigh hone) on one or 8hai)e of the piv’rogative of pardon and, 
both sidtia is md/ seate<l in its prop€‘r more indirectly, in acts of indemnity, it is 
position in relation to the T)oIvis. This is exercised in a strictly constitutional man- 
a con(Jition of faulty growth and not one ner. In a narrower technical sense D, 
resulting from itjjury before or during means the granting of a licence or the 
birth, it occurs more fr<'(iueully in girls licence itself to do what is forbidden by a 
than b<tys. It irniy not bo noticed until canon of the ( hnroh, or conversely, to 
the child starts to walk, wdicn the de- omit something which is commanded. In 
forrnity iK'ccines obvious. Treatment the Horn. Catholic Chiireh D.e tnay be 
consiNts in sj)liiiting the limb in a i»osition trranted by the Jegislating authority or any 
which will correct the deformity. superior authority: thus the Pope, his 

Dismal Swamp, hu*ge iiiarsh about 500 legates, and others deputed by 1dm may 
BQ. lu. in extent in Virginia and N. Caro- dispense from any merely eecles. hiws, 
lina., XT.S.A. 'I’here are many trees gi*ow- but not from the^ divine or natural hnv, 
ing there, mostly cypress, black gum. pine, or in such a, way as to Injure the rights oi 
and c*(*(b!r. It is being graalually re- third pt^rsons. A Horn. Catholic bishop 
claimed, <-anal« having been cut through may dispense fiom Ids own diocesan law^s. 
it, the longest (»f which connects Cliesa- or, under a faculty from the Pope, from 
peake Bay and Albeimule Sound. nnivemal laws of theC.'hurch. In England 

Disney, Walter Elias (1901- ), Arner. the Archbishop of Caiiterhury formerly 
artist and tiim prodm ei-. b. Chicago. He had a c'cnsidertible liispcnsliig power, but 
worked on a farm am), later, in an it is now exercised chiefly in the shape of 
ambnlam e e»»rps in France during the special licences for rnarriagea. Bishops 
First \\ orld War. He studU'd drawing in can still grant J>.s to elergyunen from the 
Chi(M»go and in 1923 went to California, law ngtxinsl liolding pluralities and 
His first great film success was Mickey residciR*e away from their parishes. 
Manse, whom he introduced in a luunber Dispenser, p«‘rson skilled in preparing 
of short film cartoons together with medicines from prescriptions. To pme- 
Minnie, Iduto the dog, Poiiald Puck, and tise as a 1). a person must first have passed 
other animal eharatders. His fii’st full* examinations held under the auspices of 
length cartoon w»us Snow iVhitc and the the Phanuaecntical Society and he must 
Seven Jhrar/s, 1937, based on the well- also bo n^gistored under the Pharmacy 
known fairy tale by the brothers Grimm. Acts. The practice of dispensing was not 
His next was Collodi’s Pivorchit), an It. treated ns a distinct profession from that 
claasic; other full-length films followed, of the doctor before the 17th cent. A 
notably Fantasia, 1940, Saiudos Amigos, modern D. mnst possess wide knowledge 
1941 , Song of the Snnth, 3 947, ('indereita, and a considerable degree of skill. 
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Dispersion, in optics, the decom]>oBition 
of light into ray8 of different refrangihility. 
The light we receive from the snn is com¬ 
monly called white light, but it can be 
shown that w'hito light consists of various 
colours. If a peiitdl of the sun’s rays is 
allowed to pass through an aperture in the 
shutter of a dark chamber, it will form an 
image of the sun on a screen placed to 
receive it. If, however, a prism of flint 
glass bo interposed horizontally, the ray 
appears to be spread out and is i-eceived 
on the screen as a series of colours at some 
distance from the posiliori of the previous 
image. The explanation is that the light 
is refracted or bent on entering the glass 
and again on leaving it, and as some of the 
components of white light are more re¬ 
frangible than others, the^' take up 
different positions on the sen'en. It is 
usual to distinguish 7 colom*s, violet. 
Indigo, hliie, green, yellow, orange, and 
red, of which violet is the most refrangible 
and red the least. When prisms of 
different materials are msed, spectra are 
formed of different lengths, i.c. spread out 
or dispersed in different degi'ees, but 
having the same colourvS and usually in the 
same order. When artiticial light is thus 
dispei'scd through a prism, all the colours 
of the spectrum may not be seen; but the 
ct)loura are found in the soIht* spectrum, 
and in the same order. If the artificial 
light is yellow, for insttmee, the dominaiit 
colour in the spectrum will bo yellow; and 
such colours as bhie, indigo, and violet 
may be very faint or missing altogether. 
If the light from the dispersing prism is 
caught on a concave mirror, so that the 
rays <;an be brought to a focus again, the 
combined rays will produce a light similar 
to that of the source, thus showing that 
the colours are simply components of the 
original light. The composition of wdiito 
light can also be demonstrated by 
colouring a disk in sectors with the same 
colours in the same proportions as they 
appear in the solar spectrum, and then 
rotating the disk rapidly so that the retina 
retains the sensation of all the colours at 
the same time; the result is something 
approacliing to white light. 

ArKymalous dispersion .—Some sub¬ 
stances produce spectra in which the 
colours are seen in unusual positions. If 
a prism be made enclosing one of the 
aniline dyes it is found that the extent of 
refraction is greater for some of the 
colours of longer w'avo-length than for 
colours of shorter wave-length, so that the 
order of the colours is different from that 
in an ordinary spectrum. This shows 
that refrangihility can have an anomalous 
dependence upon w'ave-length, at any rate 
for substances with special absorptive 
properties. 

Displaced Persons, people who were 
uprooted from their homos during the 
8ecx)nd World War, either as forced 
labourers or prisoners of war, by the 
Nazis, and those who were in exile from 
Soviet-occupied ter. By the end of 1945 
the Allied armies and the U.N. Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration (UNRRA) 
(q.v.) had between them ictumed over 
6,000,000 D. P. to their homes. But there 


still remained at that time over a million 
of these unfortunate persons, chiefly 
Poles, Ukrainians, Yugoslavs, and refu¬ 
gees from the Baltic States, wiio were un¬ 
willing or afraid to return to their home 
countries, owing to the Communist con¬ 
trol of them. In Dec. 1940 the General 
Assembly of the U.N. voted by 3,5 to 5 to 
establish an International Refugee Or¬ 
ganisation (l.R.O.). The I.R.O., created 
in July 1947, took over the work of relief 
from UNRRA after the latter had been 
dissolved. Of the 206,000 D. P. resettled 
in 73 countries in 194S the U.K. took more 
than a third, the pest being taken by 
Canada, Hclgium. and the U.S.A.—in that 
order. Subseciueutly the U.S. decided to 
accept 200,000. The Anier. Bill excluded 
Jews and others who were not D. P. os at 
22 Dec. 1946, or, in other words, D. P. 
status depended on having been taken into 
a D. P. camp by that date. The large 
number of .lewiah D. P. was rapidly reduced 
during 1949 by eTiiigration to Israel. On 
1 .Ian. 1951 the oltice oftholf.N. High Com¬ 
missioner for Refugees was cstab. under 
U.N. auspices, and this odice took over 
responsibility for the ‘hard core’ of 
approximately 100,000 D. P. w'lio still 
reniained unsettled when the l.R.O. w^ae 
wound up in Jan. 1962. Over 60,000 
were still unsettled in 1960. 

Displacement, sec Toxnaok. 

Displacement, Electric, or electric flux 
densitu. (k)nsider a disk-shaped cavity 
in a dielectric (q.v.) in a manner similar to 
that discussed under Inditction, Maq- 
NETio (q.v.). If an electnc field, E, acts 
perpendicularly to the fiat fjvces of the 
disk, the E. 1)., I), is defined as the sum 
E-f 4wP, where P is the polarisation of the 
dielectric (or dipole moment per unit 
vol., induced or T>emianent). Thus D 
is equal to the force acting on unit charge 
located in the cavity. In an isotropic 
medium P is numerically equ.'tl to the 
charge per unit area on the fiat face of the 
cavity. It should be noted that E, P, 
and 1) are all vectors. 

When a voltage is applied to a con¬ 
denser, a current flow^s in the w'ircs wldle 
the condenser is chaiging up. I n order to 
construct a self-consistent formal theory 
of the associated electric and magnetlo 
phenomena (see Ei^iocTiioMAaNETio 
Waves) it is necessary to asHume that 
this current is eontiruions through the 
dielectric (or even vacuum) between the 
plates. This ‘■displacement current* is 
given by the rate of change of charge on 
one of the plab^.-, of the condenser. It can 
bo showm that this rate of cliango is 
proportional to the (jorrespoiiding rate of 
change of D in the dielectric. 

Disposition, hi Scots law, is the name 
given to any writing by wdiich the 
proprietor of a feu (fief or heritable 
estate in land), or of a pc^rsonal right in 
any property heritable or movable, or of 
Incorporeal heritable property (such as a 
reversionary right), makes over his 
property to aimther. Strictly, the trans¬ 
ference of a personal right is specifically 
known as assignation in contradistinction 
to D. Many changes have from time to 
time been made in the essentials of a form 
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of D. Since the ConTeyancing: Act, 1874, 
the customary scheduled fonn, after the 
fonsnal parts, conveys the property sub¬ 
ject to any burden (q.v.) which may 
ufft^ct it, assigrns the rents, and binds the 
person disponing to relieve the disponee 
of all feu-duties and public burdens, and 
to consent to the retfistration of the f). 
The crcjation of a new feu as opposed to 
transmission of a feu is by charter and 
not by 1). 

Disputation, exercise of argumentative 
skill very common in the old univs., a 
proposition b(‘mK made which some would 
attack and others defend. Among: fanioUvS 
D.a may be mentioned those between 
Knox and Kemiody (1582) and Laud and 
Fistier (1823). 

Disraeli, Benjamin, sec Bk.vconsfieli*, 
Kaui, of. 

D'lsraeli, Isaac (1760-1848), ml.>:cel- 
laiieouH writer, b. Enfield, Middx, of 
Jewish parentogre. lie was educ. at 
Amsterdam and Leyden, and at an eai’ly 
agre determined, in spite of parental 
opposition, to become an author. His 
lirst work, a Defence of Poetr^j, in verse, 
was pub. in 17h0, and in the following 
year lie issued tlie well-known Curiosities 
of Literature. I'his was so successful 
tliut further vola. were issued by him at 
dift’ereut periods of his life. Calamities of 
Authors appeared in 1812 -13, awA Quarrels 
o/ Authors in 1814. Two yearn later 
iiti wrote an Inquiry into the Literary and 
Doiitkal Character (if J ames 7, and between 
1828 and 1831 lie pub, bis Commentaries 
OH ific Life ami Reiqn of Charles /, at once 
his most ambitious and his best work. In 
1817, in consequence of a quan*cl with the 
synagogue, d'l. withdrew from the con¬ 
gregation, and ill that year he caused his 
eliildrtm to bt» baptised. Many years 
later, in Ins Cctiius of Jwlaism, 1833, he 
vTOtc enthusiastically of the Jews in early 
days, blit claimed himself to have out¬ 
grown the superstitious practices still 
adhered to by ids contemporaries. *Scc 
Henjamin Disraeli’s preface to 2'hc IVorks 
of Isfuie d'Israeli, 1858-9. 

Disruptive Voltage, the voltage causing 
(usually violent) breakdown of insulation 
between 2 electrodes. The 1). V. depends 
on the insnlution material, the distance 
between the electrodes, their shape, and 
t he way in which the voltage has reiiched 
rlie value at which breakdown occurs, 
"i’ests art^ usually made with iiniiulse 
voltage, a single steep-fronted wave, Uio 
volLige rising to maximum in a, few micro¬ 
seconds and tailing off mort^ slowly. The 
value of protective gaps on transmission 
systems depeuds on accurate knowledge 
of their D. V., and on proper co-ordina¬ 
tion (q.v.). 

Diss, tn of Norfolk, England, situated 
on the Waveney, 20 m. SW. of Norwich. 
It was fonnerly noted for the manuf. of 
worsted and hemp cloth, Tliere are 
malting works, also manuf. of brushes, 
etc., and large weekly livestock, poultry, 
and corn markets. John Skelton, the 
author, was a native of the tn. Pop. 3500. 

Diiseotion (cutting apart), term used to 
I'epresent those ]>roces8C8 of separation of 
the jiarts of a body which arc necessary’ to 


show their formation and their relation¬ 
ship to each other. It is, therefore, a 
branch of anatomy (q.v.), and so one of 
the divs. of the science of biology (q.v.). 
Although of great importance in aU its 
branches, it is in connection with human 
anatomy that it has its grreatest value. 
Democritus and, later, Hippocrates are 
supposed to have had some knowledge of 
D., but Aristotle wiis the real founder of 
the art of D., although his work was 
almost certfiinly confined to the D. of 
animals. Erasistratus (250 nc) was 
probably the first to dissect human 
bodies, performing his work on the bodies 
of criminals. The progress, however, was 
slow, owing to the overwhelming pre¬ 
judice which existcMi and still exists against 
the practice of dissecting human bodies. 
The consequent dlltlculty in obtaining 
subjects caused anatomists to have to rely, 
in the main, upon D. of lower animals, but 
in 1832 the Anatomy Act was passed, 
which provides that the bodies of un¬ 
claimed dead shall be handed over to the 
medical schools. Sec Anatomy; Vivi- 

sE<’TIOX. 

Disseisin, sec Seisin. 

Dissenters, see. Nonconformity. 

Dissociation, in chem., is the term 
applied to the reversible decomposition of 
a substance by heat. Thus dinitrogen 
tetroxide has the formula N 3 O 1 at ordinary 
temps, but on heating it splits up into 
molecules of NOa; these re?coiubine on 
cooling, forming NfO^ again; Nt 04 5 ± 
2NOj. To indicate the reversibility of 
the change the reversed arrows ^ are used 
instead of the sign of equality At 
high temps, water-vapour dissociates 
into hydrogen and oxygen: 2HjO 5 ± 2U* 
-i-Oa. Similarly ammonium chloride va¬ 
pour is found not to consist of NH*C1 
molecules but of a mixture of timraonia, 
NH 3 , and hydrogen chloride, HCl, 
D. having taken place: NHiClV^NHt-f 
HCl. If I), results in the formation of an 
inertiosed number of molecules, increase of 
pressure hinders D. If, however, there 
is no increase in the number of molecules, 
pressure is ivithout effect, as, for example, 
in the action 2Ul<±H,-flt, the D. of 
hydrogen iodide. 

Electrolytic 1). refers to the separation 
from one another of the ions of electrolytes 
when dissolved in water or some other 
solvent. Thus when solid sodium cf iloride, 
consisting of an assemblage of positively 
charged sodium ions and negatively 
charged chlorine ions, is dissolved in 
water, the ions separate from one another 
and become mobile. 

Dissolution (of Parliament), see Parlia¬ 
ment; (of partnership), etc Partnership. 

Dissonance, see Music. 

Distaff, stick or steff to which material 
for spinning, as cotton, fiax, etc., woa 
fixed, in the method of spinning by hand. 
The D. was hold under the left arm, and 
the fibres, as they were drawn from it, 
were spirally twisted with the right hand. 
During the process of spinning the thread 
was wound round a revolving reel. 

Distemper: 1. (Fr. dMrcmpc, It. tempera). 
Originally any fluid medium for mixing 
. with pigments, later restricted to glutinous 
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aiibstanoos. snoh as size, white or yolk of 
grum-water, fig-tree sap, honey, et«. 
Tl^ pigments wore m^ound np with these 
and water and applied to a smooth sur¬ 
face of dry plaster (not damp as in the case 
of frescoes) usually spread on wood or 
canvas. I>. painting was known very 
early in Egj^pt, Babylon, and Nineveh, 
and used by the Gks for interior decora¬ 
tion. Until ix’>placod by the oils of the 
Van Eycks, it was the ordiiiaiT method of 
painting in the highest depts of art. In 
Italy its use continued till 1500, and early 
Flem. artists constantly employed it. 
When treated with oil-varnish such 
paintings are hard to distinguish from 
oils. They are precise in fonn and out¬ 
line, and the rapid drying of the colours 
prevents blending of tints. T>. is still 
used for s<5eiic -painting' and in preparing 
wallpaper. 

*2. J disease, especially of animals. 
Canine 1). is a virus infection of the 
dog tribe which is a relatively mild 
catarrh-like condition, although it is fre¬ 
quently compli<;ated by other orgainisms 
which give rise to clinical D. having 
various jiiatiifcsstatlons. When the ner¬ 
vous system is affected the dog may 
exhibit c<.)nvulsioris followed by twitchings 
of various parts of the body (Chorea) or 
varying degrees of paralysis. Bard pad 
disease is now eemsidered to be allied to Ti. 
VacciTjation of puppies wiiij a va<cine 
prepared from an egg-adapt<*d virus gives 
a high degree of immunity. Feline IK or 
feline euteritis is unrelated to canine D. 

Distich (Ck twice, afichos^ line), a 
pair of lines of verse, making complete 
sense. The term is a synonym for 
‘couplet’ (q.v,), but of somewhat wider 
applioallori, as the lines iH«d not be 
metrically similar. 

Distillation, process which consists of 
converting a solid or liquid substance into 
the gaseous form and afterwards condens¬ 
ing the vapours to a liquid form, iti order 
to piirify the substance or separate its 
coiiiporiouts. The process was known to 
the ancts, who devised ingenious forms 
of apj,>aratns. I’he essential parts of a 
distilling apparatus are a retort or still, 
in which the substance to be distilled is 
heated to vaporisation, a condenser, in 
which the vapours are cooled to a liquid 
form, and a rccM'ivcT, in which the con¬ 
densed liquid, or ‘distillate,’ is pollecled. 
The temp, at which a substance boils de¬ 
pends u 1)011 the pressure exerted upon it, 
and tbereforc it is necessary, in the case of 
liquids wliicli decompose at a temp, below 
their t)oiling-p(>jrit, to reduce the pressui-e 
BO that they may boil at a suitable ttanp. 
The simplest f(»rm of distilling api)aratus 
consists <»f a glass retort communicating 
with a rf^ceiving flask by a, straight tube 
gently sloping do\vnwards and enclosed 
by a wider tube through which cold water 
is run, entering at the lowest point and 
leaving at tlie highest. To present a 
larger surface to the (jooliug action of the 
water, the condenser is often flatt-ened or 
twisted into a spiral form, or ‘worm.’ A 
long, wide glass tube or air condeusei’ may 
be used ha* lifiiiids with high iroiling 
points. 


Another method sometimes employed 
is that of Steam I), Thus aniline, a liquid 
w'hieh boils at 184" 0. under algnospherio 
pi*es8ure, if mixed with water and heated, 
distils off together with water when 
steam is passed through the mixture, and 
by condensing the mixed vapours the 
2 immiscible constitutmts aniline and 
water are obtained. This method Is 
particularly useful for the purificjxtion of 
tarry and dirty preparations in wliich one 
of the components happens to be volatUo 
in steam. 

Fractional D. is a process \vhi(?b aims at 
separating components of the original 
liquid which have different boiling-points. 
This is .‘icluevod by using a depliJc-gmating 
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of coal tar, the dehyciratod mnieiial is 
heated in a vvronght-iron cylinder fitted 
with a thermometer, ami the vapoura are 
condensed in ctist-iron cooiing-pipcs laid 
so as to l)avc a contliinous fall to the 
receivei-s. As the process continues the 
temp, rises and the less volatile sub¬ 
stances are driven off until onlv Mie pitch 
remains as residue. 'I’he (fistillate is 
collected in fractious at riifi'erent sbigos of 
the process, and such siihstances as Mirst 
runnings,’ 'light oil,’ ‘middle oil,’ and 
‘lieavy oil’ are diffenmtiat.ed. These are 
afterwards separately fractionated. For 
the D. of alcohol from roiiie and from n 
malt wort, see Huandy; (Jofficy’s Sth.l- 
VvHiBK'y, The 1), of sea-water to jirocure 
water for drinking T)mposo8 is of im¬ 
portance in considering tlie equipment of 
ships, and all hig liners carry aprjaratus 
tor this purpose. 

In laige-scalo opeiations 2 types of I), 
are omT)loyod, tlie c-ontinuons and Uie dis- 
continmms. in tlie continuous method 
the liquid to be disUlIed is fed into the 
still at a. constant rate as J), prot'ceds, and 
conditJoiiH are so arranged that the cooling 
of the vapours and the heating of the 
liquid ill the still are carried out at tis 
steady a rate as possible. Hy the con¬ 
tinuous MK^thod. largo amounts of mateiia,} 
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can be dealt with. In the di»contiimons 
method, which iU more suitable for small- 
ftcale operations, the D. of a quantity of 
liquid fa allowed to proceed until it is at 
an end. The process may then be 
repeated with fresh supplies of material. 
The method has the advantage that plant 
constiuctlon is simi^le, and costs are low. 

,1. Reilly, IHstUloMon^ 193(1. 

Distinguished Conduct Medal (D.C.M.), 
awarded to wairant ollicers, non-com¬ 
missioned ofllcers, and men of the Rrit. 
Army. First introduced in 18.54 as an 
award for distinguished conduct by other 
ranks in the C^rimean War, it was placed 
on a permanent basis in 1802. The 
medal carries with it an annuity. 

Distinguished Flying Cross (D.F.C.), 
Instituted in 1918 us a decoration for 
otlicers and warrant otflrjers in the R.A.I*. 
for acts of gallantry when flying in active 
operations against tiie enemy. The Air 
Force Cross (A.F.(\), 1918, was instituted 
for bestowal on airnien as in the case of the 
li.F.C., for acts of courage, or devotion 
to duty when Hying, although uot in 
active operations against tli<^ enemy. The 
Distinguished Frying Medal (I).F.M.), 
1918, and the Air Force Medal (A.F.M.) 
were designed for wariant otllecM's and 
non-commissioned otlicers for eqnival(*nt 
services to those for the D.F.C. and A.F.(’. 
respectively. The bestowal of the above 
4 decorntions was extended iu 1941 to 
in( mbers of tlie Fleet Air Arm. 

Distinguished Service Cross (D.S.C.) was 
instituted in 1914 in substitution for the 
Conspi(‘Uous Service Cross, 1901, for be¬ 
stowal on all othcM'rs of the Brit. Navy 
below the rank of licuUmant-coinmander 
and on warrant oflic.ers. 

Distinguished Service Medal (D.S.M.) 
was instituted in 1914 for tlu‘ petty 
otlicers, men, and boys of all branciiea of 
the K.N. and for non-cornu dssioned 
officers and men of the Boyal Marines, and 
for all other pfusonncl liolding corres¬ 
ponding positions in the service atioat. 
In 1942 its bestowal was exteudeU to men 
of the Mercantile Marine. 

Distinguished Service Order (D.S.O.). 
This f»nlcr w as instituted by royal warrant 
on H Sept. J 886. Jt is an order of military 
m(*rit and w'as founded iu order to recog¬ 
nise special services of oflicers in the Jtrit. 
Navy and Army; it was later extended 
to oftloers of the K.A.F. and Mercan¬ 
tile Maritic. It has only ont' class, and 
holders of this order earry after their 
names the letters D.H.O. Its numbers 
are unlimited and the companions of the 
order rank next in precedence after the 
companions of the 4th class of the 
Royal Victorian Order. The detwation 
itself consists of a white and gold cross 
with a red enamelled centre which bears 
the imperial crown surrounded by a 
laurel wreath. The ribbon Is red, with 
blue edges. also Dkcohations. 

Distomum, st-.e IjIV’^kk-fluke. 

Distraint, .src. Distress. 

Distress, taking of goods or cattle out 
of the possession of a wrongdoer into the 
custody of the party injured, for the pur¬ 
poses of procuring satisfaction for the 
wrong comraittod. The most usual if»jury 


for which a D. may be taken Is that 6f 
non-payment of rent. But the remedy 
may also bo resorted to for the payment of 
taxes, ratt*8, and duties, as well as to 
obtain compensation for damage done by 
cattle wandering over one’s grounds. As 
between landlord and the tenant a D. 
cannot lawfully be made after the tenant 
tendci-H to his landlord the full amount of 
the arrears. Various statutes and judicial 
decisions have resulted in the exemption 
of a large number of things from D. Some 
of these are ahsoluUJi/ i)rivlleged, e.g. fix¬ 
tures ; things in acdual use: wearing apparel 
ami bedding of the tenant, or lii.s family, 
and tools of his trade If valued at under 
£5; niachines used in cotton, woollen, 
and silk manufs.; goods delivered to the 
tt'nant in tlie w^ay of his trade; find, in the 
case of tenafits under the Agricultural 
iD»ldings Act. hired niHclunery and 
breeding stock. Some things, like the 
tools of a man’s trade beyond £5 in value, 
are privileged only if there bo other 
sufiicient distrainable goods on the 
premises. By an Act passed in 1908 the 
goods of an under-tenant who pays a rent 
equal to the full ann. value of the premises 
or part of the premises occupied by 1dm 
arc exempt from 1). for the rent due from 
his lessor to the supeirior landlord: and by 
the same Act the goods of a lodger and 
those of any other person not being a 
tenant of tlie promises, or having any 
beneficial interest in any tenancy of the 
prerni.ses or any part thereof, are also 
exempt from D. in respect of the. rent due 
from the tenant to hts landlord. Goods 
comprisod in a hire-purchase ivgreemont 
(except in the ca^;e of machinery on an 
jigric. holding) or in a bill of sale, or belong¬ 
ing to the husband or wife of a tenant, are 
not exempt from I). No D. can be taken 
until the day following the day on wdiich 
rent is made payable, and it must be 
taken between sunrise and sunset. No 
previous demand for the arrears is ut'ces- 
sary in the absence of expr(*sa agnxunent 
to that efi’ect. Under the National In¬ 
surance Act, 1936, D. must be postponed 
in the case of a tenant wdio is an insured 
person wbei'c a doctor certifies that a D. 
would endanger his life. 1). is usually 
levied through a certificated bailiff aimed 
with a D. wan ant. Goods distrained may 
be 8f)ld at the end of 5 days, and after 
notice to tho tenant. By the Limitation 
Act, 1939, goods may not be distrained in 
i*ecovery of rent which is iu arrear more 
than 6 yeai's, unless the liability has been 
acknowledged during that time by the 
tenant in writing to the landlord or his 
agent. (SVe F. A. Enevw, HisUtry of the 
Ijaw of IHsb'esSy 1931; J. 1*. Eddy, The 
Lav of Distress ^ new ed. 1939. 

Distribution, sec Economk’H, 

Distribution, Census of. By the Statis¬ 
tics of Trade Act, 1947, the Board of 
Trade was authorised to take a C. of D, 
and other services in any prescribed year. 
Tho first of these was taken in 1951 for the 
year 1950 and covered 684,764 retail and 
related service trade ostabs. and 55,701 
wholesale trade ostabs. iu Gmit Britain; 
toDd persous emgaged were 3,136,534 in 
retail and service trades and 790,266 in 
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wholesale trades. of results bojrnn in 
1953. Policy in reejard to future censuses 
of production and distribution was con¬ 
sidered by the Verdon Smith C'omniittee, 
whose Report (Omd 9270) was pub. in 1954. 

Distribution, Eleotrio Power. A woll- 
planned I>. network should suppl^’^ con¬ 
sumers at a voltage not exceeding or 
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falling short of the nominal values by 
more than a small fraction, and a fault or 
short circuit In any part should not 


crossings iiitp a ^mesh network.' If a 
feeder substation fails, supply is ensured 
throiigh the mesh. This system is now 
recommended for dists. with load exceed¬ 
ing 1 MV A per km*. The above principles 
apply to networks in factories, hospitals, 
and dept stores, as well as to tns, industrial 
areas, and rural dists. 

In d.c. systems, feeders (and some 
distributors) are of the 3-wire type. 
Assuming a supply voltage of 230 V, 3 
230 V generators, Di and 1 ) 2 , are con¬ 
nected ill series at the T'ower station, the 
voltage between the positive terminal of 
l>i and the negative of D- being KJO V, 
and 3 lint's, 2 ‘outers,’ M, and Mj, and 1 
middle, P, are run as shown (Fig. 1). If t lie 
load is divided tvinally ht'twecii circuits 
M,I^ and PM 2 . tlie return cun*ent ami 
outgoing current in P are ccinal ami 
opposite and cancel out. In case the 
load on one cirenit changes, P will only 
carry the out-t)f-balano<‘ current. If the 
full load is 46 kw., a 3-vvirc. 330-V s\.-.tcm 
will require 3 cables cai’rying 300 A, 
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affect supply elscwticre; reasonable pro- 
tt^ction against interruption of siiiiply 
should be afforded. Staiulard voltage in 
Groat Hritain is 230 + 6 V for lighting and 
400 V for power. The rational solution 
to the problem is to run a number of 
‘feeders’ from the busbars of the control 
station to conveniently placed sub¬ 
stations from wdiich ‘ distributcirs* are 
taken for tapping by ‘service linos’ to 
consumers’ premises. The feeder system 
may be a ‘ringmain,’ practically an 
extension of the busbars round the dist., 
tapped at the substations, from whicii the 
distributors radiate out. A fault in one 
section or substation does not interrupt 
supply elsewlu'rc as each substation is fed 
from both sides, A modification is the 
double-loop system, in which 2 cables run 
In paraUel through tlie circuit; emdi sub¬ 
station is connected to both cables, but 
one section of the main cables us left open. 
If a fault occurs in any section, that sec¬ 
tion is isolated and the previously open 
section is closed. In the radial system, 
separate feeder's run radially from the 
busbars to the substations J^^d the 
distributors are interconnected at all 


! The 3-wirf‘ s>.slem reiniircH 3 outns 
carrying 160 A and a middle of smail 
capacity only. 'J’he substations in a d.c, 
system are mainly J). boxits, Mu' incoming 
feeder connect'd through switi-lies to the 
busbars from which the dislriimtors are 
taken tiirough fuses. 

Ill a.e. systems, the .substations a j o 
transformer station.s, the feeders being 
3-phase lines at 3 kV, 6 kV, or 10 kV. 
Industrial dists., Idghly eleetrihed rural 
aii-ias, and huge tns ivith sev. generating 
stations are supplied fiom a high-voltagi' 
interconnected transmission network; the 
1). is in sev. stages, a primary (33-10 k\') 
feeder system from which a, seeondarv 
(6-3 kV) system is supplied, this in turi. 
serving the 11. networks. The latter are 
usually 3-phase 4-wire, the 4 th wirt' 
(neutral) being taken from the neutral 
point of the star-connected transforincr 
secondary (Fig. 2). I n Gr(^a,t Ih itain phase- 
to-neutral voltage is 230 V, uith 4(K) \' 
hetvvoen tlio phtwes. On the Oontiuoiit 
the .1811/220 V is comuion. As far jia 
possible the load is divided evenlv 
between the pliases. The substations are 
provided with circuit-breakers and I’nses 
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are inserted in the distributor network. 
In rural areas overhead lines on wooden 
poles are common, tind transformers are 
often mounted on the poles. See Three- 
PUA8R SVSTIsIM; TUAN8FORMKR8; TRANS¬ 
MISSION; Grid Syhtkm. 

Distribution, Statutes of. Acts which 
settled the distribution of an inteBtate’s 
real and personal estate. They are now 
all repealed by the Administration of 
Estates Act, 1925, \vhi(;h, /nler fdia, 
changed the rules of intostato succession 
which ha<i become familiar from theh* 
long cstab. References to any S. of 1). in 
a deed of gift or will coming into oj^eration 
after the end of 1925 will be construed as 
references to Part IV of the new Act, and 
references in such an instrument or will 
to 8tatut(»ry next-of-kin will he con¬ 
strued—unless the context otherwise re¬ 
quires—as referring to tlic persons who 
would receive benefits under the pro¬ 
visions of the new Act. IMie old rulc*s of 
Intestate succession aro of merely histori¬ 
cal inU^rest t<i-day, though reference to 
them might woli ho necessary in tracing 
title to real property. >'or present-day 
rules of intestate suecession see Succes¬ 
sion, Intestate. 

Distribution of Animals and Plants, see 

GKOORAPHIC AL iJrSTUlBUTlON. 

Distribution of Terms. In foimal logic, 
by ‘distribution’ of a tenn is simply 
meant ‘taking it universally,’ or referring 
to alJ parts of it. In tiie ‘opposition 
of propositions,’ the universal negative 
dUirihu4es its predicate, \vh(Teas the 
universal alllrmative and particular 
affirmative do not. These distinctions 
are important, because the validity of any 
argument or syllogism will usually depend 
on the sufllcient <listributioii of the temis 
occurring in it. In ‘tionvorsion of pro¬ 
positions,’ i.e. Ill t he transposition of sub¬ 
ject and predicate', no term must he dis¬ 
tributed ill the converse unless it was dis- 
triiiuted in the couvertend, o.g, the c-on- 
vorae of ‘ail metals arc elements’ is not 
‘all elements aro metals,’ hut ‘some ele¬ 
ments aro nictaJs’; but that of ‘no metals 
are compounds’ is ‘no compounds are 
metals,’ because, in this latter example, 
all the terms are distributed. 

District Heating, sec Heatino. 

Ditchling Beacon, point on the S. 
Downs, 0 m. N. of Ihigliton, in Sussex, 
England. It is 8K> ft high and crowned 
by anct earthworks. It was purchased 
by the Brighton Bor. Oouneil in 1918. 
Nearby is Ditchling village. 

Dithmarschen, or Ditmarsh (anct Nor- 
dalbingia), (list, of Germany in the Land 
of Schleswig-Holstein (q.v.). It is low- 
lying, partly marshy, and is situated on 
the coast between the estuary of the 
Elbe and the Eider. Once an autono¬ 
mous peasant state, it was annexed by the 
Duchy of Holstein in 1.5.59, incorporated 
with the Dan. Crown in 1778, and ceded 
to Prussia in 1860. It retained its owm 
administrative system until 1807. The 
largest tn in the D, dist. to-day is Heide 

(Q.V.). 

Dithyramb (Gk iHthurawbos, god’s 
three-step measure), a song in honour of 
Dionysus, haviug as its subject first the 


life and death of that god, but afterwards 
a variety of topics, llbie D. seems to have 
originated in l^hrygla, or at least among 
Throco-Phrygian peoples, and to have 
entered Greece witn the cult of Dionysus. 
It is first inontionod, by Archilochus 
(q.v.), as a riotous revel-song at Paros in 
the 7 th cent, bc, and was orisdnally 
accompaniod by the flute (with or without 
dan(iiug) to music in the Phrygian mood. 
As a literary composition, the D. w’as 
created by Arioii (625-.585 BC) at Corinth, 
and though at fiist cultivated specially in 
Dorian ter., it attained its full literary 
development in connection with the 
Dionysiac festival at Athens. Here it W'as 
danced or sung by a chorus of 50 men or 
boys grouped in a circle, perhaps about an 
altar. See A. W. Pickard-Cambridge, 
Dithyramb^ Tragedy^ and Comedy^ 1927. 
aS’cc Dionvsus. 

Ditmarsh, sec Dithmar8CHEN. 

Dittany, name given to various aromatic 
plants, after the Cretan mt on which 
flourishes the D. of Crete, Origanum 
dictanmns: D. of Amorgos is O. tourne- 
foriii. Canila mariana is 1). of U.S.A., 
and DivtamnvM albvs is the bastard com¬ 
mon I)., also kuow’u as Burning Bush or 
Fraxiiiella. 

Dittersdorf, Carl Ditters von (1739-99), 
Austrian composer and violinist, b. 
Vienna, studied under Ziegler and Bonno, 
and soon became one of tlie loading 
violinists of lus time. He worked mainly 
in the employ of private patrons and 
wTote a score of operettas, mostly 
hmnorous, the best known of which are 
Doctor und. Apotheker^ 1786; Liebe im 
Narrenhaus, 1787; and Hieronyrmts Knic- 
ker, 1789; and the oratorios Isaaks 1707, 
and Lsiher, 1773. A number of his 
instruniental works have boon repuh. 
His SefstbuH/raphie, dictated to his son 
before his death, was pub. In 1801. See 
C. Krebs, JHttersdorfiana^ 1900; L. 
Kiedinger, Karl, von JJitter ais Opem- 
kampon isi , 1914. 

Ditton, Humphrey (1075-1715), mathe- 
inaticiaii, />. Salisbuiy, England. He 
studied theolory, and ow^od liis election 
as mathematical master at Christ’s 
Hospital to the influence of Sir Isaac 
Newrton. Wm Whiston and he invented 
a metliod for discovering long., w hich was 
approved by Sir Isaac NewTon. He 
wrote Of the Tangents of Curves; A 
Treatise on Spherical Catoptrics, which 
appeared in Phil. Trans.; An Institution of 
Fiujnions; Treatise on Perspective, etc. 

Ditzen, Rudolf, see Falla da, Hans. 

Diu, Portuguese is. at Gujerat, India. 
It is 7 III. long, and resembles part of tiie 
coast to which it runs parallel. The 
Portuguese have been in possession since 
1535, Though once of some standing 
im a port, D. is now^ of little importance. 
The Indian Gov. is pressing for its 
rendition. 

Diuretics, medicinal agents which stimu- 
latc' an inci-eased flow of urine. This is 
often desirable wdien from any cause the 
supply of urine is diminished, or when it 
is required to iiromote increased excretion 
to carry off morbid products circulating 
in the blood, or, os in dropsy, to aid in the 
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removal of watery colleotion«. Oi*dlnaTy 
waiter, taken in larjre quantities. Is an 
effective D. Digitalis and squill act by 
stimulating the heart’s actions and 
causing an Incicased blood pressure. 
Caffeine acts both as a oardiati stimulant 
and as a renal stimuhint, and Is a parti¬ 
cularly effective diuretic. The luenmrial 
1). (mersalyl, etc.) are the most effective 
a 7 id most commonly used 1). in modern 
practice. Their effectiveness is incretised 
by the oral administration of acid-pro¬ 
ducing I)., such as ammonium chloride, 
at the same time. Tn addition to increas¬ 
ing water secretion, mercurial D. also 
Incinase seercition of sodium, hence the 
capacity of the boily to retain fluids is 
reduced. ITie chitif use of mersalyl is 
In dropsy due to lieart failun*. It cannot 
be used in acute nephi'itis. 

Divan (Pereian de.van), word common 
to many Oriental lauguiigos, meaning 
muster-roll, counting-hous(\, register of 
payments (cf. Fr. dr/uane, custom-house), 
council, court of justice, s<ffa. In the 
sense of a ‘collection of poems’ Goethe 
used it in his ‘ VV est-Ostlichei* Diwan, ’ and 
the Persians use it to mean a collection of 
poems in the alphabetical order of the 
)jist letter of the various end rhymes. 
The Turkish 1). was the great council or 
supreme judicial tribunal of the empire 
(’Divani humayun’) at Constaui.inoplo. 
The word dates froiu the caliphate of 
Omar (ai> 634-44). In the sense of low, 
cusliioned seats or sofas, ranged iigainsi 
the walls as in E. rccei»tion-rooms, it 
became known In Europe in the 18th 
cent. D.s were espociuJl.N' fashionable 
about 1820-50. The 1)., being without 
side, head, or tail boards, is now widely 
u>ed as a couch or bod. 

Divanieh, see Diwan i yah. 

Diver, see, Diving. 

Divergence (mathematical), tta Skiukh. 

Divers, or Colyrtibidae^ the name of a 
family of water-birds which forms the 
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order Oolvinbiformes. The species are 
all marine, with short taU-foathers and 
uxibbed feet. During tlie breeding i)eriod 
they live inland hjkI the female lays 2 


egftti which hatch into down-covered 
ohlcks. The Brit, species are the In¬ 
conspicuous V. sMatus. or rtui-throated 
D.; C. immer, the gimt N. D.; C. adamsi, 
the white-billed N. D.; and (J. araticus, the 
black-throated D. The birds Inhabit the 
temperate regions of both hemispheres. 

Dives, Lat. for ‘the ricdi man,’ now used 
as a proper name for the character in 
OhrisPs parable of the j’ich man and 
Lazarus (Luke iLvi). 

Dives-sur-Mer, Fr. port in the dept of 
Calvados, at the month of f he H. Dives, 
on the Eng. (flannel, 15 m. NE. of Caen 
and 8 m, WW. of Deuiiville. The Norman 
fleet assemblpfl off the tn in Aug. 1066, in 
preparation for the invasion of England. 
It is a hf)liduy resort, and therti are metal 
industries. Por>. 4900. 

Divide (geogrMV)hy ). ace Watkksitf.d. 

Dividend (Lat. tliindendm^, literally a 
sura or quantity to be divided, especially 
applied in commerce to the ami. or half- 
yearly interest payable on public funds 
or the National Dc?ht, and on some other 
loans and d( bent arcs. The profits of 
joint-stock companies, ]»aid periodically 
to eacii stockhohhir or shareholder, are 
also culled ‘dividcauLs. ’ 'Flaw arc* usually 
fixed at a wrtain rate per cent. A 
‘cumulative dividend ’ is one which, if not 
paid in full, is made up at th<» following 
payment. I). is also the term ai)plicd to 
the sum of nmney api)ortioned t o cicditors 
from the rcajis«d assets of a bankrupt’s 
estate, it mav ineaij eitlaa* the whole 
sum divided or tla^ propr)rtifm or share 
falling to each ciedit(*r. These D.s are 
commoidy reckoned at so much per 
pound of the claims (as 8.v. in the Ail). 

Dividing Range, sec Aukthakia. 

Divi-divi, or Cae^m/'/anja coriaria, species 
of lA^guminoBac whicli ooour's in S. 
America and the W. Indies. The pods are 
of ccoiunnic impojtanoc, being used in 
tanning. 

Divination (Lat. dhdudfui), (he art of 
obtaining the knowledge of future tilings 
by some sni)eriiatnra1 m<^iins, or by some 
system outside the ordinary hounds of 
reason. J). was generally regarded in the 
classical world as the nwclation of the 
gods, llongldy, rn<;thods of D. may be 
divided into 2 cl.isses. those in which some 
particular objects arc inad(' use of, in 
the case of astrology ((pv.). and those in 
which the divine will is rt‘V(‘ale(l directly 
to tiie human spirit, a,s in the case of 
droaniK. I'crhaj);-! asttroUmu slmnld rank 
first, aiuong those methods. It claims to 
tell, by the relations of the stars, the 
futures of statw-j and individuals. It 
reached its highest stage about the 17th 
cent. The system of D. by di*eams 
{ontironmne^f) is exti'emely arujf. and has 
boon i)rHctised in all parts of tiie w(»rld- 
Th(! dreams may be iuterpret-od cither 
literally or by contiurles. The casUng 
of lots (sortiUge) was common In anot 
times. A somewhat similar method is 
that of hibiiomancy , by w'hich a book is 
opened at hu/.ard and some 1 or 2 
lines selected at random. ’J’hose lines ore 
supposed capable of interpretation so as 
to give advice foj- the futme. Of this 
kind were the Borten rirgi/ifw<tc. In the 
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case of haruspicrftiony or the examination 
of entrails, the proceedings are far more 
olaborat©, as the institution of the Rom. 
College of Augurs shows. The time and 
all the incidental oircumstanoes must be 
propitious before a good I'esult c>an be 
obtained. In the case of T). by augury and 
omens this is not so necjcssary. hyro- 
mancy is a method of D. from the be¬ 
haviour of fire. Somewhat similar is D. 
by examination of tea leaves. Crystallo- 
nmncy makes use of concentration of the 
mind induced by crystal gazing. Cheiro¬ 
mancy or paJrmstry pretends to tell the 
future of nn individual by the litjes of his 
hand. D. in our culture to-day can 
hardly he coriHiderod of great Importance, 
but it is used to a great extent by many 
primitive peoples. See, e.g., S. F. Nndel, 
Nupe Relif/itm, 1954, for a detaiied 
description of a Nigerian system of D. 

Divine Right, the belief that kings are 
the direct representatives of the l)eity, 
and as sucli are to receive the obedience 
due to God’s viceroy on earth. They owe 
obedience to Him alone, and are rcliev<‘d 
from all n^sponsibllities towards their 
subjects. James 1 of England insisted on 
D. R. as a princijde, which wjts carried to 
extremes by the supporters of his son. 
Charles I's claim to 1). K. was the direct 
cause of the royiilist juid pari, struggles 
of the J7th cent. The idea did not 
lose its hold \uitil after the suppn^ssion 
of the wbellion of 1745 in England, and 
tin the griMit 17H9 Revolution in France. 
The doctrine was supported by Sir Robert 
Filmer In England and in a modified 
degree by Bossuet in France. It wjis 
opposed by .John Locke in his 'Two 
Tre/Uises of (Sovemmeni, 1690; and by 
J. J. Rousseau, Contrat Social, 1762. 

Diving. In Indian seas the art of D. 
has been practisc'd from very early times. 
Before the introduction of mechanical 
aids, D. wiis the only means of obtaining 
the pearls, sponges, and corals in such 
oceans. Wlien all allowances are made, 
however, slightly over 3 min. is the limit 
of time during which a naked diver can 
remain under water. Persons wdio habit¬ 
ually engage in D. suffer severely from the 
constant strain on the lungs. The atten¬ 
tion of inventors was very early turned to 
the discovery of some means by which the 
diver could remain longer under w’at^r. 
The earliest invention was the D. bell, of 
which the principle is very simple. If an 
Inverted jar bo sunk in a. vessel of water, 
the air contained in the jar oxcludos the 
vratoi* from tlie Since air is 

compressible the water gradually rises in 
the jar as this is immersed; so that at a 
depth of 33 ft- tlie air w'ould bo com¬ 
pressed Into half its original bulk. The 
U. bells of the first makers were strong, 
heavy vessels, generally formed of wood 
girded with iron hoops. The mat draw¬ 
back to these early forms of D. bell was 
that they had to be raised to the surface at 
frequent intervals for fresh supplies of air. 
It was not until 1778 that Smeaton 
devised a type of bell which contained all 
the elements of the present api^anoes. 
In repairing the shoeing of Hexham 
Bridge, Smeaton contrived a. bell to 


which he attached a force-pump. The 
modem D. bell is usually of a leotangular 
shape, and wreighs about 5 tons. The air- 



with windows of thick gloss; the bell is 
fitted with seats inside, and is worked in 
w'ater up to a depth of 35 ft. The inven¬ 
tion of the I), dross was very gradual, and 
many persons contributed something to 
it. but Siebo did more than any other to 
improve it. In 1829 he invented the 
‘open’ D. dress, which consisted of a 
helmet and waterproof jacket. The air 
pumped in at the helmet was allowed to 
esciajie below the jacket. The great 
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drawback to this dress was that il 
obliged the diver to remain in an upright 
or gently stooping posture. Siebe accord¬ 
ingly invented the close dress in 1857, and 
tills typo is now in general use. It con¬ 
sists of n waterproof costume of strong 
twill and india-rubber, covering the whole 
body except the lioad and hands. The 
helmet is made of tinned copper, and 
fitted with 3 strong plate-^lass window s in 
front. The middle eyepiece is made so 
that it can bo unscrewed. The aii’ is 
supplied from a pump by means of a 
vulcanised india-rubber pipe which is 
attached to .an inlet valve in the back of 
the hehnet; the outlet valve is also fixed 
to the bac?k. The escape valve is In some 
patterns regulated by the diver, but more 
commonly if an adjustable valve is 
desired a self-righting pattern Is used. A 
life line is attached to the diver’s waist for 
signalling purposes. The boots of a diver 
are heavily weighted, with lofiden soles, 
and weigh about 20 lb. each; additional 
weights are attached to the shoulders 
when required. The First World War 
gave a strong impetus to D., fis many of 
the ships that were sunk by submarines 
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contained gold and other Tainttblee estl' 
mated in some cases to be worth millions 
of poimds. Where these vessels lay upon 
a sea-bod that was not in very deep water 
and in places easily located the divers 
were remarkably successful, sonietiines 
recovering practically the whole of the 
lost treasure. The ditHculties of the work 
v\ere such that dependence on air from 
above was not desirable, and an apparatus 
was used that enabled the diver to re¬ 
purify the air by carrying oxygen, stored 
in bottles, which made him independent 
of outer supplies. Up to this time the 
lowest depth at wliich a diver was able to 
work was about 200 ft, and oven from this 
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depth it was necessary to ascend by slow 
and tedious stages if he would avoid ill 
effects; but rocoiitly Neufeldt and Fulinke 
of Kiel, (Germany, invented a diving dress 
capable of standing the pressure of 25 
atmospheres, in which divers have 
already worked at as great a depth as 
515 ft, and for which it is clahned that 
their tasks can be carrie<l on at as low a 
depth as 750 ft. This dress (consists of an 
envelope of steel and aluminium. 

Diving Bell, see DiviNci. 

Divining Rod (known also as Vii’gula 
Divina, Ifaculns Divinatorius, Caducous, 
or Mercury’s Wand. Aaron’s Hod, etc.), a 
forked branch usually of hazel, willow, or 
rowan, or sometimes artificially made, or a 
Y-shaped metallic rod (iron, brass, or 
copper), by means of which water or 
minerals may be discovercid beneath the 
earth’s surface by certain persons appar¬ 
ently possessed of the requisite powers. 
The rod Is grasped by its 2 prongs and, 
held thus in front of the holder, twists or 
quivers suddenly when the exitet spot is 
i*eached, thrusting down towards the con¬ 


cealed mine or spring. This belief is very 
old; Agricola, Sperlingius, and Kirch- 
mayer all believed in the occult powers 
of the magic wand, but the modern use of 
the divining rod by ‘dowsers’ should not 
be confused with the anct wand. An¬ 
other use was to discover the authors of a 
crime, as used by Jacques Aymer in the 
cose of murder and robbery at Lyons, 
1602. Tlio D. R. of hazel or willow was 
used by proeptHitors for metals in the 
llartz Mts of Germany in the 15th cent., 
and the custom was adf>pted in the next 
cent, in Cornwall, where it iicrsisted until 
recent times. Some diviners use a 
polished stone hold at the end of a string 
like a pendulum instead of a D. II. The 
stone revolves quickly or slowly, clock¬ 
wise or anti-clockwise, thu'^. it is claimed, 
transmitting its message to the holder. 
Fex A. Lang, CusUnn ami Myth, 1884; 
J. Mullins, T'he Divminy Rod, 1894; 
If. Tompkins, Springs of li'atrr, 1925; 
T. Bestermaii, Water Divining, 19.‘18; 
H. do I'rauce, The Elements of Dowsing, 
1948. 

Division, the largest formation in the 
array wJjicli is pormanont in composition. 
It can be cither armoured, infantry, or 
airborne. Commanded by a major- 
general, it usually consists of .3 brigades 
(q.v.), each of 3 battalions (q.v.). In war 
a D. forms part of a cori)s {see Bhitish 
Akmy, Organisation). An infantry D. has 
approximately 18,090 all ranks, while the 
other types arc approximately 16,000 
strong. 

Division of Labour: 1. In economics, a 
phrase used by Adam Smith, and since 
become <Mirrent, to denote tlio separation 
of the labour necessary to produce a 
commodity or service into distinct pro¬ 
cesses, and ttie assignment of each of the 
processes to a different woiker or body of 
workers. I), of L. may bo said his¬ 
torically to have begun with the Bj^ocialisa- 
tion of industry, or the earliest separation 
of different trades and omplosTnonts from 
one another. The modern apTilicaticm of 
the term to the specialisation of processes, 
as distinct from specialisation of indus¬ 
tries, is no more than an extension of the 
same principle. The effect of i). of L. is a 
more than proportional increase in pro¬ 
duction, ascribed by Aduin Smitli to 3 
causes; (1) the increase of dexterity in 
every particular workman; (2) the saving 
of time lost by passing from one kind of 
work to another: and (3) the invention of 
many labour-saving devices or machinery 
by workmen bci'-oming familiarised with 
their own operations; to which have been 
added (4) remuneration of different 
agents at different rates in lieu of paying 
for the easy and difficult labour at an 
equal rate, a result which would follow 
from all the work being done by one man; 
(5) the greater scope for innate apti¬ 
tudes; (6) the use of specialists in work 
that might not be possible without D. of 
L.: research, risk-bearing, organisation, 
etc. But there are many disadvantages; 
(1) deadening of the faculties from their 
constant concentration on a single opera¬ 
tion, involving as a corollary the in¬ 
adaptability of the average workman to 
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any other form qf work; (2) the impair¬ 
ment of the physique of workmen, due 
paitly to the monotony of the work, and 
partly to the herding together of gr(»at 
numbers of operatives in largf' industrial 
centres; (3) unoinployment. If I), of L. 
is to increase productivity and maintain 
high living standards, workers must be 
willing to exchange their pniducts; I), of 
Jj. therefore requires laws and institutions, 
Kuc'U as banks and courts of .iustice to 
enforce contracts, etc., to facilitate trade 
and exchange. If the E. countries wish 
to achieve the liigh standards of living of 
the W., they must enihark on greater 
specialisation and D. of L. See tilso 

MASK J^RDDUrTlON. 

2. In biology, the physiological 1). of L. 
in the organs of the same individual body, 
witli an aceompanying diversiiieation of 
structure. In the protozoa, or most 
primitive animals, there is no 1). of L., the 
individnal hidng composed of one vital 
unit, which consoqu«intly performs all the 
various functions of motion, nutrition, 
Xwop^ation, (dc. In the second cardinal 
division of the animal kingdom, the 
metazoa or multicellular animals, the 
lowest forms contain at least 2 sets of 
cells, each ada})tod to the performance of 
distinct functions, and con8e(juenUy there 
is at least a binary I), of L. Higher in 
the scale th(^ subdivision h(‘comes even 
greater, until all the (issential fumdioiis are 
performed by dilTorent organs. 

Divona, nee Oahoiik. 

Divonne*les*-Bains, see Cii;:x. 

Divorce, dissolution of marriage by 
legal process. By Eng. law, prior to the 
Matrimonial (kiuses Act, 18a 7, the actual 
dissolution of the marriage tie, a D. a 
vinculo inairiirumii, could only he obtained 
by Act of Parliament, and the courts 
iiould only grant a decree of judicial 
Hei»ai*ation, a inensa et thoro, i.c, from 
hoard and bed, such as had formerly been 
granted by tiio eceJes. courta. I)o(;i‘ees of 
nullity, however, could ho granted. The 
div. of the Supreme Court of Justice 
known as the Probate, Admiralty, and 
Divorce Div. luis jurisdiction in all 
matriirioniai matters, and cun grant 
decrees in suits for D., judicial sejiaration, 
nullity, and restitutiou of corijugal rights. 

Orounds of Petition. A petition may 
he presented either by the husband or the 
wife for (a) adultery; {b) desertion without 
ea.nso for at least 3 years; (r) cruelty; 
(d) incurable unsounduoss of mind of 
respondent—but respondent must have 
been continuously under treatment and 
care for at least 5 years immediately 
preceding the petition, A wife may 
petition on the ground that her husband 
has, since marriage, been guilty of rape, 
sodomy, or bestiality (save for these 
grounds husband and wife are on etjual 
terms in applying for D.). A petitioner 
wlio also has committed adultery must 
sock the court’s discretion, otherwise the 
petition will fail. In relation to the 
court's discretion in such eases the 
decision in ISlunt v. Blunt, 1943, is im¬ 
portant. It was there decided that the 
chief considerations to be taken into ac¬ 
count as warranting the exercise of the 


discretion in favour of a petitioner are: 
(i) the position and interest of any children 
of the marriage; (11) the interest of any 
party with whom the petitioner has been 
guilty of misconduct, with special regard 
to the prospect of theii* future marriage; 
(ili) the question of reconcUiution if the 
marriage is not dissolved; (iv) the interest 
of the petitioner, and in particular that 
the petitioner should be able to re-marry 
and live respectably; and (v) ttio interest 
of the community at laigo, to be judged 
by maintaining a true balance between 
respect for the binding .sanctity of mar¬ 
riage and the social considerations which 
make it contrary to public; policy to insist 
on the maintenance of a union which has 
utterly hi'oken down. Petitioner may 
also sue tlie cjo-respondent for damages. 
There is no exact legal defiTiition of 
‘desertion ’: but it implies leaving of the 
spouse without consent (IVard v. UVard, 
I8a8). Kefiisal to obey an order for 
restitution of conjugal rights is construc¬ 
tive desertion. ‘C’ruelty’ includes danger 
to life or limb, or to health, bodily or 
mental. Prior to the Matrimonial Causes 
Act, 1937, the court was bound to satisfy 
itself that the petitioner had not ‘con¬ 
nived at or condoned’ the adultery, but 
under the above Act petitionc^r must 
satisfy the court that ‘there has been no 
collusion, connivancie. or consent.’ The 
Act does not, however, state how the 
court should exercise its duty of inquiry, 
though it wotild seem that if the court is 
?iot satisfied it should, before dismissing 
the petition, either ask for witnesses to b© 
called wdio tnight be able to assist, or call 
on the Queen’s I’roctor. But even if the 
respondent were called, he (or she) could 
not be conjpolled to nnsw'cr any question 
tending to 8tK>w that he (or she) had com¬ 
mitted adultery, though he (or .she) might 
choose to admit it or give evidence in denial. 
There is no narrow’ definition of ‘fiollusion,* 
but it exists where the originating of the 
petition is founded on an agreement 
between the parties or their agents. 

A petition tor judiciaJ separation may be 
presented on any grounds on w'hich a 
petition for D. might have been presented 
or on the ground of failure to comply with 
a decree for restitution of conjugal rights 
or on any ground on which a decree a 
inensa et thoro might ijave been pro¬ 
nounced. Wherti the court grants the 
deci'oe it is not, since the Act of 1937, ob¬ 
ligatory for petitioner to cohabit with 
w’isiiondeiit. The grant of the decree does 
not bar presentation of a petition for D* 
ux»on substantially the same facts. 

NiilHti/. A marriage is void nJb initio 
w'hero the parties cannot or have not con¬ 
tracted a valid marriage—e.g. a bigamous 
marriage, a marriage indulged by fraud, 
or a mnrriogo within the ijrohibited 
degrees of athnity. Prior to tlie Act of 
1937, non-consimmiation for physical or 
mental defect was the sole ground on 
which a regnlnr marriage was voidable. 
Now grounds of nullity since the Act of 
1937 arc: (i) non-consummation owing 
to wilful refusal of respondent; (ii) that 
either party, at marriage, was of un¬ 
sound mind or a mental defective; (ill 
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that respondent has stiflPered venemil 
disease in a communicable form; (iv) that 
respondent was at the time of marriafce 
presmant by some person othei* tlian the 
petitioner. Goneraily speakiiiK* however, 
ffromids ii, iii, and iv will not nullify the 
marriagre unless the petitioner were 
tooraut of the facts at the time the mar- 
naffe took place, and in any case pro- 
oeedingrs must be bejirun within a year; nor 
will the court grant a decree unless it is 
satisfied that marital interoouree with the 
consent oC the petitioner has not taken 
platjo since the discovery by petitioner of 
the existence of the grounds for a decree. 

Parties may legally mtirry Jigain after a 
decree of I), is made absolute; i.e. 3 months 


(Licensing Act, 1902) habitual drunken¬ 
ness. In Scotland, adultery or desertion 
for 4 years is a ground for divorce for 
either party, and a, party may not marry 
tho person with whom adultery has been 
committed. 

In 1926 an Act was passed to make un¬ 
lawful the pub. in newspapers of unwhole¬ 
some details of divorcw^ cases; and under 
that Act only the following details may 
be reported: names, addresses, and 
occupations of parties and witnesses; 
concise statements of charges; points of 
law; and the judge's summing up. The 
effect of the Act has been to stifle reports 
(or the most part, especially as pnints of 
law are of no interest to the great niajority 
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1 1938 ; 

1946 

1950 

1955 

1 England and Wales- 
jyis&oluiion : 

! Decree absolute granted 

6092 1 

29,100 j 

1 

; ! 

1 30,331 

26.262 

i Nulliiv: 

i Decree absolute granted 

i 

. ■ 1.^8 ; 

! 

729 ‘ 

i 539 ; 

554 

! Scotland— 
j I>ivorcc granted . 

812 ; 

2878 

2185 

2054 

1 Northern Irc'land (petitions) - 
I Ntdlifi/ .... 

i 

. J 1 

1 

1 

10 i 

2 

1 

j Divorrr .... 

. ’ 1 

217 

1,54 

116 


•The Aim. Abstract of Statistics gives no figure, since decrees of D. granted by tiie 
High Coui't Justice before 1 Oct. 1939 (operation of the Matrimonial CUiuses Act 
(Northern Ireland) 1939) did not dissolve tho marriage. 


(formerly 6 weeks) after the decree ni»i 
has been pronounced, if tho Queen’s 
Proctor has not successfully intervened on 
the ground of collusion, etc. The reasons 
why tho period of 3 months was selected 
were twofold: (i) it is suftlciently long for 
the Queen’s Proctor to exercise his func¬ 
tion, hut not so long as to be an undue 
burden on the innocent petitioner; (ii) it is 
the time limited for appeal to the (;ourt of 
Appeal, so tliat it can apply in all ceases 
defended oi* undefended where the time 
limit for appeal has expired without an 
appeal having been lodged. The parties 
may not, however, marry if a decree for 
Judicial separation only is granted. No 
petition for 1>. may be presented during 
the first 3 years after marriage unless tho 
Judge allows it on the grounds of ‘excep¬ 
tional hardship’ suffered by petitioner or 
‘exceptional depravity’ of respondent. 
Those 2 grounds are entirely within the 
court’s discretion, and, in determining an 
application, the court must have regard to 
the interests of the children. 

Separation orders may be made (Sum¬ 
mary Jurlstliction Act, 1895) by courts of 
summary Jurisdiction after conviction of 
the husband for aggravated assault, for 
desertion, i>er8istent cruelty, neglect of 
maintenance, resulting in living apart, or 


of newspapers. The simplification of D. 
procedure in recent years lias in these 
inflationary times kept down the cost and 
expedited tlie hearing of urulefeuded erases. 
The Legal Aid and Advice Act, 1949, has 
provided financial assistance fur many 
petitioners wlio would otherwise have bt‘en 
unable to file petitions. Tho rules of 
court have made it possible for defended 
and undofendod cases to he tried in ciertaln 
prov. IriH. 

ALimoriit, While a D. suit is in pro¬ 
gress, the husband is liable to provide his 
wife with alimony or inaiutcnance. The 
amount is usually one-fifth of his income. 
After a D. has been pronounced, the court 
fixes permanent alimony. This is often 
at such an amount as will make up tho 
wife’s income to one-third of the joint 
incomes, but the court lias a wide dis¬ 
cretion in this matter. Under section 23 
of the Matrimonial Causes Act, 1950, a 
wife may apply to the D. court for 
maintenance only, without petitioning for 

So far as statistics are concerned, it is 
evident that the rate of D. hiis increased 
considerably in recent years. In 1880-2 
the number of D.8 and annulments of 
raarrifiges in England, Wales, and .Scot¬ 
land was 366. In 1929 it had risen to 
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4018, being an increase of 800 on the pre¬ 
vious year and the highest figure then on i 
record. In 1937 the total was 5535 and 
the number has tended to increase steadily 
since then. j 

The comparative table gives recent' 
figures. A largo number of D.s Involve 
childless unions, and an analysis of the 
figures suggests the stabilising influence of ! 
offspring. Statistics show that many 
divorced persons soon form other unions 
and that tlicse rc-inanlages of the divorced 
occur largely in the early twenties. Con¬ 
sult Williavi Latey, ow 7>w»rre, 1955; 
and J {ay den, on IHvorn.e^ 1953 (supp. 
1955). 

JHvorce in the n.S.J. In the TJ.S.A. 
there is no federal law of D., nor any juris¬ 
diction of the Federal Courts; the dif¬ 
ferent statt^s hav^e their separate hnvs, and 
there are 48 different jurisdictions. S. 
Carolina provides no means of obtaining 
a legal D.; adultery, crvnlty, or desertion 
are the grounds in pructioally all states. 

In 39 states imprisonment is a ground, in 
38 drunkenness, in 22 negleet of main¬ 
tenance. In pome of the states other 
causes for D. are insanity, venereal 
disease, addiction to drugs, and impotence. 
Restrictions on D. arc greater in the E. 
states and lessor in the W. states. The 
rate is lowest In the S. states of Lonisiana, 
New Mexk'o, and Arizona, where Rom. 
Catholic influence is strong. Some of the 
states gi'ant I). for comparatively trifling 
reasons, e.g. incompatibility. The pre¬ 
valent opinion in Great Hritain on the sub¬ 
ject of I). in tlio IT.S.A. is that the rate of 
U. to n\niTiugc is so high that Amer. 
family life is in serious jeopardy. This 
opinion, largely based on the wide effeu- 
lation given by the Cress to all cases con¬ 
cerning Amer. film ‘stars,’ is no doubt 
exfigjmrated; but as compared with the 
rate in Great Hritain the Airier, rale is 
certainly high: assuming approximately 
383,790 marriages (1954) in Great Hritain 
(excluding N. Ireland) and 30,227 D.s. the 
rate j»er 1000 marriages is about 78; 
assuming 1,490,000 mamages in the 
U.:8.A. in 1954, and 379,000 D.s. the rate 
per 1000 inurriagoB is about 254. On the 
other hand, the rate varies considerably 
in the ditVerent states. In Nevada only 
3 months’ residence is required, and 
pooplt‘ of means go there to secure their 
deeroos. Amer. statisticians are at pains 
to point out that marriages have greatly 
increased in the U.S.A., and that the D. 
rate should bo biwed not on the total 
l>opulation but on persons of marriage¬ 
able age, which, however, varies with 
individual opinion. 

Diwan, .w Divan. 

Diwaniyah, prov. and tii of same name 
in central Iraq (q.v.). Pop. (prov.) 
383,000; (tn) 20,000. 

Dixie, Lady Florence (1857-1905), 
author and explorer, the daughter of the 
Marquis of Queensberry; f). London. In 
1878-9 she explored the wastes of 
t*ata.gonia, and acted as w’ar corresixmdent 
of the Morning Post in the Hoer war <»f 
1880--1. It was mainly through her 
efforts that Cetewayo was rtdimsed and 
sent hack to Zululand. .^Iie was an 


Dixon 

ardent advocate of women’s rights. In 
1875 she married Sir Beanmont D. 
Among her writings are: Across Pata^ 
gonia, 1880; In the Land of Mieforhtne, 
1882; and Aniwee: the If'a/rrwr Qtieen^ 
1890; and numerous poems. 

Dixie, name popularly applied to the S. 
states of the U.S.A. There are various 
explanations of the origin of the word. 
The S. states were those S. of the Mason 
and Dixon line, and D. is supposed to be a 
oorniption of Dixon. Another story has 
it that It came from the paper money 
printed in Louisiana before the (ffvll war. 
f)wing to the number of people of Fr. 
extraction living in the state, the paper 
money had one side inscribed in I'r. Ten- 
dollar bills therefore had the Fi-. word for 
ten, which is ‘dix. ’ In popular nomen¬ 
clature t he bills became know n as ‘ Dixlf^s. * 
And Daniel Emmett gave D. immortal 
currency In his famous song ‘Away down 
South,’ which to this day is a favourite 
tune in the S. states. 

Dixie Highway, Amer. road extending 
from Lakes Michigan and Huron to 
Florida, with a branch through Nash¬ 
ville, Tennessee. It is 1930 m. long in 
its W\ and 2169 in its E. div. l)ixio Over¬ 
land Highway runs from Savannah, 
Georgia, to San Diego, Gallfornia, is 2660 
m. in length, and passes through Colum¬ 
bus, Meridian, Vicksburg, Dallas, El Paso, 
and Phoenix. 

Dixmude (Dixmuide). Helgian tn in the 
prov. of \\". Flanders, 15 m. S. of Ostend. 
Has a trade In linen, chicoiT. butter, and 
cattle. Pop. 3700. During the First 
World War it w^as in the battle line almost 
tbroughont the operations on the W, 
Front. Situated on the R. Yscr, about 
midway between Ostond on the N. and 
Yprt>8 on tlie S., its position exposed it to 
much bombardment and the tn was 
almost destroyed. A Franco-Helgian 
force maintained hold on the tn In 1914, 

I aft<‘r which the appropriate Kluioos were 
opened and a large flooded aiea kept the 
opponents apart. The Helgians entered 
the tn again in Sept. 1918. 

Dixon, Henry Hall (182‘2-70), sporting 
wviter, b. C’lmiberland. He wae educ. M 
Rugby and Trinity Colkige, (-ambrldge. 
Using the pen-name ‘The Druid,* he 
began to wuite regularly for the Sporting 
Moijnzine, and pub. 3 novels in it. The 
Post ayul the Paddock, 1856, Silk and 
Nm-Wef, 1858, and Scettt and SeMghi, 1862. 
Dther WTitings were: FHeM and Fern, an 
account of the herds and flocks of Scot¬ 
land, 1865: Saddle and Sirloin, of those of 
England, 1870; and The iMvt of the Farm, 
a legal ti-eatise, 1858. See F. l^awley. Life 
and Times of ‘ The Druid,' 1895. 

Dixon, Riohard Watson (1833-1900). 
clergymnn and poet, b, London, son of a 
Wesleyan minister. He was educ. a* 
King Edw'ard’s School, Birmingham, and 
0?:ford, where he associated with members 
of the Pre-Raphaelite Group. Taking 
orders, he was vicar successivelv of 
Haytou in Cumberland and Warkworth 
in Northumberland. His vols. of verse 
include Christ's Company, 1861, an^ 
HisUyrical Odes, 1863, but hts giraatest 
work w^as his History of the Church of 
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England from the Abolition of the Roman > iiuHucceKafully besiegred Przeiuysl during 
Jurisdiction, 1900. life by his son. fcsept.-Oct. 1914; his losses were very 
Dixon, William Hepworth (1821-79), severe—70,000 casualties. At the Battle 
writer and traveller, b, MaiicheHter. He of Oracow (Nov. 1914) ho showed ^reat 
began his life as a clerk in bis native city, skill as a leader, and succeeded in driving 
His series of papers in the Daily Setns i>n back an Austro-Hungarian army. In Uie 
‘The Literature of the Lower Ord€*rs,’ and Battle of Dunaieo-8un (ci.v.) iti the spring 
‘London Prisons,’ attracted attention, of 1915 he commanded the Third Army, 
In 1849 lie pub. John Ilotcurd and. the and sull'ered another heavy reverse at 
PriJion-World of Europe., wdiich attained (lorli«‘.e-Tarnow', where an Austrci-Gennan 
great poiiularity. In 1851 appeared H i7- force made a very wide break in his lino 
nam Pena, in which he refuted the charges and captured over 50,000 prisonei‘s. Ho 
brought by Macaulay against the eminent tried to hold up the enemy at the Lupkow 
Quaker. A visit to the H.S.A. in ISCJO Pass, but failed, and as a consequence 
was followtHi by Nejw America, 1807, and Brussilov’s (q.v.) army was also comi»elled 
Spiritual ff’ires, 1808. to witJulraw. After tlie Russian revolu- 

Dixon Entrance, strait on the W. coast tion he was murdered by the Cominunists 
of N. Anutrica, situated between Queen iit lhatigoi.sk. 

Charlotte Is. (Brit. Columbia) and Prince Dmitrievsk, or Dmitriyevsk, see Make- 
of Wales Is. (Alaska). It is c. 50 ni. yevka. 

long, and e. 50 m. w’ide. Dinitriy Donskoy (1350-89), Grand 

Diyarbakir, cap. of the il P., Asiatic Prinoe of Alosc.ow from 1.303. lie is 
Turkey, t>n a higli mass of basalt rock on famous Cor his victory over the Tatars on 
the r. h. of the Tigri.s. Gold and silver tlie Don (hcnco his nickname) in 1380, the 
filigree is madis and wool, mohair, and first RuHsiaii victiay over I'atars since 
copper ore are exported. I), is still they comiueri'd Russia, 1). introduced 
eurroundeil by black biisalt walls with firearms into the Russian Army. 

4 gates. It was fortified by Constantine Dneprodzerzhinsk (Ukrainian Dniprod- 
in the 4th rent., fell to Saladin in 1183, zerzhyns’ke, until 1930 Kanienskoye), tn 
was comiuered by Tirnfiv in 1391, and by in the l)iiei>ropetrovsk oblast of the 
fciultan .Sciim 1 in 1515. Three other its (Ukraine, riv. port on the Dnieper W. of 
were formed out of the il of 1). in 1923, Dnepropetrovsk. It is amajor industrial 
Arghana, Mardin, and Seveaek, leaving ceiitre producing iron and steel (since the 

that of D. with a pop. of 345,257. Tlie ISSh's), chemicals, railway ears, and 

tn has a pop. of 03,180, (;emeut. It was founded as a vil. in the 

Dizful, .'irc Dezful, 18th cent., and hf:came a tn in 1917, 

Djezzar. Ahmed (c. 173,5-1804), sur- Pop. (1950) 103,000 (1920, 34,000, 1939, 

named ‘the Butcher’ because of bis 148,000), Ukrainians and Russians, 

cruelty, b. Bosnia ami sohl as a slave to Dneproges (Russian abbreviation of 
Ali Bey in Egypt. He rose to bo governor Dnieper Hydroelectric. Stat ion), the first 
of Beirut, and finally i*a.sha of A(rrc and of the big hydroelectric stations built in 
Damascus, in which po.sition, with the the U.S.8.R. Situated near Zaporozh’ye, 
help of Sir Sidney Smith, he successfully capacity 558,000 kw. Research and 
defended Acre for a month (1799) against! design work on this jiroject were sRirted 
Napoleon. 1 in 1905, the building in 1927. Sev. 

Djibuti, or Jibuti, Fr. tn and port on the 1 foreign firms acted as consultants, 
Gulf of Aden, S. of Tajura Bay, in K. ! equipment bt'ing largely supiilied by the 
Africa, cap. of Fr. Somaliland and ter-j Gcru‘ral Electric. Go. 'rhe conijiletion of 
minus of tlu^ railway via Diredawa to i the station (1932) wo,s hailed as one of the 
Addis-Ababa in Ethiopia, of which it is first sueecsses of Socialist construction, 
the main outlet on tho Indian ocean. Dnepropetrovsk (Ukrainian Dniprope- 
FollovvLng tlje Fr.-Tt. armistice in 1940 a troys’ke); 1. oblast in SE. Ukraine, 

Fr.'It. cmnuiission came to D. on i consisting largely of ravined hut fertile 
2 Sept. 1940, to arrange U’irms between j lowland sUqjpe travei’sed by t!>o Dniepor. 
Italy and Vichy France, by wdiicb Italy | It lias ricli (hqiosits of high-ijiialily Ron 
eecuVed full rights in the port of D. and : ore and of manganese. There aro lai*go 
along the Fr. section of tho railway. Tlie I imaallurgic.al, cliemic.ai, engineering, and 
Fr. surrender of D. isolabnl Brit, .'-lomali- j food industries, wheat and sunflower 
land and thereby facilitated its capture by i growing, and mrkt gardening. Tiie prin. 
the Italians. Early in 1941, however, tnsare D., Krivoy Rog, Dneprodzerzhinsk, 
Brit, forces advanced on tho railway and Nikopol’. Tho first non-nomadio pop. 
by summer of tiiat year D. was under w^as tho Ukrainian Cossacks on the 
close blockade. On 28 Doc. 1942 Fr. Dnieper from the ICtli cent., but mass 
Somaliland joined the Allies. Tho Ethio- colonisation took place in tlio 18tii cent, 
pian Gov, now has considerable financial (see New Russia). Area 12,000 sq. m.; 
mterest in the railway. D. may lose pop. under 2,500,000, mostly Ukrainians 
much of its influence wdtb the cstab. of and Russians (before the Second VV^orld 
the port of Asab to the N. in Ktliiopia. War also Jews, Germans). 

Djidjelli, tn of Algeria in tiie (hqit of 2. (until 1920 Yekaterinoslav) Cap., 
Constantine. Exports cork, wine, and an economic and cultural centre of the 
sardines. Pop. 11,400. above, on tho Dnieper. It is one of the 

Djinn, see Jinn and DEMONOLoav. major industrial cities of the U S S R 

Dmitriefif (Dimitriev), Radko- (1859- with large metallurgical, cliemieal and 
1919), Bulgarian gen. who served with engineering, as well as light and food 
the Russian Aimy during tho First World industries. Tt is also an important 
War. He commanded tho army whicii transportation centre (riv. port 1 riilw iy 
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lines, airport). There is a tiniv. (founded 
as univ. courses for women in 1916, 
transformed 1918) and a mining institute 
(founded 1899), Founded by Potemkin 
in 1778 sev. m. NE. of its pi-esent site, it 
was transferred in 1783 and made prov. 
cap.; until the 187n’s it developed slowly 
as a comriKJreial rentre (>f a rich agric. 
area. Aft(?r the constnatifui in 1884 
of the railway Donets Ilasin-Krivoy Hog, 
D. rapidly developed as a centre of the 
iron ar»d steel industry (llrst plants built 
1885-9); engineering and chemical indus¬ 
tries have bcH?n developed since the 1930*s. 
The city and its industries snfl’ered greatly 
during the Second World War and (ler. 
occupation 1941-3. Pop. (19.50) .576,009 
<5th in tlie Ukraine and 1,5th in the 
U.S.S.H.; 1897, 113,000; 1917, 217,000; 
1923, 129.000; 1920, 224,000; 1939, 

601,000). 

Dnestr, sec Dniemteii. 

Dnieper (Ukrainian Dnipro, Ilussian 
Dnepr, anct Borysthenes), third largest 
FiUropean riv. (after Volga and Danube), 
rising in the V’alday upland W. of Moscow 
and flowing W. to Orsha, S. to Kiev, .SE. 
to Dnepropetrovsk, S. to Zaporozh’ye, 
and SW. into the D. liman (estuary) of 
the lllack .Sea, E. of ()d(‘SHa. liongth 
1430 m.^ drainage area 200,000 sq. ni. 
The mam trihs. are the Herezina and 
Pripet on tlu' right, the Sozh and the 
Desna on the left. The 1). is largely a 
lowland riv. with a wide valley, quiet 
flow, and higli spring floods. It is ice¬ 
bound from Dec. to Mar.-April. The 
famous rapids iadween Dnci)ropctrovsk 
and Zupor(tzli’vc have been s\d)merged 
by the construction of the Dneproges 
(q.v.). The 1). traverses in the N. the 
forested regions of Srnohmsk oblast and 
Belonissia {sec I’oi.FS’yE), with peat and 
phosphate dcqtosits, flax and potato 
cultivation, ami dairy farming; in the .S. 
it cn)sscs tiio Ukrainian wood»‘d ste]>pe 
and 8tepi)e zones w itli their large iron and 
manganese ore deposits and <li verse 
agrlcnltin'e (wdieat, sngar heed, cotton). 
It is navigable for nearly 1300 m. (from 
Dorogobuzh). The main goods trans¬ 
ported are n)incral building maUu'ials and 
timber downslrt'ani, grain, oil prodnets, 
■and coal upstieam. The chief ports are 
Kiev, Dner)ropctrovsk, Zaporozh’ye, 
Kherson. The large hydro-elc(’trio sta¬ 
tions of Dnci>rogc8 and K'.aUhovka are on 
the D.; new ones are under construction 
at Diicprodzerzhinsk and Kromenchng. 
In the Mi<idlo Ages D. formed a part of the 
famous trade route tiHun Scandinavia to 
Byzantium and jdayed a gi*ent role in the 
tiist. of Kievan Russia (q.v.); in the 10th- 
18th cents, the banks and is. of tl>e middle 
ajid low’cr D. were colonised by Ukrainian 
'Cossafsks {sec Cossa<'Kh; SK’h). The 
intensive devclopnunt of navigation 
atarted 1823. 'Vhe Rattle for the D. in 
Aug.-Dee. 1943 was <»ne of the major 
operations on the E. front during the 
Second World War. 9’he D. is the 
celebratcfd national riv. of the U^kraininns. 

Dniepropetrovsk, sec DNEi'itoPETROVMK. 

Dniester (Russian Dnyestr, anct Tyras), 
flaavlgable riv. in S. Russia, rising in the 
Carpathians and flowing ,^E, into the 


Block Sea 30 m. SW. of Odessa. Length 
880 m. It sciparates Bessarabia from 
Podolia (Ukraine), and in 1918-40 formed 
the demarcation line between the U.S.S.R. 
and Rumania. 

Dnyestr, see Dniester. 

Dobb’s Ferry, small tn of New York. 
U.s.A., situated in Westchester co. The 
reputation of the tn losts chiefly on its 
historical connection with Washington. 
Clinton, Rochambeau, and other leadeiv 
of the War of Revolution. It is now a 
residential suburb of New York Cit 5 % and 
maiiufs. chemical and electrical and 
electronic equipTiient. Pop. 6208. 

Dobell, Sydney Thompson (1824-74), 
poet and critic, b. Cranbrot>k, Kent. In 
1830 his father, a wine merchant, re¬ 
moved to Oioltenluim, with which D. 
w'as connected for the rest of his life. 
The influence of his grandfather, Samuel 
Thompson, brought him Into contact 
with the ‘Free-thinking Christians.’ In 
1850 under the pseudonym ‘Sydney 
Yendys’ ho pub. The Jioman, w^hlch met 
with great suecf^ss. Balder appeared in 
18.53; Siirmets on the, ((Mmeari) lUor, in 
winch he was assisted by Alexander 
Smith, in 185a; and England in Time of 
War, whi(ii contains his well-known poem 
‘Keith of Ravelston,’ in 1850. D. be¬ 
longed to what has been called ‘the 
spasmodic school’ of poets. The un¬ 
doubted charm of some of his lyrics and 
the value and originality of some of his 
thoughts arc often marred by excess of 
metaphor .and a general dreariness and 
norv<i<'ssnes8 only relieved by bright 
‘spasmodic’ flashes. See .1. Nicbol, 
Poelival M'orA.s of Dobell, with memoir, 
1875, and the collection of his prose works 
under the title Thoughts on Art, Philo- 
soph if and fieJigion, selected from the 
Unpublished Papers of Sudney Dobell, by 
the same wribu*, 1876; and Emily .Tolly, 
Life and TMters of Sydney Dobell, 1878. 

Ddbein, (!cr, tn in the dist. of TiCipzlg, 
on the Freihcrgcr Miilde, .35 m. ESK. v)f 
Leip;dg (q.v.). It was sacked by the 
llussiU^s (q.v.) in 1429. It has iron 
foimdries. and inannfs. machinery, ma¬ 
chine l(»ols, glass, musical instnmionta, 
and leather goods. Po]>. 29,000. 

Doberan, t4ci‘. tn in the dist. of Rostock, 
near the Baltic coast. 10 m. W. of Rostock 
(q.v.). It has a I4th-ccnt. Gothic church, 
a. former (Ustercian abbey with many .art 
treasures, and the tombs of many 
Mecklenburg princes. The tn is visited 
as a spa. i*op. 11,000. 

Dbbereiner, Johann Wolfgang (1780- 
1849), Gcr. t'hemist, h, Hng, near Uof, 
Ravaiia. In 1810 he was appoint^ed prof. 
of chom.. pharmacy, and technology at 
Jena, wIktc he made the aoquabitance of 
Goethe. Ho is c.hicfly famous for an 
invention known as ‘Dobereinor’s Lamp,' 
in which he demonstrated that spongy 
platinui!! In i»rcHence of oxygen can ignite 
hydrogen; a lu’occss wiiich lifts been used 
in many sclf-igaiiting coal-gas burners. 
He obtained the crystalline compound of 
alcohol with ammonia, and discovered 
furfurol. His works include treatises on 
pneumatic tdumi., 1821-5, and the ohem. 
of fermentation, 1822. He was one of the 
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first to try to ifroup elonieuts aocordinjf to 
their atomic weij?ht€i, time helpiuK to 
repare the way for Mendel6eff ’b Periodic 
ystem. He also discovered the catalytic 
eneot of itiarig:aiiese dioxide upon tlio 
decompositicu of potassium chlorate by 
beat. 

DNobree, Peter Paul (17 S2~l825), classical 
scholar and critic. At Trinity Oollege, 
Ca.mbridire, he became an intimate friend 
of Poreon. and in 1823 was appointed 
rejdus prof, of Greek. After Porson’B 
doatli I>. was eommiesioued to edit the 
piib. of his notes on Gk authors, and 
bi-onj?ht out the Plidiis of Aristophanes in 
1820 and all Porson’s Jristojjhanica. In 
1822 ho pub. the lA'.xicon of Photins, and 
left an ed. of Demosthenes unfinished at 
liis detith. 

Dobrich, see Toi.bukhix. 

Dobromierz, see HoiTENioiiKDHBETio. 

Dobrowsky, Josef (1753- 1829), founder 
of Slavonic philoloj^y, h. Dermet, near 
Raab, in Slovacchia, of Bohemian 
parents. In 1772 became a .Tt^suit and in 
1786a secular pi-iest. From 1779 onwards 
D. ed. maprazines on Boliemian literature. 
Among his works arc Scriptores liervm 
Bohem icaniin , 178 3-4: nsf ilh rli ches 

LehroeltHude. der bohrnischtn Sprarfic, 1809; 
i^ntmirf mi exnern nllae.tmincn fCtynwliHji- 
con der slarischen Spraehen. 1813. With 
his Institution^^ Linffucic Skivieoe dUilecii 
veteris, 1822, and Cyril vnd Method tier 
Slaren Apostett 182.3, ho laid the fonnda- 
tioiLS of modern study of Old Church 
Slavonic. 

Dobruja, or Dobrudja (Bulgarian Do- 
brudzha, Rumanian Dobrogoa), dist. of 
Rumania and Bulgaria. It is a low tract 
of Quaternary alluvium which stretches 
for a distaiKiO of 140 in. along the Black 
Sea; it is bounded on the N. and W. by 
the Danube (q.v.). It rises in Sacar Bair 
to a height of 7765 ft, but the mean eleva¬ 
tion of 'the dist. is only about 500 ft. 
During the First World War* Kiiinania, 
after declaring war on Austria-Hungary. 
27 Ang. 1916, at once advanced into 
Transylvania on a front of 350 m. -while 
holding the D. with a comparatively small 
force. Later the Austrians, who bad 
been token by Bnri)riRe, reinf<>r<*ed by 
Gor. troops, advanced into the D. undcii- 
the Gcr. field-marshal, MackeiiHen, on 
4 and Turtucain fell to them on 

6 Sept. Ten days laUu' Silistiia waa also 
Liken and a new Russo-Rumanian defon- 
si V-© line w as constructed between Raiiova 
and Tuzia in the D. The Ilumanians 
continued to lose ground in tladr new 
sector until the second week in Nov. 1916, 
when they retook Hirsova. lint this 
success was not consolidated, they w'ere 
ovorwhelined on other fronts, and fighting 
in the D. generally came to a standstill. 
It was prematurely agreed among the 
govs, of the Central Empires and those of 
their allies that the eventual disposal of 
the D. should be in the hands of Germany 
and Bulgaria, the new nndorstandiug 
being that Bulgaria should regain what 
she assorted had been taken from her by 
the W. Powers after the hist Balkuti War; 
but as the ultimate victory wtis with the 
Entente, Rumania retained the ter. In 


the Second World War, however, Ru¬ 
mania ceded the S. D. to Bulgaria by the 
treaty of Craiova, 7 Sept. 1940, Bul^ria 
gaining thereby an area of about 3000 sq, 
m., the chief tn of which is Tolbukhin 
(q.v,). The D. was ov^ennin by Ger. 
troops in Mar. 1940 and was occupied, 
wdth all Bulgaria, until 1944, The N. 
part of the D. fell to the Russian tirmlos 
with the oaptin*e of Galati on 27 Ang. 
1944. Constanta fell to tJiem on 29 Aug. 
These captures, howevrer, were from Ger, 
troops, for Rumania had accepted 
armistice terms on 23 Aug., and hod 
joined the Allies. The peace treaty of 
1947 confirmed the retention of S. D. by 
Bulgaria. See R. Vulpe, La Dolmmdga 
d tra,ve.rs les si^rlf'Ji, 1939; 11. Newman, 
Balkan Background, 1944. 

Dobson, Frank (1889- ). sculptor, 6. 
London, son of Frank D.. artist. He 
studied art from boyhood in a London 
sculptor's studio and later at Arbroath 
and the City and Guild School, Kenuing- 
ton. Ho exhibited at Venice, Dresden, 
Stockholm, Wembley, Paris, and New 
York. His best sculptures inelud<i many 
studies of form in single figures, unde or 
draped, including ‘Truth’ (Tate Gallery), 
which have placed him among the leading 
living sculptors, and a number of portrait 
busts, e.g. a bronze bust of the Earl of 
Oxford and Asquith, a. brass head of Sir 
Osbert Sitw'ell, and his bust of Sir Thomas 
Lipton. Works by him are in the 
National Gallery of Brit. Art. Tate 
Gallery, and Manchester City, Glasgow, 
and Leeds art galleries. He was elected 
R.A., 1952, and was prof, nt the Royai 
College of Art from 1916 to 1953. He hae 
also made many pencil and w’ater-colour 
drawings. 

Dobson, Henry Austin (1840-1921), Eng. 
poet, critic, and biographer, 5. IMyinouth. 
Educ. at Beaumaris Gramn)ar School and 
the gymnasts at Strasbouig, h(' entered the 
Board of Trade in 1856, became a first 
grade clerk in 1874, and prin. dork in 1884, 
w’hich last positien he retained until his 
retirement from the service 7 years later. 
11 was, however, os a man of lelu^rs rather 
than as a gov. otticial that Austin D.. as 
bo usually subscribed himself, achieved 
fame. At an early age he came before the 
world us a poet; and he issued sev. books 
of verse: Vigncttec in Ithyrm, 1873; 
Proverbs in Porcelain, 1877; Old World 
Idylls, 1883; and At the Sign, of the Lyre, 
1885. His collected poems wa^re pub. In 
1897- One of the greatest authorities on 
the Georgian period, D. WTote mainly on 
that era. Ids prin. works being monographs 
on Fielding, 1883, Steel, 1886, Goldsmith, 
1888, Horace VV^alpole, 1890, Hogarth, 
1891, Richardson, 1902, Fannv Buraey, 
1903; Eighteenth Oent/nry Vignettes H 
series, 1892, 1894, 1896); and At Prior 
Bark and Other Papers, 1912. His com¬ 
plete poetical works were ed. by A. T. A. 
Dobson, 1923, and a collected ed. of his 
essays was issued 1923-6. See life bv 
A. T. A. Dobson, 1928. 

Dobson, William (1610-46), portrait and 
Idstorical painter, b. Oxford. He was 
apprenticed as a boy to Peake, a picture- 
dealer. Van Dyck ijefrlonded him, and 
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toe b<5oame his pupil though not his 
Imitator, succoeding him as court painter 
to Charles 1, but develoiiing a masculine 
Style of his own. D. painted portraits of 
Charles I, the piinc/e of Wales, Prince 
Rupert, and sev, courtiers. Examples of 
D. in tJie National Portrait Gallery, 
London, arc: ‘Francis Quarles,’ ‘Endy- 
mion Porter,* and others. There are also 
3 at Hampton Court. ‘The Decollation 
of St John’ is one of his best historical 

Dobson, William Charles Thomas (1817- 
1898). Eng. artist, b, Hamburg. UIh 
paintings were mainly on historical and 
scriptural subjects, incliidinp ‘Tobias and 
the Angel,’ 1858: ‘The Cliarity of Dor¬ 
cas,’ 1854; ‘The Holy Innocents,’ 1858; 
The Good Shepherd’; and ‘St Paul at 
Philippi,’ 1873, in the Diploma Gallery. 

Dobu, is. of Melanesia, SE. of New 
Guinea. The islanders are yam growers 
and flshenneii. Residence at marriage 
is 1 year at the wife's home and 1 at the 
husband’s, and so on alternately; mai'riage 
is unstable and divorce is frequent. The 
islanders have clahoi*ate belief in witch¬ 
craft and sorcery, R. F. Fortune, 

The Sorcerers of Dobu, 19.3*2. 

Docetae, or Dooetism (Gk dokeiri, to 
apptmr), name given in the early Chureli 
to a group of hen^tica who believed that 
during His life on earth (''hrist had no real 
hut only an ‘apparent’ or phantom body. 
The doctrine f»riginated In the Gk, 
Oriental, and AloxMiulrino theory that 
since ‘matter’ is essentially impure and 
imperfect, the union of the divine spirit 
with matter was imi)ossible. It appears 
in its most developed form among the 
Gnostics and Manie.haeans, and its 
believers were divided into 3 groups; 
those who liekl that th<‘ body of Christ 
was a real, earthly body, hut liad no 
essential connection Avitli His divine 
nature; those wlio declared that His 
human body was a mere i)hantom, a 
delusion (Maiviou, tho Ophites, and 
Manichacuns); and those wiio declared 
that it was an ethereal body, descended 
with Him from heaven (Valentinus, 
Basilides). i’he theory precludes the 
idea of the virgin birth and the crucillxion, 
or holds them to be only ‘phantoms,’ 
The doc^d/ic doctrine appears among the 
Priscillianirtts and the Bogomils, and also 
among a small faction of the AnabaT)ti8ts. 
See Gnostk'Ism; also Dorner’s System of 
Christian D<tctrine, 1880; and Harnaek’s 
Historic of J)o<ima, 1894-9. 

Doohart, riv. and loch of Perthshire, 
Scotland. The riv. carries oil the suridiis 
waters of the loch, and tlows in a NE. 
direction for 13 in., tlnally entering Loch 
Tay at Killin. The Falls of D. near 
Killiii ai*e famous. Salmon, pike, and 
trout are plentiful in the stream. 

Dock, common name of many perennial 
tap-rooted species of liumex, a genus of 
Polygonaceae. li. crispus, the curled D., 
if. obiimfolivA, the broad-leaved D., R. 
maeher, liddle D., and U. hydrolapathum, 
the greater water-D., are all species found 
in Britain as w^eeds, and tho leaves are 
used children a^i a cure for nettle stings. 

Dock, in marine and riv. engineering, a 


space or structure in or upon whioh ships 
may be placed to dischaw© or load cargo, 
or to undergo repuii*8. There are 2 main 
classes of D.: the wet B., with which the 
tidal D. may he classed, and the dry D., 
with which the floating D. may be 
considered. 

A wet d(wk is a basin in a sheltered posi¬ 
tion, where vessels may lie alongside 
quays, which are fitted with proper 
appliances for taking on or discharging 
cargo. It adjoins the sea coast or a tidal 
riv., and is closed with gates so that the 
water in it may be retained at a uniform 
level iudepeiideiit of the tide. Quays 
usually surround the D. os much as 
possible, iis it is of importance to secure 
as large a quay area as possible. The dis¬ 
advantage of the wet D. Is that vessels are 
able to enter or leave it only at high tide 
when the water outside and inside is at 
the same level. This disadvantage is 
minimised by locks wliich receive the out- 

{ roing vessel at the D. level, and then, by 
etting water out, drop it to the outside 
level. The depth given to fi D. depends 
upon tho deptli of the channel by which It 
is approached. The depth of channel 
available for vessels is reckoned from the 
high-water of the lowest neap tides. The 
period of time over which vessels can 
daily enter the D. depends upon the range 
of the tide. The approach chfunnels to 
some of the S. Wales ports are inaccessible 
at low tide, for they are then nearly dry. 
It is in places wliere the range of tide is 
very great that the w'et D. is used in 
prefoi’encc to the tidal D. At liiverpool, 
England, whi(*h possessos one of tho finest 
D. systems in tho %vorl(l, the dificrence in 
level is over 3b ft, wlnle in the Thames it 
is some 20 ft. Where the difPei'enoe is 
more than 12 ft. wet D.s are a necessity. 
The I.iverpool 1). system was developed 
greatly at the end of the 19th cent., and 
the D. area is now some 1100 ac. The 
largest D.s are the Canada (18 ac.), the 
Langton (18i ac.), and the Alexandra 
(17i^ ac.), with its branch D.s, area 44ft ao. 
The W. I'loat D., wnth a water area of 
52 ac., is the largest on the Birkenhead 
side of tho riv. The Port of London D.8 
cover an area of 4247 ac. with a water 
area of 722 ao., and provide 48 m. of 
quays. The King George V D. is con¬ 
nected with tho Royal Albert D. and the 
Royal Vi(’toria 1)., together forming the 
largest sheet of enclosed dock water in 
the world. The system is knowm as the 
‘ Royal Docks' and affords 11 m. of berth¬ 
ing iicjcommodatlon for sliipping. The 
total area of these 3 D.s (Including land 
for extension) is 11024 tm., waiter area 
247 ac., length of iirin. entrance 800 ft, 
width of prin. entrance 100 ft, depth of 
prin. entrance 45 ft, and quayage 12| m. 
These great Thames D.s ai*e 40 rn. from 
the sea and only 5 m. by road from the 
heart of London. Other important 
London D.s are the London, St Katharine’s, 
Surrey Commercial, E. India, W. India, 
and Millwall. The E. India D.s have a 
total area of 07 4 ao., water area 314 
length, width, ami depth of prin. entrance 
30(> ft, 80 ft, and 31 ft respectively, and 
quayage IJ m. The Tilbury D.s, the 
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first D.s 111 the Port of London on 
ttpproaoliinK from the sea, arc 21 in. from 
the Thames Kstnary. They consist of a 
main D. and 3 branch D.s. Tlielr total 
area is 725 ac., water area 104i ao., 
length, width, and depth of prin. entrance 
lock 1000 ft, 110 ft, and 45i ft respec¬ 
tively, and quayage 4 in. 

A tidal dock is a basin similar to that 
described above, but oi»en to the h.arbonr 
waters, so that the level of the water in the 
I), rises and falls with tlie tide. D.s of 
this kind are suitable where the difference 
between levels at high and low tide is 
small. This state of things i»rcvails on 
the shores of the Mediterranean and the 


from which the water can be pumped so aa 
to leave the vessel’s hull dry for repairs, 
repainting, cleaning, eUn Tlie dry 1). has 
access to the sea from om' end only, and 
this end is furnished with gates, or cais¬ 
sons, fitted with slniccs, so that the water 
may be drained away; but wiien it has 
access to a ivet D. the water must of 
<*onrse be pumped out. The other end 
is generally shaped roniid in t he form of a 
ship’s bows. On tlie face the walls are 
stopjK'd, the steps being known as ‘altars.* 
The bottom is heavily paved, and slopes 
downw'ards from the centre so as to allow 
any vvabw left in the D. to drain out. 
These D.s wert' fornuirly constrncted of 
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Atlantic coast of N. America, and as 
examples of such D.s wc may cite those 
at Marseilles, Oenoa, and Naples in the 
Mediterranean and the Atlantic D.s, 
Brooklyn, in the U.S.A. Wet and tidal 
D.s are usually constructed on low'^-lying 
land near the estuary of a riv. The D. 
is here somewhat sheltered, and the ex¬ 
cavation of the basin is facilitated by the 
lowness of the land. The riv. acts tvs an 
approach channel, and if, as in the case of 
the Albert and Victoria D.s, and ('hatham 
dockyard on the Medway, a sliarj) bend in 
the liv. Is utilisefl, upper and lower 
entrances are easily luovided. Other 
notable examples of D.s formed on low^- 
lying land adjoining a tidal riv. aie those 
at Liveriwol, Bull, Southampton, lielfast, 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, Hamburg, and St 
Nny^aire. In the Mediterranean ports, 
where the basins are acjtually in the sea, 
breakwaters, as at Marseilles, are built to 
act as shelters. Examples of sheltered 
D.s, constructed on low^-lying land border¬ 
ing the shore and with direct access to the 
sea, are Swansea, Hartlepool, Harrow, and 
Bomba3^ 

Dry, or graving, docks are basins of 
particular shape, which can bo closed, and 


timber in America, but they are now 
universally constna'UMl, {is fonuorly In 
Europe, <>f masonry, brickw'ork, or con¬ 
crete. The ‘altars’ are lined with granite 
blue-bricks, or specially strung concrete, 
and additional steps and means of access 
are providetl for t he men to asoend and 
descend. Along the ctuitre line of the D. 
bottom are keel-blocks, upon which the 
ship settles as tlie v^ater is juimped out. 
When hronght into the D., w hich is of a 
length and depth sniheient to rc^iolve the 
largest vess(‘!s freijueniirig the port, it is 
placed carefully in ]>osition ovmr the keel- 
blocks, and shored up with timber shores 
resting on tlie steps, whicli retain it in an 
upright position as it settles down. The 
Iviug George V Graving I)., Southampton, 
opened by King George V in 1935, is the 
largest dry I), in the world. It Is 1200 ft 
by 135 ft. The largest London dry D., 
out of 33, is the Tilbury, which is 846 ft 
long, 70 ft wide at the entrance, and 35 ft 
deep. The size of the C’anuda D., Liver¬ 
pool, is 925 ft long, 94 ft wide at entrance, 
and 31 ft deei) at high water. 

FLoatmg docks servo the same purpose 
as graving D.s. The advantages plainly 
are: (1) that tlu^ D. can bo built in the 
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cheapcBt and best place, and then towed 
to its destination; (2) It can be moved 
from one port to anotlier; (.*5) it usually 
costs less to work than a dry I)., where the 
cost of pumpinf? out the water is apt to be 
very preat. The disadvantaffes arc: 
(1) that the dui’ahility is so much loss: a 
Hoating: D. cannot be expected to last for 
more than 50 y(^ars; (2) the cost of 
maintenance Is ponerally much hiffher; 
(3) it cannot ho used for such larpfo vessels 
as can the refruJar ffraviug D. A sheltered 
site, with a considerable depth of water, is 
necessary for a floating: D„ which consists 
of a number of pontoons or watortljfht 
boxes, of which sonm form the bf>ttom of 
the D. and others the 2 sides. The pon¬ 
toons are divided into watertlgrht coni- 
partinents, and for filling: or emptying- 
these compartments there is machinery in 
the side boxes, usually stoinn-pumps. 
The lower boxes arc at first tilled witl» 
water so as to bo well below sea-level. 
The vessel is th(;n floated in, and carefully 
adjusted in position over the keel-blocks. 
The water is thou pumped out from the 
watertight eonipartments, and tlie bot¬ 
tom of the I), rises, lifting tlie vessel w-ith 
it. Shores are at the aanjc time placed 
betw’cen the inili and Uie side w'alls to 
I'ctain the vessel in position. This 
continues until the hull of the vessel is 
well out of the water. The repairs are 
made, the D. is sunk, and the vessel 
tloat(‘d out. Stability is ensured by 
making the displacement of that part of 
the 1). below the hi idgo greater than that 
of the upper part of the 1). plus the 
greatest vessel it could take. Floating 
J>.s are constnieted of iron and steel, and 
are carefully overhauled at regular inter¬ 
vals. The dlfliculty of doing this has led 
to a notable improvement In form. Under 
tlie old system, tiie floating D. had itself 
to be brought into dry D. at regular 
Intervals. Now, however, the floating 
D.s are made self-docking: they are 
constructed In 3 parts, so that if one of 
these ro(]uircs cleaning it can bo detached 
and dry docked on the other 2 parts as 
though it were itself a vessel. 

Dock entrances and lodes. Access to a 
D. may be either by entrance or by a lock. 
The former is used when possible. En¬ 
trances consist of I or more pairs of gates 
at the opening of the D. These are fitted 
with sluices, closed by vertical shiico- 
gatos, which are \vorked by hydraulic 
pressure. In the case of a dry D. opening 
on to the sea, these enable the water to be 
drained entirely aw’ay, and in this case 
they are supplemented by culverts in the 
side walls. In the case of a wet D. they 
serve to bring the water in the I), down to 
the level of that outside. These entrances 
ai’e economical, not only in money but also 
in space, and it is much more easy for a 
vessel to pass through them. The 
disadvantage is that they are avmlablo 
for a comparatively short period of time 
daily, unless the difference between higli- 
and low-water levels be very small. 
Locks, on the other hand, form a water¬ 
tight compartment outsride the D. itself. 
At each end they are fitted with sluioe- 
gjitoe, as are the entrances. They are 


constructed on the same plan as the locks 
on canals (q.v.) and rivs., but the scale is 
much gi'eator and more elaborate. When 
it is required to pass a vessel out from the 
D. into the open channel, w^ater is first 
passed through the sluices from the D, to 
tho lock-chamber, so as to bring both to 
the same level. "Hie gates between them 
are then opened, and the vessel passes into 
the lock-chamber. This pair of gates is 
then closed, and the other sluices are em¬ 
ployed to bring the water in the look- 
chamber down to the level of that outside. 
The outer gates are then opimed and the 
vessel leaves by that entrance. The lock- 
chamber must be long enough to receive 
the largest vessels likely to need docking. 
Tho gates which close tho entrances and 
locks are constructed either of wood or of 
iron, braced carefully so as to resist the 
pressure of the water. The leaves are 
constructed to meet absolutely truly in 
the centre, and tho greaL^st caro Is also 
exercised to make the union of the heel- 
posts and side walls thoroughly water¬ 
tight. Of w'oods, groonhoart is the most 
suitable in salt water, best resisting the 
action of tho teredo. D. gates are some¬ 
times made straight and somotiines seg- 
montal. Rollers are often placed along 
tile floor to support the outer ends of the 
gates in very wide locks. Sliding or 
fioating caissons sometimes take the place 
of gates. 

Recent Developments. The constructiou 
since 1945 of very largo aircraft carriers 
and of large numbers of tankers more than 
700 ft in length has focussed attention on 
the strategic and commercial importance 
of a surtlcioncy of dry ll.s of commensurate 
size. There are 33 dry D.s in the world 
1000 ft in length or more, of which 10 are 
in the Brit. Commonwealth (distributed to 
cover most of tho world’s main sea routes), 
10 about the seaboard of the U.S.A., and 
8 In Europe. The construction of such a 
D. is a cap. project of deterriug magnitude. 
Only 2 in that category have been com¬ 
pleted since the war, the Stuirock D. at 
Capo Town (1181 ft) and the Capt. Cook 
D. at Sydney (1133 ft). The Sturrock D. 
cost £34 million, but a 1145-ft D. under 
construction at Naples is to cost £8J mil¬ 
lion, and naval dry D.s planned for 
Boston, Bremerton (Washington), and 
IMare Is. (San Francisco) will cost £9 
million each. A dry D. on the Clyde 
capable of accommodating the largest 
merchant and naval vessels has for long 
been projected, but the financial obstacles 
have hitherto been insuperable. Tho 
NK. coast has been the scene of the most 
extensive developments in this country 
since the war, where 3 new D.s, between 
675 and 710 ft in length, have been com¬ 
pleted, and a fourth is planned. Set 
F. N. Du Plat-Taylor, Docks^ Wharves^ and 
Riers, 1928, 1934, and 1949. 

Dock Dues, see Tonnage Dtjes, 

Dook Warrants, in England, are oertifl- 
cates given to the owners of goods ware- 
housed in the docks. When goods are 
transferred tho certificates are endorsed in 
favour of the purchaser, and thus become 
a warrant for the removjU of goods. 
Under tho Factor’s Act of 1889Jthey are a 
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‘document of title/ and any penum law¬ 
fully in possession of one, although not the 
owner of the goods, by endorsement and 
delivery of it has the absolute right to all 
goods described in it. Warrants may be 
obtained for the whole or a part of the 

f oods consigned. All D. W. rf'quire a 
d. stamp. 

Dooking, operation for removal of inirt 
of the tail of an animal. The Docking 
and Nicking of Horses Act, HMT, makes it 
illegal—-except on veterinary advice—tf» 
remove any part of the tail of a horsfs in 
Great Jlritain or to Import a docked horse, 
save under spetiial licence from the 
Ministry Agriculture, Fisheries, and 
Food. Fonnerly it wtis the fasliion to 
dock practically all horses. Hackneys 
were commonly nicked b>' cutting ten¬ 
dons or muscles in the tail in order to 
make the tail permanently erect, with a 
view to improving the appearance of tho 
trotting horse. 1). is still a common 
ractice amongst certain breeds of dogs, 
ut it is illegal to dock tlie tail of a puppy 
after its eyes are opened (i.e. a few days 
old), unless tiie animal is under the 
influence of an anaesthetic. Lambs on 
lowland gratings are regularly docked to 
prevent attacks of the maggot fly (q.v.). 

Dockyards, Government (in America 
called Navy Yards), in the fullest meaning 
of the tenn arc the estabs. where warships 
are built and repair'd, supplied with 
stores, ammunition, and men, and put in a 
state of complete efficiency. As a fact 
very few yards are eo complete. In manv 
of them thei'e is no ship-building at all, 
while in many more, although the frame of 
the ship is built in tho gov. yard, the 
machinery and fittings ai’© supplied from 
the workshops of some engineering Ann. 
All Brit. D. are under the Admiralty, and 
governed by officers under an admiral- 
superintendent at tiio larger yards, and 
a captain-superintendent at tho smaller. 
All Admiralty instructions with regard to 
the building or cominissioiung of ships arc 
directly conveyed to the superintendent, 
as well as to tlie officers more nearly con¬ 
cerned with tho carrying out of tho 
instructions. Th(^ chief Admiralty official 
is the Controller of tho Navy (Third 8ea 
Lor(i the Hoard of Admiralty), and 
below him arc the Directors of D.s, the 
Director of Stores, and tho lUrector of 
Naval Construction. The chief artisans 
of a D. comprise tho engineers, ship¬ 
wrights, platers, caulkers, joiners, smiths, 
sail-makers, rope-makers, and a large 
body of labourers. Tho scale of pay 
is determined bi-anmially by a special 
board. The great D.s f>f the U.K. are 
Portsmouth, Devouport, Chatham, and 
Rosy til, with smaller ones at Sheerness 
and l*ortland; of the Commonw^ealth, 
Malta, Gibniltar, Singapore, Hong Kong, 
Simonstown (transferred to S. Afritra in 
1957), Sydney (New S. Wales), Halifax 
(Nova Scotia), and Esquimalt (Brit. 
Columbia). During war the R.N, has to 
use many commercial ports as additional 
temporary bases, and Scapa P’low, owing 
to Its suitable geographical position, was 
used OB a base for the Home Fleet during 
the 2 World Wars. See al.no Sjnoapore 


Ba.se. The prin. D. of France are at 
Cherbourg, Brest, Lorient, and Toulon; 
of U.S.A., Norfolk, San Diego, Ohaiies- 
towm, and Brooklyn; of Italy, Spezia. 
Naples, and Taranto; of Russia, J^cnin- 
grad. Kronstadt, Sevastopol, Vladivostok, 
and Nikolaiev. 

Doctor (Lat. ‘ teacher’), one w ho is skilled 
or learned in any branch of knowledge, or 
whose attainments entitle him to express 
an autlioritative opinion. As a title or 
degree It is granted by imivs. to those who 
have attained the highest qualifleation, 
and I’MTiks above master; hut the rauks 
vary: thus in divinity, lavv, music, etc. 
there a?v, no masters, and the lower degree 
is hacliclor; in other faculties such as arts 
thei“e are no D.s. In the 14th cent, the 
degree of D. was conferred in medicine, 
and in common parlance a ‘D.’ means a 
physician, or, quite generally, a qualified 
medical practitioner, wlietJicr lie has taken 
the degi-eo of I), of Medicine. M.D.. or not. 
'I’lic first imiv. degre#’! of l>. was granted at 
B(*k»gna. in the faculty of l;uv, in the 12th 
cent. The faculti(*s in wiu<;i» the degree is 
granted are too numerous to specify, and 
new faculties tend to spring up with the 
growth of speoinlisation. The 1). of 
PliiloHophy (D.Phil. or Ph.D.l degree is 
aciiuirod by many post-graduate sturh'nts 
in ail faculties. The uni vs. are accus¬ 
tomed to grant honorary doc'torates to 
members of other univs., and to tliose wdio 
have distinguished themselves in a 
particular brancli of knowledge, or wdio 
ai*e prominent generally, such as dis¬ 
tinguished statesmen, military and naval 
officers, scientists, artists, writers, etc. 
Of tJiese honorary degrees those of D.(J.L., 
D. of Clivil Law, at Oxford, and LL.I)., 
D. of Laws, at Cambridge, are perhaps 
of the higliest distinction. 

Doctors’ Commons, the name formerly 
given to a. society of ec.cles. lawyci'S in 
London, fonning a distinct profession lor 
the practice of civil and camin laws, and 
also to the buildings erected by them, 
15f>7, on St Bonnet’s Hill, St Paul’s 
Churchyanl, under Harvey, Dean of the 
Arches. Tho houses (so called from tlie 
‘community of board’ of members of tlie 
college) were destroyed by tho Great Fire, 
166<>, hut restored in 1(>72. Advocat<^8 
and 31 proctors (corresponding to attor¬ 
neys and solicitors), all Oxford or Cani- 
briilgt* graduates duly admitted by the 
Archbisliov* of (canterbury. Hviui there, 
headed iiy a president (Dean of Arch<*s for 
tlie time being). Incorporated by Loyal 
(Charter, 17(58, but on estab. of the Divorce 
(Jourt and Probu.to Court tho college was 
dissolved and the property sold, 1857, the 
various courts (Courts of Arches, of 
Admiralty, of Delegates. l»rerogative. 
Faculty, and Archdeacon’s Court) being 
now open to tho whole Bar. Tlie build¬ 
ings were demolished in 18(57, hut tho old 
name still survives. In 1874 the 1). C. 
Win Office was removed to Somerset 
Uou8(^ 

Doctrinaire, theorist wdio pays no regard 
to practical considerations, generallv a 
political ideologist. The term is of‘Fr. 
origin, and w'ms bestowed upon a group of 
politicians at the time of tlie Restoration 
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(1815-30), who desired a oonstitiition In 
France modelled aocordinjj to historical 
principles and the monarchical system in 
Fngrland, and were opposed to absolutiflin 
as much as to revolutionary principles. 
The leaders wore Koyor-CJollard, Guizot, 
and the Due de HroKlle. 

Dodd, Francis (1874-1949), artist, b. 
Holyhead. Received his artistic trajtiiujf 
at the Glasgow School of Art and in ihiris 
and Italy. A.R.A., 1927: R.A., A 

trustee of thc3 National Gallery of lirit,. 
Art (1928-35). As an olTlcial war artist 
he painted a sericis of portraits, ‘Generals 
of the British Anriy,’ during the First 
World War. Ills ‘Jnt<jrrogatiou of a 
German Prisoner’ is iu the Imperial War 
Museum. He is represented in the Tate 
Gallery by *A Smiling Woman,* bought 
by the C’hantrcy Bequest in 1924, and 
other works. He also executed a number 
of waUu--eolours portrayhig some of the 
older London suburbs—Blackheatl), Brix- 
ton, and I>uhvicb. 

Dodd, William (1729 *77), lOng. forger 
and man of letters, edne. at (ylare (’olloge, 
(’ambridgo. Ho took holy orders in 1751. 
He soon beeamo a popular T)reacher, and 
attracted large coi\gregatictns to the Miig- 
dalen House, of wbich he was ehaplairi 
from its inauguration iti 1758. li\ I7(t:» he 
\^a8 appointed ehaplaiu to the kir\g, and 
B<»on after became tutor to Stan¬ 

hope, godson and heir to Lord Ghestei- 
flcld. He became a noted poi'son in 
society, but, living beyond his means, got 
into such straits tliat in 1 777 he forgtal ,a 
bond for £1‘200 in the name of Lord 
(’hestcrliehl. Tlic forg(‘ry was discovered, 
and i>. was sent for trial, condemned to 
death, and subseqiiently liange<I, in spite 
of the efforts of ^Samuel .lohiison and 
others on his behalf. Of D.’s ina,ny books, 
the best kuowui is the vol. of seketions 
entitled The Ihviuiics of Skakesitenre, 17.52, 
nquinted many timfs. Besides some 
contemporary anonynums memoirs, there 
is a blogi’a]>liy by P. Fitzgerald, A Famous 
Forgerij, being th*' story of the Fafortunate 
/>r. Ihxld, 18()5. 

Dodd Mead, Airier, firm of book i>itb- 
lishers, founded in 1839 in Now York 
( ity. Its earliest pubs, being of a ndigious 
nature. Over the hist, century the 
coinimny has exx'J^i'‘le<l rapidly, iWMiuiring 
many pub. rights, including tliosc of the 
original John Lane (•oinpany, ac(imi'«d in 
1922. Tire direction of the firm is still 
largely in the hands of t he 1>. family. 

Dodder, name applied to sev. Brit., 
species of (kiscuta, a parasi(i(* genus of 
Convolvulacoae. The plants tivine round 
the brandies of woody or other plants, 
strike minute siicikers in theii’ bark and 
thus obtain their nocossarw sustenam^e. 
C. europma, the gi'eater 1)., attac.ks heath, 
furze, nettles, hops, and other plants. 
C. epUlinwm is tla^ flax I)., C. trifolii 
attacks clovt^r, and C. e.pithymvm, the 
common D., takes as Jiost sev. lou'-growing 
plants. 

Doddridge. PhUip (1702-51), Eng. dis- 
sentiug minister and writer. In 1729 D. 
opened at Northampton an academy for 
educating Nonconformist ministers. Ho 
formed a society for distributing Bibles 


to the poor, and paved the way for foreign 
missions among Nonconformists. Hla 
chief works are: The Family Kx^pofdtor, 
1739-5(>; Of the Evidences of Christinnity, 
1743; Rise and Progress of Religion in 
the. Soul, 1745; Course of Ijertvres (pub. by 
Olarke), 1703; and hymns. See. J. D. 
Humphreys (ed.). Correspondence and 
Diary of P. Doddridge, 1829-31. 

Dodds, Sir Edward Charles (1899- ), 
physician and biochemist, b. Darlington, 
He received his medical eduf^ation at the 
Middlesex Hospital, London, iind grad¬ 
uated M.D. in 1926. He is a fellow of the 
Royal Society (1942) and of the Royal 
College of Physicians (1933), of which 
latter he hns also been Ha.rveiaii Librarian 
since 1949. Since 1925 be has been 
(’ourta\ild prof, of biochemistry and 
dir'^etor of tlie Ckiurtauld Institute at 
Middle.sex Hospital. He is the retdpient 
of many higli aw'ards in the medical 
field, and a distinguished lecturer. With 
his colleagues he synthesised stilboestrol 
(1938) and other sex hormones, of great 
value ill treatment of ondoerLne disorders 
and in cancer of the prostate. Ho was 
kuiglitcd In 1954. 

Dodecahedron, ses Pulyiikdkok. 

Dodecanese Islands, the Tianie, w^hich 
meauH ‘12 isIundH. ’ m*w given to tlume is. 
of the SE. Aegean w hich were seized by 
Italy from the Turks in 1912 and were 
ceded to Greece after the Second World 
War. They are also knowm as the S. 
Sporades. In the Middle Ages the term 
D. was applied to a gi^onp in the Cyclades 

l s. (<i.v.). After the Turkish comiuest of 
1 he archipelago it was used fo]‘ certain is., 
of which Cos w'as the chief, wdiieh had 
special privileges. The Italians extended 
it to include a.ll the Aegean Is. under their 
rule. The eJuef is. of the 1). are Rhodes, 
Ck>s, Aslypa-laea, Calymnog, Oarpathos, 
(*04408. {^astelloiizo. Loros, Nisyros, Ihit- 
inoH, Symi, and Telos. Except for small 
communities of Turks and Sp.-speaking 
.lews iu Rhodes and the irihab. n.r« 
Gre<*ks. There arc fenv minerals. The 
<‘hief oexmpatious are agriculture and 
fishing; sponge fishing is LmporLuit. The 
chief crops are cereals, olives, vines, 
oranges, figs, potatoes, tomat^*8, and 
t<ihn<*e(». The chief animaJs are sheep and 
goats. There is much small coaaial 
shipping. Hoads are few and land 
transport is mf»stly by pack animals. 
There is an airport on Riiodiw?. The D. 
were colonLsed from the Gk mainland in 
the 11 til cent. Rc\ Rhodes became the 
dominant is. and In Hellenistic times was 
a pnispeious state and naval power. In 
1310 the Knights of St John occupied 
Rhodes ami they held most of tlie I), till 
the Turks took Rhodes in 1522. ITnder 
the Tui’ks the D. had considerable free¬ 
dom. They w^ere seized by Italv in 1912 
and ceded by Turkey at tlie treaty of 
Lausanne (1923). Italy spent much 
money in the D. ; Rhodes was developed 
as a tourist resort. Leros as a naval base, 
and antiquities were carefully pT'eserved, 
but the people had no political rights and 
efforts were made to impose It. culture. 

l t. bases w^ero bombarded by the Brit. In 
1939. In 1943, after Italy's surrender. 
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the Brit, landed on Cos and Leros but 
were expelled by the Geimans. The D. 
were formally incorporated in Greece in 
Mar. 1948, and now constitute an adminis¬ 
trative dept. Area 1022 sq. m.; pop. 
121,600. See a/so Aegean Sea and 
Islands and Italian Front in Second 
World War. 

Dodecatheon, ffoims of T)lant8 of the 
PriTuuJaeeae. They ai’e hardy perennials, 
and easily (niltivatod in trardens with well- 
drained soil. The flowers, which some¬ 
what resemble cyclamen, are variously 
coloured. J). inteorifoliuw has clusters of 
handsome. rosy-cHmson flowers, />. jeff- 
reyi is reddish purple, U. memlia is pale 
lUao. Various hybrids derived from 
orossinp: I), vyeadia with other species are 
popularly irrown; of these D. m. lancifo- 
iiurn has larpre leaves and red flowers with 
yellow markings. Amer. cowslip is the 
popular name for the genus. 

Dodge, Mary Elizabeth Mapes (1838- 
1905), Ainei*. authoix'ss, b. New York. 
For some years she assisted Harriet 
Beecher >>towe and Donahl (i. IMitchell in 
editing J/roH/t ami Ilante. In 1873 she 
was appoiut<xl editress of St Sirho/as. 
Besides nunier(*us oontributions to perif)di- 
cals she wrote Irrinoton Stories., I8fi-I; 
Hans liriv/cer, or the SUver S/yoies, 1806: 
lihymes and Jinoles. 1874; Theophihis and 
Others, 1870; When Lifevas Yotmg, 1894; 
and the vols. of poems Along the Jf'ay, 
1879, and Poems and Verses, 1904. 

Dodgson, Charles Lutwidge, ses Car- 
roll, Lewis. 

Dodington, George Bubb, 1st Baron 
Melcombe (1091-1702), son of JeremiaH 
Bnbb, an Irish apolhe(‘ary. In 1720 he 
took the name of I>. on inheriting an 
estate from his uncle. In 1716 he was 
elected to Ihirliament, end was member 
for H ritlg wa I (*r (17 2 2 -64). He wa s con - 
stantly changing sides, serving in succes¬ 
sion \Vali»ole, the prince of Wales, the 
dnke of Argyll, and the prince again. He 
was a patron of Young and Thomson, and 
wrote some poems himself, hut he is only 
remembered for bis postlnnnous Diary 
(ed. by H. P. Wyndbam, 1784), which 
reveals the intrigues of his time and his 
own egotism. He was created liaron 
Melcombe in 1701. 

Dodman, The, hdty headland of S. 
Cornwall, Knglaml, 8 m. S. of St Austell. 
It is now the property of tlic National 
Trust. 

Dodo, a lar’go extinct fligliiless bird, 
belonging to tlie orch r (’oluinbiformes in 
the family Kaphidae, which formerly 
inhabited Mauritius. It was (»xtermi- 
naied by early settlers anmnd 1081, and 
its remains occur in pt‘at-bogs on the is. 
The bird was as large as a turkey, of 
unwieldy build, vith short curly tail- 
feathers and rudimentary wings; the bill 
was blackish in colour, formii:g at tlie end 
a horny hook, and the aborted keel also 
Indicated its fligiitless condition, J(aj)hns 
ciandlohis wris the specir'S in Mauritius; 
Raphvs soUtarivs in K^umioii. 

Dodona, anct tn of Epirus; seat of the 
earliest Gk oracle, which was dedicated to 
Zeus and administered by priestesses 
known as peieiai (doves). The god was 


believed to speak generally through the 
sound of wind in an old oak tree, but 
sometimes through the cooing of doves in 
Its branches, or through the clanging of 
bronze vessels hung round the tree or 
temx>le. This temple of Zeus Naios was 
destroyed by the Aetolians in 220 bo, but 
the ora<‘lo lasted into Rom. imperial tim«‘H. 
P^xtensive excavations have been made 
at D., wliicb was also, in the 5th and 6th 
(HMjts. AO, the seat of a Christian bishopric. 
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Dods, Marcus (1834 -1909), theologica 
Keh<»lai-, In 1889 lie wa.s ap]>ointed prof, 
of N.T. P]x(‘gesis in New (Jollegi*. lOdin- 
Imrgh, of which he became principal in 
1907. Among his most important writ¬ 
ings are: Israel's Iron Age, 1874; Mohntn- 
rmd, iladdha, and Vhrist, 1877 : On flenesf.'<, 
1882: 'i'h^ (Jospf‘l (UTording to S( John, in 
the Eximsitors’ Gk Testa,merit, 1897; Thr. 
Bible, its Origin and Xature, 1904. 

Dodsley, Robert (1703 -64), author and 
hookseller, wius in early life in donK‘sti<’ 
scrvico as a footman. Wliili* so engngci'. 
he wrote oeeasional verses and reoidvevl 
erieouragemc'nt from Ids employer, the 
Hon. Mrs Lowthor, ami later the active 
patronage of Defoe. He pul>. Sernitnde, 
1729, later reissued as The /^'ootrnaiTs 
Friendly A drier to his iSrvthren of the. 
JJmry, 1731 ; A Mvse.in Livery, 1732; and 
<*ther vols.; and in 1736 his dramatic 
satire. The Tny S/iop, ^^aH staged hy Kiefi 
at (Jovnuit (Jarden Theatre. In the same 
year I)., with capital supplied by Pope 
and others interested in liini, set up as 
R bookseller at tlx' sign of Talhy’s Head in 
Pall Mall. He continued throughout his 
life to write books and jdays, but it is as a 
bf)okseiler lie is now best remembered. 
His first important Venturis as a publisher 
was in 1737 wlxm ho issued Pope’s First 
/■Cp'istle of the Second. Book of Horace 
imitated. In the following year ho 
brought out Dr Johnson’s Loildon. In 
1759, joined by his younger brother .fames 
in the business, he pub. Goldsmith’s 
Polite Learning, and in the same year he 
retired into private life, with an ample 
competem-e and a host of friends. It was 
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James D. who, after having refused a and insects. The Pariah D. of India feeds 
first version of Tristram Shandy^ brought on carrion and ofifal, whereas the Ghow- 
out Sterne’s masterpiece, purchasing the chow of China is a strict vegetarian. See 
copyright of the first 2 vola. for £250. and V. W. F. CoUier, JJoga of China ami 
of the 3rd and 4th vols. for £380. D.’s Japan, 1921. 

chief claim to fame now rests on his Select HUtory. The D. w'as, apparently, the 
Collection of Old Plays, 12 vols., 1744. companion of man from the veiT earliest 
He was also co-foundcr of tlie Annual time. Canine rcmiaina have been fouml 
liegister, 1758. See R. Straus, Robert in the Dan. kitchen-middens of the Neo- 
Dodsley, Poet, Publisher and Playwright, litlilo period side by side with human i-o- 
1910. mains. The Egyptians held D.s in the 

Dodsworth, Roger (1585-1054), anti- greatt‘st affection, almost veneration, 
quary* He collected materials for a hist. Tlie friezes of their temples were carved 
of Yorks and an Eng. baronage and pub. with figures of D.s, and many veiT early 
in ooUaboration with Sir Wm Dugdalo a Egyptian monuments (dating from about 
Monasticon Anglktanum, 1655. 3000 bo) are decorated in like manner. 

Dodweil, Henry (1642-1711), theologian The Jews, as we can see from the O.T. and 
and chronolotpst. In 1688 he was elected N.T., regarded D.s with the utmost con- 
Oamden prof, of hist, at Oxford, but was tempt, jah unclean beasts. This feeling 
deprived of his post on refusing to take was perhaps the natural outcome of seeing 
the oath of aliegianoe to William and the worship bestowed upon them by the 
Mary in 1691. His theological works are neighbouring tribes of Egj^ptiaiis and 
of far less value than those on classical Syrians. Assyrian sculptures represent 
chronology. 2 forms, a greyhound and a mastiff, 

Doe, see Deer. whereas the Egyptian represent a wolf- 

Doe, John, and Roe, Richard, see dog, greyhound, turnspit, and a kind of 
Fiction, Lkoal. terrier. The Eg^^'^ptians worshipped Sirius, 

Doonyo Elgere, see Kenya, Mount. a star, which they called ‘Dog Star,’ be- 
Dog, term designating a qnaclnipcMl of cause of its faithfulness in appearing at a 
the domesticated variety, Canis, which certain season to warn them of the ap- 
may be extended to include wild D.s, proaching overflow of the Nile. The 
jackals, foxes, wolves, etc. Etliiopians went still further, and elected 

Origin. Darwin believed the D. to be a I), to be their king, whose growlings or 
descended from 2 Hi>ocics of wolves, Cants fawnings they received as directions of 
lupus and Canis latrans, as well as from gov. The Greeks used D.s in battle as 
certain European, Indian, and African well as in the chase. ‘D.s of war’ had 
canine spwies, and from the Jiu^kal. The spiked collars, and proved very valiant 
arguments in favour of the wolf oiigin are and dangerous fightt^rs. Oppian, in his 
that the D. and wolf will interbreed with Cynegetica, is the earliest authority who 
each other, and that the progeny thus mentions the use of D.s for hunting. The 
obtained will ligain breed with either the Greeks ha<l formerly ustid nets to ensnare 
D. or the wolf, whereas most hybrids are animals, but later pursued their prey with 
not fertile. On the other hand the D.s. The Roms, divided D.s into 3 
domesticated D. is in one feature very clariyifi<5ations: (1) (Uines nerialiei, or 
different from the wild C’anidae. The hunting-D.s; (2) Canes pastorales, or 
pupil of its eye is round, whereas In the 8hoep-i).s; (3) (Mnes villatici, or watch- 
wolf the pupil is placed oblhiucly, and in D.s. The hiintiiig-D.s were further 
the fox and jackal perpendicularly. divided into jmgnm'cs, who attacked the 

Chief Chararteristic.^, I’ho dog is digiti- quarry, nare sagaees, who tracked it out, 
firade, flssiped, with slender legs, the fore and pedilma celeres, who overtook it. 
feet having b toes, the hind feet 4, with Early Jiritain was renowned for its blood- 
non-rotnictile claws. The head is small, hounds, wliieh, according to Strabo, 
the muzzle point^od, but the shape of the played an important part in the Gallic 
head differs greatly in various species, wars. During the Mlfldle Ages D.s were 
The neck Is short* and thick-set. The used in England chiefly in sport. King 
teeth usually consist of 6 Incisors, 2 ,lohn iiad a pack of otter hounds. Bull- 
canines, and 8 premolars in all, but the D.s, then called liutchers’ Hounds, were 
numbers var>'. The upper jnAv has 4 used for catching cattle, and in the 
molars and the lower has 6. The verte- popular sport of bull-bolting. Juliana 
brae of the tail vary in number, and some Berners (15th cent.) made out the follow- 
species have no tails. The tongue is ing list of domestic iJ.s: ‘A Grehonn, a 
smooth. The mammae arc sometimes 4, Bastard, a Mengrol, a Mastif, a Lemor, a 
sometimes 5, on each side. The porietd of Spanyel, Raches, Keuettys, Teroures, 
gestation is 63 days. Thei*e are 4 to 8, Butchers’ Hounds, Duughyll© Doggos, 
occasionally as many as 20, pups in a TryndeltaylJes, I’ryckeryd Currys, and 
litter. The V(nmg are born blind and small Ladyes’Poppoes. ’ D.s have played 
remain so for about 10 days. The a useful i>art in exploration, from the time 
average life of a D. is from 10 to 14 years, of Columbus’s discovery of America (1492) 
though some live to be 20. The D. has a down to the Arctic expeditions of recent 
very acute sense of smell, and can readily yoare. Among the most famous D.s in 
be trained, for it has a good intelligence, hist, are the bloodhounds who attacked 
By nature it is carnivorous, and in a wild Wra Wallace of Scotland when fleeing 
fltate D.s will combine to hunt out prey, from the Eng.: the mtisUffs of the Knights 
A D. will feed on birds or fresh meat; of Rhodes, wdio could smell out a heathen 
In cold countries it eats fish, and some Turkin whatever disguise; and the 1). wiio 
kinds of D. will also eat crabs, reptiles, woke up William the Silent on the eve 
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of the attack at Moiis to warn hini of ap* as they ascend, and with the condyles Of 
proac-hiiiR danger. the lower jaw on a line with the upper 

in Literaiure. D.s are present in molar teeth, e.g. the Irish Wolfhound, 
the mythology and folkloi’c of the earliest Greyhound, etc.; (2) those with heads 
peoples. In this coimeotiou should be moderately elongated, and with the 
mentioned Pingal’s favmued companions, parietals diverging as they ascend, thus 
Brau and Luath; Cavall, ‘King Arthur’s enlarging the cerebral cavity, e.g. the 
tuMind of deepest mouth,’and ilodain, of 8t Hornard, Newfoundland. Sheep*D., 
the Tristram and Iseult story. In Gk Spaniel, Setter, etc.; (3) those with more 
in> thology wo have Argus in the Odyssey, or loss shortened muzzles, largo fronUtl 
niysses’ faithful D., who recognised his siiiows, and elevated and diminished 
muster after an absence of 20 years. Such cranium, e.g. the Terrier, Bull-1)., and 
another I), was Maera, who, by his pro- many toy I).s. Fitzinger divided D.s into 
longed howiiiig, directed Erigone to the 180 different classes. A very practical 
si>ot whei'e her father, Icariiis, had been classilication is that of Rawdon B. Lee 
murdered. Macra was placed aniong the (in Modern JJoys, 1897), into sporting and 
stars by Zeus, where he w'as knowm as non-sporting D.s. These 2 gi'eat ilivs. 
i^ocyon (‘little dog’) or Jearius Canis, have been defined by F. O. S. Pearce in 
Another faithful D. in story is the Dog of the Kennel Club Stud Boolx, 1874, and 
the vSeven Sleepers, who accompanied his W'ore defined in further detail by that club 
masters to the cave in which they were in 1900, so that there might bo no mis- 
(?ontined. and stood on guard by their side undemtanding on the part of intemliug 
for 300 years, without moving, eating, exhibitors. Gun-D.s arul terriers ore 
drinking, or sleeping. Mohammed ad- included in the classification of sporting 
mitted him iuto paradise under the name breeds, and toys under non-sporting, 
of Katmii*. In folkloi'e D.s have often Breeds of J)oa. The Kennel Club has 
l>een credited witli mysterious knowledge registi^rcd 92 different varieticH of D. 
of spiritual things, and have sometimes But, with the free intorbi“eecliiig of various 
l)een uncanny friends of such magicians types, many intermediate species occur, 
os Cornelius Agrippa. It was a rabbinical wiiicb account for the ISo types differen- 
superstition that D.s howl at death, tiattjd by naturalists. Numerous foreign 
They w’ere, too, depicted as torrlblc D.s have been imported into the U.K,: 
monsters, such as the snarling, many- the Dachshund, the Schweisshund. and 
hoadi^d Cerberus, who guarded the on- a brood of Mastiff from Germany; the 
trance to Hades on the farther side of the Chesapeake Bay D. and tlio Boston 
Styx. Among the D.s noted in Eng. Terrier from A.merica; the Chow from 
literature are Pope’s Bounce, Byron’s China; the Japanese Spaniel from Japan; 
Boatswain, Scott’s Maida, Daudie Din- the Poodle from I'rance; and many 
mont in (Juy Mannering, Mrs Browming’s others. These and Brit. D.s are dealt 
Flush, John Brown’s Bal) and his Friends, with in separate articles, 
and Gelert, the dog of Llewellyn. SVe ‘The Wild Dogs. Among the wild D.s may 
Dog in History and Folklore’ in .T. J. be included the Wolf (Canas lujms), the 
King’s SkeAehes and, Studies, Descriptive Fox (genus Vtdpes), and the Jackal {Canis 
and HisUyricad, 1874. anthvs, Cani,s auretis, etc.), wiiich aic con- 

Uses of Dogs. The earliest rivces made sidered in special articles. Other wild 
a friend and companion of the D. No D.s may be divided iuto 4 irroups, African, 
other animal shows such affwtion and Amer., Asiatic, and Australian, 
gives such faithful service, D.s have 1. African urild dogs. Two types of 
been and ai*e used In the bunt, for coursing w^iJd D. occur in 8. Africa. The Hyaena 
and retrieving game. They are also D. (Ca7ii8 or Lycaon jrictns), or Gape 
valuable for collecting sheep and keeping Hunting-!)., is about the size of a wolf, 
the flock together, and are useful guards and varies in colour, generally having large, 
and watchers to keep ofT thieves. In the irregular patches of black, yellow, aud 
Arctic regions D.s drag sleighs and other white. It is found in the region of the 
veliicles across the snow. They have fre- (’ape and through the E. belt of Africa as 
quently saved people from drowning, and far as Kordofan. It runs in packs, and is 
from Buffocation in snowdrifts. Barry, eemi-nocturnal, semi-diurnal. It is very 
the famous St Bernard, saved 40 lives, swift-footed, and has ,3 dilfei-ent and most 
D.s are also employed as messengei’s, and emdous cries. The Long-caiod Cape D. 
for tracking criminals, for sccniting, for or Fox {OkK^yon or Mcpalotis lalandii) 
ainbuUmcc work, and leading blind stands about as liigh as a fox, and has a 
Iversons. biisby tail about 2 ft long. Its ears are 

Classification. The varioits breeds of very large and quite out of proportion to 
D. have increased greatly since the early its head; they are held very eiect. It has 
part of the 19th cent., owing to careful 6 more teeth than the average 1). 
breeding—by crossing, selecting, and 2. American tm/d dogs include the 
interbreeding new varieties can be Carasissi, or Crab-eating D. (Cerdocyon- 
‘manufactured.’ Many classifications thovs), found in a region of 8. America 
have betm made of D.s, tliough there is no extending from Orinoco to La Plata- the 
generally accepted one. Cuvier reeog- Bush D. {Speothos venaiicns), found in 
nised 3 main divs.—^MAtins, Spaniels, and Brazil and Brit. Guiana: it is short-limbed 
Housedogs. Youatt enlarged this ar- and varies in colour from red round the 
rangemeut as follows: (1) those with head and shoulders to black in its hind- 
more or less elongated heads, with quarters; PseadMopex gymnocere^ia is 
parietal bones widest at the hose of the found in the region of the Andes • it is a 
skull, gradually approaching each other i solitary animal, which conir^N fail at night 
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to seek its prey; in colour yellowish, or i 
reddish-brown verMnip to black. j 

S, Aaiaiic wild dogs^ The Pariah D. Is ! 
Tory common in the E. where it moves 
about in bands, acting ae scavenger and 
feeding on offal. The Dhole, also called 
Kolsun, and Hnaiisuh {Guon jamnictta)^ is 
foimd in various parts of India. It is 
rather larger than the jackal, and has a 
full, rather long tail. It liunts in packs of 
about 50, and is absolutely fearless in 
attack. Its liabits are nocturnal, and it 
bos a very keen scent. In genei'al the 
Dhole is untamable, though it has some-1 
times been employed for coursing and pig¬ 
sticking. The Racoon D. (Canis pro- 
cyimoides) occurs lit N. China and Japan. 
It is so called (drat by Ht G. Mivart) 
because of its resemblance to the racoon. 
It has a i)ointed imiazle, a short and bushy 
tail, and short, round oars. Its body is 
arched and its legs stumpy. Its coat 
becomes thicker and longer in winter, and 
in colour is yellowish and brown. 

A. Australian wild dog, or T>ingo 
(q.v.), Canis dingo, is the only liigher 
mammal (i^xcludlng man), native to that 
country. 

Wild D.e can bo and often have been 
tamed. In their natural state they liold 
ears and tail erect and do not bark. 
When tamed they will fawn, crouch, wag 
their tails, and lavisli affection upon the 
master in the manner of an ordinary 
domesticated D. 

THseases of Dogs. Distemper is an in¬ 
fections catarrh of the mucous membranes 
of the eyes and nose. It generally occura 
in D.s between the ag€>e of 1 and 2 years, 
but may atUu'k a D, at any age. The 
first signs are fevci’ishness, loss of appetite, 
and depression, (/omplleaticms may en¬ 
sue and the skin is sometimes attacked. 
Nourishing fo(Kl, such as gruel, milk, boef- 
tea, eggs, iniuced meat, etc., and careful 
nursing in a warm room are essential. 
The eyes should be frequently bathed in a 
solution of boraoio acid, creoUn, and water. 
Rabies (hydrophobia) is contagious and 
may be transmitted by means of a bite. 
The disease has often been prevented from 
spreading by muzzling every D. witldn a 
certain area, and is fortunutely unknown 
in the U.K. 'I’he symptoms, however, are 
set forth on the reverse of every licence 
form issued. Mange may bo common (or 
sarooptic) or follicular. The former, which 
is parasitic in origin, is veiry crontagious 
and spreads rapidly, the affected areas 
giving off an ofl'ensivo odour. It is 
treated by the application of sulphur 
ointment to the bare patches, the re¬ 
mainder of the coat being dusted with 
flowers of sulphur. Follicular mango does 
not spread so rapidly, the parasite bur¬ 
rowing under the skin. The D. is irritable 
and restless but does not scratch. It is 
treated by washing with sulphur soap, but 
in severe cases it may be necessary to 
shave the animal to expedite the cure. 
Emema, also known os surfeit, or blotch, 
is a non-contagious skin eruption usually 
caused by irregular feeding and unwise 
over-feeding, unclean conditions, or lack 
of exercise. Tiie best treatment is a 
change to a rational diet, scrupulous 


oloanliiioss, and plenty of fresh air and 
exerdse. Medicine must frequently be 
given internally, and the affected parts 
should be dressed. In all oases of serious 
canine illnesses a veterinary surgeon 
should be consulted. 

Lmt) as to Dogs. In the U.K. no person 
may keep a D. over G months old with¬ 
out a licence. The licence is obtainable 
at any post office, costing 7s. Qd., and 
must be lenewod annually. D.s used 
solely for tending sheep and cattle, and 
for leading the blind, may bo kept without 
a licence, certificates of exemption being 
obtainable from the commissioners of 
Inland Revenue. Anyone found keeping 
a dog not under these heads of exemption 
without a licence is liable to a penalty of 
£6. If a D. bites or attacks a person, on 
its second offence the owner is liable to an 
action for damages. The court may de¬ 
cide that such a D. should be destroyed. 
Dog-stealing, setting traps for D.s, in¬ 
juring or killing D.s, etc., are offences 
punishable undei- criminal law statutes. 
Stray D.s, if not taken into homes for tlie 
purpose, may bo adopted or sold, or de¬ 
stroyed by members of the police force. 
Accidental killing of a D. on the roads 
must be reported to the police. See F. 
Lupton, The Law Relcding to Doge, 
1888. 

Olossary of Technical Terms. Apple 
head^ a head rounded on top; blaze, a 
white mark or streak on the head; blue, 
applied to shades of grey; brisket, the 
front of the chest; brushy the tall—usually 
applied to collies or sbeep-D.s; butterfly 
fiose, a spotted noso; button ear, wheie the 
tips of the ears fall over, covering the 
orifice; cat foot, a romided, high-knuckled 
foot; chops, the pendulous undcrlixi of a 
bull-D.; cUMy, stoutly built; cobby, 
compactly built; couplings, the part of 
the body between the shoulder blades and 
the hip joints; cow hocks, hooks that turn 
in; dew claw, extra claw; dewlap, loose 
hanging skin luuier the throat; dish¬ 
faced, when the nose is turned up and 
higher than the muzzle at the stop; 
dudley nose, a yellowish nose; feather, the 
hair on the legs and toil; flag, the tail, 
usually of a setter; ftetvs, the hanging 
lips of a bloodhomid and of some other 
breeds; forearm., the part of the foreleg 
that extends from elbow to pastern; 
fnV/, long hair on the cliest; hare f(X}t, a 
long narrow foot, carried forward; haw, 
the red inside eyelid, sliowing in .St 
Rornards and bloodhounds; hn^lebones, 
the tops of the hip joints; leather, the 
skin of the ear; occiput, the bony lump 
at the back of the head; omrahtd, the 
upper teeth projecting beyoiul the lower; 
pastern, the part of the leg below the knee; 
pig eye, small, sunken eye; pig jaw, an 
exaggt^ration of overshot; pity, applied 
to a soft, woolly coat; roach back, an 
arched back; rose ear, where the tips turn 
back, showing the interior of the ear; 
septum, the div. between the nostrils; 
snipy, with a too pointed muzzle; stifles, 
the top joints of tho hind legs; stop, the 
indentation below the eyes; tulip ear. an 
erect ear; undershot, the lower teeth pro¬ 
jecting beyond the upper. 
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liag Shows and Clvbs. The first club in 
Engrlaud was formed by Lord Oi*ford in 
1776, at Marhaib Smoeth, near S waff ham. 
Though coursing meetings have been held 
since the time of Charles I, the first actual 
sliow took place in 1859 at Newcastie-on- 
Tyne, under the patronage of Mr Pape and 
Mr JShorthose. Sixty D.s were exhibited, 
and the sliow was so poiuilar that others 
vs ei o lield in tlie same year at lUmiingham 
and Edinburgh. Now that D.-breeding 
has become a lucrative businosa as inan^" 
as 500 shows have been held in the U.K.. 
in one year. The Kennel Club was 
founded in 1873 by S. E. Shirley, who held 
the position of president till his death in 
1904. This club has had an enormous 
influence in improving the condition of 
various breeds, and in promoting the wel- 
fai-e of D.s in general. It has been Instru¬ 
mental in putting a stop to cropping of 
cars (1889), to mutilating the membrane 
of the mouth, and in some cases to docking 
the tail. It controls the different shows, 
and practically rules the canine world. 
It defines the recognised breeds, and 
maintains a breed register. Its own 
show was hold in Oct. at the Crystal 
Palace until that place was burned dowm 
in 19,36, while anotlier famous 1). show— 
Cruft’s—is held annually at the Agricul¬ 
tural Hall, London. Other well-known 
clubs are the Ladies’ Kennel Association 
and the Westminster Kennel Club. Most 
breeds of D. have their own particular 
club, sucli as the London Bulldog Society, 
the Jlandic Dinmont Terrier Club, the 
Gaineket'pers’ Association of the United 
Kingdom, the Pomeranian Club, etc. 
The chief foreign and colonial chibs are 
La Soci6t<^ Centrale (Paris), the Italian 
Kennel Club, the American Kennel Club, 
and tlio South African Kennel Club. A 

D. is valued by its points, so many marks 
being assigned to each. For example, a 
bloodliound is valued thus: head, 20; ears 
and eyes. 15; legs and feet, 15; brick and 
ribs, 10; chest and shoulders, 10; colour 
and coat, 74; symmetry, 74; flews, 5; 
neck, 5; stern, 5; total, 100. D.s vary 
considerably in price, as much as £1500 
having been paid for a collie, and 1000 
guineas for a bulldog, A fox terrier has 
more than once fetched 500 guineas, and 
a pointer 200. Ladles’ toy D.s may be of 
great value, and have been sold for theii* 
weight in gold. 

Books on Dogs. Gkneral and Hi8- 
tokical: J. J. King, Sketches and Stiulies, 
Descriptive and Historical^ 1874; R. B. 
Lee, Modern Dogs, 1897; H. Compton, 
The Twentieth Century Dog, 1904; A. J. 
Dawson, Everybody's Dog Book, 1922; 
W. H. Miller, 7’7/e American Hunting Dog, 
1926; E. F. Daglish, 2'he Dog Owner's 
Guide, 1933, 1938; C. G. Trew, The Story 
of the Dog and his Uses to Mankind, 1940; 
0. L. B. Hubbard, 2'he Observer's Book of 
Dogs, 1945, and Working Dogs of the 
World, 1947; B. Vesey Fitzgerald (ed.). 
The Book of the Dog, 1948. Breeding : 

E. Mayhew, A. J. Sewell, and F. W. 
Cousens, Dogs and their Management, 
1910, 1934; R. Leighton, The Complete 
Book of the Dog, 1922, 1927; O. K. M. 
Ilollyer, Dog-Keeping and Breeding, 1920. 


Sickness; J. W. Hill, ManagemerU and 
Diseases of the Dog, 1900; L. Sewell, 
Canine Distemper, 1925; O. E. M. HoUyer, 
Dog Ailments, 1927; A. J, Sewell, The 
Dog's Medicine Dictionary/, 1932; M. H. 
Clark, First Aid to Dogs and Cats, 1941. 

Journals. Weekly, 2'he Field, 1853; 
Our Dogs, 1895; and The Dog World, 1919. 
Monthly, The Kennel Gazette, 1880, and 
Dogs, 1946. 

Dog-days (Dies Caniculares), the hot¬ 
test period of the year in the N. hemi¬ 
sphere, generally reckoned now from 
3 July to 11 Aug. X^arious dates, from 
3 July to 15 Aug., were assigned for the 
first of the D. by the Groc^ks and Roms., 
and various periods of duration from 20 to 
54 days. They were generally associated 
wdth the influence of Sirius, the ‘ dog-star, * 
and according to I'liny began with its 
heliacal rising on 19 July (Now Style). 
They were regarded by the ancts as the 
most unhealthy period of the year, and 
as being the direct cause of madness 
among dogs. 

Dog-fish, name given to any member of 
the Scyliorhinidae, a family of elasmo- 
branch fSslies. The species are marine, 
living all over the world in warm seas, and 
many fossil forms are found in the 
Jurassic and Cretaceous. There are 2 
small spineless dorsal 11ns, a distinct 
spiracle, no nictitating membrane; the 
mouth is inferior and the teetli are small. 
The females are oviparous and the egg 
cases are 4-sided ajid large; in habit the 
fishes are predacious. Scyliorhinus cant- 
cuius and Sc. maciUai us, the small-spotted 
and large-spotted D., are Brit, species of 
small size. 

Dog Licence, see Dog, Law as to Dogs. 

Dog-watch, nautical term. The first 
D. is from 4 p.m. to 6 p.m., and the 
second from 6 p.m. to 8 p.m. See Watch. 

Dog-whelk, popular name of Nassa 
rcticiilata, a Brit, gastropod mollusc; 
it is also applied to the near species of 
Purpura lapUlus, the dog-periwinkle. 

Dogbane, or Apocynum, a genus of 
Apocynac/^ao, of which A. cannabinum, 
the Canadian hemp, and A. androsaemi^ 
folium, or fly-trap, both grow In N. 
America, and are used in medicine. A. 
venetvm, I),, is native to S. Europe. 

Doge (Lat. dux, leader), former title of 
the chief magistrate of V’^enice, Genoa, and 
Amalfi. Tiie Ist Venetian 1)., Paolo Luoio 
Anafesto, was eltHjtod r. 097 to replace 
the former 7 triliunes. At first their 
pow'crs were largely undefined; their 
attempts to make the office hereditary 
were checked (1032) by a declaration that 
the election of a D. Consort (son with 
father) was illegal. The privs" councillors 
(consiglieri ducali) wore appointed instead. 
In 1172 the Great Council of 480 members 
was formed as a check on the D.s. Sebas¬ 
tian Ziani, the 1st D. chosen from the 
candidates of this council, introduced the 
custom of wedding the Adriatic by throw- 
mg a ring from the ship Bucentaur. 
Later a more elaborate method of seloctiou 
was devised, and inoreasiug restrictions 
were placed on the actual power of the D., 
who become more and more of a figure¬ 
head. The office disappeared on the fall 
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of the Venetian rep. (1797). The D.s of 
Genoa dated only from 1339. In 1528 
regtrictione were made on their power; 
in 1797, on Fr. occupation of Genoa, the 
oftice disappeared, and after a short 
restoration vanished for f?ood in 1804. 
In Amaltl D.s existed from 897 to 1350. 
The D.s pahioe (I’alazzo Duealo) at 
Venice is a Gothic building: of the 14th 
and 15th cents., and was a residence of 
the councillors and D.s. 

Doffffer (Dutch dofjger, codfish boat), 
vessel something like a ketch, with 2 
masts, and of about 80 tons’ burden, used 
In the cod and herring fishories in the N. 
Sea. 

Dogger Bank, extensive sandbank in 
the N. Sea, 50 m. from the nearest point 
on the Eng. cojist. The averag(? depth of 


naval authorities. See also Hbugoland 
Bight. 

Doggett, Thomas (d. 1721), actor, 6. 
Dublin, who made his first appearance In 
D’lirfey's JLo?;e for Money in London, 
1691. He was highly thought of, both 
for his acjting and his personal character, 
and was associated with Cibber and others 



however, as the founder of the prize of 
‘D.’s Coat and Badge’ in 1715, in honour 
of King George I’s accession. The prize 
consisted of a red coat with a large silver 
badge on the ami, and w'os competed for 
by Thames watermen who had completed 
their apprenticeship within the 12 months 
prior to the race. The race took place on 
1 Aug., and the course was from London 
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the water above it is from 10 to 20 fathoms, 
bnt in some places there is a depth of only 
6 fathoms. It is about 170 m. long by 
05 m. broad, and is a famous fishing 
ground, probably obtaining its name from 
the Dutch doaoer, a codfish boat. In 1781 
the S. end of the bank was the soono of an 
indecisive battle between tJie Eng. and 
Dutch fleets untler Adms. Hyde l*arker 
und Zoutirian. In 1904, during the 
Russo-Japanese war, a Russian fleet fired 
on the trawlei's on the D. li. The excuse 
given was that there were Jap. torpedo 
boats among the trawders. After a 
protest had been lodged a commission 
w'as aj)pointed, which ordered Russia to 
pay compensation to the familu?8 of the 
victims. In the First World War the 
Battle of D. H. was fought on 24 Jan. 
1915, between the Brit, and Ger. fleets, 
the former under the command of Adm. 
Sir David (later Earl) Beatty and the 
hitter under Adm. Hipper. As soon as 
Hipper saw Beatty’s fleet he made for 
Heligoland and the battle developed into 
a chase. The Ger. w'arship lUiieher was 
hit very early In the action and sank. 
The Seydlitz arid DerffLinger were also 
badly hit. The n silt of the fight was to 
impose the gi’oatest caution on the Ger. 
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Bridge to Chelsea. Money wms left to 
continue the prize, and the race is still 
held annually under modified conditions. 
A list of the winners has been kept since 
1791. 

Dogma (from Gk dokein, to seem good 
or true), a term now chiefly used la 
theology. The D. of a Gk assembly was 
merely its decree, or that which seemed 
right and proper. Originally an opinion 
stilted as a positive assertion, it came to 
mean a belief derived from authority, and 
especially doctrines of the Church. BTom 
uieauing the essential doctrines of 
Christianity os contained in the iScriptures 
or wTitings of the fathers, it developed the 
popular sense in English of ‘ assertion with¬ 
out proof. ’ On the Continent (Ger. Dogmen) 
it means ‘doctrine,’ with no censure 
implied, the soionce of D. having a 
separate profcssorsliip in the Protestant 
univs. of Germany. See C. G. A. Hor- 
nack. History of Dogma (trans.), 1895-6; 
R. Seeheig, Lehrbuch der Dogmenge- 
schichte, 1895“-192(); J. Tixeront, Histaire 
des dogmes^ 1912-14. 

Dogmatic Theology, the systematio 
statement of religious (and generally 
Christian) doctrine, considering eacn 
article of faith in connection with others 
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with which it is in apparent relation. It 
deals, that is to say, with the actual 
deposit of faith, and not with its relation 
to. and oifect on, tlie life of the believer. 
Neither does it deal with doctrine from the 
j^int of view of hist, and development. 
The terra did not come into jreneral use 
until the 17 th cent. Protestant divines 
used to call D. T. Thetic Theology and 
Positive Theology. The earliest period of 
Christian doctrinal statement, ahnost en¬ 
tirely apologretic, may be said to end with 
Orig:en, who sketched out the main plan of 
the science. In the 7th cent. D. T. was 
brought to the highest level it has attained 
among the Greeks by John Damascene, 
but In the Middle Ages it developed 
greatly in the W. Important W. names 
are those of Au^istlne, Anselm, Duns 
Scotus, and Thomas Aquinas. The 
Reformation produced many vols. of 
Protestant D. T., notably the work of 
Calvin, but thereafter Protestants showed 
themselves averse from D. T. until it was 
revived by the writings of Schweitzer and 
Karl Barth (q.v.). In the Anglican 
Church, with its deliberate comprehen¬ 
siveness and tolerance of divergent 
opinions, the study of theology has 
tended to be historical rather than 
dogmatic, but the Oxford Movement 
modiiced some dogmatic works, notably 
r. J. Hail’s Dogmcttic Theology in 10 vols., 
1907-22, and C. Gore’s Iteeonstrtwtion of 
Belief, 1920. D. T. is most highly 
developed in the Rom, Catholic Ohui'ch, 
notable ext>OTient8 of It in recent times 
being the Jesuits Tanquerey, 1920, and 
Lenherz, 1947, Pohle (tians. ITeussl, 
Pesch, 1920, and G. van Noort, 1918-26. 
D. T. is usiiaUy divided into the following 
7 Treatises or Tractates, following the 
Apostles’ Creed: (1) Concerning Faith (de 
Fide); (2) Concerning the Unity of God 
(de Deo Vno); (.3) Concerning the Trinity 
(de Deo Triru>); (4) Concerning Creation 
(<te Deo Creatore); (5) Concerning the 
mcarnation and Redemption (de Verho 
Incarnato et liedempiore et de Maria); 
(6) Concerning Grace and the Sacraments 
Deo Sanctificavte); (7) Concerning the 
Resurrection, Judgment, Heaven and 
Hell (de Deo liemuneratore). Cardinal 
Nexvman has proved to be one of the most 
formative influences in Rom. Catholic 
theology ill recent years, with his defence 
of the Development of Doctrine. l*re- 
flxed to works of D. T. are usually the 
treatises of Fundamental Theology, con¬ 
cerning Revelation, the Founts of 
Revelation (Scripture and tradition), and 
its recipient (the Church). Judaism has 
never developed a systematic theol<»gy. 
*It has always lacked the essential element 
for a Creedal religion, authoritative 
direction ond definition by a supreme 
ecclesiastical Body. Formulations of the 
cardinal tenets of Judaism have canied 
no greater weight than that imparted by 
the forms and scholarsliip of their 
authors.’ The ‘doctrinal element never 
crystallised into fixed phraseology or 
rigid dogma* (E. G. Hirscli, ‘Articles of 
Faith,* Jewiah Encyclopaedia). See J. 11. 
Newman, An Essay on tfte Development of 
ChHMian Doctrine, 1845; W. G. T. Shedd. 


History of Christian Doctrine^ 1881; A, 
Lecerf (trans. by Leigh Hunt), An 
Introduction to Jlefonned Dogmaiic TheO' 
ioflr?/(1870). 1948. 

Dogs, isle of. Poplar Marshes, or Mill- 
wall, riverside dist. in the bor. of Poplar, 
E. London. It contains the W. India 
Docks. The 2 main settlements are 
Mlllwall (q.v.) on the W. side and (yUbitt 
Tn in the SE. It Is actually a peninsula; 
the origin of the name is not known. 

Dog*s Mercury (Mercurinlis perennis), 
weed of the Spurge family (Enpbor- 
biaceae), with creeping root-stock and 
erect unbranehed stem bearing male and 



female fiowt'rs on separate planis. Al- 
Ihougli poisonous it wjis formerly used in 
medicine. 

Dog’s-tail Grass, see CrNOBUiUJH Ckih- 

TAT178. 

Dog’s-tooth Violet, or h.ryfhrnniurn dens 
canis, a species of Liliaceae which grows in 
a mild climate, and In Ib itain is often used 
for bordem. The bnlb has a toothed 
appearance, and the fiowera are violet- 
coloui’od; hence the name of the plaiit. 

Dogstar, see Sifuuh. 

Dogtooth Ornament, in archittjcture, an 
ornamental moulding much used in 
medieval buihling from Late Norman to 
Early Decorated, a,iid cut In ])rojecting 
teeth. In later architectiuo the ‘dog¬ 
tooth* frequently becoimis a 4-leaved 
flower with the centre projecting, e.g. in 
Elgin Cathedral. 

Dogwood, name given to Cornm 
sanguinea, deciduous slitub, native to 
Britain and Europe. Black 1). is Fran- 
gula alnus. See (;ohnus. 


Hungarian 

pianist and composer, 6. Pozsony, first 
studied In his home tn and from i893 at 
the Royal Hungarian Academy of Music 
in Budapest. Ho produced a svinphony 
in 1897 and appeared as pianist in BerUn 
a-nd Vienna, visited England in 1898, and 
the U.tS.A. in 1899. He was piano prof. 
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ki iu 1908-13, but retiirneil to 

BiutapoHt, whew bo became director of 
tlio ikJiwei’Vfitory in 1919, of the H«n- 
jrariaii Hadlo In 1931, and of the Hbrh 
8cho(d of Mnsic in 1934. He left Hungrar> 
for political reasons iu 1948 and settled 
tirrtt in Argrentina and then in Florida. 
His works include 3 oi:>era8, a ballet, 
cJioral music, 3 symphonies, and a suite 
in F Hharp minor for orchestra, a piano 
and a violin concerto. Variations on a 
Narsrry So7in for piano and orchestra 
(ills most i)opular work), chamber and 
piano inusic, and some son^fs. 

Dohrn. Felix Anton (1840-1908), Ger. 
zooioKist, *. Stettin. In 1870 he founded 
tiic frreat zoologrical station at Naples, 
which within 10 years became one of the 
most noted scliools and laboratories of 
natural science in ti)e world, and was the 
model for many later ones. D.’s early 
studies were almost entirely concerned 
witli insects, and his later with marine 
Lnv(*rtebrate8. He produced many valu¬ 
able natural science works, including 
Ur»/trun{j dcr WirbHtie.re,, 1875; Studien 
znr (Jraesoh ichti’. des JVirOcliierkdrpers, 
1882; and IHe PatUopoden des Golf a von 
Nmpel, 1881. 

Doiran, Battle of. One of tin* surprises 
of the First World War was the Allied 
offensive on tlie Mac'edonian front in Sept. 
1918. Tlic new Allied Gommaiider-in- 
(!hief, tlie Fr. Gen. d’E8pei*ey (U-v.), 
planned this attack lminediat<*ly lie as- 
Himied command. The Hulgarian Army 
occupied strong positions on the heights to 
the W. of Lake Doiran, from wtiicli they 
dominated their oppouents. After a 
preparatory bombardment the Brit, 
forces attacked the ‘P’ ilidge on 18 Sept., 
wldlst Gk troops attacked Doiran Hill. 
After severe lighting Gen. Sir George 
Milne, ooinraanding the Brit, and Gk 
forces, gained Petite Oourfmne, Doiran tn, 
and the lower slopes of (irandc (-ouronno. 
On 21 Sept., on the Vardar front, the 
i’raiico-Serbian offensive had i*eiW5hed the 
line Gradista-Boshava-Di^ojil and the 
heights of Porta doniinatiag the Varda, 
thus turning the flank of tlie enemy on the 
Brit, front and cutting his communica¬ 
tions. This forced the Bulgarians to re- 
tiiMit on the Doiran front. By 22 Sept, 
the Bulgarians wci’c in full retreat in 
great disorder on a front of IhU m. This 
collapse of Bulgaria exposed Turkey to 
atta<'k on its W. flank and compelled it to 
cease offensive operations. Tlie remain¬ 
ing forces of the (Xmtral Powers were now 
exposed to attjick from the E., a factor 
wliicli contributed to their decision to 
coMclnde an armistice, 

Dola Sequanorum, see Dolk. 

Dolabella, Publius Cornelius, Rom. 
gen. and Inisband of Cicero’s daughter, 
Tullia; b. c. 70 »r, and one of the most 
notorious profligates of his age. Soon 
after the outbreak of civil war ho irans- 
ferixid his allegiance from Pompey to 
Caesar, with whom he fought at Pharsalus 
(48), and later in Africa and Spain. On 
(kiesar’s death D. seized the consulship 
and sided vvitli Brutus and liis fellow 
conspirators. Bribed by Antony, he 
once again changed sides and accepted the 


pwv. of Syria. IlaTing plundered the 
cities of Greece and A«la on his way tbeve, 
he murdei-ed Trebonins, proconsul -of Asia, 
who hod denied him admission to Brayrna. 
Cassius was sent to take his place, and 
besieged him in Laodioea. To avoid 
capture D. ordered one of ids soldiers to 
kill him (43 bc). 

Doloe, Lodovico (1508-68), It. author, 
Venice, where he worked for the publisher 
Giollto. Besides translating or para¬ 
phrasing the classics, he produced 
(among other original pieces) UAretino, a 
dialogue on painting, 1557, which has been 
ed. by D. Chmipoli, 1912. 

Dolci (Dolce), Carlo, or Carlino (1616- 
1686), Florentine painter chiefly of re¬ 
ligious subjec^ts, pupil of Jacopo Vignall. 
He also painted portraits of the Imperial 
family at the Emperor’s court. Among 
his best works are: ‘St. Andrew praying 
before his Gruciftxion’ (Pitti Gallery), 
1646; the *St. Cecilia* (Dresden) and *Bt. 
Veronica’ (Dulwich); but a pathos near to 
sentimentality mars his work. 

Dol-de-Bretagne, Fr. tn in deijt of lUe- 
et-Vilaine, 14 m. from St Male. The level, 
fertile diet,, Marais de Dol, is protected 
from the sea’s inundations by a dyke, 22 
m. long, built in the 12th cent. 1). has a 
fine 13ih-cont. cathedral of granite, with 
good glass, sculptures, and 2 fine porches. 
In 1793 the Vendeans defeated the 
republicans here. Pop. 4800. 

Doldrums, regions of calms or light 
winds, heavy rains and thunderstorms, 
situated in equatorial seas. They follow 
the sun’s ann. changes of declination but 
to a smaller degrt^e, being never more 
than 5° N. or 8. of their mean positions. 
See Wind. 

Dole (anct Dola Sequanorum), Fr. tn. 
cap. of an arron., in the dept of Jura, on 
the Dotibs and the Hliino and Rhfine 
canal. It was known to the Roms., and 
was the cap. of Franche-C’omt6 (q.v.) 
before being displaced by Besanoon. It 
faces the heights of the forest of Chaux, 
on a vine-clad slope. There are many 
fine public buildings, and some old houses 
iu the style of the Sp. Renaissance. 
Pasteur (q.v.) was b. hero. There are 
iron and cupper foundries, and machines 
and chemicals are manuf. Pop. 18,250. 

Dole: 1. A colloquial rather than oiticlai 
term which came into general use in 
Great Britain during the years that fol¬ 
lowed the end of the First World War. It 
denoted the out-of-w’ork donation paid 
to ex-sorvdec workers from 1919. This 
allowance varied from 20s. to 29s. for men 
and from 15s. to 25s. for women. In 
1920 the difliculty and coat of having 2 
separate systems of allowances for unem¬ 
ployment in operation side by side led to a 
new Act, which repealed all previous legis¬ 
lation and placed all unemployed persons 
on the same level. Se-e also National 
Inhohance. 

2. In Scots Criminal Law, means a 
corrupt and evil intention proved or 
assumed to exist. It is assumed in ‘ such 
circumstantH's aa indicate a ('orrupt and 
malignant disposition, a heart contemp¬ 
tuous of order and i-egardless of social 
finty. ■ 
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Doleriti^ ;$^^arso*p:Falned basaltic rock 
used for ^ad^endinir and kerbstones. It 
consists W angite and plaprloclase felspar 
with tho^ addition of olivine in some 
variotiea,- l*nd of quartz in others. 
Variable dharititles of hornblende, apatite, 
and biotlte are often present. 

Dolet, Etienne (1509-46), Fr. Renais¬ 
sance scholar, b. Orleans; set up a printing 
press In 1542, and was sev. times arrested 
for publishing heretical works. In 1544 
he was imprisoned for heresy; burned 
in the Place Manbert, 1546. JSee life by 
Chassaigiie, 1931. 

Dolgelley, urb. dist. and co. tn of 
Merioneth, N. Wales. Tt is situated at 
the base of Cader Idris, on the Afon 
Wnion, 230 m. from London. In the 
neighbourhood is the Parliament House, 
in which it is said Owen Glen dower held a 
parliament in 1404. Doloelley beds are a 
series of rooks of the Upper (Cambrian 
system wall exposed near D. and Hlaenau 
Ffestiniog and consisting of slates and 
shales (‘.ontaining characteristic trilobitos. 
Pop. 2508. 

Doll, figure in the shape of a human 
being, used its a child's toy. Various 
derivations have been suggested of which 
‘idol* is the most probable. Otbei*s are 
Norse doul, woman, and the name 
‘Dorothy.’ D.s date from very anct 
times, and wer*e ciommon in Egypt, Greece, 
and Horne. Early primitive xrooplo de¬ 
lighted in rude images carved out of wood 
or bone. To tlie Negro a D. has a magi('al 
eignificance, and may be regarded 
variously as a mascot, a votive ofTering, or 
an idol. Wooden D.s were introduced 
Into England from the Netherlands, and 
were called F’landers babies, or simply 
‘ children's babies. ’ Since then the niuiiuf. 
of D.s has greatly advanced, and the stiff 
wooden D. has been 8uper8ed(*d by the 
stuffed sawdust D., with composition or 
wax head. Its features became nurro and 
more rf?ali8tic. Hair was substituted for 
painted ringlets, joints were made, and 
wire mechanism introduced so that the I), 
could bo made to close its eyes and utter 
sounds. See Lesley Gordon, A Pageant of 
Dolls, 1948. 

Dollar, huig:!! in Clackmannanshire, 
SooUaJid» 6 m. NE. of Alloa. It has an 
academy, founded in 1818, and endowed 
by Capt. John McNab (1732-1802). An 
object of interest is the ruin of Castle 
Campbell. Pop. 1500. 

Dollar (derived from the Ger. thaler), 
applied especially to the unit of the 
monetary system of the U.S.A. and 
Canada. It was brought into common 
use in the U.S.A. about 1794. The Act of 
1837 estab. the silver coin containing 
371'2S grains of silver, 41*25 of alloy, 
total weight being 412*5 grains. Before 
that time the weight was 416 grains. 
Under the Act of 1873 trade D.s of 420 
grains (378 grains silver, 42 alloy) were 
coined for the purpose of export to China 
and other Asiatic regions, not legal tender 
at home. There are paper as well as 
silver D.s. The D. mark S is written 
before the number, a sign whose deriva¬ 
tion is much disputed. A D. (approxi¬ 
mately Is.) contains 100 cents. Silver 


half and quarter D.s, and dimes (10 cents), 
are Issued; also ‘nickel’ 5-cent pieces and 
bronze cents. A gold coin of similar value 
(25*8 grains in weight—23 *22 grains of 
gold, 2 *58 of alloy) was used from 1849 
to 1889. Thougli declared the standard 
of value in TT.vS.A. in 1900, gold coinage 
has been prohibited by the Gold Reserve 
Act of 30 Jan. 1934, and silver D.s have 
been minted only irregularly. The Brit, 
double florin (lirst struck 1887, now 
obsolete) about equalled a D. By 1600 
the word u as common in England for the 
Ger. thaler, a silver coin of varying value 
current from the lOth cent., and was 
especially used later for that w(wth 3 
marks (2s. lid.). It is somotimes used 
roughly as a slang term for crown (os,). 
The par values of the currencies of 
member nations of the International 
Monetary Fund have been announced, 
since 1946, in terms of gold as a common 
denominator or in terms of the U.S. 1). of 
the weight and tineness in cIToot on 
1 July 1944. Sec also MetroL oiiY. 

Dollar Diplomacy, in Amer. politics, a 
term spcicially nssociated with tlie Taft 
administration, 1908'13. Tt means a 
systematic effort by the Dept to 

Indp Amer. cap. to flow into areas abroad 
■which it would not otherwise cnt(T. Taft 
and his secretary of state, Philander (!. 
Knox, pursiuHl the 1). D. most ac^tively in 
the Far E., tlidr chi(‘f motive being to 
promote trade and safe cap. investment, 
and a minor mf>tive being to strengthen 
Uhineso T><»Utica.l integrity. In Theodore 
Hoosev(‘lt’s administration the Amer. 
consul-g(meral at Mukden, apprehensive 
of Jap. penetration, came to tlio conclu¬ 
sion that if America put morti money Int^o 
the Far E. she could more easily maintain 
the i[)olicy of the Open Door. The econo¬ 
mic motive was also dominant in the 
application of 1). I), to Central America, 
though a political purpose, the safe¬ 
guarding of the J^anama <;anal route, was 
also served. Knox thought that if Amer. 
cap, flowed intf> Nicaragua and Honduras 
through Aurt. bankers, traders, and rail- 
roa.<l builders that would offset a,ny 
possibility of European interf(3ronce on 
the plea of economic depression ami 
Unancial instability. When Woodrow 
Wilson became ])residont (1913) be 
explicitly repudiated D. D. He him¬ 
self, however, maintained it both in 
China and Nicaragua, co-oporating with 
the bankers; but it has betm generally 
condemned from his time, and since tlie 
Firat World War is no more than a 
memory. iUnisult A. Noviiis, America in 
World Affairs, 1942. 

Dollfuss, Engelbert (1892-1934), Aus¬ 
trian statesman, b. Texing. He studied 
law at Vienna Univ., served with distinc¬ 
tion in the First W'orld War, and, entering 
jiolltics, soon became leader of the 
Christian Socialists. In 1932 he beciuno 
chancellor, and sot himself tn restore 
Austrian economic stability. Though 
opposed to the Nazis, D. used methods 
not dissimilar from theirs in his campaign 
against the social democrats, accepting 
help from Starhembei-g’s Ifeimioehr, 
1 here was an unsuccessful Socialist 
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attempt on his life in 1933, and an 
unsucKJOSsfiil Socialist nivolution early In 
1934, after which roproHcntative g'ov. in 
Axustria was abolisliod by J). and a type 
of ‘corporate state’ estab. In .Inly 1934, 
however, I), wjis assassinated by the 
Nazis in the chancellery in Vienna. 

Ddiling^er, Johann Joseph Ii^naz von 
(1799-1890), (ler. (;!'iitholic theolo^an. b. 
Bamhcrar, Bavaria. Ho was ednc. at the 
gyninasiiini and nnh'. at ^\’hrzbnrgr, and 
in 1822 was ordained priest. After lec- 
turinjf for :> yi'ars in the Lyceum at 
AsohaiTefihurf? (1823-0), 1). was appoitited 
to the chair of eceles. hist, and law at 
Munich. Tt has ^fonerally been assumed 
that durinp: tlie early part of his career he 
was an ardent champion of llltrainon- 
tanisni in tlernniny, thoiajh even as a 
younjar man his views were by no Tiieans 
narrow. He was a friend of the lenders of 
the Oxford Tractarian inovemont— 
PuBoy, Hope Scott, Manninp:, and others— 
and wrote vehcniontly ai^ainst Protes¬ 
tantism in Dir lirfnrnmiiott^ 18 HI, and 
Lvthrr, IH.M. His a isit to Thane. 18.'»7, 
worked a prreat alt (‘ration in his opinions. 

In 18fil he d('liv(.i‘(‘d certain lectun'S at 
Munif'h in wiii(;li la^ (h'elared his ludief 
that tlie profrresH of the Horn. C’atholic 
Chiireii did Tint d(‘pend on the tempond j 
8overeif.:rd y cf the Pope. He auBwered 
his assailants in Kirrhr uvd Kirrhrv, I Shi, 
and Dir. Dapj^ffdftchi drff M iKrlnJfrrs, 18(13. 

In 18(54 JMus 1x issued Ids *S3///oha.s con- 
demniip’’ certain current phll(>Hophie 
eysttrns, ^^)^eh vva-s r(‘plied to anony¬ 
mously by lh<^ pub. of Javuft, uiitten by 
r>. in eollal)oraii<*n with Huber and 
Friedrich. WIkmi in 1870 the Vatican 
Council defined the doctrine of papal 
infullildlilV, P. headc''! a protest, and in 
1871 addi'cssed Ids farnosiH hdter to the 
Archbishop of .Murdci), in \\ Idoh he refused 
to accept the <loclrin(\ He was oxcoui- 
municat(‘d. hut sov. of llic Icjuiing' univs. 
of E'liropt? <'.v'pr<’<s<‘d thcinstdvcs in his 
favour by contojrinK on him honorary 
decrees, Hnriru? th(‘ latter years of his 
life lie end(‘avoured to hriipj: about a 
union of tlie (diristian (;hur<*hcH which do 
not belomc to the Rom. t’ommunhm. He 
was elected a pn^flident of the Munich 
Academy in 1873. His later pubs, include 
Quellrnirrrk zur i JesrUichir drs KonzHs von 
Trint, 1876: and Stndirs in Kuropeon 
Uistory (Eiif?. trails,), 1800. See Lord 
Acton, ' Ddllinjfcr's Historical Work* (in 
Eng. Jlisbtrical firvinr, vol. v), 1890; and 
life by .1. Friedrich, 1899 -1901. 

Dollman, John Charles (IS.'il-lOSi), 
painter. His most famous luctures are 
‘The Hunter,’ 1911, and a mnch earlier 
one, ‘Les Miscrables, ’ 1880, wliieh is now 
In the London Museum. His ‘A Very 
Gallant Gtmtleman.’ 1914, a memorial to 
Capt. Oates who pi rlshed with ^(^ott in the 
Antiarctic, is in the Cavalry Club. D. had 
plcturoa in the Royal Academy almost 
without a break for 60 yeaT*s. 

Dollond, John (1706-61), London op¬ 
tician, b. Spitalfields, by trade a silk 
weaver. He studied nuithenwititJS, tis- 
tronomy, and optics, and was also a grood 
linguist. In 1752 he became a practical 
optician in partnoi'ship with bis son. 


Dolmetsch 

Peter, founding the well-known ftrm of 
Dollond & Co., Ltd in St I»aul’s Church¬ 
yard, In 17.58 his treatise on the dis¬ 
persion of liglit, pub. ill Philosophical 
Transoclionjt, won him the Copley medal 
from the Royal Soidety. Its result was 
his invention of the achromatic telescopic 
Ho also invented tlie heliometer (q.v.), and 
in 1761 was tdecled F.R.S. 

Dolman (Turkisli dolanmn), originally a 
long, loose garment with narrow sleeves. 
It was worn usually by the Turks, and 
was tfie name of the uniform jacket worn 
by hussars. In the second half of the 
19th cent, a close-fitting jacket called a 
!)., which had sleeves cut in one piece 
with the hack. (*ame into fashion for ladies’ 
wear. 

Dolmen, a word of uncertain though 
pcrliap.s (fornish flcrivatioii, which was at 
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one time more widely used than at 
presimt in antiqnarian circles to denote a 
mcgalithic sttuidure eonsisting i)f 3 or 
more large uprights eapped by a horizontal 
stone, 'riio tenn is still commonly used 
in Treland, whore there are very many 
examples. Many occur also in Wales and 
C'Ornwall and in France; current archaeo¬ 
logical opinion I'cgards them fis tlio liuriul 
chambers of chambei'ed-tombs and pas¬ 
sage-graves of the Neolithic period, 
iwealed by the denudation of the covering 
grave-mound. 

Dolmetsoh, Arnold (1858-1940), Fr. ex¬ 
pert on old musical instrumeuts and their 
music; h. Le Mans, Studied violin under 
Vieuxtemps in Brussels and at the Royal 
College of Music, lamdon. Collected and 
repaired t)ld instruments and learned to 
play them. He was at (Whickering fac¬ 
tory, Bostim, U.S.A., 1902-9, and later 
luul a dei»t in Guve^au factory, Paris, 1911- 
1914, whei-e he made clavichords and 
harpsichords; returned to England, 1914, 
and equipped a workshop at Haslemere, 
SuiTcy, whei*e ho arrangtud periodical 
festivals of old music. He made, and re¬ 
vived the playing of, most instruments of 
the 15th to the 18th cents. Supporting 
these activities was a ‘ Dolmetsch Founda¬ 
tion.' Pub.: Sdect English Songs and 
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DiaUpffUdfi of Svxi^^tdh and. Semnteenfh 
CeMurien^ 1912; 2Vw» J nierpreiathm of the 
Muific pf the Se^nieenth and Eiohteentii. 
Venturiee, 191/), new ed. 1944. Wis third 
wife, Mabel D. (b. 1874), and all his 
children, including’ the sons Rudolph 
11906-42) and Carl {b. 1911), followed him 
in his onterpriBe. 

Dolo, It. tn in Venelo (q.v.), on the 
Brtmta (q.v.), 13 m. W. of Venice. Pop. 
8000. 

Dolomieu, D6odat Guy Sylvain-Tan- 
ordde Gratet de (1750-1801), a famous 
geologist and mineralogist of Dolomieu, 
Isf^re, Ki*aTK;e. Early a member of the 
Order of Malta, he killed a knight of his 
galley in a duel (1768), but the death- 
sentence was revoked by the grand 
master, and 9 months’ imprisonment 
mibstitnted. D. soon left the army to 
study science'. In 1783 ho pub. Voyope 
aux ilee de Lljxnd ; in 1784 stuaies on earth¬ 
quakes; and in 1785 appeared memoirs on 
basalt and the mineral ‘doh)niitc* (named 
after him, 1791). He became prof, of 
geolog>" at the School of Mines, 1796, and 
f)anhoiiton’s sucjcessor at the Natural Hist. 
Mnscnim, 1800. In 1798 I), was on the 
soientifle staff which accoin])an!ed Bona¬ 
parte’s expedition to Egypt, Returning 
for hmlth reasons, 1799, he wjis im- 
ptisonod at Taranto, and only released 
after the battle of Mai'engo, 1801. Other 
works are M&nujire^ mir Its ties Ptmees, 
1788; DemUr voyage dam les Alpcji, 1802; 
Philosophie minerhdoQiqtiet 1802 (partly 
written in prison). 

Dolomite, common mineral crystallising 
in rhorabohedra and consisting of car¬ 
bonates of calcium and magnesium. It 
has a hardness of 34 to 4, and a sp. gr. of 
2-8, and is therefore harder and heavier 
than caleite. The crystals are usually 
white in colour, and have curved faces, 
some vai’icties being almost spherical. 
Tlio term I), is also applied to rocks con¬ 
taining that mineral. Such rocks ai*e 
common to every geological formation 
both in the Old World and in the New. 
They seldom contain fossils and are often 
found in the neighbourhood of rock salt 
and gypsum. Meny of the 1). rocks of 
Britain are esteemed as building stone. 
The Houses of Parliament wore built with 
D. from Bolsover, in Derbyshire; other 
localities are Notts (ManstUdd stone) and 
Durham. D.s are common in the AIt>s, 
and a dist. in the S. Tyrolese Alps, much 
favoured by tourists, is known by that 
name. 

Dolomites, The, mountainous dist. in 
The S. Tyrolese A1t>s, N. Italy. It is 
chiefly compo8(id of magnesiau limestone, 
where tiie rise in most fantastic 

fomis find shapes, and arc streaked by 
veins of wonderful vivid colourings. The 
blghest peak is tiie Marraolata, 10,972 ft, 
i)Ut other much more typical T>eaks are the 
Sorapiss, the Oimon della Pala, the 
Langkogol, the Pelmo, Drei Zirmen, and 
Rosengarten. 

Dolon-Nor, or Lama-Miao, tn of Inner 
Mongolia. It is sitiiared 165 m. N. of 
Peking, and is noted for the maniif. of 
brass and iron iiiols, vases, bells, etc. It 
is a cH 3 Titre of trade for E. Mongolia. 


There are immei'ous ruins and Buddhist 
temples in the neighbourhood. Pop. 
30,000. 

Dolores: 1. ( Ut y, cap. of D, dist., 
Buenos Aires T>rov., Argentina. 127 m. 
from Buenos Aires city. D. is an agrio. 
centre, with dairying and other industries. 
Pop. 14,409. 

2. (;ity of Seriano dept, Uruguay, ariv. 
port on San Salvador R., shipi)ing grain. 
Pop. 11, .500. 

3. Or D. Hidalgo, city of (jiianajuato 
state, Mexico, on the central Mexic^an 
plateau at an altitude of 6230 ft, ohiotly 
occupied in a^n’iciilturo and pottery¬ 
making. It is famous for the call to arms 
((frito de Dolores) by whitOi M. Hidalgo 
started the liberation of Mexico on 
16 Sept. 1810, the day still celebrated as 
independence day. Pop. 6000. 

Dolphin, popular name of various 
species of tofdhed cetucoaus of the 
Delphinidae, which family also includes 
the porpoises. D.s are liistinguished from 
the latter in that tlio snout is beaked. 
In fact D.s c.omprise all members of the 
Delphinidae ox(X*pt the porx>oiscH and the 
larger species, siaOi as the killer and the 
beluga. Among the niimcnms species of 
D.s there are: the common D., Delphinua 
delphis, found in schools ovt'r much of the 
temperate and tropical ocean; Kisso’s D., 
(Grampus yriseus', riv. D.s such as the 
Irawadi D., Orcdla brrrirosiris, and the 
Amazonian D., Jnia ge/iffrrnsiH: and the 
bottle-nosed D., Tursiops frunrotm. D.s 
feed mainly on squid and fishes and Tiiost 
are active creatures cu[)able of good turns 
of speed. Recent studies liavo shown 
that certain D.s emit a wid»^ range of 
sounds, some in the 8UT>ersonic register. 
There are also llsiies kTiown as D.s, those 
being of the species Co'ryphfuma hippuraa, 
a beautiful oceanic fish wliieh preys on 
flying-fishes. 

Dolphin, The, see Dkli'HINTts. 

Dom, 14,942 ft, the highest mt entirely 
in Swiss ter. It rises between the valleys 
of Siwis and Zermatt, in tlie canton of 
Valais. First ascent hy the Bov. .1. L. 
Davies in 1858. 

Domagk,Gerhard, (1895- ) Ocr. chemist, 
b. Lagow, Brandenburg, attached to the 
Bayer (.\>mpany at Ellierfeld. He intro¬ 
duced into medicine JTontosil (1935), the 
first drug containing snip ban ilamide, 
Thioseniicarbazono (for treatment of 
tuberculosis) and other drugs, ilis re¬ 
sults are due to an extension of the 
method developed by Ehrlich (q.v.), but 
lie tried the effects of a series of dyes on 
bacteria in the body, irresT)ective of their 
effects on ba('.toria outside the body. 
Awarded Nobel prize for inediciTio in 1939. 

Domat, or Daumat, Jean (1625-96), Er. 
jurist, was the author of Ijois cimles dam 
leAir ordre nature!, 1689, and lx droit pub- 
lif/ue, 1697. This work, which earned for 
D. a pension of ^2000 from Louis XIV, is 
still regarded as a ralnable and authori¬ 
tative ti'eatisc on the scient'c of law, all 
law being considerod a deveJoxmient from 
princii>los of etliies. Wlien Pfiscal died I), 
took car(> of his xnivate mamise/ripts. 

DomaRWe (Ger. Taus), (Czechoslovak tn 
in the region of Plzen (q.v.). It has an 
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©ngrineerinff industry. In tills dist. in 
medieval times lived tlie Doffs’ Heads, 
whose task it was to gnmrd the passes 
throiijirb the W. Forest of Boliomia (q.v.). 
Pop. 7300. 

Dombasle, Fr. tn in the dept of Meurthe- 
et-Mosello. It is important for the 

f trodnrtion of soda and its derivatives. 
»op. 8300. 

Dombes, (list, in Franco, formerly part 
of Bnrmindy, now in the dept of Ain. It 
was very swampy, hut has been extensively 
drained. The cap. w.is Trevonx. 

Dombrowski, Jan Henryk (1 TTia-1818), 
Polish laitriot and {general, b. Iderszowioe, 
Cracow. From 1702 to 1791 he took part 
in the Polls)) canijmitfns aprainst Russia 
and Prussia, Kuininp: distinction durim? the 
siege of Warsaw nndcM" Kosciusko. In the 
It. cami)aign ho was conspicuous for his 
bravery at the Trebhia (1799). With the 
div. of Poles he had oi-ganisod for Napo¬ 
leon in 1800 he commanded in the Polish 
campaign of 1809, and tluring tlie fatal 
march on IVloscow in 1812 was wounded 
whilst crossing the Beresina. For liis 
reorganisatkm of the I’olish forces he was 
appointed cavalry-general in the new 
kingdom of Pola?Ki (18la). 

Dome, a, convex roof, of ajiproxinjately 
hemisiduah'.ai fonn, over a. suuare, 
octagonal, or circular sr>acc in a building. 
D.s may be constructed of stone, brick, 
concrete, reinforced concrete, liollow 
tiles, timber, steel, or aiuminium framing; 
and may bo covert>d externally wit h lead, 
copper, etc. I^'or ideal visual etfcct, a 
hemispherical D. is satisfactory inU*rnaIly, 
but needs to ho steep^a* than a hemisphere 
externally, or it appeal's insignilicaut. 
Hence, eoHain D.s arc of double (c.g. 
St 1 Voter’s, Romo(ilg.,C, p. 4.7i))) or even of 
triide constniction (e.g. St Piiiil’s, 
London (fig.. I)), where the heavy atone 
lantern is carried by a bride cone, en¬ 
tirely concealed between th.e outer and 
inner l).s, the former beifig of timlier 
framing covered with lead, and the latter 
of brickwork 18 in. thick). Ihs were used 
by the Assyrians many centuries nr. but 
the first important historical example is the- 
Pantheon at Rome, c. ad 112, of brick and 
conci'c^te, 142 ft (5 in. in diameter (fig., A), 
The famous i;yy:antii\e 1). of St Sojilna at 
Istanbul, ad /hi? a<')2, is of brick, 107 ft 
in diameter (fig., P). 

In bsla.triic architectmti (q.v.l, and in 
India both before and after the Muslim 
conquest, P.s were largely used for 
mosques and tombs, ''riiougb sddoin i 
foimd in Romanesque or llothic ardiit<ec- I 
ture, the use of the 1>. was reintroduced | 
after the Renaissance, l^'amous examples 
are Hrnnellcschi’s steep I). (1420-34) at 
Florence Cathedral; Rramnnte’s beautiful 
little tempi,etto (1002-10) adjoining St 
Pietro in ISTontorio at Rome; and 4 
buildings at Thiris—the Sorbonne (1635- 
1649), 40 ft diameter; the VaJ-de-Graeo 
(1645-50), 56 ft diameter; the Invalides 
U706), 91 ft diameter; and the Ihmth^on 
(1757-90), 69 ft diameter. Among more 
modern examples ar<5 the D. over the 
Brit. Museum Reading Rooin, London 
(1857), 140 ft diameter; the extraordinary 
stone I). over the churct) at Musta in 


Maltii (1864), J18 ft diajneter; and the 
aluraliiium ‘Dome of Discovery* at the 
1951 Exhibition In London, 365 ft dia¬ 
meter, demolished in 1953. 

Dome of the Rock, see Om.vr, Mosquk. 

Domeniohino, Domenico Zampreri 
(1581-1641), It. painter of the Bolognese 
school, pupil of Oalvaert and the Carraeci. 
A friend of Albaiii, he visited with him 
Parma, Modena,, and Reggio to study 
Correggio and Parmigiano, later joining 
him at Romo. Cardinal Agucchi was his 
first patron, and employed him in Ids 
palace. D. helped Annibale Carracci at 
the Farnese, and painted ‘The Death of 
Adonis’ from his own designs. He 
j>a4ntcd frescMXM for Cardinals Borghese, 
Fai'ncse, and .Mdobrandiui. He should 
be judged cliiefiy by liis frescoes, and 
undoubtedly stands high among It. 
paintom. Some of the best are the sc^ries 
at the liawiiian Abbey of Grottaferrata. 
His famous oil painting, ‘The Last Com¬ 
munion of St Jerome,’ was judged by 
Poussin next best in Home to llaphaoi’s 
‘The Transfiguration.’ In 1617 be re¬ 
turned to Bologna disgusted by the jeal¬ 
ousy of rivals, but was in Rome again in 
1621. In 1630 he went to Naples to 
docfuate the (k»T>ella del Tosoro. Uis 
fame roused much envy among the catab. 
painters there, and it was suspected that 
he was poisoned. Among Ids works are: 
‘'rbe Flagelljitlon of St Andrew,’ 1608; 
frescoes of the lives of St Nilus and St 
Bartholomew. 1609-10; frescoes of St 
(k^cilia (St Luigi do' Francesi, Homo); ‘ The 
Four Evangelists’ (St Andrea dtdla Valle); 
‘Diana and }»er Nymphs’; ‘The Sybil of 
Cumae’ (Borghose Palace); ‘The Repose 
of Venus’; ‘Diana and Actaoon’ (Pitti, 
Floi'eiice); ‘TIjo Angel and Tobins,’ ‘St 
George and the Dragon’ (landscapf^s, 
Natiminl Gallery, London); ‘Moses and 
the Bnrning Bush.* ‘Combat of Hercules 
and Acheloiis.’ ‘The Triumph of Love’ 
(Louvre); ’St. .Tohn in a Vision'; ‘Time 
Trampling on Youth,’ His portrait of 
Cardinal (’olonna was highly praised. See 
C. P. Landon, B'orA*^ of IJomcnu’hitut^ 
vvtfi a vumoir, 1823; and life by L. Serra, 
1921. 

Domenico, Veneziano (d. 1461), It. 
painter, b. in the early part of the 15th 
cent. Ills works l)ave scarcely anything 
in common with the Venetian school, 
though he signs hin>8elf a Venetian, He 
worked on the decorations of the Portinari 
(’haptd in Santa Maria, Novella, Florence, 
1 139-4 4, and is said to have used linseed 
oil as his rnediuni. HLs paintings include 
an entlironed Virgin and Child with St 
.lolm the Baptist, St Francis, and other 
saints. He d. at Florence sev. years after 
the death of Aiidn'ii del Castagno, whom 
Vasari erroneously accuses of having been 
his murderer. But few of his paintings 
ait' in e.xistenee, one of the most important 
heing the enthroned Madonna in the 
National Gallery. His prin. surviving 
work is an aJtiir-plec© in the IJlhzi. 

Domesday, or Doomsday, Book, survey 
of England made by William the Conqueror 
(q.v.) in 1085-6. The returns wliich 
ea.me in from fill over the country were 
pi-obably compiled in the existing 'MS. of 



COMPAKATIVK SICCJTIONS OF FOUR FAMOUH OOMl^H 

A The I^antheon Romo; R, St Sophia, iBtaTibiiJ; (J, St l‘eter’8, Rome; 
J), Stl^aul’s, London. 
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2 vols, (now In the Public Record Office) 
between 1088 and 1100. D. B. grives 
details of land-ownership, of the type of 
cultivation, of the number of irihab. on 
the various estates and of their respective 
classes, etc., both at the actual date of the 
survey and witli references to the condi¬ 
tions prevailing' in 1066. The Tnaterial is 
arranged so as to present clearly tlje way 
in which the Iaj\d waa divided ainoni^st the 
various barons. It is an amazinpr com¬ 
pilation, both in the wide scope and in the 
intimate detail of its information. The 
method of obUvlning: the information w'^os 
notable In that it made ^reat use of the 
JiUT- The prin. object of the survey was 


homo nursing, the management of house¬ 
hold expenditure and income, and some¬ 
times also of child care and gardening. 
Degree courses are taken at London 
(Queen Elizabeth College, q.v.) and 
Bristol. Training colleges which specialise 
in D. E. are as follows: the 3 London 
colleges, at Battersea, Berridge House, 
and Buckingham Palace Road; and the 
colleges at Bangor, Bath, Cardiff, Clacton- 
on-Sea, Eastbourne, (lloueester, Ilkley, 
Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Shrewsbury, Staf¬ 
ford, Totloy, and Worcester. There are 
colleges in Scotland at Aberdeen, Edin¬ 
burgh, and Glasgow, and in N. Ireland at 


^ z;- ix:vv. CAf^. In ^ntoftOTC 

c^exv-cd-r^ Lti 

toa ch x<;(} Cot'/xin, Xc ■px..SiliieLrOcl.porJ. e. 


in pixfco T^r* 

penfuAVwxnn lrf'.,vcs?. folitt' 

AN EXCERPT FROM ITIE DOMESDAY BOOK 


ot OJK"! time thought to bo fiscal; to make 
ossihlo a s<»under systtmi of taxation, 
t was also clearly of value In settling out¬ 
standing pleas, for the commissioners had 
tiie autliority of royal justices. But 
probably NA'illiam wfis most interested In 
tliiding out aii mucli as possible about bis 
kingdom, and it is for tlio picture which it 
gives of conditions in England in 1066 and 
IU8S that D. li. is so liighly valued by the 
idstorian. it is a unique medieval docu¬ 
ment. >S’cc J. II. Round, FewUU Finland, 
1895; F. W. iMuitlaiul, Dmnesday Jiookaml 
Jieuotid, 1897; A. Ballard. The Dovirsdny 
In.qvest, 1906; F. M. Stenton, Fnylifth 
FeudaUmi I000~lUjti, 1932, and AwjlO' 
/S'OJW? Fvcflatid, 194 3. 

Domestic Economy (from Ok oikos, 
house, .and ncmciri, to manage) is the only 
expression in which ‘economy' bears its 
original moaning of house mamigement. 
To-day it is used both of the thrifty control 
of the home from a financial point of view 
and more generally of the science which 
teaches household duties and control. 
This science has, in recent years, assumed 
a prominent place in the education 
schemes of girls ^schools, training colleges, 
and in some univs. for women students. 
D. E. treats of the study of food values 
and preparation, nutrition and physiology, 
perstmal hygiene, ventilation, sanitation, 
house cleaning, laundering, needlework. 


Belfast. Among schools providing specia¬ 
lised training are Winkfleld Place, Wind¬ 
sor, and the Cordon Bleu Cookery School, 
London. See Cookery; Homemaking; 
and subsidiary articles. 

Domestic Science, arc Domestic 
Economy. 

Domestic Servants are those employed 
to perforin the work of a household. The 
majority of them are women, though page 
boys, footmen, and butlers, etc. are in¬ 
dispensable in all largo estabs. D. 3. are 
included in the Employers’ Liability Act, 
and under the National Insurance (Indus¬ 
trial Injuries) Act, 1946 (replacing the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1925) (see 
Workmex\’ 8 CoMPExVBATio.v), Can claim 
compensation for injuries arising during 
their employment, provided that gross 
negligence or other uilful miHCondiict on 
their part has not caused the injury. All 
D. 3. must insure against sickness under 
the National Insurance Acts, the condi¬ 
tions being the same for them as for other 
workers. Statistics show a decrease in 
the number of 1). S. proportionate to the 
population. The census returns of 1921 
showed that 371,682 men-servants were 
employed throughout Great Britain in 
that year, and 1,844,574 women, giving a 
total of 2,216,256. In the bnancial year 
1936-7 the number of licences taken out 
for male servants was only 173,822. There 
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®re no up-to-date statwUc« of ft^niale 
D. 8., but the toUil to-day is far below 
the total for lS10i. A prov. scheme (tho 
Vatioiial Institute of Houseworkcr*s), in¬ 
troduced by tho Labour Gov. in 1947, had 
for its primary object the raising: of tlie 
prestigre of domestic work by priTing: it the 
status of a skilled craft, and consequently 
attra<-*tin^ more workers. Tt cstab. 'a 
diploma for skilled domestic workers who 
qualifj’^ at the etid of a « months’ traininpc 
course, and for other domestic woikei*8 
able lo satisfy an examinins: board. The 
Institute <‘a.nTiot enforce standards of 
conditions and wapres, hut T)rcscribes rates 
of wiijures arid conditions to which oin- 
ployen-: of holfl('i-s of (iijjlomas arc expected 
to conform. ‘ itesident workers* of t lie 
Institute have a working',• wc«'k of 18 hf)urs 
and ‘non-resident workers’ one of 44 
hours, spread (»Tor a 7-day week. Em¬ 
ployees are entitled t(j one full day and 
one half day off each week, but there may 
be mutual aKTOcinent for 3 half days 
bistoad. Workers have a fortnijrht’s 
holiday with pay each year for the first 
5 yeai'S after obtaining the diploma., ami 
3 U’^eeks a. year afterwards. 

The Local Health Authority la em¬ 
powered to arrange for domestic help 
hinder the National Health .Service Act, 
194G, section 29) in lioiisehoJds w'hoi’<^ such 
help is necessary owing to illness, and for 
this some payment may be asked. 

Domestioation of Animals, process by 
which man hiis changed certain siJccics of 
animals to suit his own needs. This 
change can only bo rendered eftoctivc if 
carried on foj' successive generations, us 
the term domestication implies pcrmancii'- 
changes in certain characteristics, and 
also in many cases in the structure, theses 
changes being brought about by alteration 
of the auirnalH* bnvirouineiit ami the 
hitroduction of a system of breeding. 
D. of A. includes also the protection and 
provision of food foi* hoiuo animals 
and the .spetual control exorcised over 
them which prevents tiieir leading an 
absolutely wild life. It is necessary in 
tho (uvse of the animals that they should 
be able and willing to adapt theniselves 
to tliis control, and that they should be 
fertile, though under control or living 
under dilfcrent eonditioiis. d’he process 
by whicJi domestioation is produced con¬ 
sists principally in selecting certain species 
W'hioh possi'ss the most desirable fjnalitieB 
and in causing ihtmi to breed only with 
other desirable sjxKdes, at the Fame time, 
in all probahility, altering their food and 
aurroimdings. This loads to changes 
in outward form, in some easels not veiy 
noticeable, in others very marked, as 
tho difference in feathers, hair, col(»uring, 
and, deeper-seated still, changes in struc- 
tui*o. Among domestic animals there 
may be mentioned a number of birds, 
as fowls, ducks, geese, and many othoi'S. 
Dogs, cats, and sev. other mammals are 
also domesticated. Certein kinds of 
insects and fishes, too, have certainly been 
altered by man, If they cannot lay claim to 
the title of domesticated animals. N’ce C. 
Darwin, 'Vtie- Variation of Animals ami 
Plants under Domestication, 18 f» 8 ; and 


N. S. Shalor, Domesticated Animals^ their 
Itelation to Man and his Advancernemf- in 
Vivilisatiein, 1896. 

Domett, Sir William (1754-1828), adm., 
h. Devonslilro. He was present in the 
tight off Ushant (1778), in the Chesapeake 
under Arbuthnot (1781), and in the battle 
of the Saints (1782). On the glorious 
first of .liuic (1794) he commanded the 
flagship Queen Charlotte, and in 1795 he 
was present In the aetion off L’Oriont. 
P^onr years later ho fought in Hasque road, 
and at Ooponhagen he served aa flag-capt. 
under Sir Hyde J’arker (1801). 

Domfront, Er. tn in the dept of Onie. 

I Tt owes its oiigin to a Oth-cent. hermit, 

! St P’roiit. It lias a 11th-(^ent. church, and 
the reinains of an anct castle and the tn 
ramparts. The tn is built oti a rocky 
crest and is doriiinatod ))y the fine modern 

I church of St .Inlien. Pop. 2000. 

I Domioilo, in Eng. law, Is the country in 
which a person is deemed to have his 
pr-rinanent hoTtio. It is F>ossjble for a 
person to be domiciled in England but to 
be resident in Xitpuia (e.g. a memla^r of 
tho colonial service). D.s may he of sev. 
tj'pes: 1). of origin; I>. of dependence; D. 
of choice. The 1). of the father is the D. 
of lt»e cliild and tla^ latter changes with 
the I), of Hie father during Tuinority. An 
illegitimate child tak(!.s the D. of the 
mother. Should the father die during the 
minority of a <'}nld, the ehiurs 1). is the 
laiit 1). of the fatluT. A woman when she 
marries tak<‘s the J>. of her husband (J). of 
dependence). A male or an nmnan-iod 
female over 21 may aeijuiro a !i{‘w lb hy 
manifesting an intention of adoplhig the 
country of that I>. as his or her permanent 
homo (lb of choice) and of aha.ndoning the 
I), of origin. If a pe.rsf)!! dies after 
abandoning his D. of choice but. before 
acquiring a fresh D., hi.s lb of origin 
revives. 


I), is of firactical importance in disposi- 
ti(m of property hy wnll and in the 
a<Iiiiinistratioii of intestacies. Tho a.ti' 
ministrotion of persf)nHl estate is governed 
by the law of tho country In w'hicb the 
intestate died domiciled. The devolution 
of real property on tho other hand is 
governed by tho law of the place where 
tho land is situate (lejc situs). In matters 
alfecting status (e.g. divorce) tho Eng. 
t onrta will only re('ogMiae (Icerees which 
are valid according to the law of 1). 

Dominance, in biology, connotes tho fact 
that when an offspring receives tlie gencA 
of 2 cmitrasting eharaelcrs from ita 
parents, in many cases one <»f those char¬ 
acters, tho dornmant, will develop to the 
exclusion of the other, instead of com¬ 
bining with it. The repressed character— 
tho recessive—may, however, reappear 
in tho next generation; thus, a hybrid be¬ 
tween pure-bred horned and hornless 
(dominant) ('.attle produces offspring 
which are all hornless; but if these were 
mated some homed animals might be 
found among their descendants. See 
IlEREPITV. 

Dominic, St (Dominic de Guzman) 

(1170-1221). b. Oaleruega, a small tn in the 
diocese of Osma in Old Hostile, Spain. 
As a young priest he rcsimied a canoniT to 
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takf} up inLisl^mary work amoiu? the 
Albigenses in the S. of France. In 1215 
he founded his order of mendicant friara, 
adding to the Rule of St Augustine his 
own constitutions. Pope ITonorius III 
recognised and sanctioned the order in 
1216. The regime of the order was most 
severe, enjoining silence, jjoverty, and 
fasting. The friars were called Domini¬ 
ca na from their founder; Preatihing Friars 
from their zeal in peisuasion; Black 
Frlai'S from the rx)lour of their dress: and 
in France .facnhins, fi'om their original 
H.Q. in the Rue St Jacques at Paris. 
For women desirous of followitig the same 
Knlo the ‘Swond Order’ was formed: ami 
a coiifraternitv men and women in the 
world but governing their lives by the 
same principles was called the ‘Third 
Ord»*r. * Tiio order numbered some 
fanmiis theologians, including Thomas 
Aquinas. The Dominican Order Imve 
always uplield Aqainas’s theological 
sysLem (Thomisml, and on some maiters 
have taken part in acrimonious disputes 
vAuth theologians of other schools, notably 
the .lesiiits. The Order furnished examin¬ 
ing judg(^8 and often tlie presidents of the 
Sp., R<an., and Portuguese liKiuisitions. 
Sv Dominic was canonised by Pope 
Gregory IK in 12H."); his feast, day is 
4 Aug. Sff* A. Jessopp, The Vojniiw of the 
Friars, IHSJ); J. TTerklws, Frame's <md 
Doviinir, 1901; and B. Jarrel t, lAfe of St 
I Join in ir, 1934. 

Dominica, largest of the Windward Is., 
Brit. W. Indies, is 29 m. long and I.') m. 
broad: ar<^a :U>5 sq. m., of volcanic fonna- 
tion and very mountainous, with a liealthy 
climate and a rainfall of 80 in. in parts 
and over 250 in. in otliers. Sugar has 
et'used to be an article of export, and the 
main exports are now of bananas and of 
lime juice and lime oil. Copra, oficao, 
vanilla, and grapefruit are also exported. 
There are about 100 imre Carihs still living 
on the is. 1). owes its iianio to the fact 
that it was discovered by Oolnmhus on a 
Sunday (Sp. Ihmiingo), 3 Nov. 1493. 
The is. ‘was included in a gi’ant by 
Cliurles I to Ujo earl of Carlisle, but as all 
attempts to subdue the aboriginal Caribs 
failed, it was agreed in 1748 by the treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapellt^ that D. and otlior W. 
Indhni is. should be neutral and the (.’aribs 
left in pos8t>ssion. But the Fr. iguoi'ed 
this arrangement and estab. plantations in 
the is., after wliieh Kiigland captured it iu 
1759: and by the peace of Paris, 1763, it 
was assigned to England. in 1778 the 
Fr. under the IVlarijuis de Bouillt* invaded 
it atid marched into Roseau; but though 
many Brit. W. linlian is. fell into Fr. 
bands at this time Rodney, at tlio Battle 
of Saints, saved the situation, and D., with 
various other is., was restored to England 
by the lYeaty of Vei-saiUes, 178,3. The 
Vr. itqmblican, Victor Hugiios, hoAvever, 
invaded D. with a force from Guadeloupe 
in 1795. but was repelled, Thoii later, iu 
1805, Gen. l^a tlrange captured Roseau 
once more but was unable to reduce the 
colony, and, after extorting a payment of 
ii-12,000 from the people and vainly calling 
on the Eng. governor to surrender, 
sailed to Guadeloupe. The Eng. gover¬ 


nor, Gen. Pnwost, was duly rewarded by 
the Dominioun House of Assembly for his 
gallantry and on his return to England 
w^as created a baronet. Until 1940 D. 
was a part of the Leeward Is. group but 
in tiiat year became a separate colony 
under the governor of the Windvrard Is. 
A legislative council w'as created in 18 9S 
w^hon the assembly was abrogated and 
lYown Colony gov. estah., but in 1025 
the elective principle was reintroduced. 
Since 1956 there have been 3 ministers in 
tile executive ooimcil. Pop, 59,00<L 
Roseau (12,000) Is the cap. 

Dominical Letter, tlio letter used to 
denote tho .Suiidays throughout 1 yoor. 
The 7 letters, A B C D E F G, are usod in 
succession to denote the 1 st 7 days of the 
year, from 1 to 7 Jan., and then in rotatton 
the next 7 days, and so on. Tlius, ii 
.3 Jan. be a Sumbiy, which occurred in 
1954, it is evident that the D. L. for the 
year is C, as the nmiiber of letters and of 
the days of the week is the same. (The 
Nautical Almaww gives tbe D. L. each 
year on p. 1, and shows that C was the 
D. L. for that ye^r.) Leap year hits 2 
I). L.s, 1 for the days preceding 
29 Feb. and the other for the rest of the 
year. Tht^ ioterealary day is marked by 
tile same letter as the day preceding it, 
tims effecting tlio change on the following 
Sunday. D. L.s ilisplaced the nundmiu 
l(^tttl>rs ill the Horn. CMilendar: rules and 
tables for tinding tlicin ain given In prayer 
books. 

Dominican Order, see Dominic, St. 

Dominican Republic, also known as 
Santo Domingo, W. Indian rep., formerly 
the Sp. jiortion of the is. of Santo Domingo 
((|.v.) or Hispaniola. It ocenpies the K. 
or larger part of the is., of which Haiti Is 
the W. part. Its area is 18,700 sq. m.,, 
with 1000 m. of coast-llne; the pop. was 
estimated at 2,400,000 in 19.55. There 
are 18 provs., and the cliief tns are (iudad 
Trujillo (formerly Santo Domingo), San¬ 
tiago do los (.’/iballeros, San Pedro 
Macoris. San Francisco de Macoris, and 
l^cTto Plat.M. The chief crops are sugar 
and cocoa; i*offoe and tobacco aw also 
grown in quantities; and among other 
products are mahogany and other 
furniture hardwoods, cotton, lignum 
vittic, lumey, logwood, turtleshell, etc. 
In 1946 imports were valiuMl at 27,880,000 
gold pesos and exports at 64,792,000. 
The gold j)eso equals the U.S. dollar. In 
1954 the tigiiros had risen to 83,800.000 
and 119,700,000 gold ixjsos i‘esi»ectively. 
There are 260 m. of puliliely owned rail- 
.ways, Inhere is cable communication 
with N. and S. America, Nmv York, 
I''uerto Hk'o, and ('uba. The rep, is 
governed under a constitution proclaimed 
on 10 Jan. 1947. Congn^ss is composed 
of a senate of 19 members (1 from eimh 
prov. and the dist. of Santo Domingo) 
chosen by direct popular vote, and a 
chamber of 45 deputies, both houses 
being cliosen for 5 years, as is the presi¬ 
dent. libctor B. Trujillo Molina was 
elected in 1952. The judicial power is 
vested in tiie supremo c^ourt, courts of 
appeal, (jourts of first instamx). communal 
(jourts, and other tribunals set up by 
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special laws such as the land courts. The 
state religion is Rom* Catholicism with an 
archbishop at CtadM ^Trujillo, but other 
forms of religion tolerated. The 

D. army oonatB^ 61 12,000 otficei*8 

and men: thei'e i» an air corps and a 
small navy, each of about 2000. The 
D. H. is the oldest settlement of Euroiiean 
origin in the Now World, having been 
founded by liartolonie (3ol6n (brother of 
Columbus) in 1490, when it was named 
Hispaniola, or La Espafiola. After its 
discovery it wns occupied by nurabei^j of 
Spaniards witii imported African slaves, 
and the loc^il tribes were quickly exter¬ 
minated. An independent rep. was 
proclainied in 1821, when the Spaniards 
evacuated the is. Tlio present rep. 
seceded from llnlti (q.v.) in 184i, and 
became the independent D. K. in that 
ear. Tiio first fortdgn state to recognise 
or independence wiis (Ireat Britain (in 
1850). in 1916 Anier. military forces 
landed in tlio I). R. and a military gov. 
was proclaimed, lietween 1922 and 1924 
a provisional 1). gov. wns in o/flce, 
but a duly elected constitutional gov. 
replaced it in .Inly 1924, witli autl)- 
ority in all matters except customs Jind 
foreigm debt redemption, wliich latter 
were administered l>y an Amer. odlciai. 
In 1941 a law was passed for the creation 
of the resorvo bank, w'liieh, starthig with 
branches purchased from the National 
City Bank of New York, openeti for 
business on 27 Oct. 1947. In 1947 a new 
central i)ank wiis inaugurated, witii total 
assets (31 Dec. 1947) of 13,625,000 pesos. 
See O. Scliinirich, Santo J)ominffo: The 
Country imth a Future, New York, 1919; 
S. Welles, Nat)oth'8 Vineyard (2 vols.), 1928. 

Dominion, The, New Zealand national 
daily newspaper, ostab. 1907, pub. in 
Wellington, with wide niral find metro¬ 
politan circulation and intiuencfi. Inde¬ 
pendent in outlook, its plain-spoken 
editorials, particularly on domestic, poli¬ 
tics, are widely respected. 

Dominion Status, tiie poUthuil S. of 
any co-equal member of the Brit, (knn- 
monw'ealth of Nations. Tiie self-govern¬ 
ing D.s are (Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand. S. Africa, India, Pakistjm, Cey¬ 
lon, and Ghana. Newfoundland (q.v.) 
was fonnerly a O., but after iiaving had 
its D. S. suspended for some years for 
economic reasons, it finally elected to 
become a prov. of Canada, and so became 
in 1949. S. Rhodesia enjoys a largo 
ineasime of autonomy but should bo 
classified as a self-governing colony. All 
the 8 great D.s enjoy complete auto¬ 
nomy and appoint their own diploma¬ 
tic representatives in foreign caps, or in 
each other’s caps. They are bound to¬ 
gether with tiie ‘mother country’ by their 
common allegiance to the Crown. Their 
gradual approacli tow'ards independence 
was recognised in the Balfouriari formula 
adopted in the Inter-Imperial Relations 
Renort of the Imperial Conference of 
1926, which Report stated that eipifUity 
of status is the principle governing inter- 
tmperial relations or affairs as between 
the U.K. Gov. and the govs, of the 
Dominions, which are there described as 


‘autonomous communities within the 
British Empire, equal in status, in no way 
subordinate one to another in any I’espect 
of their domestic or external affairs, 
though united by a common allegiance to 
the Crow’n and freely asscciated os mem¬ 
bers of the Brit. Common w^ealth of 
Nations.’ This loosely w^ordod formula 
found its sequel in tiie Statute of West¬ 
minster of 1931, which gave extra¬ 
territorial operation to the legislation 
of the various D. parliaments and 
removed the last vestiges of the governor’s 
veto. Tiie governor—or governor-genera 1 
ill tlie case of D.—lias be(‘.omo the 
King’s represtmtative and is not the agent 
of the U.K. Gov. The common alloghmce 
to the (’rown is exemplified in the appoint¬ 
ment of the governor-general chosen by 
the jiremier of the D. concerned, 
tlio right of appeal to the Judicial Com- 
niittoo of tlio privy council, and the 
status of all subjects of the D.s as Brit, 
subjects. The ilep. of Ireland has l>v 
Act of the Dail abolished the right of 
appeal to the .ludicial Committ.ee in the 
ease of its own citiy.ens and has oliminatcil 
the Crown from the intenial part of its 
constitution. See BuiTisil (’ommon- 
w’EAr,TH OF Nati(»ns or LliiiTisii Emihuf; 
({ovkhnoh-Gexkkal. 

Dominions Art Museums and Galleries. 
The National Gallery of Canada in OUiuva, 
founded by the marquess of Lome in 18Si), 
is govcM’Tied by a hoard of triistoes estab. 
under tlie terms of the National Gallery 
of (iiiiada. Act, 1913. It consists of a 
sculpture court a.nd nearly a. scotv^ <>f 
picture and print (J.s. The collection in- 
clud(‘8 tlie work of It. scliools—from 11th- 
cetit. Sienese to Botticelli, Veronese, 
Titian, Tintoretto, Canalcitto; painters of 
the Dutch, Flem., and Sp. seliools— 
RuisdatJ, Jan Liovons, Ifuhens, Van 
Dyck, Goya, Murillo; and Boppner, 
Gainsborougli, and many otliers of the 
Eng. school. Veronese’s ‘The Rest on 
the Flight to Egypt,’ El Greco’s ‘.St 
Francis in Meiditation,’ (•oiistablo's 
‘Hampstead Heath,’ and John Crome’s 
‘Ruined Buildings’ are recent accessloiiH. 
There is also a section devoted to contem¬ 
porary Brit, painting, and the most 
complete oolloction of Canadian art in 
existence. 4’hc Art Gallery of Toronto 
(instituted in 1912) has a permanent 
collection containing works by Bordone, 
Boudin, Canaletto, Constable, Corot, 
Courbet, Delacroix, Gainsborougli, Augus¬ 
tus .Toliii, Monet, Orpon, I’isaarro, 
Sargent, Sisley, Hogarth, Rowlandson, 
Renoir, and Fantin-Latour, (’anadiari 
artists are also well rexu'csonted. 

The National Art Gallery of Nt>w S. 
Wales, in Sydney, w’tis opened in a 
temporary structure in 1885, but a new 
building in freestone has taken its place. 
The present collection is valued at 
£157,000 and Includes examples of Brit, 
and fondgn modem artists—among them 
Poynter, Millais, Leighton, Peter Graham, 
A. de Neuvllle, Fildes, Shannon. Lavery, 
Clausen, and A. East. Recent additions 
include works by Corot, Boudin, Mun- 
nings, Orpen, and otliers. Two special 
courts are sot apart for the works of 
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AustraJian artists, which form the most 
representative collection in any Australian 
G.-r-works by John Lonjfstaff, George 
W. Lambert, Sir A. Strt^eton, W. Withers, 
Beniard Hall, Will Ashton, J. J. Hilder, 
and many others. The National Galleiy' 
of Victoria w^as incorporated in 1809 as 
the result of the appointment of a 
commissifm by the gov. to submit a 
scheme for the formation of a public 
M., G., and school of art. The first 
permanent picture G., now known as 
the McArthur Gallery, was opened to the 
public in 1875. G. costing over £175,000 
were 8iibs(M]ijently added, including 3 
In 1982 in a building erected mainly 
through the bequest of James McAllan 
of Richmond. In 1904 £189,000 was 
bequeathed for the acquisition of works 
of art or antiquities. Works by Turner, 
Watteau, Reynolds, Corot, Millet, do 
Wint, Orpen, Ruisdael, Lavery, Jan 
van Eyck, Rurno-Jones, Bastien-Lep^e, 
Puvls dc Chavannes, Hoppner, Gains¬ 
borough, Allan Ramsay, Dupre, Courbet, 
Tintoretto, Titian, and numerous others 
have been purchased sinee 1005. J’i- 
epolo’s ‘Baii(|net of (Joopatra.’ (purchased 
1933, much admired, 1954-5, at the 
European Masters of the 18th Cent, 
exhibition in London) may be specially 
mentioned. Tavo courts of tlio National 
Art Gallery of S. Australia, in Adelaide, 
are devoted to Australian painters, and a 
fine collection has been built up. 

Ne'Av Zealand’s National Art Gallery, in 
Auckland, opened in 1888, contains 2 
collections, one of wdiich belongs to the 
city corporation, Avhile the other is 
administertAd by a trust. The former 
consists mainly of pictures hy both Brit, 
and foreign artists, with a seejion devoted 
to the work of Ncav Zealanders. The 
latter, knoAAUi as the Maekelvio collectioti 
from the name of its donor who beqxieathod 
it in 1885, contains i)ainting8 repre^sonta- 
tive of the modern school of Brit, and 
continental artists. 

The S. African National Gallery, 
founded in 1872, was taken over hy the 
Cape Gov. in 1875, and tlio present G. 
was built in 1928 and opened in 1930. It 
has paintings by Wilson Steer, Augxistxis 
John, Sir W. Rothenstein, and a number 
of paintings hy modern European artiste. 

Dominions Office, Brit. Gov. dept deal¬ 
ing with the U.K. Gov. relations with 
the self-governing I), including S. Rho¬ 
desia. Up to 1925 its Avork had been 
done by the colonial ()., but in that 
year a separate secretary of state was 
appointed with a separate (but more or 
less interchangeable) staff. The D. O. 
dealt also Avith the high commission ters. 
of the Beehuanaland Protectorate, Basu¬ 
toland, and SAvaziland. In July 1947 the 
title of the D. O. was changed to Common¬ 
wealth Relations Office. 

Dominis, Marc Antonio de (156G-1624), 
It. theologian and natxiral philosopher, b. 
Arba, Dalmatia. During his novitiate in 
the Jesuit order he taught rhetoric, 
mathematics, and physics. It was during 
this period that he Avrote his De Uadiia 
P'iftus et Liwis in Petris PerapeHivia et 
Irlde, He bt‘came bi8tu)p of Segni and 


afterAA’tu’ds of Bpalatro, but being impli¬ 
cated in the disputes betAveen Rome and 
Venice, having quarrelled Avlth the pope 
and exhibited, moreover, certain Prot^- 
tant leaninprs, he was obliged to resign his 
see. Ho was subsequently received in 
1616 by James 1 of England. As dean of 
W’indsor ho Avrote De liejmblica Kcdeaiaa- 
tica. He afterwarfls expressed a desire to 
return to the Catholic Church, but some 
letters he possessed belied bis conversion, 
and be Avtis imprisoned under the In¬ 
quisition at St Angelo, where he d. in a 
few months. 

Dominium, term in Rom. law Avhich 
has been adopted into most European 
codes. It signiflea complete and lawful 
right to and in an object, being distinct 
from the usufruct w'hich is merely the 
right arising from actual possession. 

Domino (etymology dul)ioiis), originally 
the hood or capo Avhieh priests wore out 
of doors in cold weather. In Venice and 
other T)arta of Italy the D. avjjls Avorn at 
masquerades and fancy-dress bolls by 
people not othervAdsc dressed in character. 
It vvjis a wide-sleeved enveloping cloak 
with a half-mask. The Avord D. is popu¬ 
larly used as synonym for mask. 

Dominoes (probably so called from the 
rt'sembJance of the black hacks of the 
pieces to the mask known as the domino), 
a game, partly of chance, partly of skill, 
played by any nimiber of players, from 
2 upwMirdH. Tw'enty-eight oblong pieces 
of ivory, bone, or wood, AAhite on the facx<, 
m'o required. The white face is divided 
into 2 parts by a line, and, except in the 
ceise of the double-blank, there are dote 
on one side or both sides of this lit^e from 
the nmnher of Avhich the piece Likes its 
name. Thus there is the double-six, w ith 
6 dots on eitl)or side, the six-five, the 
six-four, ole.; the double-five, five-four, 
etc., ending with six-blank, five-blank, etc. 
.Sometimes sets are also used ranging up 
to double-nine and double-twelve. The 
block and draw gamea are played as fol¬ 
lows: The pjoces, called also cards, are 
shulficd on tl»e table face dcjAAinvards, and 
each player dra\A'8 the number of cards 
required, usually 7. The remainder of 
the pieces form the stock. The leader 
then plays, or, technically speaking, poaea 
a D., generally the highest he bos: the 
2nd player must then pose one from his 
own set so that one of its numbers shall 
be the same as one of those on the D. first 
posed. Thus, if double-six Avere first 
osed, he can follow with any D. which 
as 6 on one side. By some rules, how’- 
ever, if a player pose a double he may play 
a 2nd card if possible. If a player can¬ 
not match he ‘passes,' and the Ist 
player (supposing the number be 2) plays 
again. If the ‘ draw ’ game is being 
played, however, a player who cannot 
match may draw on the stock until he 
gets a cord that does match, provided 
tilways that 2 cards be left in.the^stock. 
If a player play out all his pieces he cries 
‘Domino’ and wins the hand, scoring a 
number of points equivalent to the num¬ 
ber of pips on his opponent’s remaining 
c^rds. If neither can play any further, 
, oa<;h counts the nimiber of pips on his 
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(YMuainlni? I)., and «acb tbon scorag the 
niunfoer of his ohpouent'a pips. Fi'esU 
hands are then until one player 

r€saches 100. DflWhie eards are laid cross¬ 
wise (d IPhfe Is the eommonest 

system of pla^infr 0. In Engrland, but the 
watad^vr is the oorntponer form on the 
Oontinept and is perhaps tiio more 
scientific. The object here is not to 
match the end number, but to make that 
tinmber up to 7, There ai'e a largo num¬ 
ber of oilier wcll-knomi D. games, 
among them Beigen (each T>layer taking 
fi pieces, tiui object being to play so that 
the same number appeal's at each end of 
the row, so scoring 2 points) and Bingo 
Splayed on the principle of B^zique, q.v.). 
The game probably came from the K. 

Domitian (Domitianus), Titus Flavius 
(AD 51-90), Rom. emperor, younger eon of 
Vt^paeian (q.v.); succeeded his brother 
Titus as emperor in ad 81. Though 
Tacitus (TJist, iv. 61, 68) alludes to the 
immoral practices of liis youtii, he com¬ 
menced his reign uith an earnest attempt 
t<i stem the tide of immorality at Home. 
He reorganised the gov. of the pro vs. and 
erected some tine buildings in the city. 
During his reign the conquest of Britain 
was effected by Agricolo, but his arms wore 
lumiiliated elsewhere. The vices that 
disgraced his youth, however, gj*ew 
inabgnant towards the end of his reign. 
In constant fear of assassination, ho put 
to d€iath rnemhei's of his own family and 
many of hLs most illustrious subjects. He 
also exiled Epictetus and other philoso¬ 
phers from Romo. Tn ad 93 a persecution 
of the Christians and .Tews took place. A 
conspiracy was formed against the 
emperor in ad 96, and he was put to 
death by a freedman in his own chamber, 
with the connivance of his wife, Domltia. 

Domitius Ulpianus, set Cun an. 

Domodossola, It. tii, in Piedmont (q.v.), 
on the Toce, 48 m. NW, of Novara (q.v.). 
It is 25 m. SE of the head of the Simplon 
Pass ((I.V.), is an inteTTiational frontier 
station, and is the chief tn of the Dssoia 
valleys. Pop. (tn) KhlOO; (<*om.) 12,100. 

Domr6my-la-Puoelle, Fr. vil. in the dept 
of Vosges, on the 1. h. of the Meuse, c. 30 
m. SW. of Nancy. It is famous as the bp. 
of Joan of Arc (q.v.). JMie house where 
she was b. is preserved as a national 
memorial, and a basilica (1881) stands on 
the spot where la Piicclle, d'Orli'ans first 
heal'd the voices. Pop. 280. 

Don: 1. (anct Tanais) Navigable riv. 
in European Russia, rising in the Central 
Russian upland and flowing SE. towards 
the Volga near Stalingrad, then turning 
SW. to empty into the Sea of Azov. 
Length 1230 m.; basin 162,000 sq. m. 
The ciiief tribs. ai’c the Voronezh, 
Khoper, Medveditsa, and Bevereskiy 
Donets. The chief port is Hostov-ou- 
D. The Volga-D. Canal (q.v.) cou- 
oects the D. with the Volga. From the 
16th cent, tlie banks of the D. and its 
tribs. were colonised by Cossacks (q.v.), 
and until the Tlussian Civil war the D. area 
was the main centn^ of the Cossacks. 

2, Hiv. of NE. Scotland, rising in the 
Lodder Hills and flowing E. to the N. .Sea 
near Aberdeen. Length 83 in. 


3. Riv. of NE, England, rising in the 
Pennlnes and flowing through B lief held to 
Join the R. Ouse at Goole; 70 m. long. 

Don Benito, Bp. tn in the prov, 
Bndajoz, It manufs. hats and oil, and 
has a tmdo in agric.. pj'oduco and wine. 
Pop. 20,700. 

Don (^rlos, sec Cahlos, D<rN. 

Don Cossacks, see (Uissackh. 

Don Giovanni, see Don Joan. 

Don Juan (It. Uon Giovanni), famous 
figure in legend, whose prototype is found 
In tlie Bp. play (pub. lii 1630) entitled El 
Hurlndor tie Sevilla // ronvidado, and 
attributed to Tirso do Molina. The story 
runs that D. J., of the noble family 
Tenorio, is an abandoned profligate living 
in the days of I'edro tlie (’riiel at Seville, 
When Ulloa thwarts 1). J. in iiis mocliln^ 
tions to seduce his daughter, he is 
promptly stabbed by the dissolute lover. 
An arrant disbeliever, 1>. J. mockingly 
challenges a stom^ image of his victim to a 
banquet in his tomb. The outraged 
Ulloa accepts and thereu]ion carries his 
murderer oil to t!ie very' hell at which be 
lias so exultingly scMiffed. This story has 
lieen immortalised by Mozart’s magnifi¬ 
cent musie to Da, Ponte’s libretto. Heno© 
came the insiiiration for M6rimiH^*s novel 
/>a Ames da puri^doirCy Dumas’S Don 
Juan de. Marana., and Balzac's Elijcir d'une 
lon{fue vie, Henry Pim'cll. who used 
Shadweirs play, 7’Ac iJbertine, 1676, was 
the first to write a riiusical setting, whilst 
Cluck’s ballet music is still played. 
Goldoni, Moliei'O, Esproneoda, Flaubert, 
Landau, and Heyse have all r*,oloured the 
legend according to their ov’vm fancy, but 
of all later writers Zorrilln, whose Don 
Jvmi Temwio has come to be r(MJ:a,rded os 
a national work, may justly rhdm the dis¬ 
tinction of having cast the stoi-y into its 
most popular form. D. J. is introduced 
into BeiTiard Shaw’s pla.v Mao and Smter- 
man. Ser. O. Rank, Don Jnan, T924: 
L. di Bradi, Don Jtum, la Ugende a 
Chisioire, IIKU). 

Don Quixote, sec Cervantes. 

Dona Franoisoa, see Join vile. 

Donaghadoo, tn of N. Ireland, in oo. 
Down, situated on the Irish Chafincl, near 
Belfa.st Lough. It is the nearest port to 
Britain. J’lie harbour i» small, and 
accommodation scanty, but, a sliipping 
trade in dairy' produce and cattle is car¬ 
ried on. i'op. 3400; summer 6000. 

Donat, Robert (1905- ), aeJor, b. 
Withington, Maneliester, eilnc. Central 
School, Manehestei', Married (1) Ella 
Annesloy Voysey (marriage dissolved), 
(2) Hence Ashcisoii. 1), studied for the 
stage with James Bernard in Manclu^ater 
and first appeared at the Prince of 
Wales’s, Birmingham, J921, a,H inicius in 
JvJliis Catfiar. He was a member of the 
famous Benson conmany from 1923 until 
1928. His first l-ondon aiqiearance was 
at ttie Wimbledon Theatre. 1928, in The 
Merru H ives of H'indsor. He joined the 
Liverpool Itepertory corn pa ny at the 
Playhouse in 1928, and from 19.H0 to 1940 
scored many West End successes. He 
went into management, also with suecoss, 
in 1943. After being absent from the 
stage for nearly 6 yoai's, ho played Becket 
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In Murder in the Cathedra at the Old Vio, 
1953. R. D. has had a pai*tlcnalarly 
brilliant film oaroer. He entered films in 
1932 and has had outstanding successes, 
Buoh as The Private Ufe of Henry VIit. 
The Count of Monte CHsto, The Thirty- 
Nine Steps, The Ghost Goes West, The 
Winslow Boy, and Goodbye, Mr Chips. 
He is one of the finest actors the Brit, 
stage has had for many years, with 
wonderful sensitivity and charm. 

Donatello, or Donato do Nioolo di Betto 
Bardi (c. 1.336-1466), It. sculptor, b. 



Floi'OTUje. IT is fatlier was a wool merchant. 
I), cainc to Borne at the age of 17 with his 
friend Brunclloschi, w'here the 2 youths, 
besides carrying on tlie trade of gold¬ 
smith, devoted tliemselvt^s to the stimy of 
architecture. After some years both 
men returned to Florence rich in ideas and 
Inspiration. D. is celebnited for his 
marble and bronze statues, which are 
beautifully executed, and which reveal 
the nobility and force of those works of 
antiquity which formed his constant study 
and delight. He combines the good 


points of the Renaissance with Iris own 
original way of treating his 8ubjei‘.t. The 
Renaissance betokened the revival of the 
Classic as opposed to the Gothic in the 
hist, of architecture, and Brunelleschi 
(q.v.), D.’s life-long friend, was the 
inaugurator of this new movement. D.’s 
patron was Oosimo de* Medici, who well 
rewai-ded him for his industry. The 
sculptor was correspondingly generous 
towards his friends. His prin. works are 
the marble statues of St Peter and St 
Mark in the church of San Michel© at 
Florence; a broniiie statue of David at 
Florence; another bronze flguw of the 
equestrian Gatteinalata in a public place 
at Padua. Other sculptural works are 
the statues on Giotto’s belfry, decorative 
work on the pulpit of San Lorenzo, and 
figures in the baptistery at Florence, See 
Lord Crawford and Balcarres, Donatdlo, 
1903; M. Crutwell, DonateUo, 1911. 

Donati, Giovanni Battista (1326-73), It. 
astronomer, b. Pisa. From 1854-64 he 
discovered 6 comets, the finest, which 
appeared in 1858, bearing his name. By 
subjecting the light of a comet to the 
spectrum analysis, he was able to describe 
its gaseous composition, and he is not-ed 
for his researches on stellar spectra. His 
■work was carried (uit at the Observatory 
of Florence of which ho became a director 
in 1864. 

Donatio Mortis Causa, gift made in 
prospect <jf death. This practice is 
derived from Rom. law, and is thus de¬ 
fined ill the Institutes (ii. tit. 7): *A gift 
made under an apprehension of death, as 
when a thing is given on condition that, If 
the donor die. the donee shall have It, but 
that it shall be returned If the donor shall 
survive the danger he apprehends or 
rt'penis of his donation or if the donee di© 
befoi'e the donor. ’ Actual transfer is 
neces.sa.ry, but where the nature of the 
goods makes this impossible the transfer 
of a symbol of ovmership (e.g. a key) is 
permitted. 

Donation: 1. D. of Constantine, a 

forged document, probably produced by a 
clerk5 at Rome about ad 750 to assist the 
Popes in extending their tiunporal 
dominions. It purported to be a deed of 
the Emperor Constantine whereby he 
bequeathed to Pope Sylvester the W. ters. 
of the empire. It was thought to be 
genuine until the ITith cent., wdien it was 
questioned by many eminent churchmen 
and finally proved a forgery by Lorenzo 
Valla. See H. Betteuaon, Documents of 
the Christian Church, 1943; also Iaidoriak 
Dechktals. 

2. D. of Pepin, 756. Pepin le Bref, 
after liis victonouB campaigns against the 
Lombards in 754 and 756, bestowed the 
conquenid ters. on St Peter, i.e. the Pope. 
This was the true foundation of the 
temporal powder of the Holy See and of the 
Papal states. 

Donatists, powerful sect which arose In 
the Christian Church in N. Africa at the 
beginning of the 4th cent. There had 
long been 2 parties in Carthage; the 
moderates, headed, until his death In 311, 
by the bishop Mensurius; and a strong 
fanatical group, headed by LuoUla, a 
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wealthy widow. This latter party carried 
on in a more developed form the African 
tradition ot severity towards traditores. 
On the d^^h ot Mensurius, in order to 
forestall rlgOCists the moderate party 
hastily eJe^d Ohecilian as bishop, with¬ 
out awaitlnir the anival of the Numidian 
bishops, and secured his consecration by 
Felix, bishop of Aptunga. Secundus, 
bishop of Tigisis, treated this act as 
illegal, and convened a synod of 70 
bishops at Carthage, wiiich oxcom- 
uiunicated Caecilian. The lector Mar- 
jorinus was elected in his stead, and on 
the death of Marjorimis in 3IS Donatus, 
fi*om whom the sect is named, took his 
place. Both parties had, before this time, 
appealed to the emperor Constantine, and 
his decisions had been in favour of 
ortiiodoxy. General synods at Arles 
(314) and Milan (316) also pronounced 
against the D., but the schism spread, 
and there wore soon rival bishops through¬ 
out N. Africa. The D. exi^ommunicated 
the rest of the Church, baptising again all 
Catholics who socoded to them. The 
orthodox reaction against the practice 
gave rise to tlie theory of a sacramental 
character imparted in baptism, confirma¬ 
tion, and holy ordcitj. Finding them 
proof against persuasion, Constantine 
ignored thorn, hut they were subjected to 
severe persecution imder Constaus. Jii 
411 a i^oat disputation, attended by 286 
Catholic and 279 Doiiatist bisliops, was 
held at Cartilage, and dcH-ision again 
given for the orthodox. St Augustine 
(q.v.) was among tlieli* strongest oppo¬ 
nents. The members of the sect w’cro 
subject to cruel persecutions in which 
they gloried; and in tiio 7th cent, they 
were auniJjilated by thi' Saracens, iiec 
D. Voelter, Uraprang dcs Doiiatiamus^ 
1883; P. Monceaux, Uiaioire litferaire de 
l\4frique chr^tieniie (vols, iv, vi), 1913, 
1923. 

Donatus, Aelius (4th cent, ad), Lai. 
grammarian and con mien tator, under 
whom 8t Jerome studied. The preface, 
life, and introduction to the Eclogues are 
the only portions of his commentary on 
Virgil that can be definitely said to have 
survived. We likewise possess his com¬ 
mentary on Terence, though probably 
uot in its original form. 

Donau, aee. Danube. 

Donaueschingen, Ger. tii in the Land of 
Baden-Wiirttemberg (q.v.), on the Danube 
(q.v.), 64 m. SbW. of Stuttgart. It was 
largely rebuilt in 1908 after a serious fire. 
There are brewing and textile industries. 
Pup. 7000. 

Donauwdrth, Ger. tn in the Land of 
Bavaria (q.v.), at the confluence of the 
Danube (q.v.) and the Wdrnitz, 54 m. 
NW. of Munich. It was once a free city 
of the Empire. The offer of the tn, then 
Protestant, to Bavaria by the emperor 
Rudolf 11 (q.v.) was one of the contribu¬ 
tory causes of the Thirty Years’ War 
(q.v.). Marlborough (q.v.) defeated the 
Fr. and Bavarians nearby in 1704; and 
here, in 1805, the Fr. under 8oult (q.v.) 
defeated the Austrians. There is a ruined 
fortress, parts of the anct walls remain, 
and there is a notable Gothic church. 


There is also a splendid baroque (former 
Benedictine) abbey. Ironware is manu¬ 
factured. Pop. 10,000, 

Donawitz, Austrian tn in the prov. of 
Styria, 2 m. W, of Leobon. It has 
lignite mines and steel works. Pop. 
1 », 000 . , , ^ 
Doncaster, co. bor. of Yorks, England, 
on the r. b. of the Don, 35 m. SW. of York 
and 156 m. from London, on the Great 
N. Road. Apart from its importance as 
a centre for the richest coal-llelds in the 
CO. and its manuf. of locomotives and 
rolling stock for Brit. Railways, p. has 
varied industries, including confectionery, 
men’s clotliing, agric. macliiuory, wall¬ 
paper, electrical equi))ineut, and brass, 
fencing, and wire rope works. The 
Mansion House near Priory Phwje, the 
first stone of which was laid in 1744, con¬ 
tains one of the ttiiest baininoting halls In 
the country and D.’s municipal treasures 
include a mace dating from 1683. Other 
noteworthy buildings are the piildhall, 
now used solely for police H.O. and 
courts; the central library in St Geoige’s 
Gate; the museum and art gallery over¬ 
looking the Beechfield Gardens; the tech¬ 
nical college, for which a new college is 
now projected; and the corn exchange 
opened in 1873, adjoining which Is the 
mrkt hall and covered inrkt—among the 
best of their kind in the co. Tine corpora¬ 
tion owns all these buildings, as well as 
the public utilities, the airport, and the 
racecourse. (Tlio famous St ijcger race 
has been run ou tliLs course since 1776. 
In addition to 5 ‘flat’ meetings, there are 
3 National Hunt meetings held each year.) 
It also owns 7 public parks and pleasure 
gi'ounds: these include the Hexthorpe 
Flatts (28 ac.) coiitaining the w’ell-known 
beauty spot ‘ the Dell ’; Elmtield Park 
opened in 1923; and Sandall Park, a new 
park in rural suiToundings. To the N. of 
French Gate is tlie par. church of St 
George. The old building was destroyed 
in 1853, and the present medieval-looking 
building, with elaborately pinnueJed and 
battlemcnted tower, was designed by Sir 
Gilbert Scott. The Roms, iiad a military 
station here named Danum and in Domes¬ 
day Book the place name occurs many 
times as ‘ Donecasti*e. ’ In 1194 Itichard I 
gave the tn its first knov\^l charter, and 
it was a charter of Edward IV, dated 
30 Oct. 1467, which authorised the elec¬ 
tion of a mayor. I'T’om such street 
nomenclature as French Gate, Baxter 
Gate, St Sepulchre Gate, et(5., it might 
bo inferred that in feudai times D. was 
fortified; hut according to Leland it was 
never a walled tn, the word ‘gate’ in 
this context moaning simply ‘street.’ 
Such names as Priory Place and Grey- 
friars Road indicate the former i)rescnce 
of religious orders. In the niid-17th 
cent. John Evelyn described D. as ‘a 
large, fair town, famous for great wax 
lights and good stockings. ’ For Its 
U»yalty in the Civil war Charles II granted 
the tu the privilege of being a free bor. of 
itself. The traditions of the tn when it 
was chiefly interested in agric. are kept 
aUve in Robert Southey’s memoirs of 
Dr Daniel Dove. For generations D. 
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retained the character given it by Southey, Hegion (q.v.). It is situated in the SE. 
but with the advent of the railway the Ukraine (Stalino and Voro8hUora*ad 
charoctor of the tn was completely oblasts) and the Kamonsk oblast of the 
changed and works for the inanuf. of Russian Federal Rep., on the slightly 
brass, wire, wagons, and woollens opened inundated plain of the Donets Plateau, 
in doe couise, whilo the development of with steppe landscape: E.~W. 240 m., 
the S. Yorks ooallleld soon led to further width N.-S. 90 rn., total area 9000 sq. m. 
groat changes. In 1926 D. was consti- There are rich deposits (70 milliard tons) 
luted a CO. bor. and granted arms which of excellent anthracite and steam cool in 
incorporate a Baxon crown indit;ntive of comparatively thin seams, usually under 
the fact that D. (part of which pertained 3 ft, also d<‘T)osit8 of mercury, salt, and 
to the soke of Uexthorpo) belonged to mineral building materials. Recent pros- 
Knrl Tostig. Pop. 82,500. pecting has shown that coal deposits 

Donegal: 1. Co. of Ireland in the prov. extend far beyond the old boundaries of 
of Ulster, but belonging to tlio Rep. of the 1). H. to the K., N., and W. There are 
Ireland, bounded by the Atlantic Ocean largo coal-mining (since 1722), iron and 
and the cos. of LondonderiT, Tyrone, steel (since 1795), choniiciil (since 1889), 
I'ennanagh, and Lcitniu. I'he coast-line and heavy engineering (since 1895) Indus- 
is very irregular, being broken by Lough trios. Powerful thermo-electric stations 
Bwilly, Sheep Haven, HoyJagh Bay, Gwee- have existed since 1910. The area has 
harra Bay, and Donegal Bay. The coast diverse agriculture. There is a dense 
is fringed by many is., of which the chief railway network. The chief industrial 
are liiistrahul, Tory Is., and Aran Is. The centres are the Stalino-Makeyevka and 
surface of the country is mountainous. Kadiyevak-Voroshilovsk conurbations. 
These ruts Include 8 summits of which Voroshilovgrad, Gorlovka, Shakhty, and 
Mt Errigal (2466 ft) is the highest. Kramaiorsk. Coal was discovered in the 
Adjoining Malin Beg Head iri the vV'. of D. B. in 1721 and mining began im- 
Donoga.1 Bay there is a sea clifl' 1964 ft in mediately, but rapid industrial develop- 
lieight. Tl)e chief rivs. are the Foyle, the inent started in the 1870’s. and soon the 
Finn, the Swilly, the Erne, the Gweebarra, D. B. became the most important coiitro 
tlic Gweedore and the Gweiiea. Ilie co. of heavy industry in Russia. Twice the 
also possesses many lakes, of whu'h the industries were ruined, during the Civil 
prill, are Loughs Derg, Deele, (iartaii. War (1918-20) and the iSccoiid VS’orld War 
Eask, and Glen. The climate of D. is (1941-3), and on both occasions followed 
inclement. Rude winds prevail, render- periods of restoration (1920 7. 1943-8) 
ing great tracts of the eo. barren. Tlie and furtlier expansion. Both b(‘fore 1917 
mould in some regions consists of light and during the period of the Dictatorship 
clay, suitable for crops of potatoes, oats, f»f the Proletariat (q.v.) the D. B. wa« a 
and barley. Agric. implements are for the stronghold of the Bolshevik party. The 
most part primitive. The breeding of Shockworkers* and the Stakhanov move- 
cattle and sheeiJ is the most profitable inents (q.v.) originated here. On the 
occupation but the flsJieries of the coast other hand, the anti-Communist Indus- 
support most of tlie inhab. Tiie country trial party (q.v.) allegedly had many 
women oocuiiy their time with the cm- adherents among the technical intelli- 
liroideriiig of linen, lace, and muslin, gentsia of the D. B. 

Linen and tweed (Donegal tweed) are also Dong-nai, riv. of Cochin-China (q.v.), 
niaiiuf. in the (jo. Of the lustorical rising at an altitude of 5000 ft. It re- 
remains the most interesting is tlio ceives the Saigon R. and others. After a 
Griaruin of Aileacli, the palace of the kings course of 250 m. it entei’s the China Sea 
of N. Ireland from most anct times, to tlie NE. of the Mekong delta. 

There are also interesting relic.^ of St Dong-Trieu, coal-mining tn of Quang- 
Coluiriba and the famous Purgatory of yon (q.v.), Tonking (q.v.), and scene of 
St Patrick situated on an is. in Lough lieavy fighting in 1945-64 war in Viet 
Deig. The co. tn is Lifford. Area Nam (q.v.). Produced 600.000 tons of 
1,193,581 ac,; pop. 136,317. high-grade antliracite annually before the 

2. Mrkt tn at the head of D. Bay. D. Second World War; no later figures are 
Abbey is the remains of a Franciscan available. 

friary (15tli cent.), and D. Castle, now a Dongola, Sudan, consists of a long, nar- 
ruin, was restored by Red Hugh in 1605. row plain, situated in the valley of the 
Pop. 1100. Nile, and includes both banks of that riv., 

Donelson Fort, camp at Dover, Ton- while to the E. lies the Nubian desert, and 
uesseo. It was built in the time of the to the W. is the Libyan dt^ert. From 
Civil war by the Coufedorates for the 1820 to the Mahdi insurrection of 1885 it 
purpose of guarding tho Lower Cumber- was Egyptian. Gen. Kitchener took it In 
land R., and it consisted of 2 lines of 1896. Mcrow6 (q.v.), the cup. of the 
entrenchments on tho land side, and prov. (pop. 15,000), is situated on the 1. b. 
water batteries. It was taken by the of the Nile. New Dongola (pop. 16,000) 
Federals in 1862, the prisoners mimhering is the chief centre of trade. Gld D^ a 
nearly 15,000, which was considerably decayed tn, is 75 rn. SSE. of New D. The 
over two-thirds of the original army. Nubian race are the piin. inliab. of the 

Doneraile, small tn in co. (Jork, Rep. of prov. 

Ireland, situated on tho R. Awbeg, about Doni, Antonio Francesco (1513-74), It. 
0 m. N E. by N. of Mallow. Pop. 800. priest and writer, b. Florence. Ho 
Donets Basin (abbreviation Donbas), the settled down in Venice as a printer, 
most import/ant coal-mining basin of tlie publlsliing many original but eccentric 
U.S.B.R., tho core of the S. Industrial I books. His 2 main works, both pub. in 
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1552, are I Marmi, imaifiiiaiy ooiivoi'wa- 
tions on the ‘raarble of the cathe¬ 

dral of Florence, and I Mon/i.i, a picture of 
a social which reflects the in¬ 

fluence of Sir TltOiaaas More. 

Ddnitz, Karl (1892- ), Ger. adnu, b. 
Mecklenbui'ff of a family of shipowners. 
At first he served in the cniiser Breslau^ 
hut transferred to the snbtnarine branch 
of the service and served for the jfi’oater 
p^art of the First World War in U-boats. 
Took part in many attacks on Allied con¬ 
voys in the Mediterranean until he was 
captured i?t 1918 and iiitemed in England. 
After the outhn^ak of war in 1939 Hitler 
chose him to bo head of the U-boat service. 
He had a fanatical faith in the power of 
the U-boat to gain victory for Germany by 
destroying the sea-power of the Allies, 
and his sueceHses in the early months 
seemed to confirm his optimism. He 
developed the ‘pack’ system of attack. 
But in 1943 the tables were turned and 
the Allies got the upper hand. D. 
attained the rank of adm. in 1942 and 
that of grand adm. in 1943, In which 
year he succeeded Ilaodcr as coramander- 
in-chief of the Ger. Navy. On the Ger. 
surrender he put liimself forward as the 
successor to Hitler, with the stylo of 
Ftihrer. But he was arrested and held for 
ultimate trial as a w^ar criminal, and 
subsequently imprisoned, being relciiscd 
In 1950. 

Donizetti, Gaetano (1797-1S48), It. 
composer, studied innalo in his native 
place, Bergamo, and later at Bologna. 
Thera is no truth in the story that he was 
of fc^cottish descent. The opera which 
made his name widely known was Anna 
Bolena, produced in 1830 at Milan, 
although ho had aheady produced over 
30 before. His Elixir of fxn'>e^ 1832, 
abounds in clear pure sentiment and 
radiant joy. Altogether he composed 
more tiian 70 operas. Ilia Lwria di 
fMmmerrru)or, produced at Naples in 1835, 
was his greatest success and gained him a 
professorship of counterpoint in tliat city. 
His closing yeara were saddened by signs 
of lunacy. Considering that his rivals 
were Rossini and Bellini, D.’s contem¬ 
porary i)opularity is a remarkable tribute 
to his talents. Fifte du B^oiment^ 

1840, was his most poimlar wmrk in Fr., 
but tlie iiiiost of all is La Favorifa, 
produced in tivo ^.amc year, and the most 
enduring is the d<dightful Don PaAquale of 
1843. In the ‘marriage contract’ and 
‘tomb* scenes of Lucia and in Faporila 
and Linda, 1842, he proves himself as 
gifted a infistt^r of melody as Bellini, and n 
more diamatic mastei* of the concertt^d 
number. His melodies demanded capahlo 
singers in a peiiod when opera was 
essentially an exhil)itlon of vocal tone «ancl 
technique. D. combined the gift of 
writing pleasant melodies and composi¬ 
tion peculiarly suited to tlie voice with 
extreme facility, vigovir, and humour. 
He became paralysed in 1845. Bee G. 
Gavazzeni, Gaeta,nn Donizetti, 1935; and 
A. Fraccaroli, Donizetti, 1944. 

Donjon, see Dungeon. 

Donkey, see Ass. 

Donnay, Maurice Charles (1859-1945), 


Fr. playwfiglit and author, h. Paris. His 
plays, characterised by keen observation, 
gained gi*eat popnlarity, and D. was 
elected to the Academy in 1907, Among 
bis plays are: Ama/nis, 1895; Dmdouretme, 
1897; L*Affranefne, 1898; Jm Patronne, 
1908; Les Plr.lalreuses, 1913; La Chasse d 
VHonmie., 1920; Un ffomme. Uger, 1926; 
La Be prise, 1925; L' Ascension de Virainie, 
1929. Of his non-dramatic works Alfred 
de Mnsset appeared in 1914. See- H. 
Duvernois, M. Uonnap, 1928. 

Donne, John (1572-1631), clei'gyman 
and poet, b. London, son of Rom. Catholio 
poi'ents, connected through his mother’s 
family with Sir Thomas More and with 
John Tleywood, the dramatist. Ho is 
quaintly enough the hero of a truly 
romantic love-story. This is strange 
because the very glow of his spiritual life, 
combined with his melancholy and fan¬ 
tastic humours, would seem to leave 
small room ff)r romance. Both at Oxford 
and Cambridge he proved an excellent 
scholar, hut his religion, Rom. Catholicism, 
forbade his taking the oath necessary for a 
degree. His lifelong intimacw with Sir 
Henry Wotton dates from his Oxford 
days. At 17 iie began t-o study law at 
Lincoln’s Inn, and it was at this time that 
he becauie a Protestant, finding himself 
after careful scrutiny more in HymT»athy 
with the Anglican tlian the Rom. stand¬ 
point. After a year spofit in Italy and 
Spjiin 1)0 became Lord Ellesmere’s 
secretary, fell in love with his patron’s 
niece, whom he secretly married, and thus 
lost his position. I), was imprisoned by 
bis father-in-law, but tlnallj’' w^on back his 
freedom and his wife after a protraclod 
law’sult which ran away with nearly the 
whole of bis property. With the nx'ces- 
sion of King James his fortune changed. 
In 1610, d(‘Hirons of a place at Court, ho 
made a bid for royal i)atronnge v^th 
P8eud4>‘Martyr (a contributio!! to the 
disputes about the Oath of Supremaev 
and Allegiance), and in 1611 13 with 
Iffnainuf his (Conclave (an attack on the 
Jesuits), an Elegy on Prince Ifenry, and im 
Ejriihnlmmum. for the marriage of the 
princess Elizabeth. So delighted was the 
king with Pseudo-Martyr that he insisted 
on the author’s taking lioly orders and 
appointed him his <'.hai»lain-in-ordlnarv. 
Other honours follow(‘d, and at his d(*ath. 
wliich w'as liasteued by consumption, D. 
w;xs vicar of St Dunstan’s and dean of St 
Paurs f’athcdral, Ijoudou. 

lza,ak Walton has left a delightful bio- 
grapljy of l>. In the pulpit he was, 
according to his biograi)her, ‘always 
preaching to himself like an angel from a 
cloud, but in none.’ Writing of D.’s 
poetry, Salntshury justly praises ‘the 
magical illumination of obscure and 
shadowy thoughts with the lightning of 
fancy,’ whilst I)ryden’s verdict Is that he 
was ‘the greaLest wit though not the best 
poet of our nation.’ But it wmnld bo 
difficult to find a better aT>T>r(*ciation than 
Ben JonsoTi’s observation that he wa-s ‘the 
first poet in the world in some things, ’ but 
that he would perish ‘for not being under¬ 
stood.’ Although the7*e has boon a 
decided revival of inUrest in D.’s poetry 
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it) i*of)eiit Tears, the riohnesM of hiw fan«’j^ 
and wealtn of erotic fervour are obscured 
from the ordinary gase by a host of fan¬ 
tastical conceits, of ‘quips and cranks’ 
exi^rcRsive of far-fetched, if ingenious, 
imaginings, and of wanton deformities, 
both of wit and metre. Like other poets 
of the ‘metaphysioal’ school, he strives to 
ennoble poetry l)y applying it to the 
phenomena of 8cieri<?e and making his 
muse the handmaid of natural vihilosophy. 
D. is the lover and sensualist, but he 
reviews his lovi-i in philosophical terms, 
or explores it with the images conceived 
in his scientific and theological reading, 
‘ile can jwreeive beauty, bat at the very 
moment of that perception, ho sees the 
corpse, the cerement cloths, the skeleton. 
He knows passion, but he can mock at tlic 
physical body through which passion is 
transmitted . . . This franknes), in pas¬ 
sion, this despair of making a unity out of 
the broken images of life, luivc brought 
him close to some contemporaiy poets’ 
(B. If or EvaTjs), and partly explain the 
revival of intcri^st in his works. The stan¬ 
dard ed. of Donne’s poems Is tliat of 
H. ,1. (\ Grierson, 1912, 1929; and some 
of his vn’ose M"r)rks appear in 77/r f'oinjtlete 
P(Hitry find iSelerled l*nm' cd. by .1. Hay¬ 
ward, 1939. Bibliography by G. Keynes. 
1914, 1932. Se>€ lives by Izaak W'Hitori. 
1658; n. I'A. Fausaet, 1924; J. Bennett, 
1934 ; also Sir K. Gosse, Life ami I^ctiers of 
John I home, 1899; Mary 1*. namsay. Lrs 
Ihx'trines viMievafcs chez Doftnr, 1917, 
1924; Evelyn M. Simpson, A Stiidff of the 
Prose H’orks of John Donw, 1924: G. 
Williamson, The Donne TraJition, 1930; 
O. M. (Jortin, John Donne ami the Meir 
Philosophy, 1937; J. H. Leishinan, The 
Monarch of U'it, 1951. 

Donnybrook, suburb of Dublin (q.v.). 
Rep. of Ireland. 

Donoghue. Stephen (1885 1945), j«H ke.v, 
b. Warrington, Lanes. Rode Derby mn- 
ner in 1915, 1917, 1921, 1922, 1923, and 
1925. He retired from racing In 1937 and 
took up training. WroUi a novel; The 
Ijuck of the. (k’.nile Grafter, 1926; and an 
autobiogi'aphy, Just my Story, 1923. 

Donzy, Fr. tn in tfie dept of Nidvre. It 
has Bom. remains. (Vardinal Mazarin (q.v.) 
founded factories licre in 1659. !’op. 2900. 

Doolittle, Hilda (1886 ), Airier, poetess, 

b. Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. Educ. at 
Bryn Mawr Gollege, she came to Kmope iir 
3 911 and remained to become one of the 
Imagist group of poctj? and marry Richard 
Aldington, one of their leaders; after their 
riivorce in 19.37 she settled in Switzerland. 
Her books of verse include: Sea Garden, 
1916; Hymen, 1923 ; Hetiodorn, 1924; and 
the religious trilogy The JVaJJs Do Mot 
Fait, 1944, Tribute to the Angels, 191.5. and 
Flowering of the Hod, 1946. Of all the 
Imagist poets she remained most faithful 
to tlwir principles, her lyrics displaying an 
oi»jeetivo approach and a chiselled beauty 
reminiscent of anct Gk art. 

Doom, or Doum, poxmlar name of 
Hyphoene thelmica, a palm-tree of Upper 
Eg>'pt, clumps of which occur near 
'J'hebes. Tire fruit is j\bout the size of an 
orange, reddish in colour, and has a 
spongy', tasteless, but nutritiou.s rind. 


Doomsday Book, see DauESPAY Book. 

Doon, loch and riv. of Ayrshire, Scot¬ 
land. The loch is 3 m. S. of Dahnelllng- 
ton, some 6 m. long and 1 m. wide, nearly 
709 ft above sea-loveL There ore sev. 
small is., and it is enclosed by mts. The 
R. D. Hows through the loch, emptying 
itself into the firth of Clyde 1 m. from 
Ayr. 'J'here are trout and salmon in both 
loch and rIv., and the stream has been 
iTiimortalisod by Bums. 

Door, a mtivablc barrier closing the 
‘ doorway ’ to a buildbig or room. It may 
1)6 luirig on hinges, or pivotcMl at top and 
bottom, or made to slidtv. and may be 
secuiud 1 ) 5 " locks, latches, and bolts. 



DOOHWAY AT MAUPAI.KX (‘OLLEllR, 

oxi’oK,!) (15th cent.) 

The doors are of late-Goihic t 5 "pp. midway 
between the ledged typo and tlio panelled 
type 


D.s are nonnaH 5 " made of wood; but anot 
tombs w'cre oc casionally closed by stone 
D.s; and a pair of inagniftceut bronze D.s, 
each mea.snring c. 24 ft high by 7 ft W'ide, 
still exist in the Pantheon at Home, ad 112. 
In the Brit. ISIuaeum is a wooden 1). from 
EgyT)t which luis survived in perfect 
preservation for over 3099 5 'eHr 8 . It 
measures c. 8 ft by 4 ft, and consists of 5 
vertical board.s 2(1 in. thick, liold together 
by 3 horizontal battens. This simple 
t.vpe, still used for sheds, etc., in modern 
practice everywhet'e, is a Hedged door.’ 
The addition of diagonal braces, to pre¬ 
vent the D. sagging fi-om its hinges, 
produces the familitir Medgcd and braced 
<loor. ’ Dining the Middle Ages framed 
D.s, in winch the horizontal ‘rails’ are 
tenoned into the vertical ‘stiles,’ wei-e 
introdncod; and, in Tudor times, panelled 
D.s follow'd!. These consist of a framed 
structure tilloil with thin panels, the 
latter becoming iirogi'tissively larger 
through the 17th -lSth centos. A modeiu 
innovation is the factory-made fiush- 
paiicl D., which has a rough frame entirely 
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concealed hr a thin reneer of polished 
wood, ^ee Joinery. 

POWli, sniQill tn in the prov. f)f Utrecht, 
Nef^wl^dB, H m. SE. of the city of 
Uti'Wsp^ At D. the ex-emperor of 
Gerrniiiy* William II, resided from 1920 
to 194t. 

Doeniik, see Tournai. 

Dopes, f(jr fuels, see Motor Oar.« and 
Motor Cvci.ks. 

Doppler, Christian Johann (1803-53), 
celebrated Austrian scientist, b. Salzburtc. 
chiefly rememhered for ‘Doppler’s prin¬ 
ciple,' 1842. This states (a) that the 
pitch of a sound is changed if tlio object 
emitting it is moving relative to the 
observer, and (b) that the light emitted by 
a moving source is changed in colour ay 
perceived by a relatively stationary 
observer. In each case tlie frequency 
derived is greater or loss than the actual 
frequency according to the body’s 
approach or recession. D.’s principle lias 
proved of great value in physics and 
astronomy. 

Dorado, ‘the sword-fish,’ a S. constella¬ 
tion, discovered by liayor in 1003, 
situated in the S. hemisphere bed ween 
Pictor and llydrus. Alpha Doradus is a 
white star of 3*5 magnitude, with a 
peculiar spectrum. The (Iri'at Looped 
Kehula surrounding 30 DoradAs is a 
bright nebula, visible to the naked eye, 
and is situated in the larger Magidlanic 
Cloud. 

Doran, John (1807 78), miscellaneous 
writer, b. London, of Irish parentage, lie 
obtained a doctorate of the iiriiv. of 
Marburg, in Jhqissia, devoted himsidf to 
hteraturo, and in 1869 was editor of the 
Athenaeum, and, later, of A'ofc.v and 
Queries. Fie pub. a niunber of works 
dealing with the lighter phases of man¬ 
ners, antiquities, and social hist., often 
bearing punning titles, e.g. Table Traits 
urith tSoimdhing on Them, 1854, and 
Knights and their Days, 1856. lie also 
wrote Lives of the Queens of England of the 
Hfpuse of Hanover. 1855, and The History 
of Court Fools, 1858, and cd. Horace 
\\'alpoIe’s Journal of the Jieign of King 
George the Third, 1859. Their iMajesfies’ 
Sen^ants, ISQi, is a hist, of the stage. | 

Dorat, Claude Joseph (1734-80), Fr. 
author and poet. He left the career of 
advocate to devote himself to literature, 
and contributed largely to L'Abnnnaeh 
des muses. He wrote comedies, fables, 
madrigals, romances, and dramas, but 
had no very real talent, being merely a 
‘boudoir poet’ of considerable popularity 
in his own time. Among his plays arc: 
Zulien, 1760, and Adelaide de Hongrie. 
His R^ponse d’AbMard d Hcloxse gained 
immediate popularity. Among his poems 
may bo mentioned: Sdlim et Sdima, Lc 
Mois de mat, Les Tourlerelles. 

Dorat» Jean, see Daitrat, Jean. 

Dor*beetle, or Oeotrupes slercoraHus, 
species of Scarabtieidno frequeuHy found 
In England, whore it is sometimes called 
the buzzard clock. It is a dung-B., not 
quite an inch in length, and in colour it Is 
a metallic black. In summer evenings 
it flies about at dusk with a curious 
droning sound. 


Dorcas Society, name given to working 
parties of ladies, where they make gar¬ 
ments for charity. The name is derived 
from Dorcas (mentioned in Acts ix. 36), 
who made coats for the widows. 

Dorchester: 1. Municipal bor., oo. in of 
Dorset. 120 m. SW. of London and veiy 
picturesquely situated. It Is Homan in 
origin, and was etilled Durnovaria. A 
fragment of its walls remains; their line 
is now marked by pleasant aveiuKis 
which surround about three-fourths of the 
tu. Tlie foundations of a Horn, house, 
discovered in 1937 in the grounds of the 
new t*o. iiall, are T)ro8erved as an am t 
monninent. Maumbury Hings was usf^d 
ns tiie {iinphitheatro of the Horn, in, 
although its origin goes hack to late 
Neolitliic thnes, about 2000 nc. Par¬ 
ticularly interesting buildirigs in the tn 
are St Peter’s C’hurch, Judge Jcifrey’s 
Lodgings, and Mapper’s Mite (10th cent.), 
formerly an alrnstiouse. The museum 

has remarkably line collections exhiPiting 
the nreljneology, natural hist., and geology 
of the whole co. The tn has literary 
assmaations with Wm Barnes, the poet, 
and Thomas Hardy, the latter being b. 3 
m. from 1). at Higlier Boekhampton, 

and living for tho last 50 years of his life 
nt Max (late, whleli lie built on the out¬ 
skirts of the tn. Maiden Castle, the 
pn'-Flom. tribal cap., is a inagniliccnt 

earthwork 2 m. SVV. of the tn. Pop. 

12 , 000 . 

2. Dist. of Boston, I'^.S.A,, containing 
2 of the oldest lionsos in New England and 
a huryi!)g ground dated 1634. It was 
founded by 110 colonists from Dorsetshin*, 
England, (meouragod thereto by Rev. 
John White, of 'I’rinity par., 1). Sec W'. 
D. Orcut t, Good Old Dorchester. 

Dorchester-on-Thames, par. and vil. of 
Oxon., England, 9 m. SK. of Oxford. 
In ai> 634 (^iiegils, king of the W. 
Saxons, was baptised heiT by St Birinus, 
the iii)OHtle of Wessex, King Oswald of 
Northumbria standing sponsor. Tho 
bishopric founded here in tho time of 
Birinus lasted until mnoved to Lincoln 
by Kemigius (1067-92). There is an 
Augustinian abbey churcJi dating from 
Nonuan times; D. is also the site of a 
Rom. station (Dorocina), and of a Brit, 
earthwork. J’op. 1503 (1954). 

Dordogne: 1. Dept of SW. France, 
formed from Pdrigord. and parts of the 
aiKit provH. of Limousin and Angoumois. 
The surface is in general hilly and well 
wooded, with beautiful and fertile valleys 
in the centre of the dept, and marslies in 
tlio E. TheiT are numerous vineyards on 
the hill-slopes, chestnuts are produced in 
great quantities, and wheat, maize, 
L)baoco, and potatoes are grown. Tho 
truffles of P^irigord are famous. Some 
iron, coal, and manganeso are found. 
Thoi-o are leather, textile, and distilling 
industries. The prin. tris are i^6riguoux 
(the cap.), Bergerac, Nontron, and Sarlat 
(qq.v.). Area 3550 sq. ra.; pop. 377,900. 

2. Riv. of FraiiC/C, which rises in the 
Piiy de .Saucy, Puy do D6mo, and Hows 
through .Souillac, Bergerac, (‘astillon, 
Libonrne, and Cnbzac to join tho Garonne 
at Amb^s, a distane .0 of 306 m. See 
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A. H. Brodirick, The Caves of Lascatix, 
1948. 

Dordrecht (popularly called Dort), sea¬ 
port oil the it. Monvede, 12 m. KE. of 
Hottordairi, in the prov. of B. Holland. 
Intorseoted hy a. mmibcr of canals wliich 
jrrciitly fai'iUtato communications. It is 
^njrajrpd in many industrioH, siicli as ship¬ 
building and eu^irinccrinj?, and hasmanufs. 
But Hotterdam has diverted a ffreat part 
of the traffic which made 1). the richest and 
most- iin]»ortant trading tn of Holland and 
a member of the IlaiiKeatic Lea-ffue. It 
etill retains many o'uiiot thoroughfares 



If. Kvmple 


THE V(>(>H.STItAATSHAVKN, OORDRECIIT, 
SOUTH HOl-LAND 


and gabled houses. 'Phe original resi¬ 
dence of the cr»unts of Holland, it wit¬ 
nessed in ir)72 the d(iclari\tion of inde¬ 
pendence of tluj ilnitcid ProvH., and in 
1618-19 the famous synod of Protestant 
theologians which anathematised Ar- 
minius’ (q.v.) heresies. I’op. 75,590. 

Dord, Louis Auguste Gustave (1832-83), 
Fr. painter and illustratoi*, b. Btrasburg, 
drew first for the Jovrnal Ponr Hire, 1848, 
and later for the Jovrvnl Pour Tovs. His 
drawings show genius for grotea<pie and 
humorous illustration us also fertility of 
invention and ])referenee for the fantastic. 
He illustrated an ed. of the Bible; among 
other works Illustrated by him were 
Balzac’s Z-cs Ceni Cotdes Drdlaiiqties, 1837, 
trails, into Eng. as Droll Stories coUevfrA 
from the Abbeys of Timraine (with 425 
engravings by D.), 1874; Dante’s LHvina 
Commedia, 1863-6; Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, 1866; Tennyson’s Idylls, 1867-8; 
La Fontaine’s Falncs, 1867; and Rabelais’ 
Oargantua and> Pantagruel. His London 


contains some of bis best w’ork. As a 
sculptor he is remembered for hiS statue 
of Dumas, in Paris, whilst he was am¬ 
bitious for fame as an historical and reli¬ 
gious poii’iter. The Dor6 Gallery in 
London was long decorated with his huge 
canvases depicting ‘Christ leaving the 
Praet(»riuni, ’ 1867-72, etc. See B. Roose¬ 
velt, Life and Reminiscences of Gvstare 
Dor^, 1885; and life by M. Rose (ed. J. 
Laver), 1945. 

Dore, Monts, volcanic mt group in the 
dci>t of Puy-de-])ftme, France, part of the 
Auvergne system. The highest point is 
the Puy-dc-Bancy (6000 ft). 

Dorema, genus of Ilmbelliferae. 1). 
ammoniacum, a perennial herb, is found in 
dry plains in Persia and Baluchistan; it 
yields the gum ammoniacum used in 
medicine. 

Doria, Andrea (1466-1560), Genoese 
soldier, b. Oniglia. He served under 
various It. princes on different expedi¬ 
tions; he then enttired the service of the 
king Francis I, and eventually became 
high adm. of the Levant. I^atcr on he 
resigne<l his commoud of the fleet, aa he 
feared for the safety of Genoa, which was 
throatencil by the Fr., and transferred his 
services to the emperor C’harles V, who 
made him prince of Melfl. In 1528 I), 
expelled the Fr. from the garrison of 
Genoa, a?id ruled t.he city himself on 
republican lines. He was very active in 
his attacks against the Turkish pirates in 
the Medibjrranean, and was styled 
‘father and liberator of his cjountry.’ 

Dorians, one of the 3 main branches of 
the Helleni(‘ race. They probably came 
simultaneously from the N. ami from 
Oete, occupying the Peloponnesus, the 
Sporades, BW'. Asia Minor, and the S. 
coast of Bieily. The Dorian invasion is 
commonly sui»posed to have taken place 
nbemt 1100 ho; it is associated in legend 
with the return of the Heraclidac. Com¬ 
pared with other Greeks, the D. w’^ero 
more consei’v;itive and aristocratic in 
outlook, and in the Peloponnesus at any 
rate they seem never to have forgotten 
that they wore a conquering raeo. Hence 
the austerity of Spartan customs and the 
permanent subjection of the helots; 

Doric Dialect, one of the 4 main 
dialects of the anct Gk language. It was 
spoken in evt;ry region whertu Dorians 
(q.v.) settled. The broad features which 
distinguish it from Ionic are mes for mAm 
in 1st person plural; -nr and -aS. for c; 
ka for an; and - seo, -»i6, and - so as endings 
for the 1st person of the future. The 
Dorians invariably claimed a greater 
antiquity for their dialect than Tonic, a 
fact which probably accounts for the 
archaic D. which appears as an ana¬ 
chronism in Attic drama. Pindar wixite 
in D. 

Doric Order, earliest and most charats- 
teristic type of Gk architecture, of which 
the Parthenon at Athens is a fine example. 
The D. column is a massive fluted pillar 
imposing in its severity and absence of 
adornment. There is also a Rom. D. O. 
SeA - Orders of Auuhitkoture. 

Dorigny. Sir Nicholas (1667-1746), Fr. 
, engraver, b. Paris. He studied at Romo, 
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and from 1711 to 1719 worked for Queen 
Anno at Hampton Court, enpraviiif? the 
cartoons at Raphael. He was knisrhted 
by G#orflre I in 1720, and in his later years 
worked in Paris, whore ho d. 

Dorian, Sir Anlatne Aim6 (1816-91), 
Canadian atatosnian. II© became leader 
of the Liberal party, and was the iirst to 
onnnoiato clearly the principle of federa¬ 
tion as applicable to his f‘ountry. As 
minister of justice in the Mackenzie gov. 
be passed the Electoral I jaw, 1874, and 
the Controverted Elections Act. In 1874 
he was appointed justice of the prov. of 
Ontario. 

Doris, small mountainous dist. of anct 
Greece. It was surrounded by Phocis, 
Lociis, AetoUa, and Mails, and contained 
the sources of the (IJephirtsus. The 
Dorians claimed this ter. as their home. 
It is now included in the gov. of Phocis. 

Doris, or Arohidoris, important genus of 
nudibranchiate molluscs, ty]>ical of the 
family Dorididae. The species are usually 
a white, brown, or yellow colour, whence 
they are calked sea-lemons, but thoj'^ often 
take the colour of their surroundinga. 
D, pilom and D. iidwrculaia are w^oll- 
knowii members of the genus. 

Dorking, urban dist. and mrkt tn of 
Surrey, England, 6 m. W. of Reigate and 
24 m. S. of London. It enjoys a lovely 
setting, ringed by wooded hills and with 
some of SuFT'ey’s finest scenery in the 
vicLnity. Tt) the NE. of the In the land- 
scai>e is dominated by Ilox Hill (q.v.): 
also in the vkinity are Leith Hill, Kan- 
more Common, The Now'or, Mickloham 
Downs, and Glory Wood. Meredith d. 
(1909) at Flint Cottage, Hox Hill, where 
he had lived since his second marriage, 
and is buried at D. D. fowls iii*e noted 
for their 5 claw's. Pop. 20,050. 

Dormer, or Dormer Window, originally 
a window in a dormitory (q.v.) or attic- 
bodroom; hence any window, whether 
with a flat or sloping top, rising from a 
sloping roof. D.s have always formed a 
prominent feature in Fr., Flem., and Ger. 
archite(?ture. 

Dormitory (Lat. dorrrdtorhmt, a sleeping 
place), originally the sleeinng quarters of 
monks. In some monasteries the D.s 
w^ere on the ground floor, giving easy 
communications with the rdiurrdi, though 
generally they formed tlio upper storey of 
the cloisters. Hometimos they wore long 
halls, but more often a series of cells or 
cubicles. To-day the name is applied to 
communal bedrooms in schools, etc. 

Dormont, residential bor. of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, IT.S.A. Pop. 13,40.5. 

Dormouse, name given to ine£nbei*s of 
the rodent family Muscardinidae, consist¬ 
ing of small, arboreal animals living in the 
Old World. The eyes and ears are lai-ge, 
the tail is long and haiiy, and the intestine 
has no caecum. The animals are squiirel- 
likc in habit and diet, but they are noc- 
tuj'nal. Mvsmrdinus avellanarim, the 
common D.. is found all over Europe, and 
is remarkable for its winter slrep, the 
period of time during w4iich it hibernates 
being about 6 montlis. (His giis, the fat 
or squirrel D., is an allied European 
species. 


Dornbirn, Austrian in In the prov. of 
Vorarlberg, on the Dornblrner Ache, near 
the Lake of Constance. It has bon, 
chemical, and textile industries. Pop, 
22,5.50. 

Dornburg, Get. tn In the dist. of Gera, 
on the Thuringian Saale, 22 ra. WNW of 
Gera (q.v.). It has ,3 castles: the Altes 
ScUloss w^os frequently used as a rosidenoo 
by the emperors Otho II and III; the 
Neues SchJoss, built in the Tt. style in 
1748, hjis associations with Goethe: and 
the 3rd castle is a modern struotiu'e. 
Pop. 1300. 

Dornoch, par., royal and police burgh, 
and cap. of tlic co. of Sutherland, Scot¬ 
land. The tn is situated on the N. of 
Dornoch Firth, 14 m. E. of Bonar Brid^, 
and 8 m. SE. by S. of Mound Station, in 
pre-Refonnation times it was the see of a 
bishop, and Gilbert de Moravia, who d. in 
1245, and was the last on the calendar of 
Soottish saints, built a cathedral, wrhloh 
w'as restored in 1837 by the 2Tid duke of 
Sutherland. The last execution for 
vNitehcraft in N. Britain took platje here 
in 1722. Skibo Castle, about 4 m. from 
D., belongs now to a dauglitf^r of the lat© 
AndrcAV Carnegie. The golf links in the 
vicinity of D. are ve|*y hue and are the 
earliest recorded (1616). Pop. of par. 
2500; tn 720. 

Dorohoiu, or Dorogoi, tn of Rumania, 
75 m. NW. of Jassy in prov. of Suoeava. 
There is considerable trade in dairy and 
farm pro<luce, also timber. A noted ann. 
fair is held in June. Pop. (1930) 16,000. 

Doronioum, or Leopard's Bane, genus 
of bright orange comimsite plants found 
in Europe. J). pl>antaffine,um, L. lb, and 
J). pardcdimirhes. Great L. B., grown tn 
gardens, have become naturalised in 
Britain. 

Dorp, Afrikaans (q.v.) w ord fop a vil., in 
common use throughotii S. Africa. 

Dorpat, see T\rtit. 

D'Orsay, Alfred Guillaume Gabriel, 
Count (1801-52), Fr. dandy, b. Ihiris, the 
2nd son of Gen. Count d’O., served in 
the Fr. Army until 1822, \vhen, after a 
tour of the (Continent with the earl and 
countess of Blessington, he came to 
England. Thongli married to a daughter 
of Lord Blessington by his first wife, d’O. 
W'as on very intimate terms with Lady 
Blessington. During his 20 years’ rosi- 
donco in England he executed a series of 
admirable drawings of his most noted 
conleinporarh's, and was noted as a 
brilliant conversationalist. He became 
bankrupt in 1849 and returned to Paris, 
where he d. lie w'as appointed Director 
of Fine Arts in Paris by Lo\iis Napoleon 
after the coup d'dtai, but he did not live to 
till the position. 

Dorset, maritime co. in the SW. of 
England, the co. tn being Dorchester. 
C^Ualk downlands jirovide tl»o central 
feature of its topography and separate the 
heathlands of the E. from the clay 
pastures of the N. and W. To the E. the 
beautiful coastline is broken by Poole 
Harbour, 10,000 ac. in extent, to the 3. of 
which lies the peninsula, known tis the Is. 
of Ihirbeck. Ohesil Bank is a remarkable 
stretch of shingle conneeJing the Is. of 
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Portland with the mainland and con» in all t)emg: enffoged upon it—and himself 
tinning unbroken along the coast to contributed only 2 poems, one on Buck- 
Bridport. At Portland Roads the pro- Ingham, the confederate and afterwards 
teotlon afforded by the Chesil Bank has the victim of Richard III, and the other 
been augmented by breakwaters to an‘Induction'or introduction, which has 
provide an important harbour for the been described tis the best poem between 
R.N. The prill, streams are the Stour. Chaucer and Siienser. These 2 pieces are 
flowing SK. into Hants, and the Frorae distinguished by strong inventive and 
and Piddle, which enter Poole Harbour. Imaginative power ana a stately and 
Agriculture is the chief industry, the co. sombre grandeur of style. 1). played a 
being noted for its excellent dairy produce, prominent part in the hist, of his time 
Second in importance is the holiday and hehl many high otflces, including 
Industry, Poole, .Swauage, We^'^moiith, those of lord stewajvl and lord treasiu^r. 
Bridport, and Lyme Regis being coastal He was <Teated earl in 1(104. >S»ee J. 
resoi'ts. Quarrying is anottier important Swart, Thomas SackvUIe, 1948. 

Industry. The white freestones of Port- Dorsetshire Regiment, The, formerly 
land have been used iu buildings all over the SOtii and .')4th Foot. The 39tb was 
the world, particularly in London, and raised iu 1702, and after service in Europe 
the white pipe-clay of E. Dorset is in went to India in 1754, being the first 
great demand by the pottery industry- royal romuicnt to serve in that country, 
Purbeck is famed for its marble. Brid- a fact which is commemorated In Its 
port is noted for the raanuf. of rope, motto ‘l^rimus in Indis.' The 54th was 
twine, and net. Cillingham and Sher- raised iu 1755. Towards the end of the 
borne stand on the former H. main railway 18th cent. Wm Cobbett was a sergeant- 
line connecting London and Exeter; major in the 54th. The D. R. has along 
Poole, War(;ham, and Dorchester stand roll of battle honours, and its battalions 
on the former S. main line running from served on many froTits dining the First 
London through .Southampton and World War. The 2nd Battalion was with 
Bournemouth to Weymouth. Dorchester Gen. Townshond at Kut-el-Amara, and 
is also on the former Great W. main line was taken prisoner at its fall; another 
from London to Weymoutli through 2nd Battalion \\as raised to take its 
Reading and Yeovil, Wimboriie Minster, T»lae^. In the Second World War the 
Blandford Forum, Swanage, Portland, D. R. fought in NW. Europe, taking part 
Bridport, and Lyme Regis are served by in the Battle of Normandy and the 
broiuli lines. Poole, Woj’mouth, and advance to the Rhine. Other units were 
Bildport are the chief seaports. Whn- part of the Brit, forces in Burma. The 
home Minster, the abbey church of Sher- D. R. will be amalgamated with the 
boT'no, the fine ruins of (k>rfe ("astle, and Devon Regiment by 1959. 
tlie prehistoric earthwork Maiden C.’ostlo Dorsten, Gcr. tn in the Land of N. 
all possess considerable antiquarian in- Rhine-Westphalia (q.v.), on the Lippe, 
terest. The co. is also intei*esting 32 m. N. by K. of Diisseldorf (q.v.). Pop. 
geologically, and remoins of immense 9000. 

reptiles have been unearthed at Lyrno Dorstfeld, Ger. tn in the Land of N. 
Regis. The total acreage of the co. is Rhino-Westphalla (q.v.), a NW. suburb 
622,813; po]). 299,300. See A. de Selin- of Dortmund (q.v,). 
court, DorseJ, 1947. Dort, see, DouiulKOliT. 

Dorset, Charles Sackville, Earl of Dortmund (anct Throtmanni, Trot- 
Middlesex, 0th Earl of Dorset (1638-1706), munde), Oer. indii.strial city in the Land 
courtier, son of the 5th earl, whom ho of N. lUiine-Westphalia (q.v.), on the 
succeeded iu 1(577. The early part of his Emscher, 37 m, NE. by N, of Diisseldorf 
career was spent in pleasure and dissipa- (q.v.). It is drst mentioned In tlie 9th 

tiou at (^hnrles TFs court Ho had no cent., and it ]»ecame n free city of th© 

prominent place at court dining the reign empire and an important member of th© 
of .Tames 11, but was reinstated on the Hanseatic League (q.v.). Its fortunes 

accession of \Mlliani IH. Ho W fis a declined with those of I ho League and at 

patron of poets and dramatists, and the bei.rinning of the 19th cent. It was only 
wrote vci’se himself; hut the oidy lyric by a small prov. tn. It lose to importance 
which he is reTnemberi d is ‘'Po All Yon again with the deyelopment of the coal 
Ladies now’ on Land,’ srdd to liave been and iron industries of the Ruhr (q.v.) 
writtcij before the hattk'of iiarwich, 1005. basin in the middle of the 19th cent, and 

Dorset, Thomas Sackville, 1st Earl of the construction of the D.—Ems canal 
(1630-1608), poet and statosman. b. (q.v.). During the Second World War 
Buckhnret, Sussex, son of ,sir Richard the city was badly dmnaged by bombing: 
Sackville, chancellor of the exchequer, in Mar. 1945 more than 5000 tons of 
Eduo. at Oxford and Cambridge, he bombs were dropped on D. in ou© of the 
Studied law at the Inner 'remple, and bi{sq?cst daylight air attacks of the war— 
while there wrote, in conjunction wdth an attack in which 1000 aircraft of th© 
Thomas Norton (q.v.), Ferrex and R.A.F. took piart: other attacks wer© 
Pormr, afterwards called Gorhoduc, 1561-2, those of 23 May 1943, 29 Nov. 1944 (by 
the first regular Eng. tragedy. A little day), 20 Feb. 1945 (at nigiit). Since the 
later he planned The Mirror for Magis- end of the war there has been much 
tratfs, which was to have boon a scries of recoiMitruction, and whole dists. have 
narratives of distinguished Englishmen, been rebuilt. The city has 3 notable 
somewhat on the model of Boccaccio’s chui'ches—the Marienldrche (c. 1175), th© 
Falls of Princes. Finding tlie plan too Reinoldihirche (1250), and the I^opstei- 
large, ho handed it over to others—7 poets hirche (1354)--all of which suffered 
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daina|:e in the war. There are bcv. 
tiOohnical Institutes, iucludiui? the Social 
Research Institute of the univ. of Munster, 
and there are important muaeunis. The 
\Ve8%>halia Hall is the larKcat hall in 
Europe, and there is a vast stadium. The 
canal port has 10 harbour basins. The 
pritt, indiistries are coal, steel, engineer¬ 
ing, and browing. Po]). 009,500. 

Dortmund-Ems Canal, canal in Ger¬ 
many, which, beginning at Dorimmul 
(q.v.), connects the Ruhr region, via 
MQnster, with the N. Sea port of Eniden 
(q.v.h Between 1892 and 1899 tlio R. 
Ems wa« canalised for 43 m., and this 
was the nucleus of the present canal 
(169 m. long, 108 in. of which wow ex¬ 
cavated). Tlie eunal lias a widtli of 98 J ft 
at the surface, 59 ft at tlic bottom, and 
a depth of 8 ft 2 in. The cost Avas about 
3f million pounds. The R.A.F, frequently 
damaged the canal in the Second World 
War. 

Dory, or John Dory, the Zeu!< faber, a 
species of Zeidac allied to the boar lish 
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{Capros) (q.v.). It is a marine lish found 
in temperate seas of the Atlantic, and is 
valued liighly as a food. The body is 
laterally compressed and about H ft in 
length, and tlie general appearance Is very 
unprepossessing. During tlie bretiding 
season it utters curious sonorous nfdscs. 
.1. D. is probably from the FY. javiic. 
dor^^c (yellow gilded), a reference to the 
metallic lustre of tlie fish. 

Dos Passos, John Roderigo (1896- ), 
Amor, novelist and playwrlglit, h. Chicago. 
Eduo. at Harvard, he served with the 
Medical Corps in the lYrst Woi-ld War, 
and wrote 2 ‘debunking’ novels. One 
Man's Initiation — Ufl7, 1920, and Three 
Soldiers, 1922. Others of his novels are 
Streets of Nifjht, 192.3, and Manhattan 
Transfer, 1925; the trilogy U.S.A,, made 
up of The 42nd Parallel. 1930, 1019, 1932, 
and The Pig Money, 1936; and the 
trilogy District of Columbia, comprising 
Adventures of a Young Man, 1939, 
Number One, 1943, and The Or and 
Design, 1949. His play« include The 


Garbage Afan, 1926: Ainoays Inc., 1929; 
and Fortune Heights, 1933. State of the 
Nation, 1944, and Tour of Duty, 1946, are 
collections of essays: and ho also wrote 
sev. unconventional traA’^ol books, as well 
as The Head and Heart of Thomas 
Jefferson. 1954. 

D6sah (Arabic, ‘treading’), a religious 
ceremony perfermed by the dervislu>>s of 
the Ha’di order in (!a.iro. The chief, or 
sheikh, of the order rode on horseback, 
allowing his horse to tread upon the 
bodies of the dervishes who were lying 
down, and who were said to he unhurt by 
the hoofs of the animal. The ceremony 
was abolislied in 1881. 

Dospad Dagh, see Rhodope Mountainb. 

Dossoret, in Hyzantine architecture, a 
stone block (often curved) resting on the 
top of a capital in an arcade: and itolping 
to distribute tiio suporiucuiiibent weight of 
an arch or a pair of arches. 

Dossi, Dosso and Battista, brothers, and 
painters of the It. school. Battista D. 
(d. c. 1548), who worked with his brother, 
was tlie landscajie painter, while Giovanni 
di Nicole di Tmtevo (e. 1479-1542) (real 
name of I). D.) paifited the figures. Both 
these bD»thcrs seem to have been pupils 
of Lorenzo ('^osla, and they also spent 
some time in Venice together and probably 
also in Romo. Tta^se painters, whoso 
work is notable for its beautiful colouring 
and originality, are mentioned by Ariosto 
in his Orlando Furioso. INfany of their 
paintings are in the gallery at Ferrara 
and in ihe palace there, as they wore 
employed by the dnkc. ‘Muse inspiring 
a (Umre Poet’ fNational Gallery) is one 
of D. D.’s notable works. 

Dost, Mohammed (c. 1798 -1863), su¬ 
preme ruler of Afghanistan from 1818 to 
1839 and again from 1843 to 1863. Set 
Afohakistan. 

Dostoyevskiy, Fddor Mikhaylovich 

(1822-81), great Russian author and 
thinker, one of tluj greatest novelists in 
world literature, h. Moscow, son of a 
doctor. Ho siid'crr^d all Ins life from 
epilepsy, which he described in The 
Idiot, His other bamlicap was his 
passion for gambling, which ho also 
pictured lirilliantly in The. Gambler, 1864. 
He went to the St Petersburg engineering 
school, but his love for writing was 
grtniter than liis desire to he an army 
olheer. His first pub. work, a long story 
Poor Foil,-. 1846, was apjilaudcd by the 
Radical critics. In 1849 he was arrested 
for alleged assoeiatjou with a secret 
revolutionary Boeialist society; ho was 
sentcrK'ed to deatli, and endured a hor¬ 
rible moment expecting to lie shot 
(deHeribedin The Idiot), but was reprieved 
and sent to a penal colony in Siberia. 
Four years sfient among criminals and 
political prisoners furnished material for 
his Notes from the Dead House, 1861-2. 
The first truly ‘ lm»toyevskian ’ work was 
the Letters from the Underground, 1864. 
During the la.t,er 1860’s and the 70’s, when 
he wrote his gi'eat novels Crime and 
Punishment, 1866. The Idiot. 1868, The 
Possessed, 1871-2, and The Ur others 
Karamazov. 1880, I), was struggling almost 
constantly with povert y. Like Balzac h© 
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sat at his wrltlnff-table ponniDgf immortal 
uovels in the endeavour to keep the wolf 
from the door. As a publioist (in his own 
maffazines Time, and Enoch, 1861-5, in 
the Conservative weekly The Citizen, 
1873-4, and in The Diary of a Writer pub. 
as separate vols., 1876-81) D. represented 
an oriprinaJ ‘soil-bound’ trend—national, 
democratic, and Christian. He spent 
sev. years in W. Europe, and his observa¬ 
tions pub. in 1863 in The Diary of a 
H riter present a combination of Russian 
nationalism and messianism with a 
sincere love for the treasury of European 
civilisation. A few mnntlis before his 
death, in 1886, Ih delivered a famous 
speech at the oponinp: of Puslikin’s monu¬ 
ment in Moscow on the destiny of Russia 
and of the Russian intelligentsia. D.’s 
works have considerably Influenced the 
further development of literature both in 
Russia and abroad, and have an enormous 
influence on modern thought. As an 
artist he was one of the creators of the 
‘ psychological novel. ’ As a psychologist 
he was mostly interested in extreme con¬ 
ditions and situations and in the Russian 
national character. Nietzsche, not ^fiven 
to praise, said he was the only man who 
had taught him something of psychology. 
Rut his most profound coiitrilmtion is in 
the field of religious and social thought. 
Here, apart from the special subject of the 
working of the Russian popular mind, he 
r'oncentrated on the central problems of 
freedom and of the dc^stiny of man. ITo 
was the greatest antagonist of atheistic 
humanism and is the inspirer on one 
hand of <*xi8tentialism, and on the other 
of Christian personalism and solidarism. 
See his novels, trans. by O. Garnett (12 
vols.), 1912-26. The literature about D. 
is vast. See studios by D. S. Merezhkov- 
ski, 1902; .T. Luvin, 1920; J. Middleton 
Murray, 2nd ed., 1923, A. GIde, Eng. trans. 
1925. See aJso H. de Lubac, The Drama 
of Atheist llumavifim, 1949. 

Dot, in music, is a mark wliich is placed 
after a note and increases its duration by 
one half. When the 1). is placed over the 
note it indicates a short staccato tone. 

Dothan, city of Henry co., Alabama. 
(J.S.A., about 126 m. SE. of Montjfomery. 
It has iron-works and cotton mills and 
many diverse manufs. Pop. 21.666. 

Dotterel, or Kudromias morinellvs, a 
liniicoline bird of the plover family, or 
(flmrndriidae. Its home is N. Europe and 
Asia, but in Britain, e.g. in the Lake 
District and the Scottish mts, it is 
approaching extinction owing to the 
custom of shooting the birds during the 
breeding season to ensure the delicacy of 
their flesh. The general colour is ashy- 
browm, with white and black markings, 
and the 3 eggs, which are laid in hollows 
of the ground, are pale green with brown 
marks. 

Dou, Dow, or Douw, Gerrit or Gerard 

(1613-75), Dutch genre painter, 5. Leyden. 
A t an early age be became a pupil of Rem¬ 
brandt, from whom he acquired the art of 
beautiful colouring. Ills pictmus reveal 
his close study of nature and are remark¬ 
able for their doUcacy and finish. They 
nunibor in all about 200, ‘The Woman 


with the Dropsy,’ in the Louvre, being 
his masterpiece. Other well-known works 
are ‘The Poulterer’s Shop,* and ‘Self* 
Portrait, * In the National (iallery. 

Douai, Fr. in, cap. ‘f an arron., in the 
dept of Nord, on the Scarpe and the 
Sens^e canal. Its site has been oc/onpied 
since Rom. times. In 1529 it came into 
the hands of Spain. It was taken by 
Louis XIV in 1667, by Marlborough in 
1710, and was returned to Franc^e in 1713. 
Its nniv. (1562) was removed to Lille in 
1887. The great college for Eng. Rom. 
Catholics, founded at D. by Wm Allen 
(q.v.) in 1568 (removed to Rheims 1578- 
1593), came to an end at the Fr, Revolution, 
and was refoundod in England at Ushaw 
and Ware; it was in this college that the 
Hheims-D. Bible (ee^ Bible) was pre¬ 
pared. D. had also Eng. Franoiscan and 
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Benedictine foundations, and Irish and 
Scots collegos {see also Douai Sohool: 
Downripe School). The tn suffered 
greatly in both world wars. There is a 
15th-cent, tn hall, and there is a splendid 
14th-l5th-cent, belfry (210 ft). D. Is the 
seat of a court of appeal, and has a mioing 
school and art institutions. There are 
Iron, steel, coal, chemical, and engineering 
industries. Pop. 37,500. 

Douai School, public school for boys 
attached to the Eng. Beuedictino Abbey 
of St Edmund, K.M., which was founded 
in 1615 in Paris, transferred to D., 
France, in 1818, and to Woolhampton, 
Berkshire, in 1903, The .Junior School is, 
since 1948, at Ditchara Park, Peterstield. 

Douala, tn and harbour in 
Camerooiis, W. Africa, on the Vonri R. 
There is a railway from D. to the new cap. 
Yaounde. It has many mod<5rn buildings 
and institutions, and is the most Impor¬ 
tant port of the Cameroons for palm oil 
products. In the First World War it was 
captured by the Brit, forces on 26 Sept. 
1914. Pop. (1955) 110,000. 

Douarnenez, Ashing tn of W. France, 
in the dept of Finist^tre, and the arron. of 
Quimper. The sardine and mackerel 
fisheries are important. Other industries 
are boat-building and not- and rope¬ 
making. Pop. 20,600. 

Douaumont, Fr. vil. In the dept of 
Meuse, 5 m. NE. of, and containing the 
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first of the outlyii^ pennaneiit forts of, 
Verdun. In th« First World War the 
fighting’ Itere 1916 was a vital part of 
the epi0 defenoe of Verdun (see Veupun, 
Battik©^ 19|6). 

Double-Bass (music), see Vioun. 

Double Bassoon, see Bassoon. 

Double Entry, see Book-keeping. 

Double-flower may consist of (a) a 
flower In which the petals are increased in 
number; and (ft) flower-head in which 
disk-florets are replaced by ray-florets or 
themselves greatly enlarged. Doubling 
Is common in cultivated flowers, but less 
frequent in nature. The constitutional 
cause is unknown, but doubling may 
result from transformation of stamens and 
carpels into petals, or dovoloprnont of 
sepals and petals instead of stamens and 
carpels, in which cases the flowers are 
sterile; or from multiplication or branch¬ 
ing of petals, with stamens or carpels 
unaltered. 

Double Refraction, name applied to the 
splitting up of a ray of light incident on a 
crystal of calcito into 2 refracted rays. 
The phenomenon was first described by 
Erasmus Bartholinus in 1()69, who was led 
to its discovery by observing that when 
objects were viewed Iti certain directions 
through transparent crystnls of Iceland 
spar 2 linages of eacli (object were seen. 
If a pencil mark is made on a sheet of 
white paper and a crystal of calcite is placed 
upon it, 2 Images of the pencil mark arc 
seen. On rotating the crystal, one image 
remains stationary while the other 
revolves In a cii*clo about it. The 
stationary image is called the ordinary 
image, while the moving Image, which Is 
always displaced in the direction of the 
shorter axis of the rhombic face of the 
crystal, is called the extraordinary image. 
When a beam of light falls obliquely on a 
crystal of calcite the 2 rays into which it 
divides are called tlie ordinary ray and the 
extraordinary ray. I'he ordinary ray 
obeys the laws of refraction in the usual 
way, but the extraordinary ray departs 
from the plane of incidence, and tlio ratio 
of the angles of incidence and refraction 
which it makes with the face of the crystal 
is not constant. TIjo 2 refracted rays are 
found to be polarised in perpendicular 
planes. See Polarihation. 

Double Vision, see Eye. 

Doubleday and Company, Ino., Amer. 
publishing firm, largest book publishing 
organisation in the world, founded in 1H97 
by F\ N. Doubleday and publisliing in 
New York City, with olTiccs in New York, 
Garden City (Long Is.), San Francisco, 
Toronto, London, and l^aris, and its own 
manufacturing plants in Hanover, Penn¬ 
sylvania, and Berryville, Viigiriia. Tbo 
company publishes, manufs., and dis¬ 
tributes books to retail stores throughout 
the U.S.A., distributes books by mail 
order to eev. million book-club membei-s, 
and operates its own nation-wide chain of 
over 30 book stores (which also sell books 
of other publishers!. The company 
publishes original non-fletion and fiction 
for both adults and children by many 
distinguished world-famous writers. 
Anchor Books, a series of inexpensive 


Ijaper-bound books for tbe educ. reader, 
and lynage Books, paper-bound books 
specially designed for inspirational read¬ 
ing, are among the pubs, of this company, 
D. has its own serialisation dept and a 
Catholic text div. 

Doubling the Cube, problem wliioh 
originated in early Gk times, and was one 
of the 3 great problems studied by the early 
mathematicians. Hippocrates, Archytas, 
and others solved the problem, though its 
solution could not be obtained by simple 
geometry, but necessitated a more 
advanced knowledge. There are various 
traditions as to bow tlie question arose, 
one conceiTiiiig an attempt of the Delians 
to double a cubical altar, so that it is 
sometimes known as the Delian problem. 

Doublings, heraldic terra applied to tbe 
linings of state robes, mantles, or 
mantlings. 

Doubloon (Sp. doblon, double), gold 
piece, once coined in Spain and Sp. 
America, worth 2 pistoles. Up to 1848 its 
value was £3 4s. 8d.. but the ‘Doblon de 
Isabel, * whi(di entered the currency In that 
year, wtis worth only 100 reals. 

Doubs, dept on the E. frontier of France, 
foi-med of part of the anct prov. of 
FYanche-Comt^'. It falls naturally into 3 
regions. The plains between the Ggnon 
and the I), are v('ry fertile, and produce 
wheat, oats, and other cereals, as well as 
vegetables, hemp, fruits, and vines. The 
central jilateau is mostly given to pas¬ 
turage, and the mountainous dists., 
crossed by 4 parallel chains of the Jura, 
are thickly wooded. There is con¬ 
siderable industry, the prin. manufs. being 
machinery, artitlcial silk and other 
textiles, clocks and wat(’hes, hardware, 
foodstuifs, and wine. There are rock- 
salt deposits, and building-stone. The 
prin, tns aj*o Bcsancoii (the cap.), Mont- 
b^liard, and Pontarlier (qq.v.). Area 
20r)2 sq. m.; pop. .327,200. 

Douce, Francis (1757-1834), antiquary, 
pub. his curious Itlvstratimis of Shake- 
spenre in 1807, and his Dance of Death in 
1833. A contributor to Archacologia and 
the Gentlemen's Magazine., he bequeathed 
at his death a valuable collection of books, 
illuminated mannscripts, coins, etc., to 
the Bodleian Library. 

Doughty, Charles Montagu (1843-1920), 
traveller and author, son of a clergyman, 
ft. Therberton Hall, Suffolk. Ediic. for 
the navy, and, later, at King’s Uollege, 
London, and at Cambridge Univ. He 
travelled widely In 3 ctnitinents, Europe, 
Africa, and Asia. His most memorable 
journey, begun in 1870, ivas through parts 
of Arabia mioxplored by Europeans ui> to 
that time. Autiior of Travels in Arabia 
Beserta, 1888, and much poetry of an 
austere vein, his best-known work being 
The Dawn in Britain, 1900. Gther vols. 
of poetry were The Cliffs (a play in verso), 
1909; and The Clovxis (a poetic drama), 
1912. See D. G. Hogarth, The Life of 
Charles M, Donphty, 1928; B. Fairley, 
Charles M, Doughty: A Critical Study, 
1927. 

Douglas (Gaelic duhh glas, black water), 
name of a famous Scottish family. 
William, of Doaglas is the first one of this 
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family of whom anytiiinff detinito is 
known, and of him there are records be¬ 
tween the years 1176 and 1213. Fie was 
succeeded by his son, Hir Archihiddt who 
d. about the middle of the 13th cent. Sir 
U'illimn of Dmiolas (d, 1298) (‘le Fiardi*) 
was the j^randson of the form«5r. He rose 
ttfaruinst Edward 1 in 1297, for which he 
was imprisonetl and d, in the Tower the 
followiniEr yo{ii'. Sir James of Don^las 
(1288-1330), known as the ‘Good’ Sir 
Janios, was his son, and boro the title Lord 
of Douglas. During the life of Robert 
Bruce J). was his firm supporter, sharing 
the command at Bannockburn, and being 
successful in many border raids, till his 
uamo of ‘Blofik 1).’ roused terror among 
the people. IVlUiam 1)., his son, d. at the 
battle of Halidon Hill, and IVilliam J)., 
Ist earl (1327-84), became owner of the 
estates through his undo Flugh, was 
made earl of D. about 1358, and became 
earl of Mar by his marriage. His son, 
James, Karl of I), and Mar (d. 1388). 
sm;ceedcd liirn and fell at the batth* of 
Ottcrbui’n. As there was no direc.t heir 
to the estates, Arehihn.ld J). (c. 1328- 
c. 1400), a natural son of Good Sir .Tames, 
became the 3rd earl. He in his turn was 
succeeded by Ins son Archibald (c. 13(59- 
1424), who was made a jirisoncr at the 
hattlc of lIomildoTi Hill and at Shrows- 
bury. He afterwards bccanu* duke of 
Toiirainc, and was killed at tbc b.attlc of 
Vorneuil. His successor was his son 
Archibald, 5th carl (c. 1391-1430). 

William, his son and heir, was murdered 
with bis brother in Edinburgh ('astle, 1440, 
by order of 8ir Win Oicliton. The 
estates then passed to James />.. their 
great-UTKile, known as the ‘(iross. ’ His 
son William., 8th carl (c. 1425-62). was 
murdered by James II in Stirling Gastle, 
and James (1426-88), his brother, became 
tlie Otb earl. He at once went to war 
with James on jicscount of the murdta* of 
his bi’othcr, hut had to surrender. His 
brothers ideiitificd tlieraselvcs with his 
cause, but were <lef<3a,ted by the earl of 
Angus, anotljor lirancli of the 1). family 
who were coming into prominence. The 
lands of the D. branch wore given over to 
the 4th earl of Angus, known as the 
‘Red D.’ Archibald, 6th earl of Angus 
(c. 1449-1514), called ‘ Roll-th(?-Gat, ’ was 
euceeodod by Archibald (c. 1489-1557), his 
grandson, who married Margaret, sister 
of Henry VTll, king of England, and their 
daughter Mai-garet was the mother of 
Lord Darnley, father of James VI. His 
successors were David, 7th earl, and 
Archibald,, 8th earl, the estates then 
passing to another branch, William D. of 
Ulenberrie, 9th earl. In 1033 his grand¬ 
son Williatn (1589-1600). the llth earl, 
was made marciuis of D., and his son 
became the 3rd duke of Hamilton Ip’ his 
marriage. Jam.es I)., 2nd marquis (c. 
1040-1700), and gi-audson of the 1st 
inartiiiis, was succeeded by his son 
Archibald (1094-1701), 1st duke of I)., 
but as he bad no heirs the title d. with him. 
About the year 1760 one of the twin sons 
of Lady Jane 1^., sister of the duke, 
became the heir to the estates In spit^ of his 
right liaving formerly been dispuU^d, and 


in 1790 beotime baron D. of Douglas, boing 
raised to the peerage. He was succeeded 
In turn by his 3 sons, and when the 4tb 
baron F). a., the earls of Home became the 
next heirs. Tlie dukes of Hamilton, 
Buccleuch, and Queensbury, as well as the 
earls of Morton, Home, and Wemyss, are 
membtirs of this family. See I). Hume 
of Godscroft, The History of the House of 
Douglas and Angus, 1644; and H. Max¬ 
well, History of the Hmm' of Dougins, 1902. 

Douglas, Lord Alfred Bruoe (1870-1945), 
poet, b. Worcester, 3rd son of the 8th 
marquess of QueensbniT* Ho was eduo. 
at Winchester and Magdtilen CVdIege, 
Oxford. In London he became known as 
the close friend of Oscar Wilde and a 
member of his circle. In his Without 
Apology, 1938, and his Oscar JU'kh’: a 
Suumdug Vp, 1940, he returned, with 
candour and generosity, to the subject of 
ins former friend as if unable to rid him¬ 
self of the ohsession of the past. But 
when that is forgr)tten, it is prol)ablo that 
some of his literary work will be remem¬ 
bered with the best that has been written 
by his contemporaries. His serious verse 
is seen at its best in his sonnets, and he also 
wrote some of the best nonsense verse in 
the Eng. lanmiage— Talcs with a Tunst and 
The Placid Pun are typical of this verse. 
His first book of potdry was The ('ity oj the 
Saul, pub. in 1899. Twenty-five years 
later came his In Kxcelsis, 1924, written in 
prison as was its counterpart Oscar Wilde’s 
De Profundis, This work seems to show 
that groat poetry was within his powers 
but that he did not use them. See W. 
Fr(3eman, Lord Alfred Douglas, 1948. 

Douglas, Sir Andrew Snape (1761-97), 
naval officer. In 1781 ho commanded tb© 
( halham and captured over 60 Fr. vessels. 
He was appointed flag-capt. of Lord 
Howe’s flag-ship the Queen ('harlotfe, and 
\V!is dangerously wounded on the 'glorious 
first of June,’ 1794. He recovered 
HUtficiently to take part in the victory off 
L’Oriont in the foUowiug year, but d. 2 
years Isiter. 

Douglas, Sir Charles (d. 1789), rear- 
adm. Made commander in 1759, he was 
sent out to defend Quebec in 1776, and 
was present nt tiie battle of Ushant In 
1778. 

Douglas, David (1798-1834), traveller 
and botanist, b. Scone, Perthshire. He 
was originally a gardener, but in 1823 
went to the U.S.A. on a commission for 
the Royal ILjrticultural Society, and on 
Ills second journey to America about 2 
years later he made sev. discoveries of 
plants, among them the ti*eo named after 
him as J). Fir (q.v.), and Douylasia. 

Douglas, Gavin,or Gawin (c. 1474 -1522), 
prelate and poet, b. ’I'antallon ('Jastle, N. 
Berwick, sou of the 6t-li earl of Angus, 
nicknamed Archibald ‘ Bell-the-Oat,’ He 
was ediic. at vSt Andrews for the (Jhurch. 
Promotion came early; in 1601 he was 
made provost of St Giles, Edinburgh, and 
in 1514 abbot of Aberbrothock and arch¬ 
bishop of St Andrews. But the times 
were troublous, and he had hardly 
received these latter preferments when he 
was tleprlved of them. He was, however, 
, named bishop of Dunkeld, and after som© 
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diffictilty and underjjroingr imprisonment 
was confirmed in the see. In 1520 he was 
again driven forth, and 2 years latei* d. of 
the P^Hgue in luondon. His priri. poems 
are Tht Palare of Honour and King Hnrt, 
both allegorical; but his great achieve¬ 
ment WAS liis trans. of Virgil’s Avneid in 
lOnfij^Uablod metre, the first trans. into 
Eng. of a clfiMSical win-k. 1 j.’h language is 
more archaic than that of some of his 
predecessors, his rhythm is rough and 
unequal, but he had fire aud a power of 
vivid description, and liis allegories are 
Ingenious and felicitous. His poetical 
works were cd., with a, life, by J. Small, 
1874. SVr alao L. M. Watt, Dougkui's 
Jeneid, 1920. 

Douglas, George (i^cottisb writer), srt 
Bkowx, (iKOROK DoiKii.A.s. 

Douglas, George Norman (1868-1952), 
author, h. Tilquhillie, of Scottish and 
Gcr. ancestry. Educ. at Uppingham and 
Karlsruhe, he spoke and wrote Eng. and 
Ciennan with equal lluency. After 2 

f ears in the diplomatic servii^e he went to 
taly and finally settled at ('apri. Sin n 
Land, 1911, F/omtains in ihe Sand, 1912, 
and Old (.'nlahria, 1915, are travel books, 
but it was his novel South IVind, 1917. 
which made him famous; other novels are: 
They Jl'enf, 1920; Alone, 1921; and 
Together, 1923. Ijooking Back, 19.33, and 
Late Harvest, 1940, are autobiographical. 

Douglas, John Sholto, see Querns* 

BERRY, MARQTfESS OF. 

Douglas, Lloyd Cassel (1877-1951), 

Amer. novelist, 1). (’olurnbia (.’ity, Indiana. 
Till middle life he was a Lutheran 

minister*, hut thmi retired to devote hini- 
self to writing. Magnijlant Oltsession, 
1929, his fii'st hook, and Foraive Vs Our 
Trespasses, 1932, both great successes, 

were followed bv Fret ious Jeopardy, 1933; 
Oreen I.ir/ht, 1935; H trite Banners, 1930; 
Disputed Passage, 1939; Invitation to 
Live, 1940; I'he Hohe, 1942; Home for 
Christmas, 1949; ami A Time to Beniem- 
her, 1951. 

Douglas, O., jiseudonyni of Anna 
Buchan (?-194S), novelist, />. Kirkcaldy. 
The daughter of a Free Uhurc‘3i miuistei*, 
and sister of .lohri Hiu-Jiari ((i-v.), she wm.s 
educ. at Hutcheson’s (li-nminar S<*hool, 
Glasgow, and Glasgow lhii\. From 1906 
onwards she was mistress of tlie family 
homo in lk’'chle,s, the Uriorsford of her 
books. Her tlrst novel, Olivia, in India, 
1913, written after a visit to her brother 
Wm, wlio was in the Indian civil service, 
was followed by The Setons, 1917, a 
delightful picture of Glasgow suburban 
life. Other’s of her novels are: Fenny 
Plain, 1920; Ann and her Mother, 1922; 
Pink Sugar, 1924; FJizn for Common, 
1928; The Day t>f Small Things, 1930; 
Priorsford, 1932; and The House that is 
Our Oum, 1940. VnforgeUahle, Un for¬ 
gotten, 1945, is an autobiography. 

Douglas, Stephen Arnold (1813-01), one 
of the greatest Amer. statesmen and 
orators of his time, h. Hrandon, Vermont, 
23 April. Son of a doctor, ho studied law 
and settled in the state of Illinois, and soon 
became a leader in the Hemocratic party. 
In 1836 he entered the state legislature, in 
1840 became the state’s secretary, and in 


1843 w as elected congressman. Four years 
later ho was elected to the U.S. Senate, 
and remained there until his death. He 
was tlie hiiro of tlie slave-holding states in 
the political struggles prior to the Amer. 
Civil war. Stftod for the prosidenc^^ 
when Lincoln was elected. Was a leader 
in the W. states. In the Senate, ho^^ - 
ever, 1). superbly defended lam^ohrs 
inaugural address and went to the VN'hitc 
House and iiledged lancolii his suppoi*t. 
In the last great spei^cU of his life, which 
he made at (’’oliiinbus, Ohio, on his way 
to Washington, he declared that the 
union iimst be iircseived at all costs. I>. 
ft. in Chicago. See life by Allen Johnson, 
1908. 

Douglas, Thomas, see. Selkirk, Karl of. 

Douglas, Sir William Fettes (1822 91), 
painter, h. Edinburgh. From 1877-82 he 
was curator of tlu' National GalU'ry of 
Scidland. and in 1882 he became jiresident 
of the Loyal Si^ottish Ac.ulcmy. He was 
knigJited in 1882, Among liis best works 
are: ‘The Alchemist,’ ‘Tlie Hosierncians.’ 
and ‘A Fishing Village.' 

Douglas : 1, C’ap. of tlie Isle of Man, and 
a popniar seaside resort, situated 80 m. 
NW. of Livorpf»ol and 62 m. WNVV'. of 
Flei’tuood, with both of which it is in 
regular st'aiiner coinnuiriicatiori. 1). has 
grown up rouiul a splendid bav in tlie K. 
of the is., at the eonfluence of the Awin- 
Dhov and Awin-Glass. A line esphuindo 
< ncireles the bay from Derby C'nslle on the 
N. to I)onulas Head on the S., N. of vshieh 
lies the harboui*. tln^ first in the world to be 
eijuiiiped with radar to aid navigation. 
I), is se?‘V(‘d by steamers crossing in the 
season to lleysbain, Dublin, Helfaat, ami 
Glasgow; by trams, and by the Isle of 
Man railway, eoiineeting it with lla.msey, 
P<*el, Castletown, and Fort Erin. It has 
pubiie bnildings (inehidiug the House of 
Keys), a free library, a Manx folklore 
museum, and a gr(*at number of attrac¬ 
tions for its visitors, who c.\ce('-d half a 
millioii from Easter to Del. Pop. 22.000, 

2. V'll. (»f Lanarksliiri*, Seolla.nd. and, 
formerly, a place of some importance. It 
has a ruined castle (Scott's Castle Dan¬ 
gerous). 'Phe main occupation is mining; 
D. is also the depot of the Carneronians. 
Pop. 240(». 

Douglas Fir (Pseudotsuga taxifolia), a 
tall, evergreen tree native to W. N. 
America. It attains a height of 250 ft or 
more. The tind>er is one of tlie world's 
most important struetural wmods and it is 
exported in large quantities ns huidier and 
as plywooil. Once known as Oregon or 
Hrit. Columbian Pine. See, Forestry; 
Timber. 

Douglass, Frederick (1817-95), Amer. 
journalist and orator. B. Tuekahoe, 
Maryland, lie was at first brought up as a 
slave, his father being a white man a.ml 
his mother a Negro slave, Harriet Bailey. 
In 1838 he managed to free , himself by 
escaping from a siiipyard in Ilaltlmoro, 
and he then assumed the name of D. 
After living at New York and then New 
Bedford, he was appointed a lecturer bv 
the Anti-Slavery Society on account of 
his eloquence. He pub. the North Star on 
the abolition of slavery, and in addition 
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he filled some Important offices, among: 
them marshal for the dist. of Columbia 
and minister to H aiti. See autobiog^'ap hy, 
The Life and Times of tWederick Douglass, 
rev. ed. 1947. 

Douglass* Sir James Nioholas (1826-98), 
engineer, b. London. After being appren¬ 
ticed and holding one or two posts as an 
engineer, he l)ecaine in 1862 chief en¬ 
gineer to Trinity House, his chief work 
being the designing of the new Eddystone 
Lighthouse of 1878. 

Doukhobors, see Duichobors. 

Doullens, Fr. in in the dept of Somme. 
It stands on tiio Authie to the N. of 
Amiens, and has a fine 16th-rent. church, 
and a citadel attributed to Vauban. The 
tn was damaged in the Second World 
War. It has jute manufs. and mechanical 
engineering works. Pop. 5400. 

Doulton, Sir Henry (1820-97), Eng. 
manufacturer of pottery and china ware 
(q.v.). He founded his own factory at 
Lambeth, which continued t<i operate 
there until 1956, when it was transfciTed 
to the D. company’s Teignmoiith factory 
(though T>ambeth continues to bo the 
home of the company’s head office). The 
wares bear the name ‘Royal Doulton.’ 

Doum, see Doom. 

Doumer, Paul (1857 -1932), Fr. states¬ 
man and colonial govern or-general, 5. 
Aurillac. Ho was a prof, of matliematics, 
and later a journalist, and became a 
deputy in 1888. Dnsuccessfal at the 
presidential elections of 1906, ho was 
elected president in 1931. He was one of 
the makers of the Fr. (colonial em])irc.. 
Arriving in Indo-fldna in 1897 as 
governor-general, it was he w’ho finally 
gave the colony a dolinite iidininistrativo 
structure, and his period of office t'nere 
was outstandingly successful. Ho was 
president of Franco for only a few 
months, being assassinated by a Russian 
fanatic named Gorgoulov. 

Doumer Bridge, steel road and rail 
bridge, 1837 yds in lengtli, crossing the 
Red R. (q.v.) at Hanoi (q.v.). Originally 
constructed only aa a railway bridge and 
opened in 1902, it was later enlarged to 
carry a road as well. Neglected during 
the 1945-54 war, the bridge is now in 
poor condition. 

Doumergue, Emile (1844-1937), Fr. 
theologian, b. Nlmcs; studied theology in 
Geneva, Moiitauban, and Germany. 
Then made a special study of Calvinism 
and pub. vols. on Calvin, among which 
are: UArt et le sentirnent dans Voeuvre de 
Calvin', La PUU rt^form/e d-’aprAs Calvin; 
Calvin le fondafeur des liberUs modemes. 

Doumergue, Gaston (1863-1937), Fr. 
statesman, and president of the Fr. Rep. 
1924 to 1931; 5. at Aigues-Vives, the son of 
a farmer. He was educ. at the lyc6e, 
Nimes; practised as barrister and became 
a ma^trate first in Cochin China, and 
then m Algiers. D. was elected deputy 
for Gard, 1893; became secretary of the 
chamber of deputies, 1895-6; colonial 
minister, 1902, 1905; vice-president of 
the chamber, 1905-6; minister of com¬ 
merce, industry, and labour, 1906-8: of 
education, 1908-10; and premier In 1913. 
On the outbreak of war he was colonial 


minister In Viviani’s cabinet. He had the 
distinction of being the first Protestant 
president of the Fr. Rep., and he 
became premier again in 1934, after the 
.Stavlsky riots, but resigned after his 
suggestions for pari, refonh had mot with 
hostile criticism. 

Doune, hiu'gh of Perthshire, Scotland, 
on the R. Tcith. It lies to the NVV, of 
Stirling and contains the well-preserved 
ruins of its castle, built in medieval times. 
The old bridge w^ns erected by the tailor of 
Princess Margart^t of England, afterwards 
queen of .lames IV. Pop. 820. 

Dour, tn in the prov. of ITainaiit, Rel- 
gium, iO m. SW. of ISloris. 'J'iiere ai*e 
coal-mines in the vicinity. Pop. 11,660. 
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Doura, mined tn on the banks of the 
Euphrates, founded 300 Br, hut aban¬ 
doned after the dostrnction of Pahuyra in 
.VD 273. Hint, troops discovered liei*c in 
1920 paintings of the 2nd and 3rd ccnits., 
and exc^avations were made by the Fr. 
Acad^mie des Inscriptions, which re¬ 
vealed tlie plan of the fortress, the streets, 
the temple of the Palmyrian gods, 
frescoes, sonlpturos, and inscrijitions. 

Doura, see Durr a. 

Douro (Spanlsii Duero; anct Durius), 
riv. of Spain and Portugal, the 3rd largest 
in the peuinsula. It rises in Spain, on the 
S. side of the Pefia do Drl i6n in the prov. 
of Soria, and, after llowing E. and S. 
through the tn of Soria ((^A^), turns and 
flow's W . across the Castilian plateau. 
For some 65 m. it forms the Sp.-Portu¬ 
guese frontier, and it reaches the Atlantic 
at Sfto Joao da Foz, 3 m. below Oport^i 
(q.v.). Rapids, and a sand-bar at the 
mouth, inake it generally unsuitable for 
navigation, but it is used hy some small 
craft. It is now being utilised for hydro- 
electnc po^V(^r. Part of its vallev is 
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famous for tlie vineyarOs from which poirt 
wine (q.v.) is produced. Length 480 m. 

Douro Litoral, prov. of NW. Portujrftl» 
with a ooastlip^ ou the Atlantic. It Is 
croKsed E.-W. hy the broad valley of 
the Douro (q.v.), and is mountainous in 
the S. and NE. Its chief product Is wine, 
especially port. The prin. iu is Oporto 
(q.v.). Area 1208 aq. ui.; pop. 1.2.‘17,200. 

Douroucouli, popular nanje for S. Araer. 
mmike 5'8 of the grenus NyrtipWKTys in the 
family (X;bidae. The incisors in the lower 
jaw projcjct forwards, and the eyes of the 
mouheys are larRe, both of which features 
prive them a hmmrine appear ranee. They 
are unlike many of their allies in having 
the long tail non-prebensile. 

Douw, Gerard, see Dou. 

Dove, riv. of England, risiiig in Axe 
IJdge, Derbyshire, 4 in. from Buxton, and 
flowing S. for 40 rn. to join the I'rent near 
Burton. It forms the SW. bordhr of 
Derbyshire, separating the (i>. from 
Stiiffordshire. Trout abcumd in its waters, 
and it was well-known to Txtiak Walton 
and to the Lake poets. The valley of 
Dovodale, below Hartington, where the 
riv. runs through a narrow rocjky gorge 
some 2 m. long, thickly wooded and with 
an abui\dance of wild flowers. Is particu¬ 
larly beautiful. 

Dove, see Pigeon. 

Dove, Ring, see Wood-pigkon. 

Dover, Thomas (1664-1742), physician 
and buccaneer, h. Waruicksblre. He 
qualified in medicine at Cambridge, 1687, 
settled in Bristol, and after some years in 
practice sailed in a privateer for the S. 
Seas (1708). At the is, of Juan Fernandez 
he found and rescued Alexander Selkirk, 
the original of Robinson Crusoe, who bad 
been alone there for 4 years and 4 months. 
On his return in 1711 D. jpractised first in 
Bristol and later in London, where he cL 
He is remembered for his famous Dover's 
txm’der (opium and ipwacuanha). He 
wrote The AncAent lAhysician's Legacy to 
his Country, 1 732. 

Dover: 1. One of the 5 (Mmpic ports, bor., 
inrkt tn, and holiday resort in ti»e co. of 
Kent, England. It is situati'd irj a breach 
between big!) chalk cliffs on the NW. side 
of 1). Strait. It is 21 m. distant from Cap 
Gris Nez on the opposite side of tlie Eng. 
Channel, and lies 72 m. to the KSE, of 
London. The dominant feature of the tn 
is its castle, vdtb an altitude of 37.5 ft 
above sea-level, which includes in its 
grounds a Bom. liglitbouse, the anct 
cruciform church of St Mary-in-Castro, a 
massive Norman keep now used as a 
bomb magazine, and bnrracis for 200 men. 
The prospect from the keep ineludes, on a 
clear day, the Fr. coast from Boulogne to 
Grave lines, and the cliffs from Folkestone 
to Ramsgate, together witli the many 
elaborate fortifications wdiicb honeycomb 
the D. cliff’s on eitlier side. D. (V)llege has 
been built round the fine remains of the 
i2th-cent. 8t Martin’s priory. The har¬ 
bour is divided into 3 main areas of a 
total of 610 ac., incorporating the Outer 
Harbour, the seaward boundary of which 
is the S. Breakwater 400 ft in length, the 
W, Docks, and the E. Docks. The W. 
Docks include the Admiralty Pier from 


which the cross-channel services princi¬ 
pally operate, the Prince of Woles Pier, 
the Brit. Railways train ferry dock, and 
the tidal basin with the Granville atid 
Wellington Docks. The E. Docks com¬ 
prise the camlwr and berths at the E. 
Arun as well as the Industrial land area. 
A modern reception hall with fflling 
stations and a ramp for facilitating the 
embarkation and disembarkation of 
continental motor car traffic has recently 
been constructed at the E. Docks. The 
D. routes to the Oontinent via Calais, 
Dunkirk, Boulogne, and Ostend are 
popular, 'riie steamei- ernssmg to Calais 
takes little over 1 hr. Tliere is a pilot 
station (75 pilots) and a lifeboat sta¬ 
tion. The bor. boundaries were lost ex¬ 
tended in 1950. During the Second 
World War D. was one of Great Britain’s 
*frfmt-line’ tns, being repoatedB'^ shelled 
from the coast of France by the Germans 
in addition to considerable aerial bom- 
bardnjcnt. The bor. coimcil, Ijaving been 
granted authority to acquire 26 ac. of 
‘blitzed* sea-front by conmuJsory pur¬ 
chase, propose to build blocks of 8-storied 
flats and hotels to replace the derelict 
boarding-houses. D. has ship-repairing, 
rope- and sail-making industries, besides 
her fisheries and traffic in dairy ]>roduce and 
general cargoes with France. Pop. 35.217. 

2. Cap. of Delaware, U..8.A., and co. tn 
of Kent CO., on Jones’s (Jreek and the 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington 
railway, 40 m. S. of Wilmington. Besides 
being the centre of a. fruit dist., I), has 
factories for canning fruit; its manufs. 
include hosho’y, T>aiut, and rubber 
products. Pop. 6223. 

3. The oldest (1023) city in the 
StrnITord co. of New Hampshire, U.H.A., 
on the Cochoco H., 68 m. N. by E. of 
Boston. It has textile mills and manufs. 
wood and leather products, machinery 
and monnments. It has a 17th-ccnt. 
ganisoii house. The imiv. of New 
Hampshire is at Durham 5 m. SW. Pop. 
15,870. 

4. Tn of Morris co., New Jersey, IT.S.A. 
It manufs. metal products, machinery, 
rock wool, clothing, and truck and dairy 
products. Ihcatinny Arsenal and the 
U.S. Navy rocket experhneutal station 
arc near by. Pop. 11,170. 

Dover, Strait of (anct Freiurn Gallicum: 
Fr. Pas de Calais), narrow channel 
separating Franco and England, and join¬ 
ing the Eng. Channel to the N. Sea (qq.v.). 
It is about 22 m. long, and at its narrowest 
points, from D. pier or from S. Foreland 
to Cap (Jris-Nez, its br(‘ndth does not 
exceed 21 m. The S. of D, extends from 
Diingoness and Cap Gris-Nez in a NE. 
direction to S. Foreland and Calais; its 
greatest depth is not quite 180 ft. The 
geological formation of the channel bod 
points to the fact that at one time England 
was joined to the contiTient of Europe. 
The tides of the N. Sea and the Eng. 
t'hannel meet in the S. of I).; the prin. 
ports are D. and Folkestone ((iq.v.) on the 
Eng, shore, and Calais and Boulogne (qq.v.) 
on tlie Fr. 


Dover Patrol. On the outbreak of the 
First World War the D. P. formed part of 
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the K. Coast Naval Coniiuand, under the 
oomniand of Adm. Ballard. Its duties 
were to prevent Ger. ships forcing their 
way into the Eng. Channel, and to inspect 
neutrals for contraband (q.v.). Soon 
after the war commenced it was made a 
separate command. Later on ‘drifters,* 
l.e. vessels equipped with drift nets in 
order to catch submarines, and trawlers 
to sweep for mines were added to tlie 
patrol. Adm. Bacon was In command 
from 1915 to 1917, being snooeeded by 
Vice-Adm. Keyes (later Adm. Lord 
Keyes). The work of the D. P. was very 
varied. Besides safeguarding the trans¬ 
port of troops to France, the patrol was 
engaged offensively against the Germans 
on the Belgian coast, and against their 
bases at Zeebrugge and Ostond; and in 
all 28 bombardments were carried out. 
Mines and mine net barrages were laid 
along the Belgian coast, a procedure 
wliich stopped enemy mine-laying in the 
Channel. Over 5 million troops were 
transported to France without a single 
casualty. From 1915 Commander Lambo 
(later Air Vice-Marshal Sir Charles Lambe) 
commanded the units of the Royal Naval 
Air Service of the D. P., and aeroplanes 
played an increasing part, as the war pro¬ 
gressed, In the I). I\’8 operations. 

Doveroourt, holiday resort of Essex, 
England, situated at the mouth of the 
Stour estuary, S. of Harwich. There are 
2 lighthouses guarding the entrance into 
Harwich Harlxuir and also marldng the 
position of a sandbank. Good bathing is 
to be obtained at D. Pop. 10,000. 

Dovey (or Dyfl), riv. of N. Wales, rising 
in Merionethshire and emptying into Car¬ 
digan Bay at Abordovey. Length, 30 m. 

Dovrefjell forms part of the moun¬ 
tainous tableland of Norway, being 
marked off by the valleys of the Sundal, 
Laagen, and Jlauma, and by the fjords of 
Nordmdre. Precipitous, irregular spurs, 
attaining an elevation of 6000 ft, shut in 
the Rauma valley (well known to tourists 
as the Romsdal), but Bndhetta, a magniti- 
cent snow hold, is the highest peak 
(7616 ft). 

Dow, Lorsnzo (1777-1834), Araer. 
Methodist preacher, b. Coventry, Con¬ 
necticut. He went as a niLssionary to 
the Catholics in Ireland, and both in Eng¬ 
land and America attracted great audi¬ 
ences; he helped to found tbo l^rimitive 
Methodist society in England. 1). was a 
strenuous opponent of the Rom. Catholics. 

Dowager (C).F. douage, dower) meant 
originally a widow witJi a dciwer. First 
used in England of (Catherine of Aragon, 
widow of Prince Arthur, it is now applied 
to ail widows of high rank to distinguish 
them from their sons’ wives. 

Dowden, Edward (1843-1913), scholar 
and critic, b. Cork. He was ediic. at 
Queen’s College there, and at Trinity 
College, Dublin, where he had a brilliant 
record and In 1867, 4 years after he had 
graduated, was appointed prof, of Eng., 
a pc^st which he held till the end of his life. 
He is chiefly remembered as a great 
Shakespearian scholar. Sfmkspere: his 
Mind and Art appeared in 1875, and the 
Shakspere Primer in 1877, and he also ed. 


many of the plays. Others of his hooks 
ore: Studies in lAteraiure, 1878; Tran* 
scripts and Studies, 1888; and biographies 
of ^Uthey, 1880, Shelley, 1886, Browning, 
1904, and Montatoe, 1905. He was a 
close Mead of Walt whitman, and pub. 
some vols. of verse. See L. E. Marshall, 
'The Ijetters and Poems of Edward Dowden, 
1914 

Dowie, John Alexander (1847-1907), 
religious fanatic, b. Edinburgh, went at 
13 to S. Australia. For a time a student 
at Edinburgh Cnlv., he returned to 8. 
Australia and became minister of a 
Congregational church. Later on he 
claimed the power of being able to heal 
people by means of prayer, and went to 
the U.S.A. in 1888. At Chicago in 1896 
he organised the ‘Christian Catholic 
Church in Zion, ’ he himself being general 
overseer; and in 1901 he estab. Zion City 
on the shore of Lake Michigan. In 1903 
and 1904 ho visited England, where he did 
not meet with much encouragement, and 
in 1906 bis prestige with his followers was 
lost after the revolt of Zion City. D. was 
popult\j*ly known by the title of ‘ Doctor, ’ 
and he himself claimed to be Elijah. 

Dowlais, industrial community of 
Glamorgan, Wales, adjoining Merthyr 
Tydfil, of which It is a suburb. The site 
of the former famous D. Iron and Steej 
Works is now occupied by factories. 

Dowland, John (1563-1626), lutenist 
and composer, b. (probably) London, 
According to Fuller’s iViyrthics he was a 
native of Westminster. The greatest 
lutenist of his age, he held the position of 
court lutenist to Christian IV of Denmark 
at a salary of 500 dalers per annum, a sum 
equalling the salaries of the high oftlcers 
of state. According to Henry Poocham 
{Minerva Jiritannia, 1612) D. was 
neglected in England, Poacham com¬ 
paring him to a ‘nightingale sitting on a 
briar in the depth of venter.’ D. was 
recognised in liis own country only In his 
old age when he was appointed one of the 
King’s (Charles 1) Musicians for the Lutes. 
His songs with lute accompaniment ore 
the most accomplished of their kind and 
wore pub. in many European centres. 
His First Booke of Songes or Aj/res of 
Fourc Partes with Tableture for the Lute 
was pub. in 1597. Its success was Im¬ 
mediate and 3 more vols. wore called for 
between 1600 and 1013. All 4 l)ooks with 
3 songs in ‘The Musical Banquet’ have 
been pub. in The English School of Lutenist 
Song-uriicrs (ed. E. H. FoUowes). As a 
performer on the lute D. had no rival in 
Europe and his skill is celebrated in a 
sonnet by Richard Barnfield. His son 
Robert (1586 -1641) succeeded him In his 
Eng. royal ottice. 

Dowlas, coarse kind of unbleached linen. 
Exceedingly strong, it was used by work¬ 
men for their aprons and sometimes for 
their shirts. It is not used so much, how¬ 
ever, in the present day, arid is now 
generally fipplled to coarse cotton woven 
cloth %vlth a ‘ linen finish * gla/e. 

Down, maritime co. with a coastline of 
67 m., ill N. Ireland, having an area of 
609,439 ac. Belfast Lougli, Dundnim 
and Carllngford Bays are spacious inlets 
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alonor the indented shores, but tlie lartrest 
is Stranfirford Loufirh, whose waters are 
studded with 260 islets. Slieve Donard 
reaches the hhfhest altitude (2796 ft) in 
the Mourne Mts to the S. The Bann, the 
Latran, the Quoile, and the Newry are the 
chief rivs., whilst the Newry Canal along: 
the W. f?ives incretised facilities for com- 
munioation. Oats, potatoes, wheat, tur¬ 
nips, and flax are widely cultivated, 
whilst piffs, sheep, and cattle are reared. 
Linen, hosiery, woollens, leather, cattle, 
butti^^r, eiws, corn, and grraiiito are the 
prin. exports. The co. tn is Down¬ 
patrick ((I.V.). Round towers, stone 
cairns, ratbs, and abbeys are among: the 
antiquities of interest. Two members 
lepresent D. in the Imperial House of 
ik>mmons and 8 in the N. Ireland 
Parliament. Pop. 241,151. 

Downham Market, mrkt tn and urb. 
dist. of Engrland, in the co. of Norfolk. 
It is situated on the Ouse, 11 m. SW. of 
Kinir’s Lynn, and has a. lai^e flourmill and 
malt houses. Pop. 27.59. 

Downing:, Sir George (c. 162.3-84), 

soldier and politician, educ. partly in 
Plngrland and partly at Haryurd (k)llop:e. 
He returned to England al)out 1645, and 
became a scout-master-gen. in Crom¬ 
well's Scotiisli anny, and a teller of the 
exchequer. D. was one of Cromwell’s 
prill, advisers on foreign policy during the 
l^roteotoratc, his mission being to try to 
bring aliout a union of all the European 
Protestant powers. After the Restora¬ 
tion he worked for Charles TT, successfully 
bringing about the ari'ost of various 
regicides on the Continent, and was 
rewarded with a baronetcy, 1663. His 
greed and treachery led to his unpopularity 
even with those ho served, though his 
abilities were undoubted. Downing St 
perpetuates iiis name. 

Downing College, C^ambridge, founded 
under the will (1717) of Sir George 
D. (1684-1749), had the grant of its 
charter delayed, owing to litigation, to 
1800, when it became a constituent col¬ 
lege of the univ. of Cambridge. The 
college maintains its traditional devotion 
to the encouragement of law and medicine. 

Downing Street, off the W. side of 
Whitehall, London, deriving its name 
from Sir George D. (q.v.), tlm 17th- 
cent. politician who built tlie street. It 
Is famous because it lias been tlie ofllcial 
residence of the Prime Minister (at No. 
10) since the time of Sir Robert Walpole. 
The chancellor of the exchequer resides at 
No. 11, and the Foreign Ofllce is also in 
this street. See. E. Jameson, Ten 
Downing Street: the Romance of a House, 
1945. 

Downpatrick, cap. of co. Down, N. 
Ireland, 28 m. SSE. of Belfast, is a tn of 
extreme antiquity, situated close to the 
SW. fringe of Strangford Lough. Though 
St Patrick founded the see in 440, the 
present cathedral (Protestant) is not older 
than 1790. Ships of 100 tons come up as 
far os Quoile quay, about a m. from the tn. 
The dun or rath of Keltar, extending over 
an area of 10 ac., is one of the best pre¬ 
served in Ireland. D.’s race meetings 
attract visitors. The making of braces. 


belts, and shirts forms tlie chief industries; 
cattle, pigs, com, and potatoes the ohiei 
exports. Pop. 3800. 

Downs, North and South, 2 ranges ot 
rounded chalk hills (average lieight c. 500 ft 
above sea-level) situated in the S. and SE. 
of England, enclosing the valley of the 
Weald (q.v.). At their most W. point both 
N. and 8. I), lie in Hants; the N. D. run 
through Surrr>y and Kent, ending in the 
8 . Foreland; the 8. D. cross Sussex and 
terminate in Beaohy Head. The cele¬ 
brated Southdown sheep are pastured on 
the D. 

Downs, The, safe anchorage for ships. 
In the Eng. fChannel (q.v.), 8 ra. long by 
some 6 m. broad, between the N. and the 
S. Foreland, protected by the Goodwin 
sands, and scone of sea-battles between 
the Spanish and Dutch (1639) and the 
Brit, and Dutch (1666). 

Downside School, Rom. Catholic public 
school for boys, founded at Douai about 
1603 and attached to the Eng. Benedic¬ 
tine ctommunity of St Gregory. It 
moved to Acton Burnell, near Slirewsbury, 
at the Fr. Revolution, and settled Anally 
at Downside, near Bath, in 1814. The 
preparatory school is at Worth Priory, 
Crawley. 

Downton, par., formerly a mrkt tn, In 
the co. of Wilts., England, situated on 
the Avon, G m. SE. of Salisbury. D. is of 
auct origin, having been important in A.*S. 
times. The ‘Moot’ and earthworks of 
that period still remain. Ccrdic, the 
Saxon, gained a victory here in 519. It 
sent 2 members to Parliament until 1832. 
Pop. 2000. 

Dowsing, see Divining Rod. 

Dowson, Ernest Christopher (1867- 
1900), poet, h. Kent. Educ. at Oxford, 
he spent much of his life in France, where 
his irregular habits undermined a con¬ 
stitution weakened by consumption and 
poverty. As a poet he ranks with the 
Fr. ‘decadents.’ His hooks of verse 
include: Dilemmas, 1893; Terses, 1896; 
and F'oems, 1905. The Pierrot of the 
Minute, 1897, is a poetic drama. 

Doxology, ascription of praise to God. 
D.s occur at the end of some of the N.T. 
epistles, and sometimes in the middle of 
an argument (o.g. the ends of Rom. and 
2 Pet. and in Rom. ii. 3(5). The title is 
most frequently given to (1) the ascrip¬ 
tion ‘Glory be to the Father and to the 
Son,’ etc., repeated principally at the end 
of psalms and cautick^s. This is known 
as tho Lesser D.; (2) the I’risagion or 
Tersanctus taken from Isaiah vl. 3; 

(3) St Matthew’s conclusion to the Lord’s 
prayer, ‘ For Thine is the Kingdom,’ etc.; 

(4) the Greater D., the Gloria in Excelsis, 
which occurs at the beginning of the Rom. 
Muss and the end of the Anglican Com¬ 
munion rite. 

Doyle, Sir Arthur Conan (1859-1930), 
novelist, h, Edinburgh of an Irish Rom. 
Catholic family; his uncle and grand¬ 
father were both well-known artists. 
Educ. at Stonyhurst and Edinburgh 
Univ., he qualifled as a doctor, and from 
1882 to 1890 practised at Southsea. In 
1882 he pub. A Study in Scarlet, an 
adventure story wliioh introduced the 
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famous character Sherlock Holmes. A 
later Holmes novel was The Sian of Four, 
1890, but he first became really famous 
with the pub. in the Strand Magazine of 
the Adventures of Sherlock Holmes, a 
series of short stories. Holmes and his 
friend and chronicler Dr Watson set the 
fashion for the detective story, the 
former being modelled on Dr Joseph 
Bell, under whom D. had worked as a 
surgeon. Later vols. of short stories on 
the same theme were The Memoirs of 
Sherlock Holmes, 1894, The Return of 
Sherlock Holmes, 1905. His Last Btytv, 
1917, and The Case-Rook of Sherlock 
Holmes, 1927. Of full-length Holmes 
novels the most famous was The Hound 
of the Baskervilles, 1902. Among novels 
that D. wrote on other themes the best 
are Micah Clarke, 1889, and Rodney 
Stone, 1896, a boxing story. The White 
Company, 1890, and Sir Nigel, 1906, are 
histoHcal rrmiances with a strong appeal 
to the young, while The Exploits of 
.Brigadier Cernrd, 1895, recounts with 
humorous irony the adventurcjs of a 
young Napoleonic officer. D. served as 
a doctr)r in the y. African war, and uTote 
a hist, of the conflict. The Cre/tt Boer 
War, 1900. In 1902 he was knighted. 
Later ho created an amusing new charac¬ 
ter in the belligeicnt Prof. Challenger, who 
is the hero of tiic scientific romunces The 
lx)st World, 1912, and The Poison Belt, 
1913. Songs of Actum is a book of poems, 
and Memories and Adventures, 1924, con¬ 
tains his reminiscences. In his later 
years I>. was deeply interested In psycldc 
phenomena, and wrote a History of 
Sjnritualism, 1926. See live.s by J. 
Laniond, 1931; H. Pearson, 1943; and 
J. I). Carr, 1949. There is also an 
extensive literattire dealing with Sherlock 
Holmes, who Is treated as a real person. 
Sex. also Dktkctivk Story, 

Doyle, Richard (1824-83), caricaturist, 
b. London, was the 2nd son of John 1)., 
also famous as a caricaturist. At 15 iie 
puh. The Egdngion Tournament, or. The- 
Days oi ChhHilrjj Revived. In 1843, when 
Punch was 2 years old, he became a 
regular contributor, and niucli of his host 
work appeared in it, notably ‘Manners 
and Customs of ye Englyahe,’ until in 
1850 he retired, owing to the paper’s 
attacks on Htun. C’atholicism. He illus¬ 
trated many books, among others Thack¬ 
eray’s Rehecea and Rowena and The. 
NcuH;omcs, Ijockcr’s London Lyrics and 
the Bon Gaultier Ballads. As an artist 
he was at his best in fantastic designs, for 
his fancy was unbounded, and in dainty 
elf-like designs such as those, by him, 
which formerly decorated the cover of 
Punch. 

D*Oyly Carte, Richard (1844-1901), 
theatre manager. Beginning his t^aroor 
as a concert and lecture agent, at the 
age of 31 he became a theatrical manager, 
and it was in that capacity he became 
known to the world. In Mar. 187.5 
he produced at tlie Royalty Theatre, 
London. Trial by ,fury, the first of the 
Berios of cotnic operas written by Sir 
W. S. Clilbert (q.v.) and composed by Sir 
Ai’thur Sullivan (Q.v.). At the Opera 
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Oomique he brought out The Sorcerer and 
H,M.S. Pinafore, and followed these with 
The Pirates of Penzance and Patience. 
All these were successful, aud with the aid 
of Amer. tours the 3 men made. It is said, 
€60,000 a year. D. invested Ills share of 
the profits in the erection of the Savoy 
Theatre, where he put on the other 
(lilbort and Sullivan plays, nearly all of 
which had a h»ng run. In 1891 O. opened 
the Kng. Opera House (now the Palace 
Theatre), London, but liere he met with 
his first and only check. The venture 
was a failure, and the building was dis¬ 
posed of to a syndicate for music-hall 
purposes. 

Dracaena, genus of Liliaceae, compre¬ 
hends 40 species found in warm parts of 
tiie Old World. It was estab. by Lin- 
nmms and named from one of the species 
yielding the resinous exudation known as 
dragon’s blood. Often confused with 
(U)rd.yiine.‘. D. frngrans, I), godaeffana, and 
J). sanderiana are grown under stove 
conditions. I>. draco, the dragon-tree, 
which yields the red gum-resin, had a 
eelebnited representative in Tenertffe, 
This tree, which was blown down In 1868, 
was 15 ft in diameter, 70 ft in height, ana 
was supposed to be about 6000 years old. 

Drachenfels, peak (1055 ft) in the Sie- 
bengeblrge (q.v.), Germany, on the Rhine, 
8 m. SE. of Bonn, it is the steepest, 
though not the highest, mt of tlie group. 
It is hauied ‘the Dragon’s Rock’ from the 
legend that here Siegfried vanquished the 
dragon (see Nibelungknm.ikd). A castle, 
ruined since the Thirty Years* War 
(q.v.), stands on the summit. 

Drachm, or Dram, see Metrology. 

Drachma, in anct Greece, a silver coin, 
equal in value to one-hundredth part of a 
mina and a six-thousandth part of a 
talent. Until Solon’s day a D. was worth 
a little over a shilling, but the Attic D. 
was equivalent to about 9icf. in Eng. cur¬ 
rency. The obol was equal to one-sixth 
of a D. In Athens the prin. coin in use 
was the tetradrachmon, worth 4 draoh- 
mac, having the liead of Pallas engraved 
on one side, and the owl on the other. Am 
a weight measure, 100 drachmae were 
again equal to 1 mlua (almost a lb.). The 
Gk D. in modern currency is worth about 
8 id. It is divided into 100 lepta. See 
also Metrology. 

Draohmann, Holger (1846-1908), Dan. 
poet and novelist, b. ('Jopenhogen. At 
first a painter of the sea, he constantly 
rctuiTied to this subject in his writings. 
He pub. his first poetry, Ihgtc, In 1872, 
and his later verse includes Daempede 
Melodier, 1875; Sangenes Bog, 1889; and 
Broget nev, 1901. D. has won a high 

R Iace among the lyric poets of Denmark. 

le also wrote innumerable novels and 
stories of his travels and of the sea, as well 
as sev. melodramas. See. P. V. Rubow, 
Drachmnnns Ungrlom, 1940, //. I>rach- 
mann J878-97, 1945^ and H. Drachmann 
Sidste Aar, 1950. 

Dracina,Draoonin,se^ Dragon’s Blood. 
Drackenstein Mountains, chain of mta 
In the SW. of Cape Province, S. Africa. 
They extend N. and 8. to a distance of 
25 m. eastward of Cape Town. 
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Draeo (7th cent. BO), Athenian states-I‘Golden Fleece.* The D. passed Into 
man and laWidver. He was the first Christian tradition as the syinhol of erfi 
codifier of thd laws of Athens. Before his or the devil. D.s were met In the lesrends 


time the lai|« ^were unwritten and were 
administered ; bar the Eupatrldoe. Tradi¬ 
tion has always connected his name with a 
severity which has become proverbial in 
the word * draconian. ’ Demades, the 
orator, declared tliat D.’s laws were ‘writ¬ 
ten in blood,’ for nearly every law¬ 
breaker suffered the penalty of death. It 
is now generally a 4 n*oed by scholars that 
the oonstltiition assi^ed to D. by 
Aristotle {Alhen. Pot it A is not authentic. 
See. aim Athens; Grbeoic— ffisfori/. 

Draco (lizard), see Flying Dragon. 

Draco (‘the dragon’), constellation in 
the N. hemispiieie. The star y Draconis 
was used by Bradley in his dlsoovery of 
the aberration (q.v.) of light from 172.5 to 
1728. 

Dracontium, or Dragon, family Araceae, 
genus of tuberous Andean herbs, with 
huge, solitary leaves and hooded gaping 
spathe, red dish-purple within. 1). a«- 
pertem, 1>. gigas, and D. carderi are some¬ 
times grown in warm greenhouses. 

Draounculus, or Dragon Plant, family 
Araceae, genua of 2 rhizomatous herbs, 
D. eanariensist Canary Is., and i). 
vulgaris, Mediterranoan, akin to Aram, 
and gi'own in water gai*dens. 

Dra-el-Mlzan, tn of Algeria in the arron. 
of Tizi-Ouzon, vith marble quarries and 
cork manufs. Pop. 6740, 

Draft, order written by the drawer to 
authorise the payment of a sum of money 
by some other person acting as an agent. 
These D.s are used in commerce between 
firms and in municipal affairs by cor¬ 
porations. 

Drag, see Casting. 

Dragoman (Ai*ablo targumaur interpre¬ 
ter), a man who acts os guide and inter¬ 
preter where Arabic, Turkish, or Persian 
is spoken; more generally, one who acts as 
intermediary between Europeans and 
Orientals. The term was first used of 
diplomatio otWchUs of the Turkish court, 
who were appointed owing to the Turkish 
Oov.’s dislike of using the language of any 
non-Moslem nation; these D.s had con¬ 
siderable importance. But the term is 
now applied very widely to interpreters 
attached to hanks or business concerns, or 
even hotel touts. 

Dragon (Gk drakon., the seeing one; 
Lat. draco-, Fr. dragon), in almost all 
mythologies typical of the power of evil, 
bmee the great work of the heroes was to 
kUl the D. To the Chinese, however, the 
D. is a benevolent monster. The oonoep- 
tton of its shape varied, but generally was 
a winged serpent or crocodile, able to 
breathe fire. In Gk mythology the 
hydra, or monster with 9 beads, was slain 
by Heracles, while other heroes also slew 
D.s. So too with the heroes of N. 
mythology, among them the god Thor, 
Si^ried in the NiebelungenlLed, and 
BeowTilf. D.-slaying is also found in 
later Gk romances and in the medieval 
stories of King Arthur and Tristara. In 
Gk mythology the D. is represented with 
eyes ever on the watch, e.g. guarding the 
‘Apples of the Hesperides* and the 


of St George and of St Margaret of 
Scotland. They feature also in Celtic 
mythology, the Red D. still being an 
emblem of Wales. 

Dragon, popular name of sev. species 
of lizard, and particularly applied to 
members of the Amer. genus Dracaena and 
the Malayan Draco {see Flying Dragon). 
The Komodo D. {see Monitor) Is the 
largest of the monitors. 

Dragon, in botany, name applied to 
plants in the genus Dracontium (q.v.). 
Green D. is a N. Amer. herb, Arisaema 
dracontium. D. plants are species of 
Draounculus («j.v.). The name of D.- 
wort is given to Artemisia drac^mculus, a 
species of ('lompositae, and Polygonum 
bistorfa, a species of Polygonaceao. The 
D.-tree is Dracaena draco, a liliaceous tree 
from which exudes the resin known as 
D.’s blood. D. root occurs in hot 
countries and is believed to he fertilised 
by snails; the tuber is used in medicine. 
D.’s head, or Dracocephatum. a genus of 
the Labiatae, receives its name from the 
appearance of the corolla. 

Dragon-fly, name of a. nuiiibor of insects 
(about 2,500 species) now considered to 
belong to the order Odonata. They are 
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sometimes called ‘devil’s darning needles’ 
and ‘ horse-stingers, ’ but are at the same 
time harmless except to the insects which 
form their food; horses and ponies, how¬ 
ever, view thorn with some misgiving and 
will move out of their path of flight. 
They are characterised by a very freely 
moving head; large compound eyes, mad© 
up of thousands of facets; an overhanging 
upper lip enabling them to c{»tch their 
prey: small antennae; 2 paim of winmj 
equal in size, the main nervures having, a 
longitudinal direction crossed by a nuinbiSf 
of nervules; an elongated abdomen and 
slender legs. The flight is very fast and 
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po^^^erful, and on migration the D, can fly 
hundreda of m. In the early atagrea of 
thoir life they live cloae to the water, 
the esfKS being deposited in or near the 
water, and there is no pupal sta-ge of 
quiesoenee. During the nymph phases 
the mask, a modification of the lip, 
enables them to obtain tljeir prey. The 
species are distributed over the globe, but 
jrincipally in tropical regions; some, 
lowover, are natives of Britain. It is a 
curious fact that none of the varieties has 
been given a iiopular name, as is tlie case 
with butterilies and moths. They are 
exceedingly vorticious and very active, 
some species having a brilliant and 
beautiful colouiing. Included in the 
number of 43 species in Britain are Id 
danisel-ffies, diflfering little in appearance 
from D.k. 'J’heir nymphs, however, 
breathe through the back while those of 
D.s breathe through their tails. The 
damsel-lly, too, is not so strong os the D. 
and is oontcuit to fly around the honm 
water. See W. F. Kirby, A Synonutnic 
Catafof/m of Neuroptera Odnnoia, 1890; 
W. ,J. Lucas, Itritish Dragon-flu-ff, Odonnta, 
1900; V. Lmigfleld, Dragon-fliea of the 
Jirititih Isles, 2iid ed. 1019. 

Dragon Mountains, see Drakensbkho. 

Dragonet, CaUiony/ays, a genus of small, 
spiny-rayed fishes living in Uunperate 
and tropical sc^tis; the mates liave the fiti- 
rays produced into filaments. 

Dragonnades, see Camihahi)«. 

Dragon’s Blood, a name appliotl in anct 
pharmacology to the resin derived from 
a iiumhor of plants, chief of which are 
the Calamus draco, an E. Indian psUm, 
Draeaerha dram of the Canary Is., and the 
Croton draco of Mexico. 

Dragon’s Mouth and Snapdragon, popu¬ 
lar names for flowers of the genus Antir¬ 
rhinum, family Scrophulariacjcae. The 
corolla is liersonate, and when pinched 
between the lingers the mouth opens and 
then (doses witli a snap. 

Dragoon (Kr. dragon), originally applied 
to a cavalry siddier, trained to fight on 
foot. Bo n'ceived his name from his 
weapon, a ‘dragon’ or short musket, so 
called from the dragon’s Ijead worked on 
the muzzle, winch was first carried by the 
liorsomcn of Marsha] Brissne in 1600. 
Accustomed to fighting with the infantry, 
they were organised into companies, their 
officers bearing infantry titles. D.s wero 
naturally at a disadvantage, as regards 
armament and horsemanship, compared 
with the bona fide (cavalry regiments. 
Since the campaigns of Frederick the 
Great the term 1). has been msed of 
medium cavalry. In police actions and 
all kinds of guerilla warfaw D.s have 
been employed, for they combine efiiciiency 
with economy. When Louis XIV pro¬ 
ceeded against the Protestants, he was 
said to ‘dragoon’ or ‘dragonnacle’ them. 
The Scots (iroys (estab. in 1683) is the 
oldest D. regiment in the Brit. Army. 
See also Dra(h)on Guards; Koyal 
Dragoons; Scotb Greys. 

Dragoon Guards. Prior to the First 
World War there wore 7 regiments of 
D. G.: the 1st (King’s), 2na (Queen’s 
Bays), 3r(l (l^rince of Wales’s), 4th (Koyal 


Irish), 5th (Princess Charlotte of Wales’s), 
6th (Carabiniers), and 7tb (Princesi 
Royal’s). The progress made in mecdi- 
anisation (q.v.), combined with the need 
for economy, resulted in the amalgamation 
of many of the old cavalry regiments 
and eventually in their conversion into 
anncured car or tank units. The regl* 
ments iu 1957 were the Ist (King’s), 2nd 
(Queen’s Bays), 3rd Carabiniers (Prince 
of Wales’s, an amalgamation of the 3rd 
and 6th), 4th/7th (Koyal), and the 6tb 
Royal Inniskilling (an amalgamation of 
the 5th D. G. and the 6th Inniskilling 
Dragoons). I’he 1st and thc's 2nd D. G. 
are to be amalgamated by 3 959. 

All the old i-ogimeuts of D. G., except 
the 7th, were raised at the time of the 
Monmouth rebellion of 168.5, The let 
regiment acquired their title ‘King’s' in 
1746. They fought, as did most of the 
other regiments of D. G., in Marlborough’s 
campaigns, also in the S. African War, 
and at Ypres and Loos in the First World 
VV'^ar. The Queen's Bays fougiit at the 
battle of the Boyne as the .3rd Regiment 
of Borse, and their present name came 
into use In the mid 18th cent. In the 
First World War they fought at Mens, Le 
Gateau, N6ry, Gheluvelt, and at various 
points in the Ypres salient. I’ho 3rd D. G., 
the old-time 4tli Regiment of Horse, 
fought under Marlborough as * Wood’s 
Horse’ and received their title, ‘Prince 
of Wales’s,* in 1768. Besides taking 
pai’t in Marlborough’s camijaigns they 
fought in the Peninsular battles: and, 
in the First World War, at iJoUebetee, 
Khun Zilloboke, and Gheluvelt in the 1st 
battle of Ypres; and in 1915 took part 
in combined cavalry operations in the 2nd 
battle of Ypres. The Royal Irish D. G., 
raised in 1697 as ‘Arran’s Cuirassiers,* 
rec(‘ivod their eventual name in 1788, 
and fought with distinction at Balaclava 
and other Crimean battles, and at Tel-el- 
Kebir. In the First World War they are 
credited officially with being the first Brit, 
troops to come into contact with the Ger¬ 
mans, (diarging and routing a column of 
Uhlans at .Jomappos on 20 Aug. 1914, 
They also fought at Monsand in the Ypres 
sector. The 5th D. G. were the fonner 2nd 
Green Irish Horse of 1717; they alsri fought 
in Marlborough's battles, and in those 
of Wellington. In the First World War 
they were at Le Gateau, N6ry, and Ypres. 
The Carabiniers, formerly the 8th Regi¬ 
ment of Horse, became the 3rd Irish 
Horse in 1745 and the Cambiniers in 1788. 
Bosidos taking part in Marlborough’s 
campaigns, they fought iu the Afghan War 
of 1879 and at Poardeberg in the S. African 
War. Like other regiments of cuvalry, 
their fighting in the First World War 
was mainly in the capacity of infantry in 
1914, notably at Gheluvelt. The 7th 
D. G. were raised in 1689 by the Ist 
duke of Devonshire to support the 
Ih*otostant cause during the rev(dution. 
At the battle of the Boyne they fought as 
Schomberg’s Horse. After Marlborough’s 
battles their commanding officer was the 
famons Joan Louis Lord Ligonier (0.^.). 
Their other battles prior to the First 
W'orld War included Dettlngen and 
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Tel-»ol-Keblr. In the First World War claiminfc land by enclosing it with dykes 
they were battle of the Somme, and carrying off the water by special 

1916, being ^MP<«Qi^ly prominent in the channels. In the practice of agriculture, 
stiff dghtipf aii0imd Bazentin and however, the term is most often used to 
Longueval. designate the removal of excess of water. 

Mechanised, and fighting as units of the which would otherwise become stagnant. 
Royal Armoured Corps, all the D. G. regi- from a clayey soil. Sucli 1). was T3rac- 
ments won new honours in the Second tised by tht3 Homs., who kept their lands 
World War. The Ist King’s I). G.. in dry by open trenches or drains in which a 
action in the first Libyan campaign, porous channel was maintainetl by a layer 
served in the W. Desert and Tunisia until of stones or twigs. The use of covered 
the destruction of the Axis Jirmies in drains was revived in England by .loseph 
N. Africa. In Italy they led the fighting Elkington about 1763, who showed that 
advance of the Fifth Anglo-Amor. Army land could be freed from stagnant water 
into Naples. They also fought as infantry, by tapping the obstructing clay by deep 
In Dec. 1941 they went to Greece to drains in suitable directions. In 1823 
restore public order in Athens and Attica. Janies Smith of Dennston introduced the 
The 2nd D. G. (the Queen’s Bays) served parallel system which is the basis of all 
In the W. Desert and in Tunisia with the methods now in use. When the slope of 
Eighth and First Armies. They fought in the field, or of any section of it, is deter- 
the Knightsbridge battles, the withdraw'al mined, and a suitable outlet for the water 
into Egypt, and at El Alamein. In the obtained, a main receiving drain is con- 
pursuit to Tunis they were iiart of the structed along the lowest part of the 
armoured desert wing whoso surprise ground, and a series of parallel drains 
turning movement drove the enemy from made so as to fall towards the main drain, 
his Mareth defences. Tiiey were eon- Smith suggested tliat each trench should 
tinuously in action in the It. campaign be 30 in. deep: at the present day they 
between the spring of 1944 and the early are usually cut to a depth of 3 to 4 ft, the 
summer of 1945. The 3rd D. G. (tlie width at the bottom being just sutlicient 
Carabiniers) were the only tank unit in to receive the Jim^ of porous cylindei's 
the gaiTison of Imphal (Burma), besieged w'hich Carrs’^ oft the water. Formerly 
by tlie Japanese in the summer of 1944. these were connected by collars, but if 
Some of their tanks climbed slopes of over well laid there is no necessity for that 
35 degrees, and, after the Jap. failure, method of joining. 3'he distances bo- 
mounted the Chocolate Staircase to tween tlie parallel drains may be from 
Tiddim and fought their way up Koiinody 10 to 40 ft, according to the extent to 
Peak, 8500 ft high. Crossing the ( ’hind- which water is imprisoned, 

win and tlie Irrawaddy they helped to The effect of D. land is greatly to in- 

oapture Mandalay, Prome, and Rangoon, crease its agric. value. In a marshy soil. 
The 4th/7th D. (4. were among the first aquatic plants and mosses thrive and 
armoured troofis to land in Normandy prevent the proper development of grass 
In June 1944. They were engaged in or corn. The temp, tends to be low from 
the heaviest fighting of the Caen-Falaisc tlie constant evaiiorntion, and crops 
battles until mid Aug. The first armour therefore, liable to fail in bad seasons, 
acro8.s tlio Seine, they fought at Arnhem, Tillage is dilficult on aceoiint of the tough- 
and, in the following Feb., were the first ness of the soil. Tlie excess of moisture 
Brit, troops to link up with the Americans prevents the passage of air through the 
against the Ger. counter-ofl’ensive in soil, thus starving the roots. Sheep and 
the Ardennes. They crossed the Ithine c,alUe are much more liable to disease, 
with the 51st Highland Div. and supported When the land is drained these disad- 
the 3rd Brit. Infantry Div. in the capture vantages disappear. By this means many 
of Bremen. From ‘D* Day until the dists. in tlie low-lying parks of the E. of 
end of the war they destroyed 100 Ger. England have been converted Into good 
tanks and many self-propelled guns and arable and pasture land. Tlie Tjund 
machine-gun posts. Tlie 5tb Royal Drainage Act, 1930, was passed to i^ro- 
Inniskilling D. (J. also landed in Nor- mote schemes of land drainage, through 
maudy among tlie first armoured troops, the formation of catcliment authorities 
They were in action continually during the under tlie Act. Nrr H. W. Walker, 
Caen battles from mid June until late PrIncipUs of l^vdvrdrainauc, 1929; B. W. 
Aug. In the sweep from the Seine to the Adkin, Land Ih'ahmga in. Urifam, 1933* 
Scheldt they drove from the neiglibour- H. H. Nicholson, The Principles of Field 
hood of Amiens to the region of (Jheiit in Drainaae, 1942. 

3 days. After crossing the Rhine they led Drake, Sir Francis (f. 1 545-96), sailor 
the way into Hamburg. and circumnavigator. Local tradition 

Draguignan, Fr. tii, cap. of the dept of has it that ho was liorn at CJrowndale, near 
Var, on the Nartnby, 528 m. SE. of Paris. Tavistock, his parentage, and the exact 
It has leather and textile industries, and year of liis birth, being doubtful. But 
a large Amer. military cemetery. Pop. there is no reason to doubt Camden’s 
12,000. statement that in his youth D. was 

Drain, see PimLin Health; Sewage; apprenticed to the sea. In i.'j 65 he sailed 

and SANiTATio>f OF Built)IN(3S. with Co.pt. John Lovell to the Sp. Main, 

Draining, Drainage, removal of water or and liis capacity for Jiaiidling a vessel 
other fluid by gravitational flow. Drain- became so well known that 2 years later 
age is often associated with the candying he was selected to command the Judith in 
away of sewage matter in artificial that ill-fated expedition of Sir John 
channels {set, Sewage), and with re- Hawkins (his cousin), which was defeated 
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with erreat loflfl off Sari .Tuan de Lua. 
Between 1.570 and 157ft he made ft voyiiges 
to the W. Indies, during which he sacked 
Portobello and Voi a C'ruz, and accumu¬ 
lated a considei’iihle fortune. It was in 
1577 that he set out for tlie 11. Plate on a 
buccaneoriiig expedition, and he made 
his way through the straits of Magellan, 
sailed througli the Indian Archipelago, 
rounded the ('ape^ of Hood Hope, and 
returned to England, having thus com¬ 
pleted tlie circumnavigation of tlio globe, 
the first Englislimnn to have done so. To 
his vessel, the Uohlcn Jlindr, came Que>en 
Elizabeth I on 4 April 1581, and there 
knighted the intiepid sailor. Four years 
later ho was given the nnolticial command 
of a fleet, and committed many savage 
assiiults on the Sp. licet and the Sp. coast 
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tus. In 1588, when I’ne Sp. Armada 
(q.v.) sailed for England, I). played a 
leading part in its th^feat off Graveiines, 
pursuing it and destroying sev. vesscils, as 
the fleet sailed northwards up the coast to 
Scotland. The following year 1>. was 
associated witii Norreys irj the disastrous 
Lisbou expedition, and its faiinro was 
used l)y his enemies to discredit lum and 
his aggressive polif-y. In 1.595 he was 
sent witii a ll(‘et to the W. Indies, and it 
was whilst on tliis expedition that he d. 
of dysentery near Nombre dc Dios and 
was buried at sea. I), has been called by 
some evitlcs a conimon pirate, and 
alternatively haiJorl by others as a 
Protestant hero. In fact he ])layed a 
considerable part in founding the Eng. 
naval suTireniaey which was to endure for 
cents, after his death; and his character 
and career, witii the strange mixture of 
idealism, extreme hnitality, and brilliant 
individualism and courage, epitomised the 
Elizabethan age. See life by J. S. Corbett, 
1890; see also .1. S. Corbett, Drake and the 
Tudor Navy, 1898; and A. L. Kowse, 7'he 
Expansion of Kltzabeihan Enrdand, 1955. 

Drake, Nathan (1706-1830), essayist 
and doctor, h. York. Ills best-known 
books were Shakespexire and ?iis Times^ 
1817, and Memmials of Shakespeare, 1828, 

Drake, see Duck. 

Drakensberg; Mountains, or Dragon 


Mountains, chain of mts, situated in BE. 
Africa and lying parallel to the coast, 
between Cape Province and the Vaal H. 
The seawai'd slopes are steep and precipi¬ 
tous, while landwards the slopes are more 
gradual and form part of the tableland. 
That portion of the chain between Natal 
and Basutoland contains the highest 
points, Cliampagne f/astle, Mont-aux- 
Sources, and Giant’s Castle, each being 
considerably over 10,000 ft in altitude, 
and all within 60 m. of each other. The 
prin. heights along the Transvaal, Natal, 
and Orange Free State frontiers ai*e 
Malani, Inkwelo, Tintwa Majuha, and 
Drakensberg. The S. ])art of the chain 
forms the watershed between the rivs. 
flowing VY. to the Atlantic and those 
flowing E. and B. to the Indian Ocean. 
The f)?*ange H. and the Tugela rise in 
Mont-aux-BourccH. Van Keinen’s Pass 
and Laing’s Nek are the chief passes 
crossing the rimge. 

Dram, see MiorROLor.v. 

Drama, tn of E. Macedonia, Greece, 
celebrated for its tobaecio. It has an 
active trade and fertile STirrouiidlugs. 
The pop. includes many refugees from 
Asia Minor who settled in D. after 1922. 
thereby providing labour for a large* 
increase in tobacco culture. Pop. 29,500. 

Drama (from the Gk drdn, to do), a 
form of literaiy art for the dir(‘et repre¬ 
sentation of human actions and charaePM's 
through iiiflividual in\personation, before 
an audience. This article does not at- 
tcTupt to give more than a general 
historical sketch c>f world D. Greater 
detail will bo fouud in articles on the 
litA'ratimes each country and on the 
individual wi’itors mentioned. There are 
also separate articles on the main Lon¬ 
don theatres and on a number of actors 
and actresses. For otiier subjects related 
to D., sex (Jknrorship of tuk Drama: 
OiNEAiAToORAPH; OoMi^iDiF. Francaihk; 

COMMEIUA DKU/ ARTE*, COSTUME DE¬ 
SIGN. Tueatrr’au; Mei.oorama; Musr' 
Hau>^: Musr!al CoAfEOv; National 
Theatre (British); Noh-im.ay; Panto¬ 
mime; Bapio Drama; Bepehtory The¬ 
atre; Thea'J’ue; United States of 
America (Film). 

In literary hist, the D. is usually 
classified as a branch of poetry, though 
many plays have been written in prose. 
Both tlie epic, or narrative, and the lyric, 
expressing individual emotion, aro applied 
In D.. wdjerc the facts of a story are devel¬ 
oped in interchange of speech and action. 
This latter distinguishes the D. from 
simple dialogue; the illusion of reality is 
rendered plausible by tlie se^ne-paihter 
and the stage-manager; altogether they 
exi)res8 objectively every emotion by 
wmrd, gesture, or play of feature. The 
div, of a play in acts and scenes originates 
in the subject-matter of the D. itself; the 
invention of the drop-curtain and scene- 
shlftirig has created mechanical acjces- 
sories. All these divs. mark the different 
stages of the development of the plot, 
show the complications loading to the 
climax, and finally solve the problem by 
the * catastrophe.’ The famous doctrine 
of the ‘unities’ is hardly more than a 
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formulation of the inovltable stagre- dramatio dialo^fue of the Book of Job and 
restrlotioTiH. ^ Their oi-ijfin may be traced the dramatio lyrioe in the Oantides may 
to Aristotle*® remarks on trtigredy, but as be the primitive form of dramatio tend- 
oonventtoTis of tho theatre they woi'e ency, but the regniiar dramatio history 
definitely ACfeopted by the chissical Fr. bejniis in Groeoe. 

dramatists, foremost amonf? thoni being: Greek drama, both trafaredy and comedy, 

Racine and Gomeille. The * dramatic was tlie consequence of the worship of 
unities’ arc three: of place, of time, and Dionysus or JJaochus. At the Dionysian 
of action. Place precludes any extensive festivals in Attica, tho followers of the 
change of scene; time is limited to the wine-god were irnpoT'sonnlcd by choruses 
space of one day for the development of of men half-clad in goat-skins, whence 
events; action requires that all the events probably derives the word tragedy 
shall converge on a simple plot. Shake- (trapodia lit. goat-song), singing dithy- 
speare, Lessing, and the Fr. romanticists rambic songs in honour of tho god as 
recoCTise as fundamental only the last they danced about the altar; thus, about 
of the three. Upon the Gk stage, the 600 b<’ tlie Corinthian poet, Arion, led a 
model for the classicists, there was no eyelic chorus of 50. llalf a century later 
curtain and very little possibility for appeared Thespis of Attica, whose inno- 
ohange of scene; consc'quently, imity of vation was the introdnetion of an actor 
place was practically inevitable. Unity to fill the intervals of singing with 
of time was necessary from the habitual stories, mimicry, and short dialogues 
presence of tho chorus on the stage. Unity with the leader of the chorus. Soon after 
of action is simply an application of the the more serious performances were 
principle on which Is based every work of limited to the sadder part-a of Dionysus’ 
art. Sometimes a secondary pl<»t is story and of other mythological tales, 
created by the author for the display of Pisistratus estab. at Athens the Lenaea 
aubsidiary charaetors of tlie play, mostly festival, in which, as somewhat later, at 
for the iHirposo of euhajicLng, by contrast, the Great Gimiysin, prize dramatic con- 
tho ejfTwtiveness of the main action. test-s w^ero included, and the development 

The cUissic dopai’trncnts of tho D. are of tragedy w^as continued by Choerilus, 
tragedy and comedy; tragedy has a sad Dbrynichus, and other playwrights. The 
ending, comedy ends happily. Bnt 5th cent, bo produced the greatest 
there are other differences. Tragedy deals tra.gic wi'iters of tho Athenian stage: 
seriously with serious themes, witlt tho Aeschylus, who enlargt'd tlm dramatio 
sufl'eririgs of Immanity, and with fatality, possibilities by making the number of 
Comedy exploits the follies and absurdi- actors 2: Sophocles, w'ho added a 3rd; 
ties of the ridiculous and tho biwo. Tra- and Euripidt^s. The original chorus of 50 
gody entertains through the excitement w'as divided into 4 or 12 each (increased to 
to pity and sympathy, comedy through 15 by Sophocles), and plays wore pre- 
the excitement to mirth. Satirical pur- sented in groups of 4 called tetralo^os, 
poses may dictate the choice of the obioct in one of whicii in each tetralogy the 
of ridicule. Under-plots in tragedy intro- original satyric form w^is maintained, 
dnee a comic element as a counterpoise to The other 3, called a trilogy, formed a 
tragic emotions and heighten the bnpres- consecutive series upon a single legend, 
siveness of the latter (see the grave-digging A tragedy generally was made up of a 
scene in Tiamiet). Modern plays, how- series of episodes, separated by lyr ics sung 
ever, contain much more diversity of plot by the chorus, introduced by tlie prologue 
than the ancient, and many of them are and terminated by tho exode. The 
neither tragedy nor comedy, neither fish actoi’s wore trained by the author, and to 
nor flesh. Of the differtmt kinds of D., ‘teach’ a D. was equivalent to producing 
the so-called hLstoiical or romantic ore it. The expenses of the production were 
sufficiently defined by their names, borne by a chosen citizen, called the 
Melodrawn, of It. origin, is a broadly choregas, w'ho thus participated in the 
treated mixture of tragedy and conuHly, contest. The Athenian tragedy was a 
appealing to the lesser critical emotions, sort of serious religious function. Aristotle 
l^ls term was first applied to romantic D, in his Poetws defines its motive os ‘to 
to which music had been added, and was purify tiie passions of b'lar and pity 
used in this sense in Kngland to describe through the exalted exercise of theml’ 
those plays wbioh could not be per- Characterisations of the ‘great tragic 
formed tis written owing to tlie veto trio’ of Athens have l^een innnmomble 
exercised by tlie charter rights of Drury from the lime of Aristophanes. With 
Lane and (’ovent Garden Theatres. Music Aevschyhis, tho idea of Nemesifi (divine 
was introduced into them and they thus vengeance) is an overwhelming mystery; 
circunivenU‘d tho ban and were kno^vri as with Sophocles it is a part of tho moral 
melodramas. Tlie drante, described law of life; with Kuripides it becomes a 
variously as frngMie iMmrgemse, or source of human sadness. Under this 
cornM’ie Larmoyante, represents life with trinity, tragedy in Attica became the 
little imitation as to form. Comedy has means of expressing the deepest religious 
developed in not a few varieties, from tho thoughts; their snccesHors, Ion, Achaeus, 
‘comedy of manners’ of the 18th cent, to Agathon, and othoi-s, are insignificant, as 
farce, burlesque, and vaudeville. I»anto- none of their works has come down to 
mime and ballet are ancient offshoots of us. Later, most of tho h rlcal element 
tho regular I)., perhaps parts of its origin, was lost through the drop{)ing of the 
Mimicry is fundamental to the acted D., chorus: from being an Athenian institu- 
an inevitable part of human nature, and tion, tragedy spread to other (ik ins, and 
doubtless common to all people. Tho its special relation to the worship of 
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Dlonysua disappeui^ed. However, the 
earlier works were oontlnually reproduced; 
w© And them performed under the 
Ptolemies at Alexandria. Gk comedy 
developed parallel with tragedy; it 
originated with the crude songs of the 
more rustic Dionysian festivals, which led 
naturally to a dramatic composition of a 
gay oharactc”. It Is said to have been 
introduced into Attica early In the 6th 
cent. BO by Susarion, the Mcgarian, but 
before it was encouraged at Athens it 
developed elsewhere, particularly among 
the Dorians in Sicily, whei’C flourished 
Kpicharmus of Cos (b, c. 540 bc) and 
Sophron, the inventor of mimes, who 
wrote in Doric prose, dispensing with 
both chorus and plot. Athenian comedy 
is commonly divided into 3 periods of old, 
middle, and now comedy. Aristophanes 
was the great master of the first; Cratinus, 
Crates, and Eupolis were his contempo¬ 
raries. It was oonstmcted on similar 
lines to tra^etly, but with a chorus of 24 
and an additional element, the parahasiSt 
in which the audience was directly 
addressed; It dealt frankly in personalities, 
wtis largely rmlitical, and did not hesitate 
to oarkiatiire the leading men of the day. 

At the period of middle comedy the 
freedom of speech was soniewiint limited, 
and the butt of tJie comedian’s ridicule 
was the follies and foibles of whole classes 
rather than those of individuais. The 
chorus was dropp('d. The new comedy, 
at the beginning of the 3rd cent, no, 
bronglit the aforementioned t/<mdency to 
a full development. Political questions 
were neglected, and writers like Menander 
and Philemon devoted themselves to the 
exhibition of ndionJotis complications of 
the social life of a decadent society. Some 
of the tyiMJS then cr<*ated, the gullible old 
man, the dissipated son, the impudent 
servant, serx'o still in our days. This 
latest Gk comedy is chiefly known to us 
through the aciaptatlons of the Horn, 
oonjodians Plautus and 'rereiice. 

Homan drama. The Roms., who bad 
but few dramatic gifts, naturally preferred 
comedy to tragedy, fbrnic elements are 
to bo found In the safurar of tlu? early Lat. 
tns. It is generally assumed that the 
Homs, borrowed their first idea of a play 
during a period of national despondency 
364 ijc, Livy vli. 2) from the Etruscans, 
rom whom came their word fiistrin, an 
actor. The rude farces known tis fatmlae 
AtHlanae were effuKions of sportive 
humom% and came from the Oscaus. 
Mimes they took from Magna Graecia; 
and their literary D. was practically an 
Imitation of the Greek. The D. was one 
of the earliest branches of literature culti¬ 
vated by the Jtoms. Both comedies and 
tragedies were written by Livius Andro- 
nious, Naevlus, and Ennius; tnigedies by 
Pacuvius and Attius, none of which has 
come down to us. Naevlus is celebrated 
for having got into trouble by rldlcnling 
prominent people in Imitation of the old 
comedy of Athens. What is left to us of 
Rom. comedy belongs to the works of 
Plautus and Terence, of the class called 
peUliaiac; closely adhering to the Gk 
models, as distuiot from the so-called 
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toffcdm, which had Rom. subjects, Plautus, 
once a poor labourer, has a degree of 
rough vigbur and broad jocularity, while 
Terence, a Carthaginian slave, Is more 
refined and delicate in his wit and char¬ 
acterisation. The works of both are 
based on Menander and Philemon, but 
one change of form is to be particularly 
noted: the prologue ceased to be the 
first act of the play, and became what it 
has since remained, a detached explana¬ 
tion. Tragedy, more as literature than 
for stage production, was cultivated by 
writers of the Angustan age and later. Of 
all these attempts nothing remains except 
the rhetorical D.s attributed to Seneca 
the Yomiger. One of them, Octavia^ is of 
the class called praetexia/'.^ treating 
historica,! Rom. subjects; the remainder 
are all from Gk mythology. With the deca¬ 
dence of the Rom. empire, all ‘ legitimate * 
D. declined, and the stage was held by 
dancers and pantomimes, some of whom 
became CTeat popular favourites. CUoero 
testifies to the excellence of Roscius, the 
most celebrated of Rom. actors. 

Imlian drama was long said to have been 
derived from the Greeks, but is now gener¬ 
ally thought to be of Independent origin. 
Like the Greek, it arose from religious 
ceremonies, along with the danc/es and 
songs of popular festivals. However, the 
Hindu D. is not tragic, and makes far 
more of romantic love than does that of 
the Greeks. KAl idasa, the greatest literary 
genius of India, commonly assigned to the 
Ist cent. Bc, is by recent criticism placed 
several cents, later. The best period of 
Sanskrit 1). was from about the 4th to the 
9th cents, ad. A i)Ocnliar feature of 
Indian plays is the use of different 
dirilecte for different characters. Gods, 
heroes, and men of high stfinding speak 
Sanslu’it; women and men of low position 
speak Prakrit in various forms. The best 
knowTi Sanskrit play is KAlidAsa’s 
Sakimtala, a heroic love D. of poetical 
beauty. Another 5-aot play of KdUddsa’s 
is Micramorvasi (The Hero and the 
Nymph). Among other Hindu dramatists 
deserve to be mentioned Bhavabhuti, a 
Brahman of S. India In the 8th cent.; 
2 of his 3 plays concern the adventures of 
Hama, the hero of the epic of Hdmdyana, 
on which sev. of the later Indian D.a 
are founded. Other noted plays are: 
Mricchakatika (The Toy Cart), a D. Of 
social life, in 10 acts, credited to King 
Budraka of the 6th cent.; and Hatnarmi 
(The Pearl Nocklaceb a romantic play, 
supposed to have been written iiy King 
Bnharsha, of the 7th cent. The Muslim hi- 
vosion killed the D. in India, and, though 
Sanskrit plays have been written in 
modem times, they are rarely acted. 

Chinese drama. The rudiments of 
Chinese D. had their origins in dance and 
impersonated acting as early as the 7th 
cent. Bc when the court clown Vu Meng 
acted the part of a late minister to admo¬ 
nish King Chuang of Ch’u; since then the 
word ‘ 7/M-7ncnj7 ’ has become synonymous 
with that for ‘actor.’ In the Han Dyn¬ 
asty (206 BO-AD 219) acrobatics performed 
on top of tall poles carried In teams of 
running chariots, and the performance of 
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miraole-plays based on poi>ular legrends, 
were the vogue at court. In the 6th cent, 
theatrical performance was known as 
‘brue^way acting,* The actors and 
actresees trained by the T*ang Emperor 
in ‘Pear Garden,* however, were 

niof^ dancers and singers, though to this 
day '^pear garden ’ is still occasionally used 
to mean the theatre. Extant Chinese 
dramatic literature dates from the Sung 
and Chin (l()--12th cents.) when plays 
based on stories from C.hlnese history, 
popular romance, and Buddhist legends 
were written in lyrical verso of ‘ Irregular 
Metres* to be sung on the stage, while 
most of the dialogrues were left to the 
actors and actresses to improvise. Play 
\<Titing was the chief subject in public 
examinations in the Yiian (Mongolian) 
Dynasty, the Golden Age of Chinese D. 
The plays required in the examination 
papers were divided into 12 subject- 
matters, including legends of saints and 
immortals, lives of past celebrities, para¬ 
gons of loyal ministers, filial sons, virtuous 
women, and faithful friends, stories of 
military achievements, comedies or trag¬ 
edies of love, ete. The Yiian plays are 
usually divided into 4 or 6 acts, complete 
with classical verse, vernacular dialogue, 
and stage dii'octious. In the following 
Ming and early Ch’lng times (15-18th 
cents.) Chinese D.s became enormously 
lengthy, each play often consisting of 40 
or more acts (or scenes). As such a long 
play would last 2 or 3 days on the stage, 
the fasiiion has grown of extrac;tiiig 1 or 2 
acts from each of sev. i)lay8 for one per¬ 
formance by the repertoiy company. 
From Sung times Chinese D. has developed 
into 2 separate schools: the orchestra of 
the S. Scho<d, now known aa the K’unshan 
Opera, mainly uses pipes and flutes to 
accompany tlie singing; that of the N. 
School, now known as the Peking Opera, 
uses string instrmnents, wliilo percussion 
iustiuraents arc used in both Sciiools to 

e unctnate the acting, which is often sym- 
olised by highly stylised gestures, tlarice, 
or acrobatics if it is a ‘military play.’ 
Since the founding of the rep. in 1912, the 
modern W.-stylo play of dialogue and 
realistic ticting has been introduced, and 
works of Shakespeare, Dumas, Ibsen, 
Gorky, Galsworthy, Shaw, and others have 
been trans. and put on the stage. (For 
further details about Yiian, Ming, and 
Ch’ing playwriglits and their works, see 
Chinese Literature.) 

Japan cue drama. The origins of Jap. 
D. were both social and religious. First 
written roferoncos to Jap. D. occur in the 
Ko-ji-ki, a Record of Ancient Matters. 
AD 712, where an account of Kagura, 
God-Mnsic, is given. Kagnra may have 
been originally music and dance either 
between, or in the presence of, gods. It 
is still played before Shinto shrines, and 
chants, rhythmic accompaniments to the 
movements of labour, such as the song for 
driving in stones, seem to have been incor¬ 
porated into the Ka/fura. Field dances, 
Tamac, and Held music, Dengakn^ are of 
anct origin; while other dramatic forms 
of social origin are Saihara, songs probably 
sung when tlio people were about to carry 


tribute to their rulers, and Azuma mac, 
songs of the E. provs. The Malmri (pro¬ 
cessions of cars) arc still popular in Japan. 
Dengaku included 6 forms of D.— 
Shiba (lawn), Dai (gi’eat), Sho (small), 
Maiko (dancing girls), Maru (village) and 
Karhi (walking, probably on horseback) 
—and, with other dance 1), such as Snnen, 
became formalised with the growth of 
Buddhism and developed into the Noh 
plays (‘nob* meaning accomplishment), 
which ai’e extremely conventionalised. 
Noh of SantgaJai (monkey-music) was 
original] 3 ’’ comic, but lost its comic nature 
under the influence of the priests. In 
Noh there are 2 or more acitors, the play 
is In verse and is chanted, the players are 
often masked, and all movement is 
formalised. By the end of the 15th cent. 
4 types of Noh plays were in existence— 
Shinto noht which deals with mythological 
subjects; Shugen noh, commemorating 
customs; Vurei and Screi noh, in which 
ghosts and spirits occm*; and Ornzai mono 
noh dealing with things of life to illustrate 
a moral truth. As the literary preserva¬ 
tion of Noh Tilays was nnd<'r the care of 
Buddhist priests, all cornio element in 
tliem disappeared. 'J'ho comic plays were 
extempore, and became incorporated in 
Kyogen. Kyogen means eas^’^ speech, and 
is realistic, non-literary social comedy. 
It is in prose, and is performed as inter¬ 
ludes in the long programmes of Noh 
plays {see Noh-play). 

Medieval drama. Dining the Middle 
Ages the Church, pracjtical as ever, under¬ 
took to replace the pagan shows by a 
Christianised (*qnivalent, which seems to 
have arisen naturally out of the responsive 
chants and narrations of biblical events 
with which the congr'egations wore both 
instructed and entertained. Later these 
ontertttinmouts tr)ok the form of regular 
liturgical D., which developed into the 
rniracle-plays, mysteries, and passion- 
plays, cycles of which were performed at 
Chester, York, Coventry, etc. in the 15th 
cent., and which have survived in modern 
times at Oberamineigau and elsewhere. 
With a similar purpose arose also the 
mmalities, which mostly wore performed 
by wandering churchmen. Lately there 
has been great interest in the mysteries 
and miracle and morality plays and 
many have been revived, often in eocles. 
surroundings. The most famous, Every¬ 
man, has been played in theatres with 
success, notably at the Court, 1903; 
Shaftesbury. 1905; and Garrick, 1907. 
One reason for their original production 
was the dissemination of religious In¬ 
struction amongst the illiterate masses. 
The earliest recorded performance of a 
play In enclosed premises was at Dunstable 
in 1136. 

Italian drama. The revival of the 
classical D. was earliest in Italy. Of the 
It. religious I)., the ilappresentazione 
Sacra, mostly in connection with the 
festivities in honour of Saint John the 
Baptist, were responsible for 2 works of 
great meHt, Abramo e Isarcn, 1449, by 
Feo Belcari, and San Oiovanni e San 
Paolo by Lorenzo do’ Medici. At the 
beginning of the 16th cent. Plautean 
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comedy was revived in the writioffs of 
Oardlnal Blbblona, Ariosto, und Mnohia- 
velli, and some erratic attempts like that 
of Polizlano; but the modern It. D. was 
bom when Aristino produced a rather dull 
and conventional tragedy in blank verse. 
Sofonisba. Torquato Tasso's Aminta, 
1573, set the fashion of pastoral plays. 
At the end of the same cent. Giambattista 
della Porta wrote his familiar and some¬ 
times farcical comedies of a pleasant 
originality. The romantic D., originated 
in Spain, found favour in Italy, and the 
reaction against the domination of the 
<*lns8io school became effective. Boighini, 
Michelangelo Huonarotti (a nephew of the 
great artist), with his comedies Faruria, 
1612, and Fiera, 1618, and others snp- 
T)orted the movement. At the same 
period Hinuccini and his followers, by 
uniting music to the romantic D., created 
what was called the melodrama. Conse¬ 
quently tragedy and comcidy were rapidly 
snporHeded by the rniisira opera, which, a 
cent, later, was brought to a literary level 
by Zeno, and perfected to the utmost by 
Metastasio, wlio with his Didone AM)an- 
donaia (first produced in Rome 1723) com¬ 
pletely fascinated the It. public. Ills long 
serifis of works culminated in the trinmpli 
of his AHiio lierjolo, 175(1. Maffei pro- 
diiotHl hie Meropr, 1713, with the definite 
l)urpose of restoring classic tragedy. Hut 
Fr. dramatic art soon began to intliiene-e 
the It. stage, especially through tlie efforts 
of the actor-i>laywright Ricxioboni. The 
18th cent, prodticed Italy’s 3 greatest 
dramatists: Carlo Goldoni, Carlo Gozzi, 
and Vittorio AHleri. Goldoni (1707-93) 
left his native Venice in 1761 for Paris; he 
is called the * Italian Moli6re, ’ and may be 
trailed the master of It. regular literary 
comedy. Gozzi (1720-180()), his rival, 
wrote dramas based on fairy tales: both 
transformed the popular Cmiirtmlia delV 
arte (Comedy t»f Masks) into a literary 
shape which for some time enjoyed 
immense success. Alfieri (1749-1803) 
was of quite another metal. lie was bold 
and passionate, a follower of the classic 
school and observer of the unities, and 
helped to revive the national spirit by such 
tragedies as Filippo II. Saul, and Iji 
i'onifiura de' Pazzi. Ills successors, 
Monti, Nicolini, Manzoni, Silvio Pellico, 
and Cossa, relaxed tbeir adhertmee to 
<*lus8ic forms. In the 19th cent. Italy was 
influenced by Shakespearian methods, in 
cwnseqnonce of which her dramatists 
affected to give prominence tf> tlie his¬ 
torical D. Some exceptionally good 
works wei*e successfully performed by the 
great It. actors, Modena, Salvini, Rossi, 
and Madame Ristari. In recent years the 
poet Gabriele d’Annnnzlo gtiined some 
reputation as a playwright, principally by 
such of his works as he wrote specially for 
the great actress Eleonora Duse, Luigi 
IHrandello (1867-1936) is one of the 
greatest 20 th cent, dramatists. His 
drama la metaphysical, and Is influenced 
by the theory of relativity. There is 
nothing absolute about his plays and the 
characters in them ai'c always concerned 
with their real, though hidden, per¬ 
sonalities. Although the problems of his 


plays may bo considered os abstractions, 
the character are so possessed with these 
abstractions that the problems become 
human, and the characters lose nothing of 
of their reality. The langntige of the plays 
Is exact and unembelliahed, and his whole 
dramatic treatment is objective, but bis 
D.8 hold the spectator throughout, and 
possess something of the quality of poetry* 
Six CharOiCiers in Search of an Author, 1921. 
and Henry IV, 1922, are 2 of his best 
plays, most of which have been translated 
mto Eng. and many other languages. 
See also Commkdia dki.i/ Arte. Giu¬ 
seppe Giacosa (1847-1906) and Roberto 
Rracco (1862-1943) showed in their work 
ranch of the Influence of Ibsen. 

Spanish drama. Spain may well bo 
considered as the bp. of the romantic D. 
Santillana, Lope de Rueda, called tho 
patriarch of the Sp. stage, and Naharm 
were the beginners; Cervantes (1.547- 
1616). Lope de Vega (1562-1635), and 
Calderon do la Barca (1600-81) becamo 
the porfectioners, the masters of Sp. 
dramatic literature. Jt is not generally 
known tliat Cciwantes, of Don Quixoto 
fame, is also tho author of La Numancia. 
a serious tragedy of literary worth ana 
dignity. Of liis lesser contemporaries 
Cueva, \’'i)*ue8, and Argensula may 1)0 
mentioned. Lope de Vega, tho most 
prolific of dramatists of ail times and 
natioiLS, set all literary laws at defiance. 
He wrote with tho most prodigious facility 
and with dramatic vigour. The number 
of his plays is said to exceed 1800, and 
they won great popularity, to which ho 
often BotTificed sonje of his better (iiialities. 
Contemporaries of his were .Juan Ruiz de 
Alarcdn (c. 1580-1639) and 'rirso do 
MoUna (1571-1648) (Fray Gabriel T6Uez), 
in whose Burlador de SerilLa, 6 el conridada 
di pielra was first introduced the ligure of 
Don .Juan. Calderon was greater than 
Lope de Vega. He was the gi'cntest of Sp. 
dramatists and one of the great dramatists- 
of the world. He is lyrical and animated 
by the highest sonthnents. His ideals 
were devotion to the king, to the church, 
and to personal ‘honour.’ Some of his 
best works are the !•eUgiou8 plays called 
auios sacramentales, in whicii tho mystery 
of the Eucharist is dramatically set 
forth. With his death in 1681 the bril¬ 
liant period of tho Sp. theatre was prtic- 
tically closed. 11 is contemporary, Moreto, 
wrote numerous fine oomecUes, mostly of 
the ‘cloak imd SM^ord’ sort, for which the 
Sp. stage is renowned. Jos^ Echegaray 
y Eizaguirro (1832-1916) wTote more than 
CO plays, many of which have as their 
theme a conflict between 2 forces. His 
best play is FI Oran Oaleoto, 1881. He 
attempted to deviate in his plays from the 
so-called ‘pnnto de honor,’ on which Sp. 
D. had centred hitherto. In 1904 Eohe- 
garay shared the .Mobel Prize for litera¬ 
ture with Fr6d6rio Mistral, but the 
younger Sp. dramatists, the ‘ generation of 
’98,’ revolted against the past theatre of 
Spain and expressed their grievances in a 
manifesto tigainst Echegaray. Benite 
P6rez-Gald68 (1843-19‘20) was exempt 
from the criticism of the ‘generation of 
*98.' His plays usually express some 
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attitude of revolt, and are written 
pegrardlese of stagre technique, but the 
charactoriBHtion is Rood. One of the most 
famous of the * generation of ’98’ is 
JadliLta Bonavente (b. 18(>6), whose work 
is ptSftliflc and varied. His plays form the 
link between the old and new D. of Spain 
and contain the varied thought of all the 
most important European dramatists of 
the 19th cent. Among 20th-cent, drama¬ 
tists Gregorio Martinez Sierra (ft. 1881) 
and the brothers Serafln (1871-1938) and 
Joaquin Alvarez Quintero (1873-1944) 
are outstanding. 

French drama. France, accepting the 
’unities’ as the first essentials in the D., 
revived the classical D., which appeals to 
the logical temi>er of the national genins. 
In tlie 7iiystere8, rnorahila, antics, farces, 
romantic or anti-classic tendencies were 
ma-nifest, but no great advance in proper 
dramatic acliiovement was made. The 
first regular 5-act tragedy was written by 
Jodelle for the court of Henri IT. Tie 
wrote some more plays, not withr>ut merit, 
blit nothing remarkable way done till Pierre 
Corneille appeared in the reign of Louis 
XIII. Ho had to humour the Court 
by humouring the Academy, and toiilease 
the Academy ho had to observe the 
so-called rules of Aristotle. He liad 
already produced sev. plays of classical 
elegance and dignity, when, atti*acted by 
its romantic tendencies, he wrote his 
masterpiece, Le ('id. All l^aris rang 
vrith the praises of this work, but the 
Academy held aloof. Coi-ntulie bad to 
retuiTi to tlie classical limitations, and was 
rewarded with a seat in the Academy. It 
was more than <Mime to his contemporary, 
the great Moli^rts who insisted on re¬ 
maining an actor, a resolve which the 
dignified academicians could by no means 
tolerate. Moh>re’s name is doubtless In 
all the essentials of piu*c comedy the fore¬ 
most name in the hist, of the stage. Ijike 
Shakespeare, he borrowed much from both 
the Italians and the Spaniards, but 
he made his theatre truly Fr. in wit, 
expression, and characterisation. By the 
union of Moli^re’s company with that of 
the actors of the Hdtel de Bourgogne, 
Louis XIV ostab. in 1680 tho (^oTn6dio 
Francaiso (q.v.), an institution which is at 
tho heart of the Fr. tlieatre, and is the 
most famous national Uieati'e in the world. 
Racine was the great tragedian of the 
times of Louis X1V. He was not tempted, 
tike (/onieille, to oversP^p the academic 
proprieties. He was portiaT's the most 
tender and the most elegant of I'r. writers, 
and it may truly be siiid that Athalic, his 
masterpiece, has never been surpassed In 
noble elegance and sovero grandeur. The 
brilliant and erratic Voltaire astonished 
Europe with the audacity and power of his 
romantic tragedies. CUmld he have been 
able to temper the intolerant iconoclasm 
of his fight against superstition he would 
have ranked as a dramatist with Oorneille 
and Racine. In the 19th cent., the 1). of 
France was much more prolific than that 
of any other nation. Alfred de Vigny, 
Scribe, and Legonv6, Alexandre Dumas 
p6re, and Victor Hugo, the leaders of the 
’romantic movement,’ Alfred de Musset, 


Emile Augier, Dumas fils, Octave Feuillet, 
Victorien S(udou, Edmond Rostand (the 
reviver of poetical plays), Jean Riohepin, 
Francois <k)ppAo, all produced meritorious 
dramatic works. Writers who composed 
their plays on the ‘marital triangle, ’ ^vlng 

r at attention to construction, are 
Hervleu (1857-1915), praised for his 
literary style, Maurice Donnay (1860- 
1945), and Henri Bataillo (1872-1922). 
Other 20th-cent, dramatists who specialise 
in sex drama, often with applied psy¬ 
chology, are Henri Lavedan (1859-1940), 
Jules Lemaitre (1853-1914), and Georges 
de Porto-Hiche (1849-1930), while the 
plays of Alfred Capus (1858-1922) aje 
sct'ptical in the extreme. Hcairy Bernstein 
(ft. 1876) is a popular dramatist whose 
plays are almost melodramatic. Eugene 
Hrieux (1858-1932), with other of his 
contemporaries, Francois de C'urel (1854- 
1928) and Henri Bccque (1857-99), had 
his plays first liroduced at the T}i6£itre 
Tabre, which was founded by Antoine 
in 1890. Bricnx is known in Europe 
for the controversial siihiects of his 
plays, but his dramatic ability is great and 
Ills language is incisive, Sachfi Ciuitry 
(1885-1957) is another dramatist, but 
his fame is more in connection with his 
ficting find oiocutiou. Since the First 
World War, and more notably since the 
Second World War, l^'r. »). has developed 
European importanco in the works of 
H. K. Lonormand, .Tcan-.lacques Bernard. 
Jean Sarment, Jules Bomains, Paul 
(ibraldy, Paul (Uaudel, Jean (Jlraudoux, 
Jean ('octean, Jean-Paiil Sartre, and Jeau 
Anouilh, and exiieriniont has taken the 
place of tradition. 

(Jennan, Austrian, and Czechoslovak 
drama, (ier. D. dates practically from 
Leasing, Goetlie, and Scliiller. Its origin 
is similar to that of all cultured nations, 
and up to tho middle of the 1 Hth cent, the 
Ger. stage w^is little more than a feeble 
rellex of k’r. influence. Lessing, both by 
his works and crithiues, was the i*efonner, 
not to say the inaii^rator, of Ger. dra¬ 
matic art. His tragic plays. Miss Saredi 
Sampson, 1755, and Fmilio Galofti, 1 772, 
and his comedy Minna von Bam.h>elm, 
1763, opened a new era for the Ger. D., 
while in his Handmrqischc Dramaiuryie, 
1767-9, he attacked Fr. classicism and 
praised .Shakespeare. (Joetho, one of the 
world’s greatest geniuses, does not rank 
liigh ns a dramatist. His Faust, 1759, 
Is doubtless one of the grfsatest modern 
compositions: hut his chief purpose is self- 
cultivation. and in the iirologuo, his last 
and most famous production, ho explains 
why, although writing in dramatic form, 
be cannot accommodate himself to the 
exigencies of a. popular theatre. Schiller 
is the dramatic poet proper of Germany. 
Goethe’s genius was fuller and more com¬ 
plete, but S<dijllor compensated by the 
intensity of his powers. Of his contem¬ 
poraries there deserve to be renuimbered 
Heinrich von Klcist, Khmer, Effland 
(actor, manager, and author); of his 
successors Grlllparzer, Grabbe, Otto Lud¬ 
wig, Hebbol, Hahn, Mosentlial, Oottschnll, 
Auzongmber. Gerhart Hauptmann (1802- 
1913) is an important dramatist of tho late 
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19tlj cent. Hiw playn aro Tmliiraiintio and 
poetic and, with thusfj of Sudennann, 
were performed by the J'ree Stage Sooioty, 
founded in Berlin in 1889. tSudermann’s 
greatest i)lay Is Mautia. A contemporary 
of his, Frank Wedekind (1864-1918), 
wrote plays wliich refuse to he classified. 
The AwaJcvnina ofSprmn is one of his Ixvst 
known plays: his dialogue is brilliarit and 
his iiilluonoe on post-w’ar dramatists great. 
If Wedekind may be called a writer of 
esrpresHionistic drama, 4 important 20th- 
cent. dramatists may he (dassed with Win, 
Chiorg Kaiser (1878--l94.>), Knist Toller 
(189.'i-l 9:h)), Frit/, von Hnruli (h. 1885). 
and Bertolt Breeijt (1898-1956). (Tart 
Zuekmayer (b. 1896) deals with topieal 
luohJomH. Max Heinhardt (1878-194H) is 
also important, his designs for produetions 
being world famous. Arthur Schnitzler 
(1878-1981) is an important Austrian 
dramatist, tiis Intst play i)eing 7'he (Irtvn 
('ockatoo: Hugo von Ih^fmanristhal (1874- 
1929) is a tragic poet of profound inllucnce; 
and Max Midi (5. 1882) deals in drama 
of the homeland. C.'zeehoslovakia has 
2 {'Xi)ressionislic dramatists, Ktind rapek 
(1890-1989) and his brother Jost^f, whoso 
best-known play is R.f .Ji, 

JAilrh and Scandinaram, drama. The 
l)nt<‘lj I). is hardly more than an imitation 
of Fr. roman tic plays. Nothing remark¬ 
able has bo(m produced in HoUainl save for 
tiie work (>f Hermann ITeijonmans (1864- 
1924) and .Ian Fabrieius {b. 1871); or in 
Fl(Mn. Belgium. Fr. Belgium is tlio 
motherland of the poet Maui’k^e Maeter¬ 
linck (1862-1949), whose Tilays display 
Hommvluit extreme features of the 
F>unl)olist movonient. Maeterlinck’s play 
The nine Jlhd was very 9uc<^essful when 
I>ro<iuced at tiie Hay market Theatre in 
1909. ’I’hc Scamlinavian countries have 
in rcM’oiit times develtiped a 1). of impor¬ 
tance. The Norwegians, Bjdrnsterne 
Bjdrnson (1882-1910) and, first and fore¬ 
most, Henrik Ibsen (1828-1906), have 
btiseome very distinetive tlgures in tlio 1). 
of psychologR-al and sixdal i)robloms, 
Ibsen’s iuMueneo on Europeau I), is im¬ 
measurable. Peer (tilfit, lACiH, 'The Pillars 
of Society, 1877, A DidTs House, 1879, The 
Wild Hack, 1881, and Ihdda (iahler, 1890, 
are some of his best-known plays, ('oii- 
temporaries and followers of his are 
Guniiar Heiberg, Vetle Visle, (iabriel 
Finne, Anders stillolT, and Knut Hamsun. 
Johan August .strindiierg, the Swede 
0849-1912), a powerful but somewhat 
diseursive dramatist, is an antidote to 
Ibsen’s fominisiu. In Denmark, Adam 
Gottlob Oehlonschlflger (1779-1850) is 
known for Ills dnimas of the national 
tradition of tiio Nordic boro-world. A 
witle inflnctnee in I). and literature also 
belonged to Georg Brandes (1842-1927), 
botli dramatist and critic, and Kaj Mnnk 
(1898-1944), a writer of religious and ideal¬ 
istic plays. Notable early 20th-cent. Dan, 
dramatists are Johannes Anker-Larsen. 
Valdemar Ubrdam, Otto Benson, Fru 
Emma Dad, Gustav Esmanu, Svmii Lange, 
Gustav Wied, Hans VViei*8-Jenii8cn, and 
Hjalmar Bergstrom. 

Russian drama is of very recent 
development. It is said that in earlier 


days Russian religious plays Were per¬ 
formed. The first Russian thealre woe 
estab. in 1756 In St Petersburg, and its 
mauagor, Snmm*okoff, and Kliiaznin, and 
other forgotten authors, wrote plaj'S for It 
in the Fr. style. C^atharino II herself 
elaborated satirical (‘.omedies, and in hesp 
time Ozlerf^v (1760-1816) was a writer of 
tragedies of reput(5. In the 19tlj cent, we 
have Griboiedov (1795—1829), the author 
of iJ(>re of nma (The Misfortune of Being 
too (Jever); Nicolai Gogol (1899-52), 
wliose ooinody lienizar (Tii© Inspector) 
has become known all over the world; 
Alexander Pushkin (1799-1837), whoae 
Boris Hod an or shows 8hakespearean in¬ 
fluence; Aiexaridc^r Ostrovsky (1824-86), 
wljose plays are realistic and deal with the 
emotions of the people; Alexis Tolstoy 
(1817-75), whose D.s are founded on 
stories of tlie Russian kings; and C^ouiit 
Leo Tolstoy, whose plays follow no 
traditions, but contain great character 
studies. Early 29th-eent. dramatists are 
Maxim Gorky, whose greatest play is 
The Lowest liepths, and l.oonid Andridev. 
whose plays are written in oxi'clhm 
prose. Both tiieso authors belong to the 
period of tlje first revolution. Anton 
Chekhov, one of the greatest 29th- 
cent. dramatists, wrote plays for the 
M«)scow Art Theatre, which theati'e did 
not produce a specifioally Soviet play 
until 1926. Those plays are naturalistic 
artistically, needing simple yet sensitive 
jic'ting. A hiter 20 th-cent, \mter is 
Evr(*inov% much of whose work is luised 
on liis ow'n theory of ‘monodrama.’ 
Since the revolution, 1917, a new thciatre 
has been built up in Husshi. 'Pbe theatre 
in Moscow to-day falls broadly in 2 parts; 
there is the seiotion represenU'd by the 
Moscow* Art Theatn), the Maly ThenU'o, 
and tlio Kamemy Theatre, which htia 
sucex'ssfully merged the old traditions 
with the new. Tlie other section is led by 
men like Meierhold, the firebrand of the 
Soviet theatre, and Nikolai Okhlopkov, 
of the Realistic theatni. Meierhold 
w'orks on tin elaborate theory of bio- 
Mioclianics; his actors, in fact, use stylised 
inovenioiits and steps and laadere; 
Okhlopkov has abolished tlie div. between 
the auditorium and the stage, becoming 
more Ellzahothan than the Elizabethans. 

Knyiisk drama, os in other oonntries, 
laid its origin in the religious plays, WTitt-en 
and performed by churchmen, who under¬ 
stood how to spice their miracle plays and 
mysteries with ^otesque amusement, and 
it w'os not until the middle of the 16tii 
cent., as elsewhere, under the influence of 
the Renaissance, that the Eng. 1>. freed 
itself from these anct fetters. The earliest 
knowm Eng. comedy is (c. 1531) Balph 
Roister Doister, by Nicholas Udall, « 
learned master of Eton. A fow^ years 
later Sackville and Norton produced tlioir 
dull tragedy in blank verse, Rhirbftdnc, or 
Vertex and Porrex. Thereafter dramatio 
production was rapid, but mostly worth¬ 
less; authors were Bishop Still, Kyd, 
Lodge, l^yly, Peele, Green, and Nash. 
The first dramatist of retd merit was 
Christopher Marlowe, the groat predeces¬ 
sor of Shakespeare, w hose best tragedies 
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a«re Doctor Famtus, 1604, and Edward 
II, 1594. But the srreat Imninary of Enj?. 
D.—it may well be said of all the 
world*s D.—ii 9 Shakespeare. Ainonpr dra* 
matlets, the worthiest of his con tem¬ 
poraries are Ben Joiison and Beaumont 
and Fletcher. Jonson wrote comedies 
and tragredies, stood more under the 
influence of the chissics, but also became 
famous with his light and graceful 
masques, which were the court’s favourite 
entertainment. Beaumont and P^lotcher 
worked in collabonition, and stand next 
to Shakespeare in romantic I). Dekker, 
Massinger, Ford, ^Vebste^, Chapman, and 
Sliirley were authors of older Eng. D.s, 
when this kind of literature was abruptly 
and sharply terminated by the Puritan 
revolution. With the Restoration Fr. 
influence became ap])arent. Display 
mastered the play, and lavish staging 
assumed undue importance. Lee and the 
unfortunate Otway wrote tragedies; 
Shadwell and tlie licentious Wyclierley 
produced comedies: Vanbrugli, Congreve, 
and Farquhar ])rilliantly depicted society 
under a veil of Immorality and indecency 
even more marked than that of the 
licentious writoi*s of Elizabethan times. 
Then came Gay, Mrs Ceiitlivre, and the 
actor-playwright Coliey Cibber, who was 
not lacking in dramatic spirit and inven¬ 
tion, Famous, in another way, became 
Addison’s tragedy (lain, 17IH, a solemn 
literary work, written in blank verse. 
Lille, Moore. Garrick the actor, Gold- 
emitfi, the Colmans, and Clumberland 
nearly all m'ote in prose. They produced 
agreeable comedies: but, except Gold- 
BiTiith’s She Stoops to Conquer, 1773, hardly 
any of their works had a lasting success. 
Sheridan, who gave the impulse to what 
the Fr, call ‘Conitjdie de Salon,’ and whoso 
School for Scandal., 1777, is perhaps among 
Its best Eng. examples, luus long acquired 
a lasting place in the hist, of the Eng. D. 
Sheridan’s immediate successors, IIol- 
croft, ‘Monk’ Lewis, Matiirin, Mrs Inch- 
bald, and others, are insignificant. Later 
Joanna Baillie, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, 
and ilenry Taylor wrote fine book-Dls 
little suited for theatrical production. 
Then came in more recent times the 
dramatic poetry of Tennyson, Browning, 
and Swinburne. Plays of scenic power 
were written by Sheridan Knowles and 
Bulwer-Lytton, and during the Victorian 
era many mediocrities flooded the Eng. 
stage with their wares. A sort of speciality 
was created by W. S. Gilbert in the 
‘libretti’ ho wrote for Arthur Sullivan’s 
operas. Late 19tii-cent. dramatists were 
if. A. Jones (1851-1929), Sir Arthur Wing 
Pinero (1855-1934), and Oscar Wilde 
(1854-1900), who wrote comedies of wit. 
Bernard Shaw (1856-1950), with the plays 
that followed his dramatic criticism, 
brought now life to the Eng. theatre. His 
lays are controversial and witty, and 
ave received world-Avide recognition. 
Arms and the Man, one of his earliest 
plays, w»is produced by the Independent 
Theatre that was founded by Groin in 
1891. Others among his most famous are 
Man and Superman, Pygmalion, and St 
Joan. Other 20th-cent, dramatists are 


John Galsworthy (1867-1933), whose 
plays were statements of social problems; 
Sir James Barrie (1860-1937), who intro¬ 
duced an element of fantasy; John 
Drinkwator (1882-1937), who specialised 
in chronicle plays; John Masefield (h. 
1875), the Poet Laureate; Winifred 
Ashton, who writes under the name 
Clemcncn Dane; Rudolf Bosier (1878- 
1942); Harley Granville-Barker (1877 - 
1940), whose most important work was in 
stage production; O. H. Mavor (1888- 
1951), who used the pseudonym James 
Bridie; and the novelists Somerset 
Maugham {b. 1874) and J. B. Ihdostley 
(/>. 1894). Repertory theatres have 

produced such dramatists as Stanley 
Houghton (1881-1913) and Allan Monk- 
house (1858-1936). Verse drama was 
written by Stephen Phillips (1867-1915), 
Robert Bridges (1844-1930), Laiironcn 
Binyon (1869 1913), Laurence Housman 
(5. 1865), and Gordon Bottomley (1874- 
1948), and obtained a new lease of life 
with the plays of T. S. Eliot (5. 1888) and 
Christopher Fry {b. 1907). Loading 

modem dramatists were Ivor Novello 
(1893-1951) and Noel ('toward (5. 1899), 
both of whom were actor* managers as well 
as playwrights. Otlior ac'tor-dramatists 
are Robert Morley ib. 1908) and Emlyn 
Williams (h. 1905). Peter P},tinov 

{h. 1921), John (ishonie (5. 1929), and 
Terence Rattigan {b. 1912) are among the 
best-known of the younger school. 

In 1890 tbo Irish Literary 'I’Meatre was 
ostah. hy Edward Mnrtyn, Goorgt' Moore, 
and W. B. Yeats, later to be joined by 
liady Gregory and ‘M' (George Wm. 
Bussell, 1867-1935). In 1004 this theatre 
became the Irish National Theatre, when 
it was flnanced by Miss Hornimnn as the 
Abbey Theatre. W. C. Fay (1872-1947), 
an actor who was also a founder of the 
modern Iiish dramatic movement, was one 
of the creators of the style of acting which 
made that theatre farnons. ’two types of 
plays have been produced - literary pin vs 
and folk plays. Irish dramatists who 
have written for this theatre are W. B. 
Yeats (1865-1939), J. M. Synge (1871- 
1909), Lady Gregory (1859-1932), Sean 
O’Casey (/> 1884), and Lennox Robinson 
(5. 1886). Otlier Irish dramatists are 
Lord Duiisany (b. 1878), St John Ervine 
(b. 1883), and Samuel Beckett (5. r. 1900). 

American drama is of comparatively 
recent growth. Royal Tyler’s The 
('ontrast, 1787, is cited as the first native 
comedy, but throughout the 19th cent, 
the inspiration of Amor, playwrights was 
raaitily derivative, and tlioy iiiiitated Eng. 
or Fr. models. With the advent of sucii 
popular melodrama as The Old Home stead 
of Denman Thompson (1833-1911) and 
such essentially indigenous farces of low 
life as the semi-improvised works of 
Edward Harrigan (1845-1911), native 
originality first began to reveal itself. 
Probably James A. Horne (1839-1901), 
actor and stage manager, gave the gi^eatest 
impetus to Amer. D. with his realistic 
play of New England life. Shore Acres, 
1892, and his later pieces OriMth Darem^ 
port, 1898, and New Harbor, 1900. In their 
dirootness, sincere representation of human 
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iiatiii‘e» aBd abeenco of all psycholoprical 
finesse lay their popularity. One of the 
most successful of moclei*n j^mer. drama¬ 
tists was Clyde Fitch (1865-1909), whose 
social D.s put him in the front rank. 
Other notable successes were The EoMest 
Way, 1909, by Euj?ene Walter; The Orertt 
Divide, 19()7, by William Vauf^hn Moody; 
Jeanne d'Arc, 1906, a poetical play by 
Percy MacKayc; and Salvation Nell, 1908, 
a striking slum theme by Edward Hheldon. 
The plays of these authors and also of 
Augustus 'Fhomas (1857-1934) and (’harles 
Ilann Kennedy {b. 1871) arc serious in 
intent and are written on European 
models. It was not until the rise of 
Eugene O’Neill (1888-1953), unques¬ 
tionably the greatest playwright America 
has yet produced, that tbe piuiod of tute¬ 
lage definitely ended ajul Amor, drama 
came of age. A great exT>erimcntor, 
O’Neill was mainly a. realist, but also used 
expressionist tcchni«iue, as in The Kniperar 
Jones, 1920 Jiesire under the hlins, 1924, 
and iMnurninq Jieeomes Elecira, 19.31, show 
the depth of his tragic power. Next to 
him comes Maxwell Anderson (h. 1888), 
who has won a high reputation with his 
historical tragedies in verse such as 
Elizabeth the Queen, 19.30. Elmer Ttice 
\h. 1892) becan)o famous by his Addivn 
Machine, 1923, an expressionist experi¬ 
ment, while his Street Scene, 1929, wa« 
intensely n'alist. Other dramatists of 
note arc Lynn Riggs (b. 1899), whose 
Green Grow the Lilars formed the basis 
of the highly popular musical comedy 
Oklahoma, in 1943; Clifford Odets (5.1906), 
whose VVaitinn for Ij fty, 1935, is a kind of 
proletarian morality play; Tennessee 
Williams (/>. 1914) witli A Streetcar Nanud. 
Desire, 1947 ; and Arthur Miller (h. 1915), 
with Death of a Salesnunt, 1949, etc. Tu 
richness and variety the modern Amor, 
theatre rivals that of most other nations. 

Biblioouapiiy: S, H. Butcher, Aristotle’s 
poetics, 1902; 11. Ould, The Art of the 
Play. 1938; A.Nicoll, World Drama, 1949; 
A. W. IMckard-Cambridge, Dithyrandf, 
Trailed]!, and ( '070,idy, 1927; H. Norwood, 
Greek i'oniedy, 1931; 11. D. F. Kitto, 
Greek Tragedy, 19.)0; M. Beiber, History 
of the Greek and Homan Theatre, 1939; 
W. Bearc, The Homan Stage, 1950; 
A B. Keth, The Sanskrit Drama, 
1924; R. K. Yajnlk, The Indian 
Theatre, 1934; L. V. Arlington, The 
Chinese Drama, 1950; F. A. Lombard, 
The Japanese Drama, 1928; M. Apollonio, 
Sforia. del Tea,tro Italiano, 1938; I), do 
Eseovar and F. de la V’^ega, Ilistoria dd 
Teatro hspahol, 1924; H. C. Lancaster, 
A History of French Dramatic Litera¬ 
ture in the 17th i'entary, 1929-42; .T. B. 
Mathews, French Dramatists of the 
19th Century, 1882; H. A. Smith, Main 
Currents of Modem French Drama, 1925; 
W. II. Bruford, Theatre, Drama and 
Audience in Goethe’s Germany, 1950; M. 
Martersteig, Das De7itsche Theater in 19 
Jatirhundert, 1904; IT. .1. Weigand, The 
Modern Ibsen, 1926; B. V. Varneke, A 
History of the Russian Theatre, 1951; A. van 
Gyseghem, Theatre, in Sonnet liussia, 
1943; A. W. Pollard, English Miracle 
Plays, Moralities, and Interludes, 1927; 


A. W. Ward, History of English Dramatic 
Literature to the Death of Queen Anne, 
1899; E. K. Cham hers. The Medieval 
Stage, 1908, The hlizabeihan Stage, 1924; 
L. N. C'hase, The English Heroic Play, 
1905; A. Nicoll, A History of ReMoration 
Drama, 1923, and a Bcrios of 4 works, 
beginning with A History of Early 
Eighteenth (''enfury Drama, 1700-50, and 
covering the 18th and 19 th cents., 
1925-46; R. Southern, The Georgian 
ldayhov.se, 1948; E. Reynolds, Early 
Victorian Drama, 1830-70, 1936; Modem 
Knglish Drama, 1949; A. I>nkes, Modem 
Dramatists, 1911; T. II. Dickinson, An 
Outline of Contemporary Drama, 1927; 
A. II. Ouinn, History of the Arnerican 
Drama, 1927; A. S. Downer, Fifty Years 
of Amf7'iean Drama, 1900-50, 1951. 

Dramatic Unities, 3 rules of D. con¬ 
struction derived from Aristotle’s Poetics, 
observed by the Fr. dramatists, hut 
ignored by Shakespeare, that (1) a play 
should represent what takes place ‘within 
the limits of a single revolution of the sun, 
or nearly so,’ (2) there must be no change 
of locality, and (3) there must be no minor 
X)lot. Ttiey were frequently adapted and 
n»odified by later critics, especially during 
the 17 th cent. 

Dramburg, see Dkawsko. 

Drammen, seaport of Norway, in 
Buskerud county, 33 in. SW. of Oslo by 
rail, at the head of Drammen R., through 
which the broad D. Fiord empties its 
waters into Oslo Fiord. Tiniber, floated 
down from the uidand forests, and wood 
pulj) arc the staple exports, saw-milling, 
the manuf. of paper, and ship building 
being the other active industries. Pop* 
30,900. 

Drane, Augusta Theodosia (182.3-94), 
historian and poetess, b. Bromley St 
Leonards, Middx. Having been in¬ 
fluenced by Tractarian teaching, she 
became a Korn. C^atholic in 1850, entered 
a Dominitxin convent, and in 1872 became 
prioress of Stone, Staffordshire. Her works 
include ('athchc Legends and Stories, 

The Life of St Dominic, 1857, The Knights 
of St John, 1858, The Three Chancellors, 
1859, Historical Tabs, 1862, and Tales 
and Traditions, 1862; also sev. lives of 
the saints and a vol. of verse, Songs in 
ihe Night, 1876. See B. Wilberforce, 
Memoir of Mother Francis Haphad, 1895, 

Drang Naoh Osten, expressive phrase 
given to the Her. policy of forcing a way 
to a foothold in the E. through the Balkans. 
In the First World War they had by 1916 
so far trails, the dream into a reality as t o 
secure uninterrupted and unthreateiied 
communication and commerce with Ctm- 
stantinoxde, over the 2 main arteries of 
Asiatic Turkey, and also with the cities of 
Damascus, Mecca, Jerusalem, and Bagdad. 
In the Second World War (ler. armies 
reached the Balkfms and held them for 
sev. years, and also threatened Egypt and 
Persia. See also Baquad ; Bagdad Rail¬ 
way. 

Drant, Thomas (d. r. 1578), Eng. divine, 
first Eng. metrical translator of Horace. 
He won fame by his sermons attacking 
vanity and sensuality before the court at 
Windsor in 1569, and to the congregation 
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ttt St Mary Spital, London, in 1570, both 
pub. in that year. Ho wrote verses in 
Enfr., Lat., arid Lteok (1561), his works 
Lucluding: .4 Medicinalde Mnrall, 1566, 
S’j/Zra, 1576; and a trans., Horace^ his 
4rt,etf PiX'tric^ HistUSt and Sait/rs, Kng- 
lishfd, 1567. 

Draper, Elizabeth, n^c Solater (1744-78), 
5. India. Slie is remembered for her 
friendship with Sterne. The daughter of 
an Anglo-Indian olticial, slie married at 
the age of 14 Daniel I), of the E. India 
Company’s service, a man much older 
than herself. Coming to England in 1766 
for her health she met Sterne and was 
flattered by the attention of the groat man. 
When she returned to India he wrote 
regularly to her. and began the Journal to 
Eliza, which, owing to Sterne’s death early 
in 1768, never reached her. In 1772 she 
left her hnshand. retmaied to England, 
and settled at llristol. She was buried In 
Bristol Cathedral. The full story of her 
life is told, and her letters are printed, in 
the Life of interne, hy ‘Lewis Melville* 
(L. S, Beniamin) (1911). 

Drapers’ Company, one of the 12 great 
livery oompanies of the city of London, in 
existence in the 12th cent.; Henry Fitz- 
Alwyn (fi. 1212), first mayor of London, is 
believed to have been a Draper. Chartered 
In 1364, the company enjoyed monopolistic 
control over the woollen cloth trade until 
the 17th cent. The first hall wivs In St 
Swithin’s Lane, but in 1541 the estreated 
property of Tliotntus Cromwell was pur- 
ohawMi from Henry VI11 for use by the 
company. Tnice, in 1666 and 1772, the 
hall was destroyed by fire, and it was 
largely rebuilt in the last century. The 
cfnripany is trustee of a great number of 
charities and a large proportion of its own 
Income is devoted to charitable purposes. 

Drau, see Dbava, 

Draught, current of air, in particular one 
wliich is induced or artificially forced to 
support cxnnbustiori. Natural D. is pro¬ 
duced by a chimney, through which the 
boated gases rise hy re^ison of their lesser 
density, thus inducing a current of cool air 
through the Arc. Forced D. may be pro¬ 
duced hy driving air at more than 
atmospheric pressure through the fire by 
means of fans. In locomotive boilers the 
1). is incTOiisod by turning tlie exhaust 
steam into the chimney, thus increasiug 
tlie velrKJity of the current of air. 

Draughts, generally thought to be one of 
the oldest of table games. A game of this 
kin<l was known to the Clrooks and Homans 
and various monuments represent the 
anct. Egyptians as engaged in a similar 
amusement. It became common in 
Europe during the 16tl» cent. The game 
is played by 2 persons on a board similar 
to that used for chess, i.o. square board 
containing 64 equarcs, checkered in black 
and white’ altertiately. Ejwii player has 
12 ‘men ’ in tlie form of circular discs, one 
set being black and the other white. These 
men are arranged on the 3 rows directly 
before each player. They may be placed 
either on the black or the white squares, 
but the extreme left hand square in front 
of each player must always be oocu- 
pjed. Lots are cast to decide whicli colour 


each player shall have, and black nlays 
flrat. Tlie players then change colours 
after each game. The men move diago* 
nally, one 8(|uare at a time, so that play 
continuos entirely on squares of one 
colour. If a man comes next to a man of 
the opposite side he is unable to move 
past unless there bo a vacant S(iuare on 
the other side of his adversary’s man, in 
which case he must jump over his man 
and occupy the vacant sqnaro. removing 
his etioMiy’s man from the board. If, 
after taking a man in tliis way, it is possible 
for him to jump aiK)tlier man, taking this 
one also, he must do so in the same move. 
In the rare event of a player negliajting to 
take ivhtm the opportunity is given him, 
his advereary m:iy either tak(» tlie piece 
w'ith wliicli the capture would liavo been 
made (a proceeding known as ‘hulling’), 
or compel him to revoke his last move and 
perform the capture, lie may also, if he 
wish, allow the move to stand, if a rdayer 
gets one of his men into his adversary’s 
back line, this man becomes a ‘ king,’ and Is 
‘crowned’ by having another man of the 
same colom* put on top of him. The king 
mtiy move eitluir backwni'ds or forwards, 
whereas the ordinary men can move only 
forwards, but this is the only privilege he 
has. lie captures in the same way as 
ordinary men, except for this one differ¬ 
ence. If a player* toiKibes a jiioco, ho must 
move it if possible. The game is won by 
a player removing all his adversary’s men 
from the board or bv his placing thorn in 
such a position that tliey cannot move. 
tSee J. Sturges, (hiide to the (larne of 
Draughts, 1800; A. Ander-son, (hum of 
Draughts (revised hy U. Mc(nilloeh), 1888; 
F. Toseheleit, Master Plan of the Draught 
Hoard, 1926; Lees’ Guide In the Game of 
Draughts (revised by ,T. W. Dawson), 1930. 

Drava, see Bf-oviCNiA. 

Drava, or Drave (Dcr. Drau), riv. of 
central Europe, the 2nd lar’gest IHb. on 
the r.b. of the Danube (q.v.). It rises in 
the Tir*ol and flows generally ESK. I hroiigh 
Austria and Yugoslavia to join the 
Danube 13 m. E. of Osijek ((pv.). For 
part of its c^oiirse it forms the bour\dary 
between Yugoslavia and Hungary. It is 
navigable for light boats for* some 380 m., 
as far as Villaeh (q.v.). It was by way of 
the valley of the D. that the Huns and 
Slava (qq.v.) reached the Alps. Length 
450 in. 

Dravidians (Sanskrit Drfwida, or Drd' 
rnida), name of a large group of Indian 
peoples (non-Aryans) and thrnr family of 
Uinguagos. They are found chiefly in 
S. India, extending upwards fi'oin the 
peninsula N. to tlie Arabian S«^a, about 
100 in. below Goa, thence along the W, 
Ghat to Kolhapur, NE. through ilydora- 
bad, and E. to the Bay of Bengal. They 
also appear in N. Ceylon (see (^ust and 
Constable’s linguistic and rji(‘ia,l maps). 
The more important langnagi^s in the D. 
group are Tehigu, Tamil, Kanarese, 
Malaydlam. and those of more backward 
tribcjs, such as Gdndi, Kota, Kunix, Kul, 
and Hajmahal. The Brahfiis of Baluchis¬ 
tan also speak a D. dialect. The D. 
languages seem to have formed a quite 
distinct group, independent of the Aryan 
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Drawing 


or Tndo-Oermanic. There are about a 
dozen different tongmes comprised in the 
ffronp, diffoHngr from each otner radically 
and not merely tn dialect forms, and yet 
^teirived from a common D. source. 
But all the chief literary langruoges, that is 
Tamil, Malay&lam, Kanarcse, and Teluffu, 
now contain a larjre proportion of San- 
skrltio words. Inflections are expressed by 
‘ asnarlutination,’ or aflixinpr particles to 
primary roots or bases, but those addi¬ 
tions do not blend with the roots as in the 
case of inflectional lanj?uages. Nonns 
are of 2 classes, high-caste and oasteless 
(for rational and irrational beini?8 respec¬ 
tively), gender being distinguished only 
in the former. A peculiarity is ( he double 


hinted at one end and free at the other, 
so that it could be drawn up or let down 
as required. The original lom was the 
lifting D., used to span the moat of a 
castle; this form is used now to provide a 
assage over canals, etc. The swing- 
ridge is a D. which revolves in a hori¬ 
zontal dhection. 

Drawing, the art of representing in line 
forms seen or imagined, D. can bo done 
in many mediums on a suitable surface. 
The medium can be pencil, pen, brush, 
graver, or burin (tool used for engraving on 
copper). The surface can be paper, wood, 
linoleum, copper, stone, etc. D. can be 
plaf;ed under 2 broad headings: (1) free 
drawing and (2) mathematical drawing. 
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Left to right; Scytho-Dravidian (Tamil), Aryo-Dravidian (Hindu), and 
Mongol-Dravidian (Bengali) 


form for the first person plural of the 
personal pronoun, for Including or 
excluding the person addressed. There 
are no relative pronouns, relative 
participles being used instead, A separate 
negative conjugation, usually with only 
one tense, exists for verbs. 1). tongues 
were spoken by some 57,497,000 peojde 
according to the census of 1901. The 
D. wore probably the aborigines of the 
Deccan. They are mostly very dark- 
skinned, with wavy, black hair (not 
woolly), and are possibly descendants of 
the NegTdtoH of Malaysia. B. Hulizsch, 

Indian Inscriptions, Tamil and Sariscrit, 
1809-95; R. Caldwell, A Comparath^ 
Qramnuir of the Dravidian Lanfpmpe^. 1856, 
1875; G. A. Grierson, in Lin^istic Survey 
of India, iv. 1904; A. If. Keane. ‘Race 
and Speech’ in East and West, 1905; 
W. R. R. Rivers, The Todas, 1906; E. 
Thurston and K. Rangachari, Castes and 
Tribes of Southern India, Ooy, Press, 
Madras, 1909: G. Slater, The Dravidian 
Element in Indian Culture, 1924; L. K. 
Ananta Krlshnayyar, The Mysore Tribes 
and Castes, 1928-31; W. Koppors, Ethno- 
loffische Probleme Vorderi/ndiens, 1946. 

Drawback, see Citstoms Duties. 

Drawbridge, in anct times an invariable 
adjunct of a <arttle. It was a bridge 


1. This involves the use of free expres- 
Sion and, in its finest examples, a high 
degree of skill and aesthetic taste. In ad¬ 
vanced 1). the representation of a 3rd 
dimension needs an understanding of light 
and shade and reflected light, also a know¬ 
ledge and appreciation of lineal and aerial 
perspective. Lini:al perspective is the 
diminution in size of objects as their dis¬ 
tance increases. Aerial perspective is 
the change of colour (and/or lack of dis- 
tlnctneas) of objects caused by atmospheric 
conditions, os their distance increases. 
The application of D. to surfaces such as 
wood, linoleum, copper, stone, etc., needs 
further technical skill and is dealt with 
under the headings of wood-cut, lino-out, 
engraving, etching, lithognraphy, etc. A 
thorough knowledge of D. is the only true 
basis for the painting of pictorial subjects. 
‘Drawing,’ said Ingres, ‘is the probity of 
art.’ As to its practiecd purpose, it falls 
into 2 main categories: (1) as a pre- 
Urainary stage in the creation of a work of 
art, picture, fresco, sculpture, etc.; or 
(2) as a finished work of art in itself—^the 
water-colour drawing being an important 
example. (1) can be further subdivided 
into: the sketch showing main lines of 
composition; tiie detail study of figures or 
costume; the finished drawing or ‘ cartoon * 
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transferred to wall or canvas. Aprain, 
some old masters, perhaps in competition 
with others, produced tlnished drawinifs 
to show thoir patrons what the flnished 
painting would look like. Otheiwise, 
and apart from its function os a pi'epara- 
tory study, artists have always valued 
drawing as a personal exorcise and inti¬ 
mate iheans of expi'esslon; alternatively 
as the mcjst suitable medium for certain 
types of tlnished work, e.g. topography, 
caricature. also Cauk^ature. See 

(J. M. Ellwood, Pen Drawinu, 1927: 
A. Gladstone-,!ackson. The Right Way to 
Hmnan Figure Drawing and Anatomy, 
1948, 

2. Mathematical D. is essentially 
utilitarian and needs practical skill and, 
in advanced work, involves knowledge 
of physical laws and construction detail. 
The ability to use D. iiistninients such as 
rulei*8, scales, compasses is required. In 
architecture, the ability to prepare 
accurately measured and scaled plans, 
elevations, sections, and isometric drawings 
is essential. A knowledge of perspective 
(lineal) is also useful. Mathematical 
drawing is used in connection with air¬ 
craft construction, shipbuilding, loco¬ 
motive building, automobile construction, 
and many other industtial undertakings. 
Sec also Engi.vekring Draw’ing. 

Drawsko (Ger. Dramburg), tn of Poland, 
in Koszalin prov., on the Drawa, 48 m. 
SSW. of Koszalin (q.v.). Until 1945 it 
was in Pomeratiia. There is a woollen 
industry. Pop. 3500. 

Drayton, Michael (1563-1631), poet, 6. 
Hartshill, Warwicksliire. He entered the 
family of .Sir Henry Goodere, near Tam- 
worth, as a ‘proper goodly page* and 
seems to have settled in London about 
1590 or 1591. There is some evidence 
that Anno, daughter of Sir Henrj’' Goodere, 
afterwards wife of Sir Henry Rainsford, 
was ‘Idea’ who Inspired D.’s first pas¬ 
torals, Idea, the Shepherd's Garlaml, 1593, 
and his first sonnets. Idea's Mirror, 
Amours in Quatorzains, 1594. Another 
atroness was Lucy Harrington, who 
ecame Countess of Bedford. To her before 
her marriage D. dedicated his Ijcgend of 
Maiilda and Endimion and Phoebe, 1595. 
Between 1597 and 1602 D., by that time 
in high repute, was doing theatrical hack¬ 
work for Henslowe (q.v.) and among his 
other and earlier associates were Dekker 
and Munday and, somewhat later, 
Webster and Middleton. D.’s historical 
poems began with the IJtgends of historical 
personages. Piers Oaveston, 1593, Matilda, 
1594, and Robert Duke of Normandy, 1596. 
In the heroic poem Mortimeriadoa, 1596, 
his theme was again the political troubles 
of Edward Il’s reign. Written in rhyme- 
royal stanzas, this, his first poem of length 
and importance, appeared os The Rarons' 
War in the revised ed. of 1603. Written 
in Ottawa rima in its remodelled form, it is 
a rather tedious narrative of episodes and 
loses by comparison with Marlowe’s drama¬ 
tic treatment of the subject in Edward II. 
The inequalities and nideness of style in 
this narrative disappear in D.’s England's 
Heroical Epistles. 1597, historical poems 
written on the model of Ovid’s Heroid^s 


and containing some of his very finest 
lines. Equally national In spirit Is his 
ballad of ‘ Aglnoourt, ’ first pub. with bis 
odes in Poems Lyrical and Pastoral. 1606. 
Few, however, read with pleasure his 
ponderous Poly-OLbUm, which, according 
to Francis Meres, he had begun in 1598, 
and which he himself aptly describes as a 
‘ Herculean toil.’ For in it ho undertook 
a ‘chorographical description* of every¬ 
thing of antiquarian and topographical 
interest throughout Groat Britain. This 
vast work at least demonstrates the 
unsuitability of the Fr. classical metre 
(couplets of Alexandrines) for Eng. verse. 
Yet 1). could write a poem of the grace and 
charm of his Nympnidia, 1627, a mock- 
heroic fairy poem which Is the inspiration 
of many of Herrick’s lyrics; the pastorals 
Shepherd's Sirena and The. Quest of 
Cynthia, love idylls; and one splendid son¬ 
net, ‘Since there’s no help, come let us 
kiss and part, ’ which Rossetti proclaimed 
‘almost the best in the language, if not 
quite.’ Among his last poems were The 
Muses Elizium, 1630, and a few DiHne. 
Poems on O.T. themes, in decasyllabic 
couplets. The editing of The Wivrks of 
Michael Draytrni in 5 vols. with intro¬ 
ductions and notes, etc., by K. Tillotson 
and B. H. Newdigate, completed in 1941, 
is a masterpiecje of minute and com¬ 
prehensive scholarship. See also O. Elton, 
Michael Drayton: a Critical Study, 1905; 
B. H. Newdigate, Michael Drayton and 
His Circle. 1941. 

Drayton-in*Haies, see Market Dray¬ 
ton. 

Dreadnought, Brit, battleship. 490 ft 
long, of 17,950 tons, with speed of 21 
knots. The first of tills since famous 
class was launched and completed at J^ly- 
moiith (1906), the designs having been 
actiopted in 1905. It gave Its name to a 
chvsH of modern battlesbip. and was in fact 
a synonym for an ironclad or battlesbip 
carrying 10 Ti-in. guns and a number of 
12-pounder quick-firing anti-torpedo-boat 
guns, and propelled by striam turbines. 
See also Battleship; Submarines. 

Dream may be defined as the mani¬ 
festation of tt conscious process during 
sleep. During sleep conscious activity is, 
under ordinary circumstances, entirely in 
a state of suspense; tho sensory neiwt^ no 
longer perfonn their usually active duties, 
the action of the heart becomes slower, the 
brain is at rest, and during tlds period 
gets rid of the waste tissue and is restored 
to fresh activity. Our faculties, however, 
need not all be in an o(|ual state of in¬ 
activity: it is possible to perform a num¬ 
ber of ouite ordinary actions whilst in a 
state of sleep, e.g. soldiers have often 
marched for some considerable distance 
whilst, to all intents and purposes, in a 
deep sleep. We dream, tlien, principally 
because the suspension of mental activity 
is not complete. Tt has been hold that 
sleep is never so profound os to bo dream¬ 
less, but tills is a theory which cannot be 
proved. On the other hand, it has been 
held that we dream only during those 
periods of falling asleep and awakening 
during which our mental activities are in 
a semi-conscious state. This, again, is a 
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theory wlxlch cannot be actually proved, i Time (a non-psychoanalytic explanation 
but may to some extent be dlsprovod, of dreaming:), 1927; S. Freud, The Inter^ 


since it is well known that manifestation of 
dreaming: has been noticed In cases where 
the subject was in a deep sleep. Further, 
in many cases sleepers suddenly awakened 
have aroused themselves with difficulty j 
from a D. That ail our powers of judg¬ 
ment are inactive during a I). cannot be 
held as true, since on occasion we find that 
we desire to prolong a 1). of peculiar hap¬ 
piness, whilst we can arouse ourselves 
from one which terrifies us by its horror. 
i>.8, whilst resembling in many ways the 
process of conscious activity, on the other 
hand differ ciiaracteristically from the 
experiences of our waking life. Time, 
space, and order are not to be found during 
our D.s, tiiough on examination tliey are 
seen to pcjssess an inner cotierence. Also 
the events which occur to us during these 
periods leave a great impression on our 
mind for tlie time being, although wo may 
on awakening remember little or nothing 
of tlie experiences undergone during sleep. 
That the activities of the day, or the im¬ 
mediate time preceding, have influence on 
our il.s is undoubted. Incidents trivially 
piiHsed over during our waking experience 
form often the basis of a 1).; details for¬ 
gotten in the routine of the day will occur 
time and time again during sleep. 
I’rohlems in mathematics have been 
solved, legal decisions given, and even 
sermons have been produced during 8l(*ep. 
CUiloridge’s poem Knhla Khan, how'ever, 
was composed as the result of a vivid 
opimri D., and was written immediately on 
awakening. All creative writers draw on 
the material of D.s, often undisguisedly. 
Experiments have been made in order to 
test the effect of the senses in D.s, and it 
lias been i»roved that D.s can easily bo 
related to the Immediate' sensory cause. 
Certain <irugs, such as opium, and hashish, 
have peculiar effect upon the character of 
D.s, whilst the physical state of the body 
also can often give peculiar effect to the 
D.s. The nightmare, or ‘anxiety dream,* 
may bo due to the prcsenei' of undigested 
food in the stomach; other uncomfortable 
D.s may be caused by inability to breathe 
properly, or by an uncomfortable position 
in sleeping. The state of the brain is also 
au important factor. D.s are in some 
cases not only thought out but actually 
iicted by the dreamer; cases of this kind, 
such as sleep-walking, the performance of 
acts during sleep which the sleeper has no 
recollection of after wakening, and sleep- 
talking, are all phonornona of this state of 
mind. Amongst aiict peoples D.s were 
regarded as of divine origin, the inter¬ 
pretation of D.s took an active part 
in the life of the nation, and the ‘seer’ was 
regarded with awe by the people of the 
nation. The whole matter of the inter¬ 
pretation of D.s was put on n scientific 
basis in the 20th cent, by the work of 
Higmiuul Freud (q.v.) and his followers. 
The D. is regarded by Freud and the 
psychoanalysts of all schools us the royal 
road to the ‘unconscious' mind, the 
correct diagnosis of the state of the latter 
being the first step in mental therapeutics. 
See J. \V. Duniio, An hxperimeni with 


pretafion of Dreams (Eng. trails, by A. A. 
BrlU, from 8th Ger. ed.), 1950; H. Fliess, 
The Revival of Interest in the Dream, 1953. 
Sec also DsyrHOANALYSis. 

Drebbel, Cornelius van (1572-1634) 
claimed, erroneously, to have been the 
joint-inventor with Santorlo of the ther¬ 
mometer, but was famous among his 
credulous contemporaries rather for bis 
empirical inventions, such os a boat for 
rowing under water, in which the pas¬ 
senger could read without artificial light, 
than for his real discoveries. A pen¬ 
sioner of Emperor lUidolph IT and tutor 
to Ferdinand II’s son, he owed his release 
from imprisonment in Austria (in conse¬ 
quence of a revolution) to James T of 
England. He passed the rest of his life 
in England. Besides his water ther¬ 
mometer 1). discovered a brig!it scarlet 
dye, afterwards used with effect in the 
Gobelins manufactories, and devised 
improvements in the microscope and 
telescope. 

Dred Scott Case, The, most important 
decision of the U.S.A. suT>reme court, 
handed down in 1857, and one of the con¬ 
tributing causes of the ( ivil war. D. 
S. was a Missouri slave, taken by his 
owner in 1834 into Illinois (whei*e slavery 
was prohibited), and later into Minnesota 
(tlien part of the Wisconsin ’I'erritory). 
D. S. had married and had 2 children 
while on free soil, but he and his family 
were later taken back to Missouri. 

In 1846 he sued for his freedom on the 
ground that his residence in a free state 
had given him the standing of a freeman. 
The supreme court of Missouri held that 
on return to Missouri the status of slavery 
re-attached to him and that he had no 
standing in court, but tlie 1 .S.A. circuit 
court before whom the case came in 1850 
decided that as a citizen of Missouri D. 

' S. ha(i standing in court, but that he 
was still a slave. 

The case was argued before the sup¬ 
remo court of U.S.A. in 1855 and 1856. 
and the decision (not unanimous) that 
D. S. was not a citizen, that the con¬ 
stitution guaranteed security in private 
property and the value of sucli property 
in a slave could not be constitutionally in¬ 
validated in any state, even by tlio Federal 
gov., roused the most intense fcHillng 
throughout the countiy’ and made it clear 
that slavery would not be abolished along 
constitutional lines. C’hief Justice Taney 
liad not only remanded 8. to slavery, 
but had gone out of his way to proclaim 
the Missouri compromise void and denied 
the right of congress to make slav^es or 
their descendants citizens. He vir¬ 
tually said that the Negro had no rights 
that white men wore hound to respect. 

Dredging Machine, machine for clean¬ 
ing and deepening the ontrnnci's to or 
channels of rivers, canals, docks, and 
harboui’s, by removing tlie mud or rook 
from the bottom. 

1. The grab dndfjer is used only where 
the amount of mud is small, or where 
time is not of too great importance. It 
consists of a pair of heavy iron jaws 
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hlnfired tog^iiher at the top, and slung by so that the machine Is drawn back across 
chains over* a crane, which is usually the bank. As the buckets are turned over 
mounted on a float, although it may be by the top tumbler they immediately dis- 
worked Bonfetltnes from the shore. The charge the mud into a shoot. I'auaUy 
‘grab* is loifetted to the sea bottom with this shoot projects over the side, and so 
the jaws held open by means of side the mud is discharged into ‘hopper* 
chains. As the hoisting chain is slackened barges, fitted with trapdoors on the 
so under its own we^ht the ‘grab’ sinks bottom. Homethnes the D. M.a are built 
Into the mud. The side chains being tlien with a hox)per well, so that they carry 
slackened and the hoisting chain drawn their own mnd and deposit It. It is 
upwards, the two jaws close together and evident, however, that such hopper 
so briTig up a quantity of mud with them; di'edgers lose time when compared with 
the ‘grab’ is hauled up and swung so that the others, for they have to proceed to 
the mud may be discharged into a barge, the ‘dmnplng ground,’ whereas the 
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BUOKKT-LADDEK DKEl>GEU 


the jaws being opened again by means of ordinary dredger is continually dredging 
the side chains. and filling other ‘hopper’ barges. See aim 

2. The bucket-ladder machine consists Convevous. 
of a long ladder, one end of which is fixed (3) The suctUm dredper is fitted with a 
high above the deck. The other end centrifugal pump, with a flexible suction 
projects downwards through a well in the pipe, which is dropped io the sea bottom, 
fioat, and is held by a chain which runs Through this the sand or mud is pumped 
around a ‘topping lift’ wliioh enables the up and discharged either into other barges 
ladder to be lowered or raised to the or into its owm hopper well, if it is pro¬ 
depth required. This ladder is usually vided with one. See E. C, Shankland 
placed in the centre of the float, although The Dreduina of Harbours and Rivers 
there are double ladder machines, the 2 1931. ’ 

ladders being side by side, and side ladd<r Dreikanter, or Ventifacts, pebbles often 
machines, in which the ladders project resembling brazil nuts in shape, ’which 
over the sides of the float so that they show a number of flat facets meeting in 
may bo used close to dock-walls, etc. sharp keels. These faceted surfaces are 
In all cases, however, an endless chain of produced by natural sand blast—i e bv 
buckets passes round the ladder, which is the abrasive action of sand carried in* the 
fitted with tumblers at each end. The top wind. 1). are formed only where a 
tiimbler is moved by a system of steam supply of dry sand, which is not held down 
gearing. Meanwhile the machine is by a cover of vegetation. Is available. They 
moored by bow and stem cables with are therefore typical of deserts, 
further cables over both bows and Dreiser, Theodore (1871-1945), Amer 

quarters, and as the buckets revolve, so novelist and playwright, b. Terre Haute’ 
cutting mud up from the bottom, the Indiana, 12th child of poverty-stricken 
chains on one side are hauled in while and piously Catholic parents' of Oer 
the others are slackened. So the D. M. descent. Educ. at local schools and at 
is gradually di-awn right across the Indiana Univ., he was on the staff of the 
bank to bo cut. When this has been C:hicago Daily Glebe, 1892* dramatic 
done the I), M. is hauled a little further editor and travelling correspondent of the 
forward, and the process repeated by St Louis Rcfrublic, 1893-4; editor of 
hauling In the chains on the other side. SviitJds Maya::ine, 1905-C* managing 
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editor of Broadway Mmasdne,, 1S06-7; soliools. The rebtuidiag' of the <jity was 
and editoi'-tn-chlof of Biatterlck imbs., stated almost imiaediately after the end 
1S07-10. Hla flr»t novel wan Sister of the war. D. lies on botlj banks of the 
Carrir., 1900, whieh was siipprtjssed and riv.: on the 1. b. are the Friedriohstadt 
denounced as innnoral because of its and Altstadt, and on the r. b. are the 
sordid realism. His next whs Jeniiie Neustadt (in reality the older j>ai*t) and 
Gerhardt, 1911. Then came The h'inan- the Antonstadt. There are tine narks 
mr, 1912, and The Titan, 1914—2 parts and riverside promenades. To Iforder 
of a trilogy intended to portray the career the city was the ‘German Khwence,* a 
of Charles Tyson Yerkea, the traction (leKcription .instified by its magnificent 
millionaire. Other works inr>ludo: A art collection—the ‘Zwingt^r’ collection 
Traveller at Forty, 19Hi; The Genius, alone containing Raphaers ‘Madonna di 
191.0; Plays of the Natural aud Super• San Sisto'; CoiT€‘-ggio’s ‘La Notte* and 
natural, 1910; Twelve Men, 1919; The 'Mary Magdalene’; ‘The Adoration* of 
Hand of the Potter, 1919; I fey Rub-a- 1‘aul Veronese; Titian’s‘Tribute Money*; 
Duh-Dnh (essays and philosr)p]iy), 1920; and paintings by (?laude Lorraine, 
The Gohmr oj n Great CHu, 192H: An Rembrandt, Van Dyck, and Rubens. 
American Trwudy, 192/); Moods (verse), I’liis famous collection was begun by the 
1920; ('hnins (lesser novels and stories), lOlector Augustus 1 (q.v.), but Its true 
1927; Thoreuu, 1939; America is Worth founder was Augustus ITI ((|.v.), who in 
Savina, 1941; and The Bulwark (T)ostliu- 174.5 bought the unique Modena Gallery, 
mously), 1940. His autobiographical A containing 2400 T)ictures by It. and 
Book aftoui Myself, 1922, was repnb. us Klern. masters. It was frtun 1). that 
Nefvspaper Days, 1931. See also F. O. rococo art spread in the 18th cent., and 
Matthiessen, Theodore Dreiser, 1951. the city was formerly renowned for its 

Drenthe, prov. of the Netlicrlands. S. of baroque buildings; of these few are left. 
(3roiiingen a?ul ^'rieslond. The surface Is Among the buildings of note which 
low and covered with with; heaths and cscapinl complete destruction are the 
peat. Some parts of the in-ov. are inten- baroque Hofkirebe, 1739-51, tlio Renais- 
eively cultivated, and sheep and cattle sa.nco royal palace, 1530-5, and the 
are raised. The cap. is .Assen. Area opera house. 

1030 sq. m. Pop. (1951) 296,103. The prin. industries are the rnanuf. of 

Drepana, fltr Tu.vi'an’I. muebinory, optical and musical instru- 

Dresden: 1, l>ist. (Becirk) of the Ger. ments, cigarettes, and glass. Porcelain 
Democratic Rep. (HL Germany), bounded is also manufactured, but the famous 
N. by Kottbus, E. by Poland, S. by ‘Dresden china’ has been made at 
Czechoslovakia, an<l VV. by Karl-Marx- Meissen (q.v.) since 1710. Pop. 500,000. 
Stadt and Leipzig (qq.v.). Area 2952 Dresden China, a term used in Eng, 
sq. m.; pop. 1,984,000. from the 18tb cent, onwards, for Meissen 

2. Ger. city, cap. of the dist. of D., and (q.v.) porcelain. The mark ‘Dresden* 
former cap. of Saxony (q.v.), on the Elbe appears on modern forgeries of Meissen, 
(q.v.), 98 m. S. by E. of Berlin. In 1270 Dress (from O. F. dresser, to set out, to 
Henry the Illustrious, Margrave of arrange; Jjat. diriyere, to direct), the 
Meissen, chose 1). as bis cap., and its general term for tlie clothing of men and 
prosperity increased rapidly when, after women, or, when used more specifically, 
the div. of tlie Saxon lands in 1 185, it tlie garment of a woman tliat is worn 
became the seat of the Alh(*rtino line, outside. 

It suiTer<;d 8e^■^e^ely during the Stiven 1). in its earliest form prof»ably consis* 
Years War (q.v.), and again during ted of tlm skins of animals, with the hair 
Napoleon’s campaign of 1813, when he or fur sometimes turned inside, or some- 
won his last great victory at 1)., at the times turned outwards. Cave art sug- 
oost of 1.5,U(K> dead and wounded and gests that European peoples of the 
12,000 prisoners to the allies and a loss l^alaeolithic; and earlier Neolithic periods 
of 10,000 to the Fr. During the revolu- wore some such D. But skill in weaving 
tion of 1849 there was desperate street textiles for clothing has appeared at an 
fighting from 3-0 May, and the old opera early stage in most civilisiRions, and is 
house wa.s burnt down. In 1866 the city nrimltive times those textiles were either 
was occupied for a time by the Rrussiaus. hung from the slioulders or wound round 
During the Second World War D. was the body in straight strips as they came 
reduced to mins in a deviistating soi'ies off the loom. Tlio D. of the Assyrians 
of air-raids in early 1945. Most of the and Egyptians consisted of arrangements 
destruction occurred in one night, that of rectangular pieoeis of woven material, 
of 13-14 F'eb., when there wore 2 raids often pleated; feathert'd garments were 
on the city; In these 2 raids ‘25,000 people sometimes worn. Wool was used as well 
were killed and 30,000 more injured, as linen in the N. of Europe, and linen. 
When the Russian trooris of Marshal cotton, silk, or wool, or a mixture of silk 
Konlev entered D. on 8 May, they found and wool, in the .s. of Euro]»(‘, in India, 
the Prager, Augustus, Moritz, and Ring and in China. Some peoples in extremely 
Strossen to be mere paved roads between cold climates, such as the Esquimaux, 
mins. 3'he centi*e of the city was dead— continue to wear mainly skins as their 1). 
6 sq. m, of the inner tn ha<i been viTecked. The prin. articles of ]>. in classical 
The destruction extended to some of the Greece wei*e the chitem, a basic garment of 
suburbs in the 8. and W., and some sev. kinds, w^orn long by women and 
27,009 honses and 7000 public buildings shorter by men; the hirnatiofn, similar ii> 
had been completely destroyed, among shape to a large oblong shawl, which 
them half the churches and half the could bo dr^ijied in a variety of ways; tuid 
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the cMamya, a similar but smaller Garment. 
The grirdle was also an important part of 
feminine D* In Rome the usual basic 
male irarniiMit was the tunic, over which 
the toQa was worn on all formal 

occasions. Radies wore prarmciits similar 
to those wbrn In Gk classical times. 
In tl^e N. of ICurope (as in Pernia, Mon¬ 
golian and parts of N. America) men, and 
soraeSblmes women, wore long trousers or 
hose (q.v.) beneath a short tunic. Trousers, 
first despised by the Roms, as ‘barbarian’ 
wear, were later adopted in Italy in the 
early Middle Ages, and appeared fii'st as 
military or working-class 13., and later, in 
the form of tight hose, as an essential 
part of male 13. 

Early medieval D. consisted of 2 or 3 
garments, still of rectangular shape, worn 
over each other. At the beginning of the 
14th cent., and coinciding with tl»e first 
signs of the Uenalssance spirit in other 
fields, ‘tailoring’—the cutting of stuff— 
appeared fi)r the first time, and by the end 
of the century a form of masculine 13. 
had been evolved which fitted the body 
all over like an outer-skin. Women’s 
D., developing along the same lines, fitted 
the torso down to the hips from which 
p^oint a skirt fell in folds to the ground. 
This tailored conception of men’s and 
women’s D. remains the fashion for the 
W. civilisation to this day—there has 
never been a return to the i>rimitivo 
rectangular form of 13. With the ap¬ 
pearance of tailoring the older idea of a 
long 13. for the upper classes disappeared 
as far as men were concerned, or rather 
survived only as a vestige in the official or 
ceremonial 13. of ruler, priest, scholar, 
Judge, alderman, etc. Women's I>. 
continued to touch, or almost touch, 
the ground, until their general enfran¬ 
chisement ill the early years of the 20th 
cent. 

Frequent changes in 13. seem to have 
occurred from the earliest times (a, ])heno- 
meiiori recognised by the wortl ‘fashion,’ 
q.v.), though first of all mainly in com¬ 
paratively small details. From the 
Renaissance onwards changes have been 
more drastic, and ‘romantic’ periods, 
when D. has been varied in design, 
heavily ornamented and has not followed 
the lines of the body, but has striven to 
create a iimv idea of man, have alternated 
with ‘classic’ periods when 13. has been 
on the whole uniform, with subdued orna¬ 
mentation, and has followed, and some¬ 
times emphasised, or idealised, the body’s 
shape. The achievement of the tailored 
‘outer-skin’ at the end of the 14th cent, 
was followed in the early 15th by the 
Invention of a D. which, instead of 
reflecting the shape of the body beneath, 
was designed to produce an artificial shape 
as I'emote as was practicable from tlie 
natural shape. This fastilou coincided 
with the ‘International Gothic’ period in 
the visual arts. From the middle of the 
15th cent, until the beginning of the Ifith 
D. for men consisted of a close-fitting 

i ockot covering the torso and arms, tight 
lose covering the legs and hips, and a loose 
removable over-coat or cloak. Women’s 
D., which, like men’s, had earlier been 


fantastically unnatural In shape, returned 
once more to the ‘ classic ’ idea of a close- 
fitted upper-part and a skirt wide enough 
to allow freedom of movement. The I), 
of the 16th cent, showed once more a 
romantic disposition, and towards the 
century’s end clothes which violently 
contradicted the linos of the body !*e- 
appoared. Huge ‘rufi's’ (q.v.) filled in the 
space between the head and the shoulders, 
upper parts of sleeves were puffed out, 
spherical bT-eochos covered men’s thighs: 
women wore bodices like inverted cones 
and skirts mounted over drum-shaped 
farthingales (q.v.). D. was especially 
exaggerated in the N. of Europe, where 
the Gothic temporanient tends to prevail 
at all periods. In contrast, the T). of the 
middle of the ISth cent, once more 
expressed a tslassic spirit. Hair v\a8 
powder(‘d a uniform grey, and both men's 
and women’s I), followed, and in some 
respects emphasised, the body’s shape, 
but never coiitradictod it. 

Until the end of the 18th cent, men and 
I women of the upper (ilass could, and as a 
rule did, wear bright colours, rich miiRn - 
ials, la(‘e. and embroidery, hut the e.eitioi- 
donce of the Fr. with the Industrial 
revolution produced a new ‘democratic/ 
conception of male 13., sober in (colour and 
made of heavy woollen cloth. The 
outward difference between upper and 
lower class ^\aH in this way considerably 
lessoned and has not been resumed. With 
the growing demand for the emancipation 
of w omen throughout the second half of the 
19th cent, women’s 13. developed, side by 
side with characteristically feminine 
clothes, a more ‘mannish’ type of 13. 
wiiioh consisted of a tailor-made jtucket 
worn over a shirt and a plain skirt, 
usually made of cloth in a dark or neutral 
cohmr. lids tailored costume, the counter¬ 
part of the modern mar/s suit, has i‘e- 
niained popular. With the employineut 
of women in many fields i)rovi()\isly i^e- 
served formen during the Fii*st World War, 
women’s skirts were, for the lirst time in 
the Christian era, shortened, until, for a 
few years in the middle of the 1929’8^ they 
reached no further than the knee. As a 
result of this change, silk, rayon and later 
nylon stockings in tlesli colour have oon- 
tiTiuod to be worn by all women, and groat 
attention lias been paid to the design 
of shoes. Following the First World War 
men’s clothes began gradually to lose the 
stiff sombre formality of the 2nd half 
of the 19th cent., and to become more 
varied and colourful. This modification 
has not, how^ever, meant a return to the 
aristocratic silks of the 18th cent., or 
the abandonment of the uniformity in 
clothes used for business or ceremonial 
occasions, hut rather the introduction of 
extra gannonts into the male wardrobe 
which are chiefly used as leisure 1). The 
19th cent., with its generally romantic 
climate, was expressed in the constantly 
changing D. of women, which at almost all 
times during the last tw'o thirds of the 
century was ponderously ornaraonted and 
romantic in design, with no emphasis 
on the natural shape of the body. Men’s 
D., having become ‘ democratic, ’ remained 
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almost a frozen fashion, though minor 
changes did take place. The Aesthetic 
movement of the late 19th cent, wae 
reflected in self-consciously ‘artistic* 
types of D. and in an attempt to intro¬ 
duce rofonms In the interest of ‘beauty* 
into men’s clothes. *rheso reforms wore 
belatedly successful in producing some of 
the modifications which began to appear 
in the early 20th cent., such as the intro¬ 
duction of soft twei^ds and coloured Rhlrts, 
and the general softening of the outline in 
at least one item of sports I).—the 
‘Norfolk jacket.* 

Centres from which fashions have 
emanated have varied through the ages. 
Archaic Gk diess was certainly based on 
Egyptian design; the Horn. Empire 
borrowed its fashions from Greece; 
Byzantium c-ombined C'hristianised Bom. 
D. with oriental elements. Florence and 
Paris seem to have been siniultaneously 
the 2 centres from \vliieh fashions 
spread nrirthwards and ea-stwards in the 
14th cent., and Burgundy became a rival 
to both in the lath cent., until, with the 
fall of Charles the Bold, Paris gradually 
resumed its lead. Both men’s and 
women’s fashions were centred on Paris 
until the beginning of tlie 19th cent., when 
England, as the leading industrialised 
nation, estab. itself as tlio authority on 
men’s elotiies, leaving Paris still the 
centre from whicdi women’s fashions 
emanated. Between tlie two 20th-cent, 
world wars, America became an iinpiu’tant 
influence in the design of men's <*loUics, 
and in some I'espects capturx‘d the lead 
from England. 

In certain periods the design of D. has 
been particularly inventive. Probably 
the 4tl) cent, ad in Byzantium was one of 
these. Certainly the 2nd and 3rd de¬ 
cades of the l.'dli cent, in Italy, when men 
took on the silhouette of birds of fantastic 
plumage, was another, and at aliout the 
same period womoii's ijt'addresses in 
the N. of Europe became huge and varied 
in shape. The Elizabethan rufl' was 
ubiquitous and has never been rtjpeated, 
and neither have the ‘ full-bottomed ’ wdgs 
of the later 17th cent. The 19th cent, 
saw more dnistio changes in the design of 
women’s I), than any other 100 years, 
but the shortening of their skirts in tlie 
20th cent., and the introduction of tlie 
idea of tailoring in the 14th, have been 
the two most revolutionary changes that 
have taken place. In the 20Ui cent, 
between 1930 and 1957 less change 
occurred in \\’om<‘n’s D. than in any other 
period of 0 (|uaJ length since the middle of 
the 14tb cent. The 2nd half of the 
19th cent, was equally unchanging in 
men’s 1). 

Styles of D. liave at certain periods, 
and in certain areas, become frozen for 
varying lengths of time, so that a recog¬ 
nisable regional D. has come into being. 
This typo of I), has never actually 
remained entirely static, but has always 
been slightly modified by the pressure of 
current fashion in other places. Such 
regional fashions have usually been the 
sign of a backward community, or of a 
community temporarily isolated by poli¬ 


tical or geographical circumstances from 
more progressive or mobile neighbours. 
With the development of facilities for 
travel and communication, regional D. 
has almost disappeared from Europe, 
excejit where it has been artificially kept 
in being by local patriotism. It is note¬ 
worthy that as far as can be discovered 
England has never had a characteristic D., 
though regional D.s have existed in 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. For certain 
purposes styles of D. are deliberately 
‘frozen* in order to produce a stable 
uniform to distinguish a certain individual 
or gi'oup within a community: undress 
military uniforms have usually been 
adapted from sporting or hunting D. and 
have been kept static in design for some 
time; religious communities have often 
remained faithful to the most sober typo 
of D. of the moment of the estab. Organi¬ 
sations such as Freemasons, Boy Scouts, 
or the Salvation Army, ns well as persons 
whose occupations have an olficial stand¬ 
ing in society, such as policemen and post¬ 
men, have their own recognisable 
uniforms which modify very slowly. Long 
robes have been regarded as lending 
dignity to men in liigh ofiicial positions; 
wigs have been retained from the 18tb 
cent, for legal D. and the ceremonial D. 
of servants in some countries. There has 
been a great increase in the 19th and 2()th 
cents, in the number of special forms of 
dress in which special sports ai*e per¬ 
formed: tennis, cricket, football, bathing, 
and many other leisure-time activities 
have their own special D. There is also 
a strict etiquette as to what shall lie woni 
on what occasion, and an undei’standing of 
correct fonns of 1). is an important part 
of good manners. 

1). in communities outside the European 
tradition lias not, as a rnio, followed tlie 
European pattern, but all I), has developed 
in the same way, from the early use of 
animal skins to the later practice of 
wearing rectangles of woven material, 
until, in some communities, the moi‘e 
elaborate idea of ahai>ing stuff to fit the 
body has emerged. In hot climates J>. 
among primitive peoples has in some 
places tippeai'ed to consist of a purely 
decorative arrangement of strings or 
beads, but it is probable that such 1). has 
always had a piirposti tliat is more than 
decorative, and that it is some sort tif 
distinguishing mark. The D. of some of 
the most anct civilisations, the Minoan 
for instance, is difiiciilt to reconstruct 
from the surviving works of art that have 
come down to us, but tiiere is no reason 
not to think that c<u*tain of the anct 
peoples reached a high degree of sopliisti- 
cutioii in the design of their clot lies. 
Wliere trousers have boon worn outside 
Europe, e.g. in China, they have not 
necessarily btn^n worn by men, but often 
by women, w’hile men liave worn skirts. 
There does not, in fact, seem to be any 
essentially masculine or essentially femin¬ 
ine form of J). Sec J. H. Blanche, The 
Cyrlopmdia of Costume, 1879; F. W, 
Fairholt, Costume in Knylaml, 1896; 
M, O. Houston and F. S. Ilornblower, 
Ancie^d Egyptian, Assyrian, and Persian 
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Costumes, 1920; 11. Norris, ('imtume ami the general conduct of both stajEf and 
Fashion (4 vols., to 1603), 1924, 1927, sUidents. From the time, however, from 
1938, 1938; F. M. Kelly and R. Schwabe, which the earliest statutes have survived. 
Historic C^nme in VVoitern Europe^ 192r»: some rules as to D. have boon included. 
P. MaoqUiilid, Four H and red Years of These rules have followed the general 
ChUdren*s Costmnes, 192.i; M. Tilke, principle that students must wear a 
Costumes of Eastern Europe, 1926; M. von simple, sombre, and inexpensive uniform, 
Bocibn, AtofUs and Manners of the 19th while masters, doctors, and rectors must 
Century, 1927-30; Iris Brooke and J. be richly and expensively dressed. 

Laver, English Costume of the J8th Fourtoonth-cent. statutes of the unlv. 
Century, 1929; and Knalish Costu/me of Floronco insisted that stmionta, 
of the 19th Century, 1931; Iris Brooke, whether noble or citizens, clerics or lay- 
Enolish Children's Costume since 1775, men, should wear long black woollen 
1930, 1935; English Costume in the Aae of gowns, not too ample in cut and eosting 
Elizabeth, 1933; Enqlish Costume, of the not more than 22 florins. Bologna in 
I7ih Century, 1934; and E'nalish ("oslume 1432 required students to wear black 
of the later Middle Ayes, 1935; C. Willett gowns of ‘statntary cloth,” closed at the 
Cunnington, Enqlish ii' omc'F.'? ('lothhiq sides and fastened with a liook or pin at 
in the Sineteenth Century, 1937, 1948; the neck. The rector, on the other hand, 
and The Art of Enylish ('ostume, must line his gown and cai>e with a fur no 
1948; IMargnretta Byers, Desiyninej, less expensive tiian minniver or ermine in 
1939; J. Laver, Letter to a CM on the winter, aiul with silk in the summer. 
the. Future of ( lathes, 1946; Quentin Bell, Doctors were to wear long, ample, eypen- 
On Human Fineru, 1948; W. IT, fluline, sivo gowns of ‘muriche tineias,’ a costly 
IVomen's and Children's (Jarmrni Jhsiqn, dye of a reddish puri)lo colour. At 
1948; Alison Settle,Fos/ima, 1948; Padua in the 15th cent, tfio Rectrir of 
T. B. Veblen, 'Theory of the Leisure (’lass. Arts wore scarhit silk (often damask) in 
1948. iSVe ofso Boo'rs .\N«) Suoros; ( iuno- smnraer, and scarlet cloth, fnr-Uned, in 
line; (V)!S'rirME DEsrciN, Tt?K.\'ritr- the winter; while the Rector of the 
{ial; Emhuoiiikuy ; TIaifj — fJairdressiny: .Turlsts wore cloth of gold or gold-brocade 
Hath; .7EWKLi.ratY : Plastics; Taii.outno. and ermine. Doctors of Divifdty wore 
Dress, Academic. It is unlikely that violet tippits; in <)ther facnllies not only 
scholars woT*e a recognisable 1). until the re-ctors but all doctors wore' allowed gold 
early uni vs. were euflleiently well estab. chains. In 15tli-cont. It. nniva. doctors 
to be in a position to draw up statutes for w’ore a round cap lined and turned up 
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Dressmaking 


with ermine, and undei^raduatee the 
* chaperon, * that faHliionablo cap of the 
early part of the cent, which consisted of 
a padded riiiff \\ith 2 Ions: han^ln^: ends. 
These caps were later, as in the case of the 
similar cap which is a part of the Garter 
robes, worn slunff over the shoulder, and a 
plain felt cap was worn on the head. 

Followng Italy, all anct uni vs. have 
drawn up similar statutes, including: 
provisos that undei*graduates should wear 


Unlvs. which are modern foundations 
do not, as a rule, require their under¬ 
graduates to wear gowns, as the older 
uni vs. still do, but most of them have 
adopted a graduates* nnifonn—a bhiok 
cap and gown, borrowed in design from 
the cap and gown of the anct uni vs., and 
with a hood which varies in colour with 
the faculty to which the graduate is 
attached. Chancellors and rectors of 
modern rinivs. usually wear scarlet or 



Ehrta Editricc, Milan 

academic dress 


Antonio da Jiudrio and his Pupils: Bolognese, early Fifteenth Century 


distinctive gowns and caps, the design 
of which WJ 18 alw^ays a modified version 
of the fashionable I), at the time when the 
statnt<'!S wore drawn up. Masters and 
doctors have always been directed to wear 
silk and fur, and special colours have been 
associated with different faculties. The 
design of caps and gowns and the colours 
assigned to the faculties have varied 
therefore from univ. to iiniv. according 
to the date of estab. In the course of 
time these A. uniforms have become modi¬ 
fied or conventionalised in shape, as, for 
Instance, in the c»iso of the Kng. ‘mortar¬ 
board,* worn by botli paduates and 
undergraduates, which is a modern 
stiffened version of a soft fashionable cap 
of the 2rtd luilf of the 15th cent. 
Doct<H*8 in England wear a velvet cap 
which lias kept more of its origiuoi 
character. 


black gowns of rich material heavily 
braided with gold. The same practices 
are followed by most Amer. univs. 

See JJ. Kashdall, UnfverHitic.s of Europe 
in the Middle Age^ (new ed. by F. M. 
Powicke and A. B. Kmden), :i vols., 1936, 
wblcb gives a reasonably comprehensive 
description of the A. D. in tlie various 
countries. 

Dressmaking, the art or occupation of 
making dresses. The name dress is 
usually applied to any outer, complete 
feminine garment except a coat and 
skirt; it is soraothnes restricted to a bodice 
and skirt, made up separately and later 
joined together at the waist, as dis¬ 
tinguished from a robe or gown, which is 
generally made in one pif‘ce. The 
pattern of dresses depends entirely on the 
prevailing fashion, bnt the general 
characteristics of dresses suitable for 
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different ocofisions are, as a rule, very 
similar. Day, or street, dresses are 
usually shorter than formal afternoon or 
evenlnpr dresses. Day dresses are made of 
firm and durable material for winter wear; 
and cotton, linen, or rayon for summer 
wear. Formal afternoon drosses are made 
of fine woollens, velvets, or silks (natural 
or synthetic); while eveninia: dresses are 
usually made In taffetas, sathis, silks 
(natural or synthetic), tulle, lace, etc. 
The materials best suited for drapinp: are 
the softer silks and woollens, etc., whereas 
taffetas, brocades, moire, tulle, etc., stand 
away from the ffjrure and look well in 
very full skirts and well-fitting bodices. 
Some materials are specially treattal to 
resist creasuig; and fabrics made from 
artificial fibres such as nylon, terylene 
(Dacron), and orlon have durability, 
strenjrth, resistance to moth and mildew, 
and shapitu? qualities, under heat and 
moisture, formerly found only in woollen 
materials. They are also remarkably 
quick-drying. The present skirts for day 
wear have lensrthened from the knee 
lenprth of 1946 to mid-calf. Hallerina, 
ankle-lcnfrth, or full-lonpth skirts are 
usual for evening wear; and trains are 
sometunes worn at weddinjcs or state 
occasions. 

The sreneral procedure in D. is practically 
tlio same whatever the prevailint? faahion 
may be. The type of dress havinpr bwm 
decided upon according to the occasion 
for which it is required, suitable material 
shouid be selected, and the wearer’s hnild 
(i.c. whether tall or short, slim or stout), 
age, and oolonnng must be carefully 
considered in relation to this. The rather 
sliort or stout figure should avoid big 
designs, horizontal stripes, yokes, tiered 
skirts, and frills, whereas the tall slim 
woman can wear these styles which tend 
to detract from her height. Widths of 
materials vary, cotton and rayon fabrics 
being from 27 to 36 in., and woollen 
materials usually from 42 to .54 in. 
Childron’s dresses are usually made of 
washable lightweight non-shrink matt^rial, 
with a mixture of wool and cotton or 
rayon, varying f om 27 to 36 Ifi. wide. 
Silks and velvets vary in width from 
27 to 36 in. The amount of material 
required depends upon the style of the 
dress and on the cutter’s ability to lay 
out the pattern economically on the 
material. Day frocks take from 3i to 
4i yds of 36-ln. material, and formal 
afternoon and evening dresses can take 
from 5 yds to 9 or more yds of material, 
dependent Tipon the fullness and style of 
the skirt and the length. Material for 
evening wear should bo chosen in 
artificial light. 

The dressmaker may of course be of 
amateur or professional status. If an 
amateur, she will begin by selecting a 
paper pattern from the pattern books 
pub. by the prin. paper pattern manu- 
fabcturers and available to her through the 
shops; this she will make up In her own 
home. A pattern of this kind will be 
cut according to standard measurements. 
But the dressmaker may equally well be 
in the employ of a large) estab., wdiero the 


pattern will first be drafted out from a 
designer’s sketch (this is true of the 
wholesale manufacturer and of the 
crmturipr). Where a garment Is made 
for an individual client particular care Is 
taken to ensure accurate balance os wejl 
08 correct measurements. For a normal 
figure only one side of the pattern is out; 
in the cose of any slight disproporthm 
or one-sided deformity, the 2 sides are 
best cut separately. The pattern should 
be partially tacked together and tried on 
the client before the material is cut; any 
necessary adjustments may bo made at 
this stage. Throughout D., both in the 
cutting of the pattern and of the material, 
it is imperative that an ample margin be 
left, any superfluous turnings belrig out 
off wlien the garment nears completion. 
All fine materials, whether woollen, silken, 
or of artifloial fibres, should be mounted on 
a suitable lining where the chosen style is 
a well-fttted one, and it is customary to 
line at least the bodice of a dress even 
where the skirt is full and flowing in order 
to keep the shape. Cotton garments are 
rarely lined, though sometimes the skirt 
may bo stiffened by an underskirt of 
tarlatan or other similar materlfil. At the 
houses of the foremost conturierH It is 
customary first to make the model in a 
light-weight lining material (a toilp) before 
it is cut In tlie fabric selected by the 
designer. The cutting of the primary 
pattern to fit the cUent Is frequently 
omitted If the skill of the dressmaker is 
STifficient to cut the lining ac/curately at 
once. Hut wdien a primary pattern has 
been accurately fitted on the client It 
should next be phxced on the lining, care 
being taken to observe the straight and 
bias of the weave. The outlitie Is then 
marked through, being pierced either 
with a stiletto or by a pioroitig wheel, and 
indications given of darts, pleats, gathers, 
tucks, and positions for embroidery. 
Tucks should be made before the material 
is cut. When the lining has been cut the 
material itself is cut out from the lining, 
(with allowance for draping or foldak 
Kaoh piece of material being matched |;o 
its lining, the 2 are tacked to each 
other, and the doubled material fitt^ 
together to fonn the back and front of,the 
gannent, bodice and skirt being kept 
separate at tliis stage. When the back 
and front of the bodice have been attached 
at the shoulders and beneath the arms, 
and the darts placed as indicated in the 
pattern, tlie bodice should be tried on 
and any necessary adjustments made. 
Honing is required In most dMolMnoe 
styles, and the bones are inserted in the 
bodice lining. The seams are then joined, 
machined, and neatened, either by 
trimming with a pinking shear, or by 
oversewing, or by binding witli thin silk 
or cotton. The sleeves (out out and made 
up separately) are fitted at the same time 
as the bodioe. The making of bodicea 
and skirts is generally in the hands of 2 
quite separate bodies of workers In large 
estabs. 

To-day the dress trade consists mostly 
of wholesale houses. Owing to the lilgh 
oost of labour, the individual tiulor and 
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small dressmaker are disappearing. 
Ready-made clothes, designed by experts, 
and even by some of the most noted 
names in havie couturtt are made in a 
wide range of sixes for commercial 
diaMbution. Paris still leads the world 
of fiaahion, but London, Rome, Florence, 
Vienna, New York, and Madrid are all 
gaining in importance, and Brit.-made 
materials are widely used by leading 
ctMitvriers, Irish designers have recently 
shown interesting collections in locally- 
mado fabrics. 

To obtain a truly professional finish the 
home dressmaker must he prepared to 
take a thorough course of instniction, and 
every facility for this is now offered in the 
numerous domestic science schools, in the 
polytecshnios and technical schools of 
London and the provs., in women’s 
institutes and other educational centres. 

Fashions change so B\\iftly that works 
on all but the fundamental principles of 
D. soon become out of date. A few 
books, however, which would be helpful 
to the student are: Margaretta Byers, 
Designing, 1939; R. K. Evans, Dress: 
The Evolution of Cut and Us Effect an 
Modem Design, 1939; Eleanor King, 
Surcessful Hows Dressmaking, 19.52; 
Winifred Parker and Dora Seton, Essen¬ 
tials of Pattern Drafting and Modelling. 
1952; Marian Corey, McCalVs Complete 
Book of Dressmaking, 1954; M. B. Picken, 
Singer SetHng Book (2nd ed.), 1954; also 
Voiroe’s A'ew Book for Better Sewing, 1953. 

Prevailing fashions can be noted in the 
current Issues of numerous periodicals for 
women, such as Vogue, Vog\ie Pattern 
Book, Harper's Bazaar, the Queen, 
Vanity Fair, Weldon's Ladies' Journal. 
See also Dress; Embroidery; Fashion; 
Needlework; TaiT/Orino. 

Dreux, Fr. tn, cap. of an arron., in the 
dept of Eure-et-Loir, on the Blaise. It 
waa once the chief city of the Gallic 
Durocasses. There is a beautiful church, 
partly 12th cent., with fine window's. Tn 
the precincts of the mined castle is an 
exquisite chapel, built in 1810 as a 
sepulture for the Orleans family {see 
Orl^:ans, Dukes op). Shoes are mami- 
factui'ed. Pop. 14,200. 

Drevet, Pierre Joubert (1001-1739), Fr. 
engraver, studied under Germain Andran 
at Lyons, and tiieii under Gerard Andran 
at I^iris. Tn 1690 he became engraver to 
the kifig, and an academician, 1707. His 
best portraits include those of Louis XIV, 
Cardinal F'leiiry, the Dauphin, Robert do 
Cotto, and Boiloau. 

Drevet, Pierre Joubert (1697-1739), son 
and pupil of above, surpassing his father. 
He W'os admitted to the Academy 1729. 
His portrait of Bossnet after Rigaud, 
1723, is considered his masterpiece. 
Other works are portraits of Lecouvreur, 
Bernard, Cardinal Dubois, and Pncelle. 
‘La presentation an temple’ is the best of 
his historical subjects. His engravings 
are mostly after Coypel, Boiillongne, 
Reetont, and Rigaud. See A. Firmin 
Didot. Us Drevet, 1876. 

Drew, Samuel (1765-1833), writer, 
known as the ‘Cornish metaphysician.* 
After a wild youth he joined the Wesleyan 


Methodiste (c. 1785) and became a local 
preacher. He early won fame by his 
Remarks on Paine's * Age of Reason. ’ 1799, 
followed by Essay an the Immateriatity 
and ImmorialUyoftheSoul, 1802. Heed, 
the Imperial Alagazine from 1819. Sec 
autobiographical sketch prefixed to Essay 
on the Identity ... of the Body, 1809. 

Dreyfus Affair, The, notorious Fr. 
miscarriage of justice, In which anti- 
Semitism was a prominent factor. It 
covered the years 1894-1906. Cant. 
Alfred D. G859-1935) w'as the son of a 
rich Jewish manufacturer in Paris. He 
entered the army, became an artillery 
capt., and w-as attached to the general 
stJiff. In 1894 he was arrested, accused 
of giving military secrets to the Ger. Gov. 
He was tried by court-martial sitting in 
secret, was found guilty, and condemned. 
He was degraded and transported to 
Cayenne, Devil’s Ts. His condemnation 
roused throughout the whole of France a 
great wrave of anti-Semitism, and the 
majority of Frenchmen probably believed 
firmly in D.'s guilt in the early stages. 
Only his owm relatives, and a minority of 
Radical intellectuals, notably Zola and 
Clemoneeaii, continued to assert, his 
imioecuce. Some time after D.’s convic¬ 
tion. Piqiiart, a new head of mlllttiry 
intelligence, decided that the document 
which had allegedly been written by D. 
was a forgery, the actual writer being 
most pmbably a Capt. Esterhtszy. But 
the military authorities refused to act, 
nresumably because, having onoo found 
D. guilty, they felt that a re-trial would be 
injurious to the prestige of the whole army. 
Piquart continued to press for action, and 
was subsecpiently sent out of the way to 
the hinterland of Tunis. In 1897 
Estorhazy was accused of being the i‘eal 
author by Capt. D.’s brother. Estorhazy 
was trietl i)y court-martial and acquitted, 
1898. To Zola, as to all the Dreyfusavds, 
it had now become apparent that the 
military staff would not allow justice to 
be done until forced to do so by pressure 
of public opinion. Zola, in an open 
letter, ‘J’aocuso . . . to the president 
announced this fact in plain hard 
language. He was tried foi* libel, oon- 
victed, and fled the country. But his 
conviction was tantamount to a victory. 
Zola had achieved his object. As he said, 
with clear foresight; ‘Truth is on the 
march iind nothing can stop it.’ The 
COSO w'as taken iip by Clemenccau, and 
one of the documents w'as proved t.o 
have been forged. Henry, the oliicf of 
the intelligonoe dept, was phicod under 
arrest, and Immediately afterwards cut 
his throat, having confessed that he had 
fabricated the document. The struggle 
was now against the whole army, and for 
a short time the rep. itself was in danger. 
Brisson’s cabinet, hf)wevcr, transferred 
the case to the Court of (yossation, and 
another court-martial was held at 
Rennes, where D. was again convicted, 
but obviously this was merclv the last 
struggle of the military party, slnc^e 
extenuating circumstances were admitted 
and the sentence reduced. This was 
followed almost immediately by a free 
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pai*don. The only oonunon-Honso con- 
oluBlou which could bo reached was that 
Esterhazy and Henry wore the real 
culprite, and that the army wjxs too 
obstinate to admit an obvioufl fact. The 
I>roreedlnprs against D. were finally 
quashed in and he was tqyain 

restored to the aimy, being: prWen the 
rank of major, lie waa awarded tiio 
Leg:ion of Honour in 1919. Piquart, wdm 
had suffered demotion on account (ff his 
consistent support for D., was also 
I)romoted. There is a considerable litera¬ 
ture on the D. A., but fnie especially 
J, Heinach, Hiafoire de raffaire Dreyfus, 
1901-11 : hh Zola, IVrfh*, 1903; A. Dreyfus, 
Souvenirs et cor res pondence puhlif^s par son 
1930; L. M, Knedman, Zola and the 
Dreyfus Case, 1937; (1. Chapman, The 
Dreyfus Case.: a Henssessrn*:.nt, lOriT); and 
M. VoX^oloyiWGyJourncUdel'affaire Dreyfus, 
1950. 

Dreyse, Johann Nikolaus von (17H7~ 
1867), (lor. iocksmith and inventor; 
worked in a musket far’tory in Paris 
(1809-14), and on his return founded an 
ironware factory in S('unmerda. He 
manufactured perciission cu]i3 under a 
patent (1824), and invented improved 
firearms, notably tiio muzzle-ioadiiiK 
ueedlo-pun (1827), and the breech-loadinp: 
one (18.30). Adopted by the Prnssiau 
Army (1840), its superiority was sliowii in 
the war with Aiistria (1800). Tine modern 
ropcatiriff ?ifie has replaced it. 

Driers, see. i’AiN’rn and Vakntrhrs. 

Driffield, Great, see (jKFJAt Driffielt). 

Drift, Afrikaans (q.v.) word for a riv. 
crossing:, or ford, in common use througrh- 
ont 8. Africa and tlio Central African 
Federation. 

Drift, jiame apnlicd loosely to recently 
formed supcrticial deposits laid dowTi on 
tile earth by rivs. and by the J deist ocene 
ice atieets. 

Drift, Continental, see. Continental 
Drift. 

Drift Net, see PhsuERiRS. 

Drill (Mandrill us Icucopkncus) is a 
baboon of tiie same KeTuis as the mandrill, 
but it difTors from this hideous creature in 
tiio absence of brig’ht coloure on Its 
nniz/lti and nose. It is a ferocious inbab. 
of Africa. 

Drin, rIv. of Albania, formed by the 
joinim? at ICukOs of the Dlack D. (risiui? 
in hake Ohrid) and the White D. (risinp: 
in tiio Albanian Alps). It flows tbence 
W. into tl»e Adriatio. 

Drina: 1. Riv. of Yugoslavia which 
rises in Montenegro and joins the Sava 
65 m. W. of Helgrade. Ijongth c. 2.50 m. 

2. Prov. of the Yugoslav rep. of 
Montenegro (q.v.). 

Drinker Respirator, see Aekotiiera- 

PEITTK^S. 

Drinkwater, John (1882-1937), poet and 
playwright, h. Leytnnstono, FiSsex. Kduc. 
at the City of Oxford 8ehool, ho worked 
in an Insurance office for 12 years, being 
moved in 1901 to Hinnlnghani. His tirat 
book, Poems, appeared in 1903, and was 
followed in 1906 by The Death of lA'm^xler. 
In 1909 he left insurance for literature, 
and was one of the founders in 1913 of the 
Birmingham Repertory Theatre. He 


was best kno^vn for his clironlolo plays, 
which Ineludo Abraham Li^ncoln, 1918; 
Mary Stuart, 1921; Oliver Crenmoell, 1921; 
Tiobert E. Lee, 1923: and Robert Bum%, 
1925. Bird in Hand, 1928, is a comedy. 
His work ha4 an important influence on 
the revival of serious drama. Among hla 
numerous books of verse may be men¬ 
tioned Olion Pools, 1916; Neto Poem$t 
1925; and Summer Harvest, 1933. He 
wrote a number of biograpliios, including 
stndic^s of Byron ( The Pilyrim of Eternity), 
1925; Cromwell, 1927; Pepys, 1930; and 
Shakespeare, 1933; and 2 autoi)iographical 
works, 1 niteritance, 1931, and Discovery* 
1932. 

Dripstone, in (rotblo architecture, a 
stone moulding projecting f»ver the head 
of a doorway or window-opening, in order 
to throw off rainwater. 

Driver, Samuel Holies (1846-1914). 
divine and Ileb. scholar. After a brilliant 
carc'cr at Oxford, he became Regius prof, 
of Hebrew and (janon of Christ Church, 
1883. D. was a member of the O.T, 
revision committee, 1876—84. His pubs, 
ineludo An Introduction to the Literature 
of the Old, Testament, 1891; commontaries 
and notes on Ixvitinis, 1894. Deuteronomy, 
1895, Daniel, 1900, Genesis, 1904; A 
Hebrew and English l^xk'oyi of the Old 
Tesfnfnerd (wtli F. Brown and (J, A, 
Briggs), 1906; Modem Research as 
Illustrating the, Bible, 1909. 

Driving (of animals). Many animals 
are used for traction In varioiLS parts of 
the globe, but the most common are the 
horse, the mnle. the ass, and the ox; In 
very cold climates the reindeer and the 
dog are alsf) utilised. Ever since man 
possessed domestii’-atod animals he has 
made use of tliera in this manner: an ele- 
immt of sport has also been associated 
with D. from very early times. Thus the 
Roms, were very fond of ciiariot rjices, as 
also were the (Ireoks. The custom of D. 
for pleasure, without racing, is of com¬ 
paratively modern doA^oiopment; such a 
pleasure would have been Impossible 
before Macadam and Telford revolu¬ 
tionised road-making, Spring carriages 
aiHl level roads were a neooasary corollary, 
but when these existed there sprang up a 
great number of D. clubs in Britain, of 
which the Benaington Driving Club, 
founded in 1807, was the pioneer. The 
most usual method of D. is Avith 1 horse; 
Avhen 2 Imi-aos are driven, they are either 
abreast (the customary way) or in tandem; 
4 liorses are driven in 2 pairs, the foremost 
pair being the ‘leaders,’ the other the 
‘wheelers.’ Practice is essential in order 
to become a good driver, though tiie art 
of handling horses is also to some extent 
innate and instinctive. 

Driving Licences. The Hoad Tra-ffio 
Act. 1930, empowers oo. and co. bor. coun¬ 
cils to act as licensing authorities and to 
issue D. L. on payment of a fee of 5a. 
The Hoad Traffic Act. 1934, provides for 
testa of competence to drive, the fee for a 
test being fil (2s. 6rJ!. in the case of a test 
taken in an invalid carriage, a mowing 
machine, a pedestrian controlled vehicle, 
or vehicles exempt from duty under 
sooUoii 7 (4) of the Vehicles (Excise) Act, 
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1949). Details of the driving test are 

E rescribed in the Motor Vehicles (Driving 
licences) Regulations, 1950; an applicant 
for a test must satisfy the driving 
examiner, a Ministry of Transport otflcial. 
that ho is fully conversant with the 
Highway Code {see Highway, Hoad 
7'rojffic dots) and that he is competent to 
drive, without danger to and with due 
oonsiaeration for other road users, a 
vehicle of the same class or description as 
that on which he is tested. Epilepsy, 
sudden attacks of disabling giddiness or 
fainting, or inability to read at a distance 
of 25 yds in good daylight (with the aid 
of spectiicles if worn) a motor-car number 
plate containing (> letters and ilgures, is a 
complete bar to the issue of a driving 
licence. D. li. must under penalty be 
signed by their holders. The Road Traffic 
Act, 1950, provided bn- a scheme whereby 
D, Ti. would be issued for years at a cost 
of 15s., instead of the former 1 year at a 
cost of 5s. 

Drooourt-Qu^ant Switch, in the First 
World \V'ar a k«*y position of the Hindeii- 
burg Line. It was the Brit, objective in 
the battle of Arras of April 1917. but w as 
not take*!). 1 n Sept. 1918. a fter ext r«'mely 

bitter fighting, the ‘switch’ w'as, how^over, 
taken by storm. 

Droeshout, Marten (Martin) (fl. 1620- 
1651), engraver, b. London of Flcm. 
parents settled in England; worked cincfly 
for bookscIhTsanciciigravlfig portraits. Ilis 
most famous production is the engraved 

S ortrait of Shakespeare, prefixed to the 
rst folio ed. (162,3) of his plays. This 
was probably copied from the original 

S aLnting made by D.’s untde, w'hich was 
Iscovered in 1892, and placed In the 
Shakespeare JMemorial (lallery at Strat¬ 
ford-on-Avon. Other portraits were of 
V'illiers, duke of Buckingham, the 
marquess of Hamilton, Dr Donne, John 
Fox, .and Sir Thomas Overbury. 

Drogheda (anet Droichead Atha, the 
bridge of tlic ford), seaport, mrkt tn, .‘ind 
municipal bor. (till 1885 a pari, bor.l on 
either bank of the Boyne, 4 m. from its 
mouth in the Irish Soa, on the Orcat 
Northern Railway, 31 J m, from Dublin, 
In the cos. of M(*uth and Louth, Rep. of 
Ireland. The St Lawrence gateway still 
1 ‘emains of the anet walls, and thtire arc^ 
relics of the Aiigustinian abbey (1206) and 
the Dominican monastery (1224). When 
Cromwell captured tlte tn in 1049 most of 
the garrison wore butchered. In 1690, 
after the famous battle of tlie Boyne, D. 
surrendered to William ITT. It forms 
the gateway to the valley of the Boyne, a 
place of liistorlcal and archaeological 
interest. Tlie salmon fishery in the 
Boyne has its centre bore, and ogrio. 
roduce is shipped to Liverpool. The 
epth of water alongside the N. quay is 
21 ft at highest and 14 ft at lowest tide. 
Recently the former flourishing linen and 
damask industries liave been reviv(^d, and 
manufs. include cement, industrial oils, 
boots, margarine, beer, and flour. Pop. 
16J79. 

Drogobych (Ukrainian Drohobych, Po¬ 
lish Drohobyoz): 1 . Oblast in Galicia (W. 
Ukraine) ailjacent to the Polish frontier. 


on the N. slopes of the Carpathian Mts, 
traversed by R. Dniester and partly 
covered with mixed forests. It has oil, 
natural gas, and salt deposits. Thei*e are 
oil and gas extraction and chemical and 
food industries. The prin. tns are D., 
Borislav. Area 4000 aq. m.; pop. 
1,000,000 (mostly Ukrainians). 

2. Cap. and coon, cotitre of the above, 
40 m. .SW. of L’vov. It is the (seiitre of 
tlie oil industry in the Ukraine (since 
1900), a raihvay junction, and a local 
cultural cent,re. It has been Icnown since 
the Middle Ages. Pop. (P>JG) 33,000 
(before the w^ar mostly Jews and I'oles, 
now Ukrainians). 

Drohobyez, see DuooonycTi. 

Droichead Atha, see Drogheda. 

Droit Administratif, tliat system of la^^' 
wdiicli ill France gives an over-ridiog 
authority to the state tiibunals ovtR’ the 
ordinary law. It (exists also in other 
Etiroprsim states, but is not so marked a 
feature as in Fraiuio. Theic is no precise 
equivakuit in Engli-^li; i)ut it is defined 
in general terms by the Fr. authorilies as 
‘the body of rules w'hich regulate the 
relations of tlH> Admini-itration m* of the 
I Administrative autiiority towards private 
citizens.’ 1). A. is in fact that portion of 
Fr. law' whiiOj (leterrnincs: tlie position 
land liabilities of all state officials; the 
! civil rights and liabilities of private 
I individuals In f heir dealings with officials 
as the rcprcsentativivs of tlie state; and 
the procedure l>y which those rigiits and 
liabilities are eiiforc*cd. 'I'lie modern 
1). A. of Franco has grown up and assumed 
its existing form during tlio 19tii cent., 
being tiic on toon lo of more than a cent, 
of revolutionary and crmstitutlonal con¬ 
flict. 'i'lio essential characteristics (d 
1). A. arc: the riglits of the state are 
determined by spc'cial rules, i.e. jis 
opposed to the ordinary law; the ordinary 
law' courts have no jiirisdietion in inatt(*rs 
coricin'iiing the state, and administrative 
litigation is thus d(‘terTi)ined by the ad¬ 
ministrative courts; the eoexistcnce of 
judicial courts and administrative courts 
results in a conflict of juristlictlon in which 
the latter courts prevail; and state 
ollicials are protected against the ordinary 
law. >SV.c A. V. Diecy, Law of the. Con¬ 
stitution, 1885; G. Jeze, Les Primriyes 
g^.rUraux de droit ndniinistratif, 1964; 
Seissier, La Jtesponsabil/itc de. la puissance 
publique, 1906. See also State, A(^ts ok. 

Droit de Seigneur, sec Ji'h Prim a e 
No(’tis. 

Droits of Admiralty, see Admirai/pv, 
Droits ok. 

Droitwioh, tn and municipal bor., on 
branch lines of 2 railways, 6 in. NNE. of 
Worcester, in Worcestershire, Englaiid. 
It is famous for its brine springs or 
‘wychoR, ’ which are mentioned in tlie 
Domesday Book. The iuinc is used in 
connection with the treatment of rlieu- 
matisni and allied complaints, and in a.ii 
open air soa-hatliirig lido. Pop. 6632. 

Drdme, dept of SK. Franco, bounded on 
the N. and NE. by Is^re, on the K. by 
Hautoa-Alpes, on the SE. by Basses-Alpes, 
on the S. by Vaucluse, and on the W. by 
tlie Rhfme. Apart from tlie wide and 
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fertile Rh6ne valley, the dept is compoeed 
of offshoots of the Alpos Oottiennes (fiee 
Alps). The nit. valleys are frequently 
steep and irregmlar, and the hill slopes are 
In some places fertile and wooded, 
whereas in others they are dry and barren 
and support nothing: except sheep. The 
chief products are maize, potatoes, buck¬ 
wheat, mulberries, fruit, truflles, and 
wine (rHermitage, ("hAteaunouf). There 
are sUk, leather, chemical, foodstuff, 
tanning and paper industries. The cliief 
tn is valence (q.v.), and other tns of 
importance are Die, Nyons, Montdlimar, 
Crest, and Homans. Area 2533 sq. m.; 
pop. 275,.300. 

Dromedary, or Camelus drornrdaHuSf 
species of camel which is distinguished 



by its solitary hump, C. hartrianvs having 
two. It is a large niminant which occurs 
in Arabia and is never found wild; the 
hump is adipose (fatty), and the body is 
covered witli luiir. See also (^aMP^L. 

Dromia, genus of crabs in the family 
Dromiidae, lias well-defined orbits into 
which the eyes can be retract<Ml; the 
4th and 5th pairs of trunk-legs are 
small and are held dorsally, and the cara- 

S ace is shaggy. L). nilffaris is found on 
irit. and Mediterranean shores. 

Dromore, par. and tn of NW. co. Down, 
N. Ireland, on H. Lagan, 17 m. from 
Belfast. The present cathedral was 
erected after the destruction of the tn in 
the insurrection of 1641, and has the 
tombs of .Tercmy Taylor (1613-67) and 
other bishops. Linen is manufactured. 
Pop. 2400. 

Drone, see Bek. 

Dronfleld, par. and tn of Derbyshire. 
England, 6 m. from C^hesterfleld, on the 
R. Drone, in a colliery dist. Iron and 
steel goods are manufactured. Pop. 7500. 

Dronning Maud Land (Queen Maud 
Land), long. 20° W. to 45“ E. and in 
Antarctica (q.v.); claimed by Norway. 
Norwegian and Ger. expeditions visited 
the area before the Second World War; 
In 1949-52 the Norwegian-Brit.-Swedish 
expedition explored the ‘ Maudheira ’ area. 


Dropwort 

Much vsdnable s<jientific research was 
done. See L. Clulstensen, Sitch is the 
Antarcfir, 1935; J. Giaever, The White 
Desert, 1954. 

Dronte, obsolete name, of Dutch and Fr. 
origin, for the dodo (o.v.). 

Drop-forging, or die-forging, a process 
which has replaced the old drop-hammer 
used in swaging die-work, striking up 
sheet metal, etc. Many of the operations 
performed at the smith’s anvil can be 
done better and more quickly by s\ich a 
machine tis the dle-forge. A white-hot 
mass of metal is placed in the die, and the 
blows of the hammer force it into the same 
shape as the die; the metal goes into tlio 
die as a shapeless mass, so that when 
hammered some of it is squeezed out of 
the side of it. and if this is not checked 
will prevent the die from closing, and 
so spoil the stamping. To obviate this 
possibility tlio metal is placed on a die of 
the same sliar>o ns the object, but pierced 
right through; when hit by the hammer 
the forging is forced through the die, thus 
leaving the stripped fin of metol behind, 
and the forging is then proceeded with. 
In the manuf. of automobiles, aircraft, 
and other machines having many small 
parts the forgings ai*e starnpcHl so accur¬ 
ately that very little metal is wasted by 
machining in the shops, tht'rehy saving 
both time and money. See H, Hayes, 
Drop Forpino and J)roj> Stamping, 1923; 
S. .Tolmson and .1. Warby, Drop Forging 
Prnciier, 1937. 

Dropsy, shortened form of hydropsy, an 
abnormal accumulation of serous fluid in 
the tissues or cavities of the body. Serum 
is the colourless licjuid constituent of 
blood, and under normal conditions is 
exuded through the walls of the blood 
capillaries into the tissues; a part of the 
exuded fluid is returned to the blood¬ 
stream by the veins and some by the 
lymphatics. Wlx'n from any cause 
serum is exuded in abnormal quantity or 
is not 1 ‘ctarned to the blood stream to a 
suflicient extent, collections of fluid are 
apt to form. D. is therefore not a disease 
itself so much as a sign of dysfunction due 
to disease. Half of the eases of general 
D. are due to heart disease, and many are 
due to kidney disorders. Other causes 
may be weakening of the walls of the 
capillaries, by which exudation is in¬ 
creased. or, in the case of loool D., any 
olistmotion of a vein which causes in¬ 
creased blood pressure. Oedema is D. of 
the tissm*s i*atner than the body cavities 
and may he limited in area; Anasarea is 
the term applied to generalised D. of the 
sulMniLineous tissues. Asriirs (q.v.) is an 
accumulation of serum in the abdominal 
cavity. Hydrocephalvs, or water on the 
brain, is an accumulation in the hroin- 
caviticR. Jfydrothorax is a D. in the 
pleural cavities. Ilydroperirnrdivm is an 
accumulation in the membranous sac 
enclosing the heart. 

Dropwort, common name for the 
perennial herb, Filipeytdvla vulgaris, 
family Bosacene, occurring in dry 
pastures in Britain. Has small white 
flowers resembling those of the meadow- 
1 sweet. Water-dropworts are Oenanthe 
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fiMvlosa, Oe. lachencUUt Oe. erocaia, and 
Oe. aquaiica, all toxic umbelliferons 
JSSiftiitH. 

: uro8era» genus of the Sundew family 
jOi’OScroceae) whi(?h eompriftoB nearly 101* 
ooaiitiful insectivorous plants, growing in 
boggy places in all parts of the world. 
The leaves are covered witli glandular 
hairs, whereby insects are trapped and 
digested. In Britain there are .'1 peren¬ 
nials, /). wtiTWfdia, ii common bog-plant; 
/). anfjlica, found chiefly in Ireland: and 
[). rotnndifnba, the common or round- 
leaved sundew. The latter is an acrid and 
caustic plant used in Italy in inalving the 
liquor called Rossoli. In.skctivokoits 
Plants. 

Droste-Htilshoff, Annette Elizabeth, 
Freiin von (1797 -1848), (Jer. poetess, b. 
near Munster. AItlu)Vigh she is now con- 
sidei’cd one of the greaU^st Gcr. nature 
poets, she was not recognised in Ikt 
lifetime. Her book of nature poems 
Heiddnlder, 1844, is realistic in its exact 
dos<'.ription of the countryside. She was 
also preoccupied with the supernatural, as 
is shown by her cycle of religious poems Das 
gcistiiche Jahr. nebst civem Anhang 
religibser Gedichte, 1860, and her short 
atory Die .Indevbuche, 1842. Her Gesatn- 
nieUe IVerke was pub. by Sohiilto-Kein- 
minghausen (5 vols., 1925-30). See L. 
Schiicking, AnnetU von Drosie-Hvlshojfy 
tin J^ebensl/ild, 1862; K. Schultc-Kemniing- 
hauson, A. von Droste-Iliilshoff. 1939: Tl). 
Rteinbuchel, A. von Drosie-Hiilshoff, 
1950. See aJso her letters pub. by Schulte- 
Kenimiughauseu, 1944. 

Drouaia, family of Fr. artists, the 3rd 
being the most famous: 

Hubert (1699-1767) was intimate with 
Nattier, Van Loo, and Oudry. His por¬ 
traits include those of tlie painter Chris- 
tophe and of the sculptor Hobert lo Lor- 
rain. 

Francois H ubert (17 27-7 5), son of 
above, painted children’s portraits, and 
did much work in Louis XV’s reign. Kx- 
ainples arc portraits of Mmo de Pom¬ 
padour, Mme dll Barry, Mnie Clotllde, 
Marie Antoinette. His ‘Child playing 
with a Cat,’ 1767, is characteristic. 

Jean Germain (1763-88), son of above, 
pupil of David and llrenet. He wT)n the 
Academy prize (1874) with ‘Christ et la 
Canauf'enne.’ W’liile in Koine he painted 
‘Marius k Minturnes,’ ‘ Philoctctcs on the 
Islaixi of Lemnos,’ and ‘A Wounded 
Gladiator.’ See Chaussard, Notice sur 
DrouaU. 

Drouet, Jean Baptiste, Comte D’Erlon 

(1765-1844), Fr. soldier, b. Rebns. Ho 
fought for the rep. and theempii*e, playing 
an outstanding part in the I’eninsular 
campaign. When Napoleon escaped from 
Elba he seized and held the citadel of 
LUle for him, and subsequently com¬ 
manded the first Corps d'arm^e at Water¬ 
loo. D. left France at the restoration, but 
returned after tiie July revolution, being 
made governor of Algiers (1834-5) and a 
marshal (1843b 

Drought, or Drouth (O. E. drugad, from 
drugian, to dry), dryness, want of rain or 
water. The term is especially applied to j 
such lack of rain and moisture as affects 


the earth and its fertility, preventing the 
growth of plants. ‘Periods of more than 
14 consecutive days without mejisurable 
rain’ were fixed by Symons (1838-1900) 
as the exact tbne that must elapse without 
rain to cause an ‘absolute drought.’ Set 
Symons’ Jiritish lininfait pub. annually 
since about 1863, and his Meieorological 
Maga^sine. From about 1714 to 1750 
severe D.s in England brought calamitous 
results wdth famine threatoned and a 
serUis of devastating epidemics. There is 
reason to believe tiuit even more acute D.s 
occurred in tiie Middle Ages, wlien at least 
twice tlie R. Thames could be crossed 
diyshod: there is said to have hetui no 
harvest in 1177. llardslup. famine, and 
disease are often caused by 1). and the 
cholera year of 18,54 wns very dry. In 
recent years England iias had 2 major 
droughts, ill 1921 and 1933 -31; and a criti¬ 
cal position was reached alH«) in 1947 
when, although rainfall until the end of 
,liily was heavier than norinal, tl»e fol- 
hm'ing 3 months were dry, aiui events 
suggested that improvement in the 
methods of conserving water is neces¬ 
sary. The Sahara and Kalaiiari deserts 
of Africa, the (robi desert of (.'entral Asia, 
Great Salt Lake district in N. Ameiica, 
and certain regions of India and China 
suffer from I>. nearly all the year round. 
The regions w’hich suffer from almost con¬ 
tinual D. are oftim shut off by high moun¬ 
tain ranges from the infiuence of winds 
carrying moisture. So far, met(‘orology has 
not advanced to the stage at which it is 
possible to forecast droughts in normally 
humid regions for any apT)reciable period 
ahead. See C. E. P. Brooks and .1. Glass- 
l)oole, liriiish Floods and Droughts, 1928; 
1. R. Tannehill, Drought: its Causes and 
Effects, 194 8. 

Drowning. The cause of cleath by D. 
is asphyxiation, and tlie entrance of w^ater 
into the lungs. After death lh(^ skin of 
a drovnied person presents tlie app(*nraiioe 
known as ‘goose skin,’ or cutis an^erlna, 
tiie face is exceeilingly iiale, a frothy 
liquid is found in the lungs and air pas¬ 
sages, and water in the stomach; froth 
is also present at tlie mouth and nose. 
Complete insensibility supervenes in from 
I to 2 rniris., and deatli in about 
5 mins., though persons have been 
known to recover who have been Im- 
meraed for a considerable length of time. 
The D. person rises to the surface by his 
own efforts a variable number of times, 
not necessarily the tlir(‘e of the popular 
fallacy. Dr W. Hawns was instjaiiuental 
in founding the Royal Humane Society 
(q.v.) which has been the means of 
rendering the principles of life-saving 
widely known. The methods for the 
restoration of persona apparently drowned 
are described under ARTirqfqAi. Hrhpira- 
TiON. When the patient is coming round, 
hot water bottle,-, should be ai)])l ,cd ; on his 
reg ining consciousnosK teaspoonfuls of 
hot water, brandy, etc. can be adminis¬ 
tered. In olden times 1). was a cap. 
punishment; It was abeUshed in England 
about 1620, in Scotland in 1085, in Switzer¬ 
land 1652, in Austria 1776, and in Ireland 
1777. For methods of rescuing persons 
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#bo ore D., see undeur SwuiImino, Life- 
aavina, 

Droyliden, par. and tn of Lanos, 
fihigland, 4 m. from Manchester, The 
mannfs. of cottons and chemicals are im¬ 
portant, and there are dnufworks and 
paint manufB. Pop. 26,660. 

Droz, Antoine Guttav (1832-1895), Fr. 
novelist, b, Paris. He studied pnlntinj?, 
but turned to literature with articles in 
IjO Vie pariaienne. He author of sev. 

S ’Bir and brllUant novels: Monsieur^ 
me ci 1866; Entre nous, 1867; 

Le Cahier bleu de MUe. Cibot, 1869; Ijes 
Etavm* 1875; Tridfeaaea et aourires^ 1884. 

Drug, any simple medicinal organic or 
inorganic substance, used as an ingredient 
of a mixture or by Itself. In a more 
restricted sense, apxdicd to narcotics 
such as opium or hashish. The narcotic 
control conventions are administered by 
an International authority, the Permanent 
Central Ophirn Board. Anxieties recently 
expressed by the Board serve to emphasise 
the apparent success of Brit, measures for 
controlling the use of dangerous D.s. 
Measures controlling the consumption in 
Britain of a range of dangerous D.s were 
strengthened by regulations which came 
Into force on 1 Jan. 1949. The regula¬ 
tions restrict the authority to dispense 
dangerous D.s, and impose on ])harmuci8t8 
the responsibility fop satisfying themselves 
of the genuineness of all prescriptions 
which they dispense for a dangerous D. 
D. addiction does not present a serious 
problem In the United Kingdom. The 
prin. D.s of addiction are morphine, heroin, 
and pethidine. Few use cocaine and the 
number who do so Is decreasing. The 
domestic manuf. of dangerous D.s is 
controlled by a system of licensing, and 
supervision is exercised by Home Ofticc 
inspectors over persons authorised to 
possess and use dangerous D.s. 

Drugget (Fr. droguei), common felt or 
coarse woollen fabric, often printed on one 
surface. The heavier kinds are ciilofly 
used for covering carpets (hence called 
*cruinb-cloth8'\ as a substitute for car¬ 
pets, or as a lining or border. The lighter 
kinds aic used for table-covers. A strong 
dress-fabric of this name was fortncrly 
used largely for petticoats and workmen’s 
aprons. 

Druids, caste of priests among the Celts 
of anct Gaul, Britain, and Ireland about 
whom there are many traditions, no doubt 
largely modified by legend, especially in the 
case of the Irish. The long accepted 
derivation of D. from the Gk DruSy oak, is 
now doubted. The Welsh and Breton 
Qjerurydd and drouie are not original forms. 
The Lat. druida points to a Gaulish 
druids, Irish dnii, arvvid, connected with 
learned, knowing. Caesar gives the first 
circumstantial account of the D.: ho tells 
us that all nobles and men of dignity in 
Gaul were among them; they were the 
lawgivers and priests; the caste was not 
hereditary; the cliiof D. was elected; they 
could inflict heavy punishment for dis¬ 
obedience; they had a written language, 
believed in the immortality of the soul, 
and were learned In astrology and the 
natural sciences. Caesar may have over¬ 


estimated their powers. Britain was th^ 
II.Q., only a yearly meeting being held In 
Gaul; the Gaulish novices came for training 
to Britain. Human sacridoes were generally 
attributed to D., and they practised 
divination by the flight of birds and by the 
dying convulsions of their victims. The 
oak tree was sacied, and all its fruits, 
especially mistletoe; religious ceremonies 
were performed in oak groves. Pliny 
describes their practising of medicine 
and sorcery, and their cutting the 
mistletoe, robed in white, with golden 
sickles, and sacrificing white bulls. 
Strabo tells of their golden collars and 
armlets, describing them as bnrds and 
soothsayers. Tacitus records their hist 
stand, AD 61, in Mona (Anglesey); their 
sacred groves wore cut down, and the sup¬ 
pression of D., the object of Home since 
Augustus, was accomplished, at any rate 
In England and Wales. Their later hist, 
is confined to Ireland. Anct Irish litera¬ 
ture hjis many tales about them, much 
overlaid with legends and traditions of the 
early Christian struggle with piiganism. 
They are credited with sorcery and witch¬ 
craft, and with power of chajiging the 
weather; the archdniid appears as a 
leaping juggler, tossing swoi'ds a.nd bulls 
in the ali*; in a famine, the D. would bid the 
son of a sinless marrictl couple to be 
sacrificed and his blood mixed with tlie 
soil; Druid enchantment caused the death 
of King fJoraiac; they were also bards and 
poets. There are also legends of the 
struggle of the D. against St Patrick and 
St Cohmiba. See i^. W^. Joyce, Social 
Jliaioru of Avcient Ireland, 190H; D’Arbois 
de Jubainville, Lea ITruidea ci lea dieux 
Celtiriues, 1906; D. Wright, Druidiam, 
1924; T. D. Kendrick, The Druids, 1927. 

Drum, musical instrument of percus¬ 
sion. Although it is said to have been 
introduced into Europe about the time 
of the Crusades, nevertheless instruments 
which strong!V I'osemble it were known 
during the early days of the Rom. empire. 
Obviously one of the most primitive of 
musical instruments, it forms almost ex¬ 
clusively the sole musical instrument of 
some savage peoples. The tom-tom, a 
fomi of D. played with the fingers, is the 
chief music of many primitive tribes, 
and this instrument is also known to have 
existed in Egypt considerably more than 
1000 years B<r\ There are 3 main varieties of 
D.: (1) the common or side-D., (2) 

the boss-D., and (3) the kettle-D.; but 
variant forms of each type occur, such as 
the tambourine, a variant of (1), the 
tenor-D, of (2), and the naker, of (3), this 
last a primitive form used on horseback. 
The side-D. is, os its name implies, worn 
at the side of tho player, and is played 
upon the upper head with 2 sticks, ft is a 
military and orchestral instnunent, like the 
bass-D., which is veiy similar in constinio- 
tion, but larger. The latter is played with 
2 sticks, both sides being used. The only 
instrument of real musical value is the 
ketile-D. This instrument is composed 
of a cauldron-shaped shell or kettle of 
copper or brass, over the mouth of which 
is drawn tightly a single head of skin 
attached to an iron ring. By moans of 
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screws it is possible to tune this D. wlthia 
narrow limits, and this is the only D. 
duoinp: notes of definite pitcih. In a 
orchestra 3 are usually found, 1 with a 
ipass from F to C, the 2nd from B to 
F un the bass stave, the 3rd Intermediate. 
A i^ariety of sticks covered with different 
iraaterials can be used to produce a harder 
or softer impact. Tiie kettle-D. is carried 
by the cavalry, this beinp the only use 
made of it in military circles. 

Drum-major, the 1st or chief drummer 
in a regrimontal band, the officer who loads 
a drum-corps or band, directinpr its movo- 
inents, and refrulatlngr tiie pace when on 
the march. Ho attends to the buprle 
calls and teaches the nndcr-drninnic'rs. 
The D. ranks witli the serjrcants of the 


was opened in 1910 by .Tesse Gouge. D. 
was named after Samuel D., a pioneer of 
the Alberta coalfields. lnooi*porated as a 
vU. in 1013, as a tn in 1916, and as a city 
in 1930. Prill, industries are coal-mining 
and dairy products. Pop. 2r>74. 

Drumlins, or Drumlings (from druim, 
ridge), in geology, smoothly rounded, 
oval hills of compact, unstratified, glacial 
drift or boulder-clay, apparently deposited 
and piled up beneath the T’lcistocene ioe- 
sheets. They are usually about I m. long, 
100 to 200 ft high, the longer axis always 
lying parallel to the former local glacial 
motion. They occur in America in 
MasHOchnsetts, round Boston harbour, in 
VV. Now York, SE. W isconsin, and the lake 
region, and in the parts of Europe and 



^lilitary bass drum : narrow shell side drum, shown upside down to expose the 
snares; and orchestral kettle drum and sticks. 


line. His official designation, from 1881, 
was sergeant-drummer or sergeant-piper 
<as the case might be), the reversion to the 
old name being made by the War Offico in 
1928. The rank is over 3 <',entnrieH old 
and is tc) he traced as far back tis 1 f)32, in 
which year it is mentioned by a music 
wTiter named C.’i-uso: 7 years later there 
wa« a 1). on tiie strength of the Royal 
Scots, and a few years later on that of the 
Ooldstream Guards. 

Drum of the Ear, see Tympanum and 
Ear. 

Drumoliff, par. of NW. Sligo <*o.. Rep. of 
Ii*oland, on the D. Bay, 4 m. from Sligo. 
It has a carved Celtic cross and a round 
tower. 1). is the burial-place of the poet 
W. B. Yeats. Pop. 5000. 

Drumolog (Gaelic, ridge of stone), moor¬ 
land tract of Lanarkshirt^, Scotland, 17 m. 
from Lanark. An obelisk commemorates 
the defeat of Claverhouse by the (covenan¬ 
ters, or Caineronians (1079), near London 
Hill. See Scott’s Old Mortality for a 
description of the battle. 

Drumheller, city of Alberta, Canada, 
85 m. NE. of CJalgary on tlie Calgary- 
Stiskatoon and Calgary-Edmonton lines 
of the (vanarlian Natifinal Railway, close 
to the famous Dinosaur Valley. Coal was 
first discovered in the I), valley near the 
mouth of Rosebud Creek at Rosedalo by 
Peter Fidler in 1793. The first coal mine 


Asia lying N. of the terminal moraine of 
the Continental ice-sheet. A good example 
exists between Belfast and Lisburn, 
Ireland. 

Drummond, George (1087-1708), soldier. 
Ho fought against the Pretender at 
Sheriffmuir (1715). He was lord provost 
of Edinburgh for the first time in 1725, 
being chosen 6 times in all. D. was 
onergotic in resisting the rebels of the '45 
outbreak, joining Cope after the surrender 
of Edinburgh. 

Drummond, Henry (1851-97), scientist 
and theologian. Ho travelled widely. 
Tropical Africa, 1888, and Travel Sketches 
in our New Protectorate, 1890, being the 
resulting works. His Natural Law m the 
Sjyiritual World, 1883, aT>d The Ascenl of 
Man, 1894, were attempts to reconcile 
evangelical Christianity and evolution. 
D. WHS a man of great personal fascination, 
but his reasoning in his scientific works 
is by no means unassailable. 

Drummond, James (1810 77), historical 
and genre painter, studied under ^ir Wm 
Allan (q.v.) at Edinburgh. His first exhibit 
in the Royal Scottish Academy was 
‘Waiting for an Answer,’ 183L He 
became a R.A., 1852, and cumtor of the 
Scottish National Gallery, 1868. Among 
his best works are ‘The Vacant (^halr, 

1837, ‘ The Porteous Mob,’ and * The Oove- 
nantei's in Greyfriars Churchyard.' 
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Drummond, James (1835-1918). Uni* 
tarian tlieolofdan. educ. at Trinity College. 
Dublin. Ho became a colleague of 
Gaskell at Manchester (1859-69), and 
then professor of tlieology at Manchester 
New College. London (1869), succeeding 
Martinean as principal (1885-1906), and 
moving with the college to Oxford 0 889). 
His works include tvtrnductimi to the Sivdy 
of Throloffu, 1884 : Fia, FerUa^i, Fitrr, 1894 : 
7'he PnyJive Benediction, 1897; Life, and 
Lefterfi of fir. Martinean (uith C. I). 
Upton). 1902, Character and Author¬ 
ship of the Fmtrih Gospel, 1904; Btufties 
in Christian fiortrine, 1908; Pant: his 
Life and Teachino. 1911. 

Drummond. Sir James Eric, see Perth. 
16th K\ri. op. 

Drummond, Thomas (1797-1840), in¬ 
ventor and administrator, entered the? 
Royal Pngineers in 1815, but in 1820 
accepted <^ol. Dolby’s offer to join him in 
an ordnance survey of Great Britain. It 
w^as in 1825 near Belfast that he first 
tested the power of his litrie-Ught apx)ara- 
tus (Drummond light), being able to see it 
at a distaneo <if 67 m., and 4 years later ho 
adapted It for use in lighthouses. 1). also 
invented an inipr<»ved ‘heliostat, * a 
mirror especiMlly designed to facilitate the 
turning of rays of light iti a ('ertain 
direction. Appointed superintendent of 
the honndary coiiiTtiission in 18.81, he 
became nnder-secretary for Ipdand in 
1835, when he discharged his duties so as 
to wiTi ntiiversal respect. See also Heijo- 

GRAPH. 

Drummond, William (1585-1649). poet, 
b. llau'tho?‘nde!i. ll<* obtained bis M.A. 
degree at Edinburgh Thiiv., studied law 
and literature in Bourges and Paris, and 
spent the greater r>ftrt of his life at his 
‘sweet and solitary seat’ r>f Hawthornden, 
dividing his life between poetry, royalist 
pampy)letH. and melancholy. There ho 
was visited by his friend Ben Jonson. and 
ireserved fiotes vviiich, first printed in full 
n 18.32 as his Conversations, form a 
loasant and instructive chapter of 
terary hist. D. has been called the 
{Scottish Petrarch be<^au8e of his passionate 
sonnets (1616) inspin'd by the early death 
of his first love. Mary Dunningham; yet ho 
Is in no sense a national poet, for his 
Inspiration and luuoh of his sensnonsness 
arc drawn from Spenser, and his poems 
I>rove him to have been well acquainted 
with the works of Sidney and many It. 
poets. Flfnre.rs of Sion, 1623, contains his 
^Cypre8H(^ Grove,’ a musical poem on 
death, which best preserves the quiet 
gloom of I >.’8 mind, and is free from 
extravagant conceits whiesh sometimes 
mar his verse. Others of his works are 
Forth Feastina, 1617. and, in prose. The. 
History of Scotland, from, the year 1423 unlit 
the year 1542, 1655, known also as History 
of Scotland during the Jieigns of the Five 
Jameses. See D. Masson. Drummond of 
Hauihornden, 1873; A. Joly, William 
Drummond de Hawthfrrnden, 193.5. 

Drummond, William Hamilton (1778- 
1805), poet and ITnitarian minister, b. 
Larne, Antrim. He wrote poems. The 
Battle of Trafalgar, 1806; The GianVs 
Causeuyay, 1811; The Pleasures of Benevo- 
E.E. A —R 


Icnee, 1835; Ancient Irish Minstrelsy, 1852; 
an Eng. metrical trans. of Irish ballads in 
J. Hardiman’s Irish Minstrelsy, 1831; 
polemical works, such as The Doctrine of 
the Trinity, 1827; Griginat Sin, 1832; 
and biographies of A. H. Rowaii, 1840, 
Michael Servetus, 1848, and others. 

Drummond. William Henry (1854- 
1907), Canadian poet, b. Antrim. In 1864 
he went to Canada with his parents; he 
was educ. at Montreal High School, and 
studied medicine at Bishop’s College, 
T..ennoxville, becoming T*rof. of Medical 
Jurispnidence. Much of his verse was 
wTitten in the En^. dialect spoken by the 
Fr. Canadians, his works including The 
TTnfntant, 1897 ; Phil-o-Bum 's Canoe, 1901; 
77/e Voyageur, 1905; and The Great. Fight, 
1908. 

Drummondville. city in Quebec, Canada, 
47 m. NW. of Sherbrooke. Prin. indus¬ 
tries are synthetic textiles, clothing, 
and electrical apparatus and supplies. 
Pop. 26,400. 

Drummossie Moor, see Ctu.IvOPRN. 

Drunkenness, or Inebriety, may vary 
from a state of hilarity, mental excite¬ 
ment, or exaltation to complete coma or 
unconsciousness, ending possibly in death. 
It may be an occasional lapse or an 
habitual and chronic st/ite of alcsohollsm. 
It may be the cause of foolish and dis¬ 
orderly behaviour, or the symptom of 
deep-seated f/dal disoasos, or of insanity. 
It may lead to a fine for a condition of 
helplessness in the strt^eta, or to a lon^r 
term /)f imprisonment or capital punish¬ 
ment for brutal assault or a murder. 
Medically or physioh/gicaTly 1). is a condi¬ 
tion of intoxication or poisoning due to the 
consumption of an eveessive amount of 
nlc/))iol, tuther In rapidly taken doses, or 
spread habituallv over a v>eriod of time, 
uith a cumulative effert. The outward 
signs of alcoholic intoxication, the thick¬ 
ness of speech, blurred or double vision, 
inability to maintain equilibrium, etc., 
are due to parjilysis of various parts of the 
nervous system. Pathologically it In¬ 
cludes acute alcoholism. In v/irious stages 
leading to complete coma, delirium 
tremens, and chronic alcoholism with its 
most us\ial results of v/irious profound 
nervous disorders, impaired digestive 
powers, cirrhosis of the liver, etc. A 
proof of the effect of alooliol on the ner¬ 
vous system Is found in the fact that in 
post-mortem examinations traces of It 
may be found in the cerebrospinal fluid 
when it luvs disappeared in every other 
organ. The modern treatment for D. is 
on psychological lines. t)ic theory being 
that D. is usually an attemT>t to escape 
from, and is thus a symptom of, mental 
conflict. If the underbing cause can be 
cxired the D. disappears. Viewed racially 
it may at once be recognised that D. is far 
juore prevalent among the r/ices of N., 
damp, and cold climates than in the S. 
Scandinavia, N. Russia, and Scotland are 
in marked contrast to It/ily, Spain. 
Portugal, and S. France. The comparison 
of national drink bills, based on consump¬ 
tion per head, is usually fallacious; it is 
the kiud of alcohol taken, i.e. whether 
light wines or beers or ardent spirits, and 
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the of oonsumption, i.e. as part 

of the or crowded into a few 

hours, thip^uipiiake the diiference ns far as 
the natihm health is oonoorned. Tiie 
Inter-relapoe of hereditary ulooholism is 
aot th€»roii(0ily w^orked out. To some the 
result of past alcoholisin should tend to 
an tramunteation, racially if not indivld- 
oally. In the eyes of the law, D. does not 
affect a man’s civil capacity; he may 
make contracts, wills, marriaj^os, etc., as 
loTHpr as he is capable of knowinj? wliat he 
is doing' and no undue advantage is taken 
of his state. So, too, as regards criminal 
pespotisibility, but in those crimes where a 
criminal intention is essential, his state 
may be taken into consideration. See also 
Criminal Law. As an offence in itself, 
the law looks first to the effect: it is not an 
offence to be drunk per sc, but only if it 
be accompanied by disorderly conduct in 
a public place or leads to a breach of the 
peace; or it is an offence to be drunk and 
Incapable in a public pla(;e, or drunk in a 
licensed house, or when in charge of a 
vehicle of any kind or the like. Stringent 
laws regulate tlie offence of selling drink 
knowingly to drunken persons or to 
known inebriates, or of permitting 
drunken persons to remain on licensed 
premises. Finally, the law takes into 
accoimt habitual drunkards in the tech- 
Qioal phrase, inebriates. They may bo 
voluntarily committed to abstain from 
visiting licensed liouses for a maximum 
period of 2 years, which can be extended 
on application. 

Drury, Dru (172r)-1803), naturalist. 
His cabinet collections of home and 
foreign Insects were much prized, and his 
writings did much for the advancemetit 
of entomology. Linnaeus, .1. K. Smith, 
Kirby, and others thought very highly of 
D. His chief works are: Jlhisfrations of 
NiUuraJ. History, 1770-82; LHnetions for 
C(^lecti‘ny Inserts in Foreign Countries, 
1800; Thoughts on the Precious Metals . . 
1801; Exotic. Entomology (ed. by J. O. 
Westwood with Memoir), 1837. Moses 
HarHs drew' the many plates and figiues 
accompanying these w'orks. 

Drury, William Price (1861-1949), 
soldier and author, b, Devonport. He 
joined the Royal Marines, in which lie rose 
to be a lieutenant-colonel, after much 
service abroad; from 1900 to 1901 ho was 
with Naval Intelligoace. He wrote a 
successful play. The Flag Lieutenant, 
1908; In Many Ports: the Menwirs of a 
Marine, 1926; and Eight Bells, 1932. He 
was awarded the C.B.E. 

Drury Lane, London street connecting 
Aldwych and High Holborn, possibly on 
the site of a roatl going back to Dan. 
times, taking its present name from Drury 
Place, a 15th-cent, house owned by the 
Drury family. In tills house the earl of 
BJssex (q.v.) planned Ids rebellion of 1601. 
On its site in 1804 Philip Astley (q.v.) 
built the Olympic Pavilion. It in 
D. L., just by Its theatre, that Nell Gwyii 
(q.Vi) sold oranges from a very early age. 
It was one of the earliest places visited by 
the Great Plague. Many famous names 
igre connected with tliis once aristocratic 
, 5 ^qti*arter, among them John Donne, 


Charles Lamb, and Thomas Campbell. 
See also Aldwych; Drury Lank 
Thkayrk 

Drury Lane Theatre, famous London 
playhouse in Covent Garden, the oldest 
existing in London and the first theatre in 
the world to receive a royal charter, 
deriving its name from Drury Lane (which 
runs behind it), once owned by the Drury 
family. It was originally called Theatre 
Royal. Rrydges Street (nf>w Catherine 
Street). A patent was granted by 
Charles 11 in 1663 and Killigrew opened 
there the same year with I its company 
called the ‘King’s Sorvarits.’ A fire 
destroyed this first house (1672), and it 
was rebuilt by Wren (1674). In 1682 the 
‘Duke’s Servants’ under Davenant joined 
Killigrew, anti both companies ])layod 
together at l)rui*y Lane. There was a 
secession under Betterton to Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields (1694), and by 1709 the theatre 
was closed. Collier took over the 
management in 1710, Lacey in 1744, soon 
being jt)lnod by Garrick. Among notetl 
actors who performed heiv in the 18th 
cent, were Colley Cibber, Doggett, Wilks, 
Quin, Mackbn, Pritchard, Kitty Clive. 
‘Peg’ Woffington, and Mrs Siddons, 
(Jurrick was manager from 1746 to 1776, 
opening with Dr Johnson’s prologue 
(1747), and the triumphs of himself and 
his company renewed the prosperity of the 
theatre. In 1784 Kemble njado his llrst 
London appearance as HaTulot, bocomhig 
manjTger in 1788. The house was imllod 
down ijT 1791, reopened by SheridajT 
(1794), but again burnt down in J809. 
The present house, built by Wyatt, was 
opened in 1812, with a prologue by Lord 
Byron. The committee’s advertisement 
for this prologue gave rise to the Rejected 
J&jresses of .1. and H. Smith. The 
interior was rebuilt in 1822, the present 
seating capacity being about 2.500. Kean 
and MTw;ready won fame here in the early 
19th cent. Famous f(*r anri. pantomimes 
held there under the management of Sir 
Augustus Harris and Arthur (Collins, for 
musical comedy, and spectacular i>ieoes 
and melodrama., such as Ben I fur, 1902; 
The ii'hip, 1909; Everyiroman, 1913; 
Cavalcade, 1932. In 1917 it was used by 
Sir Thomas Beooham for opera. Now it 
is entirely devoted to musical plays. See 
Pepys’s Piary, 1663; K. Stirling, Old 
Drury Lane, 1881; J. Doran, In and 
Atyout Drury Lane, 1881; W. Macqueen- 
Pope, Theatre Royal: Drury Lane, 1946. 

Druses (Druzes), anct race and religious 
sect of Syria, of much-disputed origin. 
Their riumbej’s are impossihle to estimate 
witii any degree of accuracy, but they 
have been asaossed at 110,000. Tiioy live 
chiefly in the mt rwions of Lebanon and 
Anti-Lebanon and in the dist. of Hauran. 
They call themselves ‘Muwahhidin’ 
(Unitarians), but are known to others as 
‘Druses,’ a name probably derived from 
Ismail Darazi or Durzi (confessor of 
Hakim), tlieir first apostle in Syria. Ho 
waa forced to floe for refuge to Lebanon, 
1016, after preaching riublicly Uie divine 
incarnation in Hakim, one of the 7 
cardinal beliefs of the sect. Others con¬ 
nect the name ‘Druses’ with various 
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Arabic words. IIama6, a Persian disoinie 
of Hakim, leave the Druse faith its settled 
form. They mingrle te»U5hing:8 of the 
Pentateuch, the Christian ffospels, the 
Koran, and the Hufi alleffories, and believe 
in one God. They hold that the Deity 
has on no fewer than 10 occasions l)een 
made manifest in human form, the last 
occasion bohur in the person of Hakim, the 
Nero-like Fatimite ('laliph of Ejcypt (966- 
1021). One tenet of their faith is that the 
number of souls is definite, and that when 
one man dies his spirit assumes another 
fleshly cloak and lives ji life conditioned by 
classes of Akals (Initiated) and Djahils 
(Uninitiated). Both classes look forw'ard, 
as a prelude to the end of the world, to an 
Annajfoddon between Islam and Christen¬ 
dom, and celebrate their relhfion in 
mysteries. A most fanatical and warlike 
people, they have revolted apainst all their 
rulers—the Turks, the Kip’^ptiaTis, and in 
late years the Fr.; yet they discourape 
prosolytism. Mohammed is not ac¬ 
cepted hy them iis an incarnation of the 
Deity, in the 17th cent. Emir Fakr-ed- 
din Mnan 11, a noted Druse leader and the 
most famous (ipure in the hist, of the race, 
annexed Beirut and Sidon, and menaced 
Damascus. He intrigued with the Chris¬ 
tians, and was executed by the Turks 
(1635). In the l«th cent, the Turks and 
D. revolted apainst Epypt, and the 
famous Emir Beshlr was exiled to Malta, 
dyinp at Constantinople, 1851. From 
1840 to 1860 theiu was endless bitter strife 
between the O. and the Maronlto Chris¬ 
tians. After the Maronlto Massacres of 
1800 the Fr. Interfered (1861), and In 1864 
the Europ<^nn (Commissioners diw up a 
now constitution for Lebanon under a 
Christian p«>vcrnor chosen hy the l*orte, 
Daoud I’Rshtt being the first. He founded 
an educational estab. at Abey. There 
was a fierce revolt in 1925 against the Fr., 
who held the mandate for Syria, and the 
revolt wjis crushed with extreme severity 
by Gen. Sarrail. Their main stronghold 
is now in Lebanon but there are some in 
Syria and Israel. See L. Stein, Sirrin^ 
1925; P. K. Mitti, T?w Origins of the 
Druse People and iieligion, 1928. 

Drusus, Marcus Livius: 1. Rom. tribune 
of the plebs in 122 IM\ but a supporter 
of the aristocracy. After threatening to 
veto a popular measure proposed by 
Gains Gracchus, ids democratic colleague, 
he proposed almost the same measure 
himself In order to prove to the people 
that the patricians were their best friends. 
The success of this policy earned him tl»e 
consulship in 112, and the title ‘patron of 
the SenaU\ ’ 

2. Son of the preceding; tribune in 91 
BC. He pursued the same course as his 
father, but was battled in the execution of 
his purpose, which was to broaden the 
constitution and admit the Italians to 
citizenship. In consequence he formed 
a conspiracy, hut v\a,s assassinated. This 
led to the Social war. 

Drusus, Nero Claudius (Germanlous) 
(38-9 pr), Rom, general, adopted sou of 
Augustus and younger brother of Tiberius. 
Horace, in one of his odes, has celebrated 
D.'s campaign against the Rhaeti and 


Vindellci, who threatened the Gallic 
frontiers, but historically D. is remeim^ 
bered for the subjugation of Germany by 
his victories over the Usipetes, Hugambrl, 
Chattl, and Suebi, and by the fact that he 
was the first Uom. general to retich the 
Elbe. Had not an accident caused his 
death in early manhood, it seems likely 
that his winning manners, strategical 
genius, and brilliant success would have 
enabled him, had he chosen, to seize the 
imperial throne. 

Drusus Caesar (c. 15 bo-ad 23), son of 
the Emperor Tiberius and Vipsania 
A|frippina.. After being twice consul, and 
winning victories in Pannonia and Ger¬ 
mania, he was given (ad 22) the tribunician 
authority by his father, a sign that one 
day he would inherit the empire. But he 
fL early in life, being slowly poisoned by 
the ambitious Sejanus, who had also 
seduced Li via, his wife. 

Druzes, see Druses. 

Dry-oleaning, operation for cleaning 
textile and similar materials and fabrics, 
and articles made of them (e.g. gannents, 
curtains, etc.), without the use of water. 
It depends on the fact Uiat oils and ffftase 
are soluble in certain organic liquids, such 
as petrol, acetylene tetrachloflde, carbon 
tetrachloride, alcohol, and ecetoue, and 
that when the greasy substance has been 
thus removed the residual particles of 
dirt may be eliminated by brushing, by 
tlie use of vacuum extractors, or by other 
mechanical means. The groat advantage 
of D. Is that it does not. spoil the shape of 
the articles cleaned, and very rarely 
affects their colour in any way. Modem 
D. plants operate on a large scale, and 
economy Is effected by recovering the 
solvents after use. In early days fthe 
process of D. was attended with serious 
risks of fire owing to the lufiammable 
nature of the solvents employed, but the 
advance of chemical research has provided 
the dry-cleaner with excellent non- 
inflammable Jiouids; those are quickly 
rephming the solvents fomierly employed. 
For home use light petroleum, or 
‘petroleum ether,’ is a good general 
solvent, but it very readily takes fire, so 
that it must be employed with caution. 
See M. ^truan, Hirrm Dry-cleaning and 
TMuv4iy%i^trk\ 1933. 

Dry Farming. In those areas where the 
rainfall is limited it is necessary to adopt 
special measures In order to 8e<Mire the ful¬ 
lest benefit from all natural sources of 
irrigation. Experience has shown that 
the twofold problem of trapping all the 
ram that falls and of securing that it shall 
not easily trickle away is best mot by 
treating the upper surface and the low’or 
soil In 2 different ways. The surface soil 
is broken up and treated In a manner that 
makes it specially permeable by nmistiu^ 
so that as much as possible of any rahifall 
shall be immediately absorbed; while the 
lower soil is kept In a clogged and eVay- 
like condition that retains the water thus 
secured. 

Dry-point, see Engraving. 

Dry Rot is a condition of timber in 
buildings, w'hich causi's it to become soft, 
crack into roughly cubical pieces, and 
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then cruniblo into a dry powder: dnringr 
this proosip drops of water exude from the 
wood. Almost all kinds of timber may be 
attacked.' In Europe it is caused espe¬ 
cially by Merulius lacrymans, which is 
called the B. H. funpms. Otlier fungri may 
also cause it, especially Lenzites saepiaria 
in America. M. lacrumnne at first 
appears frrowing on the surface as a white 
thread-like growth, and at the same time 
penetrates the wood, do8tr»>ying its 
tissues. I^ater tlie gi'owth on the wood 
thickens and parts of it become reddish- 
brown and pitted and form reproductive 
structures, the fruit bodies, on which 


resistant to I). R.; timber of W. red cedar 
is not attacked. 

Dryads (Gk drus, oak), the nymphs of 
the trees. Each tree (especially oak) had 
its own particular D., whose life was 
bound up with it—hence Hamadrjmd 
(hania, together). 

Dryas, family Rosaceae, contains 2 
species of evergreen Arctic plants. 1). 
octnpela, the rnt. avens, grows in Alpine 
dists. of Europe, on Scottish and Irish 
nits, and in Yorkshire. The plant is jiro- 
cumbent, with simple leaves, a woody 
stem, and white flowers; after fertilisa¬ 
tion the style grows feathery, and the 
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spores are produced; these fall and form a 
reddish-brown powder below; they gcr- 
mlnato under damp, acid conditions, and 
again form tlie fungus. Root-like, grey, 
brittle strands, 'which may he as thick as 
a lead pencil, are also fonned; tlicse may 
enctrate the mortar between stones and 
ricks, and grow for several feet. Hy tliis 
moans the fungus may spread throiigliout 
the building. 1). R. may be prevented by 
the use in buildings of well-seasoned 
timber, damp-proof courses in tiio lower 
parts of the walls, and by adequate venti¬ 
lation under floors and behind panelling; 
leakage in roofs from water pipes should 
have iinniediate attention. Treatment 
consists of the removal of soft and 
decayed wood and its rephxcement by 
wood which has been treated with a fungi¬ 
cide, e.g. creosote, 5 per cent solution in 
water of magnesium silico-fluoride or 
sodium fluoride; various phenol com¬ 
pounds have also been used. The ftmgal 
strands in walls may be isolated by a 
covering of concrete on the inner surface. 
Heart wood of oak and teak is very 


fruit is oval and long-tailed. 1). dejrrema 
has been found in Ireland. 

Dryburgh (Gaelic Ddrmh’brK/ich, bank 
of oaks) Abbey, beautiful nK)nasti(’ ruin 
in SW. Herwdtjkshire, Sc()tlan(l, on the R. 
Tweed, 4 ni. from Melrose. It was 
founded about lir>() for Prernonstraten- 
sian canons by Hugo de Morville, con¬ 
stable of Scotland. Burned by Edward II 
(i;i22), it was partly restored by Robert 
Bruce. Undeu* Richard II it again 
suffered (1385), and was reduced to 
ruins by Bowes and Latoun (1544), and 
by tlie Earl of Hertford’s expedition 
(1545). The style is mainly Decorated. 
St Mary’s aisle In the N. transept has the 
tombs of Sir Walter Scott (1771-1832), 
.1. G. Lockhart his biographer, and Field 
Marshal Karl Hiiig. The abbey w^as 
presented to the nation in 1918. 

Dryden, John (1631—1700), poet, di*ama- 
tist, critic, b. Aldwinklo, Northampton¬ 
shire. lie was descended on both sides 
from families which had at this time 
strong leanings tfAvards the Ihirltans and 
against the monarchy. Ho was educ. 
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at Westminster School under the famous 
Dr Busby, and proceeded from there to 
Trinity College, Camhridpre. In lfi49 had 
appeared Ms first contribution to poetry 
in the shape of an elosy on the death of 
Lord Hastinprs. In 1654 he took his B.A., 
and in the same year his father died, 
leaving him property worth about £60 
a year. He seems to have remained at 
Cambridge during the following 3 years, 
although this is not quite certain. In 
1657, at any rate, he seems to have taken 
up his residence in London, where, in all 
probability, he lived under the protection 
of his cousin. Sir Gilbert Pickering. In 
1659 appeared his stanzas commemorative 
of the death of Cromwell. In 1660 he pub. 
AHtraea IteAhixiw honour of the Restoration, 
and followed this up by a panegyric in 
honour of King Charles’s coronation in the 
following year. Without attempting any 
disguise, he proclaimed frankly that ho 
was endeavouring to obtain as much 
money as he could, and in a proftme to 
4 of his plavs he owned thiit he would 
force liis genius to jxM’form that which tiie 
humour of the public dcinandod. The 
tiiste of the public was not over choice, 
and yet O., In his attempt to satisfy that 
>uhlic taste, ovorsbqjped oven the wide 
iniits of decency of tla^ Restoration age. 
This is not altogether to ho wondered at, 
since lie was forcing his genius to perform 
sometlilng for which it was totally iin* 
suited. The Wiid GcUlani^ 1063, was a 
hvilurc', but The liival Ladies, produced 
in the same year, was more of a 8uc<‘.ess. 
In that year he also collaborated with Sir 
RolxM’t Howard in the composition of 
The haiian Queen, and in the following 
year lie married the J^ady Klizabeth 
Howard. In 1665 ajipeared from D.’s pen 
alone 'I he. fn/Ilan }'/mp(r<>r, which was a 
great snccoKs. In 1666 a])peared his poem 
Annuji Mirabi/is. which commemorated 
the Dutch War and the Onuit Fire. 

Between the ap])earance of tills poem 
and 1081, 1). ajipoars to have conlined 
himself entirely to stage plays. He wrote 
many during this period, and tiiese plays 
may be divided into two distinct classes: 
the one following the general tendency of 
the day and atUmipting to make up by 
their ribaldry for their want of genius; 
the other, dramas founded upon striking 
incidents in the liist. anti mythology of 
the world. In the former, for reasons 
already given, he w’as almost uniformly 
unsuccessful, in the latter his success was 
really popular. Amongst the plays which 
he pi oduced at this time are: Secret Love, 
1667, iS’rr Martin MaraUl, 1667, An 
Kvening's Love, 1668, Tiirannick Love, 
1669, The Conquest of Granada by the 
Spaniards, 1670, Marriage 0 (a Mode, 
1671, and The Assignation: or Tjove in a 
Nunnery, 1672. The extravagant boast¬ 
ing of the preface to The Conq^iest of 
Granada was the caase of the production of 
7'he. Rehearsal, a play written in burlesque 
principally by the Duke of Buckingham. 
In 1668 D. had pub. the greatest of 
his critical works, the excellent Lssay on 
Dranmtic Poesie., and in 1670 he had 
become poet laureate. In 1674 he attemp¬ 
ted to tm’u Panuiise Isisi into rhymed 


couplets, hfiving. It is said, the permission 
of Milton ‘to tog his rerses.’ Aureng-Zebe 
was the lost of his rhymed plays, and was 
pub. in 1676. In 1677 appeared All for 
Ijove, a version of the story of Antony 
and Cleopatra, but written from an 
entirely different point of view from that 
of Shakespetvre. A comparison of the two 
plays leaves ns entirelj^ convinced that 
Shakespearian drama was the highest form, 
but it gives us also a very much greater 
opinion of D. than can be obtained from 
any of his other plays. Other plays which 
D. wrote subsequently to this are; 
Oedijyus, 1678; Troihis and Cressida, 
1679: The Spanish Friar, 1686; The Duks 
of Guise, 1682; Albion and Albnnius, 1685; 
Amphitryon, 1690: King Arthur, 1691; 
Cleomenes, The. Spartan TJero, 1692; and 
Lo»ic Triumphant, 1604. 

D. now adopted satire as the instrument 
of his genius, and pub. in 1681 Absa'om 
and Achitophel. This satire was 'WTitUm 
from the court point of view, probably 
with the idea of gaining favour for hiiii- 
self, and was certainlv immensely popular. 
He had not the faculty of delicate s.atire, 
but the blows which he struck were hard. 
fHs next satire was The Medal, 1682, a 
poem wTitten in stivage commemoration 
of the medal struck when Shaftesbury 
was acquitted. He attjic.ked and at¬ 
tempted to demolish Shadwell in the poem 
Mac Vlecknoe, or n Saiyr upon the True.’ 
Blew-Protestant Poet, T, S., 1682. In 
1682 appeared Rcligio Laid, which 
attacked the Papists and still more bit¬ 
terly urged on the persecution of the Non¬ 
conformists. On the accession of James 
H in 1685, D. became a (’atholio. By 
many lus corivei'sion lias been held to be 
the result of sinctiro convi(*tion, while, fin 
the other hand, the majority hold that it 
was merely another example of his time¬ 
serving characteristics. Bo that os it 
may, ho wrote a poem, 77fe ffind and the 
Panther, 1687, in which he strongly 
advocated the faith of his new religion. 
The Revolution of 1088 found him still 
unchanged, and as a result of his Catholic¬ 
ism he lost his office of poet laureate, and 
had to fall back upon his pen for his 
living. In 1693 appeared some trans. of 
Gvid and Homer, and almost Immediately 
afterwards he set to work on a complete 
trans. of Virgil, ^vhich appeared in 1697. 
This was followed by the famous second 
‘ Ode on St. Cecilia's l)ay.’ His last work, 
pub. a few months before bis death, wtis 
the FrUdes, principally founded on the 
stories of Boccaccio and Chaucer. During 
the later part of his life he had been 
dependent on the trans. for his daily 
bread, and he also seems to have I'eceivcd 
presents from his friends. As a trans¬ 
lator he rendered Virgil, Juvenal, Ovid, 
and Chaucer, and the best of his prose is 
the preface to his Fables of 1700, in which, 
in the year he died, he introduced some of 
his trans. to the public. Although de¬ 
prived of his position os laureate, he still 
continued to be recognised as the greatest 
living poet, and he lived without fear of 
molestation from the gov. and respected 
by all. He was buried in Westminster 
Abbey, 
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liis <>Qnirersiou he beoame the lit- 
eraijy pai^t of the greatest poet of the 
saoo^inli age, Pope. His genius is 
cui4<^bt0a., and showed itself principally 
1 xl|^ ahlhty to imitate and to excel those 
Wjpn#i he itnitated. He had no great 
ot^hality, yet his position as one of tli© 
^ealtest of our poets remains. He estub. 
littlO| yet he excelled all. In the heroic 
couplet, the docfusyllabic quatrain, and In 
blank verse, he displays equal mastery. 
But it was in the heroic couplet that he 
wrought his most striking effects. His 
oouplot lacks the chiselled precision of 
form and epigrammatic bnlUance achieved 
by his siuxHiSHor in vei'sc sstire—Pope— 
but has a ricla'r and more vital content: 
and as a niaster of prosody D. ranks with 
the greatest of all Eng. poets. Like 
Johnson, I). was the literary dictator of his 
age. presiding at W ill's Coffee House in 
unquestioned supremacy among the con¬ 
temporary wits. Among the coUocted 
eds. are: complete works ed. by Sir W. 
Scott, 1808, 1821, revised by O. Saints- 
bury. 1882-02; poems, ed. by W. D. 
Christie, 1870, and B. Dobrec, lO.H: 
plays, ed. by W. Congreve, 1717, and 
M. Summers, 1031-2; prose, ed. by E. 
Malone, 1800, and W. H. Hudson, 1912. 
Bibliography by H. Macdonald, 1030. 
See G. Snlntsbury. Dryden, 1881; ft. 
Garnett, The Age of Dryden, 1895; M. Van 
Doren, 'J'hc. Poetry of John Dryden, 1920, 
1931; Sir W'. Baleigh, ‘John Dryden and 
Political Satire,’ in Some Anthora, 1923; 
T. S. Eliot, ffornate to John Drydm, 1924; 

C. Hollis, Ihn/den, 1933; N. B. Allen, The 
Sources of John Dryden'8 Corned 1935; 

D. N. Sniith, John Dryden, 1950. 

Drying Machines, devices for drying 

textile ninienals. Those for drying 
printed calicoes or long webs of similar 
fabrics usually consist of a scries of 
rev(»Jvirig metal cylindoi's heated from 
within by sbunn. Tlio machine com¬ 
monly used in bleaching or laundry works 
is fornicd of two drums or cylinders open 
at the top. The articles to be dried arc 
placed in the inner one, wlilcli is made to 
revolve at high speed. I'he moisture is 
forced out by tlds centrifugal action 
through the perforated sides of the imior 
into the outer drum, whence it is drained 
off }ry means of a pipe. Open-air or 
hot-chaiTibor drying usually completes 
the process. The ordinary ‘wringer’ 
or ‘mangle’ has 2 rollers mounted 
parallel one above the other, with an 
adjustment by means of which tl\e 
distance between them can be variotl. The 
Blackman air-propoller is used for drying 
woo] by drawing heated air through it. 
Slightly diffoT'cnt apparatus is used in 
paper maiiuf. 

Dryopes, l^olasgic trtbe who first settled 
round Mt Oota, in Thessaly, Greece, in 
the dist. called after them ‘ Dryopis,’ 
extending N. to the R. Spercheius, 

Dryophis (Ok drvs, an oak; ophis, 
snake), generic name of the whip-snakes, 
non-venomous reptiles, native to W. 
Africa and India. 

Dual Monarchy, name given to the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, fonned by 
the union of Austria and Hungary, 1867. 


The 2 countries became separate states 
after the First W’orld W^ar. Tliotr Joint 
ruler was king of Hungarj’^ and emperor of 
Austria. 

Dual Number, graminaticnl b^rm denot¬ 
ing a form of a noun, pronoun, or verb 
employed with regard to 2 things. Thus 
in Greek the dual form of oifffis, giant, is 
awanie and the plural gianntps. The 
D. N. existed in Sanskrit, Arabic, and 
Hebrew, but in Latin we only find it in 2 
words, duo, two, and ambo, both. The 
I). N. is rare in the Teutonic languages. 
In O. E. the dual foniis exist iu the declen¬ 
sion of ic, I, and dn, thou, only. They 
are, of tiie former, nom. anV, jut. nnrii, 
unc, gen. unrer, dat. ttnc; of the latter, 
nom. git, acc. inrit, ine, geu. ineer, dat. 
inc. In Gothic, they are found in the 
decleTisioTi of ih, I, and />m, thou, and in 
the verbs. For example, the Hec,ond per¬ 
son imperative of sokjnn. to seek, has 
3 numbers: sing, sdkei, dual sdkjats, plur. 
sdkeip. 

Dualism (Lat. dm), tw'o), philosophical 
term applied to aT)y systOTii of thought 
which rests on 2 co-cxistent arul Inde¬ 
pendent principles. It is the opposite 
of Monism. The earliest rinnlist Wfis 
IMato, who held thnt good truly exists, 
hut in combination with evil, wliich is 
n<Hi-existent. Aristotle believed fonn 
and matter to lie at the l)f>ttom of all 
thi?»ga. Descartes, aiguing frou) his pro¬ 
position ‘Oogito, ergo sum,’ maintained 
the absolute I), of consciousness or think- 
iTig (res cogitans), and extension (res ex- 
tevsn). In theology, D. assumes the 
separate existenoe of 2 undcrJying prin¬ 
ciples, good and evil, as in the doctrine of 
Zoroaster which postulates 2 (‘ontejiding 
deities, Ormiizd and Ahriinan. In 
(-’hristian theology’- arises the ditllculty 
(but nf)t impossibility) of r(M‘onciling the 
omnipotence and perfect goodnoss of God 
wIUj tl»e existence of evil and pain. See 
A. J^chweitzer. (SrUisniion nvd Hthirs, 1923. 

Du Barry, Marie Jeanne B6cu, Comtesse 
(1746-93), mistress of Louis XV; b. 


Vancouleurs, Meuse. She entered a 
milliner’s shop in Paris at IfJ, and became 
tiie mistress of the diSvSolutc Jca.n. Gomte 
du Barry, through whom she met Louis 
XV. Her beauty and wit attra^'tod the 
attention of the king, who before long 
made her his oilicial mLstr(\ss at court, 
after a merely fonnal manlago with 
Jean’s brother Guillaume. Slie liad 
complete intluenoe over the king for the 
rest of his ndgn and wtis in viitiial control 
of gov. policy. After Louis’ (le.ith in 1774 
she was obliged to live in r(*tir'oment at 
LnelcTines, and on the outbreak of the 
revolution she came to Euginnd to raise 
money, 1792, but wfis arrestod and 
guillotined on her return, 1793. .S’e« 

her memoirs (ed. and abbreviated), 1930. 
See ntsf) lives by K. v<m Sehuhrnaehor. 
1932, and E. Breitner, 1938. 

Du Bartas, Guillaume de Saluste (1544- 
1590), Fr. poet, b. Montfort. Armagnao; 
followed the profession of arms: served 
Henry lY, and died from wounds received 
at the battle of Ivry. His religious poem, 
IM Semaine, on Creation du rnon/ie, 1578 
wliich was probably imitated from 
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Tasso’s SeiU (Unmate, wont thronj?h 
30 eds, in 6 years, and wtis trans. into 
6 langxm«:es. He was gn’oatly admired 
by Spenser. Indirectly he served to 
enrich the En^. langniagre by cornpotindins: 
words wliich were imitated by Sylvester 
(his translator), Chapman, and Sir Philip 
Sidney. 

Dubbo, tn in Lincoln co.. New S. Wales, 
Australia, situated on the Macquarie K. 
It is a railway jun<;tlon and the centre 
of a flourishing wheat-growing and pastoral 
dist. Pop. 12,370. 

Du Bellay, see Hell ay, .ToAOHrai DU. 

Dubioa, fort, tn of Croatia, Y ugoslavia, 
on the Una. It was tiie scene of battles 
between the Austrians and Turks in 1788. 
i*op. 3200. 

Dublin: 1. Cap. of the Rep. of Ireland, 
stands at the mouth of the R. J^iffey, on 
the Irish Sea. It lies in lat. 53“ 20' 38" N., 
and in long. 6“ 17' 30" W., and is 138 m. 
W. of Liverpool. An anct. city— it has been 
Idontiflod by some as the Eblnna men¬ 
tioned by Ptolemy—it is the natm’al out¬ 
let from, and entrance to, the groat 
Central Plain of 11*610101, and was destined 
to bo a cap. The name derives from the 
Gaelic Dubh Linn, or ‘dark pool,’ but a 
still older name, Jiaile Aiha Cliaih, ‘the 
town of the ford of the hurdles,’ is the 
form currently used in modorn Irish. 

L). extends along 1). Bay from Ilowth 
(q.v.) on the N. to Dun Laogbairo (q.v.) on 
the S., a distance of approximately 14 m., 
hut the centre of tlie city is simple in plan. 
O’Connell Sti*eot, formerly Sackville 
Street, its widest and most imposing 
artery, is divided in two by the Nelson 
Pillar, D.’s prin. landmark, and nins from 
N. to S., crossing the Liffey, flowing due 
E., at O’Connell Bridge, and joiniug then 
with Wcstfrioi'eland Street, which loads to 
College (Jroen, the hub of the traflic. 
College Green is dominated on one side 
by Trinity College ( T>. Univ.) and on the 
other by the Bank of Ireland, formerly tho 
old Parliament House. To the right, 
Dtiine Street loads to D. Ciistlc, the 
City Hall, and Chnstchurch. Ahead is 
Grafton Street, leading to St Stephen’s 
Green, whilst a left turn at the entrance 
to Grafton Street leads eventually to 
Merrion Stpiare and the gov. buildings. 
Between Grafton Street arid Merrion 
Squaie E., and parallel to both, are 
r^awMon Stj’eet, in which is tho Mansion 
Honso, the ollScial residence of the Lord 
Mayor, and Kildare Str(»et, in which are 
Leinster House, seat of DdiJ Eiroann (q.v.), 
the national parljament, the National 
Library, and the National Museum. 

St Patrick is said to luive visited D. in 
448 and to have converted many of ite 
pagan inhab., but tho Danes (Ostmen or 
Norsemen) are regarded aa tho real 
foundei*8 of tho city. The Danes began 
their marauding raids towards the end 
of the 8th cent., and I)., which was 
captured by Glaf tho White in 8,52, was 
one of their first permanent settlements 
in Ireland. The Dan. inflnenoo rose and 
fell for the next 150 years, but it was 
finally broken when King Brian Bom 
defeated the Norsemen (who had gathered 
from tho Orkneys and elsewhere for a 


trial of strength) at the battle of Clontarf, 
outside D., in 1014. Nevertheless, D. 
remained very largely a Daih* 
when the Normans (who to Ireland 
as the allies of the infamottti and justly- 
banished Dermot MoMurrough, king of 
Leinster) captured it in 1170, it had an 
Irish archbishop, Si Laurence O'Toole, 
but a Dan. governor, Asculf. The infant 
city was then on the S. side of the Liffey, 
and some of the dispossessed Danes 
founded a small settlement (Oxmans- 
town) on the N. bank of the riv. D. had 
begiin to grow. King Henry II came to 
I), in 1171 to curb his own barons and 
receive the homage of some of the Irish 
cliiol's. He wintered in an wi htm palace 
built, tho old chronicles say, ‘of peeled 
osiers,’ entertained lavishly, gave D. Its 
let charter, granted the city as a colony 
to tho people of Bristol, and appointed 
Hugh de Lacy to govern it in liis name. 
Tho Normans built Christchurch Cathe¬ 
dral on the Dan. foundation, and in 1190 
John OoiTiyn, the 1st Nonuan archbishop, 
began a 2nd csithedral, St Patrick’s, just 
outside the city walls. The pop. of D. 
was then less than 10,000 (it was 64,000 
in 1688, 168,000 In 1798, and reached half 
a million early in the 20th (3ent.). 

D. (’jistle—the term was later to become 
a synonym for Brit, rule—was completed 
in 1220. At this time, and for o-enturies 
after, D. was the chief fortress of ‘the 
Pale,* a naiTOw coastal strip (its boun¬ 
daries varied with the fortunes of w'ar, 
but it stretched rouglily fi*om Dimdalk 
to the Wicklow Mts, and for 20 m. 
inland) in which the Eng. vrrit ran. 
Neighbouring chiefs carried oiT its cattle 
at intervals, or exacU^d ‘Black Rent’ for 
leaving them in peace. It was to 
chastise one of tliese chiefs that 
Richard II landed at Waterford with an 
army of 34,000 men, but the Irish 
guerillas harried the Eng. all through 
Wicklow, and after a breathing space in 
D., Richard sailed home again (1394). 

The Reformation reached Ireland In 
1535, wlion a Protestant, Dr Brown, 
became archbishop of D., and the D. 
Parliament passed the Act of Supremacy 
in 1536. The new doctrines made little 
headw'ay in the rest of the country, but 
were pressed with some rigour in the city. 
In 1591 Trinity Uollege (1). Univ.) was 
founded on the site of tho conflsoateMd 
monastery of All Hallows. James II, 
from whom tho Irish Catholics expected 
toleration and restitution, was welcomed 
in D. in 1689, but he loft the country 
hurriedly after Ids defeat at the Boyne, 
leaving the Irish and the Fr. to fight his 
battles. Soon afterwards the vhitorious 
Williaiu of Orange visited 1)., and pre¬ 
sented a chain of office to the lord mayor. 

D. grew considerably during the 
Restoration, but the 18th cent, was the 
time of its greatest development and 
elegance. Many wide squares and tine 
streets were bidlt then, and the aristocracy 
patronised art and letters. The Royal 
Dublin Society was founded In 1750 to 
encourage trade and culture, and its 
achievements Justified in time the verdict 
of Lord Chesterfield: ‘It did more good 
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to Ireland with resrard to Art and Industry 
than all the laws that could have been 
framed. ’ 'The Irish Parliament, hitherto 
stibservient to the Brit. House, became 
f^y independeililp 1783 (mainly because 
of pressure by Volunteers, an armed 
force misftd orUially to protect Ireland 
from possible Fr. invasion during: the 
revolt of Eug^land’s Amor, colonists). 
Trade flourished, and I), prospered and 
frrew. But D, wilted proportionately 
after the passing: of the Act of Union and 
the deatli of its parliament. The wide 
streets and squares remained, but the 
grreat Georgian houses began to decay, and 
some of them are tenements now. 

Amongst D.’s famous buildings is the 
Old Parliament House, begun in 1729 to 
the design of Sir Edward Lovat Pearse, 
surveyor-gen. of Ireland, and regarded 
as one of tlie finest specimens of 18th-c^nt. 
architecture. The E. portico, erected in 
178,'j, w«s designed by Garidon, who also 
designed the Custom House (1791), on 
the N. quays, perhaps D.’s finest building. 
The Custom House was burned in 1921, 
during the Whir of Independence, but was 
splendidly restored, and the new building 
retains the gi*ace and beauty of the old. 
The Parliament House was ac(iuired by 
the Hanh of Ireland in 1804, and altlKnigh 
structural alterations have been made 
since then, many of the old features and 
chambers have been retained. 

The Roman Catholic Pro-Cathedral in 
Marlboro’ Street, adjacent to O’Connell 
Street and tlio Nelson Pillar, is built in 
Grecian-Ro)n. stylo, and was completed 
in 182.*), Hoiiio years before the granting 
of (Jatiiolic Emancipation, the chief 
protfigonist of which, Daniel O’Connell, 
•the Liberator,’ became D.’s 1st Rom. 
Catholic mayor in 1841. The 2 older 
cathedrals are Church of Ireland, 

Lehist/Cr House, Kildare Street, now 
the meeting phw)e of the DAil (q.v.) and 
Senate, was built by the Ist duke of 
Leinster in 174;'), and rented by the Royal 
Dublin Society in 181.5. With the 
national museum and national library it 
forms 3 sides of an open square fronting 
on Kildare Street. 

Other notable D. buildings are the Four 
Courts, begun in 1786 by Thomas Cooley 
but fliiislied by Gandon, and the General 
Post Ottice (designed by Francis John¬ 
stone), a granite building with an Ionic 
portico of Portland stone. Tfie Four 
Courts was almost completely destroyed 
during the (,’ivil war (1922) tliat followed 
the signing of the Anglo-Irish Treaty, 
but has since been reconstructed. The 
General Post Office was the H.Q. of the 
Irish Volunteers during the Eaator 
Rising of 1916, when it w’jis shelled by a 
gunboat on the Liffey and destroyed by 
fire. It, too, bfis since been rebuilt, aud 
its impressive main ball contains a 
memorial to the men of 1916 in the shape 
of a statue of Cuchulainn (one of Ireland’s 
legendary heroes), on the base of which is 
inscribed an excerpt from the Declaration 
of the Republic road by Padraic Ihiarso 
from the steps of the General Post Office. 
St Michan’s Church, Church Street, a 
17th-cent, building near the Four Courts, 


is noted for its vaults, in the dry 
atmosphere of which certain bodies have 
been preserved for centuries. One of the 
bodies is said to be that of a Crusader, aud 
visitors who can stand the touch of age- 
old leathery skin are sometimes allowed to 
‘shake hands with the Crusader.' 
Amongst notable 20tli-cent. D. buildings 
are the Dept of Industry and Commerce 
building in Kildare Street, built in 1942, 
and—almost in the shadow of the Custom 
House—the ‘Busanis, ’ or C’entral Bus 
Station (19.53), in the upper storeys of 
wdiioh, behind an enormous glass frontage, 
are the offices of the Dept of Social 
Welfare. 

In literature and the arts, D. has much 
to boast of. Garrick and Mrs Siddons 
pl.'jyed ill its Crow Street and Smock Alley 
theatres, Handel conducted the Ist 
Performance of Messiah in Fishamble 
Street in 1742, and Goldsmith, Farquhar, 
and Congreve were students at Trinity 
College; Richard Brinsley Sheridan was 
h. in Dorset Street, Osear Wilde in Mendon 
Square, Thomas Moore in Aungier Street, 
and G. B. Shaw in Synge Street. Other 
famous Dubliners include .Tamos Clarence 
Maiigan, W. B. Yeats, Charles Lever, 
Sheridan le Farm, Dean Swift, Sean 
O’Casey, and James Joyce. The Abbey 
Theatre (q.v.), opened in 1904, has a 
world reputation and is linked wth the 
names of Lady Gregory, Yeats, the 
brothers Fay, T. (;. Murray, Sean O’Casey, 
Harry Fitzgerald, and F. J. McCormick. 
The Gate Theatre (1928) is perhaps not so 
well known outside Ireland, but it has 
produced many fine plays and fine players. 
Its big names are Michael MacLiammblr 
and Hilton Edwards, and it knew the 
young Orson W^elles. The Feis Ceoil, an 
ann. D. musical festival, has a Iiigli 
reputation, and amongst those who won 
their earliest laurels at its competitions 
were .Tohn McCormack and Margaret 
Burkc-Sheridan. 

The National Gallery, Merrion Square, 
adjacent to Gov. Buildings and Leinster 
House, has pictures by Fra Angelico, 
Michelangelo, Titian. Rubens, Van Dyck, 
etc., as well as works by such modem 
Irish painters iis Jack B. Yeats, Lavery, 
and Grpcri. Tiio Municipal Gallery of 
Modern Art, which occupies what was 
onoo tfio tn house of Lord Charlemont in 
Parnell Square, was opened in 1907 and 
reconstructed in 19,3,3. It owes much to 
the generosity of Sir Hugh Lane, who was 
lost on the Lusitania (1915), and who, in 
an unwitnessed codicil to his will, hdt to 
the D. Municipal Gallery his collection of 
39 continental i)ainting8 then on loan to 
London’s National Gallery. Much con¬ 
troversy has raged over these pictures, 
which still remain in London, and a room 
in the D. Municipal Gallery awaits their 
return. The National Library, in Kildare 
Street, was founded in 1877 with a collec¬ 
tion donated by the Royal Dublin Society, 
and now has some half-a-rnillion vols. 
Facing it is the National Museum, which 
haa a splendid collection of antiquities 
including the Tara Brtjoch, the Ardagh 
Ghalice, and the Cross of Cong (q.v ) 
Trinity College Library (1601) has more 
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than 500,000 books, and receives a copy 
of every book pnb. In Uiitaln. Amonsrst 
its anct MSS. is the incomparable Book of 
Kells, a superb example of the beautifully 
ornamented script of the early Irish 
monks. The lioyal Irish Academy, 
Dawson Street, has the finest collection of 
old Irish MSvS. in the country, whilst 
Marsii’s Library, near St Patrick’s (Cathe¬ 
dral, w’hich was founded by Archbishop 
Marsh In 1707, is the oldest public library 
in Jitdand. 


whisky. Since the estab. of the Irish 
Free State (1922) sev. largre tobacco 
factories have been built, and many 
smaller industries, including; textiles and 
electrical proods, bejfun. Despite the 
multiplication of fiuitories (grov. policy is 
to oncourafre industry), D. remains an 
administrative and distributlnyr centre. 
It is very obviously the cap. of an agric. 
country, and its most imixu'tant artery is 
that which leads from the cattle market 
near the Phoenix Park to the cross- 
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D. has 2 univs.: D. Un^^. or Trinity 
rolh^pre (q.v.); and the National llniv. of 
Jivland (q.v.) founded in 1909, and 
linked with the name of Cardinal Newman, 
1st rector of the Catholic Univ,, from 
which it evolved. The D. college of the 
National Univ. of Ireland, known ns 
Univ. College, D., is situated in Karlsfort 
'rerrace, adjacent to St Stephen’s Crecn, 
on the Vs\ side of which is the College 
ctf Surgeons, which grants degrees in 
medicine and dentistry. There are many 
seef»ndary schools in and about the city, 
including Dlaekrock College, Delvedcre 
(Jollege, Castleknock College, Loreto 
C’olloge, 1). High School, Alexandra 
College, etc. Most are Rom. Catholic, 
and run by religious communities. 

Though not an industrial city, D. has 
one of the biggest breweries in the w-orld 
(Ouinness’s), and its Chamber of Com¬ 
merce was estab. in 178IL Other im¬ 
portant industries Include the making of 
biscuits, poplin (this Industry was estab. 
by refugee Huguenots), woollens, and 


channel boats. There are now over 4^^ m. 
of quays, and the port is controlled by the 
Port and Docks Hoard (18(18). D. is also 
the H.Q. of the civil service, banks, army, 
and police. C’ivil service depts are housed 
in Gov. Buildings, Merrion Sejuare 
(formerly the Royal 0>llege of Science), 
Kildare Street, St Stephen’s Green, the 
General Post Office, the Custom House, 
and elsewhere. I), is the transport 
centre of the Rep., bc'ing linked by rail 
with Cork, Galway, Sligo, and Wexford, 
these services being run b3' ( Jonis Tompair 
I^ireann (q.v.) or (Ll.K., which also has 
services to all parts of the country. The 
Great Northern Railv\’uy connects D. with 
Belfast and Londonderry. The Roval 
Canal and the Grand (^anal (now controlled 
by C.l.E.) join with the .Shannon and the 
Barrow. Ih*in. steamship routes are D. 
to Liverpool (Brit, and Irish Steam- 
packet Co.), Dun Laoghaire to Holyhead 
(Brit. Railways), and I), to Glasgow. 
There are sailings also to London, 
Douglas, and elsewhere. Aer Lingua, 
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which opci’ates a fleet of Viscounts and 
Rolls-Royce-powered Friendships, has 
regrilar air serrioes to London, Glasprow, 
etc., and idee to HoUand, Franc>e, Spain, 
BelKinm, OOrmany. Switzerland, and 
Italy. One Internal service is operated 
between D. and Shannon Airport (q.v.) 
near Limerick, to connect with trans- 
atiantio planes. The I), airport at 
Colllnstown (5 m.) is tasteful in desiprn 
and well equipped. During: 195fi 459.000 
passenprei’s passed throuprh the airport, 
now among the busiest in Europe. 

1). has a hiickdrop of hills (the D. Mts), 
a long coastline, and many seaside 
suburbs or near neighbours, including 
Sutton, Ilowth, Portmarnock (champion- 
shin golf course), and Malahide on the N., 
and Blackrock, Dun liaogbaire, Dolkey, 
and Killlney on the S. The Phoenix 
I^rk (q.v.), formerly W. of the city, and 
now almost enclosed by it, has an area 
of 1760 ac. and a circumference of 7 m. 
In it are the official residence of the 
president (Ants an Uaebtardkin), the 
Papal Nunciature, and the Amer. Lega¬ 
tion. A racecourse adjoins the park. In 
the N. suburb ot Glasnevin (noted also for 
its cemetery, in which F^amell, O'Connell. 
Arthur Griffith, Michael Collins, and 
many other national figures are buried) 
are the Albert Agiic. College aaid the 
Dotauica) Gardens (50 ac.). Rathfarii- 
ham, 4 m. S. of the city centre, is the 
gateway to the D. Mts. There are 
excellent roads across the mts, breath¬ 
taking views, and grreat stretclios of bog 
and heather. At their foot is Glenaamole, 
‘the Glen of the Thrushes,* a beauty spot 
famous in legend and site of tlie IJoherna- 
breena reservoirs. 

Three shows a-ro held annually in the 
grounds of the Royal Dublin Society at 
BaUsbridge, the best known being the 
horse show, hold in Aug., which features 
bloodstock sales and international jump¬ 
ing competitions, and is the outstanding 
event of D.'s social year. Tliore are race 
meetings at Baldoyle (5 m. from the city 
centre), Leopardstown, and the Phoenix 
Park, and international football matclios 
are played at Lansdowne Hoad (llugby) 
and Dalyinount (Association Football). 
The Gaelic Athlc^tic AssociatioTi has its 
headquarters at (^roUo Ihirk, where the 
national games of hurling and (Jaelic 
football are played. The All-1 rolaiid 
County Finals, played on Sundays, 
attract crowds of 80-90 thousand. 
During ‘An Tbstal* (q.v.), a national 
festival ludd in May, Ireland is officially 
‘at home’ to visitors, and D. has many 
special cultural aud athletic attractions. 
Tourist promotion is the busbiess of ‘An 
Bord Fiiilte Eireann’ (/fii/te means wel¬ 
come), which absorbed ‘Fogra Ftlille,’ a 
kindred body, irj 1955, and wdilch has 
activities ranging from the pub. of 
broclHires and the grading of hotels to 
erecting plaques on ruins of historic 
interest. Like the electricity board and 
C.I.E., which also have their H.Q. in 1)., 
‘An Bord Fililte fiireann’ is gov. 
controlled. 

Over the yearn, D. has spread outw’ards 
and incorporated some of its smaller 


neighbours. The townships of Glas- 
nevin, Olontarf, and Drumcondra bec<ame 
part of the city in 1900, the urb. diets, of 
Kathmines and Pembroke in 1930, and 
the towmship of Howdh in 1942. In 1930 
the powers and functions of the D. 
Municipal Council were vested in D. 
Corporation, consisting of 35 elected 
members and a city manager. Later the 
number of members was incrcMised to 45, 
9 of wffioin are aldenrien and the rest 
councillors- The centre of civic adminis¬ 
tration is the City Hall, which is situated 
facing Parliament ir^treet and on the short 
hill leading from 1). Castle to St 1 Patrick’s 
Cathedral. The City Hall (1779) was 
formerly the Royal Exchani^e, and wfis 
acquired by the O^rporation in 1851. D. 
has 102 royal charters, the first granted in 
1172 and the last in 1727. Pop. 522,000. 
See J. T. Gilbert. A HiMory of J>iiblin, 
1854 -9; D. A. Chart, The Spyry of fhiblin, 
1932; Christine Longford, A Bioffraphy of 
Ihihlin, 1936; Constantin, Maxwell. iJtMin 
under the OeoracSt 1936; I>uJhlin Civic 
Week Handbook, 1937; Stephen Gwynn, 
Dublin Old arid New, 1938: Eric Whelpton, 
The Book of Dublin, 19t»; John Harvey, 
Dublin, a Study in Knrironuumt, 1949; 
Richard Hayward, J^iunier and the City 
of Dublin, 1949; IreJnnd, an Illustrated 
Guide (An Bord FAilto l^ireann). 

2. City, CO. seat of Laurens co.. Georgia, 
TI.S.A., with cx)tt(mseod oil mills, wood- 
worldng industries, etc. Pop. 10,230. 

Dublin Fusiliers, The Royal, fermoriy 
the 102nd and 103rd Foot. Both regi¬ 
ments had their origin In Independent 
companies of Foot raised in India by the 
E. India Co. during the 17th cxsnt.; 
they were regin letitea about the middle 
of the I8th cent. The 102nd were pre¬ 
viously the R. Madras F. and the 
103rd the R. Bombay F. They were 
given their numbers on being trans¬ 
ferred to tlio Crown after the Indian 
mutiny. In 1881 they were linked to 
form, respectively, the Isl and 2nd 
Battalions the R. D. F., wldch were dis¬ 
banded in 1922. A distinguished mem¬ 
ber of the Madras regiment was Ensign 
Clive (later Lord Clive), the vhdor of 
Plassey. Both regiments took a leading 
part in all the Indian e.junpaigns, ami 
gained great distinction during the Indian 
mutiny, ‘Neil’s Hluccaps’ and the ‘Old 
Toughs.’ as they were ealle<l, alwavs being 
to the fore. In the S. African War they 
were especially conspicuous at Wagon 
Hill, near Ladysmith: indeed it was 
la-rgely in commemoratioTi of tlu‘ bravery 
of the D. F. and other Irish regiments in 
the S. African War that the Irish Guards 
were raised. During the I'irst World 
War the i-ogiment i-aised 11 battailous, 
which served in France, I'landors, 
Gallipoli, Egypt, and Palestine. 

Dubois, Eugene (1858-1941), Dutch 
surgeon, discoverer of the skull of Pithe¬ 
canthropus ereetus (q.v.) in Java, 1891. 

Dubois, Guillaume (lO.'iO-n'ill), Fr. 
cardinal and stattiSTnan, b. Brive, Limou¬ 
sin. In 1687 ho was appointed tutor to 
the young duke of (Chartres (afterwards 
regent duke of Orleans), and managed to 
win royal favour by arranging a inai^hxge 
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in 1692 between bis pupU and Madomoi- 
HoUe do lUoia, the loflrltimlsod daiigrhtei* of 
Louis XIV. He became an arabae. In 
London, and on bis return (1701) secre¬ 
tary to bis former pupil, and councillor of 
state (171T)). Hy tlds time be had aenuired 
tremcTuloiiH influence over the regent, and 
practically held tlie reins of power in his 
own hands. 1). reversed Louis XIV’s 
policy of friendship with Spain. He 
negotiated the Triple and Quadruple 
Alliances (1717, 171 A) and forc^od Philip 
V of Spain to disinias Alhoroni. D. 
secured for hitnself the archbishopric of 
Carnbri (1719) and was made a cardinal 
in 1721. See. life by L. Wiosener, 1891, 
and E. nourgeoi^^, Le Scrrrt au Regent ct 
la polifi^fiie de liultnift, 1909. 

Dubois, Paul (1829-190.'>), Fr. sculptor, 
first studied law, then entered Tonssaint’s 
studio in 18/»l>. ‘Saint Jean Enfant,* 

1860, ‘Saint Jean-Haptiste’ (bronze), 
1863, and ‘Narcisse on Hain,’ 1867, 
were among bis earlier works. ‘Le 
Ohantenr florentin,’ exldbited 1865, 
‘Lc Connfd-abie do M<)ntmorcncy,* 1886, 
and tlK? oquesirian statue ‘ Joanne d’Arc,* 
189r>, arc some of bis finest productions. 
The beniitifiil ‘Tombeaii dn (l<^n6ral 
Lamoriciere ’ in .Varitejs Cathedral is one 
of ids best-known works. .After 1873 I>. 
bceaine known as a portrait-painter, * Mes 
Enfants’ being exhibit'd in 1876. He 
painted in Hennor’s manner, and prf>ducod 
busts of Henner, Dr. Parrot, IJaudry, and 
others. 

Dubois, Theodore (1837-1924), Fr. 
composer, studied at the Paris Couserva- 
toire, winning th<^ (Jmnd Prix de 1 tome in 

1861. Ho was choir-master of the church of 
St Clotildo 1863 -6H, then at the Madeleine, 
of which he becanie organist in 1877. He 
b('(*am(' prof, of iiarmony at the Con¬ 
servatoire, 1871: prof, of composition, 
1891: and director, in succession to 
Anihroiso Thomas, 1890. Ho uTote 
extensively for tlic church, the stage and 
the cojKJcrt-roojn. 

Dubois, (dty of (fiearfield co., Pennsyl¬ 
vania, IT.S.A.' It is an important inanuf. 
tn, with iron works, machine shops, arid 
coal mines. Pop. 1J 

Du Bois-Reymond, Emil (1818-96), 
OfT. pliysiologist and scicTitiflc historian, 
studied at Ibirlin and Bonn. He waa 
prof, at the London Iloyal Institntii for 
3 years, with Faradey as ids patron, and 
snoceeded Miillej' in th<? eiiair of physiology 
at Berlin, 1858. His researches in animal 
electricity and the functions of the nerves 
are especially fatuous, and he may be said 
to have cretited experimental physiology. 
Among his works are: (/a/crsM^7twjmen 
iiber HeHsc?i.e R/eldrisitdt, 1848-81, uher 
tirrisrhe /fcireirawf;. 1851, Oher dieilrenzen 
des Naturerkennena, 1872, and Varleaunm’n 
uhe.r (lie f*hiff>ik dm arganiachen Stoff- 
we^haela, 1900. See T. W. Englomann, 
GeddrJdviarede, 1898, 

Dubrdka, or DoubrAka, station of Fr. 
Guinea, \V. Africa, under direct Fr. gov. 
since 1882. It inis mucli trade with the 
interior, and good colTee plaTitatioiis. 

Dubrioius, St, aee Dvfiiki. 

Dubrovnik (It. Ragusa), tn in Croatia, 
Yugoslavia, on tiio Adriatic, at the foot of 


Mt SrdJ. It is said to have been founded 
In the 7th cent. Tn the Middle Ages It 
became an independent rep., and » 
great commercial city rivalling Venice. 
Later it was the centre of Serbo-Croat 
culture (aee V'ucjorlwia, SerbO’CrnnRan 
Literature). Incorporated by Napoleon 
Into his new prov. of Illyria (<pv.), it 
passed to Austria after the Congress of 
VicTiria (q.v.) in 1814, and to Yugoslavia 
after the First World War. D. is a very 
picturesque tn; its anct ramparts remain, 
and it is overlooked by sev. fortresses. 
There is a 17th cent, cathedral, and there 
are many anct chm'ches, 2 palaces, a 16th 
cent. custom-houRe. and a 15th cent, clock- 
tower. 5 m. S E. of the tn is the seaside vil, 
of i^avtat on the site of the Rotu. city of 
Epidaurus. D. is the most pf)pnlar 
resort on the Dalmatian coast, uf»d hae 
mannfs. of textiles, leather-goods, and 
liqueurs. Pop. 19,190. See Auoosv. 

Dubuque, city, cap. of D. co., Iowa, 
U.S.A., port on Mississippi R. opposite 
Illinois-Wisconsin state lino and 170 rn. 
WNW. of Chicago. It is a rail and 
higljway centre, and has had a city 
maniiger since 1920. The oldest scttlo- 
nient in Iowa (1833), and formerly a bad 
and zinc mining C/Ontro, I), has limestone 
quarries, railway shops, shipyards, and 
meat-packing plants, and mannfs. trao* 
tors, machinery, and radio parts. It is 
the seat of Loras (‘ollege, Clarke College, 
the Uriiv. of l).,and Wartburg Theological 
Seminary. Also of interest, are D. Art 
Association and St Raphael’s Cathedral. 
Pop. 49.700. 

Du Cange, Charles Dufresne, Sieur 
( 1610 - 88 ), Fr. scholar and historian, 
5. Amiens, oduc. at the Jesuit College 
there, biter studying law at Orleans. His 
most famous work is bis Lat. glossary, 
1678, wliich was followed by a Ok glossary, 
1688. He also ed. the works of scv. Byzan¬ 
tine historians. Other works include 
lliat'dre (k I'etnrnre de Cojiataniinople sous 
h'S empereurs fraru^ais. 1657, and Histaria 
Ruznn t ina , 1680. 

Ducat, gold coin, wliicb came into cur¬ 
rency about AD 1100, and sooths to have 
been named from a word in the inscription 
which the Apulian coins of 1140 bore; 
‘Sit tibi, Christo, datus (jiiom tu regis, 
isto duoatus’ (Christ, thou rulest tills 
duchv: to thee b»' it dedicated!). The 
1). which V'cTilcc struck in 1280-4 later 
became knowiT us the zecchino or sequin. 
Introduced in the 14t1i cent, to llimgary 
and Bohemia, and adopted in 1559 by 
the imperial diet of Germany into the 
monetary system of the emphxT, its 
currency later extended all over W. 
Europe. The value was about Us. hi., but 
ILs varied In weight and amonut of alloy. 
It. silver D.s wore worth 3.«, id. 

Duccio di Buoninsegna (active 1278, 
(1. 1319) ft. painter, was Uic first of the 
vSienese painters to abandon the Byznntine 
style of painting, and may ju.sDv 1)6 
remvrded as the founder of the Siuiose 
sfJiool. It was ho who began the d(‘cora- 
tion of the pavement of the Riencse cathe¬ 
dral \rith figures in marble inlay In 
‘chiaroscuro’ (q.v.), and the famous altar- 
piece he executed for this oathodr^ 
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between 1308 and 1311 is the only un¬ 
questioned work of his still remaining. 
Painted on both sides, tills huge picture 
(J 4 ft by 7 ft) represents on the one face 
the Virgin and Child, and on the other 
27 episodes from tlie life of Christ. The 
fine ‘ Transflguraition ’ in the National 
Gallery may be part of the predella. D. 
worlced also for cliurches in Florence, Pisa, 
Lucca, and Pistoja, painting often on gold 
CTOund. The ‘ liucielJai Madonna,’ in Santa 
Maria Novella, Floi'onco, is probably his. 
He ranks as one of the most important 
forerimners of the great Italians. 

Du Chaiilu, Paul Belioni (1835-1903), 
Africa explorer and author, b. at St 
Petersburg; of Fr. Huguenot parentage, 
educ. in I’aris. He early went to the 
Gabun country, Africa, where his father 
was a trader. After spending some years 
in America, ho undertook a botanic and 
zoologic expedition to the Ogow6 basin 
(1855-9). His descriptions of the Abongo 
pygmies and gorillas (of wiiiob he was the 
first to secure specimens) of the interior in 
Explornftons and Adnentures in Ef/imbtrial 
Africa. 1801, were discredited by many 
os mere exaggerations. Later investiga¬ 
tions, however, proved the truth of his 
natural hist, discoveries. In 1863-5 he 
visited Ashango Land, and the Ngunye 
Falls, the resulting work being A Jimmey 
to Ashanyo Land, 18(}7. D. (\ explored 
N. Europe (1872-3), and travelled in 
Ilussia (1898-1902), Other works arc 
Unit in the JnngU, 1809, 'I'he Country of 
the Dwarfs, 1870, The Land of the Mid¬ 
night Sun, 1881. 'J'he Viking Age, 1889, 
and Ivor the Viking, 1893, are atttmipts 
at proving the Scandlnnvian origin of the 
Brit.; his last work was The [Vorld of the 
Great Forest, 1900. 

Duohango, Gaspard (1602-1750), Fr. 
etcher and engiaver, b. Paris. Ho was a 
pupil of .Jean Audrau, and became one of 
the most noted engravers of his period. 
The ‘lo,’ * Danafi,’ and ‘Leda of (Jorreg- 
gio ’ are 3 of his most celebrated works. 

Duohenne, Guillaume Benjamin Amand 
(1806-75), Fr. neurologist, />. Boulogne. 
He studied medicine in I’aris and, after 
qualifying In 1831, returned to practise in 
Boulogne. He lived in Paris from 1844 
until ids death; he never sought a hospital 
or teaclilng appointment, preferring to 
visit various hospitals from day to day, 
thus acquiring a considerable experience, 
especially of nervous disoasos. He 
became interested in elcctrophysiology 
and in his hLertrisation JjH'alisde, 1855, 
classified tlie electrophysiology of the 
muscular system. A further monumental 
work on this subject was Physiologie dts 
Moueenxenis, 1867. He was the first to 
employ faradic currents in tlie treatment 
of nervous diseases and was the creator of 
electrodiagnosis and electrotherapy. He 
described several types ot paralysis and 
muscular atrophy, to some of which his 
name has been attached. His M6canimtie 
de la Dhysionomie tlum-nine, 1862, an 
electniphysiological analysis of facial 
expression, is one of the greatest contri¬ 
butions to the study of physiognomy. An 
Eng. trans. of selections from his works, 
1883, includes a life. 


Duchesne, Pdre, see Hubert, Jacques 

buchov (Ger. Dux), Czechoslovak tn in 
the region of tlsti nad Labem (q.v.). It is 
at the foot of the Erzgebirge (q.v.), and 
manufs. glass and porcelain. There are 
lignite mines near. Pop. 8300. 

Duchy of Lancaster, see Lancaster, 
House and Duchy op. 

Duois, Jean Francois (1733-1816), Fr. 
dramatic poet. He is chiefly noted for his 
adaptations of Shakespeare, which, how¬ 
ever, were based on already existing 
translations, and altered to suit the taste 
of the time. Ho succeeded Voltaire in the 
Fr. Academy in 1779. His collected works 
appeared in 1827. *SVe ,1. J. Jusserand, 
Shakespeare en France, 1898. 

Duck, name given to birds of the family 
Anutidae. which contains also both swans 



DUCKS 


From top downwards: Mallard. Javaiu'se 
penguin duck, Australian rriiisU duck, 
Cliinese mandarin duck. 


and geese; it should properly he applied 
to the female, the male bird being a drake, 
but it is frequently used to include both 
sexes. The species are aquatic and liave 
short webbed feet and scaly levs; the hill 
is broad, depressed and rttui ded at the 
tip. 'rtiere is a great variety exhibited in 
the coloration of tlie 50 odd species, and 
many are very liandsome birds. 4’hey 
inhabit N. regions of the world, and as 
tliey fro(iiicnt Jakes and seas tlieir li k 
consistH of such CTeatures as fish, frogs, 
and worms. A. plaiyrhipichos, the wild 1>. 
or mallard, is the species from which all 
domesticated D.s liavo taken their origin. 

For domestic use see PuULiTiY; and 
artieJes on dififerent species. 

Duck-billed Platypus, Duck Mole, Orni- 
thorhynehus parado.ms, Australian mam¬ 
mal which, with the 2 spiny ant-eutei's, 
forms the primitive gi'oup, Monotromata 
(q.v.). Except for the fat;t that the young 
are produced from eggs, and for the flat 
heak-like mouth, D. P. bears no resoml)- 
lance to a bird. It lives In long burrows 
on the hanks of rivs. I'lie eggs a»*e In id 
2 at a time in a small chamber at the end 
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of the burrows. These eggs have a uon- 
oalcaroous sholh but like those of birds 
and otJier egg-laying vertebrates have a 
yolk. The young hatch very soon (about 
8-10 days) after the eggs are laid, and are 
at first naked and blind. At the age of 5 
months the young are weaned. In an 
early stiige, the short fleshy bills are 
provided with teeth; these are lost os 
the animal matures, and hard horny 
patches developing in each jaw take their 
place. 1’lie oval, flattened body becomes 
clotliod with fur, which is well adapted to 
an a(iuatic existence, and tlie feet are 
webbed. The fore-limbs are provided 
with r> powerful claws with which the 
animal burrows. The broad, flat tail is 
short, and the total length of the body is 
about 20 in. A horny spur on the hind 
foot, which is able to inflict a poisonous 
wound, otjcurs only in the male. 

Ducking-stool, strongly made wooden 
arm-c-hair, fixed to the end of a long 
wooden beam, in which olfenders, such as 
scolding wives, shrews, and sometimes 
quarrelsome married conplcs, wei'e seated, 
fastened in by iron bands, and immersed 
in water, the beam being placed at the 
edge of tlie pond or* riv. and working on 
the see-saw principle. In many (lists, 
dishoru'st hakor.s and brewer's wore pun¬ 
ished by this ducking system. 'I'lic 
earli(\st ripcord of It is at the beginning of 
the 17th cent., and it was in use in Eng¬ 
land as late as the Ihth cent., the last 
r(‘corclo(l cases being a Mrs Gamble at 
Plymouth in 1808, Jemny Pipes, 1809, and 
Sarah Loeke, 1817, of Leominster, tliougli 
the last’s seiitrmce could not be carTiod out 
as there vras no w’uter in the pond at the 
time. 

Duckweed, Duck*s Meat, family Lem- 
nacoao, a genus of small floating aiiuatic 
weeds, found on stagnant water, of which 
L. qihba, Gibbous I)., L. pnlurrhiza. 
Great 1)., L.irUnlra^Jvy D., and L. minor, 
common I)., are found in Britairr. 

Duckworth, Sir John Thomas (1748- 
1817), adm., served in N. Aincr‘i(!a, and 
the W. Indies. In 1794 ho won dis¬ 
tinction in Howe’s great victory over the 
Fr. off llshant. In 1800 he became rear- 
adm.; commander-in-chief at Jamaica, 
1802. I), defeated the Fr. off St Domingo, 
1806. Ho was sent to dictate ternrs to the 
Porto, 1807, and falling in Ids mission 
I’etreated from the 'rurks, forcing the 
passage of the Dai'danelles. J'>oin 1810 
to 1813 he was grrvernor of Newfoundland; 
he was knighted in 1813. 

Duclaux, Agnes Mary Frances, 
Robinson (18.')7-1944), poetess and novelist, 
b. Leamington. She maiTied Prof. James 
Darmestetor, and, after his death, Ih-of. 
Duclaux, 1901. Her works include: The 
Vrowned Hippolytns of Kuripides: with 
New Poerris, 1881; Life of Emily Bronte, 
1883; An Italian Garden: A Book of 
Songs, 1880; Collected Poem^, 1902: The 
Return to Nature, 1904; Life of jSm,ile 
nurlavx, 1907; The French Ideal, 1911; 
Madame de Sdvign^, 1914; A Short History 
of France., 1918; Life of Victor Hugo, 
1920; La, Pe.ns6e de Robert Brouming, 
1922; Life of Racine, 1925; and A Portrait 
of Pascal, 1927. 


Duolos. Chmrles Pinot (1704-1772), Fr. 
author, o. Dinan, Brittany, sent at an 
early age to study at Paris. He began by 
writing short stories and novels, e.g. Mm.c 
de Luz, 1741, and (.onfrssions du comte 
de . . ., 1742. His first pub. of Importance 
was his Uistoire de Lmtis XI, 1745, and this 
was followed by ConsuUrafitms mir les 
nweurs de ce siAcle, 1751. He became a 
member of the Fr. Academy at the early 
ago of 43, and succeeded Voltaire as 
historiogi'aphor of France. In the same 
year (1755) he was appointed permanent 
secretary of the Academy. See li. 
Lebourgo, Durlos, 1902. 

Ductility, property of some metals, such 
as gold, silver, copper, iron, etc., which 
renders them capable of being extended 
by hammering or drawing, without break¬ 
ing. Glass also possesses the property 
when in a semi-molten state, and quartz, 
when in an intensely hot state, can he 
drawn out into such thin fibres as to be 
almost invisible to the naked eye. Wollas¬ 
ton showed that by forming a platinum 
core inside a silver wire, afterwards 
drawing out the silver wire, he could, by 
dissolving the silver coating, obtain a fln(3r 
platinum wire than lie could otherwise 
liave done by drawing out the platinum 
directly. The wire was so fine that it 
could only be seen when an electric 
curr<3nt was sent through it and made it 
glow. 

Ductless, or Endocrine, Glands. Tlie 
function of a gland is the fl(3cretion of an 
individual product or products, which in 
many cases passes by means of a duct in¬ 
to a body cavity or to the surface; in 
the case of the D. G., however, the seciv- 
tion passes into the blood by means of 
capillaries or lymphatic vessels. The 
secredions of the D. G.s are known as 
hormones (q.v.) and their function is to 
bring about specific changes in distant cells 
and organs. Thus the adrcno-corticotro- 
phlc hormone secreted by the pituitary 
gland (q.v.) influences the activity of 
the adrenal cortex (see Swuauksal). 
Examples of D. G.s are the thyroid, 
parathyroid, thymus, spleen, and adrenals. 
Their function is described under the 
approjiriate headings. See also Bio- 

PHEMIvSTUV. 

Duddington, par., vil. and loch in 
Midlothian, Scotland. D. was the II.Q. 
of Prince (’harles before the battle 
of Prestonpans; it has a 12th cent. 
Norman church, wliere Sir Walter Scott 
was an elder. The loch, a well-known 
bird sanctuary, lies at the base of Arthur’s 
Sent (q.v.). P(q>. of par. 6000. 

Duddon, riv. of England, which rises 
in the Wrynose, on the borders of Cumber¬ 
land and Lancs. At Broughton it 
Avidens out into an estuary of over 2 m. 
wide, eveutuully losing itself in the Irish 
Sea. Salmon and trout are found above 
the mouth. 

Duden. Konrad (1829-1911), Oer. lexi- 
c(jgraj)her. He advocated a unified Ger. 
orthography, and compiled the Recht- 
schreibung d€r Bvchdrvckereicn deutscfwr 
Sprache, 1903, and Orthographische^ W’dr- 
terbuch der deutschen Sjrrache. These 2 
eds. were later combined under the title of 
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liecht^chrnbuna der Svr<Khe und 

der Fremdwdner, 1915. D.’a ortho- 
frraplitoal work wa« soon in common use 
in Germamf:, AtislHa, and Switzerland. 
From 1929 ,Onward8 tlie dictionary wa« 
referred to aO Der prosne Duden, and 
many eds. liave been pub. 

Dudevant* Madame, see Sand, Qeorgk. 

l^pdinka, tn in the Krasnoyarsk kray 
(Siberia), caj). of the Taymyr (n.v.) 
National Dist., and a rlv. port on the 
Yenteey 250 n). from its mouth, acces¬ 
sible to sea vessels. Tt servos »18 the port 
of Noril’sk ((i.v.) industrial area. 

Dudintsev, Vladimir Dmitriyevioh 
(1918- ), Russian author. He received 
lejjal tralnintf. He fouurht in the Second 
World V\’ar aiid was severely wounded, 
then worked as public prosecutor at a 
military court and as industrial correspon¬ 
dent of n r»ewBpaT>er. His first literary 
altenjpts were influenced by Proust and 
Joyce. In 1950-5 ho wrote his famous 
novel Not by Ureod Alone (Eng", trails, by 
Edith Hone, 1057), a severe and morolless 
exposure of the Soviet social and political 
system and a hint to tlie ‘Idealists,’ who 
are shovm to be struggling against it in 
various spheres of life, to band together 
and to concentrate on the political side. 
The pub. of the novel in 1950 was en- 
tliusitistically welcomed by the intellectual 
oiiponents of the regime as a revival of 
Critical Realism in Russian literature, 
and it was a major factor of widespread 
.•iitudent uni*est. 

Dudley, Dud (1599-1684), iron-maBter, 
the originator of tlie use of pit coal for 
fuel in place of wood, which caused a 
profound change in the methods of Iron¬ 
founding. 

Dudley, Sir Edmund, sec EMf*80N, 
Sir RirHARD. 

Dudley, Sir Henry Bate (1745-1824), 
earlier Bate, Eng. dramatist and jour¬ 
nalist, b. Fenny OompUin, Warwickshire. 
Cn completing his education he took 
orders and succeeded his father in the 
living of N. Fambridgo. He was one of 
tlie first editoi*8 of the Morning 
estab. in 1772, his contributions frequently 
leading him into quarrels, and earning 
for him the nickname of the ‘ Fighting 
I'arsori.’ He wrote 8 plays, including the 
farce High Life Below Stairs. D. also 
founded and ed. The English Chronical^ 
1779, and the Morning Herald and Daily 
Advertiser, 1780, Ho was made a 
baronet in 181.3. 

Dudley, John, see Northumberland, 
Dukeh of. 

Dudley, Robert, see Leicester, Earl of. 

Dudley, Thomas (1576-1653), colonial 

f 'overnor of Massachusetts, h. Northamp- 
on, England. In 1630 he sailed to 
America, with Governor John Winthrop 
to settle in New England, D. himself being 
appointed deputy-governor, D. had great 
influence in Massachusetts, and was 
governor 4 times; ho was one of the 
earliest promoUn’s of Harvard College. 
He had little mligious tolerance, being a 
stem Puritan. For an account of his 
Amer. voyage see A. Young, Chronicles of 
Massachusetts Bay, 1846. His son, Joseph 
Dudley (1647-1720), colonial governor of 


Massachusetts, was h. in Koxbiiri^ 
Massachusetts, and graduated at Harvard 
College, 1665, He was sent to London to 
prevent the revocation of the Charter of 
Massachusetts by Charles 11. il e secretly 
used his influence against his mission, to 
his own advancement. His whole rule 
was unpopular and his actions dis¬ 
honourable. 

Dudley, municipal co. and pari. bor. (D. 
with Stourbridge), 9 m. NW. of lUnnlng- 
ham, in a detached part of Worcester¬ 
shire. Abundance of coal, ironstone, 
limestone, and refrjiotory clay made D. of 
Industrial importance from medieval 
times. Coal-mining existed in ad P272, 
while tlie hand-wronght nail trade fl. in 
the early 16th cent., and D. lias long been 
an important centre for coal-mining 
and iron-8molting; heavy engiuoeririg and 
glass- and brick-making have developed 
more recently. To-day mining iuis ceased 
and the largest industries are clothing 
rnaiinf. and light engineering. 1). has a 
CO. cricket ground and a famous zoo, 
hoiisetd among tiie ruins and iii the grounds 
of the llth-cent. castle. Near by are the 
remains of a I2th-ccnt. priory. I), has 
technical and teiichera’ training colleges, 
and a ttnecivic centre. Pop. (1954) 65.239. 

Dudley Limestone, see Wen lock Beds. 

Dudok, Willem Marinus (1884- ), 
Dutch architect, b. Amsterdam. H.l.B.A. 
Royal Gold Medallist, 1935. Tn 1915 
he was appointed director of works at 
Hilversum, where he designed the tn hall 
H938-51) and other buildings wliloh have 
greatly influenced European architecture. 
Other works Include the Bljenkorf Store at 
Rotterdam, 1929 -30; the Dutch llost dat 
the Cit6 Universitiiire, Paris, 1927-8; 
sev. housing schemes; and many Indus¬ 
trial and commercial buihliiigs. 

Dudweiler, tn of the Saarland, on the 
Snl/, 5 m. NE. of Saarbriic.ken ((|.v.). It 
is a coal-irdning centre, and hits rnarmfs. 
of electrical and precision e(|ulpmont. 
Pop. 26,100. 

Duel and Duelling (Lat. duellum, from 
dun, two), in modern signillcance an 
arranged combat between 2 persons to 
avenge an insult, a rellection upon the 
honour, or to settle matters of private 
dispute for which the law provides no 
remedy or such as is not deemed satis¬ 
factory. The person aggri wed is the 
challenger, and the proliminai'ios and all 
tlie arrangements of the combat are settled 
by the ‘seconds,’ the suiipoiters of each 
pa,rty. The choice of weu.poris lies with 
the clialleugod party. The coiYihat of 2 
single persons to decide grtait •piestious 
datets biick to prehistoric times; tie* tales 
of Hector and AohjUes, of Djivid and 
Golhith, Indicated the practice, but the 
D. proper must bo traced to a Toutotiio 
institution, the judicial oornbat of ‘wager 
of battle, ’ a form of legal trial of questions 
in dispute, wTiich wjis rogarrled as an 
appeal to God to decide the justice of the 
quarrel or dispute. The custom sriread 
over NW. Europe and in 516 the Bur¬ 
gundian king (jundobald legjilised the 
judicial D. D. was condemned by Pope 
Nicholas I (858-67) and by many suc¬ 
ceeding popes. The judicial combat 
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was formally abolisftod by Act of Parlta-1 Rome. Prom 1440 to his death be wfw 


mcnt only in 1818, after the ease of 
Timmton V. Aahford. In 1386 a judicial 
combat in the presence of Cho-rles VI of 
France between one Jacques Iie^fri8 and 
Joan Caron apfe led to the defeat of the 
former and the subsequent discovery of 
the real guilty party, a blow to the popular 
belief in the justice of the D. from which 
it did not recover. 1). ttnis came to its 
present form as a means of settling private 
quarrels, especially am<mg the gently born 
or the military classes; it was most 
prevalent in Franco, especially from the 
time of Francis I. It had grown to such 
an extent, and so many men of noble birth 
were slain, that In 1626 Richelieu con¬ 
fiscated the property of duellists and 
banished them from Franco. Stronger 
measures were required, and beheading was 
resorted to. In Groat Britain, I), did not 
become fashionable till the Restoration. 
The fatal 11. between Lord Mohun and the 
duke of Hamilton is familiar from Thack¬ 
eray’s Henr}/ Ktnmnid. In the eyes of the 
law, a challenge to a D. is a, breotjh of the 
peace, a fatal result Is a homicide, wl^etiier 
mnrder or manslaughter, and the seconds 
ar*e accessories. Many historic D.s have 
been fought, iis those between Pitt and 
Tierney, Canning and Lord Oastlereagh, 
O’Connell and D’Fst^rre, the duke of 
Wellington and Lord Winchilaea. In 1840 
Lord Cardigan wounded C’apt. Tackett, 
was tried by the House of Lords, and 
acquitted. At the present day D. still 
occurs in France, but rarely with fatal or 
sc'rious results. In pre-war Germany, 
apart from the fencing bents (Mensur) of 
the various student corps or clubs at the 
univs., the I), was of groat iini>ortance 
for Tuilitary ofttcers. Though D.s were for¬ 
bidden by law, an officer who refused a 
challenge, after a decision of a court of 
honour, must still fight or leave the army. 
St'fi oJso Fkvcixg. i^ee M. Sutcliffe, 'J'he 
PrarMve, ProceediTim^ Lav^es of 

Arm/js. 1593: F. llacon. The Charge 
touching Diiela, 1614: J. nookburn. 
Hist or g and Kxaminaiiim of Dwis, 1677, 
1720: S. Stanton, The Principles of 
Duelling: with Pules, 1790; A. F. Sieve- 
king, ‘Fencing and Duelling,’ iu iShake- 
speore's Pngiand, 1916. 

Duero, see Doituo. 

Duet (from It. duetto, and Ijat. duo, two). 
In music, denotes a composition designed 
for 2 singers or 2 players whose parts are 
of equal importance. Instrumental D.s 
may be written for similar or different 
instruments; vocal D.s for voices of equal 
or different pitch. 

Dufaure, Jules Armand Stanislaus 

(1798-1881), Ft. statesman, b. Sanjon. 
tinder Guizot ho became councillor of 
state (1836) and minister of public works 
(1839). Later, he waa minister of the 
Ulterior and minister of justice, In 1876 
he became premier, but his policy ran 
oounU^r to that of the senate and the 
president. He resigned, but was again 
premier 1877-9. 

Dufay, Guillaume (c. 1400-74), P'lem. 
composer of church music. He lea,nit 
music as a chorister at Cambral Cathedral, 
and btKiamo a singer in the I*a.pal Choir in 


probably more or lees continually attached 
to the cathedral of Cambrai, where he d. 

Duff, Alexander William George, see 
Fife, Duke of. 

Duff, John Wight (1866-1914), olossical 
scholar, b. Dundee. From 1891-93 he 
was assistant prof, of Greek at Aberdeen, 
and from 1893-8 prof, of classics and Eng. 
at Newcastle. Ho pub. A TAterarg 
History of Rome, 1909, 1927; JVriters of 
Rome, 1923; Minor ImUh Poets (with 
A. M. Duff), 1934; and Roman Satire:Its 
Outlook on Social TAfe, 1936; besidos 
various articles in jours, and magazines on 
Gk travel, trans. from Lat., etc. 

Duff Cooper, see Norwich, Viscount. 

\Duff, or Wilson, Islands, group of 11 
small is. In the Pacific Ocean, lying to the 
NF. of Santa Cruz. 

Duffel, tn in the prov. of Antwerp, 
Belgium, on the R. Ndthe. Pop. 13,000. 

Dufferin, Helen Selina, Lady (1807-67), 
song-writer, granddaughter of Sheridan 
the dramatist. In 1813 she was taken by 
her parents to the Capo of Good Hope, but 
returned to England on her father’s death 
in 1817. In 1825 she married Commander 
Blackwood, who succeeded os Barnh 
Dufferin in 1839. After his death 2 years 
later she accompanied her son, the 
marquis of Dufferin and Ava, on his 
travels. In 1862 she manned George 
Hay, earl of Gifford, on his death-bed. 
In 1863, after a trip up the Nile, she 
viTote Lispings from Low Latitudes, Her 
songs, iru'lnding the famous ‘Lament 
of the Irish Emigrant,’ were pub. iu 
1894. 

Dufferin and Ava, Frederick Temple 
Hamilton-Temple Blackwood, 1st Marquis 

of (1826-1902), diplomat, b. Floretico and 
educ. at Eton ana Christchuroh, Oxford. 
Tn 1860 he was appointed Brit, commis¬ 
sioner in Syria, whore his ability and 
judgment were mimily recognised. From 
1872 to 1878 w«s deputy governor-gormral 
of Canada, and in 1879 became BHt. ambas. 
at St Petersburg, afterwards filling the 
same position at Constantinople, Rome, 
and Paris. From 1884 to 1888 ho was 
viceroy of India. Tn 1897 he w'aa induced 
by Whitaker Wright to accept the (Chair¬ 
manship of the London and Globe P'inanoe 
Corporation, and its subsequent financial 
collapse, for which he was not responsible, 
and the death of his eldest son in the S. 
African war embittered his last years. 
See life by Sir A. Lyall, 1905. 

DuRleld, small tn and par. in Derby¬ 
shire, England, 5 m. NW. of Derby, 
situated on the R. Derwent. Pop. 3000. 

Dufftown, vil. in Banffshire, Scotland, 
founded by James Duff, carl of Fife, in 
1817. It is a popular resort for invalids, 
and has whisky distilleries and limeworks. 
Pop. 1600. 

Duffy, Sir Charles Gavan (1816-1903) 
at an early aj?e drifted into journalism. 
Going to Dublin to study for the Bar, he 
founded in 1842 the Nation, which from 
the first beoamo the organ of Voimg Ire¬ 
land (q.v.). In season and out D. therein 
demanded the cleavage of the Union, and 
sought to band his countrymen together 
to re-68tab., by force if necessary, the 
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Irish Parliament. For preaching open 
rebellion J). was arrested in 1848, but the 

1 m*ie8 disagreeing, he was discharged, 
le revived the newspaper after his 
release, but the cause of Irish unity at 
that tune seeming hopeless, in 1855 he 
abandoned the struggle. He went to 
Australia, entered the Victorian Parlia- 
uiept, and after holding minor offices, in 
1871 became prime minister for a short 
time, and later speaker of the House of 
Assembly. Ho wrote sev. books on 
Ireland, including Ball (id. Poetry of 
Ireland, 1843, and issued a vol. of 
interesting Conversations with Carlyle, 
1892. 

Dufour, Guillaume Henri (1787-1875), 
Swiss gen. and cartographer, b. Kon¬ 
stanz, who, after service in the Fr. Army, 
reorganised the Swiss Army, which he 
commanded in the war which broke out 
in 1847 between the Protestants and Horn. 
Catiiolics on the question of the suppres¬ 
sion of the Catholic Sonderbund. D. 
miickly brought hostilities to a close, 
thereby preventing the intervention of 
foreign powers; and his friendship and 
negotiations with Napoleon III were later 
instrumental in dispelling a threatened 
war with Prussia. In 1804 he presided 
over the international conferenc-t^ which 
framed the so-called Geneva convention 
as to the treatment of the wounded in 
time of war, etc. Hut the most important 
w’ork of his life was commenced in 1833, 
when the Diet commissioned him to 
supervise a trigonometrical survey of 
Switzerland, which he accomplished w’ith 
complete success at intervals between 
1842 and 1865. 

Dufourspitze, liighost peak of Monte 
Rosa gr oup on the Swiss-Tt. 8. border. It 
has an altitude of 15,217 ft, and was 
named after Gen. Dufour (q.v.). 

Dufr^noy, Pierre Armand Petit (1792- 
1857), Fr. mineralogist and geologist, 
became prof, of mineralog 5 >^ and director 
of the Tactile des Mines, and prof, of 
geology at the Kcole dos Fonts et 
Chau88(*es. In conjunction with Elie 
de Heanrnont, with wffiom he travelled 
through Frantic, England, and Spain, D. 
pub. Voyage inctalLurgique cn Angleterre, 
1827. 

Dufresne, Charles, se.e DtJ CAPfOE. 
Dufresnoy, Charles Alphonse (1611-66), 
Fr. historical painter and Avriter, b. Paris. 
He imitated Poussin and the It. masters, 
and he w^is a good colourist, but his name 
is mamly remembered in connection with 
his wTitings, the chief of w^hich, De arte 
graphica, a Lat. poem, a critical treatise 
on the practice of painting, had European 
renown. 

Dufy, Raoul (1877-1953), Fr. painter 
and designer, b. Lo Havi'c, where he 
studied art. Cezanne, Matisse and the 
Cubists all influenced him, but he 
developed a free and personal way of 
painting which had groat chann and 
gaiety, his w^ork being inspired by sport, 
the theatre, regattas, and spectacles of 
various kinds. The Luxembourg ac¬ 
quired his ‘Paddock at Deauville’ in 1932. 
Ho also illustrated books, designed silks 
for Bianchini Ferior and a series of 


tapestries; also decorations for the 
Electricity Pavilion. Paris Exhibition, 
1937, and sev. stages settings. 

Dugdale, Sir William 0605-85), Garter 
King of Arms, at an early age showed a 
love for antiquarian research. Through 
friendly influences he was In 1638 ap¬ 
pointed a Pursuivant-Extraordinary, and 
in the following year Rouge Oroix 
Pursuivant writh rooms in the Heralds’ 
College and a salary of £200 a year. 
During the Civil vvar he went from library 
to library quietly amasvsing material for 
the Important works upon which he was 
engaged, viz. the Monastu'on Anglieanum, 
the 1st vol. of which appeared in 1655, and 
the 3rd and last 18 yeai-s later; The 
Antiquities of IVarwlvkshire, 1656; and 
The Baronage of England, 1675-6. D. Ls 
not alw'ays to be relied upon for accuracy, 
but ho rendered learned and valuable 
service to students of anti(iuity. His 
autobiography was first puh. in 1713, but 
the ed. to consult is that of 1827 (ed. by 
W. Hamper), to which Ls added his diary 
and correspondence. 

Dugong, or Halicore, genus of the mam¬ 
malian order Sirenia, or sea-cows. The 
few species are aquatic, usually marine, 
and in diet they are herl)ivf)rous; the 
existing forms are found iri the Red Sea, 
Indian Ocean, and near Australia. They 
boar some reseniblanct^ to whales, e.g. in 
the notched tail and reduced nasal bones, 
lack of posterior limbs, and in the short 
neck, but in most of their <iharacteristic8 
they are quite unlike tliese mammals. 
The D. attains a lefigth of 8 ft. and it is 
said to have originated the idea of the 
mermaid, for the female has 2 mammae, 
holds its young to its brotvst by means of 
one of its nailless flippers, and often raises 
its bead out of the water. The teeth of 
tliis animal are 5 or 6 molars on ofich jaw, 
2 incisors on the U{)p6r and 4 on the lower 
jaw. D.s differ from the other Sirenian, 
the manatee, in having the tail shaped 
like a whale’s flukes and the jaws turned 
downwards to house a pair of tusks. 

Duguay-Trouin, Ren6 (1673 1736), Fr. 
sea-captain, b. St Malo. Originally in¬ 
tended for the Church, ho abandoned the 
idea, and went to sea in 1689 on the out¬ 
break of the war with England and Hol¬ 
land. He displayed groat courage and 
made brilliant captures of Eng. and 
Dutch ships. In 1697 he entered the 
Fr. Navy us commander, distinguishing 
himself in the war of the 8p. Succession, 
ids most famous action being the capture 
of Rio de Janeiro in 1711. Ho subso- 
quontly served with the army, attaining 
the rank of lieutenant-general. 

Du Guesclin, Bertrand, see Guksolin. 

Duhamel, Georges (1884- ), Fr. novel¬ 
ist, b. Paris, lie began his literary 
career as poet, essayist, and dramatist. 
Ho qualified its a doctor of medicine, and 
served in the First World War as a sur¬ 
geon; the extremes of physical and 
mental suffering he witnessed lout him 
added force as a writer anguished war 
books, passionately advocating the rights 
and majesty of the Individual soul, his 
CivUisation, pub. in 1918, gaining for him 
the Prix Goncourt. But it is his later 
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novels that have won most reoogrnitlon. 
The cycle lie ei aventurea de Sfdnvin (5 
vols.), 1920-32, Eng:, trans. under the title 
of Salarht, 1936, are profound studies of n 
man who is the idealist in every man, and 
\v1h) tries to live up to a worthy philosophy 
of life and fails. His 10 vol. ma8terpie<*e, 
(^hrnniqvp des Pnuffuier, 1933-43, presents 
human beinprs, not as they try and fail to 
he, but Jis they jictually are, drawn with a 
reaJisni tempered by sensibility, humour, 
and sympathetic understandinjf. The 
' Pasquier Chronicles' were trana. into 
Knp:. by Beatrice do Holthoir. Later 
novels include Patrice Pdriot and Or}/ Out 
of the Depths. Ho became a member of 
the Fr. Academy (permanent secretary 
1943-6) and of the Academy of Medicine 
and president, of the Alliaiice Francaise. 
Other works include: l^s Plaisirs et les 
JfMT, 1922, a chunninff study of child¬ 
hood; JjC. Vopaae de Moscou, 1927; 
ScArics dc la J'i.c Future, 1930: numer<»us 
essays and 4 vols. of autobioKrapliy. See 
1>. Haurat, Modem French Literature, 
1946: A. Terisse, G. IhUinmet, 1951. 

Duikerbok, ('ephalophus, mentis of small 
African antelopes (q.v.) with crested 
heads, larpe muzzles, and sliort, conical 
horns in the males only. 

Duilius, Gaius, Born. pren. who de¬ 
feated a Carthaprinian fleet ofT Myhm in 
260 BC\ This was the first naval victory 
the Korns, had ever p:ained, and the 
memory of it was perpetuat(‘d by a 
column {('(tivwna rostrata) adorned with 
the beaks of the captured sliips. 

Duino, sec 'Piukste. 

Duirinish, par. in the NW. of the is. of 
Skye, in lnv(‘rTH‘H8-shire, Soothind, 18 m. 
lonpT by 15 m. wide, area 80,067 ae., pop, 
2600. Lady Granpre, a Jacobite heroine, 
was biuied near a {ullar called the Tryinpr 
Stone of Tnnnpan. Dunveiijan (^jistle is 
the seat of the Maclo(Hls of Maeleod. 
This par. was celebrated for its f)ipers. 
The hills called ‘Mimleud’s Taldcs’ rise 
from the peninsula of D. 

Duisburg (-Hamborn), Oer. tn In the 
fAind of N. Khine-Westphalia (q.v.), at 
the confluence of the Khino and tlic Ruhr 
((Pl.v.). Hamborn, a N. suburb, was 
incorporated witli D. in 1929. 1). is an 

anct tn, and in the Middle Agre.s belonged 
to the Hanseatic League (q.v.). It had a 
univ. 1655’ 1802. Two int<*resting old 
churches still remain, in one of which, the 
14th-eent. S<drainrkirche, is the tomb of 
Gerhard Mercator (q.v.), AfK^r the First 
World V\ ai* the tn wtis occupied by Fr. 
troops frrmi Mar. 1921 until Aug. 1925. 
During the Second World War great 
destruction wtts wrt)ught in the tn by 
bombing attacks on industrial plants, 
while tlie darruige sustained by the riv. 
docks and railway marshaUing yards 
airceU'd rail and riv. communications for 
hundreds of m. Amer. troops rejiched the 
suburbs on 30 Mar. 1945; when tlie tn fell, 
on 13 April, two-thirds of it wtis in ruins. 
Since the end of the war there has been a 
great deal of rticonstruction, and I), is 
again the largest hiland port in Europe: 
its harbour luis 30 basins and 25 m. of 
tluays. The tn is a groat centre of the 
iron and steel industry, and lias also 


copper, chemical, textile, and tobacco 
industries. Pop. 472,800. Ruhrort. 

Dukas, Paul (1865-1935), Fr. composer, 
b. and d. Paris, studied at the Consorva- 
toiro. He taught the orchestral class 
there in 1910-13 and was then appointed 
l)rof. of composition, teaching there and 
at the Ficole Normale de Mnsi(juo until 
his death. He wrote very little, com¬ 
posing slowly and with extreme care. 
His largest works are the opera Arinne ei 
Barbe-hleu^, 1907, the ballet La PAri, 
1012, a symphony in C major, 1896, and 
the most popular UAppreidi sorrier, 1897, 
a symphonic scherzo 0 !i Goethe’s poem. 

Duke (Lat. diix, a leader, Fr. dvr) first 
came into use as a formal title when Con¬ 
stantine railed military governors of 
pro vs. either counts or I>.s, to distinguish 
them from the administrators of justice 
and finance. Under the Franks the D.s, 
who often ruled sev. provs., became very 
powerful, while the counts, who had 
once been the most distinguished of 
the nrov. commanders, now became 
tlieir lieutenants. Tims the R. Frankish 
empire was split up into the dukedoms of 
Swabia, Saxoriy, Bavaria, Franconia, and 
Lorraine, and similarly ti»e W. into the 
dnehi(‘s of Aquitaine, Bnrsmndy. (Biseony, 
Normandy, and the Tie de PYanco. 
Although with the strengthening of 
nn>narehie8 the substantial powf'rs of the 
D.s waned, the latter still rank next to 
princes of royal blood. The Black 
l‘nnee was the first King. )>., being granted 
by his father the duchy of Cornwall, 13,37, 
whilst the 1st Scottish king to ciaifer the 
title was Robert ITT, who made his 2 sous 
I'.s of Rothesay and Albany respectively, 
1398. 

Duke of Albany's Regiment, see Sea- 
p’oimi Hkjhlaxdkrh. 

Duke of Cornwall's Light Infantry, The, 

fr»rnierly the 32nd and 46th Resgiments, 
uhich were linked together in 1881 to 
form the D. (’. L. T. The 3‘2nd was 
formed in 1702 Jis marines, and was pre¬ 
sent at the raptur(> of Gibraltar in 1704. 
.Served in Spain in 1705 und(M* Lords I'eter- 
l»orougli and Galway. Fought at Dot- 
tingen (1743) and Fontenoy (1745). 
Under Moore it fought at Corunna, and 
under Wellington during sev. batthis of 
the Peninsular campaign. For its dis¬ 
tinguished eondnet during tlu^ Indian 
Mutiny it was made into a Light infantry 
regiment. The 46th was raised in 1741, 
and served for many years in America, 
W. Indies, and India; in Oriineacampaign, 
Egyptian campaign of 1882, on Nile 
1884 -5, and in S. Africa 1899 -1902. Raised 
15 battalions for Fimt World War, which 
served in France, Flanders, Macedonia, 
Palestine, and Aden. In the Second 
World War the D. C. L. 1. took i>art in the 
battle of Normandy and other battles on 
the W. Front. Other nrdts fougnt on the 
It. front. It was especially prominent 
in the dour fighting for (»oeli and on the 
Rw^r riv. and other battles hj the advance 
tn the Rhine and beyond. The D. C. L. I. 
will be amalgamated with the Somerset 
Light Infantry, by 1959. 

Duke of Edinburgh's Regiment, see 
WiLTsniuK Regiment. 
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Duke of Wellington’s Regiment (West 
Riding), The, formerly 33rd and 76th 
Foot. Tl:ie 33rd was raised in 1702 and 
seryed in, various campatpns In Spain and 
fmnderS and at Dettingen. The future 
iitlKO of ’H^ellington commanded the regi¬ 
ment in 1704-/) and was later its colonel. 
It served under him at Waterloo. At lits 
death in 1852 the regiment was given the 
title ‘Duke of Wellington’s’ and granted 
his crest and motto as a badge. It also 
served in the Crimea. The 7r)th was 
raised in 1787 and served with great 
distinction in India, at Seringapatarn, 
AlJyghur, Ijeswarree. and Deig. Dater it 
went to the I’eninsula and afterwards to 
Canada. The regiments were linked in 
1881, and gained honours in the S. 
African War, 1899- 1902. Dnring the 
First World War 21 V)attalions were 
raised, which served in France, Flanders, 
Italy, Gallipoli, and Egypt. In the 
Second World War 1 battalion especially 
distinguished itself in the fight for Hill 
102, Just S. of Bristot, iTi the battle of 
Nonnandy (1944). I’lie 7th Battalion, as 
part of the 147th Brigade of tiio 49t.h 
Ten‘itorial Div., also diatiTiguished itself 
4n Normandy. Later the regiment fought 
4n the Nijmegen area. In the prewloos 
year the regimcTit added fresh laurels to 
its hist, by its part in the campaign of the 
First Army in 'rnnisia, notably in their 
gallant action at B.anana Ridge (20 Ar)ril). 
Other units of the regirnont fongiit in the 
Burmese campaigns. 

Duke of York’s Monument, cjrectod 
1830-3 by public subscription in memory 
of the 2nd son of George IT I (see YouK, 
Fueperick Au(^tT8TPs, Duke oe). It 
stands in Waterloo Place. Pall Mall, 
London, on the site of Carlton flonse, 
which had belonged to his brother 
George IV when Prince Regent. The 
column, 124 ft high, was designed liy 
Benjamin Wyatt, and tlie li-ft statue 
fiurmounting it is by Sir R. Vy'ostmacott. 

Duke of York’s Royal Military School, 
Dover, a hoarding school for tlie education 
of soldiers’ sons from age 9 to 18. 
Strength 450 boys, l^’onnded at (Jhelsea 
in 1801 by Frederick, duke of York 
G 763-1827), it was moved to Dover in 
1909. 

Duke of York’s Theatre, in St Martin's 
Lane, London, Ehigland. It was opened 
in 1892 as the ‘Trafalgar Square,’ but 
later received its present name. Among 
the more^ nf)tahle plays first staged here 
were Pinero’s Lettfr, Barrie’s Peter Pan 
and What Kwry Woman Knows \ Gals¬ 
worthy’s Jvsticc', the farce Brewster's 
Millions’, and the detective drama 
ArsMe TjUpin, 

Duke Town, ser. CauahaR. 

Duke University, institution for higher 
e<lucatlon at Durham, N. Carolina, 
U.S.A., founded in 1838 and known 
1859-1924 as THnity College, reorganised 
In 1924 as D. U. with an endowment from 
James B. Duke. It includes Trinity 
Oollege (for men), the w'onien’s college, a 
-college of entdneering, a graduate .school 
of arts and seienees, a divinity school, and 
eohools of law, medicine, nursing, and 
forestry. With a teachmg stall of 048 


there were 5000 students in 195.5. The 
libraries ooiitainod 1,100,000 vols. in 1954. 
Associated is the Duke l^niv. Press. 

Duker, Carl Andreas (1670-1752), Ger. 
classical scholar, studied under Peri?;onius 
at Franeker and subsequently brought 
out the ‘2nd ed. of PeriKonius’s Origines 
BabyJrmicne et Aegyptiame, 1736. D.’s 
maipinm opus was his ed. of Thucydides, 
1731. 

Dukeries, The, area in the N. of Sher¬ 
wood Forest (q.v.), Notts, England, mad« 
up of estates originally belonging to 4 
ducal families, t'OTUprising the parks of 
Wolbeck, Clumber (now National Trust 
property), Thoresby, and Worksop. 

Dukes, Ashley (1885 - ), dramatist and 
stage manager, h. Bridgwater, Somerset, 
son of a clergyman. Eclnc. at Manchester 
and Munich iJnivs., he became dramatic 
critic for various periodicals. During the 
First World War ho served with tlio 
Machine Gun Corps. In 1933 he became 
manager of the Mercury Theatre, London, 
and in 1937 was appointed prof, of drama 
of the Royal .Society of IJteratiire. 
Among his plays are The Man with a T^ad 
of Mischief, 1924 ; One, More Biver, 1927; 
Sveh Men are Dangerous, 1928: Maich- 
makers' 1930; and Hoy,se of 

Assignaiion, 1937. His books include 
Modern Dramatists, 1911; The Youngest 
Drama,, 1924; Drama, 1926; and an 
autobiography, The Scene is Changed, 
1943. 

Dukes, Sir Paul (1889- ), anliior and 
musician, b. Bridgwater, Somerset, brother 
of Ashley D. (q.v.). Educ. at Caterham 
School and Petrograd Conservatoire, he 
was head of the Brit. Intelligence .Service 
in Russia during the First World War. and 
was afterwards Times correspondent in E. 
Europe. In 1920 he was made a K.ILE. 
His pubs, include Bed. Dusk a,nd. the 
Morrow, 1922; The, Story of ‘.S’ T 2/1 1938; 

An PJpie. of the OesUtpo, 1940; Come 
Hammer, Come Sickle, 1947; and 77tc 
Unending Quest, 1950. 

Dukhobors, or Doukhobors, Russian 
Nonconformist sect, wliose name, meaning 
‘wrestlers witli (i.o. agahist) tlie Spirit,* 
was given to thorn l)y the Orthodox 
archbishop of Ekatineroshw in 1785. 
Their peculiar doctrines derive from 
Russian sectarian mysticism, heterodox 
Protestantism, and Kosicrucian Free¬ 
masonry. From 1755 to 1864 their leaders 
claimed to be reincaniation.s of Cihrist, 
whom they believe to liave been only an 
inspired man, whose su/Terings wore 
merely exemplary, jiot redemptive. They 
reject the Trinity, except as modal 
manifestations of the one deity, and 
attach little importance to the Bible, as 
corrupt, their own doctrines being en¬ 
shrined in their sectarian Psjilter. They 
deny the fall, original sin, and the need 
of grace and salvation. They believe in 
the pre-existence of the soul and In 
reincarnation. They are strict non- 
rosisters, do not believe in private 
property, and deny the right of the state 
to levy taxes, register births and mar- 
ritiges, or demand military service. Their 
heretical and anarchist views led Alex¬ 
ander 1 to banish thciu to Taurida, and 
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Nicholas T to Tratiscaucaaia (1840-50). 
There tliey came In contact with Count 
Ijeo Tolstoy, who had great Influenoo on 
their faith. In 1808 -9, helped by him 
and the Eng. Quakers, they migrated to 
Canada and were settled in Saskatchewan. 
Their anarchism led to frequent conflicts 
with the Canadian state. Their last 
leader, Peter Venigin, d. in 1938. In 
1940 they nimibored c. 17,000, and had 
fallen into 3 groups, the strict obsc^rvera, 
those inclined to merge Into Canadian 
I^rotestantisTn, and the near-Communist. 
See- »T. F. C. Wright, Slaoe liohu^ The. 
Storu of the /Hikhobnrs, 1940; S. Holsha- 
koff, ihtssin/n A^onron for nitty, 1950; The 
Doukhohors of JiriUsh Columbia, Brit. 
Columbia Cniv., 1950. 

Dukiniield, municipal bor. of Cheshire, 
England, 0 rn. E. of Manchester. It is 
situated in a manufacturing dist., with 
(cotton and calico printing works, iron 
foundries, and engineei'ing, brick and tile, 
and rope w’orks. Area 1723 ac.; pop. 
(1954) 18,445. 

Dulao, Edmund (1882-1953), illustrator, 
h. Toidouse. As ‘Edmond’ D. he was 
educ. at Toulouse Univ.: he studied law 
for 2 years, and drawing and pairitiiig at 
Toulouse art school, and in Paris. He 
illustrated hooks from 1905, and exhibited 
portraits at the Paris salon, 1904-5. In 
1912 he became ‘Edmund’ D., a natural¬ 
ised Brit, subject. In his illustrations 
he adapted and westernised the colour and 
spirit of P(?rsian art with conspicuous skill 
and suceofls. Illustrations pub. includi^ 
The Jironic Norele, 1905; Arabian Nights, 
1907; Shakespeare’s Ternpeei, 1908; 
Uifbdiyiii of Onuir Khayyam, 1909; The 
SleA'ping Be-attiy and other tales, 1910; 
Poe’s The Betts and other Poems, 1911: 
Edmund DniaEs Fairy Book, 1910; 
IJawl-horne’s Tanglemood Tates, 1918; 
weekly cartoons in 'khe Outlook, 1919; 
The Kingdom of the. Peart, 1920; Treasure 
Island, 1927; 'I'he Fairy Oartand, 1928: 
Qods and Mortals in Ijyee, 1930; and 
postage stamps for the Fr. ITovisional 
Cov., 1944. 

Dulcigno, sec UU’IXJ. 

Duloimor, one of the oldest inusicfil 
instruments, being found in Assyrian 
mural deeorations. The difl’orent notes 
are obtained by striking wires, stretched 
with tuning pegs across a horizontal 
sound-ehost, with 2 cork-lieaded hammers. 
Thfi Hungarian riwbaloni is an elaborate 
variant rd it, and it is, so far as the 
hammer principle is concerned, a fore¬ 
runner of the modern piano, 

Du Ligier de la Garde, Antoinette, see 
DESHOULlfilHES, MaDAMK. 

Otilken, Get*, tn in the iMnd of N. 
Rhine-Westphalia (q.v.), 20 m. W. of 
BiisseldorC (q.v.). It has raetallui’gical 
and other industries. Pop. 19,000. 

Dulles, John Foster (1888- ), Amer. 
statesman, b. Washington, D.C., and 
graduated from Prlnooton Univ., 1908; 
George Washington Univ., 1911. He also 
studied at the Sorbonne, Paris, 1908-9. 
D. was admitted to the New York Bar, 
1911. He was a member of the U.S.A. 
delegation to the San Francisco Confer¬ 
ence on World Organisation, 1945, and wtis 


one of the U.S.A. delegates to the U.N.^ 
1946, 1947, and 1950. He served in an 
advisory capacity to the secretary of state 
at various councils of foreigrr Tuinisters. 
As special reprosontatlve of the president, 
with the rank of ambas., he negotiated the 
.Jap. Peace Treaty, 1951. On Eisen¬ 
hower’s election, D. was appointed 
secretary of statfi in 1952. His attitude 
on far E. and middle E. affaii’s has 
clashed with that of Britain on sev. 
oc<;a,sioii.s. 

DUlmen, Gor. tn in the Land of N. 
Rhino-Wostphalia (q.v.), 47 m. NNE. of 
Diisseldorf (q.v.). It has anct fortiflea- 
tit)n8, and once belonged to the Hanseatio 
League (q.v.). There is an animal 
reserve in wliich live the last wild horses 
in Germany. Pop. 14,900. 

Dulong, Pierre Louis (1785- 1838), Fr. 
physicist and surgeon, b. Rouen, pujul of 
llertbollct and Thenard. Early dis¬ 
tinguished for the discovery of nitrogen- 
trichloHde, in the preparation of which 
he lost an eye and 2 tirigors. Collaborated 
witi) Berzelius in the synthesis of water by 
tlu' method of passing a current of dry 
hydrogen over red-hot copper oxide. 
Blit It Is ratlier os a physicist that he 
acquired fame, particularly by his 
experiments in the theory of heat, to 
which he ai>pliod himself constantly from 
1818. He also evolved the air manometer 
for measuring the density of gases and the 
catlictomcter for measuring small dif- 
feriHices of hwol. 

Dulse, popular name given to 2 species 
of edilile seaweed, Ulutdynw.nia paimatet 
and Ididaea edulis. 

Duluth, port city, cap. of St Louis co., 
Mimiesota, H.S.A., on rocky blutVs at W, 
end of Lake Superior, at moutli of St 
Louts R. Icebound 4 months in the 
year, it leoils in the shipment f)f iron ore, 
grain, flour, and dairy produr^ts. and 
mannfs. faini and telephone equipment, 
wood and metal products. It iias the 
commission form of gov. The oollegi' of 
St Scdiolastica and tlie D. branch of the 
univ. of Minnesota are hero. Other 
points of interest: 27-m. Skyline Parkway, 
Aerial Lift Bridge over I), ship canal, f). 
public libroj'y, I), playhouse, 1>. symphony* 
orchestra, children's museum and art 
centre. Pop. 104,500. 

Dulverton, par. and tn of W'. Somerset¬ 
shire, Eng., 21 m. W. of Taunton. It is a 
fishing and hunting resort, and is tlie 
H.Q. of the W. Somerset Yeomanry, 
Pop. 1500. 

Dulwich, residential suburb of London, 
and a pari. div.. forming the S. part of the 
bor, of Camberwell (q.v.). The mamir of 
I), once belonged to the abbey of Ber¬ 
mondsey, and was eventually acquired by 
Edward Alleyn, the founder of D. 
College (q.v.l. D. was a vil. until? 
developed in the 19th cent., and it still 
retains something of its former charseter. 
The Picture Gallery, a small but im¬ 
portant collection with a fine roT)re8enta- 
tion of the Dutch school, was orijdnally 
founded by Noel Desenfans, who be¬ 
queathed it to Sir Francis Bourgooia 
(q.v.); with additional pictures the latter 
bequeathed it to D. College. D. Park, a 
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fine open space, wsm presented to the 
public in 1890. Pop. 60,000. 

Dulwioh College, public school for boys, 
founded at Dulwich in 1619 by Edward 
Alleyn, the Elizabethan actor-manager, as 
Sie Oollero of (lod’s Gift. The foundation 
was ori^nally for a master, a warden, 
4 fellows, 12 poor scholars, and 12 alms- 
people. In 1857 the college was recon¬ 
stituted by a special act of parliament, 
and formed into D. C. and Alleyn’s 
School (also in Dulwich). 

Duma (Russian ‘deliberation’), name of 
various representative assemblies in pre- 
Soviet Russia, such as the lioyara* D. (see 
Boyars), the tn councils, and tlie State 
I). The latter was estab. by the 1906 
Constitution as a lower house of the 
legislature (the upper being the State 
council, which had existed since the early 
19th cent.). All property-owners and 
taxpayers were enfranchised, and except 
in the 5 largest rdties elections were iti- 
direct, through electoral colleges based on 
social classes. Ministers were not re¬ 
sponsible to the 1)., though thc 5 ’' could be 
(lucstioned by its inejobers. The D. 
could initiate legislation iind no law could 
become effective unless passed by the D. 
and the States council, and signfxl by the 
emiieror. There wore 4 D.s l)otween 190G 
and 1917. I'ho first 2 had largo radical 
anti-gov. inajorities and were 8|)oedily 
dissolved; a change in the electoral law 
ensured that the next 2 had right-wing 
majorities. Althougli imperfect from the 
point of view of democratic re^qnirenients 
and effe<5tivencsH, towards tl»o end of the 
period the D. was developing into a 
properly working i)urliamciitary institu¬ 
tion. i;f)oii the abdication of Nicholas II 
in Feb. 1917 the provisional committee 
set up by the 1>. entrusted Prince L'vov 
(q.v.) with tlie formation of a provisional 
gov. (q.v.). NVe U. Pares, liiiHHia ami 
Reform, 1907: -S. N. Harper, The New 
Elerforal l^iio for the Russian Duinxi, 
Chicago, 1908; W. F. Dodd, Modern 
Constitutions, vol. 2, 1909; A. Levin, 
The Second Duma, New Haven, 1940. 

Dumaguete, cap. tn of the prov. of 
Negros Oriental, is. of Negros, Philippine 
Is., on the Taffori Strait. It lies in a fer¬ 
tile agric. dist., and is an important com¬ 
mercial centre and the scat of Silliman 
Univ. It exports copra, lioinp, and 
sugar. Pop. 24,838. 

Dumangas, city iii the prov. of Iloilo, 
Panay, Philippine Is. It produces rice. 
Pop. 22,336. 

Dumanjug, tn in the prov. of Cobfi, is. 
of Cobd, I’hilippine Is., on the \V. coast on 
Taffon Strait. It grows coconuts and 
corn. Pop. 19,030. 

Dumas, Alexandre, pdre (1803-70), 
Fr. novelist and playwright, b. Villors- 
Cotterets, son of Gen. D., a Creole; ho 
lost his father when he was only 4 years of 
fige and. for a time, led a chequered life, 
until, goaded by poverty, he went to Paris 
to seek his fortune. Later, while serving 
os a clerk to the Due d’Orloans, he devoted 
his leisure to play-writing. His success 
was Immediate, for the vaudeville. La 
Chasse et t'armmr, which he wrote iu col¬ 
laboration with 2 friends, was produced at 


the Ambigu Comique iu fcbe autumn of 
1825. Thus encouraged he composed 
plays, writing comedy, drama, tragedy, in 
prose and iu verse, with equal facility, 
until the production of Madame de 
Chamblny in 1868. Some of the plays 
wore good; others were absurdly bombas¬ 
tic; some, sucii txs Kenn, 1838, frankly 
(and unconsciously) ridiculous; but what¬ 
ever their merits or demerits, the author’s 
knowledge of the stage was generally 
equal to making them successful for the 
moment. It is, however, not D. the play- 
^vrlght who is now remembered, but D. the 
novelist. In tic.tion his first effort was 
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Saurenirs d'Anthony, 1835, a collection of 
. short stories; this was followed by Isabel 
de RarUre, and AcU, 1839. The most 
famous of all his books is the Mo^isifue- 
taircs series —Les Tnns Mousquetaircs (8 
vols.), 1841, Vinyt A ns npr^s (10 vols.), 
184.5, Le Vicomte de liragelonne (26 vols.), 
1848-50. The 2 other priii. series arc: 
(1) Joseph Balsam/), 1846-8, Ac (Joliier de 
la Heine., 1850, Ange Pitou, 1853, La 
Comte^se de Chamy, 1853-5; (2) La Reine 
Margot, 1845, La Danie. d.e Monsoreau, 
1846, Les Qu/irante-Cinq, 1848. Le Cmnte 
de Monte Crista appeared in 12 vols. in 
1845. In the novels mentionf'id D. is at 
his best, fxs Trois Mousquetaircs is one 
of the world’s masterpieces. Its faults 
are obvious, but are of little Importance in 
face of the overpowering merits of the 
book. The weaknesses of exaggeration, 
bombast, historical blunders are out¬ 
weighed by the wonderful high spirits, the 
miraculous adventures, hair-breadth es¬ 
capes, splendid fights, indomitable cour¬ 
age, continued resourcefulness of tlie 
heroes of D. D’Artagnan, Athos, Porthos, 
and Aramis, Milady, Chicot, and the rest 
have taken their place in the world’s 
literary portrait gallery. D. was epic in 
his writings. He conceived largely, and 
executed his conception on the grand 
.scale. JIo lots his characters reveal 
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themselves as the story proceeds, never 
halting to indulge in psychological studies. 
Yet these arc living human beings, not 
only the outstanding llgures on the vast 
canvases, but those who occupy minor 
positions. 1). was unhappy in his 
marriage and wasted all liis fortune in 
gross extravagance. He d. at l*uy, near 
Dieppe, broken in healtli and impaired in 
intellect, ministered to by his son and 
daugliter. T). wrote his own Mhu- 
oircs as far as 1832 (22 vols., 1852-4), but 
they cannot be regarded as a very trust¬ 
worthy guide. His complete dramatic 
works were pub. in 5 vols. in 1874. tiee 
J. Lucas-Dubreton, La vie d'A. Dumas, 
pire, 1928; H. Gorman, Tkc JncredLbLe 
Marquis, 1929; J. Charpentier, Ale.xaruire 
Dumas, 1947; A Craig Hell, Alexundre 
Dumas, 1950. 

Dumas, Alexandre, fils (1824-95), Fr. 
dramatist and playwright, natural son r)f 
A. D., pdro. ills whole career presents 
a strange contrast to that of Ids father, 
and the same may he said of his literary 
pj oductions. lie shows, afUir the prelimin¬ 
ary period in which he sowed his wild 
oats, a moral force and earnestness that 
make his i)lays almost social sermons, 
liis true literary experience licgins with 
the pub. of La. Dame aux ('am6hns\\\ 1848. 
Not only does this novel treat the common 
romantu^ thoiuo (as in Victor lingo’s 
Marion Dvlormi ) of the c<»urtesan broiight 
hack to virtue hy hoiitst love, it also 
furnislics s<unc autohiogi'ai)hical notes. 
His HU(5(5oeding novels, though all readable, 
are ijommonplacc. I'he dramatisations of 
La. Dame a ax ('am ('lias and Diane de 
Lys, first played in 1852 and 1853 respec¬ 
tively, mark an epoc!> in Ids own career 
and in that of the Fr. stage. Hencefor¬ 
ward, though h(5 did not give up the novel, 
his best work was given to the drama, and 
ids success was great. Almost all his 17 
plays are masterpieces of cofistruction and 
style. Each of them on its appearance 
gave rise to lively discussion, which he 
trouts in his cclebniled i)rcfaceH. In Le 
Demi-M(mde, 1855, ho treats the social 
(luestion arising from tl )0 existence in 
society of this class. He strikes the same 
ruite of warning to tlie youth of France in 
the plays J/ .imi des Fcmmvs, La Princcsse 
(Icoryes, J/PjlratKiere, and otiier reforms in 
the social or legal si)ljere are also advo¬ 
cated in Le Fils Na.lvrel, 1858, and (’w 
Fire Frodique, 1859. In 1874 he was 
made a mend)er of the Institute. Other 
important plays include: La Question 
d"argent, 1857; Lcs Idies dc Madame 
Auhray, 1867; Vne VisUe dc uoces, 1871; 
Denise, 1885. See Noel, Les Idi s 
soeiahs dans le Thidlre de. lhJ7nas fils, 
1912; P. Lainy, Le The(Ure. dx Dumas fils, 
1928. 

Dumas, Jean Baptiste Andr6 (1800-84), 
Fr. chemist, b. Alals, studied ohern. in 
Genova, and was carrying on original re¬ 
search before he was 21. In 1823 he 
migi'ated to Paris. In 1824 he founded 
the .inn ales d(8 Sciences Xaturelles, 
Under the Second Empire he served for a 
time as master of the mint (1868). His 
idea of substitution (metalepsis), which ho 
supported by proving the similarity iu 


properties between Jicetio acid and 
trichloracetic acid (where chlorine has 
replaced the original hydrogen), assisted 
largely in the correction of the atomic 
theory, whilst he also discovered in¬ 
genious methods of ascertaining tlio 
amount of nitrogen in organic compounds, 
and of estimating the (ionsitiee of gaaes. 
His works include TraiU de chimie 

a. ppliqui, aux arts, 1828; lA’Qons sur la 
p'lilosophie chimique, 1883; and Fssai dx 
8tati(fue rhimique des Hres orqaniais, 1845. 

Du Maurier, Daphne (1907- ), novelist, 

b. London. A daughter of Sir (Jerald du 
M. (q.v.), she wrote his life in Gerald, 
1934, and a record of 3 generations in The 
du Alauriers, 1937. In 1932 she married 
Lt.-Gnl. F. A. M. Browning, D.S.O., who 
became coTnptrollor of Princess Elizabeth’s 
houRohold. Her novels include The 
Loviny Spirit, 1931 ; I'll Sever lie Young 
Again, 1932; 'Vhe. J Progress of Julius, 1933; 
Jamaica Inn, 1936; liebicra, 1938; 
Frenchman's i'rcek, 1942; Hungry Hill, 
1043; The King's General, 1946; My 
Causin Rachel, 1951; Mary Ann, 1954; 
HTid Scapegoat, 1957. The Apple Tree, 
1952, is a book of short stmies. 

Du Maurier, George Louis Palmella 
Busson (1834-96). artist and writer, b. 
Paris, was the son of a Fr. i.migri and an 
Eng. mother. After studying cliom. at 
Univ. (kdlege, London, and art in Paris 
and Antwerp, where he lost tlie siglit of one 
eye, he settled in London iu I860, liis 
drawings appeared in ()n<‘e a Week and 
( ornhHl Magazine, but it is tis a Punch 
artist that he lives. In its pages he drew 
pretty women, spiuce nurse-maids, happy 
cliildren, and proud fathers just as they 
ought to appear in ‘good society,’ but lie 
also satiriseil alike the Victorian Philistine 
(‘Sir Gorgius Midas') and the devotees of 
the Aesthetic craze. His novels, iu- 
cludiiig Trilby, 1894, and The Martian, 
1897, share the charm and wit of his 
illustration. Trilby, Ids most fam»)U8 
work, was based on his experiences at 
Gleyre’s art school in Paris, 1856-7, where 
he was tlie friend of Ihiyntor and Wliistler. 
See T. Anustrong, Rrininiscences of du 
Maurier, 1912; Daphne du M., The du 
Mauriers, 1937. 

Du Maurier, Sir Gerald (1873-1934), 
ac’tor-manager, knighted in 1922, was the 
younger son of George du M. He made 
Ills stage d<M)ut at the (iarrick Theatre, 
1894, and was in Barrie’s 7'hf Admirable 
f riehton, 1002. He was the original Capt. 
Hook in Peter Pan, 1904. Gther suc¬ 
cesses were in Raffles, 1906; Rulldof/ 
Draminofui, 1921; Behold we. Live, 1932. 
Films: Escape, 1931; I was a Spy, 1933; 
i^'aiherinc the Gnat, 19.34. He was actor- 
manager at Wyndham’s ’fheatre for many 
years. 

Dumb Cane, or Dieffenbachia seguine, 
genus Arairax', The plant oconrs in 
tropical America, and has an acrid juice, 
which causes dumbness in one who chews 
the stem. The natives made use of this 
in the torturing of slaves. 

Dumbarton, burgh and co. tn of Dun¬ 
bartonshire, Scotland, on the H. Leven 
near its confluence with the (‘lyde, 144 m. 
NW. of Glasgow. Formerly the cap. of 
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Strathclyde, it w«s named Dwnhreaiam 
fort of the Unions) by the Gaels. The 
ortress nnd ca^-itle on the basaltic Hock of 
D. (240 ft) are rich in historical interest. 
Wm WalJtu'e w»ih confined within Its walls 
in 130A. and in loTi it was captured, 
after a brilliant assault, by fVawford for 
King? .lames. After fly debank it is by 
far the most important shipluiildinK 
centre in the co., and there aie also 
extensive enp:ineeiinpr w’orks, brass and 
iron foundri<*s, an airrraft factory, and a 
modern distillery. Pop. *23.700. 

Dumbarton Oaks Conversations. C. 
on world orgranisation betw’C'en Britain, 
U.S.A., Bussia, and (!hina, at Dumbarton 
Oaks near WasbinKton, from ‘21 Augr. to 
7 Oct. 1944. The outcome of these talks 
was ajrreement on tentative proT)osalH 
for the estab. of a ffeneral international 
or{?a.nisatioTi. under tijc title of the 
United Nations, which should serve as 
a basis of discussion at a future full 
U.N. conference. It was also agreed that 
the charter of this orjaranisation (‘ U.N.O.*) 
should provide for the purposes, prin¬ 
ciples, tnenibcrship, and prin. orgyans of the 
orj^anisation. Tl>ese purposes were, pri¬ 
marily, to maintain international peace 
and socui'ity and to take effective measures 
for the prevention and removal of threats 
to the peace and tiie suppression of acts 
of aprgrression or c»th<n' breaclies of the 
peace, and to bring about by peaceful 
means settlement of international dispuB^'s 
which migld. lead to a breach of tiie peace. 
These purposes, and tlie principles on 
which the organisation was to be based, 
are 1 ‘eproduccd in the charter adopted at 
the San Francisco Oonfereiiee («i.v.) held 
in June 194,"». The 1). O. talks were pnh. 
as Umd fiAtiO (ll.M.S.O.), 194 4. 

Dumbartonshire, Dunuahtoksiiiuk. 

Dumbness. Bv the anct.K ]». was 
thought to be, not the natural result of 
deafness, Imt tlic eonwHiuenee of some 
brain trouble, or incapacity of the vocal 
organs, and by some was imagined to be 
possession i)y an evil spirit. I’edro Ponce 
de Loon (I r)‘2b-S4). a Spaniard, was Ujc 
first instnictor of the deaf and dumb, 
teaching many of them to speak, read, and 
write. There ni’e 3 prin. methods in the 
instruction of tlie deaf and dumb: tiic 
oral, the sign and manual, and tiie com¬ 
bined Ttjcthod. Tlie oral method instructs 
by and through speech; tiio pupils learn 
to pronounce tlie elemental sounds of the 
language, and to read from the lips. Tlie 
2na method is by a language of signs, and 
the 3rd comiiines speech, lip-reading, 
writing, and signs. See also Dicaf and 
Ditmb. 

Dum-Dum, or Dam-Dam, tn of W. 
Bengal state. India, 7 m. from Calcntta. 
It was tiio fr.(). of the Bengal artillery 
from 1 783 to 18r)3, and Is reputed to be the 
place of origin of tlie soft-nosed bullets 
called after it. The cantonment is now' 
laigely derelict. It is the site of the 
aerodrome for f 'alcutta. 

Dumfries, burgh and co. tn of Dum¬ 
friesshire. Scotland, on both banks of the 
R. Nith, 33 in. N\V. of Carlisle, formed by 
the amalgamation of 2 tns., D. and Max- 
welltown, in 1929. Two foot and 2 traffic 


bridges span the riv.; the tst stone foot¬ 
bridge (c. 1425) probably replaced a 

wooden bridge built in 1280. The site of 
the Franciscan monastei'y wdicre Bruoe 
slew the Bed f'^orayn is now partly built 
on: at (.^astledykes a stone marks the site 
of the old castle of D. wiiich Bruoe 
caritured after the Red Ooinyn’s doatJi. 
Greyfriars Church stands on the site of 
the "old castle of tlie Majrwclls. S\V. of 
D. is ‘^wectiieart Abbev, whose last alibot, 
Gilbert Brown, is believed to liave l>een 
the original of Scott’s The Ahfml. The 
abbey was founded in 1275 by Dcvorgilla, 
w'bo with her Imsband also f<»u tided 
Balliol College, Oxford. Here in 1300 
Fdward T received the papal ini 11 ordering 
him to cease the opiircssion of Scothind. 
At the County and Commercial iIntel is 
tlie room w'here T^rinco tOiarles ICfhvard 
iield a !ov6o in 1745. Six m. N. of tiie tn 
is Fllisland Farm, occupied by Burns from 
1788 to 1791; he then moved to D. wdiore 
he (1. in 179fi. His body lies under the 
mausoleum in 8t Michael’s olmrciiyard. 
Tiiere are relics of Biirns, Cj>rl>'k‘, and 
j8r.ott in the Burgh Mustuim. Burns 
Ilouse. Bole i’the Wa’Inn,and (dove Inn. 
The Midsteeple in High Street, ouce the 
court house, is the place of tiio trial of 
KtHe Deans, described in The Heart of 
Mifllothian. Near by is a statue of Henry 
Duncan, founder of savings hanks. 
.1. M. Barrie w'as edne. for sonu^ years at 
the academy here, and some of the 
imaginative games that lu^ played and 
directed in tli<^ neigh bombood were 
reflected later on in tiie legend of Heter 
Pan. There are important cjittle rnrkts, 
nnd maniifs. iMclude ardil nibiier, 

agrie. machinory, and hosiery. Pop. 
20,300. 

Dumfriesshire, border co. of Scotland, 
bounded on tiie N. by tiie cos. of lainark, 
l»eebles, and .Selkirk; on tlie K. by Box- 
luirgh; on the S. and SE. b.\ Cundierland 
and the Solway Firth; and on the W. l>y 
Kirkcudbright and Ayr. There are 
numerous traces of early Brit, settlements, 
and of the Rom. occupation, Inchiding 
Rom. foitifloations at Birrens. At Buth- 
welJ is preserved a remarkable 7th-cent, 
cross. Tiie co. has associuUons with 
Burns and Carlyle. The N. of the co. is 
highland, including White (bomhe (2095 
ft) and the Lowtiier Hills (2377 ft). The 
valleys of the 3 prin. rivs., the Nith, 
Amuin, and Esk, divide the co., flowing 
from N. to 8. In the N. lies Loch '^kerw 
(1750 ft above sea-level), giving rise to the 
beautiful waterfall called Grev Mnre’s 
Tail. Raihvays ascend Nithsdale and 
Annandale, and Kskdaie as far as T.ang- 
holtn. Cattle nnd sheep rearing aivt the 
chief occupations; hosiery marmf. and 
woollen milling are also carried on. 
Dumfriw Is the co. tn: Annan, Langholm, 
Lochmabeii, Lockerbie, Moffat, and 
Sanquhar a.re other burghs. 'Phe co. 
returns 1 member to l^arliament. Area 
1073 sq. m.; pop. 85,000. 

Diimichen, Johannes (1833-91), Ger. 
Egyptologist. His series of learned W'orks 
(»n Egypt, Including Oeonrnohisrhe In- 
S'-hriftenn aJiHrivptisch^r Denlcmfiler, 1805-85, 
was the fruit of extensive travel and 
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oriiflnal reaearclj, especially into luBorip- 
tions. 

Dumnonii, se^ Damnonii. 

Dumont, Alberto Santos*, see Santos- 
Dumont. 

Dumont, Francois: 1. (1688-172f») Fr. 
sculptor, b. Paris and d. Lillo. He Btudied 
under hie father, and first gained distinc¬ 
tion with a fiffhro of David, and of a Titan. 
He afterwards executed a number of 
monuments and works for churches, aiid 
d. as the result of a fail while erecting the 
tomb of the duke of Meluu. His son 
Edm6 executed the woll-kJU)wn statue of 
Milon of t'nttona testing his strength, 
which is in the Louvre. 

Other members of this artist fiunily 
were Edm^’s Jacques Kd,m4 />. (1701-- 
1844) and grandson, Augustin Alexan'lcr 
D. (1801-84). -SVr O. Vattier, Inc 
FamiUe d'Artistes, 1890. 

2. (171 -1851) Fr. miniaturc-])aintf’(r. 
Executed portraits of Louis XVI and liis 
queen, and Tharlcs X. Many of his best 
works are in the Louyre. 

Dumont, Pierre Etienne Louis (1759— 
1829), Fr. writer. IDs Souvenirs sur 
Mirabenu, 1882, is of intci-cHt, both 
because the author was a pers<tnal friend 
of the Fr. Btat.eHinan-~he is said to liave 
composed some of MirabC'au’s speeclios— 
and because It gives the impression 
which the Fr. Revolution made upoti a 
dW^eniing eye-witness. See ,T. Martin, 
l^iicnue Jhjtnymt, 1759-1H2U, 1942. 

Dumont d'Llrville, Jules Sebastian Cesar 
(1790-1842), Fr. navigator, b. ('ond<^s-sur- 
Noiroau, was an accomplished linguist and 
student of entomology and botany. It 
was he who discovered and recognised the 
priceless Venus do Milo. The liud oc- 
ciuTod during a hydrographic survey of 
the Mediterranean in 1820, In 1830 he 
wtis in chaigo of the ship which took 
(Charles X to England. In 1838 he sailed 
for the Antarctic and discovered .loinville 
Is., Louis Philippe La,nd (now Trinity 
laminsula), and later (1840) Terre Ad61ie. 
The narrative and scientific results of his 
voyage of 1837- 40 were pub. in 23 vols. of 
text and 7 atlases as Voungc au Pole sud et 
do,vs rOcAanic, Parts, 1851-4. See Pal.- 
letiv de la Sor. de Geoqr., Vol. 19, 1843. 

Dumouriez, Charles Francois (1739- 
1823), Fr. gen., b. Ckunhrai. In 1757 he 
entered the Fr. Army and fought under 
ins father, a (iommissaiT royal, during the 
Seven Years War. He wjis afterwards 
sent as au envoy to J^)land and Sweden, 
but while engaged in (lie latter country he 
fell into disgnicio, and, being recalled, was 
imprisoned in the Pastille. <.)n the suc¬ 
cession of Louis XVI he was released, and 
was soon made commandant of Cher- 
boui g, wh(‘re ho did much to improve the 
naval administration. On the outbreak 
of the revolution ho took the popular side, 
ultimately becoming connected with the 
Oirondins. by whose influence he was made 
minister of foreign alTairs. He I’esigned 
this post to receive command of the army 
in the N., and carried on a successful cam¬ 
paign against the duke of llruuswick. It 
was by his exertions that tlie latter wtis 
defeated at the battle of Valmy, and 
Franco was saved from the dangers of in- 


vtision. Later in the same year ho pressed 
into the Austrian Netherlands and won 
the victory of Jemappes. In 1793 his 
career of conquest ciime to an end. He 
had attempted to make arrangements for 
the restoration of the monarchy, and he 
was charged with treason. Four com- 
inlssioiiers were sent to arrest him. but he 
traiitured them and took refuge with the 
Austrians. He was not able to remain 
there long, and wandered throughout 
Europe with a price on his head, settlii^ 
finally in England, where he assisted in 
t)>o preparation of plans for the defence 
of the country against Napoleon. Of h^ 
numerous pubs, the moat important is liis 
M4-moires, 179(). 



liKNEUAL DUMUritlK/i 


Dumping. In its restricted business 
meaning D. refers to the method of dis¬ 
posing f>f superfluous sto(;k at c*. low price 
where its sak^ will not affect the regular 
business. Hut in its wider economic 
nuuming it demotes the export sale of a 
commodity at a price lower than that in 
the domestic mrkt. It became prominent 
in the 19th oent. Cartels or trusts used 
D. to kill competition. Hut it is a com¬ 
mon complaint of industries fiunng com- 
potitif)n from imT)ortod goods that the 
imports are being sold ‘below cost'; this 
charge is as diltlcult to ostahlisli as it is to 
refute, bcenusc* ii- is difllcult Ut lay down 
what the level of costs arc that should be 
covered by the prices. Jjaws imposing 
additional duties on <himped goods have 
boon passed in Canada, in the Union of 
y. Africa, in U.S.A., (jireat Hritaln, 
Australia, and New Zealand. 

Dun, a fortress or fortified hill, often 
appears as an ©loinent in Celtic place 
names, one of the most famous being 
Dumbarton, originally Dun Hretoii, l.e. 
the fortress of the Britons, which was the 
caT». of ytrathclyde, the Bi‘it. or Celtic 
part of a,net Scotland. Other simllair 
formations are Dunbar, Dunforrallne, 
Dumfries, and Dundalk. 

Dun, Oxbird, or Calidris aipina, spoeie9 
of Charadriidan which inhabits the N. 
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parts of both the Old and the New World, 
and freauentH flat coasts and tidal rivs. of 
Brit/idn. The colours of this sand piper are 
reddish blmik, white, and fipTiy, and both 
bill and feet are black; in winter the 
pinning is gvoy and wiiite. In habit it is 
greffarioiiH. 

Dun Laoffhaire (formerly Kingrstown), 
tn, bor., and scjiport of Dublin eo.. Hep. 
of Ireland, situated on Dublin Hay, (> m. 
from the city. It is the mail-packet 
station for communication with Holyhead, 
and has ti, royal harbour, which may be 
entered by vesstds drawing 24 ft at any 
state of the tide. 1). L. is a popular 
iioliday resort, vvitli 3 yacht clubs; it is 
also a fishing centre. I*op. (of bor.) 
47,90.3. 

Duna^ sfe Da.vube. 

Dtiiia, ,src Dviva. 

Diinaburg, see DAU<jiAVi'ir>!. 

Dunafdldv4r, tn of Hungary, in Toliia, 
CO., on tiic Danube (q.v.), 2H m, NNE. of 
Szekszard iq.v.). Tt is a riv. port and 
mrkt tn, and has hemi>, flax, and llsbing 
industrit^K. The insurgents were in con¬ 
trol of the tn during the anti-Russian 
risings of Oot.-Nov. lO^O. Pop. 11,500. 

Dunajec-San, Battles of. The R.s I). 
and S. both run N. fnjm tiie Carpathians 
in Galicia. During the PTrst World War 
their direction, and the fact that Tarnow 
is 8ituat(Hl on tlie former and Przomysl 


Dunbar, Earls of. Cospatrick was 
created 1st earl of 1). by his kinsman, 
Malcolm III, and in 1072 revived fnm 
him the grant of the tn of D. with the 
surrounding lands of L(»thian. 

Patrick (l2Si-l 3(>8), 1 0th carl, sheltered 
Edward II in 1.314 after the battle of 
Haimockburn at D. (’astle. He married 
'Black Agnes,’ the sister of the Randolph 
who led the centre of the fioottisb forces 
at that battle. ‘Black Agnes’ lieraolf is 
famous for her defence of D. (-astle against 
the Eng. under Salisbury in 1337, when she 
successfully held the castle for .5 months. 

Gcnrqe, the Pith earl, wa.s deprived of 
his title and estates by .Tamos I of Scotland 
in 1434. In 1 ()().'» the title was revived in 
favour of George, .3rd son of Alexander 
Home of Manderston. 

Dunbar, William (c. I4f>0-r. 1520), great¬ 
est of the old Scottish poets, is generally 
supposed to have been born in E. Tjotbian 
an<l edne. at St And»*ewa. Practically 
nothing is known of his early life, and 
little of his later. He early entered the 
order of tiie Friars Mitior (Franciscan), 
but gave this up in disgust. Thereafter 
ho appears to have been employed by 
.Tames J V in some court and fiolitical 
business. His cldef poems are The 
Thrissil and the Hois (The Thistle and the 
Rose), in which ho celebrates James’s 
marriage with Margaret Tudor (1503); 


on the lattei*, brought them into promin¬ 
ence. In thedr advance tiie Russians 
swept over tiiese ureas in Sept. 1914, and 
reached ’Parriow. The fact that the Rus¬ 
sians had been reinforcing their (Car¬ 
pathian front at the expense of the Tar¬ 
now area decided the C'entral Powers to 
attempt a break-tlirough at thut place, 
whi<;h, Tiad it succeeded, would have 
‘rolled up’ the Rus.siaii forces on tlio Car¬ 
pathians. 3’iie (iermans withdrew a 
number of divs. from the W. front, and 
these, together witli an Austro-Hungarian 
force, the wlmle under the command of 
Gen. von Mackerisen, were concentrated 
in Galicia for the operation. The attack 
opened on 2 May 1915, and, owing to the 
intense preparatory bomljardment, the 
Russians gave way almost f>An;rywdiere, 
and the lower Diinajec was crossed during 
the same day. Tlie tactii!.al combinations 
of their opponents were too much for the 
Russians. Tarnow was evacuated on 
5 May, after a desperate struggle. The 
Russians were attacked again on S May, 
and by the night of 12 May the Central 
T^owers were tlirinitening their positions on 
the San, particularly Przomysl. ITy 
24 May ti»e struggle for tlie fortress had 
begun, and by tlie first week of June they 
were foreed biuik from the San. 

Dunant, Jean Henri (1828-J910), Swiss 
philanthropist. See Red Cud.sh. For his 
biography see E. ITai t, Man Porn io Live, 
1953. 

Dunash bon Labarat (930-70), Jewish 
poet and granimarian, h. Bagdad. Not 
only was he one of the first to ti'oat gram¬ 
mar scientifically, but he also wrote the 
earliest known specimen of metre in the 
Jewish language, his verso being an 
imitation of the Arabic. 

Dunbar, Agnes, see Blac;k A(iNEK. 


The Dance of the Serin Dridiff Synvis, an 
allegory, before 1508; The Gnldni Tnrqe, 
1508, another allegory; and A^arious lyrics 
of which the most notable is (r. 1507) The 
Lament for the Mnkaris (poets of Scotland 
and England). In all these there is true 
poetry. In his aliegoricai poems 1). fol¬ 
lows Chamber in his setting, and is thus 
more or less imitative and conventional: 
in his satirical pieces and lyrics he takes a 
bolder flight and shows his native x>owor. 
His comic poems are somewliat gross. 
The date and oircumstances of his death 
are uncertain, some iiolding that he fell at 
Flodden, others that he was alive as Into 
as 1530. Other w'oi’ks are The 3ferlc and 
The Xiffhtinaalc, .'iiid 7'?te Ftfitina of thm- 
bar and Kennedie. D. is described by Sir 
E. Gosso as ‘the largest figure in I^higlisb 
literature between C’baucer and .Spenser. ’ 
He has strength, swiftness, humour, and 
pathos, and his descriptive touch is vivid 
and full of colour. There are eds. of liis 
poems by 1). Laing, 1834; J. Small, 1893; 
J. .Schipxier, 1894; and W. M. Mackenzie, 
1932. See also J. Paterson, Idfe and 
Poems of lJunhar, 1880; J. Schipper, 
William Dunbar'. Sein Jrben 'und Gediehte, 
1884; C. .Steinheirger, ttUnde sur William 
Dunbar, 1908; R. A, Taylor, Dunbar, 
1932; J. W. Baxter, William Dunbar: 
a Bioffraphical Study, 1953. 

Dunbar, buT*gh and fishing port of E. 
Lothian, Scotland, 29J m. ENK. of Edin¬ 
burgh by rail. There are 2 harbours at 
the entrance of the Firth of Forth. The 
castle and Grey Friars monastery, which 
dates back to 1218, are both picturesque 
ruins. The former was captured by 
Edward I (1296), and offerod refuge to 
Edward II after Bannockburn (1314), t (3 
the unfortunate duke of Albany (1479), 
and twice to Mary Queen of .Scots. (’lose 



Dunbartonshire 5 ; 

by is the eoene of the battle of Diinbar 
(1650). Pop. 4000, 

Dunbartonshlre«oo. of Scotland, bounded 
on the N., K., and SE. respectively by the 
cos. of Perth, Stiriinfir, and Lanark, on the 
S. by the Clyde, and on the W. by Loch 
Long (a beautiful salt-water inlet) and 
Argyll; there is also an enclave of the co. 
to the E., bounded on the N. by Rtirling- 
shlro and on the S. by Lanarkshire. 
There are traces f)f the Antonine Wall, 
estab. under the Horn, occupation c. ad 
3 42 to link the forts built by Agricola and 
to hold back the N. tribes. The co. is 
mountainous in the W. and NW., with 
Pen Vorlich (3092 ft), Ben Vane (3004 ft), 
and at least 10 other peaks over 2000 ft; in 
the 8. rise the fCilpatric-k Hills. The chief 
rivs. are the CUyde, with its affluent the 
Leven, and the Kelvin; the prin. glens of 
the uplands are Glens Sloy, Douglas, Lues, 
and Frulu. The splendid scenery of Tioch 
Lomond attracts many visitors. Large 
dairy fanns liave been estab. in the co. and 
highly intensive cultivation is successfully 
adonted. Coal is mined at Kirkintilloch; 
(Uydebank and Dumbarton (the co. tn) 
are engaged in ship-building; and Alexan¬ 
dria, Renton, and Bonhill are (Mincerned 
with bleaching, Turkey-rod dyeing, and 
printing cottons and other fabrics. 
Rtrathleven industrial estate, lying be¬ 
tween Dumbarton and Alexandria, has 
rnaniifs. of clocks and adding machines. 
The co. nduriis 2 members to Parliament. 
Area 244 sq. m.; pop. 164,300. 

Dunblane, burgh and mrkt tn on Allan 
W'atcr, 14 m. 8SW. of C-riefT, in W, Perth¬ 
shire, Scotland. Wordien goods are 
manufactured, but the chief interest of the 
tn is historic. The cathedral, which was 
rebuilt in 1210 by Bishop Clemens, is in 
the Early Pointed style, witli a fine W. 
window. An account of 8t Blaan and of 
the early foundation of the See of I), may 
be found in the works of Dowden and 
A. O. Anderson. D, was an Important 
plac;e in the Middle Ages; being not only 
the seat of an old diocese, but, lying near 
Stirling, where Eng. kings often resided, 
it played no small part in our national 
hist. St’fi A, B. Barty, The History of 
Dunblane, 194,5, 

Dunoan I {d. 1040), king of Scotland, 
succeeded his grandfather (on his mother’s 
side) Malcolm IT in 1034. He was regarde<l 
as an usurper by many of his Hub.le<'t8and 
his title contested, notably by Macbeth, 
who killed him in 1040. 

Dunoan II (d. 1094), king of Scotland, 
son of Malcolm Canmoro, whom he suc¬ 
ceeded in 1093. He was supported in his 
claim to the throne hy England against 
his rivals Edmund and Donald Bane. D. 
was murdered at Donald Bane’s instiga¬ 
tion. 

Dunoan, Henry (1774-1846), founder of 
savings banks, h. Lochrutton, Kircnd- 
brightshire, Scotland. He was intended 
for a commercial life, but left it for the 
Church, and in 1798 was ordained 
minister of Huthwell in Dumfriesshire. 
He was i*emarkable for the breadth of his 
views and the diversity of his in Unrests. 
He was capt. of a company of volunteers, 
an ardent antiquarian and geologist, the 


1 Dutican 

publisher of a popular series of traote 
entitled The Cottaye Fireside, the editor ^ 
The Dumfries and OalUneay ('mirier^ ana 
the author of The Sacred Philosophy of the 
Seasons, 1836. His most important 
labours were connected with the estab. of 
savings banks, the first being institntf’d at 
Ruth well in 1810, and later, through his 
efforts, they were esta-b. all over 
country. See life by his son, 1818. 

Dunoan, Isadora (1878-1927), Amt-r. 
dancer and pioneer in the revival of 
classical poses and barefoot danc^es with 
flowing draperies; h. San Francisco, she 
had appeared on the Amer. stage before 
emigi'ating with her family to Europe. 
She was appreciated more in Europe than 
in America. In 1904 she founded n school 
in Berlin, and visiting Bussia in 190.5 she 
created a stronsr impression on Fokino and 
thus, through him, her art had an influence 
on ballet. Her life was, however, marred 
by trtigedy: in 1913 her 2 children, with 
their nurse, were drowned in the Seine at 
Neuilly as the result of a motor accident; 
In 1921 she m.arricd the young Bussian 
poet Serge Yessenin, whom she divorced 2 
years later; and in 1927 she herself was 
strangled by her own scarf while motoring. 
Her memoirs. My Lift , were i)nb. in 1927. 
^ee P. Magricl (ed.), Jsndorn Dunrnn, 
1948. 

Dunoan, Robert Kennedy ('18R8-1914), 
Amer. chemist; h. Brantford, Ontario, 
Canada. I'rof. of cbem. at Washington 
and Jefferson College, 1001-6. From 
1906 he was T)rof. of industrial ebem. at the 
nniv. of Kansas; and from 1910 director 
of industrial research—taking, at the satne 
time, the same positions in I’ittshurgh 
Univ. He discovered and patented a new 
procfiss for mamif. phosphoms; a new 
low-melting glass; and processes for 
decorating glass. Initiated iti 1907, at 
univ. of Kansas, a scheme of industrial 
fellowships, which has since grown to 
remarkable proportions there and at 
Pittsburgh. Ibibs.: The Neir Knouledye, 
190.5; The Chernisi'nt of Commerre, 1907; 
Some Chemical Problems of Tn~dny, 1911. 

Dunoan, Ronald (1914- ), poet and 
playwright, educ. in Switzerland arid at 
(’ambridge. His plays include This M>t/ 
to the Tomb, 1945; The Pape of Lueretta, 
1946; The knyle Has 'Tiro Heads. 1946; 
Stratton, 1948; and 'The Tirpeieriter, 1948. 
Among his other pubs, are: rhe DuJi 
Ass's Hoof, 1941: Postcards to PruneJla, 
1942; JmimaJ of a Hvsbaminwn, 1944; 
Hterns Mfule Home, 1947; Jan's Joumed, 
1948; The MonfjreJ and fHher Poems, 1950; 
'The hlue For, 1952: and fThere I fjir>e, 
1953. He also ed. the Son^js and- SaJires 
of the earl of Boclie-ster and Pope’s 
Jrfters. 

Dunoan, Thomas (1807-45), Scottish 
painter, h, Kinclaven, Perthshire. He 
studied at the Trustees’ Academy, Edin¬ 
burgh, and In 1830 was elwted a member 
of the Royal Scottish Ac^idemy and in 
1843 an associate of the Royal Academy, 
London. His prin. plctuwvs repre^nt 
scenes from Scottish hist., and illustrate 
Scottish .Ufe .and chartw*.ter. Examples 
are to be seen in the National Gallery of 
Scotland. 
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Dunoan de Cirbant^ MsHc (d. ie48)> 

writer of Lat. Terse, He entered the ser¬ 
vice of Sweden, and was Swedish ambas. 
to France in 1645, but renounced his 
position and his Protestantism and went 
to Rome. In 1647 he met the Due de 
Guise, and accompanied liim to Naples as 
secretary. He d. of a wound received in 
an enROffoment with the Spaniards while 
aiding Guise in his attempt to take Sicily 
from Spain. His fame as a Lat. versifier 
was erreat; the most celebrated of his 
poems being the Carmen Graiidaiorivm, on 
the mairifige of Charles I of England and 
Henrietta Maria. 

Dunoan of Campordown, Adam, Ist I 
Visoount (1731- 1801), adm., h. Lundic, 
Angus, Scotland. He received bis earlif«t 
education at Dundee, and in 174G was 
placed under Capt. Haldane in the frigate 
hhoreltam. Assisted in the attack on 
Goree, a Fr. settlement in W. Africa. Tn 
1795 ho hoisted his flag as cornmander-In- 
chief of the North Sea, and began haj’assing 
the Dutch. On 11 Oct. 1797 he gained a 
decisive victory over the Dutch, and in 
recognition of his services he was ci*eated 
Viscount 1). of C. and Baron of Lundie, 
end was also granted a pension of €3000 
to himself and the next 2 heirs to the title. 

Duncansby Head, proinontoi’y (210 ft) 
forming the NE. extremity of Caithness, 
Scotland, ISi m. N. of Wick and li E. of 
John o’ Groat’s house. 

Dunoker, Maximilian Wolfgang (1811- 
188C), Ger. historian./>, l^erlln. In 18.57 lie 
became prof, of hist, at Ttlbingen, but was 
recalled to Berlin in 1859, becoming 
counsellor to tl)e croAvii i)rince in 1861. and 
director of the state archives from 1867 to 
1874. His place among Ger. historians 
rests cliictly oti his (Jeechichte df'n After- 
thunis, 1852-7 (Eng. trans. by E. Abbott, 
1877-82). Other pubs, irarhido: Oriffine^i 
Qerwanicae, 1840; and Die Krifiis der 
Reformat i on, 184 .). 

Dundalk (Gaelic Ihm Denlgan), cap. of 
CO. Louth, Rej). of Ireland, on the R. 
Castleton, near its entrance into D. Bay, 
12 in. S^^'. of Newry. It is a railway 
centi'c for the Groat N. raihvay, and there 
are important works belonging to the 
railw^ay. ’rhere is also in normal times a 
weekly service of steamer's to Liverpool. 
A considerable trade in dairy and agric. 
produce and live stock is carried on: there 
are also mills for flax-spinning, brew'erics, 
and distillei’ies. Tlie flsheriee are iin- 

C tant, especially the salmon-fishing 
ustiy. Pop. 19,000. 

Dundas, Sir David (1735-1820), gen. 
and wTitor on tactics, b. Edinburgh. He 
entered the army in 1 752, and was aide-de- 
camp to Gen. Elliott in 1700- 1 in the 
campaigns in Gt^nnany. Every year lie 
was present at the inanoeuvreH of the Fr., 
Prussian, and Austrian annies, and in 
1788 pub. tlie results of his observations of 
their taeties in The Prineiples of Military 
Movementsf chiefly applicahle to Infantry, 
His ItuicM and Hegulations for the. Forma¬ 
tion, Field Kxereiaeei, and. Movements of Ilia 
Majesty's Forces, 1792, were pub. as the 
official orders for the army, and were 
followed by Rules and lieyu/ations for the 
Cavalry, 1792. It was under these rules 
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and reffulatlons that the battlos bf Moore 
and Wellington were fought. He was 
made governor of Chelsea Hospital in 
1804, and commander-in-chief of the army 
1809—11. 

Dundas, Henry, let Viscount Melville 

(1742-1811), politician, eduo. at Edin¬ 
burgh Univ. At the age of 24 he was 
appointed solicitor-general for Scotland. 
Tn 1774 he became a member of parlia¬ 
ment, and in the next year was made lord- 
advocate. He vigoroiislj" opposed any 
concession being made to the Arner. 
colonies while they were in anns against 
the mother country, and in 1778 he 
' supporteti a motion for the repeal of the 
MaHSHchuHotts ciiai’tcr. Later he w'as 
home scfTctary in Pitt’s administratiou, 
and in 1794 secretary for war, wdth VV'm 
Windham as secretary-at-war. He was 
in 1802 ert'atod V^isooiinf M(4vlIlo, and 2 
years later returned to office with Pitt as 
first lord of the admiralty. Charged with 
malversation in 1806, he w'as impeached, 
but acquittod on all charges, and his 
name, whlcli had boon struck olT the roll 
of privy councillors, was restored. See 
life by (k Matheson, 1933. 

Dundas, tn of Wentwortli co., Ontario, 
Canada, at the head of Burlington Bay, 
Lake Ontario. It Ikvh large mills w’X)rked 
by water, and manufs. leather, papisr, 
flour, machinery, tools, and textiles. Pop. 
8295. 

Dundas Castle, mansion in Dalmeny 
per., W. Lothian, .Scotland, built on a low* 
ridge called D. Hill about U m. SSW. of 
South Queensferry. The estate was h(‘Jd 
by a family of Dundas from about 1124 
until 1875, and D. C. siistainod a slego 
In 1419. It now belongs to Sir Stewart 
Stcw'art-Clark. Bart. castle was 

partly rel)ni]t by .Tames Dundas of D. 
n79:i-i881k and w’ith its thick w’alls and 
vaulted chambers is one of the finest and 
best preserved baronial fortalicos in 
Scotland. 

Dundee, John Graham of Clavorhouse, 
Viscount (c. 164 9-89), soldier. He served 
as a volunteer In the Fr. army and in the 
Dutch army under tlie Ih’inoi^ of Orange, 
w*here ho obtained a conietcy in 1674 for 
saving tlie life of the prince at tlie battle 
of Seiielt’e. In 1677 ho returned to 
England and obtained a captaincy in the 
regiment of the raanpiis of Montrose, 
chai'ged with enforcing tlie penal laws 
against the Scottish Covenanters. 
Graham’s attempt to dlaiierso an armed 
force of Coveiiaiitei's at Drumclog ended 
in his defeat, and was the signal for a 
serious and general rising. He w*a,s more 
suwessful at Bothw*ell Bridge (1679), and 
afterwards made a tour through the SW. 
cos. in searcli of rebels, routing a company 
at Aird’s Moss and killing the leader, 
Cameron. In 1682-4 lie suppressed the 
Covenantors of Dumfries, Annandale, 
Kirkcudbright, Ayr, and Lanark with the 
severity enloined by the gov., killing, rob¬ 
bing, and starving them wiien they would 
not submit. In 1688 he was appointed 
2nd in command of the Scottish army, 
and was ordered S. with his forces to protect 
the Stuart throne and oppose the lauding 
of William of Orange. In the same year 
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JamoB II croatad him Vlsootmt Dundee. 
After James II's di^tht to Francse D. 
returned to Scotland and was indefatuf- 
able in supporting the Stuart cause, fn 
July 1689 he organised the Hlgldands 
against the new regime and defeated the 
gov. forces under Hugh Mackay (u.v.) at 
Kllliecrankie, whore D. himself was 
mortally wounded. See M. Napier, 
Menumals and Letters of Orakam of 
CLaverlbOuse, 1859-62; and lives by M. 


underwent muoll improvement ia tli© 
course of the last cent. It possesses 
many fine buildings, among wliioh are the 
City Square buUdings, and the Albert 
Institute, designed by Sir Gilbert Scott. 
Other important edlrloes are the Royal 
ICxchange, St Paul’s Church, Univ. 
College (St Andrew’s Univ.), Caird Halit 
and the Technloal Institute. There are 
sev. fine parks, chief of which are Camper- 
down Park of approximately 150 ac.; the 
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Morris, 1888: C. S. Terry, 1905; I. 
Maclaren, 1908; G. Daviot, 1937; and 
A. S. H. Taylor. 1939. 

Dundee, city, a royal pari, and muni¬ 
cipal burgh and seaport in the co. of 
Angus, Scotland, situated on the N. shon^ 
of the Firth of ’Pay. It was once strongly 
fortilied. On account of tlie proTninent 
part taken by its citizens In forwarding 
the work of tlie Reformation, it is often 

g ven the title of ‘The Scottish Genova.’ 

n 28 Dec. 1879 part of the Tay Bridge 
(which connects I), with Fifeshire) and the 
train passing over it were blown i?)to the 
riv., uith the loss of over 70 lives. The 
tn, which is Scotland’s 4th largest city, 
stands on a gentle slope, rising from the 
water’s edge to the hill known as tho Daw 
(571 ft). The estuary opposite the tn is 
nearly 2 m. wide, and its shipping is 
important enough to make I), the 2nd port 
of Scotland. The tn is well built, and 


Baxter Park: and Balgay Park on the 
hill of Balgay. The clilef industry of 
Dundee consists in tho nianuf. of jute and 
heavy linen fabrics such as sailcloth. 
There are also manufs. of cordage, flue 
linen, confectionery, marmalade, cash 
n^gisters and accounting machines 
watches, plastics, etc. Some shipbuilding 
is carried on. and mill-wright work, and 
there are marine and other engineering 
works: steam boilers, engines, and 
Ulc machinery, etc., are ina»iufa.-tupcd 
There are also extensive sawmills. 
D. IS the chief centre of tlie Jub' trade 
The tn of Bwughty Ferry Is included In 
the burgh of D. Pop. 177,333 (19.51) 
See J. Thomson (continued by .1. Mao- 
hiren). The History of pundee, 1874* 
\. Maxwell, OM /hinder: 
tnirahnf and sonaf, prior to the fieformnfion, 
1891; A. C. Lamb, Dundee,^ its quaint and 
historic buddings, 1895; Brit. Association, 
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A Scientific Survey of Dundee and IXs- 
tricif 1U30; Bonnie Dundee and Round 
About; 1953. 

Dundonald, Earls of, sec Cochrane, 
Dougt.as and Thomas. 

Dundonald, tn in the par. of D., Ayr¬ 
shire, Scotland. 1). Oaatlo, erooied In the 
12th cent., where Pobert II, the Ist 
Stewart Rovereijrn, d. in 1390, and Old 
Anchans Castle are ruins. Pop. 1600. 

Dundrennan, vil. of Kirkcudbriphtshiro, 
Scotland, .0 in. SE. of Kirkcudbright, with 


them aloni? the jcround, sometimes with a 
moTement as smooth as iiowingr liquid, 
and sometimes with a skippinj? motion. 
A D. has a gentle windward slop© and a 
steep leeward descent; the rolling grains 
being driven up a gentle incline and falling 
steeply into the hollow below\ Moving 
sands are in many places altering the sur¬ 
face of the land; the oontinuous blowing 
of a steady wind in one direction fre¬ 
quently covering fertile tracds with this 
arid deiiosii, moving at the rate of from 
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the ruins of an anct Cistercian abbey 
(1142). Pop. 100. 

Dundrum, vil. 6 ni. S. of Dublin. Rep. 
of Ireland, on the road to the W icklow 
Mts. 

Dune, mound or ridge of loose sand 
heaped up by the wind on the seashore or 
occasionally on the shore of an inland lake 
and on the banks of a riv. The name is 
also used for tijc v^'ide stretches of sand in 
an inland dist. of low rainfall. Among 
the minerals w'hhdi occur among sand 
deposits, <iuart/ is by far the most com¬ 
mon and of the longest duration, as it is 
comparatively hard, has practically no 
cleavage, is insoluble in water, and does 
not readily df'c.ompose, while the other 
rains decompose comparatively rapidly, 
n gcmeral, the sand grains which form 
the D.s ai-e rounded, owing to mutual 
attrition during transport; the greater 
the distance triivelled the smoother and 
rounder the grains. The wind which 
heaps up the D.s seldom carries even the 
amullest grains in suspeiisiou, but rolls 


' 60 to 70 ft in one year. The average height 
I of coastal sand D.s is from 200 to 300 ft, 
but in the crescent-shaped sand D.s (jf the 
Sahara they sometimes rise to a height of 
600 ft in a w ide bolt of sand called ‘ Igidi’ 
or ‘(ddi,’ from the Jicrber word for D.s, 
and are separated by depressions, some¬ 
times below sea-level, called ‘ .luf. ’ Little 
can he done to arrest the pi’ogress of 
moving sand D.s, hut they can be fixed to 
a certain extemt by planting Carex 
arenaria, and similar plants with limg 
creeping roots. I^articmlar attention is 
given to tliis form of conservation in the 
Netherlands, because at some points on 
the Dutch coast the saud D.s form the 
only protection for inland dists. against 
the sea, which is often at a higher Uwel 
than the land. See E. R. Matthews, 
Coast Erosion and Protection, 1934; It. A. 
Hagnold, The Physics of Bloum Sand and 
Desert Dunes, 1941; J. A. Steers, The 
CoasUine of England and If'ales, 1946. 

Dunedin, cap. of the dist. of Otago, is 
the fourth largest city in New Zealand, 
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situated at the head of Otagro harbour 
15 m. from the sea. The liarbour is 
aooossiblo to vessels drawing 25 ft right 
up to Dunedin, while Port Chalmers, 9 m. 
N^E. by rail, handles the shipping drawing 
over 25 ft up to .30 ft 6 in. Spiead over 
7 hills, I), has a beautiful setting, and has 
preserved much of the native forest in 
laying out the Town Belt and public 
gardens. D., founded by Scots and given 
the anct name of the Scottish cap., is 
regarded as the most Scottish city outside 
Scotland. D. is an important education 
centre, the unlv. of Otago catering for 
students of arts and science, medicine, 
law, dentistry, home science, physical 
education, commerce, and mining, in 
addition there are a tetichei-s’ training 
college and many secondary schools and 
colleges (public and private). The city 
lias a number of fine buildings, notably 
the post office, tn hall. First Church, 
Knox Church, univ. of Otago, and the 
Otago Hoys’ High School. Local industry 
covers a wide field, for in and around 
Dunedin are found woollen miUs and 
clothing factories, engineering works, 
ogiic. implement makers, gas and electric 
range factories, soap works, lime and 
cement works, a rope and twine factory, 
printing works, iron. foundries, paper 
mills, liorated water and cordials mami- 
fa<jturing plants, fertilisers and allied 
products manufacturers, boot and shoe 
works, the only iron rolling mills in the 
Dominion, the manuf. of wax matches, 
tanning and fcllmongering, sawmilling, 
ink-making, production of hardware and 
woodware for building purposes, canning 
and pi’eserving works, butter and cheese 
making, wax paper manuf., basket 
manufacturing, flour mills, and a linseed 
oil factory, yhipbuilding, one of the 
oldest industries, is now being revived, 
together with its associated trades, such 
as the overhauling and repairing of ships. 
1948 marked D.’s centenary and many 
important events were held to celebrate 
the occasion. Hop. 99,.326. tSee illustra¬ 
tion. 

Dunedin and^Stenton, Andrew Graham 
Murray, 1st Viscount and Baron (1849- 
1942), lawyer and statesman, b. Edin¬ 
burgh, son of Thomas Graham Murray, of 
Stmiton, Fordie, and Locholly, Perth- 
sliire, wi'iter to the signet and sherilT of 
Aberdeen. Kduc. at Harrow and Trinity 
CoUt^ge, (Cambridge. He was called to the 
Scottish Bar in 1874; sheriff of Perthshire, 
1890-1; lord-advocate of Sc<itlaiid, 
1896-1903; secretary for Scotland. 
1903-6; lord justice general and lord 
president of the court of session, Scot¬ 
land. 1905-1.3; raised to the peerage in 
1905; viscount, 1926. 

Dunfermline, Sir Alexander Seton, 1st 
Earl of (c. 1555-1622), statesman. He 
studied at the Jesuit College, Home, hut 
gave ui) this proposed admittance to the 
priesthood, and studied law in Franco, 
being called to the Scottish Bar in 1577. 
He helped to arrange the union between 
England and Scotland. He w'as created 
earl of D. in 1606. 

Dunfermline (Gaelic, the fort on the 
crooked linn), city of Fifeshiro, Scotland, 


on the Firth of Forth, 16 m. NW. of 
Edinburgh. The fine Norman nave, 
which is all the Reformers spared in their 
assault on the abbey (1560), now forms the 
vestibule of the New Abbey Church. 
Malcohn Oanrnoro and Margaret, who 
were married in D. (1070), were bulled in 
the abbey, which for over 2 centuries 
afterwards was the recognised place of 
royal sepulture. The tomb of King 
Robert Bruce is in the New Abbey 
Church. D.’s greatest benefactor was 
Andrew Carnegie, who presented the tn 
with IMttencrieff Park and Glen, and a 
fi’oe library, besides an arm. income of 
i‘25,000. Since 1718 the tn has been 
busily engaged in the linen industry, 
especially in the manuf. of damasks, and 
it now manufs. a wide range of textiles. 
Boeyth Royal Naval dockyard (q.v.) is in 
the city, and there are rich coal deposits. 
Pop. 16,000. 

Dungannon, tn of co. Tyrone, N. Ire- 
lan<l, 13 m. S. of Cookstown. It was the 
homo of the O’Neils, kings of Ulster. 
There are manufs. of linen goods, glass 
fabrics, earthenware firebricks, and tiles, 
also a trade in corn and flax. There is a 
large <;attle and pig market. Pop. 5700. 

Dungarvan, urb. (list, and seaport tn of 
CO. Waterford, Rep. of Ireland. It is 
situated on the bay of D. There are 
fisheries, a leather industry, manufs. of 
glue and gelatine, and a tratlo in dai»*y and 
agile, yiroduce. The legend runs that the 
tn was spared by Cromwell because a 
woman di’ank his health at the gateway. 
Poi). 5400. 

Dungeness, small low headland on the 
S. coast of Kent, England, 101 SE. of 
Hyc, with a lighthouse, coastgtiard 
station, and a small fort. Lloyd’s signal¬ 
ling station is near. 

Dungeon, or Donjon (Late Lat. dainnio- 
nem, from tUnninus, a lord), the prin. tower 
or keep (q.v.) of a Norman castle. The 
modern use of the word ‘dungeon’ for a 
prison is derived from the position of the 
Norman prison in the grround storey of the 
‘ donjon. ’ 

Dungiven, mrkt tn in the co. of London¬ 
derry, N. Ireland. Near it are the 
remains of an Augnstinian priory founded 
in 1100. Tlio quartz crystals known aa 
D. diamonds are found nearby. D. is 
surrounded by mt, glen, and riv. scenery 
of impressive grandeur. Pop. 950. 

Dunglas, promontfiry on the R. Clyde, 
Scotland, 2i m. ESE. of Dumbarton. It 
is a rocky headland, supposed to have been 
the site of a Rom. station, and the end of 
tlie Antouine Wall. It has ruins of the 
(rustle of the (^olquhouns of Luss, and a 
monument to Henry Beil (1767-1830), the 
pioneer of steam navigation in Britain. 

Dunholme, see Durham. 

Dunkeld, tn of Perthshire, Scotland, on 
the N. bank of the R. Tay, 151 m. by rail 
from Perth. A bridge of 7 arches (which 
was opened in 1808) here spans the riv. 
The tn is said to have derived its name 
from a Culdee church, founded in 815 by 
Constantin, king of the Picta. Opt) 08 ite 
D. is Little D., famed for its waterfalls. 
The cathedral, founded 1107, once the 
seat of the Scottish primates, contains a 
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recumbent flfariire, in armour, of the Wolf 
of Hiv<ien<x?h. The most celebrated 
bishop was Gavin Douirlas, translator of 
Virsril. I'ho choir is still used as the par. 
ohumli. Pop. 1000. 

Dunkerley, William Arthur, see Oxen- 

HAM, .fOHN. 

Dunkers, Dunkards, Tunkers, or Dip¬ 
pers, familiar numofi for the Ger. Baptist 
Brethren, m»\\ know n ns the Church of the 
Brethren (see Buf-thhkn, Church of tub:). 

Dunkery Beacon, hill in Somerstit, Eng¬ 
land, 1700 ft high, the highest point on 
Exmoor. Owned l»y the National Trnst. 

Dunkirk (P’r. Dunkerque; P'leiri. Duine- 
kerke), most northerly sf'oport of France, 
in the dept of Nf>rd, at the entrance to the 
Strait of Dovtir ((jj.v.). It is a naval, 
mercantile, and fishing port, and stands at 
the junction of 4 canals, w’hich give it 
coumiunication with the wliolo of P]. 
F'rance. The tn, P’lem. in appearance, 
suiTer<‘d seventy in l)oth world wars—in 
particular during the S<‘cond World War. 
The most noteblc of the old buildings of 
tbe tn which are still in existence are tiie 
tine ir)th-tiont. belfry, 190 ft lilgh, which 
is said to contain the most beautiful 
carillon In France, and the church of St 
Eloi, parts of which date back to 1590. 
On the Place Jean-Bart, the centre of the 
tn, stands a statue of .lean Bart (q.v.), 
who w tiH a native of D. There are boat¬ 
building, steel, textile, oil, soap, and food- 
stufl’ industries. Seaborne trade is largely 
with ports of NW’. P^.urope, and there are 
ferry and other connections with England. 
The fishei’ies (cod from Iceland, and her¬ 
ring) arc imjiortaiit. D. is said to owe its 
foundation to a church built by St P'hri ir» 
tbe 7th cefit. in the dunes here; hence its 
name ‘Churcli of the Dunes.’ It w’as 
sacked by the P'ng. in 1.388. In 10.58 it 
was taken by (Yomwell, but was sold to 
Louis XTV by Charles IT in 1662 for 5 
million francs. Ijouis fortified the har¬ 
bour, and D. became of great strategic 
importance. In 1793 it w^as vainly 
besieged by the Phig. During the P'ii'st 
World V\ nr D. bet-ame a base for Brit, 
aircraft, mainly to deal with Ger. air raicis 
on Phigland. 3'lie base was estah. in 
1914, and expanded with the needs of the 
war. After the latter part of 1915 tlie D. 
station was also used ns a base for offen¬ 
sive raids against the Germans; working 
in close co-operation with the aircraft <in 
the W. P’ront, it achieved notable suc¬ 
cesses, both 111 fighting and in bombing. 
Althougli it was one of their objectives, 
the Germans never reached D., having 
been brought to a standstill at Nieuport, 
20 m. E. 3’he words ‘ville h6roique sert 
d’exemplo toute la nation’ were added 
to the arms of the tn tn 1917. During the 
Second VS orld W nr D. achieved fame by 
the successful evacuation of the Brit. 
Army from its beiiches in 1940, after the 
ill-fated campaign on tiie W. Front in that 
year. The lint, forces, together with 
gome allied contingents, began to with¬ 
draw to th(? PY. coast on 29 May. Some 
220 Brit, naval vessels and more than 660 
others, mostly small boats, took part in 
tho transportation of the troops from 1). to 
England. By 3 June the evacuation of 


over 337,000 Brit, and allied troops bad 
been completed for the loss of 6 des¬ 
troyers and 24 minor war vessels. AU tho 
military transport and about 1000 guns 
wore also lost. After tho end of tiie war, 
on 4 Mar. 1947, an Anglo-Fr. Treaty of 
Alliance, to subsist for 60 years, was 
signed at D. by Mr Ernest Bevin (q.v.) and 
M. Bidault. A warmeniori il wa- unveiled 
at I>. by Queen pjlizahcth tho Queen 
Mother in July 1957. Pop. 17,000. Kce 
EimoRK—H istory nuRixci the Hkiioxd 
\\ OKim War; and Western’ Front in 
.Sk(’ont> World War. dnd sec P). K, 
Ohattortori, The Erie of fhtn/nrh, 1940; J. 
Masefield, The Nine Days' fVonder, 1941. 

2. City of Chautamina co.. New York, 
on Lake Erie, 38 m. «W\ of 
Buffalo by rail. It has a good harbour, 
HsiuMip-?, inul manufs. mschiuery, tuotors, 
agric. implements and other iron goods, 
silk, tool steel, and glass. Pop. 18,000. 

Dunleer, vil. of eo. Louth, Rep. of 
Ireland, 9 m. N. of Drogheda. 

Dunlin, see Dun. 

Dunlop, John Boyd (1840-1921), re- 
inventor of the pneumatics tyro, whleb was 
first patented by one ThcaupHori iti 1846. 
7>*. Dreghorn, Ayrshire, Scc»t1and. WYnt 
to Belfast 1867, and while working as a 
veterinary surgeon devised the D. tyre, 
|8««. He sold out to Harvey du Cros in 
1889. removed to Duhlirj in 1^92, and 
kept a drapery estah. at Ball’s Bridge, 
where he d. See Duni,op Rurber C’om- 
PANY Limitb'.d. 

Dunlop, par. of Ayrshire, Scotland, 8 m. 
NNW. of Kilmarnock, wdiicli gave its 
name to a popular cheese. Pop. 1256. 

Dunlop Rubber Company Limited com¬ 
memorates in its present name, which it 
a opted in 1901, the invention by .lohn 
Boyd D.(q.v.)in 1888 of the Ist pnudleabl© 
pneumatic tyre. The original company 
was founded in Dublin in 1889 under the 
name of the Pneumatic l^yre atid Booths 
('ycle Agency Limited. In its early days 
the company coneentrntcui exclusively on 
tiie maniif. of cycle tyres, but it soon 
extended its activities to include tho 
manuf. of car tyres. By* 1900 D. tyres 
were being manufactured in France, 
G rmany, Canada, New Zealand, and 
Australia. The company continued to 
expand steadily. In 1908 a start was 
made on the inauuf. of rims arid wheels, 
and in 1910 the first I), rubber planta- 
thuis in Malaya were acquired. In 1915 
the company founded its own cotton 
mills for the manuf. of tyre cord. In 1916 
the giant tyre factorr of Ff>rt I), was 
built at Erdington, Birmingham. The 2 
w'orid wars resulttjd in still further 
expansion. A number of other rubber 
coTnpanles jf)ined tho D. Group, vvhioli 
to-day manufs. not only tyros of all 
kinds and sizes, but belting, hose, sports 
goods, rubber footwear, clothing, Dun- 
loplllo, motor and cycle accessories, 
aeroplane accessories, engineering c 5 om* 
ponents, and a variety of floor-covering 
materials. It has throughout the world 
94 factories and 100,000 emT)lovees. The 
authorised cap. is £40,000,000.' 

Dunluce, Earl of, see Antrim, Mar¬ 
quess OF. 
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DunraanwAy, mrkt tn 16 m. W. of 
Bandon, in co. Cork, Ilep. of Ireland. 
Pop. 160d. 

Dunmora: 1. Vil, and watering place of 
<50. Waterford, Rep. of Ireland, on Water¬ 
ford harbour and 10 m. SiC. of Waterford. 
Pop. 800 (summer). 

2. Banking post-bor. in Lackawanna 
- 00 ., Pennsylvania, U.8.A., on the Erie and 
Lackawanna railroads, adjoining Scmn- 
ton. The tn was incorporated In 1862. 
It is an important centre for anthracite 
coal, i?’on, and bricks, and has flourlsliing 
silk industries. Pop. 20,305. 

Dunmow: 1 . Great uunmow. Small 
nirkt tn in Essex, England, on the R. 
Cheliner, 13 m. N. of Chelmsford. It is 



THK PUNMOW FLITOH onATR IN 
W'HIcn CLAIMANTS SAT 


thought to bo the site of the Rom, station 
of Caesaromagnus. The fine par. church, 
of the 13th-^15th oents., contains a 
curious gallery in the S. aisle. The tn 
hall was built in 1578 and enhirged in 
1855. There is a bacon factory. Pop. 
3029. 

2. LitUc Dunmmv, two m. E. of Great 
D., owes its importance to a priory of 
Austin canons, founded 1106. The par. 
church consists of the 8. aisle of the 
chancel of tlie cruciform priory chinch, 
the foundations of which have boon 
partially excavated. The D. Flitch of 
Bacon was instituted in 1244 by Robert 
de Fitzwaltor as a prize to any married 
couple who ‘will go to the priory, and 
kneeling on two sharp pointed stonos. will 
swear that they have not quarrelled nor 
repented of their marriage within a year 
and a day after its celebration. ’ The first 
recorded award was made in 1445, and 
sutreessfuJ claimants still continue to oomo 
forward, although the award was not 
made during the Second World VV'ar. See 
W. Andrews, History of the Uimmow 
Flitch, 1877 ; J. W. Robortson-Scott, The 
Strange Story of Ute Dunmow Flitcht 1909. 
Pop. 430. 

Dunmurry, vil. of oo. Antrim, N. Ire¬ 
land, on the Glenwater, m. S. by W. of 
Belfast. It has linen mauufs. Pop. 
4000. 

Dunn, Samuel {d. 1794), Eng. mathe¬ 
matician. lie is chiefly noted as the 
inventor of the ‘ universal planispheres or 


terrestrial and celesUal globes in piano.* 
Author of The New Atlas of the Mundane 
SyMem, 1774: and The NavigaUrr^s Guide 
<0 the Oriental or Indian Seos, 1775. 

Dunnage, name given t(i the loose logs 
of wood that are phiced between the cargo 
in the hold of a ship to keep it steady. 

Dunne, Finley Peter (1867-1936), Amer. 
humorist, 6. Ohic^o. Ho became a 
newspaper reporter in 1885; city editor of 
the Chicago Times, 1891-2; was on the 
staff of the Chicago Evening Fast and 
Times Herald, 1892 -7; and was editor of 
the Chicago Journal, 1897 -1900. He is 
well kuowu as the creator of ‘Mr Dooley/ 
the incomparable Irish-Arner. philosopher 
of Archoy Road. The sajdiigs of this 
character on social and politioaT questions 
ilrst appeared in the Chicago Journal, and 
were collected in 1898 under the title of 
Mr Dooley in Peace, and in War. This 
was followed by Mr Dooley in the Hearts of 
his Countrymen, 1898; Mr Dootey'a 
Philosophy, 1900; Mr Dooley*s Opinions, 
1901; Observations by Mr Dooley, 1902; 
Dissertalions by Mr Dooley, 1906; and 
Mr Dooley Says, 1910. See E. Ellis, Mr 
Dooley's America, 1941. 

Dunne, John William (1875-1949), 
Brit, philosopher, served iu the Yoo- 
mamy dining the Boer War. Later he 
made a nixmi)er of aeronautical experi¬ 
ments. As a result of studying the 
problems of existence ho propounded the 
philosophical theory of serialisrn, which 
lie worked out In a number of books, An 
Experiment with Time, 1927; 'The Serial 
Universe, 1934; The New Immortality, 
1938; and Nothing Dies, 1940. 

Dunnet Head, most N. point on the 
mainland of Great Britain. It is a rocky 
peninsula in Caithness, Scotland, 346 ft 
high, with a lighthouse ou its summit, 
and the small fishing vil. of D. on the 8W, 
of the bay. 

Dunnose, rocky headland ou SE. coast 
of the Isle of Wight, England. 

Dunnville, hanking vil. and port of 
entry in Haldimaiid oo., Ontario, Canada; 
on the Grand R. and the Grand Trunk 
Railway, 40 m. SSE. of Hamilton. It is 
an important agric. dist. and the tn has 
lumber intcr*est8. Pop. 4803. 

Dunois, Jean, Comte de (c. 1403-68), Fr. 
soldier, oommoiily known as the ‘ Bastard 
of Orleans,' being the natural son of 
Louis, duke of OrUhins (brother of Charles 
VI), and Marie of Enghion. He fought at 
Beaugd (1421) and Verneuil (1424), and 
defeated the Eng. at Montargis (1427). 
He hold Orl6aiis till the arrival of Joan of 
Arc in 1429, and with her won the battle 
of Patay. Ho laid siege to Chartres and 
Lagny in 1432, and drove the Eng. from 
Paris in 1436, and later from Normandy 
and many cities in Guioune. Ho joined 
the league of rebellious nobles in 1464, and, 
as a result, Louis temporarily deprived 
him of lus estates. 

Dunois, Fr. dist., part of Beauce (q.v.). 
Its prin. tu is Ch&teaudim (q.v.). 

Dunolly, mining tn in Victoria, Aus¬ 
tralia, 126 m. NW. of Melbourne, with 
knitting mills and wheat storage plajit. 

Dunoon, burgh and popular watering- 
place of Argyll, Scotland, on the Firth of 
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Clyde, 7J m. W. of Greenock. There are 
ruin 8 of a oaBtle, formerly the eeat of the 
Stewarts. It was the site of hanging of 36 
Lamonts by the Campbells in 1643. 
There is a monument to Robert Burns’s 
Highland Mar>% who was born in D. The 
tn is pleasant and well built, with a 
steamboat pier and esplanade, and is the 
scene of tlio ann. Cowal highland games. 
Pop. 9940. 

Dunraven and Mount Earl, Windham 
Thomas Wyndham-Quin, 4th Earl of 

(1841-1926), Eng. politician, b. Adare 
Abbey. In 1902 he was chairman of the 
Irish Land Conference, and became 

S resident of the Irish Reform Association. 

Te strongly advocated the policy knowm 
as ‘devolution,’ which was denounced by 
the gov., with the result that the chief 
secretary of Ii'cland, Mr Wyndham, re- 
sigiitHi from office in lOOii. 1). wiis a 
ke*en yoclitsman, and twice tried, without 
success, for the America Cup, in 1893 and 
1895. liis pubs, include: 7'he Irish 
Question, 1880; Helf-Insinirtion in the 
Theory nnd PravHre of NavionHrm, 1900; 
The Crisis in Ireland: Federal Union 
throvqh Devolution, 1920; and Past Titnes 
and Pastimes, 1922. 

Dunrossness, peninsula in the extreme 
S, of the is. of Mainland, Shetland. Scot¬ 
land, wliich terminates in .Surnburgh 
Head. Tl>e par. includes Fair Is. Pop. 
2700. 

Duns, police bor. and co. tn of Berwick¬ 
shire, Scotland, 15 m. W. of Berwick-on- 
Tweed, set In impressive Border scenery. 
Duns Scotus and Thomas Boston were 
natives. In 1639 Gen. Leslie, with his 
anny of Covenanters, encamped on I). 
Law, a high mound rising some 700 ft. 
Formerly the spelling was Dunse. Pop. 
2030. 

Duns Scotus, Johannes (1265 or 1274- 
1308), medieval philosopljer. His bp. is 
uncertain. Duns in Berwickshire, Dun- 
stane in Northumberland, and Dunum 
(Down) in N. Ireland all claiming that 
honour. He became a Franciscan and 
studied and lectured (about 1301) at 
Oxford. In 1304 he moved to Ihiris, and 
3 years later the doedor’s degree was con¬ 
ferred upon him by the univ., and he was 
appointed regent of the theological school. 
In 1308 ho was desi)atched to Cologne to 
found a univ. and d. tliere a few months 
after his arrival. D. S. acquired the title 
‘Doctor Subtilis’ on account of his dialec¬ 
tical ingenuity and wit. In philosophy 
he revived nominalism in a mitigated 
form and denied the real distinction be¬ 
tween essence and existence. In theo¬ 
logy he strongly upheld the doctrine of 
the Immaculate Conception. He taug!»t 
that no one could attain to a pure know'- 
ledgo of theology by reason alone, that 
revelation must form part of that know¬ 
ledge. During the Revival of Learning 
the Scotists, we are told, ‘raged in every 
pulpit, ’ and thus ‘ Dunsmen ’ gave the 
w^ord ‘dunce,’ meaning a dullard, or 
ignoramus. Scotus wrote commentaries 
on the Bible and on Aristotle, and the 
Sentences of Peter Lombard, called Opus 
Oxoniense, or Anglivanum. A complete 
ed. of his works was pub. in 13 vols. by 


Luke Wadding at Lyons, 1639; reprinted 
iParis), 26 vols., 1891-5. This ed., 
however, is uncritical and contains works 
that are undoubtedly spurious. Vols. i 
and ii of a new ed. by C. Balid were pub. 
in 1951. See E. Longprd, La. Philosophie 
du II. I>una Scot, 19‘24; E. Gilson, Jean 
Duns Scot, 1952. 

Duntany, Edward John Moreton Drax 
Plunkett, 18th Baron (1878-1957), P'>et and 
playwright, b. London. Kduc. at Eton 
and Sandhurst, he succeeded to the title 
on his father’s death in 1899. During the 
Boer War he served with the Coldstream 
Guards, and in the First VV orld War was a 
capt. in the Inniskilling Fusiliers. In 
the Second World War ho held the Chair 
of Eng. Liteniture at Athens. His first 
book was a novel, The Gods of Pegana, 
1905; other novels are Time and the Oods, 
1906; The King of Klfland's Daughter, 
1924; and The Jf'ise H'om/in, 1933. In 
1909, on Yeats’s invitati(»n, he wTote a 
play. 'The Oiitiering Gate, for the Abbey 
Theatn% and followed it with many others, 
including The Golden Doom, 1912; A 
Night at an Inn, 1916; The Laughter of the 
Gods, 1919; 7'he 7'ents of the Arabs, 1920; 
If, 1921; Alexander, 1925; Sir Faithful, 
1927: The Old Folk of the Centuries, 1930; 
lu(*rd Adrian, 1933; and Plays for harth 
and Air, 1937. ^’bese plays are Intellec¬ 
tual dreams; they deal in mythology, but 
it la a mythology of the author’s own. He 
also pub. 2 vols. of verse. Fifty Poems, 
1930, and Mirage If ater, 1939: and a 
series of autobiographical works, Patches 
of Sunlight, 1938; If 'hile the Sirens Slept, 
1944; The Sirens ff'akc, 1945; and To 
Airaken Pegasus, 1949. 

Dunsoore, vil. of Dumfriesshire, Scot¬ 
land, 10 m. NW. of Dumfries, and noted 
for the fact that Burns and C’arlyle once 
lived there. Pop. 1600. 

Dunsinane, one of the Sidlaw Hills In 
Perthshire, Scotlanrl. It has an elevation 
of 1012 ft, and is situated 84 m. \ K. of 
IVrth. On its summit are the remains of 
‘Macbeth’s Castle,’ where .siward, earl of 
Northumbria, is supposed to have defeated 
Maoh€)th in 1054. See Shakespeare’s 
Macbeth, TV, 1. 

Dunsink, hill 4 m. NW. of Dublin, on 
which is the observatory of Trinity 
College. 

Dunstable, John (?~1453), composer, 
astrologer, and mathematician. He seems 
to have been a canon of Hereford Cathe¬ 
dral and prebendary of Putson Minor in 
the same diocese for about 20 years from 
1419, but these posts probably did not 
require continuous residence, for he was 
much abroad In the service of the duke of 
Bedford and already one of the most 
famous composers of his time on the 
Continent, tis is shown by a Fr. poem 
written in 1437. lie iTilluenced Dufay, 
the other great musician of the period. 
Ho wtis ‘modern* for his time, even In 
church music, the only part of his output 
that has survived, the secular song ‘ O rosa 
bella’ being probably wrongly ascribed to 
him. A collected ed. of his work appears 
in Musica Britannica, 

Dunstable, tn 364 m. NW. of London, 
in the S. of Beds. It is connected by 
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branches with 2 main railway lines. Since 
the 18th cent, it has been chiefly engaged 
111 the iiianiif. of straw hats and. now has 
also considerable printing works, and 
manufs. of sparking plugs. Vbry large 
sums of money are being invested in the 
motor industry. D. is linked wltli hist., 
because its Augustinian priory, founded 
by Henry I in the early 12th cent., was the 
S(*.ene of the first miracle play performed in 
England; because Cranmer here annulled 
Catherine of Aragon’s marriage (1533); and 
because until 1C43 it possessed an Eleanor 
r,rosK. The church of St Peter and St 
I^anl is a remnant of the old priory. On 
the nearbj’^ 1). Downs is the London 
Zoological Society’s Whipsnade zoo. and 
the H.l^. of the London Gliding Club. 
Pop. 8900. 

Dunstaffnage, ruined castle in Argyll. 
Scotland, on Loch Etive, 2* m. NNE. of 
Oban. According to tradition it was the 
royal seat of ti)e Daliiadan kings, and the 
Stone of Destiny was held liero before its 
removal to Scone. D. was captured by 
Uoiicrt Druce in 1308, and became the 
stronghold of the (/ampbells and Mac* 
donga Is. It funned a.n Eng. military 
station during the risings of 171.5 and 
171.5, and for a while was the prison of 
Flora Macdonald in 1740. The duke of 
Ar’gyll is tho hereditary kcei>er of the 
castle, amU’ampbell of D. is tlio hereditary 
eapt. 

Dunstan, Saint (r, J)l0-88), archbishop 
arid slat(^slnan. b. at or near Glastonbury, 
in Somerset, of noble parents. After 
receiving a careful education lu‘ was 
taken by his undo, Aldh(3lm. to Athel- 
stan’s court. He did not remain there, 
however, hut retired to a hermitage near 
Glastonbury, where he devoted Tdmself 
to a life of iirayer and austerity. In 943, 
on the acicession of Edmund, D. w^as ealled 
from his retirement and made abbot of 
Glastonbury, wIkm'c he rebuilt and 
r(‘stor(‘<l tlie abbey. The next king, 
Ed red, gave 1), almost imlimiUal power, 
and tho prelate used this to reform the 
Denediotiiie order in England and strictly 
enforce eccles. discipline. For a time D. 
lost liis influerice, but it was soon regained, 
and in 961 he was made archbishop of 
("antcriiui’y. He maintained almost ab¬ 
solute power during the reigns of Edgar 
and Edmund, but his credit and iiifliieneo 
declined after the murder of the latter 
prince. Ho retired to C’aiitorbury, where 
he </. II is feast is on 19 May. 

Dunstanburgh Castle is situated an the 
Nortliumbrian coast. England, 8 m. NP], 
of Alnwick. The cliffs are l)a.saltic in 
stru(5ture, and tho quartz crystals found in 
the neighbourhood are called D. diamonds. 

Dunster, pieburosquo mrkt tn in 
Somerset, England, 23 m. N\V. of 
Taunton, with an anct castlo and yarn 
market. Pop. 1200. 

Dunsterville, Major-General Lionel 
Charles (1805-1946), soldier, who entered 
the Hoyal Sussex llegimcnt in 1884, 
reaching rank of maj.-gen. in 1918. Ho 
transferred to the Indian Staff Corps in 
1887, and hold various important staff 
appointments. Served in the Wa-ziristan, 
1894 - 0 , NW. Frontier (India), 1897-8, 
K.E. 4 —s 


China, 1900, and Plrat World War oain.<^ 
palgns. Commanded Dunstor Force, ex¬ 
pedition to Baku, which was detached 
from Mesopotamian Expeditionair Force 
from Jan. to Sept. 1918. D. was Kipling’s 
original of ‘Stalky.* He wrote Adven¬ 
tures of Dunster Force^ 1920: Stalky*» 
lieminiJicenceSy 1928; More YarnSy 1931; 
iind Stalky Settles Doi/m, 1932. 

Duntoohor, tn of Dunbartonshire, 
Scotland, 8 m. NW. of Glasgow, manu¬ 
facturing farm tools. Pop. 3000. 

Dunton, John (1650-1733), bookseller, 
b. Graffham, W. Sussex, who had a 
business at the Sign of the Haven, near the 
Hoyal Exchange, London. Ho pub. a 
inmiber of political pamphlets and squibs 
on the Whig side, and an interesting auto¬ 
biography, The Life and Errors of John 
DunloUy 1705, ed. with a memoir by J. 
Nichols. 1818. 

Dunwich, par. and vil. of E. Suffolk, 
England, situated on the cojist, 4i rn. SW. 
of Soiithwold. P\)rmerly the cap. of B. 
Anglia., a thriving seaport, with a bishop’s 
seat and a king’s palace, 1). is now merely 
a small watering-place. A bishopric was 
estab. hero about 630 by Sigebert, who 
built a royal palace for himself and a 
church for the new^ ])ishoi), Felix. But the 
sea gradually encroached on the tn, and In 
the reign of Edward III destroyed 400 
houses. There are remains of a 13th- 
eent. Franciscan priory, and tho ruins of a 
12th-cent, chapel near the present church. 
D. sent 2 members to parliament from 
1296 to 1832; the corporation was not 
abolished until 1886, and by 1920 there 
were less than 200 inhabs. Pop. 150. 

Duodecimals, system of arithmetical 
notation whoi'e the local value of a digit 
increases by pow’ers of 12 as it moves to 
the loft, instead of by powers of 10 as in 
the ordinary or decimal notation. Two 
extra symbols are re(iuirod, one to denote 
10 and one to denote 11. The advantage 
of such a system, if universally adopted, 
arises from the fact that 12 splits up into 
the small factors 2.2.3. This method of 
notation was used by tlie Babylonians and 
other anct peoples, and remains to-day in 
measures of quaiitity, i.e. dozen (12), 
gi'OHS (12 X 12 == 144); in the dws. of tho 
clocik; Eng. currency (12r/. ~ l.s,), etc. 
7>. arithmetic, as practised by surveyors, is 
a system by which the calcTilation of 
s(iuare measure and cubic measure is re¬ 
duced to operatious in the powers of 12. 
The table for squai’o measure is 12 sq. in. 
= 1 superlicial prime; 12 superficial 

primes 1 s(|. ft. Tiiat for cubic mea¬ 
sures is 12 cub. in. = 1 solid second; 12 
solid seconds 1 solid prime; 12 solid 
primes 1 cub. ft. 

Duodenal Ulcer, see Ulcer. 

Duodenum, see Digestion and Intes¬ 
tines. 

Dupanloup, F^lix Antoine Philibert 

(180‘2-78), bishop of Orleans, b. 8t F61lx, 
near Chamb6ry, Savoy. Ordained a 
priest in 1825, he became a vicar of tho 
Madeleine, Paris, and for a time tutor to 
the Orleans princes. Later he founded 
tlie famous academy at vSt Hyacinthe. In 
1849 I), was appointed bishop of Orleans. 
He was one of tho most onoigetic; and 
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influential Fr. blHliopu of bis day. Though 
a staunch defender of the temporal 
power of the popes, at the Vatican 
conncii he was a leader among those who 
opposed the definition of the doctrine of 
inmllibility. His educational doctrines 
bad a far-reaching influence, and he 
wi^jote many books on the subject to 
prdpagate his theories. Among these are; 
M(^ode. g^n^rcUe du caUcMsmej 1841; 
De VEducedion, 1850; De la Haute Kdu- 
caiimi ivteUectuelle, 1855; and VEnfant^ 
1869. I), was a leader of the moderate 

Catholics, and his writings on occles. and 
religious subjects include La SouveraimU 
poniificale, 1860; Mariage chrHien^ 
1809; and Histoire de Noire Seigneur 
Jisus Christ, 1870. The Journal intime de 
Mgr. IJupanloup was ed. by Branchereaii 
in 1902. See lives by F. Lagrange (Eng. 
trans. by Lady Herbert, 1885); E. 
Faguet, 1914. 

Duparo, Henri (1848-1933), Fr. com¬ 
poser, b. Paris. He was educ. by the 
Jesuits at the College de Vaugirard, 
where he learned pianoforte from (X^sar 
Franck, and afterwards took private 
lessons in compositit)n fi*om the same 
master. His few works include a sym¬ 
phonic poem, Unore, and a nocturne, 
Axlx Efoiles, but he is chiefly romembci*ed 
for 16 songs, among them ‘Invitation au 
voyage' and ‘Phydil6.’ He was a fierce 
critic of his own work and destroyed a 
number of conmositions. He retired to 
Switzerland, suffering from neurasthenia, 
and d. almost 50 years after Ins last pub. 
composition. 

Duperrey, Louis Isidore (1786-1865), 
Ft. navigator, b. Paris. He accom¬ 
panied Freycinet on his voyage of explora¬ 
tion in the N. Pacific (1817-20), and on Ms 
return to France he was given the com¬ 
mand of the Coquille. In 1822-5 he ex¬ 
plored parts of Australia and New Guinea, 
and on his return pub. P'oyage autour du 
monde, 1826-30. 

Dupin, Andr6 Marie Jean Jacques (1783- 
1865), Fr. statesman and jurist, b. Varzy, 
Nl^vre. In 1811 he was appointed to 
serve on the commission charged with 
codification of the laws of the empire, and 
in 1815 he sat for a few months in the 
chamber of deputies on tlie side of the 
Liberal opposition. He was made pro- 
cureur^gMral after the revolution of 1830. 
He was president of the chamber 8 times 
between the years 1832 and 1848, re¬ 
signing in 1848 on failing to secure the 
crown for the young count of Paris. The 
emperor restored liim to liis former ottlc/e 
In 1857. His many works include 
lAhertis de VEglise Oailicane, 1824, which 
was placed on the Index. 

Dupleix, Joseph Franpois, Marquis de 
(1697-1763), governor-general of Fr. 
India, b. Landrecies, Nord, France. In 
1715 he went to India in the service of the 
Fr. E. India Company and in 1720 was 
elected a member of the council at Pon- 
dlch6ry. In 1742 he was appointed 

g overnor-general of Fr. India. When war 
roke out between Franco and England 
in 1744, D. strove to obtain the ascen¬ 
dancy of France in India by maldng 
overtures to the Indian princes. He laid 


siege to Fort St David (1747), and spread 
Ills titiops over the Carnatic. He 
attempted the subjugation of the S. of 
India, and at one time was proclaimed its 
viceroy by the inhab. His plans were, 
however, defeated by Clive, and he was 
summarily recalled by the Fr. Gov. in 
1754, and was never rowardod for the un¬ 
doubted service he rendered to his 
country. See Tibulle Ilamont, Dupleix, 
d'aprds sa correspondence in6dife, 1881; 
H. (’astounot, Dupleix, ses €X]>editi<ms et 
scs jyrojets, 1888; G. B. Malleson, Dupleix 
(in the Rulei*s of India, series), 1890; and 
the lives by K. Gu6rin, 1908, and J. Bid- 
dulph, 1910. 

Duplex Querela (Lat. ‘twofold com¬ 
plaint’), pro<' 08 s in eocles. causes, con¬ 
sisting of an appeal from an authority to 
one above it, os from a bishop to an aivh- 
bishop, and from an archbishop to the 
sovereign in council. 

Duplicate Ratio, the proportion or R. 
which the squtiros of any numbers boar 
in relation to that of the radical (Quantities. 
If 3 (plantitles be continued projiortionals, 
the R. of the Ist to the 3rd will be a 
D. R. of the R. of the 1st and 2nd. 
Thus if 3 : 12 12 : 48, then 3: 48:: 1: 16, 

W'hich i.s the D. R. of 3: 12. 

Dupnitza, see Markk. 

Dupont, Pierre (1821-70), Fr. poet, h. 
Lyons, son of a blacksmith, but being left 
an orphan at the tigo of 5, he was brought 
up by the village prie.st. In 1839 he went 
to Paris, and 3 years later his poem Les 
deux anges received a prize from tlu^ 
Academy. His best-known songs, many 
of which he set to music himself, are: ‘La 
(Chanson de bI6,’ ‘La Vaohe blanche,’ and 
‘Le Braconnier.’ They were collected under 
Chants et chansons, 1852-4, and Chants ct 
poesies (7th ed. 1862). See C. Lenient, 
Po^siepatrioHqueen France, 1889. 

Dupont de Nemours, Pierre Samuel 
(1739-1817), Fr. economist and states¬ 
man, h. T^aris, negotiated with the Eng. 
commissioner the recognition of the 
Independence of the U.S.A. Went to 
U.S.A. in 1799, where ho was employed hv 
Jeffei-son. His family settled in U.S.A.. 
whei*e they estab. themselves at l*owd(^r 
Mill in Delaware, in the production of 
gun-powder. The business grew, and by 
1903 the de8(*endant8 of I), do N. con¬ 
trolled 100 companies; in 1915 E. I. Du 
Pont de Nemours eg* Co. was founded in 
Delaware and became a loading Amer. 
chemkjal firm with many and varied 
interests, among them the production of 
nylon and artificial fibres. 

Diippel, Denmark, see Dybbol. 

Dupr4, Giovanni (1817-1869), Tusenn 
sculptor, of humble Fr. origin, 6. Siena. 
As a boy lie was put to hard manual toil, 
but WHS early fortunate in obtaining the 
help of tho Rom. priesthood, who gave 
him the means of studying Hculptm*e. 
Some busts of cardinals shown in Romo 
made a sensation. These were followed 
by tho figures of ‘Abel and Cain,’ a work 
which was shown at the Paris Salon in 
1855. Among his best works were the 
‘Triumph of the Cross’ and the bust of 
Mme Dora D’lstria. He d. in poverty. 
See life by H. S. Frieze, 1888. 
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Dupr^, Jules (1811-89), Fr. painter, b, 
Nantes. He was the son of a porcelain 
manufacturer, and worked first In his 
father’s and later in his uncle’s china 
factoiy. D. belonged to the romantic 
school of landscape painters, and painted 
nature best in her tempestuous moods. 
On his visit to England in 1831 he learnt 
much from Constable’s pictures; ho was 
also influenced by Theodore Bousseau. 
1 ).'8 best-known works are: ‘ The Forest of 
Fontainebleau,’ ‘Morning and Evening.’ 
His ‘Crossing the Bridge’ is in the Wal¬ 
lace Collection, London. See life by J. 
Claretie, 1879. 

Dupr6, Marcel (1886- ), Fr. organ-vir¬ 
tuoso and composer, and one of the 
greatest improvisators. Organist at Notre- 
Damo. Paris, and he became director of 
the Conservatoire in 1954. 

Dupuy de Ldme, Stanislas Charles Henri 
Laurent (1816-85), Fr. naval architect, />. 
l’lo(imeur, near L’Oriesnt. He studied at 
the J&cole Polytechnique and in England. 
He designed the first Fr. w'ar steamer, the 
Xopoieim (1848-52), and invented methods 
of changing sailing men-of-war into 
steamers. liuring the siege of Paris he 
planned a steering balloon, but the siege 
was over before it was put to any use. 
He was appointed inspecteur-g^nf^ral du 
Matfii'iel de la Marino in 1866, was elected 
a member of the Academy of Sciences in 
1866, and a senator for life in 1877. 

Dupuytren, Guillaume, Baron (1777- 
1835), Fr. surgeon, 6. Pierre-Butfiere, 
Haute Vienne; struggled with poverty 
until, in 1801, he received a coveted 
anatomical appointment in Paris. His 
connection w'ith the H6tel-Dieu dates 
from 1808, and in 1815 ho became chief 
surgeon. He was an indefatigable stu¬ 
dent, e8pe(;ially of morbid anatomy, en¬ 
joying a high reputation for the skill with 
which he perfortned a ntunber of dittlcult 
operations, and ns a teacher. His Jje^one 
OraJes de Clinique Chirvrqivale, 4 vols., 
1832-4, includes all his important clinics 
at the I16tel-Dieu. He d. a millionaire. 
Biography by L. Delhoume, 1935. 

Duquesne, Abraham, Marquis (1 CIO- 
1688). Fr. adm., b. Dieppe. He first 
joined the merchant service, and took 
part in the defeat of the Spaniards at the 
capture of the Lcrins Is. (1637). He also 
fought at Guetaria (1638), Coruna (1639), 
Tarragona (1041), and Barcelona (1643). 
In 1676 he defeated the eombinod fleets of 
Spain and Holland ofl’ Stromboli. for 
which victory he was made a marquis by 
Louis XIV. He also bombarded Algiere 
(1682-3) and Genoa (1684), and did much 
service to his country by reorganising the 
1<>. fleet. See A. Jal, Abrahmn Jyuquesne 
et la marine de son temps, 1873. 

Duquesne, city of Allegheny co., 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A., 10 m. SE. of 
Pittsburgh, on the Monongahela U., and 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad. It has 
steel works and blast furnaces. Pop. 
17,620. 

Duquesne, Fort, Fr. fort and trading- 
ost built in 1754 on the site where I’itts- 
uigh now stands. The Brit, expedition 
agamst it under Braddock was repulsed 
in 1755, but in 1758 Gen. Forbes captured 


it from the Fr., and in the foHowlxig year 
began the building of Pittsburgh ana Fort 
Pitt, in honour of Wm Pitt, the prime 
minister of Britain. 

Duquesnoy« Francois (1594-1644), a 
Flem. sculptor, of Brussels, commonly 
known as Francois Flamand or (It.) ll 
Flamingo. He chiefly excelled in model¬ 
ling children. He executed groups of 
cliildren for the high altar at St Peter’s, 
Rome; a ‘Concert of Cherubim’ in the 
church of the Holy Apostles, Naples; *St 
Susanna,’ in the Loretto church at 
Rome; and ‘ St Andrew, ’ in the basilica of 
St Peter’s. 

Duralumin, trade name applied to alloy 
of aluminium (94 per cent), containing 
also copper (approximately 4 per cent), 
manganese, magnesium, and silicon. It 
was Invented in 1906 by Wilson, and for 
many years was the strongest of light 
aluminiimi alloys, having the then 
peculiar property of hardening spon¬ 
taneously after a special heating process. 
But since then (c. 1925) various other 
alloys having sunilar properties have been 
developed. In its strongest state D. is as 
gt)od as mild steel, but not so ductile and 
only one-tliird of its weight. It resists 
atmospheric corrosion but requires pro¬ 
tection against sea water. The term Is 
sometimes used to include tho class of 
wrought aluminium—copper-magnesium 
alloys of the age-hardenablo type. See 
Alloy. 

Duramen, in botany, is tho heartwood 
or older internal portion of the secondary 
wood, 08 distinguished from the outer 
sap-wood {aJbumum). 

Durance, riv. of SE. France, which 
rises in tho dept of Hautos-Alpes, and 
flows SW. past Brianqon in a series of 
gorges. In its low^er roaches it is much 
camdised for irrigation purposes, and its 
course becomes N W. It tinally enters the 
Rhflne 3 rri. below Avignon (q.v.). Its 
clUef tril). is tho Verdon. Length 225 m. 

Durand, Charles Auguste il^mile, see 
Ca rolus- D uran . 

Durango: 1. Mountainous sttite of N. 
Mexico, 47,691 sq. m. in area, with a pop. 
of 629,900. The rugged peaks of the 
Sierra Madro cross the W., where grizzly 
boars, wolves, deer, and wild turkeys are 
foimd. Cotton is also indigenous.* The 
Toltecs believed that the god of the air 
had taught them its use, and It is still one 
of the great stapkis of I). Corn, tobacco, 
fruits, and sugar cane are also produced, 
and cattle- and sheep-breeding are carried 
on. Cerro de Mercado, just outside D. 
city, is an Iron mt, nearly 1 m. in length. 
There are also rich gold, silver, and copper 
mines. 

2. Cap. of D. state, c. 500 m, from 
Mexico City on the Central Highway, and 
some 6200 ft above sea-level. It e^oys 
a matchless climate and is a resort as well 
as an industrial centre, at tho junction of 
2 of the main routes crossing the country- 
It has an 18th-cont. cathedral, palace of 
the state gov., and mint. The industries 
are metallurgy, especially iron and steel, 
cotton, and processing of stock and a^o. 
products. The children’s healtii-play- 
ground is famous. Pop, 23,400. 
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3. :Sp. tn in the prov. of Vizcaya, on the 
D. rlv. Pop. 10,000. 

Duninis, or Durr&nis, the dominant race 
of Afghans, comprising the Zirak and the 
Panjpai. They inhabit the N. slopes of 
the Safed Koh, 

Durant, William James (1885- ), Amor, 
philosopher, b. North Adams, Massachn- 
Mtts. Educ. at St Peter’s (College, Jersey 
City, and Columbia Ihiiv., he became 
Prof, of Philosophy at the iiniv. of 
California. After the success of his book 
The Story of Philosophy^ 1926, he wrote 
The Cose for India, 1930; The Tragedy of 
Rvssia, 1933; and a vast work 'The Story 
of Cwilisation, which appeat'od in succos- 
sive vols.— Ovr Oriental Heritage, 1935; 
The Life of GreA'cc, 1939; Caesar and 
Christ, 1944; and The Age of Faith, 1950. 

Durant, city in Bryan co., Oklahoma, 
U.S.A., 19 m. NE. of Denison. It is an 
agric. centre, and has cotton and cotton¬ 
seed oil industries. Tt is the seat, of the 
SoutheastertJ Stote College and Oklahoma. 
Presbyterian (kdlego for women. The tn 
received a charter in 1904. Pop. 10.541. 

Durante, Ser, poet of Tuscany, h. in the 
early part of the 13th cent. He wrote an 
adax)tation of the Roman de la Rose in 23,3 
sonnets called II Fiore (ed. Mazzatini, 
1888 ). 

Durazno: 1. Dept of Uruguay, crossed 
by the Ciichilla Grande del D. Vast 
nurabors of shoop and cattle are pastured in 
the dlst. Area 5525 sq. m.; pop. 100,000. 

2. Cap. of D. dept, on the Yi K., a road 
and railway .iuiiction, 105 m. N. of 
Montevideo, with dairying, flour milling, 
and nieat-iiacking industnos. Pop. 
27,000. 

Durazzo (Albanian Durres) (anct Epi- 
damnus and Dyrrachium), port on tljo bay 
of D., 60 ni. H. of iScutari (ShkodCr), in 
Albania. The main industries are ship¬ 
building, bricks, milling, and tobacco. 
Epidamims Avas founded in the 7th cent. 
Bc by settlers from Corinth and Ck)r(?yra. 
The Korns., Avho seized it early in the 4 th 
cent. Bc% called it Dymichium. It was a 
favourite harbour at Avhich to embark 
Rom. troops sailing eastward, and it was 
here that Poinpey gained a short-lived 
triiunph over (’aesar, before his defeat at 
Pharsaliis (48 ijc). It was destroyed by an 
earthquake in ad 345, and was besieged i 
and taken in 48], 1082, and 1185. D. 
belonged to Venice from 1392 to 1501, and 
then to the Turks until 1913. From it 
the retreating Serbs were shipped to 
safety in 1915 by Fr. vessels. Dmirig the 
It. invasion of Albania, 1939, It. troojjs 
landed at D. Pop. 14,000. 

Durban, port and 3rd largest city in 
S. Africa, the commercial centre of Natal 
prov., lies in a landlocked tidal bay and 
ranks among the greatest ports of the 
world. The enclosed harbour has an area 
of 6 sq. m. and 6 m. of quays. The avor- 
depth of water alongside the cormner- 
wharves is 30—36 ft, but some have a 
depth of 40-42 ft. There are graving 
docks, a floating dock, and a gi'ain eleva¬ 
tor (42,000 tons capticity) at (Jongella 
wharf. The pre-cooling store holds i8(>0 
tons of citnis and deciduous fruit. The 
port is equipped with electrically driv’^en 


appliances capable of loading 2100 tons of 
coal per hr. There is a whaling station 
and 2 factories for processing in the bay. 
In addition to D.’s importance as a port 
there is considerable industry in the city 
and environs, including the manuf. of 
soap, paint, matches, textiles, clotliing, 
rope, paper, chemicals, enamel ware, 
furniture, tyres, glass and plastics. 
There are also sugar rotlncrios, important 
engineering works, and large railway 
workshops. It is a popular seaside resort 
boasting of a climate during the Avinter 
months similar to the Fr. Riviera. The 
beautiful surrounding country adds to its 
attraction as a holiday resort. All 
varieties of snb-tropical fruits groAv here. 
Civic buildings rank Avith any in the S. 
hemisphere. D. Avas founded in 1824 by 
Lieut. ]<\ G. FarcAvell, Avho secured a 
cession of land from the Zulu chief, 
(Jhaka. in 1835 it was named D. in 
honour of Sir Benjamin D’Urban, the 
then gf>vei‘nor of the (Jape. Ambitious 
l>lanH exist for future development. The 
city’s airport is at Reunion (8 m. S.). 
Avhere there are daily seiwices to main tns 
in South Africa. J^ip.: Wliites, 177,000: 
Bantu, 196,500; Asiatics, 214,400; 
Coloured. 24.900. 

Durbar (from Persian darhar, meaning 
‘court’ or ‘audience’), tlie excciitivo 
council of a prov. or state of India aud 
formerly used in this sense by Indian 
rulers. Avho discussed state administration 
and other business in D. During Brit, 
rule the word Avas most commonly api)liod 
to ceremonial gatherings or festivals 
as Lord Lytton held at Delhi in 1877, for 
the purpose of proclaiming (^ueen 
Victoria Empress of India. Delhi was 
the scene of similar state functions in 1903 
and 1912, Avhon Edward VII and 
George V were proclaimed emperor. 

Diiren, Ger. tii in the Land of N. Rhiiie- 
Westphalla (q.v.), on the Koer, 32 m. 
S,SW. of Diisseldorf ((pv.). It dates from 
the tirtK's of the Carlovingians ((pv.). 
Duiing the Second World War, in the 
early months of 1945, it bocame the centre 
of most hitter fighting for the Roer R. 
The Americans occupied lialf the tn on 
24 Feb. and tl*e remainder some days 
later. When it Avas Ihially taken the 
great(!r part of the tn was in ruins {sec 
W^RSTEIW FKOXT IX TIIK .SF.COXD WoBLD 
War). SiiK-e the end of the war there has 
been a great deal of reconstruction Avork, 
Metal goods, textiles, paper, and glass are 
manuf. Pop. 35,000. 

Ddrer, Albrecht (Albert) (1471-1528), 
famous Gor. painter and engraver, b. 
Nuremberg, son of a goldsmith. A 
leader of the Ger. school of painting, he 
was also considered the inventor of the art 
of otc'.hiug and of printing w'oodcuts in ‘2 
colours. His copper-plate engravings are 
especially famous, and ho ranks higher as a 
master of linear design than as a painter. 
In 1486 he bocAime a pupil of the painter 
Micliael Wohlgemuth. From 1490 to 
1494 he went on a tour, probably through 
Genuany, visiting Strasburg, Colmar, 
Basic, and Venice, Avhere Mantegna’s 
w’orks impressed him greatly. Water- 
colour landscapes, the product of his 
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lourneys, are now grreatly esteemed. On 
ms return he married Agmes Frey, but 
their union is thougiit to have been an 
imhappy one. For a time ho probably 
worked In WohlRoniiith’s studio, but by 
1497 had one of his own. 1). went to 
Venice, 1505-7, where ho painted ‘The 
Martyrdom of fcJt Bartholomew.’ In 1512 
he became court painter to Maximilian I, 
and painted for him ‘The Virgin with 
many Angels.’ He was deputy for 
Nuremberg at the Augsburg Biot, 1518, 
and painted Maximilian’s portrait thei*©. 
In 1521-2 D. and liis wife visited the 
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ALBUKCHT DURKR 
A self portrait at the ago of 26 

Netherlands and won tlie patronage of 
Charles V. He favouretl the doctrines 
of the B.eformatiou and was a friend 
of Inither. The mural decorations of 
Nuremberg city hall—‘The Calumny of 
Apelles’ and ‘The Triumpli of Maxi¬ 
milian’—were designed by D. Among 
his most famous engravings are: ‘Adam 
and Kve,’ 1504; ‘The Nativity,’ ‘The 
Great Hoi*8e,’ and ‘The Little Horse,’ 
1505; ‘Melancolia’ and ‘St Jerome in his 
Study,’ 1514; ‘The Knight, Death, and 
the Devil,’ 1518; ‘The Prodigal Son,’ 
1503, Noted woodcuts are: ‘The Apoca¬ 
lypse’ (16 subjects, including the Revela¬ 
tion of St John), 1498; ‘The Gi*eat(}r 
Passion’ (12 Subjects); ‘The Lesser 
Passion’ (37 subjects). Among his best 
pictures are: ‘The Feast of the Rosary,’ 
1506 (now in Strahow monasteiT* near 
Prague); ‘Martyrdom of the 10,000 
Christians,’ 1608 (Vienna Gallery); 
‘Adoration of the Magi,’ 1504 (Ultizl, 
Florence); ‘Adam and Eve’ (Florence), 
‘Adoration of the Trinity,’ 1511 (Im¬ 
perial Gallery, Vienna); ‘The Four 
Apostles,’ 1526 (Munioli Gallery); ‘Cruci¬ 
fixion,* 1511. Among his poriraits are 


those of Raphael, Melanohthon, Erasmus 
and himself. His drawings Include such 
classics as the ‘Hare’ (Albertina), 1502, 
and mafmiflcent portrait drawings (e.g. in 
the Bnt. Museum). The series of en- 
CTavings known as ‘Tlio Passion in 
Cornier’ was done between 1508 and 1513. 
All D.’s work is marked by a powerful 
imagination, impeccable craftsmanship, 
and also the enquiring spirit of the 
Renaissance, though It. influences never 
Hubmoiged the Germanic character of his 
art. I), wrote on geometry and perspec¬ 
tive, on mensuration (1525), on fortifica¬ 
tion (1527): Vier Bucher iiber die Propew- 
tion appearing in 1528. See. Lady E. 
Eastlake, Five Oreat Painters, 1883; 
G. L. Schefer, The Artist's Married Life, 
1848; D. Burckhardt, DiXrcrs Aufenthali 
in Bvmel, 1892; M. Zuoker, Albrecht Diirer, 
1900; H. WolfHin, Die Kunst Albrecht 
Diirers, 1905; W. Waetzolot, Diirer and 
his Times (new ed.), 1955. 

Duress (from Lat. duritia, harshness), a 
legal tenn for ‘ constraint. ’ 11 is open 

to a defendant to advance a plea of D. if he 
has been driven by menace (per minnj*) of 
death or bodily harm to commit some act 
which would iionnally constitute a crime 
or misdemeanour. The constraint may 
also consist of imprisonment. 

D’Urfey, Thomas (1653-1723), poet and 
dramatist, b. Exeter, of Huguenot descent. 
A well-known man-about-town, he Wiis a 
companion of Chailcs II and lived on into 
tlio reign of George I. Ho is best known 
by his ooUection of songs, PiU.8 to Purge, 
Melaticholy, 1719-20. Addison describes 
him as *a diverting companion’ and ‘a 
cheerful, honest, good-natured man.* 
His plays include; Tits Siege of Memphis, 
1676; Madame, Fickle, 1677; The Virtuous 
Wife, 1680; and The Campaigners, 1698. 
See C. L. Day, 2'he Smigs of 'Thomas 
D'Urfey, J934. 

Durga, or Devi (Sanskrit ‘inaccessible*), 
in Hindu mythology the daughter of 
Himavat (the Himalayas) and the wife of 
Siva. Slie is depicted with 10 armed 
hands, a liiiully face, and attendant lions 
to suggest tlie ferocity of her natm*e. 
Bloody sacrifices are offered her, wliilst 
lier birthday, annually celebrated at the 
groat festival of Durga-puja or Dussera 
(‘ten days’) in the 6ui Hindu month, is 
especially important in Calcutta. 

Durham, John George Lambton, Earl oi 
(1792-1840), statesman, ediic. at Eton, 
and afterwards served in the 10th Hus¬ 
sars. He entered parliament as a Whig 
in 1813. In 1828 ho was raised to the 
peerage, taking the title of Baron D. In 
1830 he became a member of the cabinet 
as Lord Privy Seal. The liberality and 
ultimate success of the Reform Bill aixi 
said to be chiefly due to him, liis en* 
thnsijism for reform gaining him the nick¬ 
name of ‘Radical Jack.’ Ho went to 
Russia in 1835 as ambas., and remained 
there 2 years, after which he was sent to 
Canada as governor-general (1838). His 
immediate task was to inquire into the 
causes of unrest in the provs., but though 
he successfully quelled all discontent he 
remained in Canada only 5 months, 
resigning owing to criticism in England of 
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his lenience towariilci the riii|?leaders of the 
pehellion in Lo#er Canada. But his 
famous report, issued In 1839, led to the 
tJnion upper and Lower Canada and 
the institution of a common learislative 
assembly responsible to the executive 
council. See Durham Report. See life 
hy 8. J. Reid, 1906. 

Durham: 1. Maritime co. of N E. England, 
bounded on the N. by Northumberland, 
on the E. by the North Sea, on the S. by 
Yorks, and to the W’. by Westmorland 
and Cumberland. In the W. are high¬ 
lands belonging to the Peimines, rising 
to 2300 ft; this (list, is mostly barren 
moorland. Loamy fertile soil lies about 
the prin. rivs., the Tyne, Tees, and Wear. 
Sheep are pastured on the foothills of the 
Pennines. Coal-mining and shipbuilding 
are the chief industries; Sunderland, 
Jarrow, South Shields, Stockton-on-Tees, 
and West Hartlepool (qq.v.) are the 
prin. shipbuilding cjeritres. Iron founding, 
steel production, chemical manuf. and 
engineering aw also carried on. D. 
(jity (q.v.) is the co. tn. Part of the 
kingdom of Northumbria from the mid 
6th to the early 9th cent., D. was a co. 
palatine until 1S36. The co. returns 9 
members to Parliament, and the 6 pari, 
hors, return 7 members. Area 1015 sti. 
m.; pop. 1,463,416. 

2. Co. tn of D., England, 12 ra. S. of 
Newcastle. Both the cathedral and 
the castle ore int^niiicently situated on 
a tall rocky peninsula almost encircled 
by the 11. Wear. In the year 995, 
Bishop Aldhuu and his community of 
monks brought the incorrupt body of 8t 
Cuthbert hither from Ohester-le-Streot, 
guided, so legend relates, by a girl looking 
for her lost dun cow. The site was then 
(jailed Dunholme (Hill Island). D. stood 
on the main line of Scottish invasions E. 
(»f the Pennines and so the community of 
St Cuthbert was deliberately developed 
into a powerful buffer hetw'e(m Scots and 
Eng. The bishops became important 
secular rulers, holding sway over a 
'county palatine’ and having many royal 
privileges. They had their own army 
which they often led in person. They also 
had their own oom'ts, councils, and judges, 
of whi(Jh traces remain in the U. Court of 
Chancery and the Halmote Cemrt. The 
bishop’s palatinate powers were reduced 
progressively down to the time (jf Wm van 
Mlldert (1826-36), who is reckoned the last 
of the ‘ prince bishops. ’ The cathedral as 
it now stands was begun in 1092 by 
Bishop Wm of St Carileph. It is a stately 
building Avith its massive Norman nave, 
its late Norman Galilee chapel, its Early 
Eng. Chapel of the Nine Altars and its 
Perpendicular tower. It housed a Bene¬ 
dictine monastery in its precincts until 
1540. Of the monastic buildings re¬ 
maining, the most interesting is the 
dormitory, built about 1400 and wdth the 
original oak roof still Intact. This room 
is now used as a library and museum and 
contains various anct MSS., the famous 
Conyers falchion, fragments of A.-S. 
crosses and other objects of interest. 
Leading from it is the ‘ loft, ’ in which are 
kept the Cuthbert relics, fragments of the 


coffin made for the saint in 698, his own 
portable altar and pectoral cross, and tho 
oldest n(jedlowork in England, In the shaTO 
of the stole and maniple presented to St 
Cuthbert’s shrine by King Athelstan in 
934. The cathedral occupies the S. side 
of Palace (or Place) Green. This green, 
like the castle and most of the other 
buildings round it, now belongs to D. 
Univ. The building nearest the castle 
gate, now part of the univ. library, was 
once the exelieciuer built by Bishop 
Neville in 1450. Next door is the library 
built by Bishop rosin in 1669 for the use 
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of the diocesan clergy. On the opposite 
side are the I7th-eent. almshouses, now 
univ. lecture-rooms, also Cosin’e work. 
The most remarkable features of the castle 
are the Norman chapel and the Norman 
gallery and doorway, all dating book to 
1072: the Great Hall, also a Nonnan 
foundation, though the i^ujsont structure 
was erected by Bishop Hatfield in the 
early 14th cent.; the kitcihens built in 1499 
and still U8i'>d; and the Bhmk Staircase 
built by Cosin in 1665. The tn hall In the 
market pl.'ico is modern (1851) and has 
some good modern stairu^d grlass. In the 
same building is the original gpiildhall 
where the city freemen held, and still 
hold, their meetings, for 8 of the 16 
medieval freemen’s guilds still survive. 
In the lobby are a portrait, a statue and 
some clothing of Joseph Boruwlaski, a 
Polish dwarf, 39 in. in height, who d. in 
Durham in 1837, at the ago of 98. The 
mayor’s chamber has 18th-cent, panelling 
an(i a fine Jacobean overmantel. Of the 
churches of D., the most remarkable are 
St Oswald’s built in the 11th cent., but 
badly restored; St Margaret’s, with con¬ 
siderable late Norman remains; St Giles at 
the top of Gilesgate, built in 1112; aud 
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St Mary-le-Bow with 18th-o,ent. aoroen 
and wainsootinff. The 2 main bridgres, 
Framweljrate and Elvet, both date from 
the 12th cent. The buildlnKH at the SE. 
end of the latter show traces of the chapel 
of St Andi'ew which ontic stood tliere. 
Prebend’s Hridgre was put up in 1771. 
From it the visitor lias one of the best 
views of the pictni*e8nuo banks which 
fonn a beautiful 8<ittitiK for the cathedral 
and the canon’s houses. The view from 
South Street which stands on tlio opposite 
bank must be ariiont? the finest of its kind 
in Europe. D. is rich in Geiuxian houses 
of which there are many in the N. and 8. 
Baileys, in Old Elvet and in South Street. 
A number of them have fine staircases. 
Amonif the other intorestinjf places is the 
r^f6 at No. :19 Silver Street, once the 
house of Sir Jolin Duck, a 17th-cent. 
butcher’s apprentice who made good; it 
has a particularly fine staircase. In the 
near neighbourhood are Kepior hospital, 
now a fann, founded in 1112 as a religious 
estab., and Sherburn Hospital, a 12th' 
cent, leper hospital; now, much altered, it 
is a combitied hospital and almsliouses. 
The site of the battle of Neville’s Cross, 
where the Eng. defeated the Scots in l.‘H6, 
is on tlio N. outskirts. The chief occupa¬ 
tions are local gov., the distributive trades 
and eoal-mining (though tliere are no pits 
in the immediate vicinity). The local 
trades include a carpet factory, 2 organ 
factories, and a sweet factory. Assizes 
and nnarter sessions are held here. The 
chief odncational estabs. include the univ. 
(q.v.), an old ostah. public school for boys 
,, known as D. School, a high school for 
girls, 2 grammar schools and various 
others. I’op. 19,2S3. .SVc G. Home, 
Durham CaUwxiral^ 1935; G. H. Cook, 
Portrait of Durham Cathedral. 1948. 

3. Co. seat of D. t'o., North Carolina, 
TJ.S.A., 25 m. NW. of llaleigh. It has 
a great trade in toba<*<Hi and manufs. 
cigars and cigarettes, having one of the 
largest tobacco factories in the world. 
It also has largo cotton and hosiery 
mills, and nuiniifs. paper boxes, phar¬ 
maceuticals, and machinery; lumber 
and grain milling are also important. It 
is the seat of Duke Ibiiv., the North 
Carolina (V)llege for Negroes, and Lincoln 
Hospital for Nogr(»es. Pop. 71,311. 

Durham, University of, founded 1832 by 
Bishop Van Mil(i(*rt and the dean and 
chapter, and opened 1833. Tl\c (’ollege 
of Medicine and the (’oUege of Physical 
Science in Newcastle uisui Tyne were 
associated with the univ. in 1851 and 1871 
respectively; wonnm ^^ele admitted to 
degi'ees from 1890. The univ. is now 
organised in 2 divs., viz. tiie Durham 
Colleges (8 colleges and 2 non-collegiate 
societies with a total of about 1200 
students) and Newcastle (King’s College, 
including the medical school, with about 
3000 students). The faculties of arts, 
science, education, atid music ai*o common 
to both divisions; theology is taught in 
D. alone, and medicine, applied 
science, OCTicultnre, law, and economic 
studies in Newcastle alone. 

Durham, or Shorthorn, Breed, see 
OATn.E, 


Durham Light Infantry, The, formerly 
68th and 106th regiments, linked in 1881 
to forai the D. L. I, 68th formed in 1756 
»\s 2ud Battalion, 23rd Regiment, but 
became esth in 1758. Sc?rvod mainly in 
Frantje, West Indies, and Gibraltar, and 
joined Wellington’s army in Peninsula in 
1811. Later served in North America, 
Crimean War, and Maori War in New 
Zealand (1864). The 106th Regiment 
was raised in India by the East India Go. 
in 1826 a-H 2iid Bombay European Regi¬ 
ment. Served at Scinde and Aden and in 
1857 in I’ersian Expedition, and during 
the Indian Mutiny. After the mutiny ix 
was transferred to the Brit, estab. as 
106th Regiment and came to Eng. in 1871. 
Fought in Egyptian campaign of 1884-5. 
The I). L. f. served in South African 
campaign of 1899-1902 and was in the 
Ladysmith relief column. During the 
First World War it raised some 37 bat¬ 
talions which served in France, Flanders, 
Italy, Macedonia, Egypt, on NW. Frontier 
of India, and at Archangel. The regiment 
also served in the Third Afghan War in 
1919 against the ex-king Ammatmllah 
(q.v.). The J>. L. I. fought on the W. 
Front and in Burma in the Second World 
War. The 10th and 11th liattalions 
were part of the 49th Territorial Div. and, 
together with the Tyneside, Scottish, and 
various Yorks units, they distinguished 
themselves in the battle of Normandy, 
in the capture of Rauray and Bayeux. 
One battalion was part of the garrison 
troops on the is. of Cos. 

Durham Report, sequel to the rebellions 
in Canada of 1837-8. The I'obellions 
failed be(;ause m(»8t Reformers, though 
bitterly opposed to ‘Family Compact' 
rule (i.e. the rule of a small minority of 
wealthy and influential people), would 
not join an armed rising. But the Brit. 
Gov. nonetheless took prompt action by 
appointing the earl of 1). (q.v.), one of 
England’s foremost public figures, to be 
governor-general of Canada with the mis¬ 
sion of preparing recommendations for 
reforming tlie gov. of the Canadas so as 
to end the strife which for years had 
torn them into warring factions. Baffling 
problems awaited him: the assemblies of 
Upper and Lower Canada had been sus- 
l>ended: numerous political prisoners filled 
the gaols; violence on the Amer. border 
threatened to flare up into actual warfare. 
D. spent 5 months in Canada, mostly in 
Quebec, and through his staff collected 
a great tieal of information wliich he 
subsequently used in his R. On 28 Jxm© 
1838 he freed all tlie political prisoners 
except a few, whom he banished to 
Bermuda: l>ut in naming a particular 
place of exile lie exceeded his powers, and 
when the Brit. Gov. weakly disallowed his 
order he resigned, to the great chagrin of 
the Canadian people, with whom he w'as 
popular. 

Gloom anti disappointment would have 
marked the close of his mission had It not 
bwn for the R., on the preparation of 
which he expended intense energy. Two 
months after his return it was completed 
and laid before parliament. It touched 
on aJl the provs., but paid most attention 
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to conditions in the two Canadas. To 
end the crisis there D, put forward 2 
prin. recommendations: the union of 
iJpper and Lower Canada, and the intro¬ 
duction of responsible gov. He favoured 
union because the separation of the prove, 
since 1791 had caused many disputes and 
had made impossible, for example, the 
completion of the St Lawrence canals. 
Moreover, he thought that conflict be¬ 
tween Franco and England wns the root of 
the trouble in Lower (^IJanada and that 
union would resolve the dirticulty by 
reducing the Fr. to a minority in the now 
gov. and assimilating them to the Eng. 
Canadians iti language and laws. These 
views on the Fr.-Canadians are the least 
successful part of the T). R., though much 
of wliat D. remarked hero was well 
founded, as for instance the Fr.- 
Canadians’ lack of training in self-gov. 
lint, as the future proved, the difficulties 
between the Fr. and Eng. (;)anadians 
could only be solved by developing co¬ 
operation and a sense of responsibility on 
both sides. The most important of the 
recommendations of the D. H. was 
pesi)onsiblo gov. on the model of the 
flrit. system of cabinet gov. adapted to 
colonial conditions. To avoid a clash 
between the executive (council and the 
instructions sent to a govei*nor, the R. 
proposed to limit the power of the colonial 
gov. to local affairs, in wliich the Brit. 
Gov. had no desire to interfere. Four 
matters were to be kept uuder control of 
the imperial gov.: foreign affairs, the 
rogiilation of trade, land grants, and the 
form of gov. The distinction, however, 
of first advocating responsible gov. be¬ 
longs to Robert Baldwin of Upiier Canada, 
who had been urging it for some years. 
Baldwin wrote to ]>. while he was 
in Canada and convinced the governor- 
general that responsible gov. would be 
effective. D.’s contribution, however, 
was equally essential; for by his R. he 
forced it on the attention of the Brit. 
Gov. and people and thereby ensured that 
it would be given a trial. His other 
recommendations, if less important, were 
essential to his aims: to train people in 
democratic gov. lie advocated the estab. 
of local and municiiial gov. and elected 
councils. He also recommended the ex¬ 
tension of education because ‘general 
education Is necessary to the establish¬ 
ment of a strong popular government. ’ If 
the D. R. is not above criticism, its merits 
far outweigh its defects, and it is T’ightly 
regarded as one of the most important 
constitutional docunionts in the hist, of 
the Empire. For it upheld the ideal of 
colonial self-gov. as one to be cherished, 
not feared and suppressed. It pointed to 
the possibility of a strong Brit.-Amer. 
nation. To-day, for these reasons, the 
author of the R. is numbered among 
the founders of Canada. The R. was at 
once approved by tlio home gov., but 
responsible gov. was not achieved 
immediately. The Family C'oiiipact 
groups Avere most hostile to it and many 
people on both sides of the Atlantic 
thought it was merely a step in the dis¬ 
integration of the Empire. Ahnost 10 


years of political strife for Canadian 
Reformers passed before the nature of 
responsible gov. was understood and the 
necessity for its full and free acceptance 
recognised. See G. W. Brown, Building 
the Canadian Nation, 1942; Sir R. Coup¬ 
land, The, JJurhnm Report, 1945. 

Durio, genus of Bombacaceae, is 
indigenous to the Malay Archipelago. D, 
zibeihintis is a largo and lofty ti*eo with 
smallish, alternate IcMves, and yields the 
fruit knowm as durian. The dnrian is 
remarkable for the delicacy and liclmess 
of its flavour and the offensive*ness of its 
odour, which has been compared w ith that 
of decaying onions. 

Durius, ftee Duero. 

Diirkheim, Bad, Ger. spa in the l.and of 
Rhineland-Palatinate (<i.v,), 37 m. S. by 
W. of Mainz (q.v.). It Inis an arsenical 
spring, and is the centre of an important 
vine-growing dist. Pop. 11,000. 

Durlach, Ger. tn in the Land of Baden- 
Wttrttemberg (q.v.), an E. suburb of 
Karlsruhe (q.v.). It has a cnstlo (t\ow a 
museum) which was the seat of the 
margraves of Baden-I), from 165G to 1715. 

Diirnstein, or DUrrenstein, Austrian vil. 
in the prov. of Low'^er Austria, on the 
Danube, 4 ni. W. of Krems. It has many 
anct buildings and is overlooked by the 
ruins of a castle in which Richard 1 (q.v.) 
was imprisoned (1192-3). i*op. 600. 

Durocortorum, see Rkims. 

Durostorum, sec Silihtra. 

Durra, Dhurra, or Doura (Arabic 
durah), a nath^' name of Sorghum vulgare 
V. durra, an ann. plant growm in Africa, 
Asia, India, and Avarm countries for its 
large, almost globose grain; also knoAAm 
as Indian millet and Egyptian rice corn, 
and yellow milo and .Terusalem corn are 
forms of it. The name is also applied to 
the flour made from the grain, Avhich 
makes an inferior bread to that of wiieat. 
See Sorghum. 

Diirrenstein, see DOrnhtkin. 

DurrSs, see Durazzo. 

Dursley, tn of Gloueestershire, England, 
15 m. S. of Gloucester. Once famous for 
cloth manufacturing which still flourishes 
at a mill in Cam, 1 m. N.; prin. industiies 
are the manuf. of agric. linploments, 
engines, j)umps, and (dectrie motors. 
The reforuK'r Fox, bishop of Hereford, 
W’as born here in 1496. 1). gives its name 

to a rural dist. I\)p. (with environs) 
9009. 

Duruy, Jean Victor (1811 94), Fr. 
historian and TR>litician, b. l^aris, of 
working-class origin. From 1863 to 1869 
ho Avas minister of public inst motion. 
During his 6 years in ottieo he tnodernised 
the curricula of lyc^es and eollepes, 
instituted secondary education for girls, 
and founded the ‘conferences publiques.’ 
His Histoirc des Rommns (Eng. trans.), 
1883-6, is his most outstanding pub. 

Duse, Eleonora (1858-1924), It. actress, 
b. Vigevano; only child of Alessandro 
Vincenzo D., a Venetian actor (the son of 
the actor, Luigi D.). She Avas on the 
stage from childhood, and toured con¬ 
tinually. During her llrst season of 
success at Naples, with Les Fourchambault 
by Angler, she was deserted by her lover. 
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Martino Cafllero; and the boy to whom 
she gave birth at Turin lived for only a few 
days. In 1881, at Florence, she married 
1'ebaldo Checchl, a fellow-actor. At the 
Garignono Theatre. Turin, she scored a 
success (immediately after a llernhardt 
season) witli La PHncmse de Baghdad by 
Dumas fils. Later she returned with her 
husband to Turin, where a daughter was 
born. The company visited S. AmeHca: 
and at Rio de Janeiro she separated 
from her husband on m^count of her 
passioTi for Flavio Aud6, a young actor 
wlio had joined them. Checchi soon 
afterwards a. in a consular post at Lisbon 
and left her a legacjy. On return to 
Europe the company was disbanded, and 
she formed a new one, with Andd as its 
head. .She began to tire of the old- 
fashioned Dumas plays, and came under 
the influence of Ibsen. She created the 
part of Santuzza in Covalleria Bvsfirana. 
I), rivalled Rernhardt in Paris in 1897. 
After her relations with AndtS had eotded. 
she was assriciated for 5 years with 
D’Annunzio (q.v.) in an attempt to revive 
classicism in the It. theatre. Many of his 
plays were written for her. She played 
such different rOles as Juliet, Francesca da 
Rimini, Marguerite, Camille, Fernando. 
Mtigda, Paula Tanqueray, and ElUda in 
Ibsen's Lady from the Sea. She would 
have nothing to do vith make-up— 
relying on her natural liveliness of feature, 
voice, and gesture. She retired Rom the 
stage in 1909. Owing to war losses she 
I’eturned to it in 1921, and repeated her 
trlumt)hH in Italy, London, and America. 
She d. of influenza at Pittsburgh, Penn¬ 
sylvania. See E. A. Rhoinhardt, Das 
hehen der Klcanora Jhise,, 1930. 

Dushambe, see Stalinabad. 

Dussek, Jan Ladislav (17«0-1812), 
Ilohemian T>innist and composer. He was 
an accomplished pianist at the ^e of 5 
and an organist at 9. Was a choir boy at 
the convent of .Tihlava, attended a Jesuit 
college, and afterwards took his degi'ce in 
philosophy at the univ. of I’rague. For 
some time he supported himself as 
organist, and having made a name at 
Amsterdam as a pianist of remarkable 
virtuosity and delicacy of touch, he be- 
t;ame prof, of music to the stadtholder at 
The Hague. Whether he played in 
Herlin, St Petersburg, Milan, or London, 
I>. invariably attracted large audiences. 
His attempt to found a music-publishing 
business in London was a complete failure, 
at\d he was obliged to take refuge from his 
creditors in Hamburg. In 1893 ho 
became an intimate friend of Prince Louis 
Ferdinand of Prussia, liirnself a good 
musician and minor composer, who fell in 
battle in 1809. From 1807 till his death 
D. directed the concerts of Prince Talley¬ 
rand in Paris. Hut he undermined his 
constitution by drinking heavily^ in a 
vain efl’ort to rouse himself from the 
excessive languor to which his obesity had 
reduced him. He WTote many inanoforto 
concertos, much cliamber music, and a 
large amount of piaho music in which the 
instruujent is used in a novel and con¬ 
genial w^ay. His 38 sonatas show nuiny 
striking anticipations of later composers. 


Diisseldorf, city of W. Germany, on the 
r. b. of the Rhine (q.v.), cap. of the I^md 
of North Rhine-Westphalia (q.v.). It 
was made a city by the duke of Berg 
(q.v.) in 1288 (but one of D.’s churches 
dates back to the 8th cent., and there are 
still tlie remains of a palace of the 
emperor Frederick I, q.v.), and it became 
the cap. of the Duchy in 1385. In 1609 
it passed to the Palatinate (q.v.), and in 
181.5 (after a short period under the duke 
of Berg, during the reorganisation of 
Gcimany by Nay>oleon I. q.v.) was 
ineorporated into Pnissia (q.v.). After 
the Fii'st World War it was occupied by 
the Fr., 1921-,5. In the years before the 
Second World War it became the ad¬ 
ministrative cap. of the Ruhr (q.v.); 
most of the iron and steel, heavy engineer¬ 
ing, and armaments plants of the Ruhr 
dist. had their head offices and adminis¬ 
trative depts in the city. It suffered 
widest)read devastation during the Second 
World War, and when it fell to the Allies 
in 194.5 moi'e than half of th«' city was in 
ruins (see below’). The work of recon- 
sirnction wiis begun immediately after the 
war. 

The fortifications of the city were 
destroyed by order of Napf>leon at the 
beginning of the 19th cent., and converted 
into promenades. The city is now’ one of 
tlie best laid out in Germany, with fine 
squares and beautiful gardens. The 
prin. street is the Kbnigsallee, a mile long, 
lined w’ith offices, excellent shops, and 
re.staurant8. There are sev. anct churches, 
including the Lambertikirohe, which dates 
from tlie 13th cent. The old tn hall was 
begun in 1567, and there is a new tn hall, 
completed in 1953. Some of the modem 
industrial architecture of the city is very 
fine. D. has sev. museums and art 
collections, an artists’ colony, and an 
academy of fine arts. It was the bp. of 
Heine, Peter von Cornelius, and Friedrich 
Jacobi (qq.v.); and among the residents 
of the city have been Goethe, Brahms, 
and Robert Schumanti ((jq.v.). The riv. 
liarbour (4 b.'isins) is busy, and there are 
iron, steel, machinery, textile, cliemical, 
glass, and foodstuff industries. Pop, 
633,500. During the Nazi regime (see 
Gkumanv, Uistory) the prin. iTulustry of 
D. was the making of amiaments, the 
largest war plant concerns being the 
Rheinmetall Borsig Factory, making 
guns, shells and other armaments; the 
Mannesmann-Rehren Werko, making iron 
and steel tubes, subuiarine mine cases and 
tlio like; and the J. G. Schwietzko Plant., 
making torpedoes and torpedo tubes. It 
wtiH therefore an important target for 
Brit, bombers during the Second World 
War, especially from 1943 onwards. On 
3 April 1945 the Gemians blew up the 3 
bridges of D. to save the city from 
capture, but it foil to the Allies soon 
afterwards. See Wkstkun Fkon’T in 
Second World War. 

Dust, small particles of earth, etc. 
which are moved by the slightest air- 
currents. Even in a room which has been 
kept spotlessly clean the existence of I), 
can be demonstrated w’hen a strong beam 
of sunlight enters by a window. The D. 
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of the atmosphere oonsiste of tiny fra^f- 
menhsi of minerals, or^nic matter, carbon, 
and ash from bearmn^ substances, vol¬ 
canic 1)., salt fKmi sea-spray, and I), 
formed by the disintegrmtion of meteors on 
their way tlirouffh the atmosphere. D. 
was formerly considered a nuisance with¬ 
out any redeemino: qualities, but J. Aitken, 
in 1880. demonstrated that it combined 
with its disadvantaifcs sev. useful func¬ 
tions. When air <*ontaininff water vapoiu* 
is cooled to tlie point of saturation, the 
water vapour dot's not condense at once 
unless there is some solid substance for it 
to ooudonse upon, in suit-able conditions 
some particles in the atmosphere can 
become nuclei or centres ff)r the condensa¬ 
tion of water. Tliese minute irlobules 
form clouds, mists, and foprs, and on 
coalCscinp: form drops of rain. Aitken 
devised an instimment for countinpr the 
nuclei in a known vol. of air. The 
results sliow that concentrations of nuclei 
are very varitible, frtmi 100 per c.c. iu very 
clear nir to about 100,000 per c.c. in the 
air of larpre cities. Many modltications of 
the fiuirs lis?iit art' due to I). Without it 
we sliould hav(» no twilight, no blue sky, 
no grorpreoiiH sim-si'ts, and none of the 
ohiarOKCiiro effects vNhicli make scenery 
charming:. On tiie other side of the 
account, I), presents to-day a most 
serious technical problem in many indus¬ 
tries betjause of explosion risks and 
health hazards, in a certaiti mixture of 
air and suspendeid fine D. an explosion 
of jfreat violent^e may 0 (?cur m the 
presence of a spark or flame, and pi*even- 
tive measures must be taken, e.^r. in flour¬ 
mills, saw-mills, and mines. More serious 
is tiie effect of D. tm liealth: miners, 

g artieularly of antljracito, are susceptible 
y D. disetises.aiid other industries are not 
without their danpers. It is tiie cause of 
various skin diseases, and of broi»chial 
ailments in the cotton industry, with 
attendant risks of poisoning. 

Dusuns, tribi' of N. Borneo (q.v.), 
numbering 117,S67 out of the total native 
pop. of 243,009 (1951 census). 

Dutch Antilles, sre Wrht Indies. 

Dutch Architecture, nee Belgian and 
DUT(?U AUCHlTEi *tuuk. 

Dutch Art. The phrase here mainly 
denotes the A. of the Netherlands from 
the end of the 16tli cent, to about 1700. 
Much of the architecture and sculpture 
of the IjOw (’ouiitries wiis destroyed by 
Protestant vandalism in the 2nd half of 
the 16th (rent., hut sec Belgian and 
Dutch AiicHiTKi'TuitK. 

It is, liowever. tiie w'ork of Dutch 
painters whicli must bo (considered among 
the glories of European civilisation; and 
throughout that work 2 tiiemes pre¬ 
dominate, Dutch home life and republican 
freedom. In the lat(^ 16th and early 17th 
cents. D. A. was influenced by It. Renais¬ 
sance and Ijaroque art. Thus Oornelisz 
(I662“1638) (<i.v.) tried to reproduce tiie 
style of Rapliael. l)ut without marked 
success. His ‘Bacchus and Ceres’ at 
Dresden and ‘Prodigal Son’ at Budapest 
exemplify the motif of seduction in the 
iniise of classical mytli and moralistic art 
respectively. Abraham Bloemaert (c. 


1564-1651) (q.v.) painted in the baroque 
style. He owed something to Titian, as 
may be seen in his ‘Shepherdess with 
Grapes’ at Karlsruhe. His pupil Gerard 
van Honthorst (1590 -1656) (q.v.) painted 
portraits of royal personages and other 
celebrated individuals. Those of Queen 
Elizabeth of Bohemia and George Villiers, 
1st duke of Buckingham, ore iu the 
National I Portrait Gallery. He is. iiow- 
ever, more esteemed for powerful effects 
of lighting in which he anticipaU's 
Rembrandt. .Jan van Goyen (1596- 
1656) (((.v.) was one of th(^ founders of a 
school of painters specialising in plc- 
turcs(iue naturalistic landscape. Among 
his most celebrated pupils was Nicholas 
Borc'bem (1624-83) whose ‘Old Port of 
Genoa,’ ‘Jupiter with Nymphs on Ida,' 
and ‘Musical Shepherdess’ are in the 
Wallace Collection. Mention must be 
made of a distinct group of i)ainter8 
famous for their studies of lower and 
middle class life, emphasising particularly 
its gay and carefree aspect. Among 
them were Dirk Hals (c. 1589 -1656) (q.v.), 
Adriaen Brouwer (1605-38) (q.v.), Flein. 
painter of tavern H(;enes who worked in 
Holland. Adriaen van Ostade (1610-85) 
(q.v.) whose ‘ Alchymist’ is in the National 
Gallery, and (to-day very highly esteemed) 
.Tan Steen (1626 -79) (<i.v.) his pupil An 
important member of this school was Jan 
Molenaer (c. 1610-68), a pupil of Frans 
Hals. Besides tavern groups ho paint-ed 
s(^-ones from wealthy hourge^oLs life, mill 
ills signiflcance in the latter genre lies in 
the fact tlmt such works as ‘The Family 
Feast’ at Amsterdam and ‘Musical 
Pastime’ in the National Gallery were 
forerunners of the D. tableaux de inodes 
wliiclj wei'e later developed by Gabriel 
Metsu (4630-67) (q.v.) and Gerard Ter 
Borch (or Terborgh) (1617-81) (q.v.). 
The latter Avas a proliflc artist who 
expended niiinite exactness upon details 
of dress and furniture. In portraiture lie 
reveals the influence of Veldzciuez. The 
National Gallery possesses a splendid 
example of his work in ‘The Peac^e of 
Munster’ (see Nktheklands, History), 
Yet anotiier group of xiainters is remark¬ 
able for what lias been called ‘Anjhitef?- 
tnral Art.’ Handsome interiors are the 
features of such pi(;tm*e8 as ‘Young 
Woman in a C’ourtyard’ and ’PeepshoAv 
Cabinet’ (both in the National Gallery) by 
Samuel van Hoogstraten (1627-78). JMoter 
do Hoo(;h (c. l()3‘2-c. 1681) (((.v.) shows 
atfinitles with Vermeer. His quiet court 
yards and interiors full of reflected light 
in which figures are beautifully placed 
are splondm in tone and design. St^'O. 
e.g., his ‘Interior of a Dutcli House,’ 
National Gallery. 

I'hree iiarnes in D. A. tower above all 
others: Hals, Rembrandt, and Vermeer. 
Frans Hals (1580-1666) (q.v.) is one of the 
greatest xiortrait painters of all time, and 
08 a colourist lie had no superior in liis age. 
He shows little trace of foreign influence 
and sriecialised in studios of laughing 
children and types of Haarlem low life. 
His most important Avorks are the portrait 
CTOups of the Haarlem Civic Guards, and 
ids ‘Laughing Cavalier’ in the Wallace 
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Collection is justly one ot the most 
celebrated pictures in the world. 

Bembrandt Harmensz Tan RUn or Byn 
(1606-69) (q.v.) stands as one of the great 
geniuses of the race. From the first he 
was an etcher of the highest skill and 
closely studied the It. masters in such 
originals as he could buy. Keiubrandt 
has been called the artist of old age, 
and Indeed his incomparable ‘Head of an 


and ‘Lady Standing at the Vlrgbiate 
(National Callery). A masterpiece is the 
‘View of Delft’ (The Hague). Vermeer 
was almost forgotten for 2 centuries, but 
to-day his exquisite colour, lighting, and 
placing are justly appraised. 

The D. achievement in landscape (with 
Seghers, van (loyen. (Myp, Koninck, 
Huisdael, and Hobbema) is also gimt. 
In flower, still-life, and animal paintui^. 



F. Manarll 

VERMEKU’S ‘LADY STANDING AT THE VIRGIN A l-s‘ 

National Oalleiy, London 


Old Woman,' in the National Gallery, is 
among the finest works in that collection. 
In portraiture, subject painting, land¬ 
scape, in his depth of light and shade, and 
his superb draw ings and prints he is one of 
the world’s gi'eatest masters. 

Jan Vermeer, van der Meer, or Jan van 
Delft (163‘2-7r>) (q.v.) In his earlier period 
was influenced by the school of Rem¬ 
brandt, but he later developed a more 
pei*8orial style, characterised by a delicate 
subtlety and harmony of treatment, and 
less bold colouring. To the first iieriod 
belong ‘Christ with Martha and Mary’ 
(National Gallery of .Scotland), and 
‘Woman and Soldier’ (Di'esden). Among 
later works are ‘The CJoquette’ (Bruns¬ 
wick), ‘Lady at a Casement’ (New York), 


in architectural and seaport subjects, 
there is a great iimnber of minor masters, 
in the 19th cent. thei't‘. w'as a fresh ex¬ 
pression in painting, with .Tosef Israels 
(1824-1911), J. B. Jougkind (1819-91), 
and the brothers Maris and Vincent van 
Gogh (1853- 90), In modern art D.A. has 
its place with the gi*oup I>e Stijl, equally 
interested in new’ architecture, design, and 
painting. Piet Mondrian (1872-1944) is at 
the present time widely cst>eemed as an 
abstract painter. 

Magnificent examples of 1>. A. are to be 
found in all the prin. galleries of Europe 
and America; hut the supreme collection 
is housed in the Rijksmuseum at Amster* 
dam. {See also individual names.) See 
G. H. Marius, Jhttch Painting in the 
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Nin^eenth Century, 1908; W. Bode, 
Creat Masters of Dutch and Flemish 
Painting, 1909; E. f^omentin. Masters of 
Past Time (traiig*>,,l912; R. H. Wllenskl, 
Introduction to D^ AH, 1927. 

Dutoh Art Museums. The Nether¬ 
landish schools of paintinpT have pride of 
plao6 in the Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 
(built in the late 19th cent.). The 
nucleus of the collection consisted of 
pictures belonpring to the House of 
Orangre. Other and later accessions were 
the collections of Adriaen van der Hoop 
and Baupon van der Poll acquired in 1880 
and collections from the various guild 
houses. All the Dutch msistoi*s are 
represented here in abundance, although 
many of their works are found in the 
galleries of other countries. It is generally 
held that Rembrandt’s somewhat mis¬ 
named ‘Night Watch* is the 'piice de 
resistance. It was painted in 1642 and is 
the master’s largest picture. Other 
favourite Rembrandts here are ‘The 
Syndics’—a group of D. merchants in 
conference—and ‘The .lewish Bride.’ 
'Thei’e are sev. of the choicest paintings of 
Vermeer, among them his very popular 
‘The Letter’ and ‘The Little Street.’ A 
series of rooms is designed to show the 
change and development of D. culture. 
The Krbller-Mtiller Museum devoted to 
Van Gogh, and Rembrandt’s house in 
Amsterdam, now converted into a 
museum, should also be mentioned. 

The Mauritshuis at The Hague dates 
from tlie 1630*8 when it was the residence 
of Count John Maurice of Nassau, but the 
building only became a gallery in 1821 
when it was used to house the remainder of 
various collections of the princes of 
Orange which had survived the vicissi¬ 
tudes of war. Here again, as at Amster¬ 
dam, the outstanding work is by Rem¬ 
brandt, namely his sombre and dignified 
* The School of Anatomy ’; and hardly less 
famous are his ‘Susannah Bathing,* 
‘Simeon in the Temple’—a miracle of 
composition and light—and ‘ David Inlay¬ 
ing the Harp before Saul.’ Yet equally 
popular are Jan Vermeer’s ‘View of 
Delft* and ‘Head of a Young Girl’ and 
Paul Potter’s ‘Bull’—large in scope and 
treatment. Other well-known pictures 
here are the genre study, ‘Young House¬ 
keeper,* by Gerard Dou, a pupil of 
Rembrandt, and a view of Haarlem by 
Jacob Ruisdael, ‘The Oyster Feast* by 
Jan Steen, and also a number of pictures 
by Ostade, Ter Borch, Wouwornian, and 
others. 

Among the few non-D. works are 
p^ortraits of Isabella Brant and H616ne 
Fourment by Rubens and worlcs by 
Holbein, Van Dyck, and VelAzquez. 
Here may bo mentioned the Haarlem 
Museum GalloiT. which is largely a Frans 
Hals memorial, but also contains some 
portrait groups by Tor Borch, and 
paintings by Van der Heist and Brouwer. 
The Boymans Museum, Rotterdam, is 
another fine collection of the national 
arts, containing works of both old and 
modem masters. 

Dutoh Auction, an A. in which the 
article to be sold is first put up at the 


maximmn price. If there is no offer, the 
j price is then lowered by stages until a 
bid is made. 

Dutoh East India Company, founded by 
charter from the Notherlaniis States- 
General, 1602, to regulate D. trade in 
the Indian Ocean, and tf) assist in the war 
of independence against Spain and 
Portugal. AS well as having a monopoly 
of trade between the Straits of M^ellan 
and the Cape of Good Hope, it was 
empowered to maintain armed forces, 
erect forts and factories, wage w'ars and 
enter into treaties in the name of the 
Statcs-General, tt) coin money, and to 
wield full administrative, judicial, and 
legislative authority over tJie ar(5»i of its 
operations. H.Q. were ostab. at Batavia 
in 1619, and by the mid 17th cent, the 
had almost completely monopolised 
trade in the Indian Ocean, with govs, 
at Amboyna, Banda, Ceylon, Java, 
Maciissar, Malacca, and Terriatc, and a 
colony at the Cape of Good Hope. The 
expense of maintaining the trade 
monopoly jigainst Brit, and Fr. competi¬ 
tion gradually weakened the C. and 
it was dissolved in 1798, at the time 
of the ooiuiuest of Holland by the Fr. 
revolutionary armies. F. V'alontyn, 

Bcschryviny van and en niew oost Indicn, 
Amsterdam, 1724. 

Dutoh East Indies, or Netherlands 
Indies, name fornuirly given to Asiatic 
possessions of the Netherlands, now all in 
Indonesia ((i.v.). See G. T. Raynal, 
HisUnre ph Uosophique et politique des 
Habiissernents et du commerce dcs CAiroveens 
dans Ics deux Indes, 1780; D. J. IT. 
Nyesseji, 77/c Riwes of Java, 1929; E. 8. 
de Klen^k, History of the Netherlands Kast 
Indies, 1938; J. W. Nystrom, Surinam, 
1942; A Hyma, The Dutch in the Far 
Fast, 1942; II. .1. van Mook, The Nether¬ 
lands Fast I miles and Japan, 1944; J. S. 
Furnival, Colonial Policy and Practice: a 
Comparative Sttuiy of Burma arid Nether¬ 
lands India, 1948; D. Weld, The Birth of 
Indonesia, 1948. 

Dutch Guiana, see Netherj.ands 
Guiana. 

Dutoh Literature. During the Jato 
middle ages literary activity was concen¬ 
trated almost entirely in the Flem. part of 
the country. Its spread was fostered by 
the growth of national feeling at the time 
of the Reformation and the newly-won 
independence. The most brilliant writer 
of tins period, generally called ‘de gouden 
eeuw’ (the golden century), was J. van 
den Vondel (q.v.) (1587-1679), an out¬ 
standing poet, whose successful tragedies 
are still performed. Important (contem¬ 
poraries are the popular allegorist and 
moralist Jacob Cats (q.v.) (1577-1660); 
the more satiric himianist C. Huygems 
(1596-1687); P. C. llooft (q.v.) (1581- 
1647), the author of beautiful lyrics, and 
an important hist, of the Netherlands; and 
G. A. Bredero (1585-1(518) who excelled in 
witty comedies and farces. This rich 
classical period of D. L. ended in the last 
decades of the 17th cent. J. Luyken 
(1649-1712), a melancholic mystic, may 
be considered to be the last important 
poet of the ‘golden century.* In the 18th 
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cent. L. declined, being: mostly imitative 
of Ft. models, but a major exception is 
W. Langendijk (1683-1756), writer of 
numerous good farcical comedies. The 
first decades of the 19th cent, witnessed 
the rise of romanticism. Willem Bilder- 
dijk (q.v.) (1756-1831), A. C. W. Staring 
(q.v.) (1747-1840), and H. Tollens (1780- 
1856) are the most characteristic llgm’cs 
of this transitional period. IJa Costa (q.v.) 
(1798-1860) trails. Fr. and Eng. romantic 
poets and introduced th('.m to D. readers. 
Tho romantic movement in Holland was 
encouraged by a literai'y periodical JJe 
Oids {The Guide), cd. by Bakhuizcn van 
den Brink (1810-65), and E. J. Potgictor 
(1808-75). The latter was a successful 
poet and novelist as well as a critic, and 
greatly influenced the growth of a national 
L. van Eennop (q.v.) (1802-68) first 
trails. Walt(?r Scott into D. and wrote 
some remarkable historical novels, while 
important contemporary novelists were 
Limburg Brouwer (1705- 1847), Anna 
Bosboom-ToUHsaint ((i.v.) (1812-86), and 
Alberdingk Thijm (1820-89). At this 
time a group of brilliant writers, imduding 
especially N. Beets (q.v.) (1814-1903) and 
P. Hasebroek (1812-96), were founding 
their work on Eng. models, but revealed 
their native originality in their observa¬ 
tion of D. life. In 1860 the Nederlandsche 
Spectator appeared, a weekly review associ¬ 
ated especially with M. P. Lindo (1819- 
1877), an Englishman by birth, and C. Vos- 
maer (1826-88), an art critic and poet. In 
1860 was pub. E. D. Dekker’s romance, 
Moux Ilavelaar, an indictment of D. 
colonisation. Dckker (q.v.) had a great 
influence on tho succeeding gonerutions. 
who greeted in him their pioneer. W. 
Kloos (1859-1938), F. van Eeden (1860- 
1932), A. Verwey (1865-1937) (qq.v.), and 
the 8€uisitive van BeysscI (1864-1952) 
were fervent adherents of ‘art for art’s 
sake' and associated in a periodical, J)e 
Nieuwe Oids {The Netv Quids), in opposi¬ 
tion to tho superannuated Guide. Its 
first pub. in 1885 marked another literary 
event in the second half of the 19th cent., 
inaugurating a jiroliflc movement in which 
the poet H. dorter 0^64-19*27), the 
novelists L. (’ouporus (q.v.) (1863-1923) 
and J. van Looy (1855-1930), and tho 
dramatists H. Heijemians (1864-1924) 
and Jan Fahricius (6. 1871) (qq.v.) stand 
out as pre-eminent. Later writers are 
I. Querido (1873-1932), author of natur¬ 
alist novels, tho i)oet8 P. C. Boutens 
(1870-194.3). J. IT. Leopold (1865-1927), 
and Heiiriette Boland ifolst (1869-1953), 
and tho novelist A. van Schendel (1874- 
1946). Among the poets of the last few 
decades should be noted: Adama van 
Schelteraa, O. Gossaert, J. C. Bloom, J. 
Greshoff, Wernmeiis Buning, ,1. Slanerhoff, 
H. Marsman, J. Eiigelman, A. Honker, M. 
Nljholl, and A. Roland Holst. Among 
the novelists are numbered: A. van der 
Leeuw, N. van 8uchtolen, A, Coolen, 
S. Vestdijk, Jef Last, Maurits Dekker, 
Johan Brouwer, J. Fahricius Jr., F. 
Bordewi.lk, A. don Doolaard, A. Helman, 
and T. de Vries. 

After tho war a group of young authors 
became known, among them A. II. Nijhoff, 


Hella Haasso, Anna Blaman, Alfred Kobb- 
mann, and Adriaan van der Veen. Some 
of their novels deal with the Get. occu¬ 
pation, and a number of their works have 
been trans. intp Eng. At the same time 
Gerrit Achterberg, Guillaume van der 
Graft, Koos Sohuur, and Hans Lodeizen 
should bo mentioned as outstanding post¬ 
war poets. Lodeizen became known 
posthmnoiisly, and is called the predeces¬ 
sor of the generation known as the Vijf- 
tigers (Fifties), a group of young poets 
under the leadership of Simon Vinkenoog. 
The latter was the editor of a literary 
magazine called Blurb', he also ed. an 
anthology, Alonaal, with poems by Romeo 
Cam pert, Hans Andi*eu8, Hugo Claus, 
Gerrit Kouwenaar, Jan G. Elburg, Luce- 
bert, and himself. See also Flanders, 
Flemish Ixinguage and Literature. See 
J. van Oinniken, Handboek der Nedsr- 
landse Taut. 1913-14 (on literature); A. J. 
Bornouw, Holland under Queen Wilhel- 
nilna, 1923; J. de Graaf, Le Reveil litU- 
raire en HoUande ei el naturalisms frangais, 
UHO-IUOO, 1938; R. A. Kollewiiii. Nedsr^ 
la.ndse spelling, geslaeht en verbuiging- 
1942; C. G. N. do Vooys, Geschiedsnis van 
de Nederhindse Taal, 1943; W. L. M. E. 
van Loeuwen, IHehterschap en Werkelijk- 
held, 1946; A. den Besten, Strooingebied, 
1954. 

Dutchman*s Breeches, see Dickntili. 

Dutens, Joseph Michel (1765 1848), Fr. 
engineer, was appointed chief engineer of 
the dept of Lfmian in 1805, and assist-ed 
in constructing the railway via the Sim¬ 
plon Pass. His M^nufires sur les iravau.t 
publics de /’ Angleterre, 1819, was the fruits 
of his appointment to study tho inland 
navigation of England. 

Du Toil’s Pan, see Diamond. 

Dutt, Romesh Chandra (1848-1909), 
Indian writer and civil servant, was a 
native of Calcutta, and was ediic. at 
Presidency College before ho came to Eng¬ 
land and studied at Univ. College, London. 
Having pitssed with the highest distinc¬ 
tion into tho Indian (^ivil Service (1871), 
he rose to become divisional commissioner 
in 1894, being the first Indian to hold this 
jiost. In 1897 he retired from the service, 
and from 1904 to 1906 acted as revenue 
minister of the Baroda state. Ho wrote 
on the economic hist, of his country from 
1757 until 1900, trans. Sanskrit writings 
into Eng. verse, including the Mahab- 
harata, 1898, and the Ramagana, 1900, 
and pub. many novels in his native 
Bengali. Sec life by J. N. Gupta, 1911. 

Dutt, Toru, or Tarulata G 856-77), 
Indian author, was a Christian girl of 
Calcutta, who, like Marie Bashkirtself, 
developed in her girlhood a literary 
genius which showed small sign of im¬ 
maturity. For over 3 years (1869-73) 
she was abroad in France and England. 
With her sister Aru D., who also d. very 
young, she UTOto A Sheaf Gleaned in 
French Fields, 1876, containing Eng. 
versions of Fr. jioems, and she also trans. 
into Eng. passages from the Sanskrit 
Vishnupurana. Her novel in Fr., Le 
Journal de ^flfe D*Anvers, was pub. after 
her death. Sir E. Gosse od. her Ancient 
Ballads and Legends of Hindustan, 1882. 
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Dutton, Bdwnrd Payson (1831-1923), 
Amer. publisher. He founded and be¬ 
came first president of the firm of E. P. 
Dutton and Company in 1832 in Boston, 
Massachusetts, and moyed to New York 
City in 1870. John Macrae, senior 
(1866-1944), became president in 1923, 
hayinfi: in 1996, with J. M. Dent of Lon¬ 
don, launched Everyman's Library^ the 
world’s largest library of great books. 
Elliott B. Macrae (1900- ) became 
president in 1944. 

Duty, see Excise Duties and Customs 
Duties. 

Duumviri, name applied in the Rom. 
republic to a magistracy of two: (1) Dwt- 
viri Sacrorum were the first 2 men to 
whom was entrusted the charge of the 
Sibylline books; they were eventually 
superseded by decemviri (q.v.). (2) Duo- 
viri navales were specially elected for the 
purpose of equipping or recruiting the 
navy. (3) Ihioviri. Jure Dicendo were men 
with the highest judiciary powers in 
municipal tns. (4) Duoviri Aede Dedi- 
candae were elected for the purpose of 
dedicating a temple. (5) Dumnri Per- 
duellionis in early times tried those 
accused of treason. 

Duval, Claude (164.3-70), highwayman, 
b, Dompont, Nonnandy, and come over to 
England as servant to the duke of Rich¬ 
mond after the Restoration. Eventually 
ho was hanged for his crimes, but his 
epitaph in Oovont Garden Church, Lon¬ 
don, duly recorded his gallantries; 

‘Here lies Du Vail: Reader, if male thou 
art, 

Look to thy purse: if female to thy 
heart. ’ 

Duveyrier, Henri (1840-92), Fr. travel¬ 
ler, b. Paris, studied Arabic, and from 
1857 to 1862 explored the Sahara, and 
lived for sev. months with the Tuareg, 
whoso manners and speech be described 
in his ExplorcUion du Saluira : les Touareg 
du Nordy 1864. He also interested him¬ 
self in the ‘shats’ of Algeria and Timis. 
In 1881 he pub. La Tunisic. 

Dux, see Duohcov. 

Duxbury, city of Plymouth co., Massa¬ 
chusetts, U.S.A., on D. Bay, 30 m. SE. of 
Boston. The cable line laid across the 
Atlantic in 1869 from Brest, France, 
terminates here. In 1872 an imposing 
monument was erected on Captain’s Hill 
to Miles Standish, one of the first settlers. 
The house of his son, Alex .Standish, 
built in 1666, is still standing, l^op. 3167. 

Duze, see Dieuze. 

Dvina, name of 2 rivs. in Russia: 1. The 
N. D. is formed by the confluence of the 
rivs. Sukhona and Yug, and flows NW. 
into the D. gulf of the Wliite Sea. Length 
(with Sukhona) 820 m.; drainage area 
138,000 sq. m. Its chief tribs. are the 
Vychegda and the Hnega; the main ports 
are Archangel and Kotlas. The N. D. is 
chiefly used for floating timber; it was the 
chief route of the Muscovite foreign trade 
in the 16th-17th cents. 

2. The W. D. (Latvian Daugava, 
German Diina) rises in the Valday upland 
near the source of the Volga, and flows 
W. into the Gulf of Riga. Length 637 m.; 
basin 33,000 sq. m. The chief ports are 


Riga, Daugavpils, Vitebsk. Navigatton 
is limited by shallows. The W. D. was 
of great importance in the Middle Ages as 
part of the trade route from Scandinavia 
to Byzantium. During the First World 
War it was an effective barrier against 
Ger. offensives in 1915-16. 

Dvinsk, see Dauoavi*il8, 

Dvof4k, Antonin (1841-1904), Bo¬ 
hemian musical composer, b. of humble 
parents at Nolabozeves. Destined at 



first to follow his father as an Innkeeper 
and butcher, his remarkable talent for 
music so attracted the attontion of his 
first teacher that he was sent to the 
Prague organ school in 1857. He joined 
the orchestra of the Boliemian Provisional 
Theatre at Prague in 1862, and 11 years 
later became organist of the church of 
St Adalbert in that tn. During this time 
he wrote many songs, overtui'es, and 
symphonies, and in 1874 produced his 
opera King and Charraat-Burner, which 
was not a success: ho composed dili¬ 
gently in this period when he was, for a 
time, under the stiong influence of 
Wagner. His first success came outside 
the thcati'e, in 1873, his Hymnus with text 
by Halek being well received. Then, 
through the influence of Brahms, Vienna 
became interested in his work, and after 
the pub. of his Moravian Dusts and 
particularly his Slavonic Dances, 1878, 
his fame spread into most countries. He 
was appointed director of the National 
Conservatory of Music in New York 
(1892-95), and in 1901 director of the 
Prague Conservatory. 'I’ho most success¬ 
ful of his choral works produced in 
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Bhiglaiid woB JIfaiff, 1883. Visited 

Engird sev. tiines up to 1887, oouduotlng 
The Spectre's Bride, the Requiem, and St 
Ludmila, After liis appointment in New 
York the influence of negro folk-music 
became evident in such works as the New 
World symphony and the string quartet 
Opus 96. In his last years he somewhat 
eschewed symphony and chamber music 
for opera and symphonic poems. 1). hod 
great creative power; ‘intellectual con¬ 
trol’ is subordinated to elemental ex¬ 
pression. At times a certain melancholy 
and religious fervom’ characterise his 
work, which shows a very wide range. He 
is often compared with Smetana, for both 
represent in Czech music the typically 
national-classical generation. Otiior well- 
known works of L). a.ro the operas The 
Devil and Kate, 1899, and Rusalka, 1901, 
the symphonies in D minor, Opus 70, and 
Q major, Opus 88, the overture-trilogy 
Amid Nature, Carnival, and Othello, the 
splendid cello concerto and much of the 
admirable chamber miisic. Sec Karel 
Hoffmeister, Antonin ]>wfdk (Eng. trnns.), 
1928; Paul Stefan, The Life and Work of 
Anton Dvofdk (Eng. trans.), 1941: 
V. Fischl, Antonin Dvofdk: his Achieve¬ 
ment, 1943; A. Robertson, Dvofdk 
(Master Musicians), 1944; O. Sourek, 
Antonin Dvofdk: his Life and Works 
<E^. trans. by Daphne Rushbridge), 

Dvfir Kr41ovt (Ger. Kdniginhof), Czecho¬ 
slovak tn in the region of Hradec Krdlovd 
(a.v.), on the Labe {see Elbe). Here, in 
1817, were discovered the controversial 
Kdniginhof MSS., said to be 13th-cent. 

S oems in Czech; T. G. Masaryk (q.v.) 

emonstrated that these are foigorics. 
There are brewing, milling, and textile 
industries. Pop. 13,700. 

Dwale, sec Atuopa, 

Dwarf (from A.-S. dv)eora), an Individual 
considerably below normal size. The 
causes of dwarfism are somewhat obscure; 
in most cases heredity plays an unimport¬ 
ant part and the general dirainutiveness 
of all the structures is not readily explain¬ 
able by any known defect in the nutri¬ 
tional conditions of the embryo. A dis¬ 
tinction should be drawn between 
pygmies, where small stature is normal 
to the race, and individuals who fall con¬ 
siderably short of the size of their parents. 
True D.s should further be distinguished 
from rickety D.s, where the deficiency is 
not general, but can be attributed to a 
more or less local condition. Such cases 
usually exhibit a bent spine and misshapen 
lower limbs, while the head and other 
structures may be of normal size, the 
effect of the whole being os a result 
grotesque. Even the true D.s are foimd 
to possess beads and chests large in pro¬ 
portion, though many famous D.s oi’e 
said to have presented in miniature the 
proportions of a well-built normal man. 
While giants are often constitutionally 
feeble, the dwarf condition is not usually 
accompanied by other physical and 
mental defects, except that very diminu¬ 
tive individuals are not uncommonly 
sterile. 

Famous Dwarfs. Owing to their dainty 


appearance and lively intelligence, Dm 
have often been the favourite attendants 
of persons of high position, and hist, 
records many instances of the high value 
set upon diminutive persons by wealths' 
European and Oriental monarchs. The 
Egyptian Pharaohs undoubtedly used 
members of the dwai*f tribes of equatorial 
Africfi as court attendants. It is also re¬ 
corded that Ptolemy Philadelphus had as 
tutor the poet J^hiletas of Cos, who was 
said to be ho small that ho had to wear 
leaden weights to avoid being blown away. 
.Julia, niece of Augustus, liad 2 D.s, 
Coropas and Andromeda, each of whom 
was 2 ft 4 in. in height. Mary I of Eng¬ 
land had a page named John Jarvis who 
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THE WEDDING GROUP: GENERAL TOM 
THUMB AND LAVINIA WARREN 


was 2 ft high. A fair amount of informa¬ 
tion is obtainable concerning the life of 
Jeffery HudKon, whc» was born of normal 
parents in 1619 at Oakham, Rutland. 
At 9 years of age he was 18 in. liigh and 
well proportioned in every way. He was 
introduced to (Charles T and bis queen in a 
pie which waB brought to the dinner table, 
and was adopted into the service of the 
royal family. He became a soldier in the 
Royalist caiisi', and is said to have fought 
2 duels, 1 with a turkey-cock and 1 with a 
full-sized antagonist, whom he shot dead. 
At 30 years of agt^ he was 3 ft 9 in. high, 
having ip*own, so he announced, during 
his imprisonment by Turkish pirates, who 
ill-treated him. He d, in 1682 at the age 
of 63. Queen Henrietta Maria also had 2 
D.s, Richard and Anne Gibson, who were 
married at the instance of the queen and 
had children of normal size. 

As a lucrative form of stage presenta¬ 
tion D.s were popular for a long period. 
Of all D.8 Tom Thumb (d. 188^ (called 
Gen. Tom Thumb) w^as the most 
famous; he travelled the world over, and 
was presented to royalty. He was a man 
of good address, well mannered, and 
generous. He retired, having made much 
money, but when be heard that his great 
chief, I3amum, was in financial diffiouItleB 
and facing ruin he immediately went to 
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him, although well advanced in years, and 
suggested another tour. Barnuni took 
advantage of this and made a fresh start. 
A i:). called Miss Morgan» the celebrated 
Windsor Fairy, was popular in the late 
18th cent.; she weighed only 18 lb. It 
was claimed that George III'conferred on 
her the title of I^ady, and she probably had 
as much right to that title ns Tom Thumb 
had to his generalship. Elliston, for 
years lessee at Drury Lane, once exhibited 
a Dutch D. named Simon l^aap at a room 
in Piccadilly, but he did not draw the 
public. Lydia Walpole was a famous D. 
at the fairs in the early 1 SCO’s, and so 
was Jonathan Dawson, who was 3 ft high 
when he reached the ago of r)C. There 
was from time to time a good deal of 
trickery over D.s, who were often trained 
children who disappeared fi*om the stage 
when they began to grow too big. Per¬ 
haps the last 2 famous D.s were It. 
brothers named Magei; one claimed to bo 
a count and the other a baron. Thov 
prepared little plays, boxed, and fought 
duels, and were seen in Britain in 1898. 

The Dwarf in MytlMlogy. The folk 
tales of most countries include accounts of 
diminutive people, usually with super¬ 
human attributes. It has been suggested 
that such accounts have their origin in 
the existence of pjrgmy races in Europe in 
the Neolithic period, but the widespread 
nature of the fairy legend hardly needs 
such explanation. The fairy is by no 
means always pictui*ed as of diminutive 
size. The true fairy, or invisible spirit, is 
probably a little person simply in order 
to explain the dlihculty of seeing him. It 
is otiierwise, however, with the D.s of 
Teutonic legend. These are people of 
grotesque appearance, often malicicms and 
of marvellous cunning in the working of 
metals. D.s amongst the ignorant and 
superstitious have been credited with 
supernatural powers, especially those 
individuals who are deformed. For D. 
races see Pyumies. See W. Bodin and 
B. Hershey, World of Midgets, 193r>. 

Dwarfing Trees, art introduced some 
centuries Jigo by the Jaiianese. 'Phe tiny 
trees have all the appearance and charac¬ 
teristics in miniature of the same si»ecies 
growing freely in the open; they some¬ 
times live as long os 250 years. They arc 
best grown from seed, and the treatment 
consists of frequent pnining of shoot and 
root, twisting and bending of the branches, 
iusuilicieut nom’ishment, the use of small 
posts so as to coniine the mots and any¬ 
thing which can paralyse vitality without 
actually killing the plant. 

Dwarka, maritime tn of Saurnshtra 
state, ludia, in the extreme NW. of 
Kathiawar. D. is one of the 7 groat places 
of pilgriniiige for Hindus, and is reputed to 
have been founded by Krislina as his cap. 
The temple of Dwarkanath, which is a 
title of Krishna, is believed by many 
Hindus to have been built in one night. 

Dwight, Timothy (1752-1817), Amer. 
clergyman and poet, b, Northampton, 
Massachusetts. A precocious child, he 
could read the Bible at the age of 4, and 
at 13 he entered Yale, where from 1771 to 
1777 he was a tutor. From 1783 to 1795 


he was Congregationalist minister at 
Greenfield Hill, Connecticut. His poem 
America, 1772, wtis followed by The 
Conquest of Canaan, the first Amer. epic, 
and Greenfield Hill, 1794, a poem in the 
18th-cent. tradition. In 1795 he was 
appointed president of Yale, and wielded 
great influence, being nicknamed ‘Pope 
Dwight.’ Vale dates its modern era 
from his administration. See C. E. 
Cunningiiam, I height, a Biography, 1942. 

Dwina, see Dvina. 

Dwygyfylchi, see Penmaenmaw'u. 

Dyaks, or Dayaks, certain tribes inhabit¬ 
ing Borneo. They nni.v belong to the 
same rac(^ as tho Mtilays. Sea D. or 
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Ibans are the most numerous of the races 
of Sarawak. In 1940 the census show^ed 
52,759 men, 57,101 women and 57,712 
children, a total of l()7,572. There is 
much ooniecture as to tln^ origin of these 
people, but it is certain that they are not 
indigenous to the country. They are 
most nmnerous in Sarawak and Labuan 
and from there have spread to Brunei and 
to North Borneo in recent years. The 
Ibans are a vigorous healthy race who 
dw^ell in long houses containing as many 
as 40 families. They havc» little native 
culture but are quick to learn, and liave 
borrowed customs and ideas freely from 
many races, including Europeans, with 
w’horn they have come in contact. Nor¬ 
mally they plant hill padi, felling large 
areas of jungle for the purpose, but in 
recent years they have adopted irrigation 
and, especially in the Kano wit Dist., have 
been very successful. Tlu^y own large 
areas of rubber, and being of a thrifty 
nature some of them are men of con¬ 
siderable wealth. Land D. in 1940 
nmnbered about 37,000, and are only 
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found in Sarawak. Their origin is ob¬ 
scure, but it is of interest to note that 
relics of Hindu culture have been found in 
the Samarahan and that some Land I), 
tribes, alone of the inhab. of Borneo, burn 
their dead. They are a peaceful people 
and for many years were oppressed by the 
Brunei nobles and raided by the Sea D., 
and it wtis their pitiful state that first 
roused the symiiathies of Sir James 
Brooke. The D. are slightly built, and 
in colour lighter than a typical Malay. 
Tliey are very strenuous and persistent 
workers and have a cheerful disposition, 
'riieir chief industries are weaving and 
spinning, dyeing, and the manuf. of iron 
and steel implements. Tlio practice of 
head-hunting is now unknov^m. In war¬ 
fare their chief weapons were the blow’pipc 
and a long spear or a ciu’ved sword. See. 
C. Bode, Head-Iiuniers of Borneo, 1882: 
11. L. Roth, The Native.s of Sarawak and 
British North Borneo, 1890; W. O. 
Krohn, In Borneo Junoles, 1927; T. 
Harrison (ed.), Borneo .Jungle: An 
Avconnt of the Oxford Expexiition to 
Sararrak, 1938; Agnes Keith, Land 
Below the Wind, 1939. 

Dyas, sec Permian. 

Dybbel (Gcr. Diippel), vil. of S. Tutland 
fSlesvig), Denmark, on the peninsula of 
Sundewitt, 15 m. NE. of Flensburg. It 
was the site of a struggle between the 
Danes and Germans in 1848-50, and was 
bombarded by the Prussians in 1864. 

Dyce, Alexander (1798-1869), critic and 
scholar, b. Edinburgh. He was cdue. at 
Edinburgh High School and Exeter 
Gollege, Oxford, He took holy orders, 
but in 1825 settled in London and 
devoted his time to literature. His first 
pub. was Select T'ransLations from Quintus 
Sniyrnaeus, 1821. He is famous for his 
annotated eds. of the early dramatists and 
poets, wdiieh include Peele, 1828 and 1839; 
Webster, 1830; Greene, 1831; Middleton, 
1840: Beaumont and Fletcher, 1843-6; 
and Marlowe, 1850. His scholarly ed. of 
Shakespeare appeared in 1857. 1). also 

ed. the poems of Shakespeare, Pope, 
Akenside, and Beattie, and the critical 
and theological works of Richard Bentley. 
With (\)llier, Halliwell, and Wright he 
founded the Percy Society, and for the 
Shakes])eare Society i)ub. 2 early plays 
which he had discovered, namely Tinion 
and Sir Thomas More. His Becollextions 
of the Table Talk of Sa.m.'uel Rogers, 1856, 
must also be mentioned. He attacked 
Payne Collier’s ed. of Shalvespeare in 
Remarks on Mr J. P, Collier's and Mr 
Charles Knight's Editions of Shakespeare, 
1844, and Strictures on Mr Collier's New 
Edition, of Shakespeare, 1859, which cost 
him his friendship with his follow wTiter, 
I), left his valuable library, which con¬ 
tained many rare books, to the S. 
Kensington Museum, London. In the 
Catalogue, pub. in 1875, is a ‘biographical 
sketch,* by John Forster. 

Dyce, William (1806-64). artist, 6. 
Aberdeen. Trained in Edinburgh, Lon¬ 
don, and Rome, he was influenced by the 
early Florentine masters and also by the 
Ger. ‘Nazarenes,* then settled in Romo. 
This mode for an earnest style of painting, 


precise in detail, in which he was a pre¬ 
cursor of the Pre-Raphaelites. ‘Titian's 
first essay in Colouring,' 1859, and 
‘Pegwell Bay,’ 1861, are 2 outstanding 
pictures, though he is also noted for the 
Arthurian frescoes in the robing-room of 
the House of Lords. 

Dyck, Sir Anthonis (Antony) Van, see 
Van Dyck. 

Dye, a substance, usually coloured, 
which is used to impart colour to other 
materials such as textiles, paper, plastics, 
etc. This colour must be reasonably 
permanent (fast) to removal by rubbing, 
the action of water, soap, solvents, and 
other detergent agencies; and to chemical 
or physical alteration through action of 
light, heat, gas fumes, or action of 
chemicals to whicli it may normally be 
subjected. D.s are usually applied for 
these purposes by processes of dyeing. 
Formerly obtained from various natural 
sources. D.s are now almost entirely 
produced by chemical synthesis. 

Dgeing consists essentially iti the solu¬ 
tion of a I)., some chemical modification of 
a D. or chemicals that can form D.s by 
interaction, in water or other solvents, 
and treatment of the substance to be 
coloured with these solutions. In general, 
the molecules of the D. are held between 
the molecules of the body being dyed by 
physical or chemical forces, and this is the 
distinction between dyeing and other 
forms of (coloration. Dyeing (technical) 
is the uniform coloration of textiles by 
D.s; printing (textile) is local coloration 
by essentially the same processes as dyeing, 
to form single- or multi-coloured prints. 

Dyeing has been practised for many 
centuries, as evidenced by the discovery 
of dyed mummy cloths, etc. Until the 
middle of the 19th cent, only a few, 
natural D.s were available, the majority 
of wdiich required a mordant (q.v.) for 
their application. The dyeing process 
w'as often laborious and the range of 
colour's limited. Following the discovery 
of the first successful synthetic D. (mauve) 
by W. H. Perkin in 1856, a very large 
number of easily applied, synthetic D.s of 
many chemical typos, covering a much 
wider colour range and often of improved 
fastness, have been introduced. Natur¬ 
ally, the production and use of natural 
D.s has fallen considerably and now repre¬ 
sents only a fraction of the total output. 

D.s and D.-fonning i>roducts are 
selective in their relations to different 
kinds of fibres, a given D. being absorbed 
from solution by some and not by others. 
When the D. is absorbed it is said to have 
an ‘ affinity ’ or to be ‘ substantive ’ to the 
fibre. 

Classifi-caiion of Dyes. —D.s may be 
classified either according to the method 
by which they are applied or according to 
their chemical constitution. The first 
method of classification also takes into 
acKJOunt the diflerent types of textile 
fibres. These comprise cellulosi(^ (cotton, 
flax, viscose, rayon, etc.), cellulose 
derivatives (cellulose acetate), rirotein 
(wool, silk, casein, and groundnut 
protein, etc.), and purely synthetic 
fibres (ny lons, Terylene, acrylic T>olyraer8, 



etc,). For eii% chins of llbw^s only a 
limited successfully 
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synthetic Dwfl bolouK to this class, e.g:. 
tnauveine and magenta. Other important 
examples are methylene blue and the 
rhodamines. They include many D.s 
which give clear, vivid dyeings of great 
beauty, but many of them are easily 
faded by light. Partly for this reason 
they have uow become less popular. 
TTiey have a natural affinity for xirotein 
fibres, to ivhioh they are applied from a 
slightly acidic dyebath, the D.s com¬ 


bining with acidic groups in the fibre. 
They also have an affinity for impure 
cellulosie flbnw such as Jute and hemp, 
but not for pun* cellulose (e.g. cotton). 

mordant (q.v.) is then required, the 
most (iommon being tannic acid fixed 
with tartar emetic. 

2. Acid D.s.—Tliese contain an acidic 
group and have a natural affinity for 
protein fibres and nylon, which contain 
nasio groups witlj which the D.s combine. 
Applied from an a(idi(5 solution, the D.s 
are sub-divided into groups according to 
the degrtio of acidity required. Those 
which are applied from the weakest acid 
solution have the strongest affinity and 
have the best fjistness to washing and 
shnilar treatments. They are known os 
acid milling D.s. The othei‘8, which are 
applied from stronger acid solutions, are 
known as levelling D.s, since their poorer 
fastness pennits level dyeings to be 
readily obtained. 

3. Direct cotton D.s.—Those are D.s 
containing an iwidic group and which 
also have a, direct affinity for cellulosie 
fibres. They do not require the use of a 
mordant. Their introduction in 1884 
was thus of considerable importance. 
The first member of the group, Congo i‘ed, 
is a disazo D. derived from benzidine, 
and the majority of direct D.s follow this 
pattern. In application, the addition of 
a simple salt (common or Glauber’s salt) 
is needed to promote affinity and the D.s 
may be sub-divided jiecording to the 

ra rtion of salt required. The affinity 
) affet^ted by the temp, of the D.- 
bath, an<l tliis property is also used to 
regulate the <^ourse of dyeing. P’ostness, 

S artlcularly to w'jishing, is not good, but 
; may bo improved by suitable after- 
treatments, e.g. with copper or chromium 
salts, diazotisation and coupling, etc. 

4. Mordant D.s.—This is a class of D.s 
whicli are applied with the aid of a second 
substance (known as the mordant) which 
is not a D. but which e.ombines with the 
D. to form a more complex and less 
soluble molecule, often known as a lake. 
Mordants are usually metal-containing 
salts (e.g. eliromium, copper, aluminium. 
Iron, etc.) and these form lakes with 
essentially acidic D.s. For basic D.s 
complex acids (e.g. tannic) are used as 
mordants, but basic D.s are not normally 
okwsifled as mordant D.s. The majority 
of the natural colouring matters belong to 
this group. They may be regarded as 
true mordant D.s, since they have no 


affinity unless the mordant is first present 
on the fibre. This distinguishes them 
from the modem synthetic mordant D.s 
wffilch also behave os normal acid D.s, the 
purpose of the mordant (usually a salt of 
cluromium) being principally to improve 
the fastness properties. Among im¬ 
portant natural mordant D.s is alizarin 
(q.v.), obtained from the root of the 
madder plant but now manufa(‘tured 
synthetically. Its most important appli¬ 
cation was on an aluminium mordant to 
produce the famous Turkey rod. f)ii 
other metal mordants differently coloured 
dyeings are obtained (e.g. tin—pink, 
iron—violet, chromium—puce). Log¬ 
wood. obtained from campeachy wood, is 
the only natural mordant 1). still used 
commercially (see Hakmatoxylin). Ap¬ 
plied on a suitable mordant, e.g. iron or 
copper, it produces dense black sluidc^s. 
An interesting modern example is its use 
for dyeing nylon. Synthetic mordant 
D.s (chrome colours) are used for the 
production of fast dyeings on wool. The 
mordant (nsuaJly a dichromate or 
chromate) may be applied before, together 
with, or after the I)., which is itself 
applied in much the same way us an 
acid D. 

5. Metal-containing D.s.—The.se D.s are 
a modern innovation and are becoming 
used increasingly widely. They represent 
a logical development from the mordant 
D.s, the D.-metal complex (usually with 
chroinhmi or copper) being formed during 
the manufacturing process rather than on 
the fibre during dyeing. D.s of this tyqie 
are now available both as direct D.s for 
cellulosie fibres or as neutral dyeing acid 
D.s for wool and other basic fibres. Tliey 
have good fastness properties. 

fi. Ingrain D.s.—The term ‘Ingrain* is 
very old and has boon used to denote 
insoluble D.s formed by chemical reaction, 
on the fibre, of reagents applied either 
from a mixed bath or from a succession of 
baths. The modern technical description 
places them more specifically into 2 
groups: («) Insoluble ozo D.s.—Those 
also known as azoic D.s and os ice 
colours, (‘ouventionally. 2 c.omponents 
of the 1). ai-e applied separately to the 
ftbrt’). The first is an aromatic hydroxy 
compounil, known fis naphtol, and often 
a phenol or naphthol, which is applied 
unifomily in alkaline solution, (In sub- 
sequontly passing the prepared material 
through a solution of a diazotisod amine 
(a diazo compound), coupling occurs and 
results in the precipitation of a coloured, 
insoluble azo compound inside the fibres. 
In a refinement of this technique, par¬ 
ticularly useful for textile printing, the 
diazo compound is converted into a stable, 
non-couplmg form which may safely be 
mixed with a naphtol without the D. 
being formed. The two are then applied 
together. On treating the material with 
mild acid the diazo compound is re¬ 
generated and c'oupling again takes place. 
Since the final 1). is insoluble, the fastness 
to washing, etc., is good. Many members 
are also resistant to attack during normal 
processing. Insoluble azo D.s are used 
mainly for colouring oellulosio fibres and 
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also* by modified tecbniques, the newer 
synthetic fibres. (6) Oxidation ooiours. 
—^These are black or brown D.s produced 
by the oxidation of suitable aromatic 
amines on the fibre to be dyed. By far 
the most important Is aniline black, 
obtained from aniline (q.v.). Aniline, 
together with either hydrochloric or 
sulphuric acid and an oxidising agent, is 
first applied to the cloth, which is then 
heated in a moist atmosphere and sub- 
seciuently treated with a dichromate and 
acid. The aniline is oxidised in a number 
of stages, resiilting finally in the formation 
of a dense black precii)itato within the 
fibre. Aniline black is applied mainly to 
cotton, especially by printing, and also 
gives dense blacks on nylon. Other 
amines, when oxidised in a similar way, 
giv(5 brown shades, and are used for the 
dyeing of fur and of hair. 

7. Vat D.s.—This class includes 2 
natural D.s of great antiquity, indigo 
(q.v.) an<l 'ryrian purple, but all the rest 
are synthetic. Their name derives from 
the anct practice of fermenting indigo in a 
vat to render it fit for use. As with the 
ingrjiin D.s, these D.s are also insoluble in 
water. For applicatiouu tiie insoluble vat 
I), is tii'st treated with a reducing tigent in 
alkaline solution (usually sodium hydro- 
Hiilphitt^ in caustic soda). This is the 
process of vattirig and rephwjes the older 
fermentation method. It converts the 
vat 1). into its so-called leiico compound, 
wliich is soluble in the alkaline solution. 
The materiiil is then dyed with this solu¬ 
tion. On exposing the dyed material to 
the atmosphere, oxidation of the leuco 
compound occurs and tlie insoluble vat D. 
is re-formed, now witiun the fibre. 
Finally, washing and soaping itvatmoiits, 
wliich remove surplus D. and usually 
brighten tlic shade of fixed D., complete 
the proc(!8s. This method is normally 
used mainly for cellulosic materials, since 
the conditions are detriniental to many 
other fibres. Modified methods of appli¬ 
cation ai*e ofUm used. Thus, in textile 
printing, formaldehyde-sulphoxylate Is 
used as the reducing agent. This delays 
the formation of the leuco compound 
until the prints are steamed, tliis process 
being an essential one in printing. A 
different kind of modification is in the 
preparation, by the manufacturer, of 
stable, soluble derivatives of the leuco 
<?om])ound8. These requii*e no chemical 
treatment by the dyer before use, and 
may be applied to cellulosic fibres in the 
same way os direct D.s of low substan- 
tivity or to basic fibres as acid D.s. They 
arti mionverted, on the fibre, to the in¬ 
soluble vat D. by treating the dyed goods 
with an acidic oxidising agent, most 
commonly sodium nitrite in sulphuric 
acid, but more complex systems are used 
for printing. 

The vat D.s as a class show good all¬ 
round fastness properties. The yellow 
and orauge D.s, however, may bring 
about degradation of the material on 
which they are dyed if this is exposed for 
long periods to sunlight. 

8. Sulphur (or Sulphide) D.s.—These 
are so called because they all oontain 


sulphur in the molecule and are mostly 
applied from baths containing sodium 
suTphide. Like the vat D.s they are 
insoluble and are converted into alkali 
soluble Isuoo compounds for apphoation* 
in this cose generally by the use of sodium 
sulphide and sodium carbonate. The 
insoluble D- is regenerated on the fibre by 
oxidation, usually by the atmosphere. 
Sulphur D.s do not, as a class, give very 
bright colours, but mostly represent the 
cheapest form of intense fast colour 
available for dyeing cotton goods in dark 
utility shades, black, navy, khaki, etc. 

9. Disperse D.s.—In this class the D.s 
are also insoluble. Instead of being 
chemically converted into a water- 
soluble derivative, the D.s are very finely 
ground and used in an aqueous dispersion 
with the assistance of a dispersing agent. 
They were originally introduced for 
apiilication to cellulose acetate, which 
cannot be dyed with the normal water- 
soluble D.s. More recently they have 
acquired further importance in dyeing 
the newer synthetic fibres such as nylon, 
Terylene, Orion, etc. 

10. Reactive D.s.—These have been 
Introduced very recently (1956). In¬ 
tended xirimarily for cellulosic fibres, they 
contain reactive groups which allow the 
D.s to combine chemically with cellulose 
and thus become an integral part of the 
fibre molecule. 

11. Mass coloration of manufactured 
fibres.—TJiis consists of the inclusion of 
suitable colouring matters in the fibre 
solution or molten fibre-substance before 
extrusion. The colouring matters are 
usually insoluble pigments (often azoic, 
anthraquinonoid or phthaJocyanine, but 
in some cases inorganic) compounded 
with a disfiersing agent. The fibres 
which result are uniformly coloured, and 
with carefully chosen pigments the 
fastness proiierties also are good. 

Classi/ication by Chtmical Structure. 

1. Azo D.s.—This is by far the largest 
chemical class, and is chai’acterised by the 
presence of the azo group -N — N- 
joiued to 2 benzene or naphthalene 
residues. Mono-, dis-, tris-, and tetra- 
kisazo D.s, i.e. those containing 1, 2, 3, or 
4 azo f^oups in the molecule, are in use. 
In addition to the azo group they also 
contain either a hydroxy (—OH) or 
amino (—Nils) group. They may be 
insoluble {see above) or soluble in water. 
The latter contain additional ionic 
groups, mostly sodium sulphonate 
(— SOjNa), which impart this solubility. 
Soluble azo D.s behave as acid D.s, those 


OH 



derived fi'om the diamine benzidine also 
behaving as direct D.s (sec above), for 
which they are chiefly used. An example 
of a simple acid azo D. is Orange II. In 
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addition to t^eir use as azoic colours (see 
dbotfe) ti]te>„i|isoluble azo D.s may also be 
used D.s and as pigments. 

2. Di* ipd triphenyl methane D.s.— 
The ot the basic I).8 coiiio in this 

group «ind were amongst the earliest 
synthetic I).b. They are derivatives of di- 
an4 trlphenyl methane containing usually 
2 or 3 basic amino groups and are pre¬ 
sented os their salts, usually with hydro- 
chdoric acbj; The ionised basic gi*oup in 
this way confers both water solubility and 
affinity for acidic tibres such as wool and 
silk. An exami)le of a triphenyl methane 
D. is malachite green. Many of these D.s, 

N(CH»), 
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when sulphonnted, may be used as acid 
D.s. Closely related to the di* and 
triphonyl methane D.s are the xanthene 
(e.g. rhodamine S), acridine (e.g. acri- 
flavine) and phthalein (o.g. rhodamine H) 
groups, which arc also used as basic D.s. 

3. Anthraquinone D.s.—These arc more 
or less complex derivatives of anthra¬ 
quinone (q.v.). Dy far the most im¬ 
portant members of this class are vat D.s. 
These range from i*elatively simple deriva¬ 
tives of anthraquinone such as benzoyla- 
mino anthraquinone, which is a yellow D., 
to far more complex compounds such as 
the dibenzanthrone 1). calodon jade 
green, tlie lirst successful gi*een vat I). 
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The first synthetic anthraquinonoid vat 
D. was indanthrone, a blue D. of excep¬ 
tional fastness properties. Many deriva¬ 
tives of indanthrone are now used as well 
as derivatives of pyranthrono and other 
complex structures. All these D.s are 
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insoluble in water, but are capable of 
being reduced to the alkali soluble leuco 
forms (see Indigo). Hydroxy anthra- 
quinones may be employed, not as vat 


O 



D.s but as mordant D.s. Indeed, some 
of the most important natural mordant 
D.s belong to this class. Thus alizarin, 
traditionally extracted from nuiddcr root, 
is 1:2-dihydroxyanthra(|uinone, and imr- 
purine. which accompanies it in madder, 
is 1:2: 4-trihydroxyantlu’aquinone. 
Alizarin was first synthesised in IS68 by 
tJracbe and Liebermann and since then 
many other synthetic antliratjninone 
mordant D.s have been prei)ared. In 
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addition, some amino anthraquinones are 
used as dispersed D.s and as pigments and 
also, when sulphoiiated, as acid D.s. 

4. Indigo and derivatives.— Indigo, 
which is the oldest known vat D., was 
traditionally obtained from the plant 
Iruligofera iinciora. Following many years 
of research it w’as first synthesised in 1880 
by von lioeyer and manufactured in 1897. 
It is now almost exiOusively produced 
synthetically. It is insoluble in water 
and for use it is reduced to its leuco 
compound indigo white, wbicli is soluble 
In alkali. Other vat D.s give so-called 
leuco compounds in a similar way, 
although not all ore white. Many 

CO^ 

/A * 

NH/ 

INDIGO 

derivatives of indigo are now^ synthesised, 
particularly the balogenated compounds. 
It Is interesting to note that the valuable 
anct D. Tyiian purple, traditionally 
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obtained from the mollusc Mvurex bran- 
darlB, is 6 :6'-dibromolndigo. This D. is 
not now manufactured commercially. 

on 
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Thioiiidigo, in which the \NH/ ffroups 
of indigo arc replaced by \8/, was 
eyntliesised by Friedlander in 1906. It, 
and many of its derivatives, are in use tis 
important vat D.s. 

5. Plithalocyanines.—The first rrtithalo- 
oyaiiino was discovered in 1927 and 
commercial production commenced during? 
the following few years. They are the 
most recent chemical class of D. Th(< 
parent compound, phthalocyanine itself, 
is a blue pigment. Its cliemical structure 
closely roHcinbles the pori»hin structure, 
which is in turn the parent of many 
biologically imi>ortant natural pi^rments 
(e.g. haemoglobin, chlorophyll). Like the 
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natural porphins, the phthalocyanines 
contain a combined metal, replacing the 2 
central hydrogen atoms, the most im¬ 
portant metal being copper. The first 
phthalocyanines were pigments, but 
water soluble D.s are now available. 
They show very good fastness properties 
and chemical stability. 

6. Sulphur D.s.—The first D. of this 
class, ‘Cachou de Laval,' was prepared in 
1873 by fusing sawdust, bran, etc., with 
sodium sulphide. Later members are 
made in a more refined manner by fusing 
aromatic amines, nitro -amines and 
phenols with sodium sulphide or sulphur. 
Even so, these D.s do not fall into a well- 
defined chemical class and in many cases 
their structure is not known. They all 
contain combined sulphur, but only a 
part of this is contained in the essential 
chromophoric (i.e. colour conferring) 
system of the molecule. 

See also Bleaching. 

See C. M. Whitaker and C. C. Wilcock, 
Dyeing with Coal-Tar Dyestuffs, 1949; 


K. Venkataraman, 7'he Chemistry of 
Synthetic Dyes, 1952; T. Vickerstoff, T/ie 
Physical Chemistry of Dyeing. 1964; 
H. A. Lubs, The Chemistry of Syivtheti^ 
Dyes and Pigments, 1955. 

Dye Trade. The hist, of the T. in 
dyestuffs goes back to the middle of lost 
century, when 8h’ W. 11. Perkin (then a 
lad of 18) discovered the aniline D., 
‘mauve* or ‘mauvcinc. ’ Eng. p©oi)le 
were slow to see the importance of the dis¬ 
covery, and as a result of farsighted acition 
on the part of the Germans there was 
developed in Geriiiany an immense D.- 
making industry, enabling the Ger. firms 
to obtain practically a monopoly of the 
1). T. of the world. When the First 
World War broke out the Gormans had 
ready to hand factories fully equipped for 
the production of high explosives of all 
kinds in great quantities. Gn the other 
hand Great Britain and her allies were put 
in a position of the gravest possible em- 
baiTJissment and danger owing to the 
absem^o of such factories. After the 
armistice of 1918 the Brit. Gov., os the 
result f»f a H(‘ries of resolutions passed by 
the Allies in Paris, took steps to prohibit 
the import of dyestutt's under the Gustoms 
Act, 1876. It was decided in the courts 
that the prohibition was illegal, and 
accordingly the Import Regulation of 
1920 w'as passed, setting up a committee 
for the issue of licences for the im])ortation 
of dyestulTs. Unfortunately there was an 
interval of nearly a yea,r between the 
decision of the c^ourts and the oireration 
of the act. and the Germans availed them¬ 
selves of that opportunity to pom* into 
Great Britain enormous (luantitles of D.s 
of all kinds. The result was that for over 
2 year’s after the act became effective the 
D.-makers of this country wore struggling 
against an overwhelming burden of 
foreign competition. Since then, how¬ 
ever, they have made very remarkable 
strides indeed—so remarkable that an un¬ 
successful elfort wjis made by the Labour 
Gov. ill 1930 to put an end to the act of 
1920 (genei’ally known as the Dyestuffs 
Act), the assumption being that the Brit. 
D.-makers had done so extraordinarily 
well that they were in no further need of 
l>rotection. The Brit. D.-makers claimed 
that this act must be continued for a time 
unless the country was prepared to run 
the risk of seeing a great deal of the work 
which had been done thrown away and 
the development of the industry suddenly 
arrested, and this view prevailed in the 
House of Lords, where the gov. wiis de¬ 
feated. To-day, of the dyestuffs used in 
Great Britain 93 per cent are produced 
in the country and all the intermediates 
are home-made. All that is loft to the 
foreign producer is 7 per cent, consisting 
very largely of comiiara lively small 
quantities of D.s of a novel or particu¬ 
larly complex type, because Brit. D.- 
makers have wisely concentrated on the 
production of D.s for which there is th© 
greatest demand. Before the First World 
War the production of D.s in Great 
Britain was about 9,000,000 lb. avoirdu¬ 
pois; by 1938 it had become 45,500,000 lb., 
and exports, which were 4,000,000 lb. 
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before the First World War, were i Edward D., a brewer. Eduo. at Middle* 


,&»OOO,0QO lb. When the act came into 
:^|;iera#e!n at the end of 1920 the price of 
'dyestnffs was 4s. 4d. per lb.; the pre-war 
price was Is. per lb. To-day the avera^ 

e rico of Brit. D.s is Is. 5f7. per lb. Both 
i Germany and the U.8.A. the sub¬ 
stantial D.-making: industries have been 
sheltered by high protective tariffs, 
securing iPr the D.-makers a monopoly 
of their own market. This has been very 
effective in the U.S.A., whore the tariff 
act of 1930 levies a duty of 7 cents per lb. 
plus 40 per cent ad valorem on Amer. 
selling price of similar competitive 
articles. Before the First World War, the 
production of D.s in Great Britain was 
about 9,000,000 lb.; by 193,') it w'aa well 
over 40,000,000 lb.; while exports had 
risen from 4,000,000 lb. to 16,000,000 lb. 
The most recent flgurcH rejjorted for the 
U.S.A. are a total production of 
143,000,000 lb., vahiorl at $160,000,000. 
Recent figures for U.K. production are 
not available, but in 19r)4 exports were 
14,664 metric tons, viOiicd at $31*9 
million. See also Dye. 

Dyeline Process, see C'opyino. 

Dyer, Sir Edward (c. l.')45 -1607). poet 
and courtier, b. Sharpham Park, Somerset. 
Alter studying at Oxford bo travelled for a 
time, and then entered the court of 
Elizabeth, who employed him on sev. 
embassies. He, Sir Philip Sidney, and 
Fulke Grevillo were intimate friends from 
boyhood, Sidney himself writing of their 
having ‘one mind in bodies three.’ D. 
and Grevillo wore chief pall-bearers at Sir 
Philip’s funeral. Spenser speaks highly 
of D. as a poet, but only one of his songs 
is now generally romernbered, *My mind 
to me a kingdom is. ’ IIis verse and prose 
writings wore collected bj^ A. B, Grosart 
(1872). See R. M. Sargent, At the Court of 
Que^n Elizabeth: the Life and Lyrics of 
Sir Edward Dyer, 193,'). 

Dyer, George (I7r>5-1841), author, 6. 
London. He was educ. at Christ’s Hos¬ 
pital and Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
Besides writing a History of Cambridge 
University and other works, he assisted in 
the preparation of Valpy’s ed. of the Gk 
and Lat. cltisslcs (141 vols.), mining his 
eyesight In the work. His friend Charles 
Lamb speaks of him very tenderly in his 
essays ‘Oxford in tlie Vacation’ and 
‘Amicus Rodlvivus, ’ 

Dyer, John (1699-17.'>7), poet, painter, 
and clergyman, b. Llanfynydd, Carmar¬ 
thenshire. Educ. at Westminster and 
Cambridge, he studied art in Italy from 
1724 to 172.5 and for some years travelled 
in Wales as an itinerant painter. In 1741 
ho took orders and became vicar of Cal- 
thorp, Leieostershiro. He has a definite, 
if modest, place in literature as the author 
of 3 poems. Orongar Hill, 1727, The 
Ruins of Home, 1740, and The Fleece^ 
1757. The first of these is the best, and 
contains much true natural description of 
8. Wales scenery. Wordsworth had a 
high opinion of 1). as a poet, and addressed 
a sonnet to him. Ho is included in Dr 
Johnson’s Lives of the Poets. 

Dyer, Reginald Edward Harry (1864- 
1927), soldier, b. Simla, India; son of 


ton College, oo. Cork. Commissioned In 
the Queen’s Regiment, 1886, and trane* 
ferrod later to 25th Panjabis of the Indian 
Army. He served in the Burma cam¬ 
paign of 1886-7, and the Zakka Khel 
expedition of 1908. In the Fir^ World 
War he commanded the 45th infantry 
brigade on the E. Persia border. Brigade- 
commander at Jalandhar, 1919, he was 
sent by the viceroy in April of that year 
to Amritsar, whore robelllon was strongest. 
Here he pursued a policy of repression 
(see Amritsar) of which particulars be¬ 
came known only gradually; D. was 
appointed in May to command on frontier. 
An inquiry at Lahore, Nov. 1919, at which 
D. gave evidence, resulted in his being 
directed to resign. He was inventor of a 
range-finder. He wrote The Raiders of 
the Sarkad, 1921. See life by I. Colvin, 
1929. 

Dyer, Thomas Henry (1804-88), his¬ 
torian and antiquary, b. London. His 
chief historical works are Life of Calvin, 
1850, History of Modern Europe. 1861-4, 
and sev. vols. on Rom. hist, which were 
severely handled by critics. His anti¬ 
quarian books on Fh>mpeii and Athens met 
W'ith greater approval. 

Dyer, Sir William Turner Thiselton* 
(1843-1928), botanist, b. We.stminster. 
l^rof. of natural hist, at R.A.C., Ciren¬ 
cester, 1868; prof, of botany, Royal Col¬ 
lege of Science, Ireland, 1870; assistant 
director at Kow^ Gardens, 1875; and 
director, 1885-1905. Ho ed. the Eng. ed. 
of Sachs’s TexUbook of Botany, 1875; also 
FUrra Cnpensls. and Flora of South Africa, 
K.C.M.G.. 1899. 

Dyer’s Rocket, sec Weld. 

Dyersburg, city of NW. Tennessee, 
U.S.A., CO. seat of Dyer oo. It manufs. 
staves, textiles, cotton-seed oil, and 
canned goods, and is a trade and pro¬ 
cessing centre for a timber and agric. area. 
Pop. 10,885. 

Dyestuff, see Pigments. 

Dyfrig (Dubricius, Devereux) (c. 450— 
546), Celtic saint, founder of monasticism 
in Wales. His foundations extended 
from his first settlement in Gwent, on the 
Wye, to Caldcy Is., and his rule over them 
as abbot-bishop gave him quasi archi- 
episcopal status. His disciples included 
Sts David, Teilo, Tlltyd, (.adoc, Cenydd, 
and Samson (qq.v.). He d. on Bardsey 
Is. on 14 Nov. His foundation of Llan- 
daff is only legendary but his body was 
trans. there in 1120. See S. Baring- 
Gould and J. Fisher, Lives of the British 
Saints, 1908. 

Dyke, a linear earthwork, a line of bank 
and ditch, which may bo double or 
occasionally treble, designed to serve as a 
boundary or frontier. There is a possi¬ 
bility that certain Eng. D.s were made at 
the end of the Early Iron Age, but most 
are derived In inspiration from the well- 
known Rom. frontier works of Hadrian’s 
Wall and the Antonlne Wall, and are 
products of the Dark Ages. The best 
known in Britain Is Offa’s D. (q.v.), but 
the Devil’s D. on Newmarket Heath is 
oxc^tionally well preserved, and Boker- 
ley D., Wansdyke, and the Cambs D.s are 
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all worthy of notioe. A few D.s, via. | material of the D., the latter stand up as 
Oar D. iij Cambs, the Foss D. between vast walls, while where the igneous rook is 
the Witham at Lincoln and the Trent at more easily denuded the course of the D, 


Torksev, and the D. between Peter¬ 
borough and Lincoln, are thought to be 
Horn, canals, but only the Car D. has been 
roved by archaeological excavation to 
e so. See Sir Cyril Fox, Antiquity^ III* 
1929, for a general account. See also 
Earthworks. 

Dyke Aoland, Sir Henry Wentworth, see 

Acland. 

Dykes, John Bacchus (1823-7G), church 
composer; graduated at Cambridge, and 
became minor canon and precentor of 
Diu*ham in 1849, Doctor of Music in 1861, 
and vicar of St Oswalds, Durham, 1862. 
As joint-editor of Hymns Ancient and 
Modem he wrote for that compilation 
some of its best-known tunes, e.g. * Jesu, 
lover of my soul’; sev. of his autliems and 
services also attained gi*eat popularity. 

Dykes are wall-like masses of igneous 
rook which fill up more or less vertical 
Assures in the earth’s crust, and are so 
called from the Hcottish word for wall. 



DYKE 


d. Igneous rock forchig its way in over¬ 
lying stratKled rocks. When this solidi¬ 
fies in the cracks igneous dykes are formed, 
b. A dome of lava solidified before coming 
to surface—a laccolith 


The 2 main characteristics of D. are: 
(1) they are bounded by more or less 
parallel surfaces and are of nearly con¬ 
stant width; (2) they are generally vertical 
at the time of intrusion. Some D. were 
Injected in ‘swarms’ up parallel fissures 
formed by regional tensions in the crust 
of the earth. Others are related to volcanic 
centres, and the manner of their formation 
can be observed in the Jictive volcanoes 
such 08 Vesuvius and Etna. Volcanic 
cones are fissured either by the hydro¬ 
static pressure of the column of lava in the 
pipe, or by explosions due to the pressure 
of dissolved vapours and gases acting on 
the walls and roof of the funnel. Into the 
rents and fissures so formed the lava rises, 
forming D., veins, and horizontal sheets or 
sills. If the lava is extremely fluid, it 
ascends rapidly in the cracks and fissures 
and, cooling quickly on the outside but 
more slowly in the centre, forms D. with a 
vitreous edge and a crystalline interior. 
Since D. or^nato below the surface, they 
are f)nly exposed to observation as the 
result of erosion. If the sedimentary 
strata, into which they have been injected, 
ore more easily weathered than the igneous 


is represented by a trench. As a general 
rule, D. run in straight lines, but may 
occasionally be zigzag. They vary in 
thickness from a, few in. to 20 or 30 yda, 
and may be any length from a few ft up to 
100 m. The (Cleveland D. of the N. of 
England is 60 m. in length, and some of the 
Scottish D. are even longer. As weU as 
forming a network in fissure eruption 
regions, as in Scotland, Iceland, and the 
Faroe Is., D. occur in the neighbourhood 
of large plutonie intrusions, such as 
granite bosses. Those D. are finer 
grained than the granite from which they 
come, and may merge into mica porphy¬ 
ries, granophyres, and quartz-felsltes. 
Whore D. are intruded in the sedimentary 
strata, whether tlirough fissures or along 
joint planes, Die adjacent rocks are to 
some extent affected by the extremely 
tiigh temp, of the igneous material. The 
rocks may occasionally be i*ecry8talli8ed, 
sandstones being altered to somi-crystal- 
line quartzites, and limestones converted 
into crystalline marbles; more often, how¬ 
ever, they are only baked or indurated, as 
wlieu soft clays are metamorphosed to 
fiinty shales, lydian-stone, or poroel- 
lanite (arc Metamorphism). Regarded 
petrographically, D. belong to the phase 
‘Minor Intrusions’ (sometimes called the 
dyke-phase). See RiXKOU.s Rocks; Vol¬ 
canoes, etc. 

Dykh-Tau, 3rd highest mt in the 
Caucasus, in the main Caucasian range, 
17,190 ft. 

Dymoke, Eng. family holding the right 
of hereditary (championship to the crown. 
Their repi'eseutativc formerly had to 
appear at the coronation banquet and 
challenge all comers to dispute the king’s 
title. This office is lield by tenure of 
‘grand serjeanty’ in (connection with the 
manor of Scrivclsby, Lines, which passed 
to Sir John D. (14th cent.) by his marriage 
with the heiress of the Mannions. 

Dynamic Frame, see Cinematograph 
(The Screen). 

Dynamic Isomerism, see Tautomerism. 

Dynamical Units, see Physical Units, 

Dynamics (Gk dyneimis, strength, force), 
the science of motion, a branch of mech¬ 
anics devot(?d to Jill problems of motion, as 
opposed t-o Staties that deals with prob¬ 
lems of bodies in equilibrium or at rest. 
D. depends on 3 laws, called Newton’s 
laws of motion. Those state: (1) every 
body continues in a state or rest, or of 
uniform motion in a straight line, except 
in so far as it may be compelled by im¬ 
pressed foive to change that state; 
(2) change of momentum is directly 
proportional to the impressed force, and 
takes place in tlu^ direction in which the 
force acts; (3) to every action there is 
always an ecnial and opposite reaction, 
viz. if a body A exerts a foi*ce on a body B, 
then simultaneously the body B exerts an 
equal and opposite forcjo on the body A. 
On these 3 laws depends all our kuowled^ 
of motion of terrestrial and heavenly 
bodies. Einstein’s theory of relativity 
has shown tliat In certain very special 
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problems the system of meclmiiios based 
on Newton’s laws fails to account for 
the xjuantitatiTC results obtained. The 
science of D. was begun by Galileo at the 
end of the 16th cent., when he studied the 
motion of falling bodies and disproved the 
Aristotelian idea that the speed of a falling 
body depended on its weight. Galileo, 
Huyghens, and especiallv Nevtoii laid the 
foundations of the subjeot, which was 
further developed bv continental matlio- 
rnatioiana in the 18th cent., and suhse- 
queiitly by numerous other inatbemati- 
eians and scientists. See S. Ijoney. 
Elements of Stafics and Dunamics. Part 2, 
1900, 19.5:1; H. Lamb, Ihinamioi, 1926; 
F^. T. Whittaker, A Treatisr on ihe 
Analytical Dynanucs of Partivlenand liinid 
liodien, 19.37; S. Goldstein (ed.). Modem 
Developments in Fluid Dynamics, 19.38; 
M. Davidson, Introduction to Dynn/tnics, 
1948. See also Mecuianics, Kinetics, and 
separate articles on individuals. 

Dynamite, explosive consisting of some 
absorbent material inipregnatiul with 
nitro-glycerinc. Nitro-glycerine, which 
was discovered by Sobrero in 1846, 
although a powerful explosive, w’as early 
recognised as too sensitive and dangerous 
to be used as such, and in 1863 Alfred 
Nobel commenced expcriinents with 
absorbent substances with a view to 
arriving at a solid or plastic explosive 
with nitro-glycerinc as its active con¬ 
stituent, which would he safer to handle. 
He w'aa only moderately successful until 
he aiipliod tlie method of causing explosion 
by detonation with mercury fulminate. 
He finally fixed on a siliceous earth known 
as kieselguhr (q.v.) us the ab.s(»pbent best 
suited for the purpose. Kiesclgulir, or 
guhr, is composed of the fossilised remains 
of diatoms, and c<mHist8 of silica to tiio 
extent of about 9.“) per cent. It is found in 
.Vustria, Germany, Norway, Scotland, and 
Australia, it has the advantages of being 
itself inert and non-cofnbnstilile, and of 
being capable of absorbing .3 times its 
weight of nitro-glycerine. The kieselgiilir 
is prepared by calcination at low red heat 
in vvhicii moisture and organic substances 
are removed. Tlie guhr is usually pink at 
this stage, owing to the pT*esenco of iron; 
if not, red ochre is added. Magnesium 
carbonate or calcium carboriati^ u]> to 2 
per rent is tlion ground in. (These car¬ 
bonates servo to neutralise any acid sub¬ 
sequently formed if the nitro-glycerine 
decomiroses during the lapse of time before 
the D. is used.) The w'ell-ground mixture 
is then sifted through a 30-mesh sieve. 
The guhr is weighed out info lined rubber 
bags, 3 parts of nitro-glycerine are added 
for every part of gulir, and the mixture is 
thoroughly completed by iiand, after 
which the product is compressed into 
cartridge form; all precautions arc taken 
to avoid friction. Tlio D. is then wrapped 
in waterproof paper. D. is a greasy 
plastic solid of sp. gr. 159 to 1-65. It 
burns quietly wdien ignited, but may be 
exploded by a fairly vigorous percussion. 
It explodes with great rapiility, requires 
very little tamping, and has great 
shattering pow'er if simplv laid upon the 
ground. This has given rise to th<* saying 


that ‘dynamite explodes dowmwards,’ as 
a hole is tom In the ground even wdien it is 
unconfliied in other directions. It loses 
only one-sixth of its pow'er under w'ater, 
so is w'ell adapted for subaqueous opera¬ 
tions. It freezes at 40° F., and when 
frozen is difficult to explode. The opera¬ 
tion of thawing I), is attended wuth some 
danger, and should only bo performed 
when the rise of temp, can be carefully 
regulated. I), is used chiefly for blasting 
(q.v.). Its shattering power is too great 
for quarry work goncrally, but is elTective 
for breaking up huge boulders and roots of 
trees, and for destroying obstacles to 
navigation nnder water. The rapidity of 
exxdosion renders its use as a propellant 
impossible. There are many modifica¬ 
tions of the D. made with kicselgulir. 
One of these is blasting gelatine, w here the 
nitro-glycerine is incorporated with 
coUodlon cotton, forming a gelatinous 
plastic material which is unaffected by 
dami). in order to xirevent D. from 
freezing, the addition of such compounds 
as monochlorodinitroglycerin or glycerin 
dinitrute has been suggested. See Ex¬ 
plosives; and A. Marshall, Explosives^ 
1917-32; J. Reilly, Explosives^ Matches, 
and Fireworks, 1938. 

Dynamo, a d.c. generator, see F3lectric 
Machines. 

Dynamometer, an instrument used for 
the njeasuroment of force or power 
developed in machiniTy. A brake or 
absoriition 1>. absorbs energy in frictional 
rc'sistance. The instrument measures 
this absoriition and so affords a method of 
ol)taining tlie rate at wliieh the machine is 
doing work on the brake. A transmission 
1). transmits tlie power measured without 
any absorption of energy. 

Dyne, unit of force in the oentimetre- 
gramme-secoiid (C.G.S.) system. It is 
defined us the force reiiiured to iiroduc© 
an aoeeieration of 1 centimetre x>cr see. per 
sec. in a mass of 1 gramme. Such a force 
acting for 1 see. on a mass of 1 gramme 
would therefore iiroduce a change of 
velocity of 1 centimetre iier see. in the 
direction of the force. See Metrology. 

Dyrrhaohium, see D uu azzo. 

Dysart, see Kirkcaldy. 

Dysentery (Gk dus-, bad; entxron, 
intestine), a group of inf(x*tious inflam¬ 
matory diseases of the largi^ intestine, 
characterised by the formation of nlcors 
and the consequent evacuation of blood 
and shreds of tissue. The disease is 
largely troiiioal but is more common in 
temperate climates than is generally 
suxqiosed. It was a serious disease in the 
F''irst and Second World Wars. There ai*e 
2 main types: amoebic D., caused by the 
presence of a protozoan, Amoeba dysen- 
teriac, and biwUlary D. The bacilli 
associated with bacdllary I), are the 
Bacillus dyseriterine Shiga, the B. jtara- 
dysenteriae Flexner, and the B. dysenteriae 
Sonne. The latter often produces a 
simple diarrhoea rather than a true 
dysenteric condition. 

The onset of bacillary D. is aooom- 
paniod by general illness and diarrhoea. 
The desire to evacuate is particularly 
distressing and the discharge is often 
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scanty in amount. The evacuations are’ 
at first slimy, then blood-streaked, and if 
the disease is not checked ulthnatoly 
consist almost wholly of blood and shreds 
from the lininj? of the large intestine. 
The ulceration gradually spreads until the 
greater part of the organ is affected. 
Occtisionally the ulcers perforate the in¬ 
testine, and death is likely to result from 
haemorrhage or peritonitis. Febrile 
symptoms become intensified, it is difficult 
to satisfy thirst, and the patient becomes 
greatly exhausted. Gangrenous matter 
may appear in the evacuation. Con¬ 
valescence is protracted, and the disease 
may persist in a chronic form for years, as 
the injury to the tissues of the colon is 
usually extensive. Infection in bacdllary 
D. results from swallowing the causative 
organism. Contaminated food is more 
often responsible than contaminated 
water, and the source is usually an acute 
case and not a carrier. Infection may be 
conveyed by flies. Protection of food, 
good sanitation, and anti-fly campaigns 
are important in the presvention of the 
diseaae. In treatment copious fluids are 
essential. Fortunately the sulphonaniide 
compounds have a specific action on the 
1). bacillus, and suliduiguanidine is the one 
most used. The effect of sulphonaniide 
treatment is dramatic and with good 
fortune the patient may be well in a few 
days. In cases in which specific treat¬ 
ment has not been started early, the 
powerful toxin secreted by the Shiga 
bacillus may produce symptoms of severe 
toxjiemia. It can be countered by the 
administration of concentrated antitoxin. 

In contrast to bacillary D., amoebic D. 
is essentially a subacute or chronic 
disease uith an insidious onset. In 
certain cirtunistances, and in the presence 
of complications, it may, however, become 
acute. The primary cause is the proto¬ 
zoan Entamoeba hiMoIytica. It is world 
wide in distribution and yet the disease is 
common only in tropical or subtropical 
countries. The parasite, wliich is foimd 
in man and a few otlier mammals, is 
transmitted from one host to another in 
tlu^ form of resistant cysts wiiich are 
p{iHS(!d in the stools. The amoeba takes 
up its abode in the large intestine, more 
often near t he caecal end. It causes small, 
flask-shaped ulcers which increase in size 
‘until they may be an inch in diameter, 
and in depth until they may perforate the 
bowel. Abdominal discomfort, a grum¬ 
bling ])ain, and flatulence with a moderate 
degree of diarrhoea are the usual symp¬ 
toms of amoebic D. The stools are semi¬ 
solid and offensive. Amoeba from an 
ulcer may penetrate a vein and be con¬ 
veyed to the liver, setting up an amoebic 
hepatitis (q.v.). This may develop into 
an amoebic abscess. Emetine, a deriva¬ 
tive of ipecacuanha,, is the main specific 
treatment for amoebic D. Lately various 
antibiotics, notably bacitracin, anreomy- 
cin and terramycin, have been used with 
some success. See article by J. S. K. 
Boyd, BritUh Medical Journal, 1951, 1, 
1440; Manson’s Tropical Diseases (14th 
ed.), 1954. 

Dysmenorrhoea, see MkxVSTruatiox. 


Dytiscidae 

Dsrsodyle, yellow, greyish, or greenish 
mineral substance found in Sicily. It is 
bituminous, and bums vividly, with a dis¬ 
agreeable smell. It is laminated in struc¬ 
ture, and often contains fossil fishes and 
plants. 

Dyson, Sir Frank Watson (1868-1939), 
astronomer royal, Greenwich Observatory, 
from 1910 to 1933; b. Ashby-de-la-Zouoh. 
He was educ. at Bradford Grammar 
School and at Trinity College, Cambridge 
—where ho was Second Wrangler and 
Smith’s Prizeman, also winning the Isaac 
Newton studentship. He was chief 
assistant at the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich, 1894-1905, and secretary to 
the Royal Astronomical Society, 1899- 
1905; in the latter year he was appointed 
astronomer royal for Scotland. He 
became F.R.S. in 1901, and contributed 
many papers to the society’s Transartums, 
Under his direction radio-time signals 
were first broadcast from Rugby, and in 
1924 the 6-pip signal of the B.B.C. was 
adopted. Besides official pubs, he wrote 
Astrommiy: a Handy Manual, 1910, and 
(with R. Woolley) Eclipseji of the Sun and 
Moon, 1937. Knighted 1915. 

Dyspepsia (Gk dus-, badly; peptein, to 
digest), functional derangement of the 
digestive processes. The cause may be 
localised in the digestive organs, and 
may be either some temporary derange¬ 
ment of function or some organic 
disease. Alternatively D. may be a 
symptom of some systemic disease. The 
nervous system has an effect on diges¬ 
tion, and excitement, worry, or anxiety 
may intei’fero with the digestive pro¬ 
cesses. 

Dysprosium, metal belonging to the 
*raro earths’ (q.v.). It was discovered 
in 1880 by Locog de Boisbaudran. Its 
sjunbol is Dy, its atomic number 66, and 
its atomic weight 161 -2 (H «= 1) or 162 -6 
(O = 16). D. oxide is a white solid. D. 
occurs naturally in the minerals euxenite, 
fergusonite, xenotirae, polycrose and gado- 
linite, etc. Chemically, it is related to 
erbium, holmium and thulium. 

Dytiscidae, or true water-beetles, are 
coleopterous insects with bare 11-seg¬ 
mented antennae, and hind legs capable of 
swimming only. The perfect insect is 
purely aquatic, though it can fly from one 
pond to another; the larva is also aquatic, 
but before changing into a pupa it comes 
to earth and buries itself; and the pupa is 
wholly terrestrial. The beetle can live 
for sev. miu.>in a submerged state, but it 
is obliged te come to the surface for air; 

I this it stoies up in air-tubes under its 
elytra, or wingcases, which fit tightly to its 
body. It is an active creature, carniv¬ 
orous of habit; it grasps the prey with its 
legs and then feeds by its toothed jaws, 
or mandibles. The larva has hollow, 
curved mandibles which are used for 
piercing the prey and sucking the juices 
from it swiftly and fiercely. The males 
are frc^quently found in the mating posi¬ 
tion attached to the females by suckers 
on their fore-feet. There are nearly 2000 
species of this family a,1 ready known in¬ 
habiting water of cooler parts of the world, 
and among the chief genera are Dytiscua, 
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Cyibiater, and Hydroporua. Re¬ 

lated famimeife the Gyrlnidae (whirli^ 
beetles) and tbe Hydrophilidae. 

Dzaisana* see i^ayhan. 

DzaudtfhmaUt am Ordzhonikidze. 

Dzerzhinak (bafoivi 1017 Chernoreoh’ye, 
then until 1929 Rastyapino), tn in Gor’kiy 
oblast of central Russia, on R. Oka 
20 ni. W. of Gor’kiy. It is one of 
the main ohomical industry eontres in 
Russia (synthetic ammoniac, fertilisers, 
explosives). Originally a holiday resort, 
it has been a tn since 1929; industrial 
development started before 1917, and was 
particularly rapid during the lOSO’s. 
Pop. (1950) 147,000 (1926, 10,000; 1939, 
10 ^ 000 ). 

Dzerzhinakiy (Polish Dzierzynski),Felika 
Edmundovich (1877-1926), Russian Com¬ 
munist, by birth and upbringing belonging 
to the Polish gentry. In 1895 he joined 
the Social Democratic party of Poland and 
Lithuania, which later developed Bol¬ 
shevik leanings. Ho was sev. times 
Imnrisonod aind banished to Siberia. 
Released from prison by the Feb. revolu¬ 
tion in 1917, he became a central com¬ 
mittee member of the Bolshevik party. 
D. played an active part in the seizure of 
power and immediately afterwards set up 
the Cheka (q.v.). He remained chairman 
of the Cheka and later the G.P.U. (q.v.) 
until his death. At the same time ho u^as 
Commissar (Minister) of Transport from 
1921 and chairman of the Supreme 
Council of National Economy from 1924; 
in the latter year he became candidate 
member of the Politburo (q.v.). In the 
inner-party struggle after Lenin’s death 
he supported Stalin. 


Dzhalal*Abad, oblast (prov.) of the 
Kirgiz S.S.R., Soviet Central Asia, in the 
Tien-Shan mts. Pop. 225,000. 

Dzhambul: 1. Oblast (prov.) of Kazakh 
S.S.R. of Soviet Union. Important area 
for cultivation of sugar beet, cotton, 
wheat. ri(;e, and tobacco. Pop. 540,000. 

2. Tn, ca]). of oblast, formerly Auliye- 
Ata, one of the oldest tns in Kazakhstan. 
It is the centre of a sugar-beet and 
orchard area; it manufs. phosphate fer¬ 
tiliser and has sugar refining, fnut canning, 
metalworking, and distilling industries. 

I Pop. (1939) 62,723. 

1 Dzhezkazgan, tn and copper mining and 
refining (!entre in Karaganda oblast 
(prov.) of the Kazakh S.S.R. of the 
Soviet Union. l*op. 40,000. 

Dzhugashvili, aes Stalin. 

Dzierzynski, see Dzerzhinskiy. 

Dzungaria, or Zungaria, Basin, the 
largest oasis of Sinkiang, China, bordering 
on Russian Turkestan, and lying between 
the Tien-Shan on tlie S., the (ireater 
Altai on the N., and the Mongolian Gobi 

I on the E. The sui'face is mtiinly a desert 
and slightly hollowed plateau, hnt there 
are large tracts of forest, and the plains 
fuid vmleys afford good pasturage, while 
cereals are grown in parts. There are 
numerous mt streams, but the only 
important rivs. are the Black Irtysh and 
the Hi. The minerals include gold, 
copper, iron, and salt. Oil was discovei'ed 
in 1954, and large-scale production began 
in 1956. The country was conquered by 
the Chinese emperor in the 18th cent. 
The inhab. include the Kalmuck Dzun- 

f ars and Turgots, and also Khalkas and 
lungaiiH. (fiiineso, and Kirghiz. 



E : 1. Fifth letter of the Enp:. alphabet, 
vras originally (i.e. in the Semitic alphabet) 
a consonant, haring the phonetic value of 
h, and was called he. When the Greeks 
took over the Semitic alphabet, he became 
Epsilon; in some varieties of the Gk 
alphabet it was adopted to represent the 
short c, while the Semitic hM was adopted 
to denote the long e or ita. (Tn other Gk 
alphabets, epsilon was adored both for 
the long and the short e.) The Etruscan 
and the liat. alphabets used the letter E 
for the sound e as In ‘ men ’ or ‘ prey ’ and 
made no distinction bet,ween long and 
short vowel. E is the most frequently 
used of all the Eng. letters. Its phonetic 
value, however, varies: the long c (as in 
‘me’) agrees with the cotitinental i; the 
short e (as in ‘ men ’) and the open and long 
e (as in ‘prey’) agree with the cumtinental 
e: whereas as a final letter it is usually 
silent (as in * table ’). 

In the calendar h] is the 5th of the 
Dominical letters. See AfJ'HABBT. 

2. Ill music, the Urd note in the scale of 
C major. Its own major key lias 4 sharps, 
its minor key 1 sharp. 

Ea, a prin. deity in the leading Assyro* 
liabyloniau triad (with Ann and Enlil, 
qq.v.). He was god of the deep ocean 
and underworld waters. Particularly 
favourable to man, he warns him of th(‘ 
coming Deluge and instructs him in tla> 
wisdom of the gods. In the later role he 
is the Gannes of Herossus (3rd cent, nc^) 
and the god of exorcism. E. was the 
father of Marduk (q.v.), the chamidon 
of mankind and of Babylon. His main 
shrine was at Eridii (q.v.) (modern Abn 
Shahrain) by the Persian Gulf. 

Eadgar the Peaceable, see Edoau. 

Eadmer (or Edmer) of Canterbury (r. 
1064-1124), historian and monk, friend 
and chaplain of St Anselm. He was 
elected bishop of St Andrews in 1120, but 
as there was controversy between C^anter- 
hiiry and York about jurisdiction over the 
see, while the Scottish king maiutained 
his indepondenoe of either, E. was never 
consecrated. His chief works were: 
Hisim-ia Novorum, 1060 -1122 (first printed 
1623), and Vita Anselmi (pub. 15.51), both 
tn the Benedictine ed. of Anselm’s Works^ 
1721. M. Rule’s ed. in the Rolls series 
appeared in 1884. 

Eads, James Buchanan (1820-87), 
Amer. engineer and inventor, granted a 
gov. contract (1861) for constructing a 
fleet of ironclads for use on the Mississippi. 
With these the capture of Fort Henry 
was effected during the Civil war. E. 
constnicted the steel arch bridge at St 
Louis (1867-74), and undertook to deepen 
the Mississippi’s channel by means of 
jetties. He also plarmed a ship-railway 
across Tohuantepee isthmus, but his 
project was not carried out. See F. D. 
How% J. K. Eads, 1900. 


Eagle: 1. Military standard of the 
Roms, and earlier natif>iis. The Persians, 
in the time of Cyrus the Younger (5th 
cent, bo), carried an B. on a spear as their 
standard. The Rom. E. was of silver, 
bronze, or gold, with wings extended. It 
wtis carried on the top of a spear, with a 
cross-bar supporting it. Home held 
thunderbolts in their talons. Napoleon*8 
armies had a similar standard (1804). A 
number of Brit, regiments which captured 
Fr. E.s during the Napoleonic Ural'S 
incorpf>ra.te these in their badges. As an 
annorial bearing the Imperial E. was 
adopted by the Holy Rom. empire, and 
at various i)eriods in their history by 
Austria, France, Germany, Russia, U.S.A., 
and Poland. 
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GOLDEN EAGLE AND YOUNG 

2. Term employed in speaking of many 
species of Accipitridae in the sub-family 
Aquilinao. They occur in all parts of the 
world, usually building eyries in forests or 
on lilts, and all ai*o fierce and powerfujl 
birds of prey. The species described in 
mythology and art belonged to the genus 
AquilOf but it is not known from actual 
specimens. A. chryaaetos, the golden E., 
is a large and fiercely predaceous bird 
rarely found in Britain, though it has been 
known to breed in remote parts of Scot¬ 
land. Its nest or eyrie is usually built on 
cliffs or mts. A. naema. the spotted or 
sci'eainlng E., occurs in N. Europe. The 
sea-E.s are represented by the genera 
Haliaetua and Thalaaaiwtua; the hawk-£.s 
by Spiza^tus and Limnaetu8\ the fishing 
E.s by Pandion; the harrier-E.s by 
CircaMua. The erne or white-tailed sea- 
E. Hedia^tus aJMcilla ceased to breed in 
Britain only in comparatively recent 
yea-rs. The E. has been adopted by 
various nations as a symbol of power. 
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e,g. by Gerwny (fox a time), or, again, as 
oxempliflod m the Bible (Ezek. XYii.), or 
as an emblem of nobility and generosity; 
while in Chxistmn art it typifies contem¬ 
plation Iknd ie ^e symbol of Wt John the 
evangelist. In the Bible, the Heb. term 
neaher odnivalent to Gk aetos, like the 
Arabic ntsr, denotes scv. birds of prey. 
I:h*obably the griffon ^mlture is most often 
intended. It has no true feathers on head 
and neck, hence the phrase ‘enlarge thy 
baldness as the E. ’ (Mio. 1. 16). This bird 
abounds in Palestine, making its nests in 
the high cliffs overlooking the valleys 
(Jer. :rfix. 16). The E. is noted for the 
telescoxnc range of its vision, and espies 
Its pi'ey from immense distances, while its 
flight seems to be watched by many other 
birds that follow to feast upon the carrion 
(Matt. xxiv. 28). There is an allusion in 
Ps. ciii to the anct belief that the E. was 
able to renew its youth. In the Middle 
Ages it was believed that every 10 years 
the E. beat its way upward high into tlie 
sun, whence, plunging into the sea, its old 
plumage was shed for new, and its youth 
was restored. Sec iimier separate head¬ 
ings for descriptions of species. 

Eagle-hawk, aee Hawk-eagle. 

Eagle-owl, or Bubo, genus of the family 
Strigidac, which is represented in aU parts 
of the world but Australia. 

Eagle Pass, tn of SW. Texas, U.S.A., on 
the Kio Grande, in an agiic. and coal- 
producing dist. Pop. 7300. 

Eagle-wood, see Aloes-wood. 

Eaglehawk, municipal bor. of Bendigo 
CO., Victoria. Australia, 4 m. from Ben¬ 
digo, and 105 m. from Melbourne; noted 
for fine gold mines. Pop. 5000. 

Eagre, ace Bore. 

Eakins, Thomas (1844-1916), Amer. 
painter, h. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
He studied art in Paris under J. L. 
G6r0me at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and 
under L6on Boiuiat. He also worked in 
the studio of Dumont, the sculptor. In 
America he was prof, of and lecturer on 
anatomy and painting in vari(»us schools 
of art, and assisted his pupil. Samuel 
Murray, to model the colossal figures of 
the Ih'ophets on the W itherspoon Building 
at Philadelphia; he modelled 2 reliefs on 
the Trenton battle monument, also the 
horses ridden by Grant and Lincoln on the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument at 
Brooklyn. Ho painted the Crucifixion in 
Overbrook Seminary, and a portrait of 
Cardinal Martin<dli. A realistic painter, he 
has been called ‘the American Courbet.’ 

Ealdhelm, ace Aldhelm. 

Ealdred, ace Aldrfj). 

Ealing, municipal bor. of Middx, Eng¬ 
land, 7 m, W\ of Charing Cross. It was 
created in 1901, the first of the modern 
bors. of the co., and includes Northolt 
(q.v.), Ilanvvcll, Greenford, Porlvalo, and 
the residential part of West Twyford. It 
is nearly certain that E, was settled by 
Saxons ns early as the mid-6th cent., and 
it remained a vil. until the early 19th 
cent., but is now tlie centre of a nopulous 
London suburb and industrial dist. At 
Hanwell the Brunei Viaduct forms a well- 
known landmark. Perivale has the 
smallest chmch in the co., mainly a 13th- 


cent. building with a 16th-cent, weather- 
boarded tow’er; Greenford, once an area of 
open fields, Is now largely industrial. The 
industries of E. include the manuf. of glass 
bottles, infant foods, pharmaceutical 
products, electrical goods, oil heaters, and 
vacuum cleaners; hero also were the E. 
Film Studios. Pop. 185,000. 

E. A. M. (Ellinikon Apelevtherotikon 
Motopoii), a Gk resistance movement or 
‘National Liberation Front’ in Second 
W'^orld W’ar. See Gree(;e. 

Eames, Emma (186.5-1952), Amc^r. 
prima donna, h. Shanghai, China: studied 
at Boston, Massachusetts, and Paris. 
Made her d5but in Paris in 1889, and first 
sang in London, at Covent Garden, in 
1891. 

Ear. The E., tlie organ of hearing, is 
divisible into 3 parts: (a) the external; 
ib) the middle; (c) the internal. The 
most important portion is the internal E. 
ovlabyrinth: the other 2 can bo considered 
merely as accessories to this, their func¬ 
tion being the collection and traiisinission 
of the sound waves so that the sentient 
portion of the organ may be affected. 
The parts will be described from the 
exterior inwards. Tlio external E. con¬ 
sists of 2 parts, the pinna and the ineatua. 
The fonner is a broad, peculiarly shaped, 
and for the most part cartilaginous plate, 
concave on the whole, but thrown into 
various elevations and hollows to wiiich 
distinct names have been given, the 
largest and deepest hollow being the 
concha, which surrounds the entrance to 
the meutus. The variety of contour is to 
ensure tliat the sound waves collcfited 
withiji the rim of the pinna are reflected 
into the external auditory canal, some¬ 
what similar to the action of the W’hisper- 
ing Gallery of St l^aul’s. The pinna is 
also used to ascertain the di?‘ection from 
w'hich the sound is coming. The meatus, 
about 1,1 in. in length, has an outer 
cartilaginous portion wdth many fine hairs 
and a large inmiber of sebacoons glands 
vvhicli secrete cerumen or E. w'ax. The 
innermost half of the tube entt-irs the 
temporal bone which encloses the middle 
and internal E. The meatus is first 
directed upwards and then, narrowitjg in 
diameter, sunnounts a convexity in the 
floor of the osseous part to dip dowinvards 
and widen again to its termination at the 
obliquely placed membrana tym.pani or 
drum. 

The middle E.. or tympanum. Is a nar¬ 
row, irregular cavity varying in width 
from n ill- to in. between the tympanic 
membrane anjl the outer bony wall of the 
labyrinth, its enclosed air is in direct 
communication with the pharynx (tliroat) 
by means of the Eustachian tube. This 
arrangement ensures that the cavity is 
kept supplied with renewed air at the same 
pressure as that of the external E. so that 
the drum is able to vibrate freely. It con¬ 
tains a chain of small bones which convey 
the vibrations across the cavity to the 
middle E, The membrana tympani is an 
ellipsoidal disc about 0 *37 in. by 0 -33 in., 
and about okn in. thick. To its inner 
surface is attached the handle of the Ist 
bone (the malleus, or hammer), the 
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rounded head of whleh fits into a coires- 
pondinff hollow in the 2nd bone (incvs, 
or anvil), and this in its turn articulates 
with the stapes, or stirrup, which fits into 
the fen^Mra ovaXis of the internal E. The 
fenestra roturula separates the scala tym- 

f )ani from tlie middle E. The complicated 
igament and muscle attachments of the 
chain of bones ensure an exact reproduc¬ 
tion at the femestra ovalls of the highly 
complex movement of the tympanic 
membrane. 

The intemul E. is contained in the 
pe^trous portion of the temporal bone and 
consists of u <"omplcx cavity, the osseous 
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A, pinna; H, meatus; C, custaohian tube; 

D, cochUia and semi-circular canals; 

K, section of cochlea. 

labyrinth (auditory capsule), hollowed out 
of the bone and containing the mem¬ 
branous labyrinth. The former is in¬ 
completely divided into M parts, viz. the 
vestitmU, the semicireuXar canals, and the 
cochlea; the membranous labyrinth is 
smaller, and the space between the two is 
occupied by periLymph, while endolymph 
is contaiiKHl in the inner labyrinth. The 
vestibule forms the central chamber of the 
labyrinth and conimmiicates in front, by 
means of a large opening, with the coclilea, 
and behind, by means of 5 smaller oi>en- 
ings, with the semicircular canals; its 
outer wall is penetrated by the fenestra 
ovalis mentioned above. The semi¬ 
circular canals ai*o 3 tubes differing frtmi 
one another in direction, length, and 
position with regard to the vestibule; they 
are arranged in 3 planes mutually at ri^ht 
a,ugles, and they arc of the greatest im¬ 
portance in the ^idance of co-ordinated 
movement so that bodily equilibrium 
may be raainttiined. Each canal is about 
2 ^ in. wide, but each is dilated at one end 
fonnlng an ampulla about in. in 
diameter, and on each ampulla is a crest 
or ridge {crista acustica) projecting into 
the cavity of the canal and consisting of 


auditory epithelium, which contains dis¬ 
tributed filaments of the auditory nerve. 
The cochlea (Lat. a snail shell, from its 
spiral shape) appears in the form of a 
blunt cone about \ in. in height and the 
same in breadth at the base. Tt consists 
of a gi'adually tapering spiral tube of 2^ 
turns and some in. in length, the inner 
wall of which is formed by a central 
column, or modicolus, from which projoedw 
a spiral lamina along the whole extent of 
the cochlea. The membranous labyrinth 
consists of structures lined thrj)Ughont by 
epithelium, and at certain parts receives 
branches of the auditory nerve. In the 
vestibule and (‘.anals the structures have a 
general resemblance in form to the com¬ 
plicated cavity in wliich they are (jon- 
talned. They do not, however, lie loose 
within the osseous labyrinth, but along the 
convex bcmler of the canals, and at the 
places of entrance of the nerves intt) tlie 
vestibule and ampullae they are fixed to 
its walls. In the cochlea the membranous 
structures (jomplcte tlie septum and en¬ 
close an intermediate cavity. In the 
osseous vestibule there are 2 membranous 
sacs: {a.) the utricle (Lot. utriculus, a small 
bladder), connected with the canals, and 
(b) the sa(‘nde, connected with the coch¬ 
lea; these sacs are only in indirect com¬ 
munication with one another. Hoth 
contahi small masses of cn,lcareoua 
particles (otoliths) wliich are set in move¬ 
ment by vibrations, and they also contain 
patches of auditory epithelium ^vlth nerve 
filaments. The cavity of the osseous 
cochlea is divided into 3 distinct parts, 
.sco/a vestibuti, scala tympani, and cnnalis 
cocfde^ie., by means of 2 mombran(*H: 
(rt) the basilar, and (h) the more delicate 
m4"tnl)rane of Re issuer, the oblique direc¬ 
tion of w^hich latter causes the sniallest 
])oriion. the cochlear canal, to have a 
triangular section; this is hr communica¬ 
tion witli the saccule and contains 
endolymph, whereas the other 2 scalae 
contain perilymph. The cochlear canal Is 
highly coinphcatod, and only a biief 
description is possible here. The most 
important structure of the floor of the 
cochlear canal, that is, on the basilar 
membrane, is the so-called organ of (-orU, 
which consists of the rods of Corti. Then* 
is an inner row and an outer row all along 
the spiral, each row containing w?v. 
thousand rods. Flanking the rods am rows 
of cells (sev. tliousands in each row), eacdi 
cell bearing sliort hairs on its free surfjwx*, 
and the auditory iiorves passing throogh 
the lamina spiralis reach the cocliloar tube 
alon^ the whole length of the spiral and 
end in filaments which arc lost in the organ 
of Corti, but are pi’obably connected with 
the hair cells. It is thought that the 
cochlea distinguishes pitch and timbre in 
notes. What takes place in hearing may 
be summarised thus: The vibrations set up 
by a sounding body are conducted by the 
accessory apparatus to the perilymph 
through the membranous sac, thence to 
the endolymph. The vibrations in time 
i*each those particular places containing 
auditory epithelium, and set the auditori- 
hairs or the otoliths in movement, and sii 
excite the delicate filaments below-, w’hich 
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causes immses to pass along the auditoir 
nerre to «ie brain. 

and diseases of the ear ,—^The 
most coaBtnon affection of the E. is deaf¬ 
ness, whioh Is of various types. An im¬ 
pacted ping of wax will cause it, and 
should be removed by syringing, which 
however must b© carried out vnth care. 
It is best to drop a few drops of hydrogen 
peroxide or liquid paraffin into the E. for 
2 or 3 nights before syringing, in order to 
soften the wax. A furuncle or boil in the 
meatus may also cause deafnessj but the 
chief symptom is severe throbbing pain. 
By far the gicater mmiber of c>a8es of deaf¬ 
ness, however, are caused by affections 
such as catarrh of the middle E. or 
Eustachian tube, which, if not properly 
treated at an early stage, may x>roceed to 
chronic catarrh. Adenoids (q.v.) are a 
common cause of deafness among children. 
Otosclerosis also brings rniddle-E. deafness, 
and is duo to obscure changes in the bony 
labyrinth, but mihappily neither its 
riause nor cure is known. Nerve-deafness 
is due to an affection of the cochlea or the 
acoustic nerve. Other diseases include 
otitis niedia, or inllammation of the 
middle E.; this may be associated with 
one of the infectious disefises, jiarticularly 
measles (c|.v.) and scarlet fever (q.v.), or 
with tonsillitis, the bacterial infection 
spreading up the Eustachian tube. 
Otitis media commonly leads to abscess 
fonnation, unless chocked in its early 
stages by antibiotic treatment, and the 
abscess is drained by an incision through 
the tympanic membrane. This operation 
is known as myringotomy. Otorrhoea, 
or chronic suppurative infection of the 
middle E., may follow acute otitis media. 
It causes a chronic offensive discharge and 
the condition is difficult to cure. Infec¬ 
tion of the mastoid air cells, or mastoiditis, 
may follow acute otitis media. Abscess 
formation must bo treated by surgical 
di’ainago. Vertigo is a disti'essing symp¬ 
tom in which the patient feels or sees 
movement when. In fact, no movement 
has occurred. It is accompanied by a 
disturbance of balance which causes the 
sufferer to clutch a support and, in sevei-o 
cases, may throw him to the ground. It 
may even occur at rest. Vague distur¬ 
bances of balance without any sensation 
of movement are not time vertigo. In 
most cases vertigo is due to a loss of 
function of the vestibular system of the 
inner E., either in the labyrinth or the 8th 
cranial, or auditory, nerve. The symp¬ 
toms of vertigo are most severe when loss 
of function is sudden and affects one side 
only. In cases of gradual onset the 
nervous system develops alternative 
means of maintaining balance, and loss of 
function is not so noticeable. Acute 
eases may be accompanied by collapse 
and vomiting. The loss of vestibular 
function may bo temporary, as in the over- 
stimulation of the end-organs in the laby¬ 
rinth in motion sickness, or may be due to 
permanent damage from injury or disease. 
Damage to the vestibular nerve connec¬ 
tions may occur from a cerebral haemor¬ 
rhage or a tumour or disease of the nervous 
system. Or the lesion may bo in the 


labyrinth itself. When the lesion is in 
the labyrinth the condition Is known as 
M6ni6re*s disease. Labyrinthine lesions 
may occur from head injury, such as a 
fractured skull; from infections secondary 
to otitis media or meningitis (q.v.): and 
from the effects of toxins. One of the 
antibiotics, streptomycin, has a selective 
toxic action on the labyrinth in some 
people. An obstructive distension of the 
endolymph of unknown cause is responsi¬ 
ble for labyrinthine vertigo in other cases. 
Treatment consists in treating the cause 
where possible. Sedative drugs help in 
the acute attack. 

Ear-ring, strictly a ring worn as an 
ornament suspended from the lobe of the 
ear, wliich is pierced for the purpose. 
The custom of wearing E.s has existed 
among the Orientals from the earliest 
times. It was common to both sexes 
among the Asiatic roc'os (Persians, Baby¬ 
lonians, and Carthaginians), but reserved 
for women only among the Greeks and 
Itoms. In Elizabethan times in England 
E.s were still worn by men, and sailors 
sometimes continue the custom. This 
form of jewellery has for long been highly 
fashionable and popular among women all 
over tlie world. The 2 chief kinds are a 
jewelled stud fitting closely to the lobe, or 
a drop or pendant hanging from a gold 
loop. In costume jewellery many thou¬ 
sands of different patU'rns are produced. 

Ear-shell, gastropod mollusc of genus 
Haiiotis sometimes called ormer. The 
shell is ear-shaped. 

Ear Stones, see Ototjths. 

Ear-wax, see Cerumen. 

Earheart, Amelia (Mrs G. Palmer Put¬ 
nam) (1898-1937), Amer. social services 
worker and air-woman, b. Atchison, 
Kansas. She was the first woman to fly 
the N. Atlantic, flying as a passenger from 
Newfoundland to Burry I‘ort, Wales, in 
1928. She served with the Red Cross 
during the First World War and subse¬ 
quently directed a social service centre in 
Boston; flew from Newfoundland to 
Ireland in 13^ hrs, 1932; and made the 
first solo flight from Honolulu to Oakland, 
California, doing the journey in 18^ hrs, 
in 1935. In .Inly 1937, when attempting 
a flight round the world, she was lost at 
sea with her navigator, Capt. Noonan, 
near Howland Is. 

Earl, title of Brit, nobility, between a 
marquess and a viscount. It was during 
the Norman period tliat earldoms first 
became hereditary, and for some time E.s 
were called comits, and their wives at the 
present day are called countesses. The 
title of E. was the highest hereditary 
dignity until the reign of Edward III, who 
created his eldest son ‘ Duke ’ of Cornwall, 
1337. The eldest son of an E. bears 
the title of ‘viscount,’ while the younger 
sons are styled ‘ bonomublo. ’ See also 
Nobiuity. 

Earl Marshal of England. The king's 
M. (A.-S. mearh, horse, sceale, groom) 
early became one of the chief oflacers of 
state, and, under the Norman and Plan- 
tagenet kings, judge in the Courts of 
Chivalry. Since 1672 the office has been 
hereditary in the family of Howard 
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(dukes of Noi'folk). The E. M. is now 
head of the Heralds’ College through 
which he regulates all matters connected 
with armorial bearings, standards, etc., 
and controls the arrangements for state 
functions. In Scotland a similar dignity 
was hereditary in the family of Keith 
from the Uth cent, till 1716. 

Earle, John; 1. (1601-65) Clergyman and 
essayist, 5. York. Educ. at Oxford, 
where he w'as a i'ellow of Merton, he took 
orders and became tihaplaln to Charles II. 
At the Ih^storation he w^as made dean of 
Westminster, in 1662 bishop of Worces¬ 
ter, and in 166:i bishop of Salisbury. 
Learned and eloquent, he was opposed to 
all fonns of religious persecution, including 
the (?onventj<;le and Five Mile Acts. As a 
writer, ho is chiefly remembered for his 
Microcnamoffrophie, or A Piece of the 
World Diacoverexl in Kssays and Charaeters, 
1628, the best and most entertaining of 
all the once fashionable colloctlons of 
‘ characters. * 

2. <1828 1908) Eng. philologist and 
clergyman, prof, of A.-S. at Oxford, 
1849-54: re-elected, 1876. He became 
rector of Swansudck in 1857. prebendary 
of Wells (1871), and rural dean of Bath 
(1873-7). His vv(»rkH include: Tuv) of the 
Saxon- ChronicleH Parallel, 1865: A Book 
for the Beginner in Anglo-Saxon and The 
Philolom/ of the English Tongue, 1866: 
Anglo-Saxon JAterature, 1884; English 
Prose, its Elements, History, and Usage, 
1890: The Psalter of U39, 1894; A Simple 
(Grammar of English now in Use, 1898; 
The Alfred .Jewel, 1901. 

Earlestown, see Nf.vvton-le-Willows. 

Earlom, Richard (1743-1822), mezzo¬ 
tint engrjivor, a pupil of (’ipriani (q.v.). 
He was the first artist to mjike use of the 
point in mezzotint work. He engraved 
plates after Rembrandt, Van Dyck, Cor- 
reg^gio, and others; the 6 after Hogarth’s 
‘Marriage h la Mode’ are well known. 
‘ Fruit and Flowers, ’ after J. van Huysum, 
made his reputation, and ‘Bathsheba 
leading Abishag to David' won much 
praise. His patron, Boydell, pub. the 
*Libe>r Veritatis,’ 1777, a series of mezzo¬ 
tints from the originals of Claude Lorraine. 

Earls Barton, vil. of Northants, Eng¬ 
land, 4 m. SW. of Wellingborough. Its 
par. church has a noted Saxon tower 
dating from the latt? 16th (5ent. It is the 
centre of boot and shoe inamifs. Pop. 
3000. 

EarPs Court, part of the bor. of Kensing¬ 
ton, London, with a large hall used for 
exhibitions and entertainments. 

Elarlston, Eroildoune, or Eroeldoune, 
par. and mrkt tn of Bemickshire. Scot¬ 
land, on Leader Water, 4 m. from Melrose. 
Ruins of an anct tourer remain, the 
traditional abode of Thomas the Rhymer 
(13th cent.). Tweeds and other textiles 
are manufaetui'ed, and thei*e are dye- 
works. Pop. 1700. 

Early, Jubal Anderson (1816-94), Amer. 
confederate general, practised law from 
1838 to 1861. He served in the Plorlda 
war (1837-8), and in Mexico (1847-8). In 
the Civil w'ar he commanded a brigade at 
Bull Run (1862), and distinguished him- 
BOlf at Williamsburg, Antietam, Fred¬ 


ericksburg, ChanoellorsvlUe, and Geittys- 
burg, commanding part of Lee’s army. 
After some successes in the Shenandoah 
Valley, he was defeated by Sheridan 
(1864), and by Custer at Waynesborough 
C865). He wrote A Memoir of the Last 
Year of the War for Independence in the 
Confederate States, 1867. See G. Pond, 
The Shenandoah Valley in 1864, 1883. 
See also M. K. Bushong, Old Juhe, 1955. 

Early Closing. The movement for re¬ 
ducing the working hrs of shop assistants 
was inaugurated in 1842, since which year 
the compulsory weekly half-holiday, the 
Introduction of ‘summer time,’ and other 
reforms have apxjreciably improved their 
conditions. The provisions of the Shops 
(Early Closing) Act, 1920-1, wore per¬ 
manently adopted in 1928. The act 
states that for only one day weekly may a 
shop remain open until 9 o’clock, and on 
the remaining evenings it must close no 
later than 8, although customers inside 
the doors before closing time or anyone 
requiring some article ur^ntly in case of 
illness may be served. Exemptions are 
given in respect of exhibitions and sesisons 
such as Christmas, while special provisions 
are made for holiday resorts and sea¬ 
fishing centres. The occupier of a shop 
breaking the law is liable to a maximum 
fine of £5 for a Ist offence, and £20 for any 
subsequent offence. A Shops Bill to 
amend the scale of working hrs went 
before Parliament in 1956, but its progress 
was suspended during 1957. See Shoi*s 
Acts. 

Early English Text Society, founded in 
England by F. J. Furnivall (q.v.) in 1864 
to bring imprinted early Eng. literature 
within the reach of students and lexi¬ 
cographers. During the last 90 years the 
Society has pub. more than 360 texts 
which range in date from the earliest A.-S. 
period to the 17th cent. These wore 
drawn on heavily in the editing of the 
Oxford English TMet ionary. Together 
these texts—among them being Beowulf 
(facsimile). Piers Plowman, Gower’s 
Confessio Amantis, the Towneley and 
Chester cycles of mystery plays, 3 Tudor 
lives of Sir Thomas More, and many other 
works, religious and secular—form a 
collection invaluable for the scholar and 
the general n^ader. 

Earn, loch of Perthshire, Scotland, 
about 6i m. long by 3 m. broad, and about 
300 ft deep. On the S. is Ben Vorllch. 
a mt. of 3224 ft, and Ardvorlich House is 
the ‘ Darnlinvarach ’ of Scott’s legend of 
MorUrosc. The riv. issues from the loch, 
flows E. through the well-wooded valley 
of Strathearn, past Comrie, Crieff, and 
Bridge of E. The E. finally joins the Tay 
near Abernethy, about 6 m. from Perth. 

Earnest (Scottish arles), trifling sum of 
money or token given to ‘bind the bar¬ 
gain’ of a sale or agreement, marking the 
assent of both parties to a contract. A 
practice of great antiquity. It is still some¬ 
times observed in England and Scotland. 
It Is not quite the same as part payment, 
for in the case of E. proper, or ‘dead B.,* 
no allowance is made later for the value 
of the token given beforehand by the 
purchaser. 
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Earth CO.E. eorthe), the planet on which 
■we live. The term is also used to denote 
the solid portion of the globe, in particular 
the uppermost layei-, consisting of dis¬ 
integrated rock and organic particles 
loosely bound together, otlierwise known 
jis soil. The early chemists I'ccognised 4 
elements, fire, air, water, and E., of which 
all other substances were thought to be 
mixtures or modiiicntions. In modem 
chcni. the term persists as applied to cer¬ 
tain metallic oxides. The olcler chemists 
gave the name E. to non-metallic snb- 
sttiiK'es whicli were insoluble in water and 
wore not affected by high temps. As 
many of them had an alkaline reaction 
they were known as alkaline E.s, but 
subsequent investigations have shown 
that each such E. is a compound of a metal 
i'lid oxygon. The term alkaline E. is now 
restricted to lime, strontia. and baryta, 
these being oxides of calcium, stroiitimn. 
and barium. There is another extensive 
group of oxides known as the rare E.s (q.v.). 

The Earth as planet .—The E. is a mem¬ 
ber of a group of bodies distinguisiied from 
otlicr bodies in the universe i>y their mo¬ 
tion around one mcmb(;r of the group, tlie 
sun. The central body, or sun, is the only 
member of the groui), as far as wo know% 
w’hieh shines by its own light. Tlie other 
bodies eonsist of planets wliioli move ifi 
elliptical orbits about the sun, and satel¬ 
lites which revolve around eertjun of the 
T)]anets. The planets, in order of nearness 
to the sun, are Mercury, Venus, the E. with 
its satellite the moon. Mars, with 2 satel¬ 
lites; tlieu come a vast number of minor 
planets ot- asteroids, and outside of these 
the larger T>lanets, Jupiter, Saturn, 
Uininus, and Neptune, with 12, 9, 5, and 2 
satellites respectively, and Pluto. The 
jiath of the E.’s motion round the sun, 
tliat is of its revolvtion, is an elli{)so of 
whicli the sun forms one focus. The mean 
distance of tlie E. from the sun is about 
93,000,000 in., and the eccentricity of the 
orbit is about 0-0107272. The plane of 
the orbit is called the ecliptic, and it is 
inidinetl to the E.’s equatorial plane at an 
angle of about 23 J degrees. The time 
which the E. takes to make a complete 
circuit is known os the solar year, and 
meiisiires 305 days 5 hrs 48 min. 46 sec. 
{)*f-e Calendau; CimoNOi.oGY). The E. 
has another movement, rotating about its 
own axis, thus causing points on the E.’s 
surface to have periods of sunlight alter¬ 
nating with the periods of darkness. 
Owing to the inclination of the E.’s axis 
to the plane of tlie ecliptic, some places 
pr’csented to the rays of the sun more 
directly than otiiers; this causes the 
phenomena of the seasons (q.v.). Also 
places in liigh lats. are presented for 
longer jicriods to the sun’s rays according 
to the position of the E. in its orbit; tiiis 
accounts for the variations in the lengths 
of day and nigiit in those lats. The E. 
is nearly spherical in shape. The ancts 
believed it to be a flat disk, and the belief 
Iiersisted in the popular mind for many 
ci’inturics. Pythagoras, however, asserted 
that the E. was spherical and his view was 
strongly supported by Aristotle, who 
employed many of the arguments current 


to-day. The horizon becomes more 
extensive as the position of a spectator 
becomes more elevated. The E. always 
throws a circular shadow^ on the moon 
when it is in eclipse, and the lower part of 
a receding object is the first to disappear. 
The E. is, however, not a perfect sphere. 
Tn the 17th cent. Jean Richer observed 
that a clock which kept perfect time in 
Paris lost about 2^ min. a day at Cayenne, 
and the pendulum had to be shortened in 
order to correct the error. Newton ex¬ 
plained the occurrence by showing that 
the attraction due to gravity w’as less at 
the equator than in more nortlierly lats. 
owing to an increased distance from the 
E.’s centre of gravity, and, in addition, 
cc<ntrifugal force duo to tlie E.’s rotation 
diminishes from equator to ])oles, thus 
increasing the E.’s gravitational pull. 
This conclusion received confirmation by 
experiments with delicate spring balances, 
w'liicli registered less weight for a given 
mass in equatorial tliau in regions of 
higher hit. It w’as also observed that 
tlie length of a degree of hit. is greater 
towards the poles tlian near tlie equator. 
The degree is readily indicated with great 
accuracy by astronomical methods, and its 
length being deteiTnined by careful E. 
measurement showed beyond doubt that 
the E. is flattened at the polos. The 
amount of the flattening is not great, the 
extent liy w-hich the polar diameter is less 
than the mean equatorial diameter being 
about 1 298th part of its length. The 
equatorial section of the E. is also slightly 
elliptical. The length adopted of the 
polar diameter is 7900 02 m. and of the 
equatorial diameter 7926 -70 m., giviiig a 
difference of 27 m. approximately. The 
mass of the E. is given by the most recent re¬ 
searches as 5,885,000,000,000,000,000,000 
tons. The moan density of the E. is com¬ 
puted at about 5*5. the density of pure 
w'ater at 4" C. being taken as unit. The 
planet E. is a great magnet. If a mag¬ 
netic needle is placed upon a pivot so as 
to oscillate fi-eely it taki's up a position 
which is approximately N. and S. The 
N. and S. iioles of the E. considorcal as a 
magnet are some distance from the poles 
of the rotatory axis and undergo secular 
variation of position. (For moasur(3ment 
of the E., see also Metuolouy and 
l^HYHiCAL Constants.) 

Griffin and history of the Earth .—No 
theory of the origin of the E. has been 
generally satisfactory. The nebular hy¬ 
pothesis, wdiich W’as once in favour, states 
that the solar system was at one time a 
great nebulous mass wliicli laid a rotation 
and slowly contracted under its own 
gravitational pull. As tlie contraction 
increased, its angular velocity also 
increased in accordance witli the well- 
known law of the conservation of angular 
momentum. Matter w’as ejected by the 
centrifugal force prevailing over tlie 
gravitational attraction, this matter 
forming rings which afterwards became 
the planets. These latter repeated the 
process on a small scale, their rotation 
ejecting matter which afteiavards con¬ 
densed to form satellites. There la 
certainly abundant evidence that the E. 
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was at one time at a miicU hiiflier temp, 
than to-day. The ffradnal rise of temp, 
on deseendinp: towards the E.’s interior 
siarfiresta that the innermost repions are 
still at an enormonsly hlph temp. The 
existence of volcanoes which poiir out 
molten rock and hot pases is taken by 
some as snfficient evidence that the 
interior is still in a fluid condition, and 
that the crnst is n solidified envcloj)e of 
(comparatively little depth. Physical facets 
ai*o apainst the likelihood of a permanent 
pnsef)ns or molten interior, and some 
seamtists say that the amount of radium 
in the E., indicated by the diseovorJes 
fairly near the surface, is sufficient to 
account for almost any depreo of temp. 
Attempts have heen made to compute 
from pcolopical, physical, and other data 
the lenpth of the period diirinp whi»*h the 
p:. has been in a solid state. Lord Kelvin 
based bis bypotheses on arpimients 
derired from consideration of kinds of 
data. Jiy .iudpinp the rate of the loss of 
heat, from this planet, he placed the limits 
of not less than 20,000,000 years and not 
mot(' than 400,000,000 years as the 
lenpth t)f time from the first superficial 
solidification of th(c E. to its present 
eomlition. Prom the amount of retarda¬ 
tion of the E.’s rotation due to tidal fric¬ 
tion ho judped that the E. became eon- 
solidjited not much more than 100,000.000 
years n.po. Thirdly, by calculatinp the 
T>rob(jhle ape of the sun's heat, ho bronght 
down his estimate of tlio ape of tho E. to 
ahont 20,000.000 y€>ars. CJeolopists, how¬ 
ever, were disinclined to a(.cee[)t any period 
l<‘8s than 100,000.000 years as sufficient for 
fho elaboration of tho prf'sent stnieture 
(»f the E. It is indisputable that some 
hundr(‘ds of millioiis of years in list have 
elapseil whiUc the preat sedimentary rocks 
were heinp di'posited. With respect to 
tlie larper features of the E.’s surface, 
it is likely that 2 difl’erent kinds of move- 
men f are responsible. Whore the con¬ 
traction of the E. has ca.used a Icsseninp 
of the suTiport below the surface, there has 
heen a subsidenee of preaf. areas. Where 
the l ipid crnst has been able to contract 
into a smaller space, preat ridpes and folds 
bave heen formed, showinp marked <;oii- 
tinnity and pai-allelism. The subsidences 
whieb caused the ocean atipear to have 
taken T>laee at ditrorcut apes. Tbo 
Atlantic Ocean iirobably dates from middle 
Cainozoic times; the Indian Ocean may 
be older; and the I’acifle, whether a suh- 
sidtniee of preat antiquity or not, has 
certainly suffered preat modifleations in 
comparatively recent times. Akin to the 
peiioral discussion of the ape of the E. is 
speculation concerning its future. The 
cajiistani operation of tidal friction will 
cause it to rotate more and more slowly, 
and the gradual cooling of the sun itself 
will inevitably diminish tlie amount of 
heat received by the E. A time will 
come, many thousands of millions of yearn 
distant, when the memhors of the solar 
system will no longer receive sufficient 
heat from the sun to make conditions 
favourable for any form of life. 

Structure of the Earth. —Tlie E. consists 
of an outer gaseous envoiopo. the oinio- 
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sphere; a middle layer of water, the 
hydrospherei occupying the hollows in the 
surface of the globe; and a central^re of 
solid material, the lith-osph^re. In the 
course of its solidification, the lithosphere 
developed ridges, which are representeo 
by the great mt ranges, and subsidences, 
which are represented by the great oceans. 
The progressive cooling had its ooii^- 
quence in stresses in various parts of the 
surface of the lithosphere which took effect 
in various movements, sudden occasion¬ 
ally, but long sustained for tlie most parL 
and so the general shape of the E. was 
is constantly changing; in places the 
land is gradually lifted above the sea, 
while otlier lands are gradually submerged, 
only to reappear in a later age. There are 
other agencies at w’ork tending to change 
the fonn of the E. The clisintegTating' 
forces of frost and watew action gradually 
wear down the older rocks, while the 
dcTiosition of the d6bris, mixed with 
relies of organised life, builds up layers of 
sedimentary rock. Tho oldest rocks, those 
of tlie Pro-Cambrian (q.v.) period, are 
b(‘liev(*d to liave been formed about 
3,r>00,000.000 years ago (see, Gkology, 
The (h'.oloqical Method). The study of the 
erust of the E. is the faim of the science of 
(feology. In Geography, the surface of the 
E. is considered: its div. into continent 
and occian, the features of the land masses, 
rnts, rivR., plateaux, plains, etc., the 
distribution of fife on the globe, the 
manner in which tho various sections of 
the human race have prouT>ed themselves, 
the nature of their govs., their industries, 
their cities and tns, roads of communica¬ 
tion, commerce, and markets. Astnmomy 
deals witli tho E. as a idanet, its move¬ 
ments, and the methods of accurately 
measuring fliem. The mcasurinp of the 
surface of tho E. is the concern of Geodesy. 
The constitution of the various rocks is 
dealt with in Mineralogy and Chemistry. 
The study of earthquakes (q.v.), of the 
physical conditions in the E.’s interior, aa 
far as its centre, its density, magnetism, 
etc., is dealt with in GeMpfiysics. The 
constitution a.nd phenomena of the 
atmosphere are the hiisincss of Meieorology 
(q.v.). The hydrosphere is studied under 
the name of Occanograjjhy. See Ocean 
AND Oceanography. 

*S’cc J. H. Poynting, The Earth, 1922; 
O. A. Paitsoll, Evohdion of the Earth, 1929; 
V. A. Heiskaneii, On the Figure and Strve- 
hire of the Earth, 1941; T. A. Ryder, Mother 
Earth, 1948; Harold Jeffreys, The Earth, 
3rd ed. 19.52. 

Earth-closet, privy that has a movable 
receptacle for faecal matter, the contents- 
of wliich are deodorised by being covered 
with earth, ashes, or other material. E.s 
may be installed in lieu of water-C.s 
where there is not a sufficient water supply 
for the serving of water-C.s and a sewer 
is not available. Tho definition of an E. 
in the Public Health Act, 193C, is so- 
framed as to luclude certain types of 
chemical closet. 

Earth Colours, see Pigments. 

Earth Current. If 2 metnl plates are 
sunk in tho earth at some distance from 
each other, and then connected by a wire. 
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®. C.S flow from one plate to the other, 
and may be detected by a delicate gal- 
ranometer placed In the cirenit. The 
potential difference between the plates 
may be as much as 20 millivolts per kilo¬ 
metre distance between them. This 
potential difference varies daily, and may 
entiBe scrions interference with the 
tilfcnsmission of messages. The telegraph 
lines mnning from NE. to SW. in England 
are the pito. sufferers from E. C.8. 
These C.s vrere discovered by Walker and 
Barlow in England in 1847 from measure¬ 
ments on teleOTaph lines. Strictly speaking 
the C.s caused by the following phenomena 
are not included under the title of E. C.: 
0.8 from chemical activity of ores, and 
from local temp, differences, and surges 
due to lightning dischaiiirea. E. C.s are 
essentially pulsating or alternating C.s of 
relatively long periods, and no steady 
direct C. has been found. They are 
associated with E. C. storms, magnetic 
storms, movements of charge in the 
ionosphere, and sunspot activity. 

Earth-house, or Yird-house, see Sotjter- 

RAINS. 

Earth-nut, see Ground-nut. 

Earth-pillar, pillar of earth or soft rock 
capped by a large boulder or some harder 
material, such as sandstone or limestone. 
These columns are formed by the action of 
rain on a mass of soft, stony clay, or by 
the washing away of softer substances 
beneath cracks formed in the cap of rock. 
They occur in the moraines of glaciers, 
boulder-clay, and similar formations, and 
are from 30 to 100 ft high. Examples are 
found in the ‘bad lands* of W. North 
America, in the ‘Garden of the Gods,’ in 
Colorado, and at Bolzano (Tyrol). There 
are also specimens at Fochabers in 
Scotland, and elsewhere. 

Earth-shine, light reflected from the 
earth’s sunlit surface to the moon, causing 
the dark parts of her surface to become 
slightly luminous (with a reddish tinge) 
for a few days before and after new moon. 
The appearance, popularly described as 
‘the old moon in the new moon’s arms’ 
<the whole surface being visible in ashy- 
ooloured light), is a result of the E. 

Earthenware, name used in England to 
denote objects made out of clay and baked 
hard, but not to the point of vitrification. 
(For the latter, see Stoneware and 
Porcelain.) 

Technique. Although nowadays pot¬ 
ters only use clay from a few favoured dists. 
with particularly fine clay, earlier potters 
used the local clay. The greatest inven¬ 
tion in the hist, of E. is that of the 
potter’s wheel, a contrivance which con¬ 
sists essentially of a dish or table revolving 
horizontally. The clay is thrown on the 
centre of the wheel and fashioned by the 
hand of the potter, aided by a few simple 
tools, into a symmetrical shape about the 
axis of the wheel. The clay is then put 
aside to dry and be worked more 
accurately by steel tools in a lathe: 
spouts, handles, etc., are moulded and 
attached to the body. The objects are 
placed In coarse E. containers called 
sapors and piled up in the kiln to be 
baked, often in 2 or more stages. The 


baked but unglazed first stage is knovm 
as bisouit (q.v.). Coloured decoration is 
now added and made permanent by 
another firing, A glaze, either lead or 
salt, is added and made hard and trans¬ 
parent by firing. 

History. —Andmt Britain. —E. uas 
one of the features of the Neolithic 
revolution which started somewhere in 
the E. Mediterranean. The earliest forms 
are very simple, often with lugs for 
currying. Sev. varieties are kno\vn in the 
Bronze Age but all are local products. 
With the introduction of the hand turn¬ 
table or the wheel in the Early Iron Age, 
E. became to a certain extent an industrj^ 
in Britain. 

Egypt, Mesopotamia, etc .—The art of E. 
proceeded on parallel lines. Bricks mad(' 
of sun-dried clay and straw were common 
at an early period. In Assyria they were 
glazed and used for decoration on im¬ 
portant buildinm, o.g. the frieze from the 
Achaemenid Palace at 8nsa, c. 500 bc (now 
in the Louvre). Baked clay tablets and 
cylinders were used for inscriptions and 
writings. The finest Egyptian E. is the 
vitreous alkaline glazed vases, bowls, etc., 
especially the turquoise blue glazed ware 
of 12th-18th dynasties. In Ptolemaic 
times the glaze is less opaque. 

Crete .—Valuable E. discoveries were 
made in the 20tb cent. Early Minoaii 
ware consisted largely of pots made from 
coarse grey clay, which was hand- 
polished and decorated with incised lines, 
like the E. of 2500 bc from the Anti- 
poras Is. A ripple design is fmmd on 
Neolithic ware from Crete doting from 
before 3000 bc. In the Bronze Ago, 
during the early Minoan period at 
Knossos, coloured baked clay was used 
and painted a dull black, which later was 
ornamented with white patterns. In the 
middle Minoan period the potter’s wheel 
was probably introduced from Egypt. 
Light-coloured patterns on a dark ground 
(polychromeware) or dark patterns on the 
plain baked clay (monochrome ware) were 
made. Later Minoan ware includes egg¬ 
shell vases and designs in relief, and the 
lai^e storage jars siiuUar to those in use 
to-day. A change away from polychrome 
towards monochrome marks the late 
period, during which was discovered a 
durable black varnish, which was not a 
glaze. The E. is often covered with a 
brown-black glaze on a buff clay slip and 
the designs are naturalistic. There fol¬ 
lowed a rapid decline in quality. 

Greece. —E. developed largely without 
influence from Egypt or Assyria until a 
late period. The most typical form of 
Gk K. is the vase, with its innumerable 
variations of shape and many uses. Tlio 
earliest decoration is incised patteriis. 
The Greeks used no glaze but a bla( 3 k and 
red ‘gloss,’ obtained by painting the 
partly dried pot with a fine suspension of 
clay containing iron. The E. was then 
fired and if kept from contact with the 
reducing gases resulted in the red, and if 
exposed to them resulted in black, terra 
sii^ata (see Samian Ware). From the 
4th cent. Gk E. tends to bo over-decora ted 
and the drawing becomes careless. 
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I?om«.~^Tliere wn» Rimplo K. used for 
doxnestio parposes and there waa the bright 
red glazed E. known as samlan ware 
(q.v,). The latter is usually decorated 
with stamped, moulded or applied 
ornament, though simple incised patterns 
occur. 

Asia .—High quality E. was made in 
Korea, often of a celadon green colour, 
and it is claimed that the Japanese learnt 
to make E. from the Koreans. In China, 
discovery of hard-paste porcelain 
(q.r.) by the 7th cent, ad tended to 
replace E., except for the poor-quality 
objects of common use. Early Islamic 
K. of the 9th and 10th cents, was of a high 
(piality—often glazed polychrome ware. 
By the 1.3th cent, a fine stoneware tends 
to take the place of E. In Persia. 

European Earthenware .—Park Age E.. 
following the fall of the Rom. empire, was 
very simple and of poor quality. By the 
lOln cent, improvements, such os the use 
of glaze, were made, and by the 13th cent, 
polychrome K. in W. Europe of high 
artistic standards and shapes had been 
evolved. The great advance in E. came 
with the introduction of a tin glaze from 
the Moslems in Spain (see Hispano- 
MoresqitkI. This technique, which pro¬ 
vided a fine white ground for coloured 
decoration, spread to Italy where it was 
developed, creating the new class of E. 
called maiolica (q.v.), and later, in the 
Ifith cent., to France where it is called 
faience (q.v.). The great centres, Rouen, 
Moustiors, and Strasbourg, dominated the 
styles of the many other Fr. factories. 
At the same time, this technique was 
developed in an individual way in the 
Netherlands (see Helftware) and in 
(lemiany, particularly at Nuremberg 
under a craftsman, Augustin Hirschvogel 
(1503 -53). In lOth-cent. B>ance, lead- 
glazed E. in a style completely indepen¬ 
dent of It. or other foreign influence was 
made by Bernard Palissy (q.v,), and at 
Saint-Porchalre, known as Henri-Deux 
ware. In the late 17th cent. E. in 
imitation of Delftware was made in 
(iermany at Frankfurt-on-Main, Hanau, 
Berlin, etc., and by the 18th cent, was 
often adorned with beautiful paintings, 
sometimes signed, by the Hansmaler or 
‘fuitside the factory decorators.’ In 
England, tin glaze E. was introduced 
from Holland about 1570 (see Dki.ft- 
ware) b\it the medieval tradition of lead- 
glazed E. remained unrivalled in Stafford- 
sliire and Derbyshire, where Slipware, 
Astbury and Whieldo*n wares (q.v.) were 
made in the 17th and 18th cents. Josiah 
Wedgwood (q.v.) not only industrialised 
the making of E. but created a ‘Cream- 
Coloured Ware’ (q.v.), which was imitated 
everywhere in Staffordshire, in Leeds, 
Swansea, etc., and soon had a secure 
world-wide market, being so much 
cheaper than porcelain but possessing 
many of its qualities. It remains a 
standard material for table use to-day. 
See also references under Ceramics and 
Pottery. 

Earthing, in electrical engineering, con¬ 
nection of any metal part (not normally 
carrying current) of macldnery or appara¬ 


tus to a plate or framework buried In the 
earth and therefor© assumed to be at eero 
potential. The object is to prevent shock 
to human beings (normally at zero 
potential) touching such parts, in case 
any charge has leaked through from 
‘live’ conductors. In house installations 
water pipes are at earth i)otentiaL The 
Institution of Electrical Engineers’ Regu¬ 
lations recommend the use of the all- 
insulated type for aU portable equipment 
and give rules for E. of metal conduits and 
ca.ble sheaths. Simultaneous contact 
with an earthed and a leakage-charged 
object is especially dangerous. Factory 
regulations require E. of machine frames 
and other exposed metal parts, and where 
efficient E. is not possible there must be 
earth-leakage protection by a circuit- 
breaker or fuse which opens the circuit as 
soon as the metal becomes charged to a 
certain potential. On farms E. is 
essential, and sometimes earth-leakage 
protection is advisable. I’he stool pylons 
of the Grid are earthed through the wire 
connecting the tops, which is taken to an 
earth-plate at each 3rd or 4tb pylon. It 
is therefore not dangerous to touch the 
lower part of the pylon. Trolleybuses 
that run on rubber tyres Jiro sometimes 
earthed by a trailing chain. In Great 
Britain the neutral i^oint of transformers 
and machines (q.v.) is earthed through a 
low^ resistance. This makes elaborate 
protective measures against earth-lenkaim 
unnecessary. On the Continent and m 
Sweden the arc-suppression coil (q.v.) is 
much used; in Norway the neutral point 
is left isolated. 

Earthquake, trembling or shaking of the 
earth, due to a sudden movement or 
failure in the crust as a result of slowly 
growing strain. This strain is imposed on 
the outer part of the earth as the result of 
movement of material in the deeper parts; 
the effect is cumulative and E.s pro¬ 
vide periodical relief The place within 
the earth where the movement oociua is 
termed the focus of the E. and the position 
on tlie surface immediately above the 
focus is the epicentre. An E. sets up 
shock waves wdthiu the earth which 
travel outwards from the focus, as 
ripples spread on a pond into which a 
stone has been thrown. One type of 
shock wave set up by E.s does in fact 
closely resemble such ripples, for it 
causes a vibration in a plane at right 
angles to the direction in which it la 
travelling. A second type of wave, 
however, sets up vibrations parallel to the 
direction of travel. Near the epicentre 
th^e vibrations may set n;) very destruc¬ 
tive large surface waves w^hich move over 
the ground, producing rapid undulations. 
It is these surface waves w'^hich cause the 
greatest destruction, bringing dow n build¬ 
ings, causing landslides, and starting tidal 
waves or ‘tsimoinis* at sea which may 
sweep in to inundate nearby coasts. 

Within the area affected by an E. the 
Intensity at any place may be gauged by 
the nature of the damage done, but 
seismographs, which are instruments 
designed to record E.s, can detect shocks 
at great distances, where no damage may 
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occur, and; enable the energy released 
duringr an SJ* to be calculated. By com¬ 
paring th^ tfanos at which the shock 
waves readfct seismographic stations 
it is possible tb establish the position of 
the epicentre and the depth of the focus. 
E.s are mueh more common in some parts 
of the earth than in others. Most E.s are 
shallow, originating at depths of less than 
30 m. below the surface. Intermediate 
E.s, with a focus at between 30 and 150 m. 
depth, are less common, and deep E.s, 
occuning dow’ii to 430 m., the rarest of all. 
The deep E.s are, however, often very 
large and, Jis a group, arscount for the 
greater part of the energy dissipated by 
E.s or seismic activity. 

E.s may be recorded anyAvhero, but 
originate in parts of the earth wdiore 
volcanoes or earth movements are active. 
Most E.s occur in one of 2 well-defined 
belts; a belt running round the Pacjiflc, 


60,000 lives were lost; Aleppo (1822). 
20,000 lives lost; Naples (1857), 12,000 
lives lost; Peru (1868), 25,000 lives lost; 
Krakatoa, where the E. w^as accompanied 
by a volcanic disturbance by wliich the is. 
was completely destroyed; Charleston 
(1886), where almost every building was 
damaged; India CSOO), when Assam was 
devastaUnl; Mont Pel6e (1902), 20,000 
lives lost; India (1905), wliore a distur- 
banco spread from Kangra over an area of 
1,500,000 sq. m., causing the loss of 
20,000 lives; California (1906), wdien a 
large portion of San Francisco was 
destroyed; Valparaiso (1906), 2500 lives 
lost; Messina (1908), when Messina, 
Reggio, and many vils. were totally 
destroyed, with a loss of life estimated at 
77,283. ,lapan siilTered its worst disaster 
on 1 Sept. 1923, wlien an K., followed by a 
tidal w^avo and fire, destroyed tlie cap. 
city, Tokyo, one of the world’s hugest 
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which includes the W. coast of the 
Americas, the Aknitians, tlie is. olT E. Asia, 
and New Zealand, together with a loop 
running from Central America into tlie 
West Indies, or in a belt which follow's the 
MediteiTanoan, crosses Asia Minor and 
the Himalaya^j and which pa.8se8 through 
Indonesia to join the first belt. 

Two-thirds of all E.s and virtually the 
whole of the deep E.s occur in the Pacific 
belt, whereas a fifth occur in the second or 
Mediterranean belt. The remaining E.s 
occur mostly along the mid-Atlantic 
ridge, in the Indimi Ocean, near the Rift 
Valleys of E. Africa, and near major 
faults in otherwise stable parts of the 
crust. Minor shocks, for example, are 
felt in Britain near the Great Glen l^ault 
which nms along the Caledonian C’anal 
between Fort William and Inverness, 
These movements can usually only bo 
detected by seismographs and any 
damage caused is generally trifling. 

The strains whicli produce E.s result 
either from tho movement of molten rock 
below tlie crust or are the result of stresses 
estah. during tho uplift of rocks to form 
mts. The 2 seismic belts do in fact 
follow tho general line of recent mt chains 
or run near to lines of active volcanoes. 

Notable earthquakes .—Among E.s of 
particuliirly disastrous effects are the 
following: Lisbon (1755), when from 
30,000 to 40,000 lives were lost; the 
greater part of the city was wrecked, fire 
broke out, and a tidal wave swept over 
the quays and destroyed the shipping; 
property was destroyed to the vahio of 
£20,000,000; Calabria (1783), when 


cities, and Yokohama, the cliief port. 
Casualties were 246,540, of whom 103,733 
were injured, 99,331 killed, and 43,476 
missing and probably all killed; 447,128 
houses were destroyed by fire, and 128,266 
by collapse. An area of 50,000 sq. m. was 
devastated by an E. in S. central Ciiilo, Jan. 
1939, and 30,000 persons killed, mostly in 
the cities of (joncepcidn and ChillOn, 
Turkey suffered a series of E.s in Anatolia 
ill Dec. 1939, involving the deatli of over 
30,000 jiersons, Erziucan being almost 
wlioliy demolished. Other clissstrous E.s 
rocked Anatolia in July 1940 and Dec. 
1942. 4000 jjeopJe were killed near 

Karachi, India, in an E. (Nov. 1945) 
caused by a seismic sea wave. The Domi - 
nicaii Ilex). (Aug.) and N. Peru (Andes ml 
area, Nov.) suffered violent E.s in 1946. 
In the same year, S. Japan was devastated 
by a very severe E. in J>ec. About 4000 
persons lost their lives in Fiikui, Japan. 
June 1948. Violent tremors in central 
Ecuador on 5 Aug. 1949 killed 7000 and 
left 100,000 homeless. During 1950 dis¬ 
astrous E.s occurred in Cuzco, Peru, on 21 
May, in NE. (Jolombia (Arboledas) on 8 
July, and in N. Assam, India, in Aug., 
followed by floods, leaving about 5 million 
people homeless. El Salvador (Jucuapu ) 
had its worst E. on 6 May 1951, the Ionian 
Is. in Aug. J953. An E. in Orl^ansville, 
N. Algeria, 9-12 Sept. 1954, killed about 
1600 people. S. Lebanon was heavily hit 
by shocks on 16 Mar. 1956, Kutch in India 
on 27 July, the Kalmard area in Afghani¬ 
stan on D» Juno, and S. Persia on 4 Nov. 
In July 1957 2000 persons were reported 
to have been killed in a disastrous E. in 
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N. Persia; Mexico City was sevei-ely rocked Easements form one of the class of rights 
In the same month. called Incorporeal hereditaments (q.v.) 

See also P'loods anh Inundationh; (and see. also Grant). E. consist of 
Hurricanes ; Tornadoes ; Tyi*hoons. those rights in the nature of privileges or 

See C. Dnvlson, J'he Origin of Karth- conveniences without profit which one or 
quakesy 1912; J Manual of Seismologyy more persons have in, or over, the land 
1921; A History of British Earth/iuakeSy (q.v.) of another, as e.g. a right of way or a 
1925; It. Jeffreys, OrfMt EarthguakeSy watercourse {see Land Laws). E. are 
¥^. WwWoUy An JntrodiLctioy} to the usually annexed or appurtenant to the 
Theory of Seismology, 1947; Seismologyy ownership of a particular piece of land 
1954; G. A. Eiby, Earthquakes, 1957. (the dominant tenement), and are said to 

Earthwork, in a strict sense, is used of he affirmative if the owner of the servicMi 
any bank or mound of earth with or tenement must allmv the owner of the 
without a defensive ditch, which is dominant tenement to do something, as 
tatended for use as a fortification. In an e.g. to use a right of way across ids land; 
archaeological sense, in which the term Is negative If he must refrain from doing 
usually employed, an E. may be a burial something, as blocking up the ‘ancient 
mound, an earthen circle which is part of lights’ of the other. E. consist chiefiy of 
a stone circle monument, a ‘camp,’ which rights of way, watercourse, and light (see 
is best understood as a defended area for a Land Laws), but include any right over 
community, a hill-fort or hill-tn, the site 
of an anct vil. or primitive cultivation 
system, a liollow track-way, a linear dyke 
or boundary, a Norman castle mound, a 
medieval homestead moat, or a medieval 
enclosure bank. The term is thus a 
generic one of wide n.pplication. Ncc also 
Archaeoj,ooy; Barrows; Cairns; Hirl- 
Forts; Iron Age; Offa’s Dykf.; 

Roman Remains in Britain; Dykes; 

SOUTERRAINS. 

Earthworms belong to a div. of Annelids 
called Oligochaeta, They are found in all 
parts of the world, though naturally they 
do not thrive in arid tracts; and their 
effect npr)!) the fertility arid drainage of 
the soil can hardly bo calculated. Bur¬ 
rowing into the gj’ound, they cast up the 
earth they have swallo^ved, and so pursue 
a constant and thorough system of 
ploughing. Though eyeless, they evade 
the light and only come out of their bur- earwig 

rows at dusk, often remaining, even then, 

with their tails in the holes and their the land of another not ‘capricious,’ e.g. 
bodies working round and round. The a right to increased lateral support for 
Brit. E. are confined to the LnmhrieJdae, land weighte^td with i)nilding8, or arigiit to 
and are iisiially about 0 in. long, with a acoess of aii‘for one's chimney or window, 
pointed head, rounded body jind slightly is an E. A right to light may bo defeated 
flattened tail. The Ailolohophora, whieJi by blocking access to light, unless the 
are largely distributed over England and ligiit arose by express grant or by pi*e- 
Ireland, are also found in the Arctic scriptivo title or user of 20 j’'ears. E. arise 
regions, and are the only E. capable of either by (1) custom, e.g. where villagers 
burrowing through snow and ice; Lum- have been accustomed for a number of 
bricus terrestri^y the common E., and L. yeai-s to use a pathway oVer a piece of 
foctuluSy the dunghill worm, represent land; (2) grant; (.3) prescription, either at 
another genus; nncl Allurvs, the remaining common law, i.e. where the right has been 
genus, are equally at home on earth or in enjoyed from the time of legal memory 
water. Some tropical species of E. reach (accession of Richard I); or under the 
a gigantic siztR those found in Central Ih-escription Act, 1832, wliicb makes an 
Africa, Australia, and Ct^ylou growing to a unintenoipted user for 20 years pri.ma 
length of 3 to 6 ft. faeie evidence (q.v.) of the right to aw’ay 

Earwig, name giyen to certain species or watercourse, while after 40 years aii 
of Forflculidac. Forfkmla. aurieularia, the indefeasible title is estab.; and 20 years as 
common E., is found all over Europe, and miintemiptod user is conclusive of a right 
is regarded by liorticulturists as a great to light; (4) necessity, i.e. where absolutely 
pest, as it feeds on young shoots, the petals nocessaiy to the reasonable enjoyment of 
of flowers, and the flesh of soft, ripe fiaiit. a tenement, e.g. if A sells B a piece of land 
The name aiTses from a popular but entirely surrounded by other.land of A’s, 
erroneous idea that this insect will crawl a right of way in B is necessarily implied 
into the ear and remain. The E. is over the surrounding land. E. are lost by 
gregarious and nocturnal, and makes its non-user for 20 years, by express release, 
home under stones, beneath the bark of or, of course, by reason of the dominant 
trees, or in almost any dark hole or crevice, and servient tenements falling into the 
The larvae, wTien hatched, cluster round possession of the same person, 
their mother, whom they closely resemble. East, Sir Alfred (1849-1913), painter and 

except for the lock of wings. etcher, b, Kettering, Northants; studied 
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art in th© Glasgow Sobool of Art, and 
later at ttie £oole des Beaux*Arts in Paris, 
wbera^M f'eoeived lessons from Bonguer- 
©an. AiilBtiA., 1899. In 1906, the year 
wheii n«!' IWll). his Landscape Painting in 
OH CMfour, be yras chosen president of the 
RoyaT Bpclety of Brit. Artists. His 
pictures are -widely distributed, and may 
ne seen in the galleries of Birmingham, 
fChicago, and Venice. As a painter of 
landscape, he was noted for charming 
and well-balanced composition. ‘The 
White Camival* (Brussels), ‘Autumn' 
(Manchester), and ‘Passing Storm’ (the 
Luxembourg) display this and other 
merits. He was knighted in 1910, and 
elected R.A. in 1913. 

East, quarter of the horizon where the 
sun rises, when in the equinoctial. From 
very early times the E. has been clothed 
in a certain sacred mystery, and it was the 
custom of many of the pagans (as it is 
generally among Christians) to build their 
altars in the E. part of platM^s of worship 
so that they could offer their sacrifices 
towards the rising sun. Hence arose 
the custom of turning towards the E. 
for prayer, also the practice of laying 
the dead with their feet toward the E. 

East Africa, British, see British East 
Africa; Kknya Colony; Tanoanyika 
Territory; Uganda PnoTEcn’ORATE. 

East Africa, German, see Africa. 
German East, Campaign in. First 
World War; Ruanda Urundi; and 
Tanganyika Territory. 

East Africa, Portuguese, see Mozam¬ 
bique. 

East African Railways and Harbours, 

fonned on 1 May 1948 by the amalgama¬ 
tion of the Kenya & Uganda R.s & H.s 
and the Tanganyika R.s & Ports Sorvit^es. 
The R.s are metre-gauge and some 1300 
m. of line are open. The imdertaking 
operates extensive road, lake, and riv. 
servicAis and administers the ports of 
Mombasa, Tanga, Dar-es-Salaam, Lindi, 
and Mtwara. 

East Anglia, see Anglia, East. 

East Barnet, urb. dlst. of Herts, Eng¬ 
land, lying about 1 m. SE. of B. (q.v.), 
includes New B., Monkton Hadley, and 
Brunswick Park. E. B. par. church, built 
1100, is one of the oldest churches in the 
CO. Pop. 40,414. 

East Cape (Asia), see Dezhnev, Cape. 

East Chicago, port city in Indiana, 
U.8.A., on Lake Michigan, with steel 
mills and foundries, oil and metal re¬ 
fineries, etc., and a canal connecting with 
the Illinois Waterway. Pop. .04,300. 

East Cleveland, city of Ohio, U.S.A., 
suburb of C. and site of General Electric 
experimental laboratories. Pop. 40,000. 

East Detroit, city in Macomb co., 
Michigan, U.S.A., a residential suburb of 

D. It has truck and poultry farming. 
Pop. 21,461. 

East Flanders (Flem. Oost-Vlaanderen), 
prov. of Belgimn, with Antwerp to the 

E. , Brabant to the SE., and West F. to 
the SW. It includes the basin of the 
Scheldt, and under skilful cultivation 
yields excellent crops, sugar-beet, flax, 
and bops, especially in the Wacs diat., 
which was once barren marsh. There is a 


considerable trade in flowers and textile 
manufs. The chief tns are Ghent (the 
cap.), the 2nd port of Belgium, Sint- 
Niklaas, Alost, Eekloo, Dendermonde, and 
Oudenaarde. The area islHTsq.m. Pop. 
(1955) 1,249,435. See also Flanders. 
East Friesland, see Friesland. 

East Ham, co. bor. of SW. Essex, Eng¬ 
land. It is one of the 3 co. hors, in Greater 
London. Pop. 120,000. 

East India Company, C. founded for the 

? nri) 08 e 8 of trading with I. and the E. 

ndles. It received its original charter 
at the hands of CJfneen Elizabeth in 1600, 
and this charter, at first granted for 15 
ears, was subsequently granted for ever 
y James I. (Ls for similar purposes had 
already been formed in the great maritime 
nations of Europe. It was in fact the 
monopoly of trade by Dutch E. I. O. 
which led to the foundation of the Eng. 
E. I. C. in the year already mentioned. 
The first governor of the was Sir 
Thomas Smythe, and the C. early estab. 
a trade, not only with the stations which it 
founded on the coasts of I., but with the 
Far East as w’ell. The early ventures 
(usually private ones) of the were 
entirely successful, and huge i)rofit8 were 
realised. The competition of the Eng. 
aroused the anger and jealousy of the 
Dutch and led to many quarrels between 
them. These culminated in the massacre 
of Ambogna, when the Dutch captured 
and ill-treated a nmnber of Eng. traders. 
The indignity was never forgotten, but 
for the time the Eng. traders confined 
their attentions to the mainland of I., 
leaving the is. to tl»e Dutch. The trade 
with I. led to the building of fine merchant 
vessels, and the palm of mercantile 
shipping must bo given to the E. I. C. up 
to the i9th cent. During the 17 th cent, 
the C. began to spread and to gain ter. 
It built fortresses, raised troops, and 
gained general recognition, but still in 
quite a small way. This monopoly was 
interrupted by the advent of a number of 
interloi>ers who felt that they had equal 
rights with the C. to the Indian trade. 
Tlio C. appealed against the interlopers, 
but it w^as hold that except by special act 
of parliament all Brit, subjects had the 
right to trade with I. (1694). In 1698 one 
may say a new E. 1. U. sprang into being, 
when by loan of ^£2,000,000 to the state 
the C. was i*eorganised and reinstitnted. 
Quarrels between the rival C.s continued 
down to the reign of Queen Anne, and the 
^v. only renewed privileges to the origliial 
C. after obtaining large grants of money. 
The C. still remained merely a trading 
concern, and its authority, as stated in the 
charter of Queen Elizabeth, stlU held 
good. But during the 18 th cent, the 
rivalry of France and England extended 
to I., and gradually the C. rose, after the 
victories of Cfiive, to the position of a 
ruling power. The C. still hold unchecked 
power over its servants and soldiers, until 
the Regulating Act, 1773, created a 
governor-general, appointed by the C., 
but approved of by the Crown. A council 
of 4 was also created together with a court 
of judicature. Pitt’s India Bill (1784) 
created a board of control and gave the 
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political, financial, and military control 
into the hands of the gov. Indian policy 
was no longer a matter for the C. but for 
the gov. Gradually the monopolies of 
the C. were taken away, and the C. In 
this way ceased to be a trading C. and 
became merely an administrative body. 
Finally, after the disaster of the mutiny 
(IS.*)?), the entire administration of I. 
passed into the hands of the Crown (Aug. 
1868). See Florence Bowman €md Esther 
Roper, Traders, 1924; W. Foster, EaM 
India House, 1924; O. Grey, Merchant 
Venturers of London, 19.32; C. G. Fawcett, 
English Factories in India, 1936; R. H. 
Mottram, Trader* s Dream, 1939; O. 
Lestock Reid, Commerce and Conquest, 
1948. 


East Indies is opposed in the broadest 
sense to West I., the name given by 
early explorers to is. in the Atlantic which 
they believed to be olT the coast of India. 
It thus includes India and many groups of 
Is. in the Pacific. But the name is com¬ 
monly used of the Malay Archipelago, and 
especially of Indonesia (q.v.). This 
archipelago is the largest cluster of is. in 
the world. It lies to the SE. of Asia, and 
to the N. and NW. of Australia, between 
95® and 141® E. long., and 6® and 11° S. 
lat. Borneo—which is larger than the 
Brit. Is.—the Philippines, Java, Suma¬ 
tra, and Bali must once have formed part 
of the Asiatic continent: the shallows 
about them—nowhere are the surrounding 
seas deeper than 250 ft—indicate that 
they are summits of submerged hills. The 
Investigations of botanists and zoologists 
etU go to prove that the more easterly is. 
are closely associated with Australia. It 
Is a curious fact that of the 2 adjiicent 
volcanic is. of Bali and Lombok, separated 
by a narrow but very deep channel, Bali 
Is entirely Asiatic in fauna and flora, 
Lombok markedly Australasian. In other 
cases the Asiatic and Australasian 
chnrackirlstics merge in the central is. and 
only become marked in those near the 
continents. Tin, malachite, copper, 
petroleum, and precious stones are the 
chief source of mineral wealth. There are 
many volcanoes, and the soil, as might be 
expected, is very fertile, yielding sugar, 
coffee, rice, maize, tea, coconuts, plan¬ 
tains, and spices in plenty. The land is, 
however, covered, for the most part, in 
unexploited forest. Java, the most 
developed of the is., shows what riches 
could be produced were they all sys¬ 
tematically cultivated. Their natural 
resources are immense. The is. formerly 
known as Dutch K. 1. are now Indonesia. 
In 1898 the Philippines were ceded by 
Spain to the U.8.A. but gained their 
Independence as a rep. in 1946; Portugal 
holds a part of Timor; North Borneo is a 
Brit, protectorate, as is Papua, the SE. 
port of New Guinea. The NE. part of 
that is. was formerly a Ger. possession, 
but now constitutes, with the Bismarck 
Archipelago, the Mandated Ter. of New 
Guinea. The native pop. includes Pa¬ 
puans or Melanesians and Malays. 

See also Dutch East Indies; Borneo; 
Indonesia; Java, etc. See G. T. Ray- 
nal, Histoire philosopHque el poliiique dee 


Uablissements et du commerce des ettropiena 
dans les deux Indes, 1780; Auj^ta de 
Witt, Island'lndia, 1923; R. Kennedy» 
The Ageless Indies, 1942 ; B. H. M. Vlekke, 
Nusantara, a History of the East Indian 
Archipelago, 1943; B. Lasker, Peoples of 
South-East Asia, 1944; H. Daniel, I stands 
of the East Indies, 1944. See also D. 
Campbell, Java: Past and Present, 1915; 
Encyclopaedie van Nederlandsch-Indie, 
1917 fl.; H. S. Banner, Romantic Java as it 
uns and is, 1927; H. Ponder, Javanese 
Panorama, 1942, and In Javanese Waters, 
1944; J. Fabrioius, Java Revisited, 1947: 
J. S. FurnivalJ, Colonial Policif and 
Practice, A Comparative Study of Burma 
and Netherlands India, 1948. 

East Kazakhstan, oblast (prov.) of the 
Kazakh S.S.R.. Soviet Union. 

East Kent Regiment, Royal, see Buffs. 

East Lancashire Regiment, The, formerly 
30th and 59th R.s, linked in 1881 to 
form E. L. R. The 30th wtis raised in 
1702 as marines, and served at the 
capture of Gibraltar, 1704; thence in West 
Indies, America, and in fleet against Fr. 
coast. In 1782 it was named ‘The 
Cambridgeshire Regiment,* served under 
Abercromby in Egypt in 1801, and in the 
Peninsular war with Wellington. It was 
in the Crimean War, and later went to 
Canada. The 59th was raised in 1765, 
and served in the Amer. War of Inde¬ 
pendence. It afterwards took part in the 
Peninsular campaigns and the battle of 
Waterloo. It then served in the West 
Indies, China, and Afghanistan. The B. 
L. R. served in the Boor War and raised 17 
battalions during the First World War, 
which seived in France, Flanders, Mace¬ 
donia, Gallipoli, Egypt, and Mesopotamia. 
In tlie Second World War the R. fought in 
NW. Europe. They wore engaged in 
especially heavy fighting in the vicinity of 
Gocli and other tns in the Rhineland. 
The regiment is to be amalgamated with 
the South Lancashire Regiment by 1959. 

East Lansing, residential city in Ingham 
CO., S. central Michigan, U.S.A., on Red 
CJedar R, It is the seat of Michigan 
State College of Agriculture and AppUed 
Science, the oldest state agric. college in 
the U.S.A. (opened 1857). Pop. 20,325. 

East Linton, small burgh of E. Lothian, 
Scotland, on the N. Tyne riv., 5 m. from 
Haddington. Nearby is Hailes Castle, 
once a residence of Mary Queen of Scots. 
Pop. 990. 

East Liverpool, city of Ohio, U.S.A., on 
Ohio R. 36 m. S. of Youngstown. Clay 
products are its chief manufs. Pop. 
24,200. 

East London, seaport of SE. Cape 
Province, South Africa {see Port Eliza¬ 
beth), at the mouth of the Buffalo R., 
569 m. by sea from Cape Town, 253 m. 
from Durban. 644 m. from Johannesburg, 
terminus of the Cape Eastern Railway 
System. Cap. cost of the harbour was 
£4,140,000; to-day it handles substantial 
expoj’ts of wool, also citrus fruits, pine¬ 
apples, chilled meat, and dairy produce. 
Bulk petrol and fuel-oil tanks are situated 
near the harboiu*. A large fishing in¬ 
dustry is based on E. L. The beautiful 
scenery and excellent bathing make it a 
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popular seaside resort. The site of E. L. 
was difloovered in 1830 by John Bailie, an 
Eng. dettjej*. wlio reached South Africa in 
1820; and the first steps to founding a 
eettlemfeat sthero were taken about 1847 
by Capt. Wm Baker, who gave the name 
of Fort Gloinorgan to the place. Pop.: 
Whites, 45,090; Bantu, 41,4,32; Coloureds, 
6,219; Asiatics, 1689. 

East Lothian (formerly Haddington¬ 
shire), SE. maritime co. of Scotland, 
bounded by the Firth of Forth and the 
North Sea on the N., and the cos. of 
Berwick (on the E.) and Midlothian (on 
the W.). There are sev. anct castles, 
including Tantallon on the N. coast, and 
the CO. is associated with John Knox and 


with manufs. of farm equipment. Pop. 
13,900. 

East Orange, city of Essex co., New 
Jersey, Tf.S.A., ailjoiniiig Newark, 12 m. 
from New York, of which it forms a 
suburb. It lias ^vide, w^oll-shaded streets 
and many attractive houses. There are 
electrical works and manufs. of pharma- 
coiitictU supplies, paints, and insecticides. 
Upsala College and Panzer College of 
I’hysical Education are here. Pop. 
79,340. Ncfi U'hittemore, The Founders 
mul Bui/drrs of the Oranges, 1890. 

East Point, sul>iu‘l» of Atlanta., Georgia, 
U.S.A. It manufs. yarn, fertiliser, metal 
products, batteries, and furniture. Pop. 
21,080. 
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Wm Dunbar the poet. Its surface is 
generally hilly iu the S., with the Lammer- 
muirs (1500 ft), and flat in the N. The 
only important riv. is the Tyne (28 m.). 
Coal and iron are mined and limestone 
quarried in various dists., but the chief 
occupation is agriculture, and the co. is 
noted for the richness of its grain and green 
crops. Fishing is also carried on. The 
cliief tns are the royal burghs of Hadding¬ 
ton (the co. tn), Dunbar, and North 
Berwick. Berwickshire and E. L. to¬ 
gether return 1 member to Parliament. 
Area 267 sq. m.; pop. 52,500. 

East Main, former name of the portion 
of Labrador peninsula (Hudson Bay Ters.) 
bounded N. by Hudson Strait, W. by 
Hudson Bay, S. by Quebec. It is now the 
Ungava diet, of the dominion of Canada, 
with a scanty Indian pop. 

East and West Mailing, 2 adjoining pars, 
in Kent, England, in the Medway div. E. 
M. is 4 m. W. of Maidstone, and W. M. 54 
m. WNW. The latter has the remains of 
a Benedictine nunnery founded In 1090. 
Pop. of ruial dist. 38,300. 

£ast Moline, city in Illinois, U.S.A., 
on the Mississippi R. adjoining Moline, 


East Providence, tn of P. co., Rhode 
Is., U.S.A., separated from P. by the 
Seekonk and Providence rivs. It manufs. 
building materials, chemicals, petroleum 
products, wire and steel products, insulat¬ 
ing board, paper, feed, flour, and roofing; 
there arc also dair^V' products. Other 
activities include textile dyeing and ship¬ 
building. Pop. 35,871. 

East Prussia (Ger. Ostpreussen), the 
former easternmost prov. of Prussia 
(q.v.). In 1919 the creation of the 
Polish Corridor (q.v.) separated it from 
the rest of Germany. In 1945 the prov. 
wfis divided between Russia (as part of the 
R.S.F.S.R.), which took the N. third in¬ 
cluding the cap. Kbnigsberg (Kalinin¬ 
grad), and Poland, which obtained the S. 
portion (sec Mahuria). E. P. lay be¬ 
tween the Vistula and the Neman rivs. 
(qq.v.); a large part of the ter. is forest, 
moor, and bog, and the soil in general is 
poor. The coast, on the Baltic, is flat and 
sandy and has 2 largo indentations, the 
Frisches Hafl and the Kuiisches Hafl 
(qq.v.). Oats, rye, potatoes, and flax are 
grown, horses and cattle are bred, there is 
much fishing, and some amber is found. 
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Apart from K^>nig■8be^g, tns of importance 
are Tileit (Sovetsk), InsterburR ((^her* 
nyakhovHk), Klbinpr (Elblasr), Braunsbergr 
(Braniewo), Allcnsteln (Olsztyn), (3nni- 
binnen (Gusev), and Marienbnrg (Mal- 
bork). Area 14,280 sq. m.; pop. (1939) 
2,280,000. 

linprejudice'd examination does not 
bear out the tradition that E. P. was the 
home of ‘I’russianism’ or the fans et orifjo 
of Ger. militarism. It was a typical E. 
Ger. prov., with jri'eat estates rather Jess 
predominant than elsewhere, and like all 
Germany E. of the Elbe it was colonial 
land or land reconquered in the last 600 
years from the Slavs. Hut unlike the 
‘march’ lands won back by secular 
princes, E. P. was the relic of a crusadinj? 
order, the Teutonic kniifhts (q.v.), who, in 
the early l/ith cent., were iinally defeated ; 
by the Poles at the gi’eat battle of Tannen- 
berg (q.v.), and theii* ter. reduced to the 
land round their 2 great crusading castles 
Marienburg and Kdnigsberg, or roughly 
the modern ter. of E. 1’. It is sometimes 
thought that the cmsading militarism of 
the ’1‘eutonic knights was the source of 
(Jer. ruthlPRsnesH in war, but tlie theory 
has no warranty in hist. In the 17th 
cent, tlie landonners of E. P., far from 
manifesting a habit of militant seiwility, 
pursued a coristitutional struggle with the 
Elector of lirandcnhurg. In the 19th 
cent., far from aiding the I’russian mili¬ 
tarists to d(»minate Germany, E. P. took 
the lead against tliem, and the Liberals 
of the Prussian parliament who resisted 
Hiamarck’s (q.v.) unconstitutional system 
were largely representatives of E. ITussian 
rural constituencies. In fact the Ger. 
farmers and traders from E. P. showed the 
rough indeirendence and courage which 
not seldom characterise a colonial people. 
Later the .lunker landowners (see Jun¬ 
kers) and liberal farmers composed their 
differences and united in an agrarian 
organisation known as the Landbuud. 
In the 19th cent. E. P. was not notably or 
aggiussively nationalisths in the conflict 
with the l^oles, and in fact produced the 
few Ger. radicals who wanted to co¬ 
operate with the Poles in a common war of 
libei’ation against Russian Tsardom, 
After 1919 w'bon W. Prussia and Posnania 
wuro incorporated in I’oland, E. P. be¬ 
came the isolated advance post of Ger. 
nationality in E. Europe for the first time 
siiujo the aw akening of national conscious¬ 
ness, and its frontier nationalism tended 
to be magnittod as a symbol of the national 
struggle, mainly by the x)ropagandi8t im¬ 
migrants rather than by the E. Prussians 
themselves. No doubt some of the Prus¬ 
sian military families came from E. P., 
but they are scatterad all over Germany 
E. of the Elbe and few’^ have an exclusively 
E. Prussian origin. Depriving Germany 
of E. 1\, or even of a great part of it, 
spares her the strategic problem of de¬ 
fending an isolated prov. besides reversing 
a Ger. advance at Slav exi)en8e sev. cen¬ 
turies ago, but it involves also the diffi¬ 
culty of shifting a great number of Ger¬ 
mans to other parts of the country. 

In the First World War the Russians 
advanced into E. P. in 1914 as far as 
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Allenstein, when Hindenburg routed them 
in the region of the Masurian Lakes at the 
second grant battle of Tannenberg (26-30 
Aug. 1914). Hy the treaty of Versailles 
(q.v.) a part of E. P. was ceded to Poland, 
in the Second W^orld War the Russian 
armies invaded E. P. in Jan. 1945, 
Marshal Rokossovsky (q.v.) advancing 
northward against the prov. wliile 
simultaneously Gen. Tcherniakovsky at¬ 
tacked from the E. Hy 21 Jan. Tilsit, 
Insterburg, Allenstein, and Tannenberg 
had been taken and a few days later 
Rokossovsky’s forces had advanced to the 
Gulf of Danzig. On 9 April the Russians 
took Konigsbeig. (See Eastern Front 
or Ruhho-German Campaigns in Second 
WoRUT) War.) After the defeat of Ger¬ 
many the Potsdam Agreement (q.v.) pro¬ 
vided, on the proposal of the U.S.S.R., 
that, pending the final determination of 
t(T. questions at the peace settlement, the 
section of the W. frontier of Russia which 
is adjacent to the Baltic should pass from 
a point on the E. shore of the Bay of 
Danzig to the E., N. of Braunsberg- 
Goldap. to the meeting-point of the 
frontiers of Lithuania, Poland, and E. P. 
It was also agreed that ultimately the city 
of Konigsberg and the area adjocient to it 
as d<*8cribed above should be transferred 
to Russia. The transferred portion 
includes the Kurisches Hail, Guinbiunen, 
Tilsit, and Insterburg, but excludes 
Elbing, Braurisberg, Allenstein, Osterode, 
and Marienbmg, all of wrhich were in¬ 
cluded in that part of E. P. which was 
assigned to Poland. 

Nee T. A. R. Marriott and Sir C. G. 
Robertson, 77ie Evolution of Prussia, 
1915; C. von Lorck, Herrenhaustr Os- 
prevssens, 1933; W. Fianz, Geschichie der 
Stadt KOninsberg. 1934; S. Rrokownsld, 
East Prussia, 1934; J. A. Wilder, Tlie 
Economic Decline of East Prussia, 1937. 

East River, strait connecting New’ York 
Harbour with Long Is. Sound. E. of New 
York City, U.S.A. It is 15 m. long, 
600-4000 ft wide. By its N. arm 
(Harlem R.) and Sxmyten Duyvil Greek 
it is connected with the Hudson R. It 
separates the hors, of Manhattan and the 
Bronx (W. and N.) from those of Brooltlyn 
and Queens (E, and S.). Among its is. 
are Blackwells, Itandalls. Wards, and 
Hikers. The channel at Hell Gate 
(bctw’een Wards and Long Is.) has been 
made navigable by blasting the rock. 
Brooklyn, Manhattan, Williamsburg, 
Queensboro, Triborough, Bronx-White- 
stoiie, and Hell Gate bridges span E. R, 

East St Louis, city in Illinois, U.S.A., 
on Mississippi R., opposite S. L. and 
connected with it by bridges. It is a 
railway centre with alumina and oil 
refineries, meat-packing plants, steel 
works, and grain mills, and manufs. 
chemicals, paint, glass, and prafabricated 
houses. There is a livestock market. 
Parks College of Aeronautical Technology 
(S. L. Univ.) is here. Cahokia Mounda 
State Park is nearby. Pop, 82,300. 

East Surrey Regiment, The, formerly 
the Slst and 70th R.s. The 31st was 
raised in 1702 as marines. It became a 
foot R. in 1715 and fought at Dettlugen, 
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where it gained its riiokn^une of 'Young 
Buffs.* It served in the Amer. War 
of Independ^ce, and later under Welling¬ 
ton in the Peninsula, then had a 
distinguished career in India. The 70th 
wai^aised in 1758 in Glasgow. It served 
in the West Indies and Canada, in 1863-6 
fan the Maori wars, tind in the Second 
Afghan War, 1878-9. In 1881 the 2 R.s 
were linked to form the present R., which 
served in Egypt and the Boer War (1899- 
1902). During tlie First World War it 
raised 18 battalions, which served in 
France, Flanders, Italy, Macedonia, 
B^ypt, Aden. Mesopotamia, and N. 
Russia. In the Second World War the 
R. fought in France in 1940, and in 
Africa, Sicily, and Italy. A battalion 
served throughout the Malayan campaign 
with the 6th Indian Infantry Brigade. 
The E. S. R. is to he amalgamated with 
the Queens by 1962. 

East Yorkshire Regiment, The (The 
Duke of York’s Own), Brit. R., formerly 
the 15th Foot, was raised in 1685. It 
gained great distlnc.ti<m under Marl¬ 
borough at Blenheim, etc., and under 
Wolfe at Quebec. The R. saw much 
service in the West Indies and participated 
in the capture of Martinique, Havannah, 
St Lucia, and Guadeloupe. It went 
through the Second Afghan W'ar with 
Lord Roberts. The title E. Y. R., added 
in 1782, was amended to The E. Y. R. in 
1881. During the First World War it 
raised 21 battalions and served in France, 
Flanders, Macedonia, Gallipoli, and Egypt. 
The R. saw much service in the Second 
World War in Norway and at the battle of 
Normandy and the subsequent advance 
to the Rhine. Other units fought in 
Burma. The E. Y. R. is to be amalga¬ 
mated with the West Yorkshire Regiment 
by 1959. 

Eastbourne, municipal and co. bor. and 
popular seaside resort of Sussex, England, 
64 m. SSE. of London. Formerly the 
Bite of the present tn was occupied by the 
3 hamlets of Efist-borne, South-borne, and 
Sea-Houses, the antiquity of which is 
attested by the mention of Borne in the 
Domesday Book. The interesting par. 
church of East-borne belongs to the tran¬ 
sitional Norman period, and dates back 
to the 12th cent. The modem tn, with 
its m. of terraced promenades, its 

acious tree-lined streets, pavilioned pier, 

eatres, Winter Garden, golf links, and 
handsome public structures, owes much 
to the 7th duke of Devonshire whose 
family seat is at Cf)mpton Place, E., and 
whose name is commemorated in Devon¬ 
shire Park, a fine public pleasure-ground. 
The boundaries of the bor. were extended 
in 1911, 1927, and 1938, and in 1929 the 
B. Council completed the purchase of some 
4000 ac. of downland, extending from 
Beachy Head to Folkington. The sum¬ 
mit of Beachy Head is ,575 ft above sea- 
level and during the Second World War 
was the site of a radio location station. 
Civilian casualties through enemy air 
raids were: killed, 174; injured, 932; 475 
houses were destroyed and no fewer than 
11,000 were damaged. This damage waa 
caused by 747 high-explosive bombs. 


4000 incendiary and oil bombs, and 15 
flying bombs. Pop. 57,200 (1952). 

Easter, the greatest of all Christian 
feasts, in commemoration of the resurrec¬ 
tion of (Christ, about the time of the 
vernal equinox. The Gk, and hence the 
Lat. Vulgate, name for this feast is the 
Pasch, i.e. P^issover, the Jewish feast 
with whi(5h the death and resurrection 
of Christ coincided and whose prophetic 
meaning they fulfilled. E. is thus the 
Paschal feast, the Christian Passover. 
The Eng. name E. and the Ger. Ostem are 
said to bo derived from the name of the 
feast of the Teutonic goddess Ostera. 
celebrated by the anct Saxons early in 
the spring. Some defliiito way of fixing 
a date for E., upon which many other 
festivals of the Church depend, became 
necessary very early. There was much 
difference of opinion; the Oriental Churcih 
commemorated our Lord’s death on the 
14th day of the moon after the spring 
equinox, and kept E. 2 days later; while 
the Lat. ('Jhurch kept E. on the Sunday 
following the 14th day of the moon. The 
sect known as Quartodecimans in pro 
consular Asia kept E. on the same day as 
that of the Jewish Passover, the 14th 
Nisan, claiming the authority of St John 
the Apostle for so doing; but Rome 
rejected it, saying that Cihrist’s resurrec¬ 
tion took place on the Ist day of the week 
after the Passover, and ought in that cose 
to be kept on a Sunday. In ad 325 the 
Council of Nicaea settled that E. should 
be held on the let Sunday after the 14th 
day of the moon that occurred next after 
the vernjil ecpiinox, and that should the 
14th day of the moon fall on the day of the 
equinox, the following Sunday was to be 
E. Sunday. Also it was decided that, in 
finding E., the vernal equinox should be 
considered to faU every year on 21 Mar. 
It was later directed that this calculation 
should be made according to the tables of 
Victorius of Aquitaine, which he intro¬ 
duced in AD 457. As Britain was now no 
longer a part of the Rom. empire, this 
6 th-cent, ordt^r regulating E. had no effect 
at first on the Brit. Church, which con¬ 
tinued its calculation on the old method. 
After more than a century of controversy 
the matter was ultimately settled at the 
synod of Whitby in 604; and after this 
date the Brit, clergy confewmed to the 
general practice of the W. Clnirch. 

As at present ordained, E. falls on one of 
35 days (22 Mar.-25 April). Because of 
the social and commercial importance of 
the E. holiday, there is growing support 
for the adoption of a fixed E. In the rite 
of E. Eve, now once more performed at 
midnight, the Lat. Chmch, amid many 
beautiful ceremonies, kindles new Are, and 
lights a Paschal Candle representing the 
new Light of Christ. This may be 
derived from the renewal at Rome of the 
sacred fire in the temple of Vesta every 
year on the Ist of Mar., the beginning of 
the Rom year. Bonfires are still lit by 
the priest on E. Eve in many parts of 
Em’ope, especially Germany. The E. Are 
of Germany corresponds to the Beltane 
Are of Celtic Europe, which had the same 
ceremonies and beliefs, namely, that 
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wherever the llgrht of the ftre i-eached, the 
Aelds would he finiitfwl aiid the inhab. safe 
from sickness and dangier. Festivities 
were also held to celebrate E., such as 
dramatic performances, dances, songs, 
etc., and special cakes were made, of 
which the pi'esent-day ‘hot-cross buns’ 
(bearing a represcntatioTi of the cross) and 
‘slmnel cakes’ are relics. The custom of 
the giving of E. eggs, as symbols of 
resurrection, life, and finitfulness, is very 
anct and widespread, especially in 
Europe. See J. Tyrer, Historical Surreu 
of Holy Week, 1932; Sir H. (Merson (cd.), 
^nd the Third Day: a. Hecord of Ihme and 
FvlfUment, 1948. 

Easter Island (Rapanui, Fr. lie de 
P&ques, Sj). Isla de Pascua), isolated 
volcanic is. in E. Pacific, 27“ 10' S. and 
109“ 20' W. The most easterly land 
settled by I’olynesians. Since 1888 a 
dependency of Chile. Discovered by 
Adm. Koggevoon on Easter in 1722. 
He estimated the pop. as between 1000 
and 3000. Owing to deiiortation by 
Peruvian slavers betw'een 18r)8 and 187(), 
and the introduction of European 
epidemics, numbers dwindled to 100, 
but are now increasing again: in 1954 
there were 7 60 natives gathered in a vil. on 
the W. side ctilled Hanga Roa (Cook’s 
Pay). The rest of the is. is given over to 
(tattle and 3.5,000 sheep. Maize, sweet 
l)otatoes, figs, and bananas are grown. 
The is. is famous for the colossal statues, 
from 12 to 33 ft in height and carved from 
volcanic rook, which were found ranged 
along great terraces of stone. The 
ori^n of these statues, and of a form of 
script described as resembling Egyptian 
glyphs, remains an unsolved mystery to 
archaeologists. 

Easter Sepulchre, a temporary wooden 
erection, or a richly decorated stone 
structure, placed in the chancel of a 
medieval church. It was associated with 
the religious ceremonies tjomraemorating 
the burial and resurrection of Christ; in 
medieval times a crucifix or figure would 
be placed Avithin the structure to remain 
there from Good Friday to Easter Day. 
Literary authorities trace the origin of 
Eng. diuma to these ceremonies, which 
were accompanied by words and later by 
a<?tion8, and performed by the clergy. 
cUso Miraci.e Pi.av. 

Easterlings, Esterlings, see Sterling. 

Eastern Empire, see Ryzantink Empire. 

Eastern Front, or Russo-German Cam¬ 
paign in the Second World War. (For Far 
Eastern Front, see Pacific Campaigns.) 
The German invasion of Ihissia, began on 
22 ,Tune 1941. The goals in the main lines 
of advance were Leningrad, Moscow, and 
Kiev. The invasion was made by 3 main 
armies, the N., and w’eakest, under von 
Leeb, the Central, and strongest, under 
von Bock, and the S. under von Rundstodt. 
Gen. von Leeb’s primary task w'as to clear 
the Baltic states of Russian forces and 
bottle up the remaining Russian forces in 
the N. of Lenln^ad; and then, having 
taken LeninCTad, he was to converge, with 
the Central Army, towards Moscow. 
These 2 armies w'ere to move rapidly in 
the wake of the spear-head thrusts of the 


armoured paniser divs. under Gu^dsflft, 
Germany’s leading tank general. In ttie 
S. LwAw and the very strong n^um ^ 
of defence along the Grodek chain of lak^ 
left only one chance of a frontal bre^- 
through, in the direction Vladinur — 
Volinski-Lutsk-Novo^tid-Volynsk. The 
‘Stalin Line,* with Kiev as a stro^ 
base behind it, stretched aloi» the 
Dniester and through very easily 
fensible country in the direction m 
Zhitomir and Korosicn. Von Run^tedt 
w'as compelled to wheel round to the SE. 
right under the guns of Kiev and of the 
Stalin Line at Korosten, and to effeCT a 
daring operation in order to annihilate a 
large part of Budyonny’s army W. of the 
Dnieper. But by the 10th week of t^ 
campaign, von Rundstedt dominat^ the 
Dnieper and could co-operate strategically 
and tactically with von Bock’s army. 

The (Central and N. armies first 
objective was the gaT> between the upper 
I>vina and upper Dnieper. This 
opportunities for breaks through parallel 
to the N. edgi^ of the Pripet Marshes, from 
Grodno towards Baranovb'.zo and Minsli^ 
and from Vilna towards Minsk and 
Polotosk. CJondltlons favoured the 
vaders, w’hose new' frontiers in Poland 
enabled them to attack from Vilna Bit 
once, while the fact that bridges 
the Bug remained intact allow^ed Gudenan 
to rush his panzer forces in a little over a 
fortnight through the ITipet Marshes 
the Stalin Line toAvnrds Vyanza, W. 
of Moscow, destroying or capturing a 
number of Russian armies on the way-— 
one of the greatest battlers in the hist, of 
warfare. Von Leeb canied out a daring 
advance, capturing Kaunas and Daugav¬ 
pils, breaking through the Stalin Lin^ 
repelling counter-attacks from Veliki 
Luki, the Valdai Hills, and Novgorod, and 
hemming in the remains of the Russian 
armies on the coast of Estonia and in 
Leningrad. These tactical and strategical 
successes of the N. and (‘Central armies 
wei*e partly due to the fact that the 
Russians elected to make their stand in 
the ters. recently acquired by the 1989 
treaty with Hitler. Events showed that 
they ought to have adopted ‘scorched 
earth* tacties from the beginning and 
destroyed all communications W. of the 
lino Dvina-Lake Narocz-Minsk-Pripet, 

The Germans, pursuing their familiar 
blitz tactics, had hoped for much speedier 
triumphs in the opening 2 or 3 weeks* 
fighting. But they made impressive 
advances, reaching the so-called ‘Stalin 
Line,’ which ran from the Gulf of Finland 
through Lake Peipus, along the frontiers 
of Latvia, Poland, and Rumania to the 
Black Sea, with a depth at Minsk and 
other vital places of between 50 and lOO 
m. By 2 July the Germans bad captured 
Riga, the Latvian imp., 300 m. from 
Leningrad. The Finnish threat to Mur¬ 
mansk and Kaiclia w*as becoming serious 
and strong reinforcements of the Soviet 
Army and Air Force were rushed up from 
I^eningrad to the N. front; wlille thio 
throat to Leningrad through the Baltic 
States was checked by massing troops on 
the fortified lines running along the old 
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Russian border W. and SW. of the city 
against a threatened attack from Tallinn. 

The Russian military leaders early 
reached the eonolnsion that it was impos- 
elble to hold up, indefinitely, mossed 
forces of tanks i^th fortified lines, and 
they theW«[ore began to work out the 
plans for an 'elastic defence,’ the basic 
principJe of this new strategry consisting 
of the separation of the Ger. panzer arm 
from its supporting infantry, coupled with 
harassing guerilla tactics. All depended 
on the magnitude and quality of the 
Russian equipment. Technically the 
Russian war-machine of 1941 was very 
different from that of 1914. The modern 
Russian soldier and army technician 
were almost entirely the product of the 
‘ New Civilisation. ’ Quality was always a 
weak link in the Soviet economy; but, 
since 1930, real progress in the field of 
industrial production had been achieved, 
though wastage was enormous and much 
remained to be done in general economic 
organisation. In military organisation 
and liaison Germany had the upper hand. 
Yet the very precision of the Ger. war- 
machine hinged on its ability to keep to 
its time schedule. If this could be upset 
by the Russians the contending forces 
would, so far as technical performance 
was concerned, be more evenly matched. 
The losses on both sides were very great; 
but in this respect the advantage lay with 
Russia, whose mobilisation was as yet far 
from completed. Hence delaying actions 
were fought all along the front to give as 
much time as possible for mobilisation 
and the despatch of reinforcements. 

The, Germans approach the Stalin Line .— 
By this time the opposed ‘lines’ ran 
through Riga - Daugavpils - Borisov - Vol - 
ynsk - I’arnbpol - Cernauti - Bieltsi, But 
along most of the front the position was 
very confused. The Russians were still 
fighting for the most part on soU annexed 
by them within the ju'evions 2 years, and 
the next stage of their resistance was 
based on the original defences begun on a 
large scale 10 years previously along the 
former frontiers from Latvia to the Black 
Sea, and in July this ‘line’ had been 
pierced at only one point—from Minsk 
towards Smolensk. The determination 
of the Russians to resist the invader by 
all and any means was illustrated by the 
promptitude with which they carried out 
Stalin’s ‘ scorched earth ’ order—the order 
to destroy everything in the wake of tlieir 
retreat. For battles over a front of such 
extent, involving such great numbers of 
men and elaborate equipment, there were 
no parallels. By the end of the first 16 
days of the invasion, the Germans had 
reached a depth of no less than 300 m., 
giving an average of about 20 m. a day 
over the whole period—slightly faster 
than their advance on the W. Front to 
Sedan. Both sides were now preparing 
for a tremendous Ger. offensive against the 
Stalin Line, or chain of strong positions 
within the U.S.S.R. proper. So far the 
Germans had captured practically the 
whole of the fringe of ter. annexed by the 
Soviet Union since 1939, except Estonia. 
Though progress had been made in the 


Baltic States, the vital sector In the cam¬ 
paign was in the neighbourhood of Minsk, 
where the Gormans were now making 2 
distinct thrusts on either side of the rail¬ 
way, the N. through Lepel and the S, 
through Bobruisk. Repeated Ger. at¬ 
tempts to cross the Dnieper were repelled 
and powerful counter-attacks wore 
launched liere and elsewhere by the 
Russians. W. of Kiev, in the Novograd- 
Volynsk sector, the Gormans attacked 
with largo tank forces. In the ensiling 
days a savage battle raged round Ostrov, 
near the junction of the Latvian, Estonian, 
and Soviet frontiers on the main Berlin- 
Warsaw-Ijcningrad railway. The closer 
the threat to Ijcnirigrad, the stiffer became 
the (lefonen. 

The end of the 3rd week found the 
Germans halted on a line running, 
roughly, from the Gulf of Riga across 
Latvia, and White Russia to the R. 
Berezina and tlien down, through tho 
border i*ogions of the Russian Ukraine, to 
the [Tpper Dniester, the Pruth, aiul the 
Black Sea. At this time, after 3 A^'eoks’ 
furious fighting, the Germans were still 
140 m. from Leningrad, 400 m. from 
Moscow. 150 m. from Kiev, and 130 m. 
from Odessa, and at only 2 fjoints were 
they in Russia proper—lietweon the 
Ostrov and Minsk sectors and near Novo- 
grad-Volyiisk, in the Ukraine. Agtiinst 
this, the Germans had sustained grt^at 
losses ill men, tanks, and planes, and, 
moreover, the Ger. High Command found 
itself unable to concentrate the entire 
strength of the Luftwaffe on the Rtissian 
front on accomrt of the growing Brit, air 
raids in the W. of Europe. The fighting 
spirit of the Russians remained imbroken, 
and the ofttm wholesjile slaughter of 
innocent civilians by the Germans in t<‘r. 
they occupied only served to uuitc all 
surviving llussians iigaiiist them. At the 
opening of the campaign errors woro made 
which led to large bodies of men being cut 
through and encircled; but soon after¬ 
wards in defence and eoimtor-a.tt.'ick tlie 
Russians showed not only coolness and 
great courage but marked ingenuity. 
Much had been learned from the mistakes 
of the Finnish War, particularly in the 
organisation of small units within tho 
infantry to be trained for independent 
action, and in mobility generally. 

The sejcond German drive .—In this drive, 
wlilch began approximately on 1.5 July, 
the Russians hurled some of their newest 
150-ton tanks into the conflict around 
Kiev. In tho N. tho Gor. thrust at 
Leningrad made some progress in Es¬ 
tonia, ami Tallinn, tho cap., by Stalin’s 
order, was sot on fire. In Wliite Riis.sia, 
though Smolensk still hold out, tlie 
fighting by IB July had moved farther E. 
08 tho result of the Ger. thrust between 
the Dvina and the Dnieper. But now 
(20 July) so menaoing wtiH the Ger. drive 
that Stalin, by assuming the post of Com¬ 
missar of Defence, put himself at the head 
of tho Russian armies. By a variety of 
tactics the Russians bewildered, delayed, 
and wore down tho Ger. columns. The 
Ger. High Command was forced to declai*e 
that the only real military advantage they 
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could achieve couHisted of encircling and 
destroying the Russian forces and that 
further territorial gains were of dubious 
worth bec-ause of their cost. 

The next centi'cs of severe fighting were 
in the sectors of Petrozavodsk, on the 
Murmansk railway, NE. of Ijake Ladoga, 
and of Zhitomir, in the Ukraine, E. of 
Novograd-Volynak, on the road to Kiev. 
There was also a renewal of the intensive 
Ger. drives towards Leningrad and 
Moscow, where the Russians still hold out 
stoutly in the Smolensk sector. On 
21 July Moscow had its first of a series of 
Ger. air-raids. The Gor. intention was 
much simpler tluin its result. It w’as to 
strike in 2 thnists towards Moscow, one 
N. of the Smolensk-Moscow road through 
the gap between the Dvina and Dnieper 
rivR., and S. of the road ejistwards from 
Bobruisk. When they had got so far the 
2 columns would meet, compressing and 
annihilating the Russian forces between 
them. The Germans knew that in the 
critical battle for Smolensk everything 
depended on whether reinforcements 
would arrive in time. It was the part of 
the Russian defender’s, boldly staying in 
their positions after they had been 
poneti’otcd by the tanks, to sec that 
reinforcements did not arrive. Again, at 
the N. end of the front the invaders were 
making hut little headway. The desti’uc- 
tion, too, of war material on both sides was 
Immense, and the losses were caucelllng 
each other out. Tliero was, moreover, 
only negligible trace of that political 
disafTcction upon whicJi the Germans had 
counted, and little sign of disintegration 
in the Red Anny. Subsequent reports 
showed that in the first days of the 
invasion, some areas outside Russia 
proper had welcomed the Germans, only 
to bo disillusioned by the treatment they 
received. 

There was now (Aug.) a comparative 
lull in operations against Leningrad like 
that on tlie more S. front, the pause being 
due to the Germans concentrating on the 
Improvement of their comm\inicntions. 
A serious throat to the Soviet defences 
was, however, developing in the 8. 
Ukraine, wh<3ro the forces of von Rund- 
stedt w^ere making sti’enuous efforts to 
destroy those of Budyonny. Budyonny 
skilfully extricated his forces from vou 
Rundstedt’s trap and recoiisolldatod his 
front along the E. bank of the R. Bug. 
Fighting W’as still severe in Estonia, 
Finland, and around Smolensk, but the 
Ger. main effort was c-onceutratod in the 
Ukraine, because success there might well 

f ive them the industrial area of the 
)onotz basin and, ultimately, the 
Caucasus. On 1.3 Aug. the Russians 
evacuated 8mol(3nsk. Leniugrad, Mos¬ 
cow, Kiev, and Odessa, however, still 
remained in Russiau hands. The position 
in tho centre, wdiero the armies of von 
Bock timed those of Marshal Timoshenko, 
was static. But in the 8. the position of 
the Russians liad become critical. Bud¬ 
yonny had given up the valuable Krivoi 
Kog industrial area, and was exerting all 
his efforts to withdraw his armies to the 
E. bank of the Dnieper so os to protect 


Odessa and as much of the E. Ukraine as 
might bo practicable. 

Novfforod eveuyunted—Battle for Lenin- 
prcbd .—^After stubborn resistance the 
Soviet forces evacuated Kingiaepp, 90 m. 
by road SW. of Leningrad. In the centre 
the immediate Gor. objective was Gomel, 
an important railway junction halfway 
between Smolensk and Kiev. Stubbornly 
ns the Soviet troops fought for their land, 
the Ger. advance continued, slowly but 
remorselessly, involving ever more sacri¬ 
fices by the Russians in conformity with 
the ‘scorched earth’ policy of Stalin. By 
21 Aug. the Russians had to evacuate 
Gomel. The tremendous pressure of the 
Ger. thrust on Leningrad met striiug 
resistance from Marshal Voroshilov’s 
army. Tho month of Aug. was ending 
and the SO-m.-doep defences of the city 
showed no sign of collapse or of weakening. 
The Russo-Ger. campaign was now over 2 
months old and in that period each side 
liad probably lost about 1 million In killed 
and wounded. 

President Roosevelt and Churchill had 
chosen Moscow as the place where pro¬ 
posals for aid to Russia would he dis¬ 
cussed. This was significant, since their 
decision implied that they were confident 
that Moscow could Avithstand all dangers 
for a long time. Nevertheless, tho Ger¬ 
mans continued to advance regardless of 
losses. Novgorod, S. of Leningrad, was 
evacuated hy the Russians on 25 Aug. 
after tenacious fighting. In the S., 
Budyonny’s forces w’oro retiring towards 
the crossings of the Dnieper, and Dniopro- 
petrovsk, famous for its colossal dam, a 
peak of Soviet achievement, was now 
threatened. The Russians, how^evor, de¬ 
stroyed tho dam and so paralysed the 
vast industrial undertakings of tho E. 
Ukraine. Dniepropetrovsk itself was 
abandoned. 

The battle for Leningrad was reach¬ 
ing an acute stage. Gor. ‘Stuka’ dive 
bombers were launching numerous a ttacks 
on Leningrad’s outer defences, yet without 
dominating tlie air, and the casualties in¬ 
flicted by the Russian anti-aircraft guns 
and fighter-planes ran into hundi’cds 
(20 Aug.-3 Sept.). Tho operations against 
Leningrad both in scale and intensity 
overshadowed those elsewhere on the 
front (1-4 Sept.). Yet Voroshilov con¬ 
tinued to hold the Germans back. 

Jivsmin victory at Velnya .—On 4 Sept, 
tho Ger. forces halted 50 m. from Lenin- 
gi’ad and bitter fighting raged along a line 
which had now become more or less 
stabilised. Vorosbllov held an advantage 
in the possession of supply bases close to 
the rear, as Leningrad’s military industry 
was extensive and highly developed. The 
fighting in the centre of the front showed 
no sign of abating (7 Sept.). After some 
26 days of fighting the Russians succeeded 
in re-taking the tn of Yelnya, 45 m. KSE. 
of Smolensk, 8 Gor. divs. being routed, 
their remnants retreating westwards 
(8 Sept.). But the battle tor Leningrad 
continued with unabated fury and the 
Germans cajitured the important tn of 
Schliisselburg, E. of the city near Lake 
Ladoga. Timoshenko’s army, continuing 
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to oouBter-attaok in the YeJnyn sector, furious street Ughtinpr. By 18 Oct. Ger. 
had now driven back th6 Germnns 15 m. olTorts to encircle Moscow had brought 
beyond that tn and was still advancing, their forces in a ring marked by Kalinin, 
This victory at Yelnya was the first major Itzhov. Mozhaisk, Kaluga, and Tula, 
succesfl against the Germans that the But the pace of the Ger. advance had 
. JftussiaTis were able to claim. It virtually Wcome slower and the Russians were 
assured, mo safety of Moscow for the rest making strong counter-attacks, notably 
of the ^ai^, while a successful Ger. drive at Kalinin, which often changed hands, 
across the Dnieper was rendered im- Mozhaisk, Maloyamslavets, and near 
probable. The urgency, in view of the Orel. 

impaired (5cr. morale at home, of the After a lull of some days, the Germans 
Kazi ne^ed to capture Leningrad was resumed the offensive in the 8., mixed 
revealed by an order of the day (10 Sept.) Axis forces of Kumanians. Italians, 
issued by von Leeb, declaring that the city Ifungarians, and other satellites advancing 
must be taken within the next few* days towards Taganrog and the industrial 
regardless of cost. It was, further, centres of the Donelz basin. The main 
essential that troops and eqnlpment advance was chieliy along the coast 
should be set free in order that ti\o entire towards Rostov and the Doi\. At about 
strength of the Ger. military maciune this time the Russian armies were re¬ 
might bo burled into the central sector, grouped into a N. group under Marshal 
towaj’ds Moscow: tliis was necessary, not Zhukov, former chief of tlu^ general staff, 
ordy because fiio colder weather heralded who included Moscow in his command, 
winter's approach, but also because, if and a 8. frrouj) under Timoshenko. 
Timoshenko and Budyonny were able Zhukov was to fn'ovo the finest Russian 
to concentrate enough men and equip- general of the war. 

ment, they w’oiild stand a good elianee of Gver 100 Ger. divs. were now operating 
intiicting such a serious major defeat that between the Orel and Kalinin regions, and 
the Germans conid not recover from it, at half of those, inchidiug 4000 tanks, were 
least during 1941; while the effect on ti\e in tiie ceiitrai sector trying to smash a 
spirit of the Ger. home front might well be path to Moscow through Moziiaisk and 
disastrous. This explained why the Ger. Maloyaroslavets, suffering heavy losses 
air~niids on Lcninfi-rnd wore tho iieroest nil the time. Towards the end of Oct. 
of the wlude war and why, refrardless of / the Russians were compeUed to evacuate 
the sarrifiee of life, Ger. ground troops Stalino. an important arinament ceiitro in 
were driven relentlessiy into tho deadly the Donetz basin. Other important tns 
dro of the Russian fortresses, aIthoim:h lost were Kharkov and the railwav juno- 
voroshilov's barrage still prevented the tion of Bielgorod. The loss of tho 
Invader from making any substantial industrial eentres of the iioiietz Basin, 
advance. R.A.V. fighters wove now \ such as 8»taVu\o, was sevious. 
hfhviding escortator the Russian Vmmhers\ The -posWuuv \n early Kov., fvhlowlns 
from Leningrad. \tho setting in of snowy coneWtions aiter- 

Rvssians evacuate Kiev .— Kiev was now nating with heavy rein, so that tanks and 
in danger from a double thrust—to the N. motorised columns wen* hogged, was that 
across the riv. and a drive by von Bock the Russians had been conipidh'd to make 
SE. from Gomel. On 21 Sept, the a considerable withdrawal in tlic f’riinea, 
Russians evacuated Kiev, but a fierce and while holding the attackers on the Moscow 
confused battle continued to the E. of front. But at letist they denied the Ger- 
tbe city, both sides suffering great losses, mans much advantage from their cou- 
In tho extreme 8., von Ruiidstedt’s drive quests. The advancing enemy hordes, 
to the Sea of Azov had isolated the instead of finding cities of plenty, with 
Crimea by land, but behind tlie powerful warm nccommodation for tiieir troops 
fortifications of the peninsula the Kus- during the winter campaign, came always 
sians still offered a stubborn resistance. upon a scene of utter desolation. On 
Oermans drive on Moscow—Soviet :i Nov., however, the Germans began their 
Oovemrrwnt moved to Kuibtsher. — The ,5th attack on Mor(;ow, using strong tank 
ensuing month saw bitter fighting along for (;08 and large numbers of dive-bombers, 
the whole front. This soon became con- But tliey were soon forend to abandon 
oentrated in tremendous drives towards their characteristic tactics of going all out 
and around Moscow and tigainst the for a breach with a large armoured force 
Crimea. The drive on Moscow took the backed by motorised infantry and to 
familiar form of 2 converging thrusts—one launch attacks in the old manner, with a 
from thfi 8W. and the other from the NVV. small tank detachment followed closely 
Simultaneously the Oermans launched a by infantry advancing on foot. The In- 
powerful drive in the Ukraine towards ferenco was that they did not hope to 
Kharkov and attacked the Crimean roads break through and that their armoured 
and railways from the air, Ger. attacks divs. wore below strength. Their main 
were especially furious in the region of blows'were at Kalinin and Tula; but they 
Briansk aud Vyasma, SW., and around made no headway o,ud attributed their 
Orel duo S., of Moscow. Orel wtis failure t(» weather conditions. This of- 
evacuated on 8 Oct., Briansk 4 days later, tensive was tho Gers.’ first majoi* rnUitory 
and Vyasma on the 13th. The Ger. error, and possibly marks tho real turning- 
pincers were remorsolossly closing in a ring point of the whole E. F. campaign. In 
round Moscow. The Soviet Gov. moved the 8. von Ilundstedt captured Feodosia, a 
from Moscow to Kuibishov, though Stalin Black Sea port near Kerch wStrait, and 
himself remained in the cap. Meanwhile, broke through the ill-fortified Perekop 
Odessa was evacuated by 16 Oct. after Isthmus. 
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For fl brief spacje i^inter brouq-ht to a bn-ok. The Oor. front as at 6 Dec., the 
fltandstlllalJinajoroperationsexcept those farthest point of their advance, ran 
in the Crimea, whore in the course of Nor. approximatefy throujrh SchliissolbtiPg- 
the Germans overran most of the ponin> Novgrorod - Kalinin - Rograchov ~ Moska- 
snla, taking the cap., Simferopol, and the Naraforminsk-Serpukhov-Tula-Stalin* 
naval base of Kerch, and threateninR oqorsk - Eleta - Bvelqorod - Kupiansk - 
Sevastopol. Rostov - Kerch. By the end of Feb. much 

Enssian emmier-nffenjovr. —The fler. ter. had been recovered, the Ger. line 
plan, in their 2ncl preneral offensive aqainst beiiifj: forced back to Kholm, Veliki Luki, 
Moscow, which had bepmn in mid-Nov., Rzhev, Yelnya, Orel. Kursk, Kharkov, 
was to ?>rcak throuprh the Russian lines Lozovoo and to within a few m. of 
and encircle the city with a wide out- Mariupol. Kalinin, an important tn on 
flankinq- movement by almost all their the Moscow-Lcningrad railway about 100 
armoured and mobile strength, combined m. NW. of the c-ap., fell on 15 Dec. On 
with pressure on the front or centre. The 29-HO Dec. Russian troops made a landing: 
desperate Ger. onslaught had, by 20-27 in the Crimea and occupied the tn and 
Nov., made some progu'ess W. and NW. of fortress of Kerch and Feodosla. 
the city. On 6 Dec. Zhukov lautudied a The Now Year opened well for the 
counter-offensive nerainst the Ger. forces Russians, Kaluga, llO m. SW. of Moscow, 
on both flanks. Both Ger. formations being recaptured, while no fewer than IG 
were routed in 5 days’ fighting and re- Ger. divs. under the Ger. panzer leader, 
treated rapidly. Faiially dramatic was Guderiari, were routed. The Russians 
the chnnfire on the S. front where, early on wore also pursuing the Germans from 
29 Nov., the Soviet Fifty-sevtmth Army of Kerch. On the central Moscow^ front, 
Remizov ntta(dvod across the Don SW. of Maloyaroslavets, 80 m. SW. of Moscow, 
Rostov and launched an assault which! fell on 2 .Tan. and, H days later, the 
carried the Russians Vjack int o the city \ Russians retook Borovsk, and on 19 Jan. 
itself. The folhnvine night the Soviet \ Mozhaisk. Tn the Crimea the Germans 
Ninth Army under TCharltonov, crossing | retook Feodosia, though Russian pressure 
the Don near Novocherkassk, broke was maintained F. and W. of Ttiganrog. 
through the G(^r. lines and entered Rostov In tiie centre, following a break through 
from the NW., titerehy almost encircling' / in the Vahlai IJills between Smolensk and 
the Germans. After savage street dght- Lake Ilmen, Veliki Luki, the railway 
ing the remnants of the Ger. forces under jimction and base for von LeelVs forces 
von Kleist retreated in disorder towards investing Leningrad, was threatened. 
Taganrog, pursued by the llussians and / (Umsiderahle progress was also made in 
harried by guerillas. This was Germany’s the Ukraine by the armies of Timoshenko, 
tirst serious defeat on the F. F., and was a I who had begun a new general offensive on 
remarkable vindication of ^taVin’s ludg-\l% Jan. At the same time eapeciaJVy 
ment in placing ^arsbvxl Timoshenko ii\\ fierce Itnssian aasahits were being Re¬ 
direct command on the S. sector. \livered cm the Leningrad front. 

This major Russian victory helped the Spring was now at hand. The Germans 
army of Belov, in co-operation witli the were stiiving to maintain a series of large- 
forces of Konev, to make fui'ther progress scale centres of resistance or buttresses, 
ill the all-important Tula section at a behind which they might keep commimi- 
moinent (2-3 Doc.) when Ger. tank cations open and, for a time, provision by 
thrusts round Mozhaisk were forcing the air-borne supplies. The Russians were 
Russians to retire to new positions. But penetrating between these strong places, 
some fc'w days later the Gor. armies, which, in fact, represented a modern or 
beaten to a standstill on the whole E. F. informal version of the ring-defences of 
by intense cold and deep snow and, above the last century. But as yet Vyosraa, 
all, by the almost miraculous tenacity and Orel, Kursk, Kharkov and others stlU 
cumrage of the Russian soldiers, halted blocked the way, preventing them from 
their Russian campaign for the winter, using commnnicatlons essential to the 
Brit, and Amcr. aid in tanks, guns, planes, continuance of their offensive and leaving 
and other equipment contributed to this in Ger. hands siiringhoards for the muoh- 
result; as also indeed did the constant heralded spring counter-offensive, 
bombing of objectives in Germany and By 1942 allied war supplies were pouring 

the occupied countries of W. Europe by into Russia in ever-increasing (luantities 
Brit, airmen, and Gen. AuchiiiJeck’s via Bandar Shahpiir on the Persian Gulf 
offensive in Libya; for these assaults and the Trans-Iranian railway. Brit, and 
involved the transfer to W. Europe and Amer. war equipment w’as also reaching 
N. Africa of increasing numbers of Ger. Russia’s Arctic ports in convoys after 
fighter planes and pilots from the E. F. hazardous passages around the North 
The Ger. official announcement of their Cape. 

intention to abstain from any major The Battle of Kharkov—Fall of Sevas- 
strategic moves during the winter was a topol—German Offensive in the Don 
momentous one, for their abstention was lie^fiori .—The Russians anticipated the 
forced upon them by the miserable condi- Ger. spring offensive by launching 
tion of the majority of the Ger. soldiers, (13 May) an offensive, on a 50-m. front. In 
who wore quailing before the first Russian the Kharkov region. This offensive by 
frosts for which they were ill-prepared in Timoshenko was a counter-move to the 
clothing and equipment. From this time formidable Ger. drive in the Kerch 
the Russian generals took the initiative peninsula, where the Russians were 
and throughout the bitterly cold winter driven back by combined Ger. and 
montlis steadily pressed the invaders Runianian forces to the coast of the Sea 
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oi Azofr^ Timoshenko's aitaek, w hich, hy 
17 M<p« ertended alon£ a 100*in. front 
/Byehcorod and Bmlyev (40 m. 
NE. 20 m. SE. of Kharkov), aimed 
at en^^min? Kharkov from the N. and S. 
Ob 10 J lay von Bock delivered a heavy 
oountee-attack in the Donetz region 
around Izyum, 70 m. SE. of Kharkov, and 
at Barvenkovo, 20 m. S. of Izyum; but 
lOaseed Russian artillery and anti-tank 
guns succosafully hold these fonnidable 
thrusts. The Oennans made great efforts 


Sevastopol fell early in July. A few 
days later the Oermans delivered an 
attack of great violence from the Kursk- 
Byelgorod area, due N. of Kharkov—their 
immediate objectives being the important 
railways running from Voronezh to Mos¬ 
cow in the N. and to Rostov in the S., and 
the Don R. They made rapid progress 
aU along the Don from Voronezh to 
Svoboda, Boguchar and Millerovo, and by 
mid-July the main battle extended from 
the junction of the R. Boguchar with the 
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to force the Donetz crossings and 
threatened to cut off largo Russian forces 
in the Izyum-Barvenkovo area, but these 
forces were relieved by a force of tanks 
and infantry even larger than that of the 
enemy. Tlie next great battle was for 
Sevastopol, which began early in June 
with air raids on the beleaguered city and 
the mass concentration of great quantities 
of siege guns and other artillery. By the 
last days of Juno the city area of Sevas¬ 
topol had been practically destroyed by 
bombing and shell fire, though the 
garrison, with forlorn courage, continued 
to repel waves of enemy infantr>^ and 
tanks. Elsewhere the position, from the 
Russian standpoint, was no better, for on 
the Kharkov front von Bock’s offensive 
was still heavier than in the Izyum- 
Barvenkovo battle, and the Russians 
were forced to evacuate Kupiansk, an 
important rail junction, some 60 m. SE. 
of Kharkov; but at least Timoshenko’s 
aimies still remained intact. 


Don to the Sea of Azov, including the 
Donetz basin, the Russians retiring to 
their main prepared line, 200 m. long, 
along the lower Don. Apart from severe 
fighting round Rzhov and near Orel, the 
fiercest struggles in the next ensuing 
weeks were the battles for Rostov and 
Voronezh. The Ger. advance was most 
methodically planned and powerfully 
supported, and the Ger. commander no 
longer repeated the error of sending tank 
columns far afield witliout heavy infantrj^ 
and artillery support. Notwithstanding 
losses, the Ger. armies continued to ad¬ 
vance and the Russians to fall back. By 
the early days of Aug. 2 great battles 
were being fought in the S.—^the battles 
for the Volga and for the Caucasus. 
Stalingrad, the great riv. port, manufac¬ 
turing and business centre, was now von 
Bock^s immediate objective. In the N. 
Caucasus the Ger. forces under von Kleist 
were threatening the oilfields of Maikop 
and the city of Krasnodar. But firrave 
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axid far-readalner m were the Oer. sue- wore ou, the name of the city aasnmeO 
ceeses to N. Caucaala, It was realised that almost a symbolic sisnntooaiioe throiigrti* 
the battle for Stalinurraci was fai‘ more oat the free world. The Kussiaiis foagrht 
momentous. Timoshenko had elected to on remorselessly, contesting every yd of 
direct all his limited resources towards the advance. A new Ger. offensive, however, 
defence of Stalingrad and the Lower began from the SW. of the city on 31 Aug, 
Volga. after a brief lull following the almost com- 

Tlie-battle for Stalingrad mid the invasixm plete destruction of von Kleist’s 14th 
of the Cattcamia .—In the aiitunin the chief Panzer Div. at Kotelnlkovo. For hrs the 
objectives of the Ger. invaders were defence stood Arm and the Ger. attacka 
Stalingrad—a narrow city on high ground broke against the Russian heavy guns and 
Hti'etchlng for 20 m. along the W. bank of mortars. NW. of the city von Boek 
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the Volga—the Grozny oilfledds, and the 
Ulark Sea port, Novorossisk. The Ger¬ 
mans wore not able to attack all along the 
K. F., as they had done in 1941; instead, 
they adopted the plan of concentrating 
their maximum strength in the S. on very 
narrow fronts and elsewhere acting on the 
defensive, notably at Voronezh and at 
Rzhev. The main object of the Ger. 
offensive of 1942 was, however, not the 
occupation of the oilfields, but to outflank 
Moscow from the K., to ent off Moscow 
from the Urals, and then to strike at the 
city itself. In connection with the 
thwarting of this plan the Importance of 
the Russian attack at Voronezh cannot be 
ovorrated. In the vicinity of Rzhev 
Zhukov delivered an effective counter¬ 
offensive In the triangle formed by 
Gzhatsk and Vyazma with Rzhev. 
Further N. there was occasional activity 
in the region of Lake Ilmen. But it was 
the battle for Stalingrad wliich dominated 
everything, and gradually, as the months 


delivered an equally determined attack, 
but met with still stifler resistance. In the- 
general result, however, this double threat 
to Stalingrad had become gravely 
accentuated by 3 Sept. Von Book had 
received orders from Berlin to take the- 
city at all costs and destroy the Russian 
forces there and to the whole of the- 
Caucasus. Satellite troops, composed of 
Rumanians, Italians, and Hungarians, 
wore sacrificed remorselessly. By the ena 
of the 4th week of this titanic struggle 
more than 20 Ger. divs. were opposed by a 
rather smaller force of Russians. Day 
after day von Bock used shock tactics to 
the hope of taking the city after only a 
short struggle; but he was gradually 
forced to begin siege warfare. Bitter 
street fighting followed a Ger. break¬ 
through into the NW. (17 Sept.). But 
the Russians wore determined to resist to 
the end and > i.u road of retreat was 
barred to the doi'enders by the will of the 
whole Ilussi. n people. Every pile of 
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rabble, fvery crater in the broad streets, 
erery in the battered houses was 

a RumM of resistance. Furious 

air MMl'.^ent on all day. The city, 
whiOBAvllllla ^ the especial pride of the 
RusapK^i was now a smoking cauldron in 
whioil if armies were locked in a frenzied 
struf^pe for the mastery. The position 
inside Bta3in{?rad was at its most critical 
point on 26 Sept., when the garrison 
found itself being overwhelmed. But at 
this Juncture the 13th Div. of the Guards, 
under Rodimtsev, i*eached the E. bank of 
the Volga opposite the city after a series 
of forced marches. Some regiments 
arrived in the N. and some in the S., as 
the Germans had broken through to the 
riv. and controlled part of the bank in the 
centre. This was the period during 
which the Germans plausibly claimed to 
have cut the city in two. Both halves of 
the Guards Div. then attacked and cleared 
the enemy from the Volga bank, Joining 
up to form the first Soviet lino inside the 
city. From the moment of their dramatic 
intervention the Russian resistance in 
Stalingrad stiffened. 

A lull only came on the Slst day of the 
battle. Hist, may well ask how StaUn- 
grad withstood protracted attack by sutjh 
a preponderance of tanks and infantry, 
supported always by a greatly superior 
air force. Guns were the real mainstay of 
the Russian defence. Their mobility and 
the open nature of tiie cmmtry allowed 
them to concentrate in masses on narrow 
sectors. Thence their fire, often from 3 or 
4 regiments at once, converged on the 
great Ger. tank columns as they streamed 
across the steppe. As winter approached 
the Germans’ chances of taking the city 
dwindled. Meanwhile Timoshenko’s re¬ 
lief force was slowly advancing from the 
NW. 

In Aug. Gens. Zhukov and Konev had 
succeeded in cutting the single line be¬ 
tween the Rzhev region and the main 
Ger. armies tliere and to the SW. But 
while Zhukov was making headway hero 
in the centre of the E. F., Timoshenko’s 
forces in the S. were forced to withdraw 
to new positions covering Stalingrad. 
Meanwhile heav>" fighting was also in 
progress still further S., and late in Nov. 
the Germans took Nalchik and advanced 
to Ordzhonikidze and the all-important 
Georgian military road, which leads 
directly to Tifiis. But here they were 
pulled UT) by a brilliant counter-offensive 
at Ordzhonikidze and routed in such 
decisive manner as to end the danger to 
the Grozny oilfields, at least for the 
winter. But a still more dramatic 
change came over the S. Russian front 
from 19 Nov., Mdien the Russian troops at 
the approaches of Stalingi’ad passed over 
to the offensive both from the NW. and 
from the 8. of the beleaguered city. In a 
few days they had broken the Ger. line in 
the NW. on a 20-m. front and on a 15-m. 
stretch in the S., advancing from 40 to 
50 m. On tiie .'ith day of the offensive, 
Stalingrad’s battle-worn defenders were 
at last relieved, when a Bussian army 
broke through to link up witn li»om from 
the N. and they themselves tht‘a joined 
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in Timoshenko’s great offensive. The 
result was that the Axis forces were now 
facing an increasingly precarious position 
with Russian armies closing in behind 
them across the Don to the W. 

Rtui»ian Catinter-offensive,—Destrvrtion 
of German Sixth Army.—Fall of Rostov .— 
Following orthodox strategy the Germans, 
in the early smnmer of 1942, had concet\- 
trated their strength for the blow at tlieir 
main target, Stalingrad, on a 200-m. front 
from Izyum to Kursk. They drove E. 
and SE., following the 2 main railways to 
Voronezh and Rostov resiioctively, tlieir 
right fanning out, as it passed the indus¬ 
trial tns of the Donotz, in order to try to 
encircle the Russians retiring on Rostov. 
But the Germans were hold at Voronezh, 
and the Ger. main concentration was 
switched southward to follow the railways 
to Stalmgrad. Thus Rostov was taken 
and the Germans rushed forward up the 
Salak-Stallngrad railway, and it was then 
that the Ger. High Commatid boldly 
broadened their whole plan, abandoning 
orthodoxy and over-reaching themselves. 
For they now aimed, not only at taking 
Stalingrad, but at cutting off Russia from 
her oil and from her Brit, and Amor, sup¬ 
plies, separating the (X>ntral European 
part of the Soviet Union from the Volga 
and the Ural area and surrounding and 
taking Moscow, and so putting the Russian 
armies out of the war. But the Russian 
High Command had observed that the 
Ger. troops were really insufllcient for the 
900-m. front N. of Kursk and, behind 
those lines, the Russians were left in 
comparative peace to withdraw and trahi 
and move reserves as they chose. In 
sharp contrast to the Ger. was the Russian 
strategy, which aimed at surrounding and 
routing the Ger. forces on the approaches 
to Stalingi’ad. This plan was effected in 
Nov.-Dcc. 1942 in S stages. The Ist was 
the Russian offensive Nw. and SW. of the 
city, wliich has been described. The 2nd 
stage was the Russian offensive in the area 
of the middle Don (16-30 Dec.). The 
Russian troops here were assigned the 
task of penetrating to the rear of the Ger. 
troops in the Don bend and preventing 
those Ger. troops which wc^re surrounded 
on the approaches to Stalingrad from 
escaping or being relieved. The 3rd 
stage was the Russian offensive S. of 
Stalingrad. With the aim of relieving 
their Stalingrad army, the Germans con¬ 
centrated a considerable force N. of 
Kotelnikovo, and on 12 Dec. launched an 
offensive. The Soviet troops, however, 
routed this now concentration, rolled the 
Germans 8., and so deprived them of the 
last chance of breaking through to the 
encircled Sixth Army. By the end of 
Jan. 1943 the Russians had completed the 
destruction of the Ger. Sixth Army, com¬ 
manded by von Paulus. Famine, disease, 
and Russian bombs and gun-fire had, by 
mid-Jan., reduced an army of over 300,000 
to between 70,000 and 80,000 men. 
Those that remained rejected a Russian 
ultimatum to surrender and the Russians 
then launched a new and final attack of 
annihilation. On 31 Jan., the Russians 
captured von Paulus and the remnant of 
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the Sixth Army. Catastropliic losses in 
equipment and prestige, apart from the 
loss of men, were incurred by the utter 
eoUapse of the Ger. Stalingrad expedition. 
On this same day the Oor. position in the 
Caucasus was rendered still more pre¬ 
carious by the loss of the junction of 
Tikhoretsk and the clearing of tiie 
Maikop oilfields. A confident Gor. army, 
flushed with victory, (experienced a transi¬ 
tion from a wholly offensive to a w’holly 
defensive force. Certainly winter condi¬ 
tions were partly responsible! for the 
change in mind, but the c.hief factor was 
just ns certainly the Russian method of 
offensive warfare, which the Germans had 
not y>reviou8l.v expiM i meed, 

Gens. Vatutin and Golikov were now 
attacking westward and driving the Ger. 
forces out of the Don bend; while, soon 
afterwards, Eremenko (commander of the 
SW. front in tlie Stalingrad battle) and 
other gen orals attacked again from the 
Kotelnikovo region towards Salsk and 
Rostov, and before even this attack had 
reached its height, anotlier army on the 
Voronozii sector forced the Gormans and 
Hungarians to retreat ra])idly and yield 
essential railways. And at the same time 
the Russians were prosecuting operations 
on the middle front so that tlm Germans 
were unable even temporarily to weaken 
that front by sending reinforcements S. 
In one of these central front attacks the 
Russians captured Veliki Luki, a most im¬ 
portant stronghold, and in another they 
reduced Schlusscdburg, the fortress tn 
eastward of Leningrad, and so reopened a 
land-corridor to the long-besieged garrison 
and irihab. (see further Leningrad). 
Altogether loss dependent on railways 
than the Germans, the Russians, accus¬ 
tomed to large-scale ()i>crntions across 
their native winter eoimtrysidc, wore now' 
demonstrating that their soldiers w'cre not 
only better officered for such warfare but 
were more than a match for Ger. soldiers 
on the oy)en steppes. The next places to 
fall were Izyum in the Kupiarisk region 
(9 Feb.), Stary Oskol, TjO m. W. of 
Voronezh, the port of Azov, 10 m. 8VV. of 
Rostov, and, in the first fortnight of Feb., 
the important tns of Kursk and Ryol- 
gorod, the capture of tlie last-mentioned 
place increasing the threat to Kharkov 
from tlie N., Kupiansk, Lozovaya (in¬ 
creasing the threat to Kharkov from the 
S.), Bataisk, and Novocherkassk, wiiich 
brought the Russians to the gates of 
Rostov, and Krasnodar, a large tn which 
gave them control over the Knban riv. 
country. Tims, by this time the Rus¬ 
sians were tlireateiiing the entire Donetz 
basin and the whole of the W. Gaucasns, 
having recaptured in H months of winter 
all the ter. that the Germans had taken in 
5 months in 1942. The fall of Kiu'sk and 
Kranyatorskaya removed 2 vital pins on 
the extreme end of a 220-m. front arid, 
as a result, the Russians now enjoyed a 
wider freedom of manoeuvre. Flying 
columns of tanks, motorised infantry, and 
ski troops all played their part in the 
comiilicated moves by which forces, 
simultaneously attacking from various 
directions, first encircled and then cap¬ 


tured these strongholds. On 14 Feb. 
Rostov was taken and on the same d^’^ the 
fall of Voroshilovgrad, 70 m. Nw. of 
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TROOPS OF THE RODIMTSEV 
DIVISION ON RECONNAISSANCE 
IN STALINGRAD, WINTER, 1942 

Rostov, gave the Russians a key point on 
the railway to Kharkov. The entire Ger. 
position in the Donetz basin was now 
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and Russian forces w&ve 
clo8™ :;|p rapidly on Kharkov, their 
- 'placing them in an unbroken 
arc MilM city. This «rreat city, the 

thii# MilMport^ in Russia, fell to the 
Hump^ Golikov on 16 Feb. 

under Timoshenko was 
launch^ mte In Feb. between Lenimrrad 
and Moscow, the Germans being driven 
out of an area of 900 sq. m. in a few days. 
The following day Timoshenko captured 
the stronghold of Rzhev; and the next 
day, continuing their advance W. of 
Itzhev, the Russians cleared the whole 
length of the railway between Moscow and 
Veliki Luki. The mild winter and thaw, 
however, stopped further advances by the 
Russians in the Ukraine. Early in Mar. 
they were faced with a concentration of 
25 Ger. divs.—many brought up from the 
W, of Europe—on a narrow’ sector in the 
Donetz basin and were forced to retreat 
towards the N. bank of the Donetz. W. 
of Moscow, however, they made further 
advances, particularly towards Vyasma, 
which they entered on 12 Mar., though 
Ger. resistance around Orel was now 
stiffening. S. and W. of Kharkov the 
Russians wore being very hard pressed, 
and by 15 ^lar. the Germans had re¬ 
captured most of the city. The powerful 
Gor. recoil of Feb.-Mar. eliminated the 
threat of envelopment to their armies 
between the Donetz and the sea and cut 
off, with considerable loss, some of the 
advanced Russian columns. But al¬ 
though the Germans had, by the end of 
Mar., re-estab. their position along the line 
of the Donetz to N. of Taganrog, they 
were not appreciably better off in ter. than 
when they set out for the Volga and the 
Caucasus the previous year, and, in their 
existing situation, this was equivalent to 
a heavy strategic defeat on the result of 
the whole period. 

The Kurak~Orel baitle ^.—^The capture 
of Kharkov was the liigli-water mark 
of the Russian offensive in the Donetz 
re^on. At one time, for a fortnight, they 
h<dd the entii'e course of the Donetz R. 
But at this point the unusually early end 
of a remarkably mild Russian winter left 
the Russians at a great disadvantage, and 
their mobility was abruptly checked by 
ground softened by melting snow. The 
Germans gained time to regroup and 
reinforce. Von Maristein, Instead of 
commanding a defensive retreat-force, 
now drove offensively towards the 
Donetz and Kharkov, wdth a strong force 
brought by rail from the Dnieper bond 
with ample armour and air support. The 
Russian portions on the lower Donetz 
and down the Mius to the Azov Sea 
remained ffrm and Voroshilovgrad was 
still In Russian hands. Between that 
time and early July there was a lull on 
the whole front. The only marked 
acjtivity was in the Kuban region. Hero 
the forces of Gen, Maslennikov were 
I)ounding Novorossisk. Then came the 
spectacular Ger. Kursk-Grel offensive, 
wJdch began on 4 July. 

The ideal aim of this long-prepared 
offensive, like its predecessors, the offen¬ 
sives of 1041 and 1942, was to smash tho 


Russian armies rather than merely to 
eliminate the Kursk salient, and to do so 
before the Allies might launch their 
‘second front* offensive in Europe. 
Jud^ng by tho troops and planes engaged 
and by the armour thrown in, tliis was the 
biggest battle of the war up to that time. 
The progress of the battle was essentially 
determined by the contest between the 
Ger. tanks and the Russian artillery and 
other anti-tank weapons. Air losses were 
heavy on both sides. But the outstand¬ 
ing feature of the Byelgorod-Orel battle 
was the tremendous Ger. losses In tanks 
and the iiisigniflcant j>peratlonal gains. 
This Ger. offensive diffoi'od from those of 
1941 and 1942 in that almost from Its 
beginning the Russians, after giving some 
ground, notably in the Byelgorod region, 
were soon counter-attacking with great 
vigour. The first week of this great Orel- 
Byelgorod battle ended without any 
climax being roaolied, thotigh the Ger. 
right arm made some progrevss between 
Byelgorod and Kursk. It was, however, 
significant that already the Germans were 
forced to resort to artillery bombardment 
after their cosily anuonrt'd thrusts, and 
that they were even now regrouping their 
mauled forces. Decisively beaten N. of 
tho Kursk salient, von Klngc now tried to 
widen the Gor. wedge driven towards 
Kursk from the direction of Byelgorod; 
then the Uussians, far from being ex¬ 
hausted, suddenly took the offensive In 2 
directions, from the N. and E. of Orel. 
The Russians Bot)n recovered all the 
ground gained by the Germans on the N. 
side of the Kursk salient and nearly aU 
their gains in the Byelgorod region. On 
4 Aug. the Uussians stormed and cap¬ 
tured Orel, which restored to them a 
valuable railway junction and promised 
the restoration of through rail traffic on 
the main line from Moscow to Kursk. On 
the same day Byelgorod was also success¬ 
fully stonned by the Kussians. 

Tho fall of Orel and Byelgorod soon had 
its effect on the co-ordinated Russian 
operations further S. in the Kharkov 
region. The Gemiaiis fought for Kharkov 
with great tenacity, recognising it as the 
hub of their entire position on the E. F., 
and, about 10 Aug., they began a series 
of heavy counter-attacks. But the Rus¬ 
sians soon fought tlie whole of the 
counter-attacking armies to a standstiU, 
and as their corridor of retreat was now 
narrowed to only 20 m. the Germans 
evacuated the city. Meanwhile in the 
Donetz basin, S. of Izyum and SW. of 
Vorosliilovgi’ad and in the N. near 
Briansk, the Uussians continued to 
develop their offensives. 

7'he Donets Basin overrun .—The Ger¬ 
mans evacuated Taganrog on 30 Aug. 
The withdrawal was a i)reliraiuary to their 
gradual evacuation of tiie entire Donbas; 
for Taganrog was one of the corner-stones 
of their defences in that area and its 
abandonment made a withdrawal also 
from the Kuban and tlie Crimea a matter 
for urgent consideration. The Russians 
made their next big advance in the Sevsk 
area, taking the important positions of 
Rylsk and Glukov and penetrating into 
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the N. Ukraiue. They also took Yelnya, 
a moat important fortress In the Smolensk 
area. This double offensive on the central 
front was the most extensive the Russians 
had undertaken since Stalinirrad and their 
largrest-Bcale enterprise in any summer 
season. With the capture of Sumy the 
whole of the ICursk r^on was freed. 
One large city only, Stalino, now re¬ 
mained to the Germans in the Donbas, 
their reserves being no longer sufficient to 
enable them to mount such a counter¬ 
attack os that which had retaken Kharkov 
earlier in the year. Most of their avail¬ 
able reserves were now concentrated for 
the defence of their positions in the region 
of Poltava and Krasnograd—vitally im¬ 
portant to stem a possible Russian 
attempt to break through to the Dnieper. 
StaJino was, however, taken on 8 Sept. 
The capture of Konotop and Bakhmoch 
NW. of Kharkov involved a break-through 
which cut the Germans* main lateral rail¬ 
way and took the Russians appreciably 
nearer Kiev. 

Late in Sept, the Russians had taken 
Briansk and were advancing on Smolensk. 
The capture of Chernigov by Rokossovsky 
gave the Russians complete control of the 
Desna R. throughout its lenjrth, and when, 
soon afterwards, Poltava fell, the Rus¬ 
sians were well advanced towards the 
Dnieper bend. Smolensk, so long Hit¬ 
ler’s H.Q. on the E. F., was taken by 
storm by Sokolovsky on 25 Sept., a 
triumph which had a profound psycho¬ 
logical effect on the Russian people. 
Following the flei'ce 8-day battle which 
resulted in the capture of Poltava, the 
Russian forces took Kremonchug, the 
Important rail junction on the E. bank of 
the Dnieper (30 Sept.), and thus now stood 
on the E. bank of that great natural 
defensive barrier, facing Zaporozhe and 
Kiev. Still further S. they captured 
Novorossisk, the Black Sea port, fitter a 
5-day battle in which 4 Ger. divs. were 
routed, and so increased the threat to the 
Germans in the Oimea. 

Dnieper 'Bend' battles .—Early in Oct. 
the Russians broke through the Ger. 
defences W. of Veliki Luki and took Nevol, 
an important rail junction 30 m. SW. of 
that place. But their main effort was 
much further S., where their reinforce¬ 
ments wore now streaming across the 
Dnieper and enlarging a number of 
bridgeheads N. of Kiev. The breaking of 
the Dnieper Line was the result of a 
lightning operation that took the Gormans 
completely off their guard. Meanwhile 
the Germans wore driven from their last 
foothold on the ('aucasian mainland. 
Land and sea operations, together with a 
terrible pounding from ‘Stormovik’ 
planes, finally cleared the Taman penin¬ 
sula. There was bitter fighting for Kiev, 
but the main battles of the whole front 
were those which were developing at ever 
greater pressure in the Dnieper Bend 
between Kremenchug and Melitopol. 
Zaporozhe, the important junction of 
railways and waterways on the lower 
reaches of the riv., was captured on 
14 Oct, The final storming, on 23 Oct., 
of Melitopol, the gateway to the Crimea, 


after 11 days of street fighting, opened 
the way across the Nogoisk steppes and 
threatened 1,000,000 Germans still fight¬ 
ing in the Dnieper Bend to the N. and in 
the Crimea further W. The Russian 
wedge across the Dnieper had now 
broadened and deepened into a hujro 
triangle 60 m. wide at its base and nearly 
as deep, covering hundreds of sq. m. of the 
W. Ukraine. From its left flank the 
drive on Dniepropetrovsk had now been 
launched with strong artillery and tank 
support along the narrow triangle between 
the Dnieper and the railway to Krivoi 
Rog. By 25 Oct. the jn^at industrial 
centres of Dniepropetrovsk and Dniepro- 
dzerzhinsk on the riv. had been taken. 
On 31 Oct—1 Nov. the Russian troops 
cut the land retreat for Ger. forces in the 
Crimea by delivering a swift blow on the 
Perekop isthmus, which carried them 
through the Ger. defences to Armiansk. 

Fall of Kiev ,—The Russians now held 
the initiative all along the line, for their 
blows fell now at one point and now at 
another, while the Germans, denied the 
use of strategic railways which were out 
at vital centres, were unable to rush 
reserves to threatened places. It was In 
these circmnstances that Kiev fell in the 
early days of Nov., and Jitomir (10 m. W. 
of Kiev) a week later, thereby cutting N. 
and S. rail communications and carrying 
the victorious armies of Vatutin within 
60 m. of the pre-war Polish frontier; 
while at the same time heavy Russian 
blows were being stniok at Krivoi Rog in 
the S. and iti the Novel region farther N. 

General Vatutin's advance to Poland — 
Relief of Leningrad—German Eighth 
Army destroyed—Fall of Nikopol and 
Krivoi Rog .—The Russians were now on 
2 fronts—Kiev and the Dnieper Bend; 
secondary fronts were Gomel and Vitebsk 
further N. Their method was to ring the 
changes upon these sectors, switching 
fresh power to one Jis the strength of the 
defence increased at another. Thus the 
Kiev offensive was begun after Ger. 
reserves had been concentrated at Krivoi 
Rog; while the Gomel offensive was in¬ 
tensified when the Germans struck at 
Jitomir (18 Nov.), and at the same time 
the offensive was renewed in the Dnieper 
Bend. The Russians had just taken 
Korosten, the rail Junction N. of Jitomir, 
and Rezhitsa, a centre of communications 
20 m. W. of Gomel, when the Germans’ 
great counter-thrust to drive the Russians 
off the Kiev~Jitomir road was lamiched. 
The Russians fell back stubbornly, but, 
as indicated above, other Russian forces 
were soon creating a diversion, and, 
having reached the Borosina, were 
threatening Gomel (23 Nov.). Two 
Russian tJkralnlan armies were also 
active in the ‘Bend’ in especially fierce 
fighting S. of Kremenchug. The indus¬ 
trial centre and rail junction of Gomel was 
seized by Rokossovsky’s armies (26-7 
Nov.) in a bold by-passing manoeuvre. 
The next appreciable Russian suc^cess was 
the capture of Znamenka in the * Bend ’ by 
Konev; while in the direction of Kirovo¬ 
grad, a most important position on the 
lowop Dnieper about 20 m. W. of Zna- 
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moijiA'the Russians were exertliigr heavy 
presaMte (10-11 Deo.). This fiRtitinj? in 
the #end was well timed, for in the Itiev 
saliehst the battles iiad reached a pitch of 
^eat violence In view of the <ler. objective, 
which was to regain Kiev and restoi'e their 
fortunes in S. Russia. Meanwhile the 
Russians had i)egiin a new offensive near 
Novel in the N. and in a few days had 
broken through the (ler. fortified lino on a 
front of r>0 m. long and penetrated to a 
depth of ‘20 m. The Cler. offensive in the 
Kiev salient colJapHod towards the end of 
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switch reserves between the points 
wliich major action developed. 

But the Ger. resistance in the *Bend* 
remained as tenacious as ever despite 
Vatutin's success further N., for the 
Germans wished at all costs to keep the 
Russians out of the Balkans. By a 
brilliant attack in the ‘Bend' Konev 
seized Kirovograd, before the Germans 
had time to destroy the tn’s Installations. 
Further N. Vatutin’s First Ukrainian 
Army had pushed on into Poland and 
was advancing on Rovno (12 Jan.). 
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Dec. and Vatutin struck back, advancing 
(27 Dec.) on a 50-m.-wide front. Koros- 
ten was recaptured on 29 Dec. by Vatutin 
in his spectacular westward sweep, 
thereby giving him a junction of .5 rail¬ 
ways. Vatutin’s counter-ofl’ensive had 
In less than a week recovered every im¬ 
portant point won in 7 weeks’ bitter 
fighting by von Manstoin’s counter¬ 
attacks, with one exception, Jitomir, and 
tliat place fell on 31 Doc. By 2 Jan. 
Bagramyan’s troops were at the walls of 
Vitebsk. With gathering impetus Vatu¬ 
tin's offensive was now sweeping forward 
on almost all sectors, von M»instein being 
out-manoeuvi‘ed and suffering, not so 
much from lack of men, as from la<;k of 
mobility through the loss of strategic 
railways. Practically all the Gor. suc¬ 
cesses in Riissifi from the beginning of the 
war were achieved by seizing and exploit¬ 
ing the better lines of communication, but 
by now the Germans were left with few 
of the excellent lateral railways by which 
they were previously so often enabled to 


Southward of this front, the Russians 
were driving on Vinnitsa and the junction 
of Zhmorlnka, on the main railway from 
Odessa to Warsaw. A well-planned out¬ 
flanking move gave Rokossovsky posses¬ 
sion of Mozyr and Kalinkovielii, the twin 
Ger, bases in the Pripet basin in White 
Russia (13 Jan.). Those constituted the 
main enemy base on this front after the 
fall of Gomel and Rozhitsa. 

Meanwhile, the Russian High Command 
had been preparing a powerful blow much 
fartlier N., around Leningrad. Here they 
were aiming at the railway between the 
great city and Moscow, and now advanced 
to wii)o out the salient which for so long 
had outflanked Leningrad. The now 
offensive, under Gens. Govorov and 
Meretskov, was begun in the area of 
Oranienbaum and in the Volkhov region 
N. of Novgorod. This anct tn was taken 
by storm on 20 Jan. SW. of Leningrad 
the Russian advance overwhelmed the 
Ger. beachhead along the S. shore of the 
Gulf of Finland—a stretch of 50 m.— 
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enabllnff ships of the Baltic fleet to sail 
once more and land supplies. 

In the whole course of the Ger. with¬ 
drawal since the opening of the summer 
campaign of 1943 no large body of Ger. 
troops had ever been cut oflC, and it 
seoiuod well mthin the capacity of the 
Ger. generals, skilled in defence, to con¬ 
tinue the movement witlioiit disaster 
until they could take up their positions on 
the ‘Ostwair or fortified zone behind the 
Bug, which they regarded as impregnable. 
But the renewal of the Russian ofTcnisive 
S. of the Kiev salient and towards Kirovo¬ 
grad in Jan. increased the threat to some 
10 Ger. divs. constituting the Eighth Army, 
based on Kanyev, S. of Kiev, the last Ger. 
foothold on the middle Dnieper. When 
the Gonna ns were thrust back on either 
Ride of Kanyev, these 10 divs. wore left in 
a ‘pocket,’ the 50-m. mouth of which was 
gradually sealed by convergent Russian 
movements from E. and W. This salient 
at Kanyev became a fatal trap owdng to 
Hitler’s orders to hold out oven at the 
price of annihilation. 

Meanwhile in the N., on 26 Jan., Govo¬ 
rov captured Krasnogvardcisk, the rail¬ 
way junction S. of Leningrad. By tho 
taking of Lyuhan and other stations, the 
whole trunk line between Moscow and 
I^enlngrad wfis cleared ()f the enemy, 
except at Chudovo, where, however, the 
Ger. garrison was surrounded (28 Jan.), 
(diudovo soon fell to the Russians who 
were now advancing irresistibly on the 
great Ger. base of Luga, some 50 in. W. of 
Novgorod. Gn 5 Feb. the Russians 
reached the mouth of the Narva R. and 
the shores of Lake Peipus. 

The position of tho Ger. Eighth Army 
in the Dnieper Bend had changed sharply 
for the worse by 8 Feb., for all the good 
airfields were now in Russian hands, and 
air-borne supplies to the trapped divs. had 
become meagre. Seven Soviet spear¬ 
heads of attjick were thrusting at the 
doomed army which was now compressed 
within an area of less than 250 sq. m. and 
Tsith 90 m. of front to defend. An 
ultimatum was sent by Konev calling on 
the Germans to surrender but, acting on 
Hitler’s order to stand and die, they 
rejected tlie ultimatum. Some 52,000 
Gormans were killed in tlie Kanyev trap 
or pocket and 11,000 were taken prisoner. 
The sequel to this victory was the capture 
on 22 Feb. of Krivoi Rog after heavy 
hou8o-tf)-house figliting. 

The destruction of the Dnieper bend 
‘pocket’ at Korsnn removed a handicap 
to the development of the Russian plans, 
which were necessarily directed to cutting 
the Odessa-LwOw railway, and released a 
large force for an advjince towards the 
Bug. It was at this time that the vlo- 
torius Vatutin fell ill (he d. in April), and 
his place was tjiken by Zhukov. Zhukov’s 
dramatic intervention soon brought 
material results in a groat break-tlirough 
between Shopotovka and Taruopol on 
a lOO-m. front. Zhukov’s offensive 
threatened to force von Manstoiii back 
against tho Carpathians aud tho Ru¬ 
manian frontier. Meanwhile, farther N. 
the Russians captured fcJtaraya Russa, H. 


of Lake Ilmen (18 Feb.), and, with the 
seizure of Rogachev, Dno, and Vitebsk on 
the route to Pskov a week later, were 
threatening the Ger. lines of retreat n 
White Russia. 

The Gormans wore, however, allowed no 
respites, for the armies under Konev 
(Second, Ukrainian Front) in their turn 
resumed the offensive further S, and also 
broke through on a 100-m. front, crossing 
the Bug and taking Uman and Kris¬ 
tine vka, and heavily defeating 14 Gor. 
divs. (5-10 Mar.). Then, soon afterwards, 
forces of the Third Ukrainian Army under 
Malinovsky, having forced the Dnieper, 
stormed Kherson (13 Mar.), which con¬ 
stituted a powerful base of resistance at 
the mouth of the riv. Konev, having 
broken throngh on the Bug front, was 
now pressing without pause towards the 
Dniester valley and Bessarabia. By 
20 Mar. his troops were across the 
Dniester, having forced the riv. on a 
stretch of 30 m. aud captured the Molda¬ 
vian tn of, Soroka. The rapidity of his 
advance is'shown by the fact that, on 
reaching Ryshkanovka (Rascani), he had 
advanced 200 m. from the positions on the 
Dnieper where only 7 weeks previously 
his guns were firing on the Ger. positions 
at Kanyev. The faU of Zhmerinka and 
tho isolation of the great hedgehog strong¬ 
hold of Vimiitsa removed the danger of a 
Ger. counter-thrust against Russian units 
advancing on Mogilov-Podolski. Both 
the latter and Vinnitsa fell to the Russians 
soon afterwards. 

Meanwhile, for the past fortnight von 
Manstein had been making strenuous 
counter-attacks in the Tarnopol-Pros- 
kurov region, hoping at least to retain the 
railway between the 2 tns. Then 
suddenly Zhukov struck again on a wide 
front on sov. sectors at once, broke 
through the Ger. defences in the Tarnopol- 
Proskurov region and swept forward from 
40 to 60 m., forcing the R. Pruth and 
closing in on Kamenets-l*odolsk and 
Proskurov. 

Ploesti was the prize for which the 
Russians were driving across the rivs. of 
the Ukraine and Bessarabia. Before the 
end of Mar. Konev’s troops, having 
crossed the Dniester on a front of 110 m., 
reached tho Pruth for 60 m. of its course. 
Kamenets-Podolsk, centre of Ger. re¬ 
sistance N. of the Dniester, was stormed, 
by Zhukov’s tanks and infantry, thus 
cutting the only railway left for the retreat 
of the Germans in the Proskurov area. 
At the same time Malinovsky’s forces 
captured Nikolaiev, the Black Sen port on 
the mouth of the lower Bug—the last tn 
hold by the Gennans on the 1. b. of the riv. 
The Russians soon forced tho Pruth, and 
on the last day of Mar. Zhukov took 
Koloraea, 45 m. NW. of Cernauti. Cor- 
nauti fell the next day. Zhukov’s and 
Konev’s forc/es had now joined hands, 
and aU 3 Ukrainian armies were moving 
simultaneously. Ochakov fell in a sea 
and land attack to Malinovsky on 31 Mar. 
In close co-ordination the armies of 
Zhukov and Konev drove the enemy from 
Bukovlna and took up positions on a 
180-m. front from the Yublonica Pass in 
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tha Car^tbians to a point on the Seroth 
.50 m. nW. of Jassy. Thus the Hnssians 
had now reo<Jbed the borders of Czecho¬ 
slovakia and among: their forces was a 
strong: Caechoslovak brigade under Gen. 
fSvoboda. On 10 April Odessa fell to 
Malinovsky. On the same day Tolbuk- 
hin*s Fourth Ukrainian Army launched a 
new offensive against the Oimc'a from the 
isthmus Qf Perekop while Frernenko’s 
Independ^t Maritime Army was ad¬ 
vancing eastward froTii the Ker<’h penin¬ 
sula. The feature of this campaign for 
the retaking of the (*rimea wjis the 
rapidity with which the llusHians overran 
the peninsula. On IH April Eremenko 
captured F’eodosia on the lUack Sea 
while Tolbnkhin took Eiipatoria, and then 
Simferopol, cap. of the Crimea and main 
base of Ger. resistance covering the ways 
to the harbours on the S. shores of the 
Crimea. Tolbnkhin tlien struck straight 
through the mountains S. of Simferopol to 
the coast, and soon both liis and Ere¬ 
menko's forces were closing on Sevastopol. 
But the main object of this whirlwind 
Hiissian campaign was not so much the 
recapture of ter. as the destruction of the 
enemy divs. rashly left behind by von 
Manstoin for the ilefenct^ of the Oimea. 

Eremenko captured the port of Yalta, 
30 m. from SevastoT»ol, on 1(5 April, and 
the battle was now restricted to a struggle 
for Sevastopol and the Khersones head¬ 
land. Meanwhile the lower Dniester was 
forced at many points in the direction of 
Kishinev. Bombers of the Red Air Force 
made a heavy attack on the rjiilway junc¬ 
tion of Galatz (17 April). Allied bombers, 
based on It. airfields, were also attacking 
places in Rumania and Bulgaria. But 
it was essential to get Sevastopol and so 
free the armies of Tolbukhin and Ere¬ 
menko. By 19 April the Russians, breaking 
through precipitous rocks, reached the 
aqueduct S. of the city, thus completing 
the arc round its landward sides and 
bringing the whole city and port under 
their artillery fire. 

Fall of SevaMo'pol—German dSt^cle in 
the Crimea .—In 29 days the whole 
Oimean campaign was at an end and the 
Germans and Rnmariians drivem out of 
the peninsula. Sevastopol, which earlier 
in the war the Russians had defended for 
250 days, fell to Tolbukhin’s forces within 
a week from the moment when the 
Russians, on 6 May, began their attack on 
the Belbek lino. The Russians took the 
tn by storm after breaching the defences 
on the Sapiin Ridge. The loss of the 
Orimea and the destruction of a force of 
200,000 men was a Ger. disaster almost 
as great as that of Stalingrad. 

Hu88ia.n offensives in Finland and 
White Russia—Fall of Minsk and Vilna .— 
Wliile the Anglo-Amer. forces were in¬ 
vading Normandy in 1944 and advancing 
northwards in Italy, Stalin was preparing 
new and decisive blows against the Ger¬ 
mans on the E. F. Ho began with an 
attack on the Karelian Isthmus, Finland, 
in mid-June, to remove the persistent 
menace to the N. flank of the Russian 
front. In a week the Mannerholm Line 
was broken. Govorov soon captured 


Viipuort, where the enemy’s chief lateral 
line of railway met the coast. 

A few days later the Soviet armies 
began a great enveloping movement 
against the Ger. divs. concentrated in the 
fortified zone of Vitebsk, and on 26 June, 
after forcing the W. Dvina, they carried 
by assault the tn of Vitebsk, an important 
regional centre. This proved to be the 
opening gambit of a Russian attack on a 
massive scale which was soon destined to 
have deep repercussions. Already the 
attack extended from N. of Vitebsk to 
Zhlohin, a front of 200 m. Along this 
impressive front from tlie Karelian Isth¬ 
mus to the lTip(‘t the order of battle was: 
Ijcningrad front (Govorov): 2nd Baltic 
front (Eremenko); 1st Baltic front (Bagra¬ 
myan); 3rd White Russian front ((’her- 
niakovsky): 2nd White Russian front 
(Zakharov); and 1st White Russian front 
(Rokossovsky)—in all 6 great anny gi'onps, 
not counting tliat of Mert^tskov. Bobruisk 
was captured on 29 June by Rokossovsky. 
Rokoesovsky’sblow was a decisive one. for 
it doomed the Ger. defence at the White 
Russian cap. of Minsk. 

Minsk, the great bastion of the Ger. 
front N. (if the Pripet, was captured by 
the forces of ('herniakovsky and Rokos¬ 
sovsky on 3 July; while farther N. still 
the Unssinns had f(mght their way into 
Polotsk, pivot of the Ger. positions 
defending the Baltic, const. 

The swift Russian advance westNvard 
threatened the important railway jiinetion 
of Vilna, the loss of which would disrupt 
the Ger. Baltic and central F.s and lay 

E, Prussia open to attack by the trium- 
pha.nt Soviet armies. On 13 July Vilna 
f<5ll to the Red. Army. On the next day 
the capture of Pinsk and of Volkovysk (2 
outposts of the Ger. line covering War¬ 
saw) increased the Red Army’s thiM.iat to 
the strategic junctions of Bialystok and 
Brest Litovsk. Bctw(‘en Dvinsk and 
Vilna 2 Russian groups had now joined 
hands and 2.5 m. \V. of Vilna were march¬ 
ing on Kaunas, which, with Grodno, 
formed the other great bastion defending 
tlu-* E. border of E. Prussia. 

Marshal Konev's advance, into Poland. - - 
Fall of Pskov .—In 3 days’ fightiiig 
(16~18 July) troops of the l8t»Ukrainian 

F. led by Konev—who had assumed 
command in jdace of Zhukov—-broke 
through the Ger. defences E. of Lw6w 
on a 120-m. front and advanced .30 in. 
Further, on I 8 July Russian troops N. and 
S. of Alvins fought for the exi>nnsion of 
their bridgehead on the W. bank of the 
Niomen. Blows now fell thick and fast 
along the E. F. generally. On the 19th 
the forces of Eremenko and of Bagramyan 
broke through strong defences on a 43-m, 
front towards the Latvian border S. of 
Ostrov and, towards Dvinsk, penetrated 
5 m. inside the border. Farther S. 
Konev's forces in the advance on Lw6w 
completed the encirclement of a large 
enemy group W. of Brody. In yet 
another new offensive next day, from 
Kovel, they made a 90-m. breach in the 
Ger. defences, and in 2 days swept forward 
30 m. to the W. Bug H. The Germans 
wore now in precipitate retreat from 
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lonir cherished positioos deslprned to protect 
the roads to the Baltic, to Warsaw, and to 
Germany itself. Pskov, the stubborn 
N. barrier to the Baltic reps., was taken on 
23 July, 2 days after the fall of Ostrov. 
Its fall marked the liberation of the last 
city of the Russian Rep. from the Ger. 
invader. 22-3 July saw, indeed, the 
most remarkable advance of the war, a 
veritable Russian tidal wave on an im¬ 
mense frontage. All along it tn-strong¬ 
holds of the first importance—Dvinsk. 
Kaunas, Bialystok, Brest Litovsk, and 
Lw6w—were now in the utmost peril. In 
Estonia there was every chane^e of isolat¬ 
ing the Ger. divs. under Lindemann. 
The Gormans had been holding the line 
from Lake Peipus to Dvinsk with the 
greatest obstinacy, knowing that if they 
lost their hold on the lake their strongly- 
defended front to the N. of it would 
become useless. But now, with the loss of 
Pskov, it looked as tliough their link with 
Lake Peipus would soon be snapped, and, 
if that haT)pened, the Russians could push 
on towards Riga. 

Russians take Przemysl, Brest Litovsk, 
BiaJystok, and Kaunas .—By taking Siau- 
liai (Shavii), the key junction in Lithuania, 
the Russians cut the main link between 
the Ger. armies in Estonia and Latvia 
and East Prussia (27 July 1944). Dvinsk 
and Rezekne in Latvia and Lw6w and 
Stanislavov in Poland were occupied. 
The next day 3 more of the remaining Ger. 
strongholds fell—Przomysl, Yaroslav, and 
Brest Litovsk. Tn these days of a 
rapidly-changing front the Ger. High Com¬ 
mand was outwitted by the unorthodoxy 
of Russian strategy. The Ger. generals, 
unable to be uniformly strong all along 
the line, especially with dwindling reserves, 
left those parts of the front more thinly 
guarded wliicii might seem, from the Rus¬ 
sian standpoint, to l)e unsuitable and costly 
for large-scale ofTonsives; but it was pre¬ 
cisely at these points that the Russians 
launched their main attacks—a t Przotnysl, 
Ijublin and westward in a direct line for 
Warsaw. Impressive as were the victories 
at Dvinsk and Pskov at one end of the 
front and of 1av6w at the other, nothing 
was so spectacular as the tremendous 
Russian surge into the middle of the 
Poli^ ‘ plains. In tlie Baltic States 
Bagramyan’s advance into central Lith¬ 
uania foiled the Ger. plan to form a strong 
line on the Dvina and thereby keep open 
the road for Germany’s Baltic armies Into 
E. Prussia. Protecting Bagramyan’s right 
flank was the araiy of Eremenko, who 
captured Jelgava (Mitau), the main com¬ 
munication centre between tfie Baltic area 
and E. Prussia. Farther N. other Rus¬ 
sian forces crossed the Estonian border 
and advanced along the Pskov-Riga road 
and the Valka railway. Kaunas (Kovno) 
was stormed on 2 Aug. The Russians 
were now massing forces on the Vistula 
and Niemen for the invasion of E. I^ussia 
and, possibly, of Cracow. MeanwMe 
Rokossovsky’s troops were heading NW. 
to Warsaw. Very heavy fighting now 
threatened on the E. F. generally. For 
the prizes at stake were great: 2 trapped 
Ger. armies in the Baltic; the ‘ sacred soil ’ 


of E. Prussia; Warsaw, Cracow, and 
Silesia; and the Carpathian passes. 

The Baitte for Warsaw—Armistice with 
Finland—Russian offensives in the Baltic 
States .—The stifler Ger. resistance caused 
n check to the Russian attacks before 
Warsaw, against E. Prussia, and in the 
Baltic States. The situation in Warsaw 
itself was obscure. Relying, apparently, 
on the approach of the Russian forces, the 
patriots rose against the Gennans and 
were soon in possession of many key- 
T)oints. They were commanded by Gen. 
Thaddeus Bor-Komorowski, known as 
Gen. Bor. But at this juncture the 
Germans strongly reinforced their E. F. 
^vith a great accession of armour, and the 
attacking Russian forces received a 
severe set-back. Meanwhile, however, 
the plight of the Poles inside Warsaw was 
daily gi*owing more desperate. Allied 
airmen dropped light weapons for their 
use, but the Russians refused the use of 
air-fields E. of Warsaw to facilitate and 
increase their supplies. The Russian 
Command contended that the T’ising in 
Warsaw was premature and contrary to 
their orders: but it is more probable that 
the political conflict between the Polish 
gov. in London and the Polish liberation 
committee formed in Russia had its in¬ 
fluence on the position (see. further 
Popand). 

An armistice was arranged between 
Finland and Russia on the morning of 
4 Sept. The armistice was not actually 
signed until 19 Sept, when the Finnish 
fielegatiou reached Moscow. Under its 
ternis Finland lost both Karelia and the 
Petsamf) area—which latter was still held 
by the Germans. 

Near Warsaw, the Russians had cap¬ 
tured part of Praga after some 6 weeks of 
violent battle, Itut Warsaw as yet wa« 
far from falhng tf> the Russians, and on 
.3 Oct. the Polish underground army, 
starved and its supplies exhausted, gave 
up Ihe struggle. 

According to Gen. Bor’s disclosures in 
1948 the Soviet armies for 60 days 
passively watched the destruction of War¬ 
saw and the massacre of its I^olislt 
defenders and inhab. The prin, difficulty 
which faced the Polish Homo Army of 
Gen. Bor was that Russia bad broken off 
diplomatic relations with Poland early in 
1943, and efforts by Anthony Eden, as 
mediator, to re-establish relations in view 
of the Rod Army’s approach to the Polisi» 
frontier were unsuccessful because the 
.Soviet gov, would only discuss renewal 
with a Polish gov. ‘favourably disposed’ 
towards the Soviet Union, and Molotov’s 
reply to Eden was that neither the Polish 
gov. in London nor the Polish com- 
mander-in-chief, Gen. Sosnkowski, ful¬ 
filled that condition. On 1 Aug. the city 
rose tigainst the Germans, not only the 
date but tbe precise hr for so doing having 
been given to the Russians by Mikolaj- 
cyzk, the Polish premier, who was then in 
Moscow, and the Russian staff vras 
officially notified by the Brit. sta.ff. 
Within 3 days the greater part of the city 
had fallen into Bor’s hands. Then 
suddenly the Soviet artillery beoame 
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silent and the Soviet Air Force disappeared 
trom the skies. The Soviet radio, which 
had continually urged the Polish people to 
rise and free their cap., bec$ame suddenly 
mute. All Bor’s efforts to establish 
liaison with the Soviet High Conunand, 
either directly or through London, were 
unsncceseful. After that the rising grad¬ 
ually collapsed and in. by In. the Germans 
recovered their lost ground. Capitulation 
followed Inevitably, the Polish losses 
being more than 15,000 soldiers in addi¬ 
tion to thousands of civilian losses. 

On the so-called Leningrad F., in 
mid-Oct., the Soviet armies began a new 
offensive in the Baltic States, fix)m 70 m. 

E. of Tallinn, the Esfenian cap., to the 
outskirts of Riga, the Latvian cap., a dis¬ 
tance of 200 m. Tallinn fell to Govorov 
on 23 Sept., the Germans thus losing on 
important naval base and port in the 
Baltic. All Estonia was now in Russian 
hands except for the is. of Dago and Oesel. 
A powerful Russian attack in Lithuania 
NW. and SW. of ShavJi broke through the 
strongly-fortified enemy defences, and in 
4 days’ fighting the Russians advanced in 
epoctacular manner up to a distance of 
02 m., widening the breach in the Ger. 

F. to 175 m. 

New Ifnssian attack a in Rumania — 
Armistice xirith Rumania.—First attack on 
East Prussia.—Russian invasion of Hun- 
gary. — Rxidapcst encircled. —Russian 
troops under Malinovsky and Tolhukhin 
launched new offensives in Rumania late 
in Aug. with a view to the capture of the 
all-important Ploostl oil fields and the 
elimination of both Rumania and Bulgaria 
from the war. On 23 Aug. Rumania 
sought an armistice which, with the 
approval of Great Britain and the XJ.S.A., 
was granted by the Soviet Union. It now 
remained for the Russian gens, to expel 
the Germans and their satellite troops. 
Ploosti fell on 30 Aug. after a remarkably 
rapid advance by Malinovsky’s troops, 
while a few hrs previously the port of 
Constanza was captmed by Tolbukliin. 
On 31 Aug. the Russians entended Bucha¬ 
rest. Advancing up the Danube valley 
parallel Mith the Bulgarian frontier, the 
Hussians readied that frontier between 
Giurgiu and the Block Sea. It w^as plain 
that Russia would tolerate no further 
Bulgarian aid to Germany. Bulgaria’s 
attitude throughout had been treacherous 
and eouivocal. Slie had long since 
declared war on Britain and the U.S.A. 
but had pretended to be neutral towards 
Russia wiiile giving the Germans every 
kind of aid short of sending combatant 
troops against her. Meanwhile effective 
co-operation had been estab. between the 
Red Army’s tanks advancing up the 
Danube and the partisan forces of the 
Yugoslav National Army of Liberation 
under Tito. S. of the Iron Gate Brit, and 
Amer. land, sea, and air forces, too, wore 
oo-operating with Tito’s army to destroy 
Ger. escape routes. The other great wave 
of the Russian advance beating upon the 
barrier of the E. Carpathians had pene¬ 
trated from the N. Into Transylvania. 
Other columns crossed the Transylvanian i 
Alps fmd closed in on Cluj the cap., which 


had a mixed Ger.-Hungarion garria^ con* 
trolling communications. From W. Ru¬ 
mania strong liusslan forces under 
Malinovsky were now thrusting Into 
Hungary itself and, by early Oct., were 
within 100 m. of Budapest. Thus the 
mt. ramparts guarding central Europe had 
been largely overcome and the Red Army 
had penetrated deep Into the Himgarian 
plain. Russia’s chief concern about Bul¬ 
garia wtis to cover tho flank of the Rod 
Army during its advance towards Yugo¬ 
slavia and Hmigary, and therefore war 
was declared on Bulgarin, which country 
promptly replied by vainly seeking on 
armistice. But the next day (9 Sept.) 
Russian troops crossed the Rumanian- 
Bulgarinn frontier and occupied Rust- 
chnk, Silistria, and the Black Sea port of 
Varna. Then at length Bulgaria declared 
war on Germany and acicepted Tolbukhin’s 
demands that Ger. soldiers in Bulgaria be 
lianded over as prisoners together with all 
Ger. ships in Bulgarian ports. These 
developments loft the Red Anny forces 
tree to continue their advance through N. 
Transylvania, for although Rumania was 
out of the war the Germans wore by no 
means out of Rmnania. There was now 
in progress a double Russian offensive in 
Yugoslavia, S. and N. of Petrovgrad, in 
co-ordination with Tito’s operations, 
which angured well for the early liberation 
of Belgrade (5 Oct.). f)n the same day 
Brit, and other allied foices landed on the 
Gk mainland and captured Patras and, 
soon after, Corinth. 

Late in Oct. 1944 Cheniiakovsky broke 
througli long-prepared defences into K. 
Prussia for some 20 m. on an 85-m. F., 
Ms offensive extending many rn. N. and S. 
of the Kaunas-lusterbui’g-Kdnigsberg 
railway. But tliereafter the offensive was 
stopped by repeated Ger. counter-attacks, 
made regardless of lieavy casualties. 
Meanwhile, at tlie end of Oct. 3 groups of 
Russian armies wore advancing in the 
general direction of Budapest. Cluj, the 
cap. of Transylvania, was taken by 
Maiinovsky on 11 Oct. Towards the last 
days of Nov. Tolbukhin’s army crossed 
the Danube N. of the Drava and broke 
through on the W. bank of tlie Danube on 
a 90-m. F. to a depth of 25 m. After 
this followed a month of very obstinate 
resistance to the Russian invasion of 
Hungary, but, at the beginning of Doc., 
the Russians pierced the Ger. line In S. 
Hungary guarding tho way to Lake 
Balaton and the road up the W’. side of 
the Danube to Budapest. This drive by 
Tolbukhin from the S. was co-ordinated 
with the other drives on Budapest from 
the E. and NE. Tolbukhin was now 
advancing northward up the Danube 
valley. Meanwhile Malinovsky hod 
gained control of the SE. shoi*e8 of Lake 
Balaton. It was a considerable achieve¬ 
ment to cross the Danube (wliich at this 
point is a m. wide) by means of pontoon 
bridges brought up under cover of dark¬ 
ness almost entirely by hand. By 
Christmas the main forces of the combined 
armies of the 2 Russian marshals were 
investing Budapest, their advanced ele¬ 
ments entering the outsldrts from the W. 
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and NW. But stUl the city did not 
fall. 

German occupaiim of Ore-ejce ended .— 
Civil Wmr in Oreeoe. —In Greece rival 
resistance OTOups were flghtinpr one an¬ 
other in the winter of 1943-4. The 
resistance grroups were persuaded to cease 
fltrhting in Feb. 1944, and in Sept, all 
placed themselves under the orders of 
Gen. Scobie, who had been nominated 
G.O.C. in Greece. The Germans evac¬ 
uated Greece in Sept., their position being 
hopeless in face of the Russian advance in 
the Balkans; and when Brit, and Gk 
regular forces landed early in Oct. they 
encountered only rearguards. Fighting 
soon broke out again between pro- 
Communist and anti-Communist Gk 
resistance groups, in which Brit, troops 
became Involved, being for a time hard- 
pressed. But as the days passed Brit, 
reinforcements airived from the It. front. 
Street by street Athens was cleared of 
Communist rebels. {See further Greece 
— History.) 

Stalin launches his aeneral offensive in 
South Poland^ Unper Silesia, and East 
Prussia. —By mid-Jan. Stalin was satis¬ 
fied that ho could maintain the momentum 
of an offensive which should have as its 
immediate oblectives the capture of 
Industrial Silesia and the over-running of 
all W. Poland and E. Prussia, and also the 
invasion of Brandenburg and Pomerania, 
with remoter oblectives in Stettin and 
Berlin, and the destruction of the whole 
Wohrmacht. The defeat of von Hund- 
stedt by Montgoniery and Bradley in the 
W. prevented the 6th Armoured Div. from 
being turned E. Cor the defence of the E. 
F., while the diversion of the floating Gor. 
armoured reserves to Budapest and 
Latvia, instead of menacing the S. and N. 
flanks of the projected Russian offensive, 
merely resulted in a fatal dissipation of 
Ger. reserves and in the locking-up of their 
armies of E. Ih’ussia and the Baltic, while 
effecting nothing in the attempted relief 
of Budapest. At the start of the Ru8.sian 
offensive, the Germans disposed about 150 
dlvs., of which no fewer than 50 were in the 
Baltic States and on the Danube. The 
Russians in the first 2 or 3 weeks of their 
amazing attack advanced at twice the 
rate of their advance in the summer, or a 
total average distance of over 200 rn., and 
in that short space of time they had over¬ 
run a large part of Upper Silesia, swept 
through the whole of W. Poland, and 
isolated E. Prussia. The great offensive 
was opened by Marshal Konev’s 1st 
Ukrainian front from the Sandomierz- 
Baranov bridgehead on the Upper 
Vistula—a bridgehead he had held since 
Aug. The Ger. prepared positions were 
so completely overwhelmed that in 2 days 
the Russians broke through to a depth of 
26 m. Before Konev’s army now lay the 
open plain of S. Poland, terrain woU- 
suited to the movement of armoured and 
mechanised forces. Beyond this plain 
lay the road to the Ger. border. 

On 14 Jan. Zhukov’s 1st White 
Russian army assumed the offensive on 
2 fronts on the W. bank of the Vistula S. 
of Warsaw from the Pulawy-Warka 


sector with massive artiBery support, aihd 
soon broke through the enemy’s powerful 
deeply-staggered defences. In 3 days the 
2 fronts linked up and advanced 37 m., 
having extended the breach in the Ger. 
lines over a front of 74 m. while over¬ 
running the strongly-fortified Gor. defence 
points of Warka, Grojec, Solec, Zwolen, 
and Jedlinsk, and occupying more than 
1300 other tns and vils. Soon afterwards 
Zhukov’s troops carried by storm the 
important industrial and communication 
centre of liadom, 60 m. S. of Warsaw, and 
a strong bastion in the enemy’s defence 
system. This immensely powerful blow 
was skilfully co-ordinated with Konev’s 
attacks to the S., so that the 2 most 
formidable Russian army groups were 
now striking W. along a massive F. of 
120 m. on the shortest road into Germany. 
Almost simultaneously with the opening 
of Zhukov’s attack, Rokoasovsky began 
an attack NW. of Warsaw, carrying by 
storm the bastion of l^rzasnysz and the tn 
and fortress of Modlin. 

Warsaw fell at this time to Zhukov, and 
the road to Lodz lay open to the Russians. 
Meanwhile Konev had taken Plotrkow, an 
important stronghold in the direction of 
Lodz. Two days later Konev, advancing 
W. of (Czestochowa, broke through 
strongly-fortified defences on the SE. 
border of Germany and advanced into 
Ger. Silesia on a 60-m. front, capturing 
Kreuzburg, Rosenberg, Guttentog, Lands- 
berg, and Pitsohen—all powerful strong- 
points in tlie defences covering tiie roads to 
Breslau. At this date yet another offen¬ 
sive v'as ill j)rogress, this being the advance 
of the ,3rn White Russian front under 
the .Tewish gon., (Cherniakovsky, who 
carried by assault Tilsit, the largest tn in 
the N. frontier zone of K. Prussia, and 
Gumbinnen, the important junction and 
stronghold in tlie enemy’s defences in the 
Kbnigsberg direction. Rokossovslcy, co¬ 
operating with this army, had now 
crossed the E. Prussian border in the S., 
and captured Taunonberg. 

By 20 Jan. Zhukov’s group of armies, 
which included the greatest accumulation 
of armour over seen on the E. F., had 
passed moivi than 100 m. from Warsaw 
and stood over half-way to Poznan, the 
last of the historic cities of Poland stlU 
held by the enemy. Powerful blows by 
tanks and infantry overwhelmed the 
garrisons on tlio way to Torun (Thom) 
and Bydgoszcz (Bromberg), tns of Posen 
prov. Lodz fell at the same time, and so 
swift was Zhukov’s advance that the city 
was taken intiic.t with all its great textile 
factories. Cracow, too, which fell to 
Konev at this time (22-3 Jan.), also 
escaped Ger. demolition. Large gains of 
ter. were made on 22 Jan. by the Russians 
in their double advance into E. TTussia 
from the S. and E. By the capture of 
Allensteln (Olsztyn) Rokossovsky had 
reached the heart of the prov. while 
Cheraiakovsky, advancing from the E., 
captured Insterburg. By the capture of 
Alienstein the Russians cut the main 
railway from Berlin to the Baltic States. 
At the same time the Russians also took 
Osterode, 22 m. SW. of Alienstein, and 
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Deutsch Kylaii, powerful Oer. etrouKholds. 
Yet a Sth Russian army irroup, that under 
G«u. was now advnnciuf? along 

th0 N» slopes of the Carpathians and 
Ti?^a Mts in Slovakia, witli the intention 
of secstring the Carpathian passes and 
rc'fvchltig the 3C. approaches of the 
.Moravian gap along tlio N. slopes of the 
lleskide. 

Konev reached the Oder on 2:i Jan. on 
a tO*Tti. front in the area of lireslnu. On 
tJie wmie day Zhukov captim^d Bydgoszoe 
by a combined frontal and encir<‘,ling 
move. Large Cer. forces liad, taken up 
positions to cballenge the’ R,us.sian 
advance SE. of Poznan, luit Zhukov by- 
iwissed them, leaving them to be forced 
int(j the salient between bis and Konev’s 
fronts. Nothing could stay the Russian 
ofl'ensive. On the 24th Konev seized 
Op])eln. the cap. of Upper Hilesia. and 
advanced to Avitldn 5 rn. of Breslau on the 
SE. iSiniiiltaneously other forces of 
Konev eut the railway fi-om Breslau to 
the N. hy taking Rfiwiez and Trachenberg. 
Gradually it was being revealed that the 
Red .£\nMy’K triumphs uere due not so 
mueli to superiority in iinmberK or to the 
Ger. Vilunder in reducing their armour to a 
daugerously hnv level as to the' advantage 
the Russians enjoyed in liaving a better 
equipped and swifter moving fighting 
foive, eommancled by gens, of greater 
ability than the Wehrmaclit. On front 
after front tlie Germans were out- 
genera lied, out-nianopuvrcd, and out¬ 
fought. 

liokofisovsky rexiehc^ the Gulf of Vavzig. 
—Zhukov iuradf'^ Powermvia avd Brnu- 
drnhurp .— Fall of Budapest, J Jan zip, and 
Kimipsberp. —In a few sectors Ger. n.i- 
sistanee stiffened, notnhly in the region 
S. of ElbiiJg and to the E. of Kbnigsberg: 
but the Ger. divs. w'^ere lighting separately 
viithoiit plan; while in some resistance 
was stubborn, in others submission was 
]»rompt. On 20 Jan. Roko.ssovsky’s 
forces captured the IG. Prussian tns of 
Marienburg and Muhlbaustm and reached 
the Gulf of Danzig, thus cutting off the 
E. Prussian ganison from central Ger 
many. At the same time the other 
invading army, under Cbcniiakovsky, 
seized AllcTiburg, Ta piau, Lbtzeii—strong¬ 
holds in tlie Ger. defeuc;e zone constructed 
c)ver a long period and covering the 
upT)roacbes to the central dists. of the 
prov. Ill the Breslau area on the same 
day the Red Army crossed the Oder at 
scv. places, while Zhukov’s aniioured 
forces were; now only 100 in. from Berlin. 
This stupendous offensive had thus carried 
th(^ Red Army in some places more than 
2.00 m. from tlieir starting points on 
12 Jan. There was no hope of a idarined 
witlidraw’al by the Geimaiis; yet they bad 
l>oen well aware that the offensive was 
coining, and, for sev. months, they had 
strengthened the fortifications along the 
entire Vistula line and all over E. Prussia. 

Zhukov’s forces broke into Ger. 
Pomerania on 29 Jan., while Chemia- 
kovsky advanced to wdthin 2 m. of 
Kbnigsberg. One consequence of the 
smashing of the stronghold of E. I^ussin. 
was the fall of Mcmel, the garrison of 


w'hich w'as being supphed along the 
Kurland Spit. The linking up of Rokos- 
sovsky's forces and those of Zhukov in the 
Bydgoszoe area led to an immediate im- 
provemcuit in their positions in relation 
to the Danzig-Berlin railway. Zhukov’s 
troops on the banks of the Obra. in the 
|)rov. of Poznan, decisively cracked the 
Obra defence line, forced the riv. and then 
advanced rapidly along the Netze valley 
and across Brandenburg. They burst 
tliroiigli the Netze-Draga lines on 31 Jan., 
canning the Red Army aiToss the Danzig- 
Berlin autobahn and the main railways 
connecting the 2 cities. 1 )es])ite ferocious 
Ger. resistance in Pomerania, the main 
Russian foret's bit deeply into the fortified 
zone extending from Hchniedemiihl along 
the R. Netze to Krenz. frost aiding the 
ofl'ensive. Zhukov’s central army gi’oup, 
striking along the shorU^st route to Berlin, 
w'as noAv about 30 m. deep into E. Bran¬ 
denburg and 24 m. from the Oder, the last 
great water-barrier before tlie Reich cap. 
Torun on the Vistula and an important 
rail junction linking Berlin, Insterburg. 
'W arsaw, and Danzig, w’hieh had been sur¬ 
rounded for some time, was taken by 
Rokossovsky on 1 Feb. On the sumo 
date Schneidemtlhi (90 m. E. of Stettin) 
was encircled. By establishing them¬ 
selves at Heidekrug on the Frisches HafT 
the Russians liad now’ completed the 
envelo])ment of Kbnigsberg from the N. 

Zhukov was now’ taking the risk of 
developing a straight break through the 
centre and on 1 Fob. he (!ame down from 
Landsberg to within artillery range of 
Kiistrin, the fortress city at the con¬ 
fluence of the Wasta and the Oder, while 
a iiarallel column moving from Schwiebns 
mode for Reppen, the lost raihvay station 
before Frankfurt, On the same day the 
first big mass of Ger. reserves comprising 
also V’olksiurm (Home Guard) was hurled 
across the path of Zhuliov; but the 
Germans were beaten out of the field in 
tank actions. Over the entire area E. of a 
line drawn H. of Stettin along the Oder 
bank Ger. supply channels were now in 
great confusion. They wawe crammed 
w'ith refugees, columns of ai-my transports, 
and masses of troops wdiose orders for 
battle wt^re sometimes changed in a few 
lirs as new road and railway junctions fell. 
Meanw’hile Berlin w’^as preparing itself for 
rim defence and a system of trenches was 
eing dug aroimd the cap. and strong- 
points prepared in the outskirts. A rapid 
thaw^ at tlie beginning of P’eb. impeded 
Zhukov’s attempts to force the passage of 
the Oder, though by capturing Sonnen- 
burg he was only 5 m. E. of Kiistrin. But 
Konev crossed the Oder SE. of Breslau 
and in 3 days’ fighting extended his bridge¬ 
head along a 50-m. front while advanoing 
12 m. 

By the capture on 11 Feb. of Liegnitz, 
one of the largest tns in Silesia, Steinau, 
Luben and other tns, the Russians cut 
the Breslau-Berlin railway, besides almost 
surrounding Breslau. This advance of 
nearly 40 m. carried Konev’s armies across 
the Oder in great strength, besides 
widening their breach to 100 m. At the 
same time troops under Rokossovsky 
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captured Elbiuff, the eecoud city of K. 
Prussia: while Chernlakovsky’s forces 
took Preusslsch Eyiau besides breaking 
up the strong Ger. defence zone based on 
tiiat tn and on Kreutzburg and Landsberg. 
Meanwhile on 12 Feb. Petrov, advancing 
over the broken and forest-covered 
country of the Cari;>athians, stormed the 
tn of Bielsko, an important bastion in the 
Ger. defences covering the approaches to 
Moravska-Ostrava, the N. entrance to the 
famous Morava Gap. llunzlau on the 
Bober fell to Konev on the same date, 
thus taking his forces to within 75 m. of 
Dresden. 


basin. The same day Zhukov’s tooopa 
stormed the long-encircled tn and fortn^ 
of Schneidemtihl, a powerful support- 
point in the Ger. defences in K. Pomerania. 

Russian infantry was moving up to 
force to the fortified water barrier of the 
Noisse protecting Saxony and S. Branden¬ 
burg, while armom^d units had reached 
the r. b. of the riv. The Germans 
laimched strong counter-attacks between 
Landsberg and Stargard against Zhukov's 
armies in Pomerania, but suffered heavy 
losses. The purpose of these attacks was 
to try to halt the Red Army’s converging 
movement towards Stettin and the Baltic. 



Soviet WeekLu 
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Budapest fell at last on 13 Feb. after 
f> weeks of the most bitter fighting. The 
fall of the great city was the culmination 
of a campaign of wliich the strategic value 
was obvious. The vtist turning move¬ 
ment which brought the Red Army 
tlirough Rumania and up tlie Danube 
valley created a situation in wliich the 
Russians were able to sweep across Poland 
with decdsivo superiority in armour; for 
there came inevitably a moment when 
Malinovsky seemed to bo on the point of 
an advamie through the Morava gap and 
it was then that the (Jennaiis felt com¬ 
pelled to transfer a tank army from S. 
i^iland to Budapest. In fact tlie Red 
Army’s strategists had given the Germans 
no option, and to describe the Ger. 
decision as mistaken is to wdtlihold from 
the Russian strategists the credit due to 
their enterprise. 

Having now shattered the Ger. line of 
defence on the Bober, Konev’s forces on 
14 Feb. captured sev. more Siloslau tns. 
Including Neusalz, 75 m. down the Oder 
from Berlin. Konev’s armies now held 
150 m. of the upper Silesian industrial 

E.E. 4—u 


Cherniakovsky’s troops were advancing 
along the Bydgoszoc. road to Danzig. On 
the same day (18 Fob.), however, Oher- 
niakovsky was killed. The outline of 
Zhukov’s great salient in the centre of the 
E. F. remained more or loss unchanged 
for some weeks. Meanwhile the main 
Russian effort was directed towards 
Stettin, Danzig, and the Baltic coast 
geneially, in face of bitter Ger. resistance. 

On 4 Mar. Russian forces, in a spec¬ 
tacular advance of over 60 m., reached 
the Baltic at 2 places in Pomerania. 
Zhukov's troops i*eached the area of ICol- 
borg, while 30 m. to the NE. Rokossov- 
sky’s men reached the coast from Kdslin, 
thereby cutting the Stettln-Danzig road 
and railway and threatening to isolate 
both Danzig and the Polish port of Gdynia 
from the rest of Germany. Next day the 
main weight of Zhukov’s armies, having 
turned westwards towards the lower Odor, 
captured Stargard, together with Naugard 
and Polzin, ail powerful strongholds and 
centres of communication in the dii'eotion 
of Stettin. After very stubborn fighting 
the strongly-defended tn of Kiistrin on the 
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S. bank of tbe Oder fell to Zhtikov. This 
was the pHn, Gk»r. stronsnpoint crampinsr 
tbe Red Army's commimioations (11 
Mar.). Russian forces adYancing across 
the Polish corridor from Pomerania 
reached Danzii? Bay and captured Tczow 
and Neustadt, outposts of Danzig. 
Fighting their way along the Frisches Haff 
to Helde-Waldburg the Russians, on 
15 Mar., split the Ger. E. Prussian army 
group In two. 

The main weight of the Russian offen¬ 
sive was now directed to the flanks of the 
E. F., the Immediate objectives on the 
N. flank being the Baltic ports of Gdynia 
and Danzig and the city and fortress of 
Kdnigsbei^; on the S., Bratislava and 
Vienna. On the 27 th Rokossovsky’s 
troops occupied a dozen suburbs of 
Danzig and broke into the centre of the 
city, besides breaking into the tn of 
Gdynia. The latter was carried by 
assault on the next day, thus giving the 
Russians an important naval base and 
large port on the Baltic. At the end of 
the month the Russians completed the 
oa^ure of Danzig. 

Vassilievski’s troops completed the 
capture of the heavily-fortified city and 
fortress of Kdnigsberg on 9 April. Thus 
went the most important stronghold in 
the Ger. defences of E. Prussia. Its 
capture by the Russians meant that, with 
the exception of small Ger. groups, the 
Baltic shore was now entirely cleared, 
from the Ger. pocket in Courland to the 
mouth of the Oder opposite Stettin. 

Capture of Bratislava and Vienna. — T7ie 
Battle for Berlin.—Capture of Stettin and 
Moravska Ostrava. —In the S. the Ger¬ 
mans had staged a tremendous effort to 
win back ground E. of Lake Balaton, in 
the vain hope of re-taking Budapest or, at 
least, safeguarding Vienna, with the view, 
possibly^ of building up an ‘impregnable’ 
fortress in the S. of Europe from Munich to 
Hungary and southward to the It. Alps. 
But, on 18 Mar., the Russians had struck 
back in the direction of the Bratislava 
Gap and Vienna, In a week Tolbukhiii’s 
forces were only 30 m. from the Austrian 
border, as well as driving along the N. 
shores of Lake Balaton on the way to 
Slovenia, Tolbukhln crossed the Aus¬ 
trian frontier 60 m. S. of Vienna on 30 
Mot., while Malinovsky forced the rivs. 
Hron and Nitra and took a number of 
strongholds in the defences in front of 
Bratislava. Wiener Neustadt, railway 
Ruction and engineering tn 22 m. S. of 
Vienna, was occupied by Tolbukhin on 
3 April, together with Eisenstadt, cap. of 
Buigenland. Bratislava, cap. of Slovakia, 
was carried by assault by Malinovsky's 
troops on 4 April and its elimination left 
him free to advance on Vienna from the 
B. while Tolbukhin was coming up from 
the S. 

By 5 April thb Russians were at the 

S .tes of Vienna and had cut the Vienno- 
nz highway. Very soon Vienna was 
almost encircled, for Malinovsky was 
swiftly advancing along the N. bank of 
the Danube. On the night of the 6th 
Tolbukhin’s forces fought their way into 
Vienna after the city had been under shell¬ 


fire for sev. hrs. Tolbukhin's troops, in 
co-operation with Malinovsky’s, after 
stubborn fighting in a bullt-^ area W. of 
the Danube, captured all Vienna. The 
Red Army’s tactics saved most of Vienna’s 
celebrated buildings from serious harm. 
But after the Russians had liberated the 
city Ger. thermite shells set many famous 
buildings ablaze. Exploiting their cap¬ 
ture of Vienna, Tolbukhin’s forces 
rapidly advanced up the Danube valley, 
while Malinovsky pushed on between the 
Morava and the Vienna-Bmo highway, 
the Gennans being hustled back across 
Lower Austria towards Moravia. 

Ger. forces in E. Prussia were now 
(18 April) confined to a 6-m. peninsula 
enclosing the Frisches Raff and to small 
parts of the cape between Fischhausen 
and Kbnigsberg, both areas being packed 
with men and equipment including what 
had been evacuated from Danzig and 
Gdynia. 

The Battle for Berlin. —Zhukov began 
the battle for Berlin. The building up of 
the striking-force had been in preparation 
for 2 months; but it was not xmtil 
Himmler’s Pomeranian group of armies 
had been destroyed, and Danzig captured, 
that his plans reached their maturity. 
Reconnaissance activity between 15-17 
April increased on the 18th to full-scale 
battle for the estab. of bridgeheads over 
the Odor and Nelsse. Muskau and Weiss- 
wasser, 80 m. SE. of Berlin, were captured 
by Konev. By the 20th the Red Army 
was ranged in an arc about 26 m. from 
Berlin. Two days later Zhukov’s and 
Konev’s troops had captured many 
suburbs of Berlin in advances from sev. 
directions. From ENE. and N. the 
armies of Zhukov, and from the S. those of 
Konev, were inexorably closing all round 
the doomed Reich cap. During the 22nd 
over a dozen suburbs were taken. 
Zhukov had brought a huge force of ar¬ 
mour, accompanied by veteran assault 
troops who liad fought at Stalingrad. 
These were now moving on the E. and NE. 
periphery of Berlin and in the teeth of 
fanatically defmerate resistance were 
challenging the Ger. artillery. ‘Stormovik’ 
dive-bombers, operating by day and night, 
were sweeping the Ger. hues from low 
altitudes and thwarting counter-attacks. 
The city’s military defence was placed 
imder the command of Lieut.-Gen. 
Ileymann, though later it was asserted 
that Hitler was directing the defence in 

S erson. Zhukov’s forces, after passing tr> 
iie offensive from their bridgeheads on 
the W. bank of the Oder, broke througli 
strongly fortified and deeply staggered 
Ger. defences covering Berlin from the E. 
and in less than a week had advanced 
from 40 to 62 m. During this time they 
captured the tns of Frankfurt, WandUtz, 
Oranienburg, Birkenwerder, Pankow\ 
FriedrichsMde, Karlshorst, Kbpenlck, 
Genningsdorf—all at distances ranging 
from 16 to 4 m. from the centre. Konev 
had broken into the city from the S. also 
through deeply echeloned defences, on the 
Neisse, and had advanced from 50 to 96 m., 
occupying the important tn of Cottbus and 
also Llibon, Zossen, Luckenwaldo, Teltow' 
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and others. At th^ Sathe time in the 
direction of Dresden other forces of 
Marshal Konev had reached the Elbe. 

When, on 25 April, the armies of 
Zihukov and Konev joined hands, NW. of 
Potsdam, Berlin was surrounded and all 
I'oads leadlnj? westward from the cap. 
were cut. The Red Army was now strik¬ 
ing relentlessly towards the centre of 
Berlin from N., E., and S. The flarhting 
was bitter in the extreme, each side em- 
ployinpr a jrreat amount of artillery, 
probably grreater than was ever gathered 
together in any battle for a city. The 
Germans were using all types of artillery 
for street fighting and the Luftwaffe was 
now chiefly in battles over the city in and 
around the huge column of smoko that 
was rising from its heart. On 27 April 
tlie Russians took the suburbs of Spandau, 
Potsdam, and Rathenau and, in the cap. 
itself, the industrial dist. of Neukdiln, 
besides the vital airport of Tempolhof. 
Under the terrific concentration of fire 
what remained of Berlin after the allied 
air raids now suffered tremendous 
damage. Familiar architectural features 
were fast disappearing in piles of rubble 
through whicli the Russians cleared 
narrow linos for their Infantry. At the 
end of the 8th day (29 April) of the battle 
in the strecds of the cap. the Red Army 
had ringed the inner area and hacked its 
way tiirough almost to the edge of the 
Tiergartcn. On 30 April Zhukov’s troops 
hoisted the banner of victory on the 
lieichstag building. Berlin had become a 
city of cellar- or cave-dwellers. In the 
centre fanatics continued their futile 
rc'aistanco—remnants of the Ninth Army, 
members of the Schutzstaffel, Hitler’s 
personal guards—sev. divs. strong and 
lacking nothing in ammunition and 
weapons. On 1 May the Red Army, 
hoping to be able to celebrate the day 
Avith the full capture of Berlin, turned 
every gun niid moi’tar they could muster 
on to the small area into which the 
(jicrmans had now been compressed. The 
important dists. of Charlotteuburg and 
Schoenoborg were cleared the smuo day. 
In the midst of this conflict it was an¬ 
nounced oil the Ger. wireless that Hitler 
bud fallen at his post in the Reich chan¬ 
cellery ‘ fighting to his last breath against 
Bolshevism’ (1 May) and also that Adm. 
Uonitz (q.v.) was Ids successor. It was 
at this very moment that Himmler (q.v.) 
Imd offered immediate unconditional sur- 
ronder to America and Britain. Donitz, 
however, said that he would continue the 
struggle ‘to save the German people from 
destruction by the Bolsheviks. ’ 

Meanwliilo other Russian armies were 
continuing their rniud advance westward. 
NW. of Dresden Konev’s forces crossed 
the Elbe on 25 April and, the same day. 
Vassilievskl’s troops at lost captured 
PUlau, largo port and naval base on the 
Baltic, Next day Rokossovsky, after 
new crossings of the Odor, captured 
Stettin, the Pomerlan cop., together with 
many other smaller tns. Prenzlau, 30 m. 
SW. of Stettin, fell to Rokossovsky the 
following day. 

It had for some time been obvious that 


the W. and Russian Allies would soon 
meet in Germany. The actual loinlRg 
hands took place on 27 April on the Elbe 
in the area of Torgau, NE. of Leipzig, and 
the slgnifloance of the junction was that 
Germany had now been cut in two. In 
the 4 months since the opening in .Tan. of 
the final Russian offensive tlie Germans 
lost on the E. F. more than 800,000 
otticers and men prisoners and about 
1,000,000 killed. 

lierlin Surrendered,—Fall of Pilgen and 
Surrender of Breslau and Dresden, —Ger¬ 
man CapUtUation on the Kastern Front ,— 
Liberation, of Prague. —^The garrison of 
Berlin surrendered on 2 May. Over 
100,000 prisoners were taken on that and 
the next day. Destruction of the en¬ 
circled Ger. groups SE. of the city was 
completed the same day. Hitier, it was 
stated by the Gormans, had fallen among 
the defenders, thougli later evidence 
suggested that he had committed suicide. 
The battles for Berlin had lasted for 14 
days and the capture of the city, syn¬ 
chronising with the vast sufTcnders to 
Field-Marshals Alexander and Mont¬ 
gomery (see Italian Front; Western 
Front), heralded the virtual end of the 
Avar Iti Europe. 

But there still remained a number of 
pockets of resistance, including the 
‘Bohemian fortress.* Gen. Ei*omonko, 
advancing along the E. approaches, took 
the strong bastion of Tesciien on 3 May. 
As late as 6 May the Germans wore still 
putting up stiff resistance in Moravia to 
tlie Russian forces of Gen. Eremenko and 
Marshal Malinovsky. The general ad¬ 
vance towards the important tn and 
bastion of Olomouc, however, was in full 
SAAing, In the N., Rokossovsky took the 
is. of Rdgon. Elsewhere on the E. F. the 
operations Avere marked by the Ger* 
Army’s desperate attempts to disengage 
in their eagerness to surrender to the 
Brit, and Amer. forces. Allied divs. vi^ere 
fast approaching Prague, Gen. I'atton 
approaching from the SW. near Pilseut 
and the Russians from the K., but over a 
hundred miles aw^ay. Patton’s tanka 
entered Pilsen on 6 May. There was a 
citizenvs’ revolt in Prague, and tJie Czech 
National (committee issued broadcast 
appeals for speedy allied help against 
some 300 tanks which tlie Germans were 
believed to have at their command. 
Breslau surrendered to Konev on 7 May. 
Tlie city had sustained a siege of H2 days. 
Dresden fell on the following day, being 
the last tn of any major Importance then 
still held by Ger. forces. On the same 
day Eremenko cuiptured Olomouc on the 
Morava. But apart from lighting in a 
few isolated little pockets, notably in 
Czechoslovakia, where l^atton’s forces 
were marching to join up A\itb the 
Russians, the end had come on the E. as 
on the W. Front. The end of Ger. 
resistance came on 9 May with the final 
act of surrender to the Allies. (See 
Western Front in Second World 
War.) This was a repetition of Gen. 
Jodi’s surrender at Rheims to Gen. Eisen¬ 
hower on 7 May, but was now made to all 
the Allies, including Russia. This act of. 
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eurrender was signed in Berlin by Field- 
Marshal Keitel, Adm. Friedebnrg, and Air 
Col. GeUf ^lunpf, and it was an uncondi¬ 
tional lEniCi^der of all Ger. armed forces 
on land, at sea, and in the air to the 
Supreme Commander, Allied Expedition¬ 
ary Force, rcmresented by Air Chief Mar¬ 
shal Tedder, Deputy Supreme Commander 
of that force, and simultaneously to the 
Supreme High Command of the Red 
Army, I’epresented by Marshal Zhukov. 
Gen. Spaatz of the U.S. Air Forces and 
Gen. de Lattre de Tassigny of the Fr. 
First Army signed as witnesses. 

Russian tanks under Gens. Rybalko and 
Lelushonko turned from Berlin in a swift 
rush southward on 3 May. They crossed 
the Dresden-Ijeipzig highway W. of the 
Elbe, and broke into Bohemia in an 
operation of groat audacity, the tanks 
entering Prague from the NW. in less 
than 6 days from their start, a distance of 
150 m, Konev anlved in the city on 
11 May. Patton was prevented from 
entering Prague in order to allow the 
Russians tlie credit for liberation. But 
he could have entered 3 days before the 
Russians, and saved many Czech lives, 
apart from retaining Czechoslovakia with¬ 
in the W. sphei'e of influence. 

In fighting on tlio scale of that which 
took place on the E. F., 1941—5, casualties 
on both sides were bound to be enormous. 
Accurate casualty figures have never been 
agreed, but the military dead alone on 
each side ran into sev. million. The cam¬ 
paign was remarkable for the immens(3 
destnaction wreaked upon the civilian 
pop. Some authorities have estimated 
that between 7 and 10 million Russian 
civilians d. during the campaign, and the 
material destruction was also vast. The 
Ger. occupation of Russian ter. occasioned 
some of the worst atrocities of the war; 
but it Is also true that Russian troops 
committed excesses when they occupied 
not merely Germany but even areas 
basically friendly to them. Ten years 
after the war ended the Russians were 
still holding sev. thousand Ger. prisoners, 
though repatriation of some 9000 Ger¬ 
mans, allegedly hold for war cidmos, was 
begun after Adenauer’s visit to Moscow 
In 1955. 

The final and overwhelming Russian 
victory was fundamentally determined by 
numerical superiority in both men and 
equipment. To this must be added the 
strategic.al skill of Russian generals such 
as Zhukov, Konev, and Cherniakovsky, 
the enthusiasm and self-sacrifice of the 
masses.both behind the front line and 
behind the enemy lines, and the co¬ 
operation of Russia’s allies, both in sending 
direct materiJil help, and in diverting a 
vital part of Germany’s military stren^h 
away from the E. F. by their own 
offensives in the W. 

The destruction of the Ger. armies on 
the E. F. was total: the retreat of autumn 
1944 had become a rout by 1945. But 
the earlier stages of the campaign had 
been marked by some brilliant Ger. 
etratogical successes, and until the end of 
1944 the Gormans fought with determina¬ 
tion and bravery. Sev. of their worst 


defeats prior to 1945 were the result of tlie 
military command being overridden by 
orders from Hitler based on purely 
propaganda considerations. 

After the war it was obvious that 
Russia had used her military occupation 
of E. Europe, undertaken initially to 
bring about the total Ger. defeat, to 
establish Gommunist or noar-Communist 
regimes in the countries concerned. 
Britain had wished the W. forces to 
anticipate the Russian occupation of 
much of this ter.—but in this she was 
overruled by the United States. 

iSce also Gukkce, Second World War 
Campaions in; Naval Operations in 
Second World War; Polish Cam¬ 
paigns IN Second World War; Wes¬ 
tern Front in Second World War. 

See I. Ehrenburg, Russia at IVar, 1943; 
W. E. D. Allen and P. Muratoff, The 
Russian Campaigns of 1941-43, 1944, and 
The Russian Campaigns of 1944-5, 1945: 
A. Tolstoy, My Country, 1944 ; T. Plievier, 
Stalingrad (a novel), Munich, 1947; C. 
Fitlls, The Second World War, 1948; 

‘ Strategieus, ’ A Short History of the 
Scemui World War, 1950: C. Wilmot, The 
Struggle for Eurojje, 1952; J. ThorwaJd, 
Flight in the Winter (trans. by F. Wieck), 
1953; F. W. von Mellonthin, Panzer 
BatUes, 1939-45, 1955; ,1. F. (\ Fuller, 
The JJeeisim Battles of the Western World, 
195G; and The Fatal Decinom (ed. by 
W. llichardKon and S. Frciden), 1950. 

Eastern Orthodox Church, sometimes 
inaccurately called the Gk Chm'ch. as 
identified with the Gk-speaking half of 
the Rom. empire, embraces far more non- 
Greeks than Greeks, and worships not only 
in Greek but also in Slavonic and many 
other languages, the liturgy being ofttm 
used in the vernacular. Among refugees 
of mixed origin, a combination of lan¬ 
guages is even used at times. His¬ 
torically the E. O. C. is the anct Church 
of the E. separated from the Lat. W. in 
1054 (see Church Hi.stohv; Ckrularius; 
Filioque). There liad been schisms 
before (see Photius), but this was em¬ 
bittered and hardened by the Crusades 
(q.v.) and especially by the sack of 
Gonstantinople, 1204. Doctrinal agree¬ 
ment was for a while I'eached at the 
Council of Fcrrara-Florenco, 1438-41, 
but the resentment of the E. laity 
nullified it. Since then doctrinal and 
papal developments in the W. have 
widened the gap, as also the secession of 
the small group of Uniate (q.v.) Churches 
from Constantinople to Rome. 

7'he constitution of the Eastern Orthodojr 
Church, like that of the Anglican Com¬ 
munion (see Anglicanism), is a federa¬ 
tion of self-governing (autocephalous) 
Churches, the principle being that each 
nation should have its own Church, with 
its own customs and complete freedom 
and equality within the Orthodox family, 
self-administering and using in worship 
the langimge of its choice. The Ecu¬ 
menical Patriarch of Constantinople has a 
primacy of honour but no right to inter¬ 
fere with the autocephalous Churches 
except at their invitation. Each Church 
is divided into dioceses, and these into the 
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©qulralent of deaneries and pars. The 
laity are prominent in the life and Jirov. of 
the Chnroh. Teaching and preaching are 
permitted to laymen, and there have 
always been great lay theologians in the 
B. O. C. Parochial councils, diocesan 
oonfei'ences, and national synods are 
active in the Church, and have often been 
suppressed hy despotic govs, as dan¬ 
gerously democratic, e.g. in Russia, 
1681-1917. There are 9 great patri¬ 
archates, of which Constantinople, Alex¬ 
andria, Antioch, and Jerusalem are the 
anct and original 4; to these have been 
added Moscow, Georgia., Serbia, Rumania, 
and Bulgaria. Apart from these there 
are the autocephalous Churches of Greece 
(under the Archbishop of Athens), Cyprus, 
Albania, Poland, and Czechoslovakia, 
with the autonomous monastery of Sinai. 
After the Russian revolution, refugees 
carried the K. O. C. to all parts of the 
world, and these branches are run by 
bishops aTid exarchs under the Patriarch 
of Mosccjw or Constantinople. Most pars, 
have married priests, or archpriests 
(rectors). A priest must marry before 
ordination, or remain celibate as a monk- 
priest {hiernm/i'n/ich). A priest whose 
wife dies may not marrv tigain. Bishops 
arc chosen from the celibate or widower 
priests. 

The spirifnaJ life of the Eastern, Orthndox 
Chnrch, while centred on the Liturgy, Is 
intensely mystical. Monasteries a.i*e nu¬ 
merous (j»s n.i’e convents) and ruled by 
hrg'oumouoi (priors) or archimandrites 
(abbots). The rule is always based on 
that of Ht Basil {see Thkodobe op the 
ST tTpiUM). Many monks become hermits 
at A certain stjige of spiritual progress. 
Biblo-ronding, meditation, and devotional 
reading (especially of St John (>hryso8totn, 
and of the PhilokaJiay an anthology of the 
E. Fathers on the mystical life) are com¬ 
mon among the laity. Many live under 
the spiritual direction of a prieist or lay¬ 
man kTioAvii for his experience in prayer, 
and called in Russia a Stnrefz. Pil¬ 
grimage, esT)ocially to Palestine, is 
greatAy prized, and pilgrims have an 
honoured status. Among methods of 
menta.l prayer, the Jesus prayer is most 
famous, viz. the Inward repetition of the 
prayerr, ‘Lord Jesus Clirist, Son of the 
living God, have mercy on me a sinner,’ 
combined with rhythniic breathing, tmtil 
it becomes a continuous activity as 
counselled by St l^uul (‘prayer without 
ceasing’). T])e Kombologion, a chaplet of 
beads or knots, from which the W. and the 
Moalem rosary (q.v.) are derived, is used 
by monks only. It is not subdivided into 
decades, a petition like the Jesus prayer, 
accompanied by deep reverences, being 
repeated continuously with it. 

l^he doctrine, liturgy, ami ceremonies of 
the Eastern Orthodox Church differ 
markedly from those of the W. The only 
creed recognised is the Nicene Creed, 
without the addition of the Filioque 
(q.v.). The decisions of the 7 great 
Ecumenical Councils (q.v.) are accepted, 
but only because of their subsequent 
approval by tlie Holy Spirit, shown in 
the unanimous consent of the Orthodox 


Church. The E. O. C. entirely rejects the 
W.’s attempt to localise authority in the 
Bible or in this or that codes, institution. 
For her the one authority Is that of the Holy 
Spirit, working through the whole body of 
believers. The way of safety and sure 
truth is to preserve organic unity with the 
saints of the past, who lived, and still live, 
in the unity of the Spirit. The Apostolic 
Succession of the Hierarchy enables the 
faithful to attain this end. The invoca¬ 
tion of saints and the veneration of their 
icons (q.v.) is an expression of the same 
idea. Statues, or carvings in the round, 
are not permitted in the E. (see Ioono- 
cnA.STs). Chief among the saints is the 
Blessed Virgin Mary (q.v.), the Qod- 
bejirer, and spiritual mother of all the 
brethren of Christ. She is believed to 
have been without personal sin and, after 
dying naturally, not to have seen cor¬ 
ruption, but to have been raised to 
heaven in her glorified body. The 
Orthodox do not believe, however, that 
she was exempt from original sin by an 
immaculate conception (q.v.). In the 
threefold ministry of bishops, priests and 
deacons, the latter is a permanent office of 
great liturgical importance. The name 
of Sacrament is not limited to the great 7. 
Baptism (q.v.) is administered, even to 
infants, by threefold total immersion, 
followed Immediately by Confirmation 
(by a priest, with oil blessed by a bishop), 
and by Holy Communion. Holy Com¬ 
munion (sre Eucharist) is always In 2 
kinds, commingled iq the chalice and 
given by a spoon to the laity. Infants 
and young children always communicate, 
being mnocent, adults seldom more than 
4 times a year, and in Lent instead of at 
Easter, when the length of the Liturgy and 
the crowded churches make it imprac¬ 
ticable. The bread of the Eucharist is 
always leavened (see Azymites), specially 
baked in small loaves, imprinted \’v1th a 
particular design. Fasting before (Com¬ 
munion is the rule, which the faithful 
however freely modify as their circum¬ 
stances demand. The same is true of the 
Lenten fast, which strictly is of extreme 
rigour. The Holy Sacrament is reserved 
on the altar for the sick, but there is no 
genuflexion before It, nor any extra- 
liturgical cultus. Confession is not fre¬ 
quent, and made standing beside the 
priest, who gives a comprecatory absolu¬ 
tion (‘ May God . . . through me, a sinner, 

S ardon thee . , .’), except among the 
tiissians, who in the 17th cent., under 
Lat. influence, introduced a declaratory 
form (‘I . . . absolve thee’). A penance 
is not necessary and is seldom given, 
unless a.s a spiritual help. The penitent, 
before going to confession, usually visits 
relatives and friends to ask their pardon 
formally. Marriage, called the ‘Crown¬ 
ing’ as the couple are crowned in the rite, 
ideally may not be repeated even after the 
death of a spouse, much less after divorce. 
Nevertheless, the E. O. C. does bless 
secood marriages in both oases, though 
with a penitential note in the form used. 
Unction is given not only in extremis, as in 
the Rom. Catholic Church, but for spiritual 
and bodily infirmities, oven where the 
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RUfferer is not bed-riddon or in dani?er of 
death. Holy orders are imparted by the 
layini? on of bands by bishops, but gfreat 
stress is laid also on the unanimous con¬ 
sent of the assembled congregation. At 
worship, except for the sick or old, the 
Orthodox stand, according to the anot 
custom prescribed at Nioaea and pre¬ 
served in the anct Rom. basilicas. 
Individuals, however, kneel when their 
devotion leads them so to do. The 
LitUT]^ (q.v.) is always solemnly and 
chorally celebrated (without instrumental 
music) and is long (from 1 to 2 hrs). One 
of 3 forms of rite is used, according to the 
day or season; the Liturgy of St Chryso¬ 
stom generally throughout the year, that 
of St BasU on certain feasts, and that of 
the Presanctified in Lent. A 4th (of St 
James) is occasionally used. Prayers 
and requiems are offered for the dead, but 
the E, O. C. does not believe in a Purga¬ 
tory of pain as the Rom. Catholic Church 
does. It believes that the departed share 
in some degree the glory of the saints, and 
reach a higher perfection by God’s grace 
with the assistance of prayer on eartli. 
Prayers are also offered for the increase of 
the saints in glory, and, like them, the 
departed may be asked for their prayers. 
The old .lulian Kaleiidar is followed, and 
as tills is now some 13 days behind the 
Gregorian, the Orthodox Christmas (q.v.) 
now almost coincides wdtli the VV.’s 
Epiphany. Easter (q.v.) is the prin. 
feast. The Liturgy is celebrated at mid¬ 
night, after which the kiss of ponce is 
exchanged with the greeting *(3hrist is 
risen,’ and the reply ‘ He is risen indeed.* 
The Liturgy is never celebrated more than 
once a day on any one altar. The 
Orthodox Breviary contains the same 
series of Offices as that of the W. (see also 
Canonisation). 

Missions .—The E. O. C. has often been 
accused of lack of missionary zeal and 
enterprise. The truth is that after the 
8th cent. Muslim dominutioii prevented 
any such activity (even within Orthodox 
ter.), except for the Ciiurch of Russia, and 
she did immense work among the 20 
million non-Cliristlans of Siberia, Turkes¬ 
tan, and the Caucasus, and further in 
Japan, China, Korea, and Alaska. This, 
however, passed unnoticed in the VV. 
Since the revolution, the Russian Church 
has borne the brunt of the struggle with 
atheistic Communism. I’or religion under 
the Soviet regime, see. Russia. Among 
emigrants and refugees the E. O. C. does 
a gi’eat pastoral work, but it has never 
been her practice to proselytise among 
other Christians, though (like the Rom. 
Catholic Church) she claims to be uniquely 
and exclusively the one true Ctmrch of 
Christ, and does not recognise other 
Christian bodies as belonging to It. Yet, 
in spite of this exclusive claim, she has 
responded to the approaches of other 
Christians anxious for Christian unity. 
Her relations with the Anglican Church 
have long been intimate and friendly, and 
she has shared fully in the Ecumenical 
Movement (q.v.). 

While W. Christendom suffered some 
disintegration at the Reformation, this 


made little impact on the E. O, G., in 
spite of the efforts of Melanothon and 
others (see Lucaris), until the 19th cent, 
when the Baptists made many converts 
in Russia. However, the E. O. O. has 
suffered much from schisms In the past, 
the most important of the dissident 
oriental Churohes being the Monophysite, 
Armenian, Coptic (Egyptian), Jacobite 
(Syrian), and Abyssinian (Ethiopian) 
Churches, and the Nestorian Churches (see 
Monophvritism ; Armenian Churc’h; 
Copts; Jacobites; Abyssinian (Ethio¬ 
pian) Church; Nestorian Churches; 
also Uniate; Mauonite: Melchitb). 
For the Old Believers, see Baskolniki; 
see also Hi<:sychasts; Vestments, Orien¬ 
tal Ecclesiastic’al. See E. L. Lang- 
ford-Jamos, IXctioruiry of the Eastern 
Orthodox Church 1923: B. J. Kidd, The 
Churches of Eastern Christendom, 1927; 

M. Constantinidos. The Greek Orthodox 
Church, 1931; S. Bulgakov, The Orthodox 
Church, 1935; F. Gavin, Some Aspects of 
Greek Orthodox Thtmpht, 193(>; R. M. 
French, The Way of a Pilarim, 1941, 
7'he Eastern Orthodox Church, 1951; 

N. Zernov, The Church of the Eastern 
Christiana, 1942; R. Bolshakov, F'oreiyn 
Missions of the Russian Orthodox Churchy 
1943, The Doctrine of the Unity of the 
Church in Khomiakov and Mi>ehlert 1946, 
and Russian Nonconformity, 1950; A. S. 
Khomiakov, The Church is One, trans. 

N. Zernov. 1948; Proceedings of the Con¬ 
ference of Heads of the Antocephcdous 
Orthodox Churches, Moscow, 194S, trans. 

O. F. (Clarke, Paris, 1951. 

Eastern Question, The, an expression 
which derived its origin from the problems 
connected with the existence of a portion 
of the Ottoman Empire in Europe. The 
main aspects of the problem were the 
stniggles of the Ciiristian populations in 
Turkey to regain tlieir lands and rights 
and the efforts f)f Russia to obtain free 
entiT into the Moditerranoan Sea through 
Turkish ter. (Jonnectod with the latter 
aspect was the attitude of other European 
Powers, who had no desire to see Russia 
gain a strategic advantage which might in 
the event of war be turned against th-a 
countries bordering the Mediterranean 
Sea. There was also a strong desire in 
(iroece to regain Constantinople, which 
had been captured by the Turks in 1453. 
The question became one of first-class im¬ 
portance to European statesmen in 1807, 
hut the Congress of Vienna failed to make 
Turkey comply with its terms; from 
which circumstance Russia gained con¬ 
siderable prestige in view of tlie fact that 
she had contended that the question was a 
purely local one, and this failure appeared 
to confirm that view. In 1850 France 
raised the question with Turkey regarding 
the right to protect Catholics in Turkey 
and the guardianship of the holy places in 
Palestine. Prance consiilered that she 
still had these rights, but the matter was 
contested by Russia, who made a similar 
claim. No agreement was reached, and 
the Crimean War (q.v.) resulted. The 
Serbs had for cents, endured much from the 
Turks, but in 1862 they drove them from 
Belgrade, a success whlcli, however, only 
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served to inteoAtfr the difficulties amon^ 
the Olnistians of MeriBegovlna. Buleraria 
^so revolted affainst Turkey in 1875, but 
this was quelled by wholesale massacre. 
In 1877 Russia, Serbia, and Rumania de¬ 
clared war on T^key, the battles round 
Plevna being the most notable of this cam¬ 
paign* The allies swept on to Adrianople, 
and by Feb. 1878 were in sight of Con¬ 
stantinople, when the Brit. Gov., alarmed 
at their success and apprehensive of its 
oonsequonoes, sent a fleet to defend Con¬ 
stantinople. The war was brought to a 
close by the Treaty of Berlin, under which 
Turkey lost much ter. The E. Q. became 
acute again in 1895, when Turkey em¬ 
barked on a career of massacre of the 
Armenians in spite of strong representa¬ 
tions from Great Britain and France. 

Just before the First World War the 
Balkan Wars (q.v.) of 1012-13 brought 
about certain territorial adjustments 
which irritated most countries concerned 
and wei*e one of the contributory causes 
of the First World War. The E. Q. as 
such, however, lost its significance after 
Turkey had lost most of its European ter. 
Since 1920, however, a new E. Q. has in 
fact arisen: firstly, before and during the 
First World War, when Germany’s cam¬ 
paigns in N. Africa and activities in 
Persia threatened Middle E. stability; 
and, secondly, since the Second World 
War, when the growth of Arab nation¬ 
alism, exacerbated by the creation of 
Israel (q.v.), and encouiaged by Soviet 
Russia, has made the Middle E. the most 
olitically infiamraable area in the world. 

edao Turkey. See J. A. R. Marriott, 
The Eastern Question, 1917. 

Eastern Rumelia, see Rumelia. 

Eastlake, Sir Charles Look (1793-1865), 
painter, was for some time a pupil of 
Haydon, a fellow Devonian. He once saw 
Napoleon, a captive on the Bellerophon, in 
the harbour of his native Plymouth, and 
later executed a fine life-sized portrait of 
the emperor largely from sketches made 
on that occasion. From 1817 to 1830 he 
lived chiefly in Rome, and became R.A. in 
1830. In 1850 he was president of the 
Royal Academy, and. having been 
appointed director of the National Gallery 
in 1855, he exerted his influence towards 
improving the It. schools. In his best 
work, such as ‘Christ lamenting over 
Jerusalem,’ 1843, ‘Pilgrims aiTiving in 
sight of Rome,’ 1828, and ‘Byron’s 
Dream,’ 1834, it is grace and finish which 
Impress. His Materials for the History of 
Oil Painting, 1847-69, still has value. 

Eastland, city of Texas, U.S.A., oo. seat 
of E. Co. Centre of oil-producing region. 
Pop. 3600. 

Eastleigh, bor. and tn of Hants, Eng¬ 
land, 6 m. N. of Southampton and 7 m, S. 
of Winchester. The caniage and loco¬ 
motive works of the S. Rerion of Brit. 
Railways are here, and cables and con¬ 
fectionery are ma nuf actured. Southamp - 
ton (E.) Airport is in the bor. Pop. 
31^00 (1954). 

Easton, John Murray (1889- ), archi¬ 
tect, 5. Aberdeen. Started practice in 
London, 1919, in partnership with H. M. 
Robertson (q.v.). F'l'om 1929 to 1940 


they were associated with B. 8. Hall. 
Buudings by the firm include the Brit. 
Pavilirm at the Paris Exhibition, 1926: 
the Royal Hortloultm^ Society’s new hall 
in London, 1926; exhibition pavilions at 
Johannesburg. Brussels, and New York, 
1936-9; numerous important scientific, 
administrative, and collegiate buildings 
at Cambridge Univ., 1932 onwards; new 
buildings for Reading Univ., 1949; 
Hatfield Technical College, 1948; printing 
works for Bank of England, 1950; blocks 
of residential flats in Marylebone and St 
John’s Wood; sev. large hospitals; 
Watling House, London, 1054; South 
Bank Development Scheme, 1953; univ. 
of Malaya, 1953. E. was awarded the 
R.I.B.A. Royal Gold Medal for Archi¬ 
tecture, 1955. 

Easton, cap. of Northampton Co., 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A., on Delaware R., 
above the rapids, at the confluence of 
Lehigh R., about 60 m. from Philadelphia. 
It is on various railways, and connected 
with New Jersey and South E. by bridges. 
The fine public buildings Include Lafayette 
College (Presbyterian. 1826). There are 
important manufs., including steel, ce¬ 
ment, slate, electrical devices, textiles, 
paper, leather, clothing, chemicals, and 
machinery. The bell rung to summon 
the people to hear the Declaration of 
Independence still hangs in the court 
house. Pop. 35,630. 

Eastport, city and port of entry of 
Washington Co., Maine, U.S.A., on Moose 
Is. in Passamaquoddy Bay. It is on the 
U.S.A. E. frontier, and is the site of old Fort 
Sullivan. Fishing and lumber trade are 
the chief industries, and it has sardine 
canning est abs. The first sardine cannery 
In the U.S.A. was built here in 1875. 
Pop. 3123. 

Eastwood, par. and urb. dist. of Notts, 
England, about 8J m. from Nottingham, 
with coal mines. E. is the bp. of 1). H. 
Lawrence (q.v.), the novelist. Pop. 
10,100 (1954V 

Eaton. Arthur Wentworth Hamilton 

(1849-1937), Canadian writer, 6. Kent- 
viUe, Nova Scotia, son of a schoolmaster. 
He graduated from Harvard in 1880, 
entered the episcopal ministry, and was 
rector of St Andrew’s Church, Chestnut 
HUl, Massachusetts, 1885-7. He was the 
author of; The Heart of the Creeds and 
Historical Religion in the Lighi of Modem 
Thought, 1888, Acadian Legends and 
Lyrics, 1889, The lj>tvs of the Nile and 
other Poems, 1907, The History of King's 
County, Nova Scotia, 1910, The Famous 
Mather Byles, 1914, The Eaton Family of 
Nova Scotia, 1929, and Acadian Ballads 
and Lyrics in Many Moods, 1930. 

Eaton, Herbert F., see Cheylesmore. 

Eaton, Margaret O’Neill (1796-1879), 
‘Peggy O’Neill’; daughter of Wm O’Neill 
who kept a tavern in Washington, D.C. 
About 1823 she married John B. Timber- 
lake, purser in the navy, who commi^d 
suicide in 1828 in the Mediterranean. In 
Jan. 1829 she married John Henry E. 
—appointed secretary of war that year. 
It was reported that she had had relations 
with E. while Timberlake lived. 
Wives of cabinet ministers refused to 
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pecogrnlse lier. President Jackson on this 
account reconstructed his cabinet, favour¬ 
ing: Van Buren who was friendly towards 
Mrs E. 0he was popular in Madrid 
society when her husband was ambas. in 
Spain, 1836-40. Her husband dying in 
1856, she next year married Antonio 
Buchignani, an Italian aged about 20, 
whom she soon divorced. 

Eaton, Theophilus (c. 1590-1658), 

colonial governor, son of an Eng. clergy¬ 
man. Educ. in Coventry, where he 
formed an enduring friendship with John 
Davenport, the I^uritan divine, through 
whom, later, he was influenced to settle 
In New England. Prior to migrating he 
had a successful mercantile career under 
the East Land Company who made him 
their ‘deputy governor’ or representative 
in N. Europe. Following the religious 
persecutions in England, he accompanied 
Davenport to Holland and thence wont to 
Ameiioa and interested liimself in settle¬ 
ment. He became governor of New 
Haven, and was active in procuring the 
charter for Massachusetts in 1629. His 
administration was, however, embittered 
by the disputes between Eng. and Dutch 
colonists. 

Eaton, Long, see Long Eaton. 

Eaton Sooon, vil. of NE. Beds, England, 
on the R. Ouse, 2 m. SE. of St Neots, 
Hunts. It is noted for its 14tli-cent. par. 
church of St Mary the Virgin, which was 
almost totally destroyed by tire in 1930, 
but restored to its original form by vil. 
craftsmen in 1932. Pop. 3032. 

Eau Claire, city, co. seat of E. C. 
Co., Wisconsin, U.H.A., on Chippewa R. 
75 m. E. of St Paul, Minnesota, in dairying 
and livestock area. It manufs. automobile 
parts, nibber and leather goods, and 
paper, and is the site of a state teachers’ 
college and of a state fish hatchery. 
Pop. 36,100. 

Eau de Cologne, celebrated perfume, 
probably invented by Johann Maria 
Farina (1685-1766), who came from N. 
Italy and settled in Cologne (1709). Sev. 
Arms at Cologne bearing the name of 
Farina claim to possess the original recipe 
for its manuf. The main ingredients are 
pure distilled alcohol and various essential 
aromatic oils (neroli, orange, rosemary, 
citron, bergamot), so blended as to yield 
a refresliing odoiu’. It relieves headaches, 
and is very occasionally taken as a 
stimulant. 

Eau de Javelle, one of the earliest 
bleaching solutions obtained, so called 
because first made at Javelle, near Paris. 
It is a solution of hypochlorite of potash, 
and was used as an antiseptic and to 
remove stains from muslin, linen, and 
white marble. 

Eaux-Bonnes, Fr. spa in the dept of 
Bos8e8-Pyr6ni6o8, on the VaJontin. It is a 
summer resort, and a centre for winter 
sports. Pop. 500. 

Eaux-Chaudes, or Aigues-Chaudes, Fr. 

spa in the dept of Basses-Pyr6n6e8, in the 
wooded gorge of the Ossau. Pop. 200. 

Eavesdrip, or Eavesdropping, literally 
the dripping of water from the eaves of a 
building. The term is chiefly used in con¬ 
nection with the A.-S. custom preventing 


anyone from erecting a bouse at the ex¬ 
tremity of his estate, lest the eavesdrip 
should injure his neighbour’s land. This 
custom corresponded to the stiflicidium or 
urb. servitude of the Roms. The right to 
permit rain-water to fall from one’s roof 
upon a neighbour’s ground is in the nature 
of an easement (q.v.). In a derivative 
sense, eavesdropping means loitering 
about to overhear private matter with 
intent to repeat it. 

Ebbsfleet, hamlet on the Is. of Thanet, 
Kent, England, on the borders of Rams¬ 
gate. Ehhs Fleets is said to have been 
the landing-place of invading armies 
under ITengist and Horsa in Ai> 449, 
oommomorated in 1949 by the voyage 
under sail and oar from Denmark of a 
modern replica of a Viking ship, the 
Hugin^ now at Cliff send off the Sandwich- 
Ramsgate road. St Augustine landed 
here in ai> 597. 

Ebbw Vale, urb. diet, in the co. of Mon¬ 
mouth, England, with steel and tinplate 
works, and collieries. Pop. 29,205. 

Ebchester, see Consett. 

EbeUng, (5hristoph Daniel (1741-1817), 
Ger. man of letters, w'as prof, of hist, and 
German at the gymiuisiinM of Hamburg 
and chief librarian in that city fof over 20 
years. Ho lavished his bf)st years on a 
voluminous Geography and History of the 
United mates of North Americay 1796-1816, 
a work which earned for him the public 
thanks of Congress. 

Ebenaoeae, a family of tropical Dico¬ 
tyledons, consisting of about 320 trees 
and shrubs. The inflorescence is solitary 
or cyniose, and the flowers are usually 
dioecious. Diospyros, Enclea, Maba, and 
Hoyena are genera. 

Ebenezer (‘stone of help*), the monu¬ 
ment which Samuel raised to God after 
the victory of the Israelites over the 
Philistines (see 1 Sam. vii. 12). The site 
is not exactly known, l)ut is thought to be 
near modern Deir Aban. 

Eberhard I im Bart (‘the bearded’) 
(1445-96), Duke of WCirttemberg, suc¬ 
ceeded his elder brother Louis II, duke 
of W.-Urach, in 1457. In 1482, by the 
treaty of Mimsingeu. he brought about 
the reunion of Stuttgart and Uraoh, and 
granted to W. its first constitution in 
1492. He was raised to the rank of duke 
by Maximilian I in 1495. He founded 
the imiv. of Tfibingen (1476), and was a 
patron of scholars. 

Eberhard. Christian August Gottlob 

(1769-1845), Ger. writer, who Is now onl;y 
remembered by Ids Ilannchen und die 
Kiichlein, 1822, a long narrative poem, 
and Der Erste Mensch und die Erde^ 1828, 
an epic poem on the Creation written in 
hexameters. 

Eberhard, Johann Augustus (1739- 
1809), Ger. philosophical and theologioctl 
writer, 6. Halberstadt. His first work, 
Neue Apologie des SocredeSy 1772, ad¬ 
vocated a broader theological outlook 
towards those who have not accepted the 
tenets of Christianity. His prin. works 
are: Amyntoty eine Oeschichte in Briefen, 
1782; Versuch einer cUlgemeinen Deuischen 
Synonymiky 1795-1802; and Handbuch 
der Aesthetiky 1803-5. 
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Ebon, Qeorff Moritz (1837-98), Oer. 
Egryt^toloolst and novelist, ft. Berlin. He 
became lecturer in Egrypttan at Jena 
(1865), and prof, at Leipz% (1870). The 
famous medical Papyrus Ebew^ which he 
acquired from Edwin Smith at Luxor, was 
pub. in 1874. He also wrote Aegypten in 
Winrt und Sild, a descriptive work, 1878. 
In 1876 ho resigned his professorship 
through ill-health, and began a series of 
instructive historical novels with the 
object of popularising Egyptian lore. 
The chief of these are: Uarda, 1877; Der 
Kaiftcr, 1881; Serapis^ 1885; and KleO‘ 
paira, 1894. Many of his tales have been 
trans. into Eng. His Oesammeltc Werke 
were pub. in 25 vols., 1893-5. See his 
Die Oeschichte rmima Jjcbens, 1893; and a 
study by R. Goscho, 1887. 

Ebersbaoh, Ger. tn in the dist. of Dres¬ 
den, 38 m. E. by S. of Dresden (q.v.). It 
is in the Spree valley, is a frontier station 
on the Czechoslovak border, and has 
textile and piano manufs. Pop. 12,000. 

Eberswalde, Ger. tn in the dist. of 
Frankfurt an der Oder, on the Finow 
canal, 48 m. NW. of Frankfurt (q.v.). It 
has a 14th-cent, church, and has a 
forestry school, and iron, steel, and timber 
industries. In 1913 one of the lai^gest 
finds of prehistoric gold objects (llth-6th 
cents, no) in Germany was made here. 
Pop. 36,000. 

Ebert, Friedrich (1871-1925), Ger. 
statesman; ft. Heidelberg; son of a poor 
Catholic tailor. He was apprenticed to a 
saddler in his native city at the age of 14. 
Ho became a travelling journeyman sad¬ 
dler, and helped to found a saddlers’ 
union. In 1894 ho became editor of the 
Bremen Durgerzeitung, a socialist paper 
wliicli ho gave up to become secretary of 
the Bremen branch of the party. Later 
ho entered the Reichstag and by 1916 was 
the Socialist leader there. In 1918 he 
succeeded Prince Max of Baden os 
chancellor, and in Feb. 1919 was confli’ined 
in his office as first president of the Ger. 
I’ep. He retained tlie presidency till his 
death, his tact, patriotism, and modera¬ 
tion gaining him support from his country¬ 
men generally. 

Ebert, John Arnold (1723-95>, Ger. poet; 
ft. Hamburg; a friend of Klopstock and 
IjCHSing. As a translator he was emin¬ 
ently successful, but in his own poetry 
his deficiency in original force is at 
once apparent. His compositions include 
drinking songs, lyrics, epistles, and 
some much-admired epigrams. He trans. 
Young’s Night Thoughts, 1751, and pub. 
Obersetzwngen einiger poetischen und 
prosaiachen Arbeiten der beaten cngliachen 
SehriftsUller (2^ vols.), 1754-6. 

Ebingon, Ger. tn in the Land of Baden- 
Wurttemborg (q.v.), 40 m. S. by W. of 
Stuttgart (q.v.h It has an anct church 
and tower, has textile manufs., and is a 
health and rnt sports resort. Pop. 18,000. 

Ebionites (Heb. ebion, poor man), name 
probably applied at first to all Christians, 
later used particularly of an ultra-Jewish 
party who. though Christians, remained 
outside the CathoUc Church. Their 
gospel was a form of that known ns the 
Gospel according to the Hebn^ws: they 


strictly adhered to all the customs and 
ordinances of Mosaic law, thus re^rding 
St Paul as an apostate whose epistles they 
rejected; and some of them did not believe 
in the miraculous birth of Jesus Christ. 
The chief authorities as to their early 
hist, ore Irenaeus, Hlppolytus, Origen, 
and Justin. Those who lived E. of the 
Jordan held Essene doctrines, which gave 
rise to the ‘ Clementine * literature. 

Eblis, or Iblis, of Muslim demonology, a 
fallen angel (Aztizil) who attained the 
characteristics of the devil, and became 
chief of the Jinn. 

EboU, or Evoli, It. tn in Campania 
(q.v.), 15 m. ESE. of Salerno (q.v.). It 
has an anct castle and fine churches; 
considerable damage was done daring the 
Allied landings at Salerno in 1943. S. of 
the tn, near the R. Sele, are the ruins of 
the anct Eburi. Pop. 20,000. 

Ebonite, see Rubber. 

Ebony (Gk ebenos), an extremely hard 
wood of various species of the genus 
Dioapyroa (family Ebenaceae). The best 
quality is deep black in colour, consists of 
heart wood only, is very durable, and 
is yielded by Z). ebenus, a tree that 
flourishes in S. India and Ceylon. 
Various kinds of E. are procured from D, 
tomentoaa in Bengal, Drya ebenua in the 
West Indies, D. dendo in Angola, and 
Dalbergia melanox^ylon in Senegal. See 
Bauhinia. 

Ebony Heart, tree of Queensland, 
Australia. The Eloccarpus bancrofiii, 
family Tiliaceae, gives a hard enduring 
wood, somewhat like lignum vitae and used 
for n)uch the same purposes. Yields a fruit 
resembling a plum, which is used for food. 

Ebora, see Evoha. 

Eboraoum, see YOUK. 

Ebridae, ace Hebrides. 

Ebro (Lat. Hiberua or Iberus, whence 
Iberia), Sp. riv., in the NE. of the penin¬ 
sula. It rises in the 8. of the prov. of 
8antander (q.v.) and flows 8K. past 
Logrofto and Zaragoza (qq.v.) to the 
Mediterranean SE. of Tortosa (q.v.). 
Its chief trios, are the Ega, Aragdn, 
Gallego, and Sewe on the 1. b., and the 
Jal6n, Martin, Guadaloupe, and Matar- 
rafla on the r. b. It is navigable for 
small vessels from Logroiio, but naviga¬ 
tion is difiicult because of shallows and 
rapids. The delta has been canalised, 
and another canal exists between Zara¬ 
goza and Tudela (see Imperial Canal op 

AltAOdN). 

Ebsambul, see Abu-Simbel. 

Eburi, see Eboli. 

Ebusos, see Ibiza. 

Eoa de Queirds, Jose Maria, see Queir6s. 

Eobatana, or Agbatana (Heb. Ach- 

metha), cap. of anct Media, is first men¬ 
tioned in Assyrian inscriptions of Tiglath- 
pileser I (c. 1100 bo). It was captured by 
Cyrus (549 Bc), and became the seat of 
gov. and the favourite summer residence 
of Persian and Parthian kings. It was 
surrounded by 7 walls, within which lay 
the royal castle, built of cedar and cypress 
wood, covered with gold and silver. The 
city was plundered by Alexander the 
Great and Seleucu^i I. The modern 
Hamadaii is built on its site. 
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Eoo« Homo (Lat* * Behold the Han*)* in retirement at Kingston-on-Thames, 
the title g^ven to pictures representing devoted to fishing. He wrote a dozen 
Christ crowed with thorns. One, by operatic pieces and masques and a vast 
Correggio, hangs in the National GaUery, amount of incidental music for plays; in 
London, and one of the best known of such 1710 he pub. nearly 100 songs, many of 
pictures is a Titian of 1543, belonging to them taken from his theatre music. His 
the former Imperial Gallery at Vienna, younger brother Henry (c. 1670--? 1742) 

Eooentrio, a special form of crank, con- was a violinist and minor composer, 
rfsting of a disk placed eccentrically on a Eooles, municipal bor. of Lancs, Eng- 
revolving shaft. A rod connected to a land, and a suburb of Manchester. It 
point on the E. and, at the other end, to a was incorporated in 1892. There are 
orosshead (q.v.), or hinged to another rod engineering works, cotton mills, and 
running through a sleeve, transforms the manufs. of ginghams and fustian goods, 
rotation of the K. into a rectilinear to-and- E. cakes take their name from the neigh- 
fro motion. bourhood, where they are largely made. 

Ecoentrioity, see Geometry, Higher Pop. 43,780 (1954). 

Pure (7. Ecolesileld civil and occles. par. and 
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Eoohymosis, a spotted discoloration of 
the surfa(;e of the skin, caused by an 
effusion of blood below. It occurs as a 
result of a blow of some kind, but some¬ 
times it is met with in diseases of the 
blood and blood-vessels. A fresh E. has 
the appearance of a gi’oup of pin-pricks. 
See Bruihe. 

Eoclefeohan, vil. of Dumfriesshire, Scot¬ 
land, 5 m. N. of Annan. Thomas Car¬ 
lyle, who was born and buried here, intro¬ 
duces it bito Sartor liesartua under the 
name ‘Entepfuhl.' Pop. 610. 

Eocles, Sir David MoAdam (1904- ), 
politician, educ. at Winchester and New 
College, Oxford. Since 1943 he has been 
Conservative M.P. for Chippenham. He 
was minister of production, 1942-3; and, 
in the post-war rJonservative Govs., 
minister of works, 1951-4 (his term of 
office covering the coronation of Queen 
Elizabeth II); and minister of education, 
1964-7. In 1957 he was appointed 
president of the board of trade. He was 
ki^hted in 1953. 

Eooles, John (1668-1735), composer, 
grandson of the Quaker Solomon Eccies (or 
Eagles), from whom he learnt music. He 
became a theatre composer and in 1700 
was appointed Master of the King’s Band. 
The same year tie gained the 2nd prize 
for a competitive setting of Congreve’s 
Judgment of Paris. For the last quarter 
of a century or so of his life he lived 
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vil. of Vorkti (W. Riding), England, 
forming part of Wortley (q.v.) rural dist. 
The par. church of E. is in the Perpen¬ 
dicular style, incorporating parts of 2 
earlier buildings, and erected between 
1377 and 1546. Sev. coal seams are found 
here, and there are iron and steel works. 
Pop. (civil par.) 30,000; (eccies. par.) 7500. 

Eoclesia, the general assembly of all 
froenion of the state in Athens. After the 
reforms of Clolsthenos, it was known as the 
E. when it met for political purposes, and 
‘Heliaea’ when it had judicial business in 
hand. It is not thought that the E. had 
any definite form before the time of Solon, 
though some such institution was doubt¬ 
less in existence. The reforms of Solon 
are not known exactly, but there is no 
doubt as to their general effect, which was 
to give the Thetos, the lowest class, a 
voice in the E., and the power of criticising 
and exercising some check over the actions 
of tlie Eupatrids, the governing class. All 
citizens of Athens over 18 years of ago 
were eligible to appear in the E., save 
those who had for any reason suffered loss 
of civil rights. The moetiuM were of 
3 kinds, ordinary, extraordinary, and 
those convened by special messengers; the 
lost wore held only when the attendance 
of the coimtry members was desired. The 
proceedings wore opened by various 
religious formalities, and if the omens were 
unpropitious, or the weather was bad, no 
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meotlnif was held. The voting was as a 
rule by show of hands» or, on special oooa- 
siom, by ballot. The practice of pa 3 Tnont 
for attendance was Instituted some time 
in the 4th cent. bc. The E. was the 
sovereigm power in Athens throughout 
the time of her greatness, though being 
an untrained body it could not initiate 
laws; this was done by a committee of 
the Boule (q.v.). In 308 bo Demetrius of 
Phalerum curtailed the power of the E. by 
instituting Guardians, who could prevent 
it from voting on on iUegal motion. As a 
governing body the E. perished when 
Athens became a cimtas libera of Rome. 
See Aristotle’s Athenian ConsUtutimi, 

Ecolesiastes (Hob. Koheleth. ‘the 
Preacher’). The Gk title, from which the 
Eng. is derived, means ‘a member of 
assembly’; the Heb. word is found only in 
this book, and seems to mean the ‘herald’ 
who summons an assembly. Imiher’s 
trails, der Prediger (‘the l*reacher’), 
followed in the Eng, version, is fairly 
satisfactory; the purpose of the book is 
hortatory, and the form of the word 
implies an assembly. 

Contents .—It is generally accepted by 
critics that the work is composite, an 
oripnal pessimistic and even agnostic 
writing glossed by a wise man in praise of 
Wisdom and by a pious Jew who gave 
unorthodox and devout <5orreetive to tlie 
cynicism of the original. The irregularity 
of the \\Titing and jerkiness of the treat¬ 
ment are manifest, Jlut a unity can be 
discerned if it is read as tiie observations 
on life of a man passionately sure of God’s 
moral gov. of the Universe, yet disillu¬ 
sioned completely as to the old Jewish 
theory that virtue is always rewarded and 
sin punished in this life. As yet the 
doctrine of the future life was unrevealod, 
E. is left therefore with an unresolved 
conflict between his faith in God and the 
vanity of human life and virtue, if limited 
to this world. 

Lanfniage .—The Hebrew of E. is unlike 
that of any other portion of the O.T. No 
other book has so largo a proportion of 
words, phrases, and senses of words 
peculiar to itself. In its vocabulary and 
many of its constructions it is related to 
the ‘Mishna,’ which reached its present 
form r. AD 230 but contains mucli older 
material: most of the linguistic pecu¬ 
liarities have analogues in classic Hebrew. 

Date and Authorship .—The tiseription 
to Solomon is a literary devict^ to add 
weight to the author’s message. Solomon 
was the typical wise man, and experienced 
the vanity of earthly prosperity to the 
full. But the conditions revealed in the 
book do not fit those of Solomon’s day. 
The author is thei’efore unknown: the 
date, it is generally agreed, is post exilic, 
earlier than Eoclesiasticas (190 bo) which 
shows knowledge of It, but later than Job 
and Proverbs, since it abandons the belief 
in earthly rewards and retribution. C. 
220 BO would fit it. 

Carumicitv .—The disciples of Hillel and 
Shammoi disputed its inspiration, but it 
was accepted at Jamnia {see Bibub). 
None of the Christian Fathera questioned 
it. 


Commentaries. —^McNeile, 1902; Wil¬ 
liams, 1922: Odeberar, 1920; Bea, 1950. 

Eoolesiastioal C^ommisstoners, see 

CHITRCH OOMMISSTONEB.S. 

Eoolesiastioal Courts, C. in which the 
canon law (q.v.) Is administered and 
E. causes are detennined. Shorn of their 
former wide civil and criminal jurisdiction 
over laity and clergy alike in such matters 
as divorce, wiUs, and blasphemy (q.v.), 
they are now concerned only with ques¬ 
tions of doctrine and Church discipline. 
The prin. E. C. are: (1) The Bishops* 
Consistory Court, presided over by toe 
bishop’s chancellor (q.V.), which can try 
clergy for unoleanliness and wickedness of 
life, hut not for doctrinal offences. Some 
authorities believe it can still try laymen 
guilty of heresy or incest. Since the 
passing of the Incest Act, 1908, made the 
offence of incest a crime cognisable by toe 
ordinary courts, it may be assumed that 
jurisdiction of the consistory court over 
laymen is obsolete, although theoretically 
it can punish laymen by refusing them the 
Sacrament and prohibiting them from 
entering a church for such offences as the 
above, and for brawling. In exercising 
quosi-eriminal Jurisdiction the chancellor 
is assisted by 5 assessors who act as judges 
of fact. {See. also Cleimiy Dihoiplinb 
AcH', 1892.) The bishop can veto the 
prosecution of a clergyman for uncleanll- 
nt>Hs and wickedness of life; the civil 
jurisdiction of the court relates principally 
to the grant of faculties for altoratioiLS Id 
clnirches, questions of repairs to church 
fabric, and to disputed rights to pews. 
(2) The Court of Arches, presided over by 
the Dean of Arches. This court hears 
E. appeals from the consistory courts 
of the bishops of the prov. of Canterbury, 
and has jurisdiction over the 13 peculiar 
pars, in the diocese of London. It also 
lias the transferred jurisdiction of the old 
Provincial Court of the Archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury. The court tries also doctrinal 
offences and practices under the Public 
Woi-ship Regulation Act. 1874. (3) The 

Provincial Court of the prov. of York, 
which hears appeals fitmi the consistory 
in the diocese. (4) The Court of the 
Ai’chbishop, pjosidea over by the arch¬ 
bishop or liis vicar-general, which has 
jurisdiction to try bishops for B. 
offences. The Court of the Bishop sitting 
in person, tho Proviocial Court-of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Court 
of the Archdeacon are obsolete. The 
judicial oommittee of the privy council is 
tho supreme court of appeal in all E. 
matters. In 1954 a commission appointed 
by the archbishops recommended a 
simplified system of E. C. and the estab. 
of a Court of E. Causes Reserved to 
determine doctrinal and ceremonial 
questions. 

Eoolesiastioal Dilapidations, in Eng. law, 
comes under the heaxllng of waste. In 
England the inomnbent of a benefice is 
compelled to keep his residence and its 
outhouses in a pi'oper state of repair, l.e. 
fi*ee from dilapidations. If he bo rector 
he Is further obliged to take charge of the 
fabric of the chancel, though not to 
supply the ornaments or painting thereof. 
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One who fails to fulfil those obUgrations is 
liable to an action tor dilapidations by his 
successor. On entering a benehoe, the 
new incumb^t must carry out all 
necessary repairs ipder the instruction of 
the bishop, after oomplaint by the arch¬ 
deacon, rural dean, or patron. Each 
diocese has a surveyor of dilapidations, 
who reports on the condition of chui*oh 
property. In Sobtland the heritors have 
to repair all except ‘ free manses. ’ 

Eoolesiastioal Law, in England, is the 
L. of the Church of England administered 
by the secular courts (q.v.), the sources of 
which are derived mainly from canon L. 
and civil L. (q.v.). It has never 
acquired that importance in the general 
L. which it once enjoyed in those 
countries where the state was subordi¬ 
nated to the Holy See. E. L. has, how¬ 
ever, influenced principles applied in 
probate, divorce, and matrimonial matters 
which are now dealt with by the High 
Court. also Ec^clesiastical Courts. 

Eoclesiastioal Titles Act, Act passed in 
1851 to T)rohibit the nssmiiption by any 
unauthorised person of a title from any 
place in the U.K., whether or not such 
lace were the seat of an archbishopric, 
ishopric, or deanery, and declaring null 
and void all acts d(jue by them, or gifts 
made to them, under such titles. The 
Act was the legislative expression of the 
hatred of Catholicism. The immediate 
cause of the A. was the Oxford Movement 
led by the Rev. J. II. (afterwards Car¬ 
dinal) NewTnan, whose followers, the so- 
called Tractarians, endeavoured to prove 
that the doctrines of the Church of Eng¬ 
land were essentially similar to those 
prevalent in the primitive Catholic 
Church. The authorities took this re¬ 
vival of religious energy to bo no more 
than a desire for reconciliation with 
Rome, and the prevalent excitement 
consequent on the secessions from the 
Estab. Church to the Church of Rome led 
to Lord John Russell securing the passing 
of the E. T. A., which, however, through 
the weakness of its provisions, remained 
nugatory. It was replaced in 1871 by 
another E. T. A. which mitigated the 
heavy penalties imposed by the earlier 
Act. In this connection we may note 
that the statute Book still contains an 
Act passed in 1829 which prohibits the 
assumption by any persona, other than the 
person authorised by law, of the name, 
stylo, or title of an archbishop, bishop, or 
dean of the Church of England. This is 
the Roman Catholic Relief Act. 

Eoolesiasticus, the ‘church book,’ an 
apocryphal or deuterocanonlcal work in 
the Bible. The Gk name is ‘the wisdom 
of Jesus, Son of Sirach, ’ or, more briefly, 
‘wisdom of Sirach.* The original name 
Is said to have been ‘Proverbs’ In 
Hebrew, though it was known to the 
Rabbis as ‘ Book of Ben Sira. ’ The 
orimnal Hebrew, lost after the Jamnia 
Rabbis excluded the Book {see BiBLioh 
was discovered among the discarded MSS. 
In the Cairo Geniza in 1896. It has been 
proved that before 132 bc a second and 
slightly expanded version of the Heb. 
text was produced, which underlies those 


of the Vulgate and A. V. Its prologue tells 
us the Ok Irans. was made by the author’s 
grandson, perhaps from an autogrraph 
copy. 

Authorship. —The Prologue fixes the 
date approximately os c. 180 B('. 

Josephus mentions it; Lev. i. jfiT. refers 
familiarly to Simon the High Priest (219- 
196 Bc) as known to the author but dead 
when he wrote. 

Contents. —The Book of Ben Sira is 
similar to Psalms, Proverbs, and Eccle¬ 
siastes, and contains hymns, prayers, 
rules of conduct, and speculations on a 
variety of practical subjects. The pro¬ 
logue explains the author’s purpose in 
wTiting. Ho has a tliorough knowledge 
of the O.T. books, and quotes freely from 
them; and although he omits the names 
of Daniel, Ezra, and Esther from his list 
of Hob. heroes, some of his phrases seem 
to be taken from the Book of Daniel. He 
makes no reference to Chronicles. 

Eoolesiology, the science and study of 
cJmrch archaeology, architecture, and 
decoration. It also comprises c.hiirch 
hist., as revealed by these. 

Eocremooarpus, a genus of Bignonia- 
ceae, contains 3 species of handsome Peru¬ 
vian plants. E. scalier is climbing and 
half-shrubby in habit; it grows in thickets 
and hedges of its native country, and will 
live in the open air in the milder parts of 
England. 

Echegaray y Elizaguirre, Jos6 (1832- 
1916), Sp. scientist, politician, and 
dramatist, h. Madrid. In 1858 he be¬ 
came a prof, of mathematics and pub. 
sev. valuable sciontifle works. It was not 
till he was 40 that he turned his attention 
to the writing of dramas and comedies. 
His works, which were issued under the 
now de plume of Jorge Hayaseca, satirise 
the vices of society, and were very 
popular. Among his works may be 
mentioned: La Esposa del vengador^ 1874 ; 
En el pilar y en la cruz, 1878; Mvsrte en 
los labros, 1880; and especially El gran 
Oaleotoy 1881. He was granted the 
Nobel prize in 1904. Eee H. de Curzon, 
TjC tMdtre de J. Echegaray, 1912; J. R. 
Young, J. Echegaray, 1938. 

Echelon (Fr., rung of a ladder), military 
term used of a regiment, the formation of 
whoso troops resembles a ladder; that is, 
the divs. march in parallel lines, not 
exactly behind each other, but each to the 
right or left of the preceding one. 

Echeveria, a genus of Amer. succulent 
perennials, family Crossulaceao, about 150 
species, with ornamental loaves, always in 
rosette formation, and bell-shai)ed flowers. 

Echidna, or Spiny Ant-eater, name 
given to 2 species of mammals in the order 
Monotromata; these are Echidna amileata, 
or common E., and Proechidna bruijnii, or 
3-tood E. The former, which has 5 toes 
on each foot, all clawed, inhabits Austra¬ 
lia, Tjisrnania, and New Guinea, wliilo the 
latter is found only in NW. New Guinea. 
Both are fossorial and mainly nocturnal 
animals, frequenting rocky dists. and 
subsisting chiefly on ants. The upper 
surface of the head and body is covered 
with a mixture of stiff hairs and short thick 
spines. It has a long, slender, beaklike 
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snout, with th© ©lonurated, cylindrical 
tongue common to all ant-eaters. Th© K., 
and the Duck-billed Platypus (Omitho- 
rhynchus), which together constitute the 
Monotremat^, are unique amongst mani- 
mals in their mode of reproduction, by 
laying eggs. Th© female is provided with 
a pouch in which she places the single egg 
and in which the young suckles after birth. 

Eohinooaotus, fandly Oactaceae, a genus 
of 9 species, all N. Amer,, of large, roundish, 
ribbed plants, with densely w'oolly 
crowns, very spiny areoles, and flowers, 
usually yeUow, at the top of the plants. 
K. ffrusonii, K, fjrandis, E. ingens, and E. 
palrn£.ri are Mexican. 

Eohinooocous, name given to certain 
Cestoda in the cystic cjr bladdorwomi 
stage. E. polynmrphus, or E. veterinorum, 
is found in sheep, in domestic animals, and 
occasionally in man; in its mature or 
tapeworm stage it infests dogs. The 
bladder, which is known as a hydatid 
cyst, occurs in the liver, brain, and other 
places; it may i-eac.h the size of a football 
and c^ls for surgical intervention. See 
Cestoda ; Tapew’ohm; Hydatid Disease; 
and Hladdkrwohm. 

Echinooooous Disease, sec Hydatid 
Disease. 

Eohinodermata (Ok echinos, hedgehog, 
and derma, skin), name given to the groat 
branch of invertebrate animals which in¬ 
cludes Holothuroidca, the sea-cucumbers; 
Echinoidea. the sea-urchins; and Astcr- 
oidea, the star-flshes, etc. They are ex¬ 
clusively marine, and feed chiefly on small 
aidmals; their main characteristic is the 
watcr-vtiscular system, which is connected 
wMth the tube feet, and provides the means 
of progi’ossion and respiration. Many of 
the E. have the power of casting off and 
regenerating different parts of their 
bodies. The Echinoidea are predomin¬ 
antly globular, but a few are discoid. The 
body is euclosed in a shell of polygonal 
plates, aceuraUdy arranged in double rows, 
and covei'ed with knobs or spines, and 
small stalked outgrowths, podicellariao, 
some provided with 2, others with .*1, 
blades, between which they seize any 
foreign particles or small animals and re¬ 
move them, so keeping the shell clean. 
There is a complicated masticating 
apparatus, formed by the .5 teeth and 15 
other pieces, and known as Aristotle's lan¬ 
tern. The animals move generally with 
the mouth directed towards the ground. 
There are 2 orders: (1) PahwH^diiuoidea, 
comprised solely of extinct and fossil 
forms, the oldest members being found in 
the Upper Cambrian; (2) Euechinoidea, 
including all living and some extinct 
species. The Asteroidcu is typified by 
Asterias rulmus, the common .5-rayed star¬ 
fish, whose native haunt is the floor of the 
ocean at some depth, but which is often 
seen in shore pools at loiv tide. Allied to 
this class are the Ophiuroidea, or brittle- 
stars, whose arms, however, branch out 
more abruptly from the central part. 
Like the Echinoidea, the Asteroidca have 
outgi'owths of spines and pedicellariae. 
At the end of each arm there is a bright 
red spot, the ‘eye,’ which is sensitive to 
light. Starfishes feed on bivalves, flat¬ 


tening tlie tube feet on the 2 halves of th© 
shell and then widening th© arms of the 
star 80 that a steady pull on the muscles 
is exerted. The water-vascular system 
communicates with the exterior by a short 
canal, the stone canal, and an opening, the 
madreporite, which in Echinoidea and 
Agteroidea is represented by a porous plate. 
Th© Holothurians differ at first sight from 
other E., as they have a plmnp, cylindrical 
body and a soft, leathery skin, in which is 
embedded a series of calcareous plates. 
Holotliurians are generally sedentary. 
They live on the sea floor, and can crawl 
by means of their tube feet. These ai*© 
not developed in species which burrow in 
the mud. The Crinoidea , feather-stars or 
sea-lilies, grow together in great masses, 
and are mostly fixed to the sea-bottom, 
or rock surface, by a joined stalk; they 
are also very common as fossils, Th© 
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feather-star swims by movements of its 
‘arms’ and alights by means of small leg¬ 
like outgrov-ths on them. Most E. lay 
small eggs in the sea, and these develop 
into larvae of various types. E. in the 
colder seas retain th© eggs in the body- 
cavity, or swallow them and keep them in 
the stomach until tliey develop. In a 
few cases, after their lelease, the young 
are protected by th© mother, and lie in 
depressions or among the spines on her 
body. The Blastoidea and Cystidea, ex¬ 
tinct classes of E., or© found in the Lower 
and Upper Silmrian, and some Cystidea in 
the Cambrian rocks. 

Eohinoidea, see Sea-urchins. 

Eohinolampas, generic name of certain 
species of echinoderms in the family 
Cassidulidae. They are heart-urchins, 
with th© anus on the under-surface. 

Echinophora, genus of umbelliferous 
plants, is to bo found In the Mediterranean. 
E. spinosa, the sea-parsnip, is an Inhab. of 
sandy soa-shores, and has pinnate spinose 
loaves. 

Echinorhynohus, name given to a genus 
of parasitic worms belonging to the 
Nomatoda, and grouped under a special 
class, Acanthocephala, 

Echinus, see Ska-urchins. 

Eohites, family Apocynaceae. Genus 
of tropical Amer. twining shrubs; E. 
stellaris and E, sidphurea, with spec¬ 
tacular flowers, may be grown in green¬ 
houses. 

Eohium, see Viper’s Buoloss. 

Echmiadzin, famous Armenian monas¬ 
tery 10 m. W. of Yerevan, since 1441 the 
seat of th© Armenian Patriarch (‘CathoU- 
cos’) and the religious oontre of the 
Armenian Church. The main oatliedral 
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was foundad in 303 by St Gregor, the 
iUtiminator of the Armenians. 

Echo: 1, Gk nymph who repelled Pan; 
be, in revehge, made shepherds tear her to 
pieces till only her voice remained. But 
Ovid says K. was a nymph whom Zens em¬ 
ployed to talk to Hera to distract her from 
discovering hie amours. Hera, discover¬ 
ing this, made E. unable to say anything 
but the> last words of somebody else’s 
speech. E. then fell in love with Nar¬ 
cissus, and pined aAvay in despair till only 
her voice remained. 

2. Sound produced by the waves of 
sound reflected from something denser 
than air. Since the velocity of sound In 
air is about 1100 ft per sec., an observer 
situated at a distance of about 550 ft from 
a reflecting surface would hear the E. 
of his voice after 1 sec., and would hear as 
many words as would last for that space 
of time. Various natural peculiarities of 
configuration have made the E.s in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the world famous. 

The modern ‘echo sounder’ is a 
machine wliich records ultrasonic waves 
reflected from the sea-bed, and allows 
the depth of water to be detcnnined, and 
also detects submarines. 

Eohternaoh, tn of the Grand Duchy of 
Luxemboui*g. It stands on the H. yurc, 
about 20 m. NE. of the city of Luxem¬ 
bourg. The inhab. are chiefly engaged in 
manuf. of damask, linen, and porcelain. 
It is famous for the aim. procession ouWhit- 
Tncsday, in gratitude for the ending of the 
penitential dance mania wliich raged in 
this neighbourhood in the 8tli cent. There 
is a famous abbey here, founded by the 
A.-S. VS'illibrord, bishop of Utrecht, and a 
13th-cont. par. church. K. was the .S. 
point of von Rundstedt’s desperate 
counter-offensive in the Ardennes (Lee. 
1944-Jan. 1945), the N. point being near 
Malm^'dy. By the time the Oer. drive 
was halted the enemy had breached a 
45-m. gap in the Amer. lines from E. to 
Monschau. also Western Front in 

Second World War.) Pop. 3500. 

Eohuoa, til of Victoria, Australia, 
situated on the C’ampaspo and Murray 
rlvs., 156 m. N. of Melbourne. A bridge 
1905 ft long connects E. with Moama on 
the New South Wales side of the Murray. 
It trades in wool, wine, rod-gum, timber, 
etc. Pop. 4000. 

Eofja (anct Astigi; Moorish Estija), Sp. 
tn in the prov. of Sevilla, the centre of the 
fertile valley of the Genii, a trib. of the 
Guadalquivir (q.v.). It has sov. fine 
churches and mansions, and has Rom. and 
Moorish remains. Its great summer heat 
has earned it the name of ‘ the frying-pan 
of Andalueia.’ It has long been famous 
for its shoos, and also manufs. textiles. 
The (list, produces corn, fruit, wine, and 
olive-oil. pop. 38,000. 

Eek, or Egg, Johann Maier von (1486- 
1543), Uer. scholar and theologian, b. at 
Egg, in Swabia. He excelled in con¬ 
troversy, attac'kiug Luther’s thesis on 
indulgences, and defending the Gatholic 
docti'ines in the celebrated congress of 
Leipzig in 1519. Thenceforward ho was 
one of the bitterest opponents of the 
Hefenmation; in 1525 his exposition of 


Catholic dogma appeared in answer to 
Ldeux tMoloftlqu/es of Melancthon, and was 
very successful. He took a prominent 
part In the congresses at Baden and 
Augsburg, and in 1530 sent a refutation of 
the Protestant confession to ('Jharles V. 
In 1537 he pub. a Ger. N.T., and took part 
in the meetings at Worms in 1540, and at 
Ratisbon in 1541. 

Eokart, or Eckehart, Johannes, see 

Eckhart. 

Eokermann, Johann Peter (1792-1854), 
Ger. writer, 6. Winsen an der Luhe. He 
became the friend and unpaid assistant of 
Goethe, and is principally known for Ids 
Oes/jrdchc mit Goethe, 1837, compiled from 
the notes Goethe had allowed him to take. 
The (Jonversations were trans. into Eng. by 
Margaret Fuller In 1889. 

Eokernfbrde, Ger. tn in the Land of 
Schleswig-Holstein (q.v.), 16 m. NW. of 
Kiel (q.v.). It lies on a fiord on the 
Baltic coast. It was for long a naval 
port, but is now a fishing port and 
holiday resort. Pop. 21,000. 

Eokersberg, Carl KristoiTer Vilhelm 
(1783-1853), Dan. historical, marine, and 
portrait painter, b. Varnils, Sloswig. He 
became a pupil of Abildgaard and after¬ 
wards of David, and also ThorwaJdson. 
It has been stated by his native admirers 
and critics that ho first ‘created a Danish 
colour.’ His landscape scenes are clear 
and definite and the outlines natural, 
while his figures arc couvetjtional. 

Eckhart, Eckart, or Eckehart, Johannes, 
very generally styled Meister (P260-1327), 
Oer. mystic, and one of the (11*86 specu¬ 
lative thinkers, b. Hochheim bei Gotha. 
Very little is known concerning his life. 
He entered the Dominican order, and 
studied and taught in Paris. After being 
made prior at Erfurt, ho was vicar of his 
order in Thuringia. He was made vicar- 
gencral of Boliemia in 1307, and a few 
years later ho preached at Frankfurt, 
Cologne, and Strasburg. His reputation 
for learning was very high, and be assisted 
in a controversy between Pope Boniface 
VTIf and Philip of Fraiurte. In 1327 his 
enemies caused him to be sinnmouod 
before the archbishop at (Jologno on a 
charge of heresy, when he i>artly recanted. 
Two years later he was again accused, and 
extracts from his works tMnidonmed, but ho 
d. before the BnU against him was pub. 
His sermons and tractates written in Ger¬ 
man and Lnt. arc all that remains of his 
works, of which there is as yet no satis¬ 
factory ed. 

Eokhel, Joseph Hilary (1737-98), an 
Austrian nmnismatist, b. Fnzersfeld, 
Lower Austria, who in 1773 was made 
prof, of antiquities and numismatics at 
Vienna Uiiiv. His chief work is Doctrina 
Nuinrrwrum Veterum, 1792*8. He is 
justty regarded as the founder of modern 
numismatics. 

Eckington, par. and tn of Derbyshire, 
England, 7 m. SK. of Sheltlold. There are 
saw-mills, iron works, canning factories, 
and manufs. of agric. implements. Pop. 
17,000. 

Eokmiihl, Ger. vil. in Bavaria (q.v.), on 
the Labor, 15 m. S. of Regensburg (q.v.). 
It was the scene of the defeat of tlie 
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AjPcMuke Charles of Aijstria (see Oharlbs 
Louts) by Napoleon I (q.v.) In 1800. 

Eolampsia, see PRsaNANCY. 

Eoleotfoism (Gk eMeffein, to select), in 
philosophy, Is the principle of selecting 
and adopting views from various systems 
and muting them into one composite 
system of thought. Among the earliest 
eclectics must be numbered Cicero, the 
Peripatetics, and the Neoplatonlsts. E. 
has won great popularity in France, owing 
to the teaoliing of Victor Cousin, Adolphe 
Gamia, and others. Cousin asserted that 
* Each system is not false, but incomplete, 
and In reuniting all incomplete systems 
we should have a complete philosophy, 
adequate to the totality of consciousness. * 
See Adolphe Franck, Moratistes ei Philoso- 
pheSy 1872; P. F. Dubois, Cottsiiiy Jouf- 
froVt Damiron, 1902. 

Eclipses of the Sun and Moon. During 
the revolution of the earth round the S. 
and of the M. round the earth (sec 
Earth; Moon) there are certain positions 
of these bodies in which the M. comes 
between the earth and the S. and also 
when the earth comes between the M. 
and the S. In the first c.ase an E. 
of the S. may take place and in the 
second case an E. of the M. may occur. 
The diagrams show the reasons for these 

S henomena. The first one shows the 

t. Af in a line with the S. *S’, and the 
earth which is on the oxti-eme right, 
only a small portion of its surface appear¬ 
ing. A cone of darkness to the right of M 
which intercepts the S.’s light is seen 
intersected by a small portion of the 
earth’s surface; on any part of this the 
S. will api)ear totally eclipsed. Outside 
it some of the light from the top or bottom 
of the S. win not bo intercepted by M 
and in these remons the S. will appear 
only partly eclipsed. If tangents are 
drawn from the top of S to the bottom of 
M and from the bottom of to the top of 
jW, they will intersect the earth’s surface 
at points outside which the S. is com¬ 
pletely visible, but inside which a portion 
will he hidden from view. Hence the 
distinction between a total and a partial 
E. of the S. 



The lower diagram shows the earth 
interposing between the S. and the 
M., the result of which is a shadow 
oast on the M. As the M. does not 


shine by its own light like the S. and 
other stars, it would not he visible ward 
it not for the fact that some of the light 
refracted by the earth’s atmosphere falls 
on the M.’s surface and is reflated back 
to the earth. Red predominates In this 
light, most of the shorter waves being 
absorbed as the light passes through the 
earth’s atmosphere. 

E. of the M. have not the same value 
as those of the S., and astronomers will 

f o to any part of the earth where total 
}. of the S. are visible, setting up 
their Instruments and making arrange¬ 
ments months beforehand, on some con¬ 
venient site as close as possible to the 
centre of the belt of totality. This 
varies in width from a few m. up to 130 
m., and the E. shadow sweeps over the 
narrow belt from W. to E. at a speed 
of about 35 m. a min. ’The belt from 
which a partial E. can be seen is much 
wider than this, but, compared with a 
total E., a. partial E. has very little 
scientific value. The next total B. 
that can bo seen in the Brit. Isles is 
on 11 Aug. 1999, and will be visible in 
Cornwall; in other parts it will be seen 
only as a partial E. The computa¬ 
tions icgarding the circumstances of 
E. are carried out at certain observa¬ 
tories by professional computers, though 
some amateur aistronomers who are also 
mathematicians can make the computa¬ 
tions. Certain abstruse problems arise, 
as, for instance, the speed of the M.*8 
shadow, which, we have seen, is about 36 
m. a min., but this does not take Into 
consideration the rotational speed of the 
earth, wldoh varies according to the lat. 
and is 1001*6 than 17 m. a min. in equa¬ 
torial regdous; hence If the shadow were 
moving W. at the equator its speed with 
reference to the earth*s surface would be 
3f> -17 = 18 m. a min. The actual form 
of the shadow on the earth’s surface, 
though 08 on approximation it can be 
regarded as an ellipse, is nevertheless not 
really on ellipse, and its projection on the 
nearly spherical surface of the earth does 
not conform to any well-known figure. 

Those who wish to study the mathe¬ 
matical problems associated with E.s 
are recommended to read The Mathe- 
maticaX Theory of Eclip^, 1904, by 
Robordeau Buchanan. Details of 8000 
solar E.s between ad 1207 and 2161, 
and 6200 lunar E.s between ad 1206 
and 2163, are given in Oppolzer’s Canon 
der Finslemisse, 

Ecliptic, The, path which the sun takes 
in its apparent yearly journey from W. to 
E. among the fixed stars. This path lies 
through the middle of the constellations 
known as the Signs of the Zodiac (q.v.). 
Of course the E. is only the apparent path 
of the sun, for the earth revolves around 
the sun. If it were possible to view the 
earth from the sun, it would be found that 
the earth’s orbit lay along the E. The E. 
is inclined to the equator at an angle of 
23® 27', and intersects it at 2 points 180® 
apart, called the equinoxes. The sun is 
at these points, known as the vernal and 
autunmal equinoxes, about 21 Mar. and 
23 Sept. 
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Eoloffito, or Ekioffite, rook formation, 
crystalline In character, and composed of 
a }?reen pyroxene, smaragrdite, and red 
grarnet. Occasionally felspar, quartz, iron 
ores, e|o., form a part of this exceedingly 
beautiful rock. It is not found in any 
great abidance, but it is seen among the 
Alpine nits., the Fichtelgebirge, at Baden, 
etc. The jparnets in E. are frequently 
surrouhded by a covering of bright green 
hornblende. 

Eclogue (Ok eklegein, to select), a short 
poem, especially a pastoral dialogue. The 
term was flrat applied to the bucolics of 
Virgil and the idylls of Theocritus and 
hence came to be conlined to poems of the 
same type. Spenser in his SJiephecbrd’s 
Calendar gives a false derivation of the 
word from nix^ a goat, and hygos, speech, 
the term E. being regarded as comple¬ 
mentary to Pastoral, the former referring 
to form and the latter to content. In the 
18th cent., when the E. was popular, its 
range was extended beyond country life, 
and tn E.s were produced. John David¬ 
son’s Fleet fitreei Eciogues^ 1893, were 
a similar departure. See Pastoral 
Poetry. 

Ecology (Gk oikos, house or abode, 
logoSt discourse) is the study of the 
organism as a whole in relation to its 
environment. Since land plants are 
stationary, the study of plant E. is much 
easier, and consequently much more 
advanced, than that of animal E. On the 
other hand, plants and animals are so 
closely interdependent that investigation 
of the E. of one group involves that of the 
other. There are 2 main subdivisions of 
E. (1) Autocology, concerned with the 
separate enviromnent factors and their 
effect on individuals. (2) Synecology, 
dealing with the combined effects of these 
factors on i>lant and animal communities. 
The chief environmental factors governing 
the distribution of plants and animals are 
temp., humidity, climate, soil, the intensity 
of ligbt, the nature of the food, and inter¬ 
action with other plants and animals. 
The individual effect of each separate 
factor is studied in the laboratory; the 
combined effects are seen out of doors, in 
woods, fields, swamps, lakes, seas, and 
other habitats. Generally speaking, ani¬ 
mal communities are determined by plant 
cjomm uni ties—that is, by plants growing 
together and forming groups with a certain 
individuality. Any particular type of 
community is described as an association, 
and the general appearance of a plant 
association is determined by dominant 
species, e.g. the pine tree is the dominant 
species of a pine-wood association: in a 
mixed wood, oak and beech may be co- 
dominants. Associations having only one 
dominant species are called consociations. 
Plant associations show stratification; in 
a wood, trees constitute the uppermost 
strata, bushy undergrowth the next, herbs 
the 3rd, and mosses and liverworts the 
4th. Beneath these arc soil algae, fungi, 
and various bacteria, and protozoa, which 
b.v effecting changes in the soil affect the 
plants growing in it. Further change is 
effected by the constant addition of humus 
to the soil, and as a result of such changes 


the character of the plant community 
gradually alters, other organisms better 
adapted to the changed soil gradually 
replacing the earlier ones. This process 
is termed ecological succession, and is con¬ 
comitant with an ecological succession of 
animals. By studying the changing con¬ 
ditions as the level of Lake Michigan falls, 
Shelford has been able to predict, with 
regard to beetles of the genus OicindeUa, 
the succession that will be determined by 
further fall in level. Since within limits 
animals can choose their habitat, be¬ 
haviour is an additional factor of animal 
E. Animals form strata in a different 
manner from plants. The bottom stra¬ 
tum may bo regarded as composed of 
animals forming food for those of the next 
stratum, and so on, until at the top are 
animals which have no enemies or are able 
to defeat them by virtue of size or skill. 
Thus spiders eat flies; small birds eat 
spiders: larger birds oat smaller birds. In 
this way animals form food chains, those 
forming the Ist link being far more 
numerous than those of the last. The Ist 
link consists obviously of herbivores 
capable of reproducing in enormous num¬ 
bers, while the animals of the last link 
have limited means of reproduction and 
reduce competition between themselves by 
sharing out food areas. Other important 
factors in animal E. are the size of food 
and the status of the animal in the 
community, and interesting prol)loms are 
presented by the phenomena of symbiosis 
and the specialisations of panisites. The 
extensive field of E. provides interesting 
material for the amateur who makes 
careful observations and keeps accurate 
records, but with drastic changes produced 
in natural comraunities by modem agrio. 
practices, professional ecologists play an 
essential role in this industry. Their 
opinions are also sought when crops are 
to be introduced into newly claimed land. 
Sex also Applied Biology; Soil Science. 
See A. Tanaloy, The British Isles and their 
Vegetation^ 1939; W. C. Allee and others, 
Principles of Animal Eeologpy 1949; C. 
Elton, The Ecology of Animals^ 1950; also 
articles in Thx Journal of Ecology and The 
Journal of Animal Ecology. 

Economic Blockade, see Blockade; 
Declaration of London; Economic 
Warfare, Ministry of. 

Economic Thought, History of. The H. 
of E. T. begins with the anct Greeks, who 
confided everything to the power of the 
State, which resulted in the subordination 
of the individual to the State, and con¬ 
sequently in the subordination of eco¬ 
nomics to ethics and politics. The Gk 
philosophers condemned interest-taking 
and wore prejudiced against trade and 
commerce. The Roms, followed the 
Gks’ ideas, and also made important 
studies of particular economic problems, 
but failed to establish a dominant system 
of E. T. Christianity strengthened in 
general the prevalent Aristotelian system 
of economic philosophy, its condemnation 
of usury and the pumuit of wealth in trade, 
its asvsertlon of the superiority of agricul¬ 
ture, and its support of status. Chris¬ 
tianity thus strengthened the subijeotion 
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of eopnomlcfl to ethics, but weakened the 
eubiection of economics to poll tics. The 
early fathers, in their condemnation of 
avarice and their exaltation of fraternal 
Jove, sometimes used expressions which, 
taken by themselves, imply an utter con¬ 
demnation of private property and an 
advocacy of Communism among the 
faithful; but this was only an ideal, and 
private property was early recognised as 
a necessity resulting from the fall of man. 
The effect of this ideal, however, appears 
in the accepted doctrine that the main¬ 
tenance of the poor was not a matter of 
philanthropy, but an obligation. The 
scriptui*al attitude towards wealth led to 
an emphatic statement of the moral 
8 Ui>eriority of agriculture and handiwork 
over trade and commerce as a means of 
earning a livelihood, and the early ivriters 
seemed almost unanimous in the belief 
that what the seller made by trade the 
buyer nctcssarily lost. 

A\'ith the increasing temporal power of 
tlie Ohm*ch and the great development of 
commerce which marked the llth cent, 
came the necessity of harmonising the 
doctrines of the Church with the obvious 
requirements of commerce, and many 
concessions were made by the later 
canonists. Thomas Aquinos (1226-74) 
concedes that it is lawful to trade for a 
simple livelihood, or in order to supply a 
country with tlie necessary articles which 
it does not produce, or when the profits 
of the trade are devoted to some honour¬ 
able purpose, such as the assistance of the 
poor: but that, save in exceptional cir- 
cumstaiicos, a seUer is bound to reveal a 
fault in an article, and that it is not 
)ennisHible to sell an article for more than 
ts worth. The fundamental axiom, in 
accordance with which all these conclu¬ 
sions are reached, is that every com¬ 
modity has a fixed and objective value, 
which can readily be ascertained, and 
which determines its just price. The 
distinctively ethical standpoint of the 
canonists is shown in the prohibition of 
usury, which was based upon scriptural 
injunctions against it and npon Aristotle’s 
argmnent that money being ban^en it 
would be extortion to charge for its use. 
As the growing commerce of the Middle 
Ages made the need of borrowing capital 
more and more imperative, the canonical 
theory had to be stretched so as to accom¬ 
modate many ingenious forms of contract 
for what was practically, though not 
nominally, usury. In the latter half of 
the 15th cent, the Franciscans themselves 
instituted the Mont8-de-pi6t6, or charit¬ 
able banks, for lending money to the i»oor 
at a small rate of interest to defray 
expenses of management. 

Ethical considerations dominated medi¬ 
eval economic theory; political necessities 
that of the early modern period. The 
new national govs, had to secure greater 
revenue and in a liquid form. Ready 
money was necessary for the upkeep of 
armies and navies; and to meet the other 
requirements of a national power. It.was 
Imperative to find or create some better 
BOiuxies of revenue than the backward 
agriculture of the time. These necessities 


led to the development of a mercantile 
system whose restrictive regulations, 
discriminating laws, and State inter¬ 
ference Adam Smith and his immediate 
successors described and criticised. {See 
Classical Economists.) 

Mercantilism was the most important 
phenomenon of E. T. in the 16th and 17th 
cents., but it constituted no more than a 
part of a widespread and ea^r investiga¬ 
tion of concrete economic facts. Those 
studies become materials for Adam 
Smith’s work. Money, banking, the rise 
of prices, pop., poor relief, etc., were 
extensively discussed in brochures and 
monographs. The maintenance of the 
poor was a constant subject of pamphlet 
and tract; Sir Thomas More, in his com¬ 
munistic Uto^'a, gives striking evidence 
that the problem of poverty occupied the 
attention of the best tliinkers of the time. 
True, economic study had been separated 
from ethics and theology, but men like 
Bodin, Grotius, Pufendorf, Hobbes, and 
Locke developed economics intf) an 
essential part of a general political 
philosophy. 

After mercantilism with its undue pre¬ 
ference for commerce and industry and 
for a favourable balance of foreign trade 
there was bound to be a reaction in 
favour of agriculture. Mercantilism was 
the economic expression of nationalism: 
agriculture was now to find favour with 
the broad principles of natural law and 
liberty expounded in the works of 
Grotius, Pufendorf and Locke. 

The preference for agriculture and 
industrial liberty found expression in the 
doctrines of the so-called physiocrats, the 
originator of which may be considered to 
be Francois Quesnay U694-1774). The 
fundamental creed of the physiocrats was 
the subjection of economic and political 
phenomena to ‘natural law,' which, as 
interpreted by them, gave rise to the 
familiar political doctrine of radical 
individualism, and a certain materialistic 
conception of wealth which somehow 
explains their peculiar economic theories. 
Adam Smith found that the physiocrats 
treated not only of political economy, * but 
of every other branch of the system of civil 
government,’ and that their political and 
economic theories were indissolubly fused 
in their general doctrine of a beneficent 
law of industrial freedom, according to 
which the largest production and most 
just distribution of wealth would be beat 
secured by permitting each individual to 
‘ pursue his own interest in his own way, * 
so long as he did not infringe on the 
liberty of others. This theory lias been 
perpetuated and popularised by Adam 
Smith, and has infiuetKced subsequent 
thinkers more than any other economic 
doctrine ever formulated. The physio¬ 
crats exposed the mercantilist error of 
confusing wealth with the precious metals, 
but they themselves fell into the error of 
confusing wealth with material objects, 
by identifying the production of wealth 
with the production of raw materials, 
whereby they concluded that manufs, and 
commerce, which merely change the 
position or form of raw materials, are 
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barren and turproduotive. though luaeful 
and when strictly subordinated 

tOi jiligjdfSSlJtUTe; that the value added to 
raw in the process of trade and 

indhstrjr ts equivalent merely to the cost 
of production, while agriculture yields a 
net Jrtirpliis over and above the cost of 
productiovi. Quesnay considers the large 
agric. employer to be the real producer of 
wealth, not the agric. labourer. Agricul¬ 
ture being thus the sole source of national 
revenue, simplicity, economy, and justice 
demand that tlie state revenue be ob¬ 
tained by a single direct tax levied upon 
rent. Accordingly the physiocrats were 
the first who stated the epoc.h-making 
theory of surplus value, and the theory 
also that the product of industry contains 
a certain value, due to the co-operation of 
natural factors, which is in excess of the 
minimum remuneration required to elicit 
the toil and sacrifice of industry, and 
which constitutes, on this account, a satis¬ 
factory som*ce of taxation. 

Adam Smith (1723-90), whose Wealth 
of Nations appeared in 1776, is considered 
the greatest of economists and the 
father of economics. Ills influence 
hastened free trade, and popularised and 
dignified the systematic study of wealth; 
but his most importniit service was in 
divorcing political economy from ethics, 
and partly fiom politics. Such appears 
clearly in the delineation of his lectures, 
divided into 4 imrts: I. Natural Theology; 

II. Ethics (included in liis Thejory of Moral 
Sentiments, 1759); III. Justice and Juris¬ 
prudence; IV. Political Economy. He 
has been accused of treating man as 
merely a wealth-producing animal, in 
whom altruistic motives are wholly 
absent; but in his Theorif of Moral Senit- 
menrUs the motives of duty and sympathy 
are fully recognised, and the desire for 
wealth is treated as only one of the 
worthier objects of ambition. Fm*ther, 
in The Wealth of Nations he opposes piece¬ 
work as calculated to excite the labourer 
to over-exortif)n, and voices the necessity 
for rest, diversion, and even ‘ dissipation. ’ 
His whole attitude is essentially this; 
‘Assuming that the object of the study is 
to increase the national wealth, this object 
will be most effectually secured by perfect 
industrial liberty. ’ On the other hand ho 
did not succeed in separating politics from 
economics, because his ultimate purpose 
was to prove the supn^me etficacy of the 
doctrine of laissez-faire. Before being 
able to lay down maxims for the increase 
of wealth, he had to inquire how wealth 
was actually produced and distributed. 

It was his dispassionate analysis of prodxic- 
tion, value, and distribution which had the 
greatest effect upon the economists who 
followed him, and led to the attempt to 
formulate a non-partisan soienoe of 
political economy, which should pass no 
ethical or political judgments. 

Maltbus and Ricardo stand out among 
early followers of Smith and, with Ben- 
tham and other writers of the early part 
of the 19th cent., including McCulloch and 
James Mill, have been variously desig¬ 
nated as the Classical, Orthodox, Ricar¬ 
dian, or Eng. school. Their general 
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system of thought is harmonious, but they 
differ upon points of economic doctrine* 
They are deductive In method, utilitarian 
and matorialistio in assumptions, and 
cosmopolitan in the sense that their 
ultimate scientific ideal Is the discovery 
of universal economic lows applicable at 
aH times and to all nations. In France, 
J. B. Say may be placed in this group. 
Ho taught that supply creates its own 
demand (Loi des Ddbouch^s) and his 
TraiU d'Economic Politique, 1803, was a 
major means of spreading the Smithian 
views. The cthioal framework of ciassical 
economy is due to Jeremy Benthara 
(1748-1832) through his formulation and 
continuous propagation of utilitarian 
philosopliy. Bentham put it that *To 
obtain the greatest portion of happiness 
for himself is the object of every rational 
being.' 

Malthus’s famous Essay on. the Principle 
of Population, 1798, in which he pro- 

f )ounded the theory that pop. tends to 
ncrease faster than food, exerted much 
influence in its day; but the gloomy 
inferences were falsified by the great 
advances in technology and science during 
the 19th cent., which multiplied produc¬ 
tion much faster than Maltbus had 
expected, and by the use of birth control, 
which limited the growth in pop. 

David Ricardo (1772-1823), in his 
theorj’^ of distribution, made the most im¬ 
portant use of the Malthusian proposition. 
He held that as a country grew and pop. 
increased, society would be forced io 
resoi’t to poorer and poorer soils to obtain 
Its supply of food, the law of diminishing 
returns would operate, and as the maimu 
of cultivation was forced down an in¬ 
creasing shore of the product of industry 
would go to the landlord in the shape of 
econoinjc rent—the difference between 
the natural productivity of the better 
land and the worst land in cultivation. 
Excluding rent, the div. of the remainder 
of the product between the labourer and 
the capitalist was determined by a corol¬ 
lary of the Malthusian principle—the 
‘iron law of wages.’ This theory of dis¬ 
tribution is fully developed os an integral 
part of his famous cost-of-production 
theory of value. When Rioardo said at 
times that all the expenses of production 
could be resolved into the toil and sacri¬ 
fice of labour, he supplied the Com¬ 
munists with their celebrated labour 
theory of value, awording to which labour 
is the solo cause of value, and conse¬ 
quently is entitled to the whole produce of 
industry, and Henry George (1839-97) 
with his doctrine that progress means 

{ )Overty os long as private ownership of 
and is legal. 

The most influential of Eng. economists 
between lilcardo and the younger, and 
greater. Mill was N. W. li^enior (1790- 
1864). He propounded the abstinence 
theory of interest; and formulated the 
famous doctrine of the wages fund ‘that 
the average rate of wages is the quotient 
secured by dividing the number of work¬ 
men into the fund of capital set aside by 
the capitalists for the employment of 
labour.^ 
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John Stuart Mill (1806-73) wtw a thor- 
ouffh reformer, and typifies the transition 
in England from the classical to the 
modem school of E. T. He was first 
entirely under the influence of Ricardo, 
but in later years he followed Auguste 
Comte and the socialistic tendencies of his 
time. Fettered by the Ricai'dian eco¬ 
nomics, but moved by the warm desire 
conceived in his maturer years to find 
some means to improve the condition of 
the masses, his mind struggled hard to 
And a compromise between t)>e 2 systems. 
The outoonui of this mental battle 
appeared in 1848 under tlie title Prin- 
Aples of Political Kconoiny^ yMh Sotne of 
their Applicniums to Social Philosophy. 
This booh was brilliantly written and be¬ 
came widely popular. It exenjiaed an 
t'normons influence upon t4ie subsequent 
development of Eng. E. T. He preserved 
the old doctrine of rtmt and profits, and 
advocated laissez-faire us a general 
principle of political expediency, but 
made so many exceptions tliat at times 
they seem more iini)ortant tiian the rule. 

After 18.00 Eng. E. T. was deeply 
affected by a reaction against the classical 
system. The logical successors of Ricardo 
and Senior were Cairnes, llagehot, Faw¬ 
cett, and, perhaps, Alfred Marshall. All 
of them have been defenders of the 
orthodox school, thougii they have 
I’ccognised and expounded its limitations 
as a theoretical science. Tlior<»Id Rogers, 
Oliff’e Leslie, Arnold Toynbee, Ashley, 
and Cunningham were historical econ¬ 
omists who more or leas endorsed the 
general views of the historical school (see 
below). A psychological school of political 
economy wtis founded by Jevons. He, 
Edgeworth, and others made important 
contributions in every branch of the 
science, particularly in statistics. Eng. 
economists now use all schools or methods, 
deductive, historical, psychological, statis¬ 
tical, and mathematical. 

Karl Marx gave Communism a positive 
theory deriving from Hicardo’s theory of 
value and distribution. The claim is 
that, as labour is the sole cause of value, 
the labourer is entitled to the whole 
produce of industry. Capitalism, it is 
asserted, is a tenipoi*ary stage in industrial 
evolution, and must ineviUihly give way 
to collective production. Marx’s theory 
of value has met with little favour; his 
doctrine, that the underlying causes of 
social currents, such as religion, litoratU!*e, 
and art, are economic in character (the 
‘materialistic conception of history’), has 
influenced political scientists rather than 
economists. 

Auguste Comte (17 98-1857) is the father 
of modera sociology. His influence was 
Immense. He was the first to protest 
against the Kicardians’ aim at an abstract 
science of rigid precision and universal in 
application. Comte w’^as the preemsor of 
tne Ger. historical school, which under¬ 
took the most influential reaction against 
classical economy. The historical school 
taught that economics is a social or 
political science which can be protttably 
pursued only in connection with the other 
sciences of political or social life, particu¬ 


larly administration, law, and hist. Thus* 
they replaced a unlven^ political eco¬ 
nomy by an historical national economy. 
The nationalistic spirit of the school waa 
first expressed in Friedrich List’s economic- 
pubs., 1789-1846. 

The theory of marginal utility was mosb 
thoroughly developed and most widely 
applied by a group of Austrian economists^ 
of which Monger, Wieser, and Boehm- 
Bawerk were the leaders. The theory it¬ 
self was propounded almost simulta¬ 
neously in 1871 by Jevons in England, 
Monger in Austria, and Walras in France. 
The disciples of tliis school held that the 
utility, or power of satisfying want, 
possessed by a commodity decreases per 
unit as the amount consumed increases, 
and the value itself expresses the utility 
of the Inst or marginal increment. The 
former unit of real value—i.e. the pain 
and sacrifice of labour—has made way for 
a unit of utility; the oost-of-production 
theory of exchange has been replaced by a 
wider conception which holds that value 
determines the expenses of production, 
rather than the expenses of production 
the value, that capital receives its value 
from the finished product, and not vice 
versa. The tendency of tliis theory has- 
been to shift the centre of gravity in 
economics from the capitalist to the 
consumer. The theory of marginal utility 
still generally holds the field in the middle 
of the 20th cent. 

Since tlio 1920’s there has been a 
counter-reaction against the historical 
school and in favour of the main tenets of 
classical economics. The main leaders of 
the resuscitation of liberal economics have 
been Ludwig von Mises of Austria, 
Ullhelm Ropke of Germany, F. A. Hayek, 
first of Austria and then of England and 
America, Lionel Robbins and Sir Arnold 
Plant of England, W. U. Hutt of England 
and later of South Africa, and Henry 
Simons of America. They showed that 
the classical economists had often been 
misrepresonttHl by historijins and political 
theorists, and that their system of 
economic liberty was in many respects 
superior to that of central direction and 
planning. See (h.ASbi('AL E("ONomisT8 ; 
Economics ; Economics of Emplovmknt; 
Free Excjiancje; Gold Standard; 
Multilaterai.lsm. See also the original 
works of the leading economists; Adam 
Smith, The Wealth of NationSy 1776; 
T. Malthus, Essay on the Principle of 
Popnialion, 1798; D. Ricjardo, Princijile^ 
of Political Economyy 1817; J. S. Mill, 
Principles of Political Economyy 1844; 
Karl Marx, Das Kapiialy 1867; H. Sidg- 
wick. Principles of Political Economy, 
1883; A. Marshall, Principles of Economics, 
1890; Edwin Cannan, JTeeilihy 1914; 
A. C. Pigon, Economics of WelfarCy 1932; 

L. C. Robbins, The Nature and Significance 

of Economic Scienccy 1932; L. von Mises, 
The^y of Money and Credity 1934, emd 
Socialismy 1938; J. A. Schumpeter, 
Oapiialismy Sodxilismy and Democracy, 
1943; T. W. Hutchinson, A /ievietv of 
Economic Doctrines, 1670-1929, 1953; 

M. St John Packe, Life of John Stuart 
MiUy 1954. Robert L. HeUbroner and 
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PautStreeten, The Oreat Economists, 1965, 
is a irood readable introduction. 

msolmomic Warfare, Ministry of. 
folded on the outbreak of the Second 
World War, to prevent vital war 
inaterlalB from reaching Germany. Its 
ooiidternart in the First World War was 
the nc^l^stry of blockade, but its functions 
were #idor. Control bases wore set up 
at Weymouth, the Downs, Kirkwall, 
Gibraltar, Aden, and Haifa, at which all 
shipping bound for the enemy or for 
neutral ports having access to enemy ter. 
had to submit to contraband control. 
The Fr. Gov. used the term ‘blockade’ 
for their analogous ministry, which co¬ 
operated closely with the M. of E. W. 
Snipping companies, in order to avoid 
delay, were encouraged to send advance 
copies of their vessels’ manifests, giving 
details of all cargo carried, and names of 
shippers and consignees. One of the 
chief difficulties of the M. of E. W. was to 
prevent contraband goods consigned to 
neutrfU countries being resold to Germany, 
since it was no part of Brit, policy to ruin 
neutral trade Germany, but only to 
pixjvont the entry of essential war 
materials, such as lead, nickel, copper, 
fats, etc., and in carrying out this task 
the M. of E. W. received information from 
its agents abroad, who reported upon 
the ultimate destination of contraband 
shipped to neutrals. W'hile the M. of 
E. W. was responsible for answering in¬ 
quiries about sliips find cargoes detained 
by the contraband control authorities, the 
procurator-general became responsible fis 
soon as the cargo had been seized and 
applications for release were made to that 
authority. Applications to bid for pnze 
goods at auction were made to the 
Admiralty Marshal. Altogether the staff 
of the ^r. of E. W, numbered at most 
about 600. 

Economics, tenn (oikonomia) by which 
the anct (iitjeks used to signify the art of 
prudent and systematic household man¬ 
agement, with particular roferencse to 
income and expenditure, and to the labour 
and satisfaction of the wants of the 
members of the household. Political 
oconomy, now generally described as E., 
later came to signify the art of directing 
the production and consumption, the 
incomes and expenditures of the State 
and its subjects. It was not commonly 
conceived aa a neutral science till tlio 
19th cant., when it became the science of 
wealth and exchangeable values. In the 
theoretical treatment of the matter some 
economists proposed to limit the term K. 
to the narrow science of wealth; hut iii 
about the middle of the, 19th cent, the 
historical school (Roscher and others) 
maintained that the subject of the study 
was not wealth, hut man’s relation to 
wealth; that it was part of general social 
acience, and could not be detached from 
ethics and politics. Following Adam 
Smith, and popular interpretations of the 
term, E. has been defined os the ordered 
knowledge of tho social phenomena 
arising out of man’s activity in tho 
acqtiisition and use of wealth. A modem 
definition, which in many respects is 


intellectually more satisfying, Is that of 
Prof. Lionel C. Robbins, who has con¬ 
ceived of E. 08 the science that studies the 
principles governing the application of 
scarce means with alternative uses to a 
multiplicity of ends. This approach 
makes situations of scarcity rather than 
material wealth the subject-matter of E. 
Above all, it is proper to hear In mind the 
dictum of the late Lord Keynes that * The 
theory of economics does not furnish a 
body of settled conclusions immediately 
applicable to policy. It is a method 
rather than a doctrine, an apparatus of 
the mind, a technique of thinking, which 
helps its possessor to draw correct con¬ 
clusions.* See also Economic Thooght, 
History of; Classical Economists; 
Economics of Employment; Gold 
Standard; Free Exchange; Mltlti- 
lateralism; Resale Price Mainten¬ 
ance; Keynes; and entries for other 
economists. See L. C. Robbins, The 
Nature and Sionr/icance of Economic 
Science, 19.12; F. i). Benham, Kcoiutmica, 
1955; R. F. Hatrod, ‘Economics, 1900- 
1950* in The New Outline of Modern 
Knowledge, 1956. 

Economics and Political Science, The 
London School of, founded 1895, provides 
courses leading to degrees of the univ. of 
London in the faculties of arts, economics 
and i)olitical science (including commerce 
and industry), and law; also for tho post¬ 
graduate academic diplomas of tho univ. 
in colonial studies, law, public administra¬ 
tion, and psychology; and for tlie school’s 
certificates in international studies, social 
science and administration, mental health, 
applied social studies, and personnel 
management. There are also special 
courses in business administration, child 
care, and trade union studies. Tlie 
majority of the 3500 students registered 
at the school are full-time, but part-time 
jind evening students are also ae.(ieptod. 
Over 500 gradufite students are registered 
for higher degrees or for rosoareh. Tho 
Brit. Library of Political and Economic 
Science, wliich is lioused in tho aoliool, is 
probably the largest in the world devoted 
exclusively to tho social sciences. 

Eoonomios of Employment. In 1914, 
before the First World War, the outstand¬ 
ing problem was unemployment. Linked 
with this was tho hotly-debated question 
of free trade versus protection. The 
gold standard was largely taken for 
granted. After 2 world wars tho unem¬ 
ployment problem htis been solved in 
principle; free trade has become multi¬ 
lateralism, and the subject of important 
international agreements under the aus- 
picx38 of the U.N.; while the gold standard 
had been twice abandoned, substitute 
arrangomonts being likewise brought 
within the scope of U.N. agreements. 

In 1914 men wont in fear of tho ‘Trade 
Cycle’ and recurrent slumps. When the 
First World War broke out they had al¬ 
ready come to regard unemployment os a 
more or less unavoidable economic scourge 
and they were the more impressed at its 
disappearance during the war. They 
were further impressed by the freedom 
with which money flowed in wartime; and 
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by the apparently bottomless state purse 
where war requirements were concerned. 
Fears or hopes that the First World War 
would ‘stop within sir months* because of 
financial exhaustion i)roved groundless. 
There wore shortages of this material and 
that; but no shortage of money. As soon 
as the war was over the urgent cry of 
economy was heard and people felt it 
strange that while we could afford any¬ 
thing and everything to wage a war, 
reasonable requests for highly desirable 
amenities and improvements in well-being 
were met with the blunt statement that 
there was no money available. While it 
w^as reasonable to suppose that a devasta¬ 
ting war would scarcely increase well¬ 
being, people ntwertheless could not but 
be impressed with the ‘money for war; no 
mo?»ey for peace’ contrast. 

I'eople had heard stories about banks 
making monew—creating money—in the 
wai*, and they were ready to believe that 
such powei*s should bo used in peace-time 
U) create iTH)ney to be spent on the good 
things of life. And when, after the w^ar, 
unemployment arose once more and 
reached unpn'codented levels the ‘short 
of money’ argument seemed to run con¬ 
trary to conimonsense. It was contrary. 
Whilst, given full employment with full 
efficiency and no incTease of saving, every 
additional pound created must be infla¬ 
tionary, with unemployment in excess of 
minimum levels there is clearly not enough 
spending and we must either spend faster 
the money we have or create money to 
spend. This seems obvious enough now; 
but after the First World War there w'ero 
still elementary misconwjptious about the 
role of money. 

Since barter made way for monctaiy 
transactions money had been of first, if 
not fully realised, importance in the 
economic field. A barter transaction was 
a complete exchange of goods for goods 
(or services). lJut a sale of goods for 
money is only a ‘half’ transaction wiiicli 
leaves the seller free to i) 08 tpone indefin¬ 
itely the exchange of his money for his 
ultimate satisfaction in tlie shape of goods. 
The vital effects of postponed spending, of 
saving, were not imderstood. In particu¬ 
lar the effect of underspending on the 
national income—our oggi*egate income— 
was not recognised. It was not appre¬ 
ciated that the national income can rise 
only if someone spends more and full only 
if someone spends less. There was a 
confused identification of the separate 
acts of saving and investment (spending). 
In dispersing this confusion lay the clue to 
the unemployment problem. 

Some unorthodox writers, notably 
A. H. Abbati in a book pub. in 19‘24, 
argued the need for more spending both 
to cure unemployment and to utilise ‘the 
unclaimed w^ealth ’—to banish * poverty in 
the midst of plenty. ’ I’lie Liberal party, 
under the infiuence of Keynes and other 
economists, took up the idea and fought 
the 1929 general election with the slogan 
‘We Can Conquer Unemployment.’ Yet 
the ofllcial view', as stoutly maintained by 
the Treasury, was that little or no employ¬ 
ment could be created by state borrowing 


or expenditures. It was hot until Keynes 
in 1936 pub. his great work. The General 
Theory of Employment^ I nterest emd 
Money, that first the academic world and 
then official circles began to show serious 
interest in the practicability of governing 
aggregate spending and so sustaining 
employment and the general income. In 
his book Keynes paid tribute to Malthus, 
Gesell, Hobson, and others. Ho referred 
Indeed to ‘orthodoxy having no valid 
reply to much of (the) destructive 
criticism’ of Maj. Douglas, of social 
credit fame. In 1944 the Hrit. Gov. 
White Paper on employment policy 
officially accepted the obligation to ensure 
adequate spending. Moreover in the 
same year by the Bretton Woods Agree¬ 
ment (q-v.), a n.N. conference agreed that 
‘ The purposes of the International 
Monetary Fund (include) the promotion 
and maintenance of high levels of em¬ 
ployment and real income . . .’ It may 
be objecited that the Inteniational 
Monetary Fund pronouncement looked to 
‘the expansion and balanced growth of 
international trade’ to contribute to this 
end rather than the reverse; but the 
Havana (Charter for an International 
Trade Organisation (Mar. 1948) goes 
further. The CJharter’s first objective is 
‘To assure a laige and steadily growing 
volume of real income and effective 
demand, to increase the production, con¬ 
sumption, and exchange of goods, and thus 
to contribute to a balanced and expand¬ 
ing world economy.’ Further quotations 
emphasise that it is not a question merely 
of the expansion of international trade 
contributing to high employment and 
income in Individual countries but that 
the argument is now' firmly put the other 
w'ay round:— 

Article 2 states that ‘The Members 
recogruse that the avoidance of unem¬ 
ployment or underemployment, through 
the achievement and maintenance in each 
country of useful employment oppor¬ 
tunities for those able and willing to work 
and of n large and steadily growing volume 
of production and effective demand for 
goods and services, is not of domestic 
concern alone, but is also a necessary 
condition for . . . the expansion of inter¬ 
national trade, and thus for the w'ell- 
being of all other countries’ and that 
‘The members recognise that the avoid¬ 
ance of unemployment or underemploy¬ 
ment must depend primarily on internal 
measures taken by individual countries 
. . w'hile Article 3 states: ‘Each 
Member shall take action designed to 
achieve and maintain full and productive 
employment and large and steadily grow¬ 
ing demand wdthin its own territoi*y . . . ’ 

The discovery of the practicability of a 
cormtry deliberately maintaining its total 
spending and income is the outstanding 
achievement of modern t'conomics, and it 
is a matter for satisfaction that this great 
international trade document embodies 
the idea in such substantial fashion. The 
idea that each and every nation could, 
and shoiild, ‘assure* its income and 
effective demand—-effective spending— 
could not have been included in an 
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international instrument at the end of the 
First World War. But it was the ox- 
perienoe of the First World War and Its 
afterm«ith of unparalleled unemployment 
that led the way to the solution of the 
problendi of recurrent unemiiloyment. 

See Eoonomut Thought, History of; 
Keynrs; Multilateralism. See atm 
A. H. Abbati, Unclaimed Wealth, 1924, 
and The Final Buyer, 1928; D. H. 
Robertson, Banking Policy and the Prix^e 
Level, 1926: .1. M. Keynes, A Treatise an 
Money, 1930, The General Thexyry of 
Employment, Interest and. Money, 1936; 
W. H. Beveridffe, Full Employment in a 
Free Society, 1944; D. J. Coppock, ‘The 
Theory of Elective Demand in the 1920*8, ’ 
The Manchester School of Economic and 
Social Sttidies, 1954. 

Economiser, see Boilers. 

Eoonomism, name grlven by its oppo¬ 
nents to the less dogmatic trend in the 
Knssian Social Democratic movement of 
the 1890*8 and 1900’s. There were 2 
different branches of E., one iiiaintairiingr 
that the workers’ task In Russia was to 
fight for economic gains while politically 
supporting the constitutional movement 
of the liberal bourgeoisie: the other 
maintaining the need for a Social Domo- 
crathi party but emphasising that the 
latter’s policy should be dictated by the 
workers. ’J'he 2nd group exercised con¬ 
siderable influence in the Menshevik 
feg^tioii. See also Ihkka; Mensheviks; 
Russian Social Democratic Labour 
Party. 

* Economist, The,* London weekly jour, 
founded in 1843 ‘to discuss financial 
questions in their wider social and com¬ 
mercial aspect.’ James Wilson was the 
founder and editor from its inception until 
1877, when he was succeeded by Walter 
Bagehot. Under more recent editors 
such as Lord Layton and Mr Geoffrey 
Crowther. tlie field c<jvercd by The F. has 
widened to include every as[)ect of public 
affairs. The paper has always been a 
force in politics, p(*rhaps because its 
consistent policy of putting every question 
to the ‘test of the facts' has resulted in an 
independent outlook. All articles are 
anonymous. 

Economus, or Ecnomus, hilly cape on 
the S. const of Sicily, situated between 
Agrigentum and Camariua. It was the 
site of a battle fought in 311 bc, when 
the Syracusan Agathocles suffered defeat 
at the hands of tiic Carthaginians. 

Ecorse, city in Wayne Co., SE. Michi¬ 
gan, U.S.A., on Detroit U. It manufs. 
steel, chemical products, auto i)artH, tools, 
and luggage. l*op. 18,000. 

Eorins, Barre des, or Pointe des, the 
termination of the Dauphine Alps (q.v.). 
Until 1862 it was regarded as belonging to 
Mont Pelvoux, but F. F. Tuckett in that 
year estab. its separate existence. It 
reaches a height of 12,450 ft. 

Ecstasy (Gk existanai, to derange), a 
frequent but by no means invai'iable con¬ 
comitant of mystical prayer. It ocimrs 
most often in the ‘illuminative way,’ 
seldom if ever in the much ram* ‘unitive’ 
stage (see pRAYKii). The most character¬ 
istic phenomenon of E. is a suspension of 


the faculties. This may be, and reiT 
often is, only partial; when total it li 
known as ‘ ligature.* E. is described '^th 
wonderful clarity and abundant detail m 
the writings of St Teresa and St John of 
the Cross (qq.v.). E. in the form and 
cimimstances described above is not to 
be confused with trance (q.v.). 

Ectropion, eversion or curving out¬ 
wards of the eyelids, resulting from 
chronic, long-continued irritation. This 
produces an unsightly condition, which 
comes under the category of ‘blear-eyed.* 

Ecuador (so called because the equator 
crosses it), rep. of Soutii America, bounded 
on the SE. and S. by Pom, on the N. and 
NE. by Colombia, and on the W. by the 
Pacific. The boundaries between E. and 
the neighbouring countries were definitely 
settled only in 1944, the question having 
been rehured to arbitration. The coim- 
try is triangular in shape, and may be 
divided into 3 sections, tiie narrow, low- 
lying coast-land, the rat region, and the 
vast plains to the E. Those dists. may 
be called the Ois-Andine, Inter-Andlne, 
and Trans-Andine respectively. The prin. 
peaks of the Andes (q.v.) winch are 
situated in K. arc Ohiinborazo, Cotopaxi, 
Cayambe, Antisarui, CotocaclU (qq.v.), 
and 6 others wltii an altitude of over 
16,000 ft. The prin. port of the country 
is Guayaquil, the cap. t^uito; and Cuenca. 
Ambato, aud Hiobumha are important 
cities (qq.v.). The chief rivs. are the 
Esrneraldas, the numerous streams that 
combine to fonn the Guayjiquil; these 
flow to the Pacific. Trans-Andine E. is 
watered by the upper waters of many 
tribs. of the Amazon. Tiie fauna include 
deer, tapirs, peccaries, parrots, Inunming- 
birds, and numerous reptiles; the condor, 
which inhabits tlie slopes of the Andes, is 
the most remarkable bird. The climate 
of the country is hot aud unhealthy, 
especially in tlie rainy season from Dec. 
to April, save in the valleys of the middle 
region, where it is cool and salubrious. 
Vast areas of the country ai*e covered with 
virgin forest, rich in rubber, cinchona, 
dyewoods, and other valuable timbers. 
Most of this forest ansa lies in the Amazon 
basin, but the i*acitic slopes of the Andes 
up to an altitude of 5006 ft are also forest 
clad. In the coastal regions and lower 
riv. valleys trojiical farming is carried on, 
and cocoa, coffee, cotton, tobacco, sugar, 
and rico are grown; among the foothills 
and mt valleys is land suitable for graidng 
and dairy-farming and the cultivation of 
potatoes, cereals, and temperate fruits and 
vegetables. The output of cocoa, E.’s 
staple produias is declining owing to com¬ 
petition, but it is still tlie most important 
export. The Witchbrotmi disease, which 
appeared in 1921 in the cocoa plantations, 
has had a disastrous effect on E.’s agrio. 
wealth. Coffee, ivory-nuts, \^ld mbber, 
rice, caoutchouc, cinchona bark and fruits 
are other vegetable exports. ‘Panama* 
bats are another article of trade. E, Is 
the world's chief supiilier of balsa wood. 
Petroleum is the chief mineral; consider¬ 
able quantities of gold are found, and 
silver, copper, lead, Iron, and cool are 
known to exist; sulphur is another Im- 
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portant mUusral product. QuioksfilTW is 
also minod, and emeralds and rubles are 
CKsoasionally found. A beginning has 
been made with petroleum exploitation 
on the Santa Elena peninsula, at Salinas 
and La Libertad. Communications are 
bad, roads being very poor; there is riv.- 
transport in some dists. and some 1100 m. 
of railroad. There is no state religion, 
and toleration prevails; education is fairly 
well provided f^ though methods need 
improvement. There are tmlvs. at Quito, 
Guayaquil, and Cuenca, and a law college 
at Loja, with uiiiv. statutes. There ore 
3700 primary schools, with 352,000 
registered pupils, and 182 secondary with 
32,400. Two-fifths of the pop. remain 
illiterate. 

The gov. is in the hands of a president, 
a council of state, a senate, and a chamber 
of deputies. There are 2 senators for 
each of the 18 provs., and a deputy for 
every 60,000 inhab. elected by universal 
suffrage; the president is elected for 4 
years. No privileges of rank or race are 
recognised. There are a small army, 
navy, and air force. In 1954 exiK>rts 
were valued at £36,000,000 and imports 
at £28,800,000. The area of E. cannot be 
definitely given, but is probably In the 
region of 175,000 sq. m. The Galdpi^os 
Is. have an area of 2868 sq. m. The 
Incas of Peru conquered this area towards 
the end of the 15th cent., and were in their 
turn conquered by the Spaniards imder 
PLzorro. For 200 years the country 
remained part of the Sp. state of Peru; 
then, in 1822, a revolutionary war gave it 
lnd6i>endence, it becoming a port of the 
rep. of Colombia. In 1830 there was a 
cl-nl war In this newly-created rep., and 
the presidency of Quito became the rep. of 
Ecuador, ^^'a^fa^e arising out of the 
border question continued, however, 
between E. and Peru nearly 100 years; 
and in 1941 Peru invaded the prov. of 
El Oro. The dispute was settled by the 
arbitration of Aigontina, Brazil, and the 
U.S.A., and agreement reached in 1944. 
The po^. of 3,600,000 is composed chiefly 
of aboriginal Indians, descendants of the 
Sp. conquerors and people of mixed 
blood. See L. Teriiaux-Compans, His- 
toire du ropamme de Quito, Traduite de 
l^Espagnol (Velasco, Hintoria del reino de 
Quito)^ 1840; C. Cevalios, Compendio del 
remimen de la hi^oria del Ecuador, 1885, 
and Itesumen de la hiatoria del Ecuador 
(Guayaquil), 1886; W. Reiss and A, 
Sttibel, Hochgebirge der Uepublik KcuodoTy 
1802-8; C. R. Enock, Ecuador. 1914; 
B. Niles, CastuU Wanderings in Ecuador, 
1923; V. W. von Hagen, Ecuador the 
IJnknoum, 1939; A. B. Fmnklin, Ecuador: 
Portrait of a People, 1943; Lilo Linke, 
Ecuador, 2nd ed. 1955. 

Eoumenioal, or Oeeumenioal (Gk 
oikoumenikos, universal, conoeming the 
whole inhabited world), term applied to 
the decisions of the whole Christian 
Church as embodied in the definitions of 
ecumenical or general councils from that 
of Nioaea onwards {see Councilb). The 
Apostles* Creed, the Nioene Creed, and 
that commonly called the Creed of St 
Athanasius are spoken of as E. symbols. 


being held throughout the whole Church 
The Rom. OathoUc Church considers a 
council E. if suznmoned by the Pope 
from the Churches in communion with 
Rome. 

Ecumenical Movement, a M. among 
non-Rom.-Catholic Christians to promote 
unity between the Christian Churches, 
by mutual study of each other, and con¬ 
ference and co-operation between them. 
A conference of various Churches was held 
at Edinburgh in 1910, followed by the 
Life and Work Conference at Stockholm, 
1927, in which the Eastern Orthodox 
Church took part, Rom. Cathollos being 
forbidden to do so. After continuation 
meetings of these 2 conferences in Eng¬ 
land in 1938 their work was fused that 
same year at Utrecht under a new com¬ 
mittee, the World Council of Churches 
(q.v.), with a general secretariat at 
Genova. It publishes a quarterly. Ecu¬ 
menical Itcview, and organised its let 
E. conference at Amsterdam in 1948, with 
a missionary conference at Bangkok in 
1949. A 2nd E. conference took place at 
Evanston. U.S.A., in 1954. The Churohes 
of the E. M. recognise (1) that Christ is the 
Divine Head or His Body the Church; 
(2) that the Church of Christ is One, 
though Christians are now outwardly 
divided; that Christians must work and 

{ )ray for the manifestation of the Church 
n its oneness. At the same time, 
membership of the World Council does 
not commit each Church to accepting the 
other Churches as being such in the true 
and full sense of the word. See y.M.C.A. 
Pi*e88, ProaeedinQS of the 3948 Conference 
of Autocephalous Churches at the Jubilee of 
the Russian Church, Paris, 1952; J. M. 
Todd, Calholicism and the Ecumenical 
MovemerU, 1955. 

Eczema, see Skin — Diseases; (domestic 
animals, see Doo and House). 

Edam, historic little tn in the prov. 
of N. Holland, Netherlands; it is one of the 
so-called dead cities of the Ijsselmeer 
(Zuider Zee), but still very much alive, 
with a large Gothic 14th-cent. church, a 
museum in a house in the likeness of a 
ship built by a 16th-cent, sea-captain, and 
a bell tower with a very musical chime. 
E. is noted for its cheese which is exported 
from the country round it. Pop. 13,400. 

E.D.C., see European Dbt'bnce Com¬ 
munity. 

Edda. name given to 2 widely different 
but vastly important works in Old 
Icelandic. The original meaning of the 
word is uncertain. 

(1) Elder or Poetic Edda, a large colleo- 
tioD of lays, some mythical, some heroic, 
one of the mat treasures of Germanic 
tradition. They are composed in 3 
different though kindred metres, mainly 
governed ^ toe same principles as O.E. 
and other Germanic poebry, and based on 
alliteration: fomyrdislag, mdlahdUr, and, 
the most irregular of the 3. Ijodahdtfyr. 
The earliest lavs probably date from the 
9th cent., the lat^t from the 11th. All 
are anonymous. About 1640 Bishop 
Bryhjdlfur Sveinsson (q.v.) came into 
possession of the vellum MS. containing 
the bulk of those lays, which he ascrib^ 
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to SeBmundtir Sirfdason (q.v.), but we do 
aot know on what authority. Whether 
the asoHption be accurate or not, the 
Udine Sasmundcur-Edda is Irremovably 
fizdd in Iceland. The heroic lays concern 
eyents and people familiar to all Germanic 
raoeei, some legendary, some historical, and 
give expression to common N. heroic 
ideals. They are vigorous and often 
powerfully dramatic in style. Typical 
examples are Atlalcvida (Lay of Atli) and 
V^lundarkvida (Lay of Volundr-Weland 
the Smith in Kng. tradition!. In com¬ 
parison the mythological eddic poems are 
probably more strictly Scandinavian in 
origin. Some are didactic in their treat¬ 
ment of ptigan beliefs and customs, e.g. 
Hdvanidl (Words of the High One, Odin!; 
others, like prjmiskv^iAa, tell stories about 
the gods. The greatest mythological 
poem is the Vdliispd (q.v.). 

(2) Younger or Prose Edda, or. in Ice¬ 
land, Snorra^Edda, the work of Snorri 
(q.v.) Sturluson. It consists of 3 main 
sections: (a) Oylfaginning (The Delusion 
of Gylti), a concise and surprisingly com- 

f irehensive survey of N. mythology, told 
u the form of a talc which is one of the 
supreme examples of Icelandic narrative 
art. (6) Skdldskaparmdl, or Poetic Dic¬ 
tion and Vocabulary, of chiefly technical 
interest, in which ‘kenning’ and other 
stylistic terms are deflned, with oxamiiles. 
(c) Hdttatalt a poem composed in honour 
of King Hdkon of Norway and Duke 
Skdli Bdrdarson. This consists of 102 
stanzas in 100 different metres, exempli¬ 
fying Snorri’s marvellous metrical skill, 
and demonstrating the principles of 
composition laid do^vn by him in the 
receding section. Without this book our 
nowledge of N. mythology would bo 
pitifully small, and we would then under¬ 
stand little of the Skaldic poetry which 
has come down to us. 

There are sev. Eng. translations of the 
Elder Edda, the most accessible being that 
of H. A. Bellows. Of the Prose Edda 
translations by A. G. Brodem- and Jean 
I. Young may be recommended, -S’ee also 
Bertha S. Philpotts, Edda and Saga, 1931, 
and the ed. ot the Eddae by Gudni 
Jonsson, with a joint commentary on 
both. 1949. 

Eddington, Sir Arthur Stanley (1882- 
1944), astronomer and physicist, b. 
Kendal, Westmorland, and educ. at 
Owen's College, Manchester, and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where ho wtis Senior 
Wrangler in 19U4 and Smith's ITizoman in 
1907. He was made a Fellow of his col¬ 
lege in 1907, and after 7 years’ work (1906- 
1913) as chief assistant at the lioyal 
Observatory, Greenwich, he was elected 
Plumian Prof, of Astronomy at Cam- 
brid^, his tenure of the chair being com¬ 
bined with the directorship of the Univ. 
Observatory, and elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society in 1914. B.’s main work 
was not that of an observational astrono¬ 
mer, his time at Greenwich being mainly 
taken up with statistical examinations 
of stellar motions, and his i-esearches 
in this sphere led to the pub. of his Stellar 
Move^nents and the Structure of the 
Universe^ which appeared in 1914. His 


original fields of research were the 
investigation of the stellar system, the 
study of the internal constitution of the 
stars, the interpretation of the theory of 
relativity and the estab. of the relation¬ 
ship between atomic structure and cos¬ 
mogony. In 1916 he took up the study of 
the radiative equilibrium of the stars 
and reached the conclusion that big stars 
were tenuous and small stars dense. One 
of his most striking discoveries was a cor¬ 
relation between the mass and luminosity 
of stars (1924!: ho showed that the 
absolute luminosity of a star increased 
with its mass and that the luminosity per 
unit mass also increased. This law en¬ 
abled astronomers to calculate the masses 
of the thousands of stars whose luminos¬ 
ities could be correctly measured. He 
extended his work to cover the Cepheid 
variables. Ho confirmed Einstein’s theory 
of relativity by means of the solar eclipse 
on 29 May 1919 and extended it mathe¬ 
matically. Ills especial contribution to 
relativity was a generalisation of Weyl’s 
theory—by which electromagnetic phe¬ 
nomena are included with gravitation in 
the geometry of the world—giving a con¬ 
ceptual representation of physical phe¬ 
nomena which allowed a new under¬ 
standing of them. The chief feature of 
his generalisation is the idea of a unit of 
interval at every point of space-time; 
what is called a metre at any place and in 
any direction is a constant fraction of the 
radius of curvature of space-time for that 
place and direction. The last 10 yeare 
of E.’s life were occupied with research 
for precise connections between the cos¬ 
mological constants and those of atomic 
physics, and in 1933 he pub. his popular 
book The Expanding Universe in which he 
developed his views of phenomena that 
might be expected in a finite expanding 
spherical universe of the type suggested 
by Einstein. In 1943 ho pub. a complete 
account of his researches in his lectures 
before the Dublin Institute for Advanced 
Studies, entitled The Combination of 
Relativity Theory and Quantum Theory, 
His great book on the Relativity Theory of 
Protems ami Eleetrons^ 1936, is controver¬ 
sial and its value cannot be assessed yet; 
but Ids adversaries cannot deny his 
capacity for advancing rather startling 
ideas and for the brilliant working out of 
their consequences. In addition to the 
above-mentioned great books E. was the 
author of many other Wf)rk8. One of 
these was The, Nature of the Physical 
World which was based on the Gifford 
Lectures delivered at Edinburgh in 1927. 
E, was a brilliant expounder of physics 
and astronomy with the gift of being able 
to impart the roost abstruse conceptions in 
the simplest and withal most fascinating 
language—as imiy be seen in his Space ^ 
Time and (Jravitalion^ 1920, and Stars and 
Atoms, 1927; and he was an able inter¬ 
preter to pldlosophers of the significance of 
the most recent scientific discoveries. He 
was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society 
in 1914, kidghted in 1930, and decorated 
with the O.M. in 1938. See A. D. Ritchie, 
T'he Philosophy of Sir Arthur Eddington^ 
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Bddoei, Cooco. 

Eddy, Mary Bak«r (1821-1910). the 
discoverer and founder of Christian 
Science and author of its text-book. 
Science and Ile/dth, with Key to the Scrip- 
tureSt and other works on Christian 
Science. Mrs E., whose maiden name 
was Mary Baker, was bom to Congrre- 
gatlonal parents of Puritan ancestry at 
Bow, New Hampshire, U.S.A., 16 July. 
She was thrice married. After a frail 
youth and middle ajpe, most of which time 
she devoted to study, writing, and ex- 
I>erimentln8r in the various systems of 
therapeutics in order to discover if pos¬ 
sible the. cause and cure of disease, Mrs 
E., who was a profound student of the 
Bible, as the result of the instantaneous 
healinff of the effects of an accident con¬ 
sidered fatal, discovered in 1866 what she i 
declared to be the divine principle under¬ 
lying Jesus’s works. On this discovery I 
she founded her healing system and named 
it Christian Science. In 1875 she pub. 
Science and He/jlth, with Key to the Scrip¬ 
tures’ founded the Ist Christian Science 
church, in Boston, Massa^ihusetts, in 
1879; estab. successively the Massachu¬ 
setts Metaphysical CoUege in 1881, The 
Christian Science Jmtmal (monthly), 
Sentinel (weekly). Herald (monthly in 
German), and Monitor (dally). Other 
writinM include The Science of Man, 1870, 
The People's Idea of Qod and Christian 
Heoling, 1886, Rudimental IXvine Science, 
1891. Church Manual, 1895-1910, The 
First Church of Christ, Scientist and 
Miscellany (posthumously), 1913. The 
most thorough authoriscid biography of 
Mrs E. is that by Sibyl Wilbur, Life of 
Mary Baker EMy, 1913. In it the 
reader will find details of Mrs E.’s early j 
life; of her struggles to gain a hearing for | 
her ideas and her book and to pr<ite<*.t i 
them and herself from persistent attacks I 
made from various sources—pulpit. Press, 
and medical—wliich Involved some mis¬ 
representation of both; of her final 
triumph In which she saw her Church 
grow, prosper, and become a power. 
Mrs E. left the bulk of her estate, valued 
at 12,006,000, in trust for the extension 
and pmmotion of Christian Science as 
taught by her. Suits wore brought 
agmnst the executors of her will by a son 
and adopted son of Mis E., but those 
were finally withdrawn. See also Chris¬ 
tian Science. 

Eddy, see Whirlpool. 

Eddy-eurreots, circulating currents 
generated in any solid piec*c of metal by 
a varying (moving or alternating) mag¬ 
netic field. In armatures of machine 
and in cores of transformers, E. represent 
an appreciable loss through heating, 
pai'tly aUeviated by building these pieces 
of thin sheets, with a fine coat of varnish, 
bolted together. The varnish, being an 
insulator, obstructs the path of the E. in 
direction normal to the sheets. E. 
induced in a metal disc rotating in a 
magnetic field act as a brake, an action 
used in supply meters. See Electric 
Meters. 

Eddystone Lighthouse, light in the Eng. 
Channel erected to mark a group of incks 


which lie iU:^ fairway from the Start to 
the Lizard, and are visible only at ebb¬ 
tide. The lighthouse is situate about 
9 m. from the Cornish coast, and 14 m. 
SSW. of Plymouth. The present struc¬ 
ture la the 4th which has been erected. 
The let was in the form of a wooden 
polygon 100 ft in height with a stone 
base; it was built by Henry Winstanley In 
1696 and carried away by the storm of 
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1703. The 2nd was also of wood on "'a 
stone base; it was erected by Mr Rud- 
yerd in 1706, was 92 ft high, and was 
burned down in 175,5. The 3rd edifice 
was rebuilt by John Smeaton and was 
built of blocks of Portland ooUto encased 
in granite and dove-toiled together. It 
was 26 f ft at the base, 15 ft at the top, 
and 85 ft in height. The rook on which 
it was built was undermined, so the struc¬ 
ture was taken down and re-erec^ted on 
Plymouth Hoe; the let floor was left on 
its site. The present lighthouse was 
designed by Sir J. N. Douglass and com¬ 
pleted in 1882; its lamp has a dioptric 
apparatus and gives a light equal to 
358,000 candles. The light mves a 
double flash every half min. and con be 
seen for 17 in., being 133 ft above the 
water. 
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Ede* Jsnitts Chuter <1882-- )» iK>litlcian, 
6 . Epsom, Surrey, son of a irrooer there; 
educ. at local schools, Dorking High 
School, and at Ghrtit's College, Cam¬ 
bridge, haying ^on a scholarship from the 
Batter^a Pupil Teachers* Centre. He 
subsequently became a schoolmaster. 
He first entered Parliament as a Labour 
M.P. In 1923. From 1945-*51 he was home 
Secretary, and for 6 months in 1951 was 
leader of the House of Commons. 

Edelinok, G4rard (1649-1707), engraver, 
6 . Antwerp, and worked in Paris. He was 
a pupil of Poilly. Louis XIV entrusted to 
him the execution of sev. important works. 
He used every device of the burin to give 
‘colour,* texture, and light and shade to 
his plates. Among his works, which 
number some 400, his ‘Holy Family, * after 
Raphael, may be mentioned; but he is 
noted for engraved portraits, including 
those of Le Brun, Rigaud, Philippe de 
Champalgne, La Fontaine, Colbert, Dry- 
den, and Descartes. 

Edelweiss, or Leontopodium edpinum, 
well-known species of Compositao which 
occurs in its wild state in Switzerland, but 
can be cultivated in Britain. The dense 
involucre consists of outer female florets 
and iimer male florets, which are sur¬ 
rounded by hairy bracts. 

Eden, George and William, see Auck¬ 
land, Earl of, and Auckland, Ist 
Baron. 

Eden, Sir (Robert) Anthony (1897- ), 
Brit, statesman, son of Sir Wm E., of 
Bishop Auckland, educ. at Eton and 
Christ Chmxjh, Oxford, where ho took a 
let in Oriental languages. He served 
with distinction In the First World War, 
being awarded the M.C. In 1923 he was 
elected Conservative M.P. for Warwick 
and Leamington, representing this con¬ 
stituency continuously imtil 1957. 

Under the National Gov. he became 
under-secretary at the Foreign Oificc, 
1931; lord privy seal, 1934; and minister 
without portfolio for League of Nations 
affairs, 1935. E.'s grasp of foreign affairs 
was shown by his skilful handling of 
diplomatic negotiations during 1935, and 
in Dec., when Hoare resigned on the pub. 
of the Hoare-Laval proposals on Abys¬ 
sinia, he was made foreign secretary. E.’s 
views differed fundamentally from those 
of Chamberlain, Baldwin’s successor as 
premier, and in Fob. 1938 he resigned os a 
result of a difference of opinion with 
Chamberlain over proposals for an 
Ai^lo-lt. pact. 

E. was recalled to office on the outbreak 
of the Second World War, becoming 
secretary of state for dominion affairs. 
He was made secretary for war in Chur¬ 
chill’s cabinet (May 1940) but in the same 
year became once again foreign secretary, 
a post he held until 1945, doing much to 
consolidate Anglo-Russian friendship after 
1941. BYom 1945 to 1951 his party was 
in o^ositlon, but in 1951 E. returned to 
the Foreign Office. His tenure of office 
was marked by sev. conspicuous successes; 
in 1954 the Geneva Conference produced a 
settlement of the Indo-China problem, 
and in this E. played a conspicuous part. 
The London agreement (1954) which 


solved the problems of co-ordinated W. 
European defence created by the Fr. 
Assembly’s final rejection of E.D.C. was 
also due in great measure to E., and has 
been considered the greatest achievement 
of his entire political career. 

E. succeeded Sir Wliiston Churchill os 
prime minister and Conservative leader 
in 1955. At the general election In May 
his party was retiuned with an increased 
majority. At first the administration 
seemed to run smoothly: the meeting of 
heads of govs, at Geneva in 1955 was 
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followed in early 1956 by the visit of 
Bulganin and Krusehev to London, and 
the friendlier atmosphere of foreign 
affairs wfis matched by increasing 
prosperity at home. But throughout 
1956 the situation deteriorated: rising 
prices, the ‘credit squeeze,’ and limited 
unemplojTiient produced discontent at 
home, and, abroad, the nationalisation by 
E^pt of the Suez Canal in July was soon 
followed by an Israeli-Egyptian war in 
which E. sanctioned Franco-Brit. armed 
intervention. By the end of the year 
Brit, influence in the Middle East was at a 
low ebb: but there were signs that the 
Anglo-Amer. alliance, much shaken by 
the Suez events, was reviviiig. E.’s 
health, however, bad broken down and 
on 9 Jan. 1957 he resigned the premiership. 
Subsequently, he announced his Intention 
to resign his pari. seat. He was sneoeeded 
as premier by Harold Macmillan (q.v.). 
E. was created Knight of the Garter, 
1954. His publications Include: Foreign 
Affairs, 1939, and Freedom and Order: 
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Da^ for Decision (selected speeches), 
1949. See lives by L. Broa4. 1955; A. 
Campbell-Johxison, 1955; and W, Rees- 
M»p», 1956. 

Eden, riv. ot England, which rises 
among the Pennines, on the borders of 
Westmorland and Yorks. It flows in a 
NW. direction, tlirongh Appleby, Eden- 
hall, and Carlisle. After a distance of 65 
m. it forms a wide estuary at Rockoliffe, 
in the upper part of the Solway Firth. 

Eden, Gaiden of (Hob. ‘delight*), 
described in Genesis as the first home of 
man. The Greek for garden gives ns onr 
word paradise. There has been much 
discussion i*egardlng the exact site of 
Eden, and many futile efforts have been 
made to reconcile the m^^dihlcal geography 
of Genesis vith modem knowledge. 
Recent discoveries, however, have sho\m 
that Edin was the Sumerian name for the 
plain of Babylon, and at the S. end of it 
was the city of Eridu, and near it a 
beautiful grarden said to contain the Tree 
of Life. The accepted site to-day 
appears to be El Qumah, in Iraq. The 
riv. with its 4 heads, spoken of in Genesis, 
must have been the Persian Gulf, which 
the Babylonians regarded as a riv. An 
idea similar to that of the Tree of Life 
appears also In the Vedas, in which the 
first man is represented as leading men to 
the garden of Immortality whore he dwelt 
in fellowship with the gods; but the idea 
of the primeval state of man, in the 
biblical account of Paradise, is more 
religious and ethical than any of the 
myths that may resemble it in other ways. 
See the commentaries on Genesis and F. 
Delltzsch, Wo Tmq das Parodies, 1881, 
and Im Lande. dcs einstigen Paradieaes, 
1903. 

Edenbridge, mrkt tn of Kent, England, 
10 m. W. of Tvmbridge Wells. Hever 
Castle, near by, was once owned by the 
Boleyn family, and hero Anne Boleyn 
made her home. Built in the 15th cent., 
it is now restored as the country seat of 
Lord Astor of Hever. Pop, 3500. 

Edenderry, rnrkt tn of co. Offaly, Rep. 
of Ireland, near the Otfaly-Kildare border. 
Pop. 2600. 

Edenhall, vll. and par. in CJiimberland, 
England, on the R. Eden, 34 m. NE. of 
Penrith. Here Is the site of the fan\ily 
seat of the Musgraves, owners of the elass 
cup knowm as 'IVie Lvck of Eden Hnu (at 
present in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London), the subject of Uhland’s 
ballad, trans. by Longfellow. Pop. 216. 

Edentata, order of mammals charac¬ 
terised by the absence of teeth in the 
front of the jaws and by the simple 
structure of their cheek-teeth, which are 
composed solely of ivory and cement, 
without any trace of enamel. They are 
of a low degree of organisation, although 
many of them are specialised for particu¬ 
lar modes of life. All Edentates are 
either arboreal or terrestrial. Sloths, ant- 
eaters, and armadillos are the main 
members of this order. 

Edenton, city of N. Carolina, U.S.A., oo. 
seat of Chowan Co., with many historic 
associations. On 24 Oot. 1774 51 ladies 
at the * Edenton Tea Party * signed resolu¬ 


tions that they would not use tea or any¬ 
thing manufactured in England until the 
tax on tea should be repealed. The royal 
governors lived here. During the I8tb 
cent, the N. OaroUna legislative assembly 
met here, and many important statesmen 
lived near B. It is a trade centre for 
an agric. area. Pop. 4468, of whom a 
large proportion are negroes. 

Ederle, Gertrude (1908- ), Amer, swim¬ 
mer, the Ist woman to swim across the 
Eng. Channel, wWch she did from France 
to England in 1926 in 14 brs 34 min. 

Bdessa: 1. See Urva. 

2. Tn of Greece, cap. of the dept of 
Pella, on the railway from Salonioa to 
Monastlr. It is a centre of the textile 
industry. Pop. 15,000. 

Edfu, or Idfu, tn of Upper Egrypt, 
situated on the W. bank of the Nile, in lat. 
24® 59' N. It is the anct ApollinopoUs 
Magna, and is noted for its remarkable 
sandstone temple of E., which is the most 
complete Egyptian temple existing. It 
was begun by Ptolemy XIII in 57 bo and 
took over 180 years to complete. It is 
approached by 2 large pylons of great 
antiquarian interest. The tn of E. stands 
484 m. S8B. of Cairo, and has manufs. of 
earthenware. 

Edgar, or Eadgar (d. 975), sumamed 
‘The Peaceable,* Eng. king, succeeded at 
the age ot 17 to the kingdoms of Mercia 
and Northumbria, but on the death of his 
eldest brother, Ed^vy, became king of the 
rest of England (959). After his corona¬ 
tion In 973 he is said to have been sworn 
allegiance to by 6 (or, according to some 
sources, 8) other Brit, kings at Chester. 
His rei^ was remarkably peaceful and it 
is chiefly memorable for E.’s friendship 
with St Dunstan (q^.v.). All royal 
assistance was given to St Dunstan In his 
reorganisation of the Eng. Oliurch. 

Edgar Atheling (d. r. 1125), Eng. pHnee, 
great-nephew of Edward the Confessor. 
He must have l)een little more than a child 
on Edward’s death, and it is hardly sur¬ 
mising that his claim to the throne was 
passed over in favour of Harold of Wessex. 
When Harold was killed at Hastings, the 
surviving Eng. leaders turned to E. as the 
last mole representative of the line of 
Cerdio. E., however, swore fealty to 
William at Berkhamsted, but in 1067 
judged it prudent to take refuge in 
Scotland with his mother and sister. He 
later went to Flanders, but about 1074 
returned to England and was reconciled 
to William. E. helped to get his nephew 
Edgar on the Scottish throne, 1097; went 
on the First Crusade, and fought for 
Robert against Henry I at Tinchebrai. 
He was taken prisoner by Henry, but was 
subsequently released and the rest of hia 
life was apparently uneventful. 

Edgbaston, dist. of Birmingham, Eng¬ 
land, to the W. of the city centre, a 
charming and spacious suburb. Cardinal 
Newman lived and worked at the Oratory 
of St Philip Neri in Hagley Road. Hero 
are the main buildings of Birmingham 
Unlv., including the famous Barber 
Institute of Pine Arts, the new Queen 
Elizabeth Hospital, and the Botanical 
Gardens, 
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E^«hill, hilly ridge in Warwickshire, 
Engriaadt 7 m. from Banbury. It is noted 
as ^Mane of the first battle of the Civil 
war in P42. The country below was 
called the *VaIe of the Red Horse* from 
tl^BB fifftire of a horse formerly out in the 
of the hillside. 

ttigaworth, Henry Essex (1745-1807), 
Irish priest, known as ‘ Abb6 Edgeworth, * 
6 . Eogewortlistown, Ireland, where his 
father was rector. In 1748 E. was con¬ 
verted to Catholicism and went to 
Toulouse. E. entered the priesthood, and 
when he was ordained took the surname of 
De Firmont. He was made confessor to 
the princess Elizabeth in 1791, and in 
1798 to her brother, Louis XVI, whom he 
attended to the scaffold. In 1796 he 
went to England, and was made chaplain 
to Louis XVIII, who was in exile there. 

at Milan of a fever caught wliilst 
attanding the Fr. prlsonei-s. 

Edgeworth, Maria (1767-1849), novelist, 
b. Black Hourton, near Oxford, daughter 
of Richard Lovell E. (q.v.). Much of her 
life was spent on her father’s Irish estate 
at Kdgewortlistown. Her father, who 
was liimself a writer on education and 
mechanics, gave much attention to her 
training, and she assisted him in his 
writing, espefdally in Practical Education, 
1798, and the Essay on Irish Bulls, 1802; 
she also wrote stories to amuse her 
father’s large family by his 4 wives, with 
the lust of whom she enjoyed a close 
friendship. She soon discovered tliat her 
talent lay in fiction, and from 1800, when 
her first novel, CaMle Backrenl, appeared, 
until 1834, when her last, Helefi, was pub., 
she continued to produce a series of tales 
marked by ingenuity of Invention, 
humour, and acute delineation of charac¬ 
ter. Sir Walter Scott, whose friend slie 
was, declared that it was her success in 
picturing Irish character that gave him 
the idea of doing the same services for 
Scotland. In addition to the novels 
mentioned above she \vrote Belinda, 1801, 
Lexmora, 180G, Tales of Fashionable JAfe, 

2 series, 1809, 1812, The Absentee, 1809,1 
Ormond, 1817, and completed her father’s 
Memoirs, 1820. She also pub. sev. books I 
for or about children, including Moral 
Tales, 1801, Popular Tales, 1804, Frank, 
1822, and Harry and Lucy, 1825. Eee 
studies by H. Zimmem, 1883; E. Lawless, 
1904; also A. J. C. Hare, The Life and 
Letters of Maria Edgeworth, 1894; A. 
Paterson, The Kdgeivorths, 1914; F. V. 
Barry, Maria Edgeworth: Chosen Letters, 
1931; and S. H. Romiily (ed.), liomilly- 
Edmwfjrih IMters, 1936. 

Btlgaworth, Richard Lovell (1744-1817), 
writer, b. Bath. Remarkable for his 
powers of mechanical Invention, he was a 
member of the last Irish parliament before 
the Union. He eduo. his cliildron in the 
^irit of Rousseau’s teaching, and wrote on 
Practical Education, 1798, in collaboration 
with liis daughter, Maria E,, the novelist 
(q.v.). 

Edgeworthstown, tn of co. Longford, 
Rep. of Ireland, the home of the Edge- 
worth family. Pop. 550. 

Edgren, Anna Carlotta (Cajanello. 
OuohesB of) (3 849-92), Swedish authoress, 


b. Stockholm. Her first husband, Judge 
Em did not sh(u*e her advanced views, 
and after her divorce she married 
Pasquale del I’ezzo, duke of Cajanello. 
She pub. her Ist vol. of stories In 1869, 
entitled By Chance ; later she wrote plays, 
of which the chief are The Struggle for 
Happiness, 1887, and How One Does 
Good, 3 895. Most of her problem plays 
and stories now seem dated. 

Edgware, anct par. of Middx, England, 
now in the bor. of Hendon, 11m. NW, of 
London. It lies on the E. side of the anct 
Watling Street, known between here and 
London as the E. Road. 

Edict of Nantes, edict signed by 
Henry IV of France in April 1598. It 
allowed the Huguenots free exercise of 
their religion, gave them definite rights 
of public worship, threw open to theni all 
the offices of state, and estah. a l'rot<*s- 
tant chamber in the Paris parlement, and 
joint chambers in the local govs. This 
measure did much at the time to i)roniote 
the internal peace and prosperity of 
BYance, but gradually the Huguenots' 
rights were not maintained in practice, 
and in 1685 Louis XIV formally revoked 
the E. of N. As a result considerable 
numbers of one of the most intelligent tyul 
industrious sections of tlie community left 
the country. They settled down in 
lYotestant countries, many in Holland, 
I’russia, and Great Britain, and were 
generally a great acquisition to whatever 
country they chose. 

Ediotal Citation, term of Scots law used 
to describe a citation whore personal 8<n’- 
vice of the summons is impossible, as in 
the case of a non-resident debtor. 
Originally a proclamation was made, and 
an edict or order of tho court was ])08ted 
up in a public place. Now, however, a 
copy of the summons with a schedule of 
the citation aiUiched is sent to the 
keeper of E. C.s at tho 35dinbui‘gli (General 
Register House. 

Edinburgh, Philip, Duke of, see Puri.ir. 

Edinburgh, Dukedom of, was first c(m- 
ferred in 1726 by King George I on his 
eldest grandson, B'rederick. The duke¬ 
dom having merged in the Crown by the 
accession of Frederick’s son as George III, 
an earldom of E. was subsequently held 
by 2 Hanoverian dukes of Gloucester, and 
the dukedom itself revived for Queen 
Victoria’s 2nd son, Alfred, in 1866. It 
became extinct on his death in 1900, his 
only son having predeceased him, and he 
was succeeded os duke of Saxe-Coburg by 
his nephew, Leopold Charles, Duke of 
Albany. The title of duke of E. was 
again revived in 1947, being one of those 
conferred, together with tho prefix ‘His 
Royal Highness, ’ on Lieut. Philip Mount- 
batten, R.N. (formerly Prince Philip of 
Greet*e and Denmark, which title he i“olin- 
quished on being naturalised in ITeb. 
1947), on his marriage (20 Nov. 1947) to 
Princess IGlizabeth, the elder daughter of 
King George VI and Queen Elizabeth and 
then Helress-Prcsmnptlve to the throne. 
The other titles confen'ed on liim at the 
same time were baron Greenwich and earl 
of Merioneth, on© of the new dignities, 
therefore, being derived from England, on© 
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from Scotland, and one from Wales. The 
heir to the dukedom (and 1st in succession 
to the throne) is Piinoe Charles Philip 
Arthur George, b. 14 Nov. 1948. JSee also 
Philip. 

Edinburgh, cap. of Scotland, and one of 
the most unct and finest cities in the U.K.; 
situated on the 8. shore of the Firth of 
Forth, 390 m. N. of London, and 105 in. 
from Aberdeen. 

Tlie origin of E. is involved in obscurity, 
ike most tns whose hist, extends for a 


yet. King Robert Bruce held a Parlia> 
meiit at Holyrood in 1327, and hie last 
Parliament was held in E. in the following 
year, but the chief importance of the tn 
was from a miULiry point of view. E. 
was held by the Eng. for sev. years, but 
with the outbreak of war between England 
and France in 1338. the Scots regained 
their lost ground. A now era began for E. 
with the accession of James 1. E. may be 
called the cap. of the Stuarts; it shared the 
vieisaitudes of that dynasty, and sank into 
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long way into tlie past. The most prob¬ 
able account of the origin of the name E. 
is that it was derived from the Northum¬ 
brian King Eadwine; it bad obtained the 
name Kadwinesburg or Edwinesburg as 
early as the beginning of the 7th cent. 
After this time very little is known of tlie 
hist, of E. until the reign of Malcolm Caii- 
tnore (the son of Dufican I), when Donald 
Bane besieged E. CJastJe after Malcolm’s 
death. In the year 1128, E. is called by 
David I * his burgh of Edinburgh ’; David 
lived more at E. than his predeoessom had 
done, and this custom was followed by his 
descendants. By the treaty of Fulaise, in 
the reign of William the Lion, E. Castle 
and other Scottish garrisons were ceded to 
England, but were restored os pai't of 
Krmengardo de Beaumont's dowry when 
she married Wm. Though E. had been 
frequently used as a royal residence, it 
waa by no moons the cap. of the country 


comparative unimportance when they 
deserted it. It was not a walled tn until 
the middle of the l.'ith cent. The Ist 
printing press was erected in the begiiming 
of the 16th cent.; in the succeeding cent. 
E. was recognised as the midispnted cap. 
of the country. At an early period of the 
Reformation E. was converted to the 
Protestant faith; and in succeeding ages 
the great majority of its inhab. adopted 
tlie (■alvinlstic creed and adhered riiiddly 
to the Ih'csbyterian form of worsliip. 
The Union of England and Scotland 
aroused great excitement in E., and 
attempts were made to intimidate the 
members of the Scottish Parliament who 
wore favourable to the Act of Union, but 
the Act was eventually passed without 
bloodshed. An xmsuooessful attempt was 
made by the Jacobites to surprise the 
castle in the rebellion of 1715. In 1745 
the Jacobites were more successful? and 
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were meetere of the tn from 15 Sept, to 
31 Oct., but could not reduce the castle. 
The Porteous affair of 1735 was a remark¬ 
able ooeurrence; the populace lynched 
the captain of the pruard. Porteous, wlio 
had fired on the crowd and killed 6 per- 

r iB. The city was ordered to pay £l000 
the widow of I^orteous; the ringrleaders 
were never discovered. In 1779 a mob 
burnt one Catholic church and plundered 
another durinir the parliamentary discus¬ 
sions on tlie subject of Catholic claims. 
The societies which were formed in E. 
about the time of the Fr. llevolution in 
sympathy with the principles provailinp 
in Franco were put down with prreat 
severity. Georpre TV^ visited E. in 1822, 
and won great popularity by wearing the 
Highland dress. He was the 1 st sovereign 
to visit the city since 1050. Holyrood 
was granted as a residence to the exiled 
King of France, Charles X, in 1830, and 
in 1842 Queen Victoria and Prince Albert 
visited the city. 

Three eminences which run from E. to 
W. form the site of the city, w'hieh is sur¬ 
rounded on all sides, save tlio N., by hills. 
The steep ridge descending from the castle 
rock to the Nothorhow Port constituted 
the anct city, and on it the High Street is 
built. To the N. of this ridge was 
fonnerly the North liooh. The New 
Town lies on the gromid w’hich rises 
beyond the valley of the North Loch, now 
occupied by Princes Street gardens and 
railway lines. As viewed from the Calton 
Hill, the following is a bird’s-eye view of 
the ci^. On the right may bo seen the 
New Towm, with its wide streets and 
stately houses stretching dowm towards 
the shore. Princes Street, nearly a m. 
long, lies opposite; whilst the serried 
masses of houses forming the Old Towm 
stretch on tlie left as far ns the castle. 
There arc still further streets on the S. 
towards the Braid Hills, and on the E. to 
Arthur’s .Seat; whilst the northward view' 
from the Calton Hill includes Leith, the 
Fiilh of F'orth, and the hills of Fifeshire. 
The valley wiiich formerly was the North 
Loch separates the New Town from the 
Old Town. The former ofjcupies a ridge 
which is broader and not so steep as that 
wbicli forms the* site of the Old Tow'ii. 
The slopes on both sides of the hollow are 
laid out ns public gardens. This quarter 
of the city iius njuny attractions, though 
it does not possess the historical characU*r 
and interest of the older portion f)f the tn. 
The streets and squares are w'cll phmned, 
and the bnilclings, most of which are luiilt 
of calciferous sandstono quarried in the 
vicinity, are magnificent. The extensive 
pleasure grounds in this (luarter of the 
city are another attraction. Tlie most 
noteworthy stieets in the New Town are 
Princes Street, (ieorge Street, and Queen 
Street, which all run parallel to eacli 
other, eastward and w^estward. At the 
W. end of iTintjes .street ore the Cale¬ 
donian Pailway Hotel and station, St 
Cuthbcirt’s (Jhurch, and St Jolm’s Epis¬ 
copal Chui'ch; at the E. end are Waverley 
station and hotel, the latter one of 
the largest in Britain, the General Post 
Office^ and the Register House (1774), 


Calton Hill forms tlie K. extremity of the 
street; this is a rooky eminence studded 
with monuments, Including the Nelson 
Column and the unfinished National 
Monument. Salisbury Crags, a huge belt 
of precipitous rock nearly 580 ft in height, 
rises beyond the E. extremity of the city; 
whilst behind this is Arthur’s Seat, a 
conical hill, roughly in the form of a lion 
couchant, 822 ft high, with a narrow rooky 
summit. On the slopes of the Calton Hill 
are situated the Royal High School 
(founded in c. 1518), the Burns Monu¬ 
ment. and St Andrew’s House, a modern 
building occupying the site of tlie tn and 
eo. prison, the H.Q. in Scotland of the 
Scottish Office. George Street, which is 
bounded by St Andrew’s Square and Char¬ 
lotte Square, has many fine statues and 
houses with literary associatif)ns. Queen 
Street contains the National Portrait 
Gallery and Antiquarian Museum, pre¬ 
sented by J. R. Findlay: charming views 
of Fife may be obtained from its cross 
streets. The Water of Leith at Canon- 
mills and Stoekhridge forms the boundary 
of the Now’ Town; many famous buildings 
and places are situated in this neighbour¬ 
hood. including the K. Aondomy (founded 
1823), Fettes College (founded 1870), and 
Stewart’s College (founded 1855). A 
feature of E. is the number of Georgian 
buildings in the New Town. This may be 
seen in the wmrk of Robert Adam which 
includes a largo part of the univ., the N. 
side of Charlotte Square (recently restored 
to its original state), the tomb of David 
Hume, and the Register ITouao. 

The prin. street In the Old Towm is that 
built on the steep ridge which extends 
from the ciistle rock to Holyrood. This 
old street is more than a in. in length, and 
is called, at different points, (^anoiigate, 
Netherbow’, High Street, liawnim^^Mrket, 
and Castle Hill, the whole being often 
termed ‘the Royal Mile.’ The fispeot of 
this barkhono of Old E. is quite in keeping 
with its traditions; the houses are all very 
lofty : amongst them arc soriio very old 
buildings. ’I'lie High Street opens into 
Parliament CMose or Square on the right- 
hand side, going E.: tlie la tter contains the 
old Parliament House, built between 1633 
and 1040, and St Giles’s tUiuvch, a large 
and anct edifice in the laPn* Gothic style of 
architecture, renovated in 1830. The 
anct cross of E., w'hich w’as removed in 
1750, hut in 1885 was restored at Glad¬ 
stone’s expense, now stands near the K. 
end of the church. The I'arllament 
House, the building in whic^h the Scottish 
Parliament met before the Union, is a 
magnificent hall, with a lofty roof, and 
contains various marble statues of cele¬ 
brities. Tlie Advocates’ Library, founded 
in 1682 (since 1925 the National Library 
of Scotland), and the Signet Library 
art^ adjoining buildings to tlie Parliament 
House. John Knox’s grave is situ¬ 
ated in Parliament Close, to the rear of 
St Giles’s, while a house in which he 
lived for a time adjoins the Notherbow 
port, one of the anct gates of the city. 
Many other historic sites are situated m 
the High Street, including Burns’s 
lodgings, Riddell’s Close, Ramsay Lpdge, 
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Fl^-market Close, Old Fishmarket 
Close, and World’s Knd Close. Past the 
Netherbow is the Canonf^ate, a bUTRh 
fotmded by David T’s charter of 1128 to 
the Abbey of Holyrood. At one time 
many of the nobility of E. lived here, and 
the Moray House, the Huntly House, and 
Queensbury House still remain. The Old 
Canongrate Tolbooth and the Canongrate 
church may also be seen in the Oanoniarate; 
the closes off this street are as historically 
interestingr as those of the Hlgrh Street. 
Though at the present time It is hard to 
realise its former splendour, many parts 
of the Royal Mile have been or are being 
restored or reconstructed. The closes 
are numerous narrow lanes which descend 
laterally in regular rows from the main 
street; they are not as a rule more than 
6 ft wide at the entrance, and those 
which admit of the passage of a carriage 
are called ‘ wynds. ’ The old street called 
the Cowgate runs to the S. of and parallel 
with the High Street, and opens at the W. 
end into the Grassmarket. At one time 
many aristocratic mansions stood tliero, 
but now it is a very poor street. Geonge 
IV Bridge and South Bridge cross the 
Cowgate at a height of 2 or 3 stories; the 
univ. is the chief ornament of the latter, 
whilst the National Library of Stiotland 
and the Carnegie Free Library' stAiid on the 
former. The castle of E. is one of the : 
most interesting of the public buildings. 
The oldest part is St Margaret’s Chapel, 
built in the 11th cent., which stands on 
the highest point of the castle rock; 
nearby is the old piece of ordnance called 
‘Mons Meg,* forged in the 15th cent. 
The Great Hall, built at the beginning of 
the 16th cent,, was restored in 1888-9; 
the room in which Queen Mary gave birth 
to James VI is situated at tlio E. end of 
the SE, side of the castle. Holyrood 
Palace, standing at the lower end of the 
street leading to the castle, was begun by 
James IV, whilst the gi'eator portion of it 
was built in the time of Charles II. The 
apartments occupied by the hapless 
Queen Mary are in the NW. angle, of the 
building. The ruins of the chapel belong¬ 
ing to the Abbey of Holyrood, founded by 
David I in 1128, adjoin the chapel of 
Holyrood Palace on the N. side. 

Among the other notewortliy public 
buildings of E. are the Royal Scottish 
Academy, the National Gallery, the 
Surgeons’ Hall, the General Post Office, 
the Royal Scottish Museum, the Tron 
Church, and the Bank of Scotland. Tlie 
monument to Sir Walter Scott, situated 
on the S. side of Princes Street, and de¬ 
signed by G. M. Kemp, Is the finest in the 
city. The seated figure of Scott is of 
marble and the monument is in the form 
of an elaborate Gothic cross 200 ft in 
height. Other monuments in the city 
are to Burns, David Hume, Allan Ram¬ 
say, James Watt, Livingstone, Wm Pitt, 
Dugald Stewart, John Playfair. The 
Scottish National War Memorial was 
opened by the prince of Wales on 14 July 
1927. The actual memorial, wWch re¬ 
poses in a shrine In a noble structure on 
the a^x of the castle rook on the site of 
the old barracks, consists of the rolls of 


honour containing the names of over 
100,000 Scots who fell in the First and 
Second World Wars. The E. Cenotaph or 
Stone of Remembrance in the High 
Street before the City Chambers was 
unveiled by Prince Henry the same year. 

The advisory committee on city develop¬ 
ment, appointed by the E. Corporation In 
1943 to report on the general considera¬ 
tions governing the development and re¬ 
development of E. as the cap. of Scotland 
and the preparation of planning schemes, 
made a number of important and far- 
reaching recommendations. In 1949 a 
civic survey and plan for E. prepared by 
tn planning consultants appointed by the 
corporation confirmed these recommenda¬ 
tions and indicated propostUs by which 
they miglit be realised. The development 
plan, submitted to the secretary of state 
in 1953 in accordance with the town 
planning acts, was prepared after a 
nirther examination of the recommenda¬ 
tions and includes proposals for those 
parts of the recommendations which can 
be considered as likely to be realised by 
1973. Since 1943 a substantial amount 
of development which is in accordance 
with the recommendations of the advisory 
oommittoe and subsequent reports has 
been completed in E. New housing areas 
have betrn planned as self-con tain (^d com¬ 
munities in the W., S., SE., and E. of the 
city; an industrial estate hr»s been estab. 
at Sigh thill; the R.A.F. airfield at Turn- 
house has been and Is being used by civil 
aircraft with an airport building for 
passengers; a plan for classifying the 
academic area of the city >vlthin a 
primarily cultural and educational zone 
S. of the High Street hJia been prepared 
and is being completed with new build¬ 
ings; a central ’bus station has been 
temporarily provided off St Andrew’s 
Sf|uare; and the reconstruction of the 
High Street and Canongate is being 
substantially completed. Particular con¬ 
sideration is being given to developments 
in Princes Street, having regard to the 
unique character of that thoroughfare. 
The corporation is undertaking the 
removal of unsatisfactory housing areas 
in the centre of the city and el8ewhci*e, and 
the redevelopment of the sites for purposes 
which are in accordance with the propo¬ 
sals shown in the development plan sub¬ 
mitted to the secretary of state. 

The educational and cultural sides of E. 
are most important; in addition to the 
univ. (for which see separate article) it has 
many schools. Amongst them may be 
mentioned the former college for edu¬ 
cating theological students of the United 
Free Church, now part of the Church of 
Sootland Theological College, the Royal 
High School, Edinburgh Academy (1824), 
Feltes College (an oudowed high school), 
Loretto School, near E. (founded 1827), 
Meroliiston Castle School, and the 
training colleges for teachers. The Heriot 
Tmst and the Merchant Compaq are 
! represented by suoh institutions as George 
Heriot’s School (1659), the Heriot-Watt 
I College (1885), George Watson’s College 
173^, Daniel Stewart’s College, aud 
ho Queen Street and George Square 
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ooll«|pig for ladies. A notable ann. event 
l^ljcnltural life of E., and indeed of 
(St®# ( Britain* is the E. International 
first held in 1947. 
most important industries of E. 
at® Ibrewlnfi: and distillinj?* for which it 
'li# been noted for more than 200 years, 
and printini? and publishing with the con¬ 
nected industries of paper-making, book¬ 
binding, and map-making. Other manufs. 
are rubber, biscuits, hosiery, and knitted 
goods, paper-making machinery, and 
electrical appliances. Lesser manufs. in¬ 
clude rope and sail cloth, gloss and scaling 
wax. There is shipbuilding and ship- 
repairing at Leith, which was incorporated 
in the city of E. in 1920. Nearby is the 
E. airport at Tumhouse. Scv. magazines 
of a high standard have been, or are, 
pub. in E.; the Edinburoh IteiHew, 1802, 
HUu'kHX)od's Magazine^ 1819, and Cham¬ 
bers's Journal^ 1832, were all started there. 

Tlie city returus 7 members to Parlia¬ 
ment (including the member for Leith); it 
is governed by a tn council of 71 mem¬ 
bers. Area 34,781 ac.; pop. 4(57,000. 

Nee O. Smeaton, The Story of Kdin- 
burghf 1907; G. Ifomc, Edinburgh^ ‘‘Mine 
(Atm Romantic Town,* 1927 ; P. Chambers, 
Tradltionis of Edinbvrgh, 1929; E. Grier¬ 
son, likings seen in Edinburgh, 1925; 
Rosaline Masson, Edinburgh, 1931; I. 
Lindsay, Georgian Edinburgh, 1948; 
Ghlang Yee, The Silent Traveller in Edin- 
fnirgh, 1948; S. Sitwell and F. Bamford, 
Edinburgh, 1948. 

*Edinburgh Review,* The, or Critical 
Journal, Whig quarterly, founded in 1802 
by Francis Jeffrey, Sydney Smith. F. 
Horner, and Henry (afterwards Lord) 
Brougham. It was the earliest of the 
great reviews, and has iiad a far-rcuching 
influence on literature and politics. 
Sydney Smith was the Ist editor. Its 
early literary criticisms were amazingly 
savage, notably in the case of Wordsworth 
and Southey, and gave rise to Byron’s 
satire, English Rards and Scotch Reriewers. 
It ceased pub. in 1929. See (for the hist, 
of the Edinlmrgh Review from 1802-15) 
J. Clive, Scotch Reviewers, 1957. 

Edinburgh University, youngest Scottish 
unlv., founded in 1583 as the College of 
Edinbui'gh (the Town’s College) by the tn 
council of Edinburgli under powers, 
in(;luding the confeiTUig of degrees, 
granted by a charter of King James VI in 
1582. An Act of Confirmation in 1621 
secured to it aU the rights and privileges of 
other Scottish univs. It was still legally 
the Town’s College until 1858 when, by 
the UnivomiticH (Scotland) Act, all the 
Scottish univs. received new and autono¬ 
mous constitutions. Its constitution now 
depends on the Universities (Scotland) 
Act of 1889 wth the ordinances of the 
commissioners under that Act and the 
univ. court ordinances subsequent to it. 
The chief constitutional officers arc the 
chancellor, the vice-chancellor, who is 
also the principal, and the rector, who Is 
elected by the matriculated students for a 
period of 3 years. Rectors w'bo have held 
ofllee since the 1858 Act include W. E. 
Gladstone (1859), Thomas Oarlvle (1865), 
Winston Chuavhill (1929). and Sir Alcxan- 
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der Fleming (1951). There are faculties 
of divinity, law, medicine, arts, science, 
and music. The Old College, begun In 
1789 by Robert Adam, completed In 1828 
by W. H. Playfair, now houses the 
administration offices, the library (640,000 
vols.) with its beautiful library hall, the 
common rooms and a few arts depts. 
Other buildings include the New Buildings 
(School of Medicine), the Kings Buildings 
(science), the McEvvan Hall (the gradua¬ 
tion hall), the Univ. Union, the Dental 
(k)llege, the Veterinary College, and 
Adam House (examination halls and 
theatre). The nmnbor of students (1954- 
5) was 5,877. 

Edinburghshire, sec Midlothian. 

Edingen, see Knghikn. 

Edirne, formerly Adrianople (Gk, city 
of Hadrian), il and tn of the same name in 
European Turkey, at the confluence of the 
Tunja and Maritza (aiict Hebrus). The 
Rom, emperor Hadrian embellished it and 
gave it his name; from 1361 to 1453 it was 
tiie residence of the Turkisii sultans. It 
was occupied by Russians (under Gen. 
Diebitsch) in 1829, and again in 1878. 
The mosque of Sultan Selim II is a mag¬ 
nificent building, while the mosque of 
Sultan Moiirad I and the bazaar of 
Pacha are wortljy of note. Its manufs. 
are silk, w'ool. cotton, perfumes, and it has 
some dye-works and tiinneries. During 
the Balkan wars it was besie^d and taken 
by the Bulgarians and Serbians, but in 
spite of the treaty of London it remained 
in the hands of the Turks. By a secret 
treaty between the Central Empires and 
Bulgarin, tlie latter, as the price of her 
entry into the First World War on the 
side of those empires, was promised, at 
the expense of Turkey, a strip of land 
along the Maritza, controlling both that 
riv. and E. Restored to Turkey after the 
war. Pop. (il) 253,319; (tn) 30,000. 

Edison, Thomas Alva (1847-1931), 
Amer. inventor, b. Milan, Ohio, was of 
Dutch origin on his father’s and Scottish 
on his motlior’s side. Beginning work at 
the age of 12 os a newsboy on the Grand 
Trunk line running to Detroit, he owed all 
his distinction and advancement to his 
owm faculties. After ])rinting and circu¬ 
lating the Grand Trunk Herald, the Ist 
iiew'spaper to be issued from a railway 
train, he eagerly assimilated the principles 
of telegraphy from a friendly station- 
mtvster. From 1871 ho was superinten¬ 
dent to the New York Gold and Stock 
Company, till in 1876 he set up his own 
W'orks at Menlo Park, New Jersey. Here 
his extraordinary inventive genius had 
full scope. The following is a more cata¬ 
logue of some of tlie more important of 
liis 1000 patents: the duplex, quadruplex, 
etc., system of telegraphic transmission, 
the printing telegraph for gold and stock 
quotations, a microtasimeter (for detec¬ 
tion of small changes In temp.), the aero¬ 
phone, the megaphone, the phonograph, 
or gramophone, the incandescent light, 
the kinetoscope, and the carbon telephone 
transmitter. It was an observation 
made by E. in one of his experiments 
wliich led to the invention of the ther¬ 
mionic valve. E. also invented a system 
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of wireless telegraphy to and from Edmund I (d. 946), Eng. He 

moviziff railway trains. He Is also siicoeeded to the tlirone in but had 
credited with a part in the invention of already played a prominent part in the 
motion pictures and the alkaline storajee battles of the previous reiipn. In 940 
battery. Dtirinj? the First World War he E. was forced to cede land apprpximatingr 
designed and operated benzol plants and to the modern cos. of Lines, Derby, Notts, 
piants for carbolic acid. Se.e W. K. L. and Leicester to Olaf Guthfrithson, but’ 
and A. D. Dickson, Life and Iw^entwtis of refrained these 2 years later, recovered 
Edison, 1894. York, and in 945 ravaged Strathclyde. 

Edmer of Canterbury, see EaDMer. He was killed by a criminal, who had been 

Edmonton: 1. Cap. of Alberta, Canada, previously banished from the court, 
on the N. Saskatchewan R. at an altitude Edmund II (Ironside) (c. 1016), king 
of 2182 ft, an important railway centre of the Eng. On the death of Ethelred II, 
with large railway car shops, served by 12 E.*8 father, the citizens of London chose 
branch lines. E. is a market for Central K., but a large and important gathering 
anti N. Alberta, N. Hrit. Columbia, of nobler and clergy at Southampton 
and NW. Territories. E. has 6 radio elected (’anute (q.v.) as their king. There 
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PARLIAMENT BlTILl>lN«a, EDMONTON 

stjitions, including the only Fr.-language was fierce warfare between the 2 rivals, 
station in Alberta. Many large and im- culminating in the battle of Assandum 
portant industries have estab. plants on (Ashingdon). E. was soundly defeated, 
the outskirts of the city, and most of the and agreed to divide the kingdom with 
major oil companies have ere<?ted pro- Canute. C'anute taking the north and B. 
eossing plants close by. Besides being an the south. K. d. soon after this, 
industrial centre, E. is the centre of one of Edmund (Rich), St (1180-1242), Eng. 
the lichcst agric. areas in the prov. It is ecclesiastic, h. Abingdon, near Oxford; 
the gateway to the vast mineral wealth of he studied at Oxford Univ., and later in 
the N. It is also the seat of the prov. Paris. In 1233 he was elected arch- 
univ. located on the banks of the N. bishop of Canterbury at the suggestion of 
SaskaU'.hewan R. Pop. 245,600. Gregory IX, and at once leapt into 

2. Suburb of I^ondon. on the E. border prominence by the outspoken way in 
of Middx. It has attainorl some notoriety which he rebuked Henry III for encourag- 
in literature owing to the largely fabulous ing foreign favourites; the king appealed 
actions of the Merry Devil of E. and John to Rome for a legate, who at once opposed 
Gilpin. It was once noted for a fair that and thwarted K. at every point. In 1240 
was closed c. 1870. Keats lived here he withdrew to Pontigny, and d. at 
when he was apprenticed to a local Soissy in 1242. Canonised In 1246, his 
surgeon. The par. church, with a 15th- feast is on 1C Nov. 

cent, tower, has interesting monuments. Edmundston, city in New Brunswick, 
(''•harles and Mary Lamb are buried in the Canada, at the eonAuenoe of the St John 
churchyard. K. returns 1 member to and St Francis rivs. It is the H.Q. of the 
parliament. Pop. 100,300. {See also Frast^^r Companies Ltd. which operate a 
Southgate.) large pulp mill. The wood pulp is trans- 

Edmund, St (849-870), king of East ported by pipeline across the U.S.A. 
Anglia. He sucx^ooded to tlie throne border, then manufactured into paper at a 
when quite a boy. In 870 K. fought the mill owned and operated by the same 
Danes, but was beaten and killed. His company in the state of Maine. Pop. 
shrine at Bury St Edmunds was famous 10.753. 

in every port of England, and his saintly Edom (Heb. ‘red,’ Ok Idoumaia), an 
reputation extended all over Europe, expanse of country to the S. of Israel 
His feast Is on 20 Nov. some 100 m. long by 20 m. wide, extending 

E.E. 4—X 
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southippapds from the Dead Sea to the Gulf 
of T ts name Is probably derived 

frojio ruddy colour of the sandstone 
roffl^f 'iund has been discovered under an 
AsilfIftO form In a tablet of the 2nd cent. 
BC. It was originally inhabited by the 
cave-dwelling Horites, but it later came 
into the possession of Esau, who received 
the surname of Edom, the derivation of 
the name being made from the red pottage 
given Idm by Jacob (Gen. xxv. 29 ff.b 
The relations between the Israelites and 
Edomites were generally hostile, and the 
G.T. tradition dates the commencement 
of this hostility from the time when the 
Edomites refused the Hebrews a passage 
through their country to the land of 
Canaan (Num. xx. 14 H.). Under David 
and Solomon the Hebrews brought their 
anct foes into apparent submiseion, but 
there were frequent rebellions. They 
regained their freedom after the fall of 
Judah, and waged war without much 
success with Judas Maocabaeus. They 
were later completely subdued and con¬ 
verted to Judaism by Jolm Hyreanus at 
the end of the 2nd cent. bc. From about 
300 BC the E. part had been in the hands 
of the Nabatnaeans. After the Rom. 
conquest, E., Judea, Samaria, and Galilee 
were imited as a procuratorship under 
Anti pater the Tdumean, founder of the 
Herodian dynasty. 

Ekioni, Thracian tribe noted for some 
skill in music, literature, and the working 
of gold and silver. They were also 
famous for their orgiastic worship. 

Edred (d. 955), king of the Eng. The 
youngest son of Edward the Elder, lie 
succeeded to the throne in 946. His 
reign was largely spent in battling for 
Northumbria, which, having sworn him 
allegiance In 947, transferred its loyalty 
to Eric of Nonvay (Uloodaxeh Eric was 
killed In battle in 954 and E. then 
acquired Northumbria. 

Edrioasteroids, a small group of 
Palaeozoic pelmatozoan echinoderms with 
a flexible sessile skeleton made of numer¬ 
ous irregular plates, and bearing 5 curved 
food-grooves. 

Edriti, or Idrisi, Abu Abdallah Moham¬ 
med El- (1099-1170), Arabian geogi’apher, 
who under the patronage of Roger II of 
Sicily wrote a descriptioii of the ‘inhabited 
earth’ from observations, and not merely 
from books. Emissaries were sent Into 
various co^intries to obtain information 
which E. inserted in the new geography, 
entitled The Rogerian Trealwe, This con¬ 
tained a full description of the world as 
far as it was known at that time. 

Education. The term E. in the widest 
sense may be held to include the whole 
roooss of development through which a 
uman being passes from infancy to 
maturity, graduaUy adapting himself to 
his physical and social environment; but 
the more deflnltc sense in which the term 
is ordinarily employed is restricted to 
those influences which are designedly 
brought to bear upon the younger by the 
n.du]t portion of the community for the 
pmpose of maintaining and, if possible, of 
raising the level of culture attained, and 
it is to this sense of ‘schooling’ that we 


must confine ourselves in this article. In 
the earliest stage of development of man¬ 
kind, the training given to the young was 
of a purely incidental character; manners 
and customs were at first acquired by a 
process of Imitation rather than by any 
consciously designed Instniction. 

As the arts of life, in the civil and 
military sphere, became more complex, 
provision was made for them, and with 
the invention of letters, requiring a special 
training for the mastery of the symbols, 
and encouT*aging the accumulation of 
knowledge far wider than provided by the 
Immediate environment, schools as formal 
institutions came into existence. In the 
Republic and [mws of Plato will be found a 
representation of tlie ideal of E. at Athens, 
and of the importance given to dialectic 
and music, and to gymnastic exercises for 
the body. The moral Influence of gym¬ 
nastics, and especially of music, upon the 
character was a cardinal feature of Plato’s 
educational theory. There was practically 
no state regulation of schools for boys 
until they reached the ago of 17 years, 
when they entered the ephebea. The 
younger boys wore sent by their parents 
in charge of slaves to professional 
teachers, who were of 3 kinds: the gram- 
mati who taught reatUng, writing, and 
arithmetic; the citharietes who taught 
singing and playing on musical instru¬ 
ments; and the rmedotribes w'ho trained the 
boys in wrestling, boxing, running, 
jumping, etc. During the early period of 
the Rom. rep. E. wais left entirely to the 
parents. The boy was taugid to road, to 
reverence tlie gods, and honour the state, 
and was trained m hardihood of body. 
VN ith the influence of Uk culture schools 
began to spring up under professional 
teachers who were for the most part 
(Treeks. In those the boy was instructed 
in the 3 Rs by a master known as lik^rator. 
(Jn attaining the age of 12 or 13 ho was 
sent to another master, liierafns, under 
whom ho studied gi’ammar (including the 
form and content of literature), poetry, 
hist., philosophy, and Greek. Schools of 
rhetoric were also estab., restricting them¬ 
selves to training in oratory, the value of 
which is insisted ui)on by Quintilian and 
Cicero. In Quintilian’s Iristitutio Ora- 
UrrUi we are given a discussion of the 
whole of K. from the cradle upwards, from 
which it would appear that the E. given 
by the literatus was much os in Eng. 
grammar schools up to the 18th cent. 

With ttie idae of Cliristianity schools 
w'ore instituted for instructing the young 
in the (Uiristian faith. As Christianity 
grew the old pagan schools gradually 
disappeared and their place was taken by 
schools mainly tjonnected with monas¬ 
teries, which prepared young men for the 
monastic life. The chief monasteries 
generally had, however, external schools 
for pupils not proposing to enter the order, 
os well 08 the internal schools for novices, 
liy degrees the curriculum was widened to 
include tlie 7 liberal arts, relics of the old 
Rom. E., known as the Trivium —gram¬ 
mar, logic, and rhetoric (Including the 
study of law)—and the — 

geometry (w'hich corresponded rhther 
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more to pbysIcQr} ged^aphy than what is 
now iinderstood by tbe tertn R©ombtry)» 
arithmetic, music^ and astronomy. The 
development of city life and trade guilds 
led to apprenticeship in the arts of the 
oountiiig house and the workshop. The 
desire for E. penetrated even to the lowest 
classes of the people, and elementary 
A,B.C. schools came into existence, 
generaUy presiilod over by the par. priest, 
to give instruction to the children of the 
poor in reading, writing, and easy arith¬ 
metic. The most famous imivs. were at 
I»aris—the chief centre for philosophy and 
theology, which formed the model for the 
uni vs. of Oxford and Cambridge; at 
Salerno, at which the study of medicine 
took Ist pUuje: and at Bologna, famous 
for its study of civil and canon law. The 
need for acquiring a definite status induced 
most uni vs. to apply to the Pope or the 
emperor for recognition, though a few of 
the greater univs. did not find it necessary 
to do this. Chartoi*8 were granted by 
Hetiiy III to the 2 Eng. imivs., Cambridge 
in 1231 and Oxford in 1248. The Ger. 
univs. were of later foundation, and wore 
mostly estab. by civic authority; Prague 
was estab. in 1348, and Vienna In 1365, 
and obtained charters from the emperor 
later. Tlioiigh imivs. were intended 
mainly for more advanced E., the distinc¬ 
tion between them and grammar schools 
was not everywhere clearly marked, and 
young boys frequently attended. 

The Itenaissance led to a free and un¬ 
fettered study of all that appealed to the 
intellect of man. The movement origin¬ 
ating in Italy, wiiich consisted In going 
back to the a nets and reviving the free 
study of all clnssii^al WTiters, both Lot. and 
Gi*eek, assimilating their reasoning, and 
making a philological study of their 
language, is termed the Uevival of Leum- 
iiig, ISucli literature was styled Utierae 
hnmaniores and those who advocated its 
study woi-e calJed HumaiMs. Vittorino 
da Feltre (1378-1446) was perhaps the 
most famous of the early It. Humanist 
schoolmastiH's. His ideal was tlie patri¬ 
otic and well-equipped citizen rather than 
the self-contained scholar. Classics 
naturally fonned the foundation of the 
curriculum in the Humanist schools. In 
addition to their value in stimulating 
literary taste and culture, they provided 
a disciplinary training much more than at 
the present day. The later Humanist 
theories of E., w Inch the schools continued 
to follow generally for 2 or 3 centuries, 
were taken mainly from Erasmus (1467- 
1536) and Mehmethon (1497-1560). To 
Erasmus Humanism, which in the eyes of 
the Italians was an end in itself, w'as only 
the means to the propagation of truth. 
Melancthon was a great supporter of tlie 
claim of the classics to impart a culture 
not otherwise attainable, and w^os also the 
author of sev. school text-books. The 
Lat. aymntmim^ founded at Strasburg by 
Melancthon's friend Sturm (1507-89), 
became the model which the grammar 
schools of Protestant Europe strove to 
copy. In this school practically the 
whole of the time w'as given to acquiring a 
mastery of the Lat. language. In Eng¬ 


land Humanism did not spread ^ quickly 
imtil it was adopted by the univs.. where- 
it encountered less opposition than iti> 
Germany. St Paul’s School, founded In^ 
1512 by Dean Colet, provided for a dis¬ 
tinctively Humanistic E. In Catholic 
countries the Church retained entire con¬ 
trol of E., and the Society of Jesus, 
founded In 1540 by Ignatius Loyola, estab. 
many schools which were extremely suc¬ 
cessful. The curriculum in these Jesuit- 
schools w’as purely Humanistic, and a> 
particular feature was the attention paid 
to the individual character of each pupil. 

While Lat. was accepted as the medium* 
of learning, and so long as new branches 
of knowledge were not discovci*ed, the* 
schools remained in harmony witJi the cul- 
tuj*e of the day: but during the 17th cent, 
the difference between the needs of life and 
the E. furnished by the grammar and other 
classical schools grew gradually wider, and 
many schools, owing to the rapidly de- 
cretising numbers in attendance, fell into* 
decay. Indeed, In England many of tbe 
old grammar schools degenerated Into* 
demon Li ry schools of a very poor and 
Inefficient character, and at the beginning 
of tho 18th cent, organised E. was at a 
very low level. But there was no lack of 
educational theorists and vvritei*8. Gom- 
enius (1592-1671), the author of The^ 
Great Didactic: the whole Art of Tearhirvgr 
all Things to all Men, 1657, and n number 
of text-books on original lines, takes Ist 
place amongst the realists, of wlmni J. H. 
I’estalozzi and F. W. A. Froebel were* 
latter-day disciples. The realists main¬ 
tain that things, not words, must provide 
the organon of E., and that the child 
must be brought into C/ontact with the 
oonc^rete before proceeding to the abstract. 
John Locke (1632-1704) on tlie other 
hand is to be classed among the naturalists 
who hold that the duty of the teacher is to 
treat the child as an individual who is* 
being proparod for life by living. He does 
not, however, appear to concern himself 
w’itii any but the children of tho wealthy,, 
for he declares roundly in favour of a 
home K., under a private tutor, as 
opposed to that given in public schools. 
During the 18th cent. E. became more and 
more to be iooked upon as the property of 
the select few. In 1762 appearr^l Jean 
Jacques Kousseau’s famous tJmi:e, the 
underlying motif of which is an appeal for 
a return to nature. W ith all its violent 
paradoxes Emile exercised a wonderful 
influence on E. Rousseau also made a 
special plea for child-study. At tins time* 
Hestalozzi (1746-1827) was a young" 
student at Zurich. Though by method a 
realist, he drew his Inspirati m from 
Rousseau, and this early iniiuenco is* 
traceable In liis ardent belief that an 
important factor in E. had hitherto been 
insufficiently considered—the child him¬ 
self. Froebel (1782-1852) succeeded in 
constructing a complete and oonaistent* 
system for Pe8taloz;zi’8 scheme. ‘The 
boy, ’ says Froebel in his EducaiUm of Man 
(trans. 1891), ‘has not become a hoy, nor 
has the youth become a youth, by reaching 
a certain age» hut only by having lived 
through childhood, and further on^ 
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througli boyhood, true to thd 
mehtd bl his mind, his feelings, and ht« 
The duty of the teacher consists 
in #siWf4hg the way for nature to do her 
pro|ier work: to stimulate and direct the 
ohiUd-s self Activity, without in any way 
^lildXleTing with it. To this end he 
deraed his scheme of gifts and occupa¬ 
tions. Froebel's ideas as regards young 
children, though his native land has 
never given him due recognition, have 
been largely accepted outside his own 
country. 

Similar conclusions—that given the 
right conditions, children love work as 
much as play—were reached by Dottoressa 
Maria Montessori (q.v.). The child from 
its very flret years is essentially a spon¬ 
taneous ‘absorber’ of what he finds in 
his environment. In her view, conse¬ 
quently, the art of education consists in 
preparing for the child a special environ¬ 
ment which shall contain what we wish 
him to absorb in forms found experiment¬ 
ally to hold his attention, and establishing 
a dynamic relationship between the child 
and this environment. 

Many other influences have stimulated 
the growth of a child-centred E. at 
the primary stage, with an emphasis on 
freedom and activity. Among these were 
the Dalton plan initiated in the U.S.A., 
and the Decroly system introduced by the 
Belgian, Ovide Decroly (q.v.), which 
differs from the Montessori method in that 
it does not employ experimentally 
determined apparatus. 

One of the great influences, too, in 
modern E. has been that of Johann 
Friedrich Herbart (1776-1841). Great 
importance wtis attached by Ilerbartians 
to what are called the ‘ five formal steps ’; 
the successive stages in eveiy lesson given 
in what they consider the only right way: 
(1) preparation; (2) presentation; (3) asso¬ 
ciation; (4) formulation; (5) application. 

Another significant influence 1ms been 
that of Kudolf Steiner, distinguished 
fomider of Anthroposophy. His pioneer 
school at Stuttgart (founded 1919) has 
been the inspiration of similar experi¬ 
ments in many countries, including Great 
Britain. These schools have had par¬ 
ticular success in dealing with mental 
defectives, along original linos in which the 
arts are therapeutically emjdoyed. 

The relation betw^een the state and the 
individual in E. has long been a favourite 
theme of discussion and controversy. It 
is now generally recognised that the state 
has the duty of providing E. for all its 
children. Even Adam Smith and John 
Stuart MiU, the apostles of ‘natmal 
liberty’ and laiaBez-faire, admitted the 
exception of E. Adam Smith was in 
favour of state-controlled elementary E., 
though he hardly disguised his disapproval 
of state interference in higher E. Mill, on 
the other hand, advocated that the state 
should provide for both elementary and 
higher E., and that elementary E. should 
be made compulsory. England for long 
lag(?ed behind most of the other great 
civilised nations in this I’espect, and it was 
not until 1H8U that elernentaiT E. was 
made compulsor>% but secondary E. was 


left practlottlly tmtouched by the state 
until 1902. 

The various stages of growth from in¬ 
fancy to maturity require, and have 
created in most modem civilised states, a 
graduated system of schools adapted to 
the needs of each particular period. But, 
as a brief reference to the educational 
systems of a number of countries will 
show, develoiiment has been on widely 
different lines as a result of diverac social, 
political, i*eligiou8, and economic cir¬ 
cumstances. 

GEitMANY. —In Germany state inter¬ 
vention in E. began at the time of the 
Hefonnation, and towards the end of the 
16th cent. 2 states, Saxony and Wtirttem- 
berg, had organised fairly complete 
educational systems in connection with the 
Church. The Thirty Years War had a 
disastrous effect on E., but in the 18th 
cent, the state system w'os revived in the 
2 states above mentioned, and their 
example was followed by Hanover and 
Pmssia. As curly as 1717 a law was in 
force in I'russia reciuiring all children to 
attend scjiool Avhorever schools were 
accessible. In 1806. when Prussia lay at 
the feet of Napoleon, the control of E. was 
all that WHS left to that state by her 
conciueror, and in response to Fichte’s 
appeal in his Atkire^s to the demum Nation. 
a thorough system of national E. was 
founded by von Stein in 1807. In 1850 a 
law was passed making elementary E. fref\ 
and the teaching profession a branch of 
the civil service. The bivsis of Ger. ele¬ 
mentary E. WHS the Prussian code of 
regulations of 1854, as modified by the 
Falk laws of 1872 and later laws. Atten¬ 
dance was compulsory on »iU childreii 
between the ages of G and 14. But until 
the unifying impact of Nazi policy in and 
after 1933 there wtis much diversity in the 
different states, and in 1945 the autonomy 
in E. of the states or Lander wtis restoi*ed 
in W. Germany. For a time the 9 Ldmler 
admiuistei'ed E. independently, with the 
result that differences in educational 
practice became so considerable that 
pupils moving from one Land to another 
wore often handicapped. {Since 1954, 
however, there have been specific arrange¬ 
ments for co-operation between the 
IJinder and a tendency towards unifica¬ 
tion. The foundation of the Ger. system 
is the Umndschule, a primary school 
which by a law of 1920 all childi’on 
between the ages of 6 and 10 are required 
to attend. After these first 4 years the 
pupils, according to their ability and 
mtei’osts, receive their E. either in the 
Volkachate or people’s school (about 81 
per cent), or the MittelschiUe (about 4 per 
cent), or the Gymnasium (about 15 per 
cent). Of the last there are sev. types, 
including the Real-Gymnasien which 
specialise in mathematics, science, and 
modern languages, but also teach classics. 
►Since 1919 compulsory part-time con¬ 
tinuation schools have been an important 
feature of the Ger. system, providing 
courses in agric., industrial, commercial, 
and domestic; subjects. Of the 25 univs. 
0 w^ere founded in the 15th and 3 in the 
IGth cent. A prin, feature of E» in E. 
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*GtormaDy is that all obildren attend a 
<50Tnmpn school for 8 years. Some con¬ 
tinue there for another 4 years to pursue 
-academic studies, the majority lea’dng at 
the end of the 8 years to leam a trade and 
^ittend a part-time continuation school. 

Fiiance. —In France elementary E. was 
practically non-eicistont before the revo¬ 
lution, when a strongly centralised system 
•of E. was estab. The minister of national 
E. exercises effective control of all state 
Hschools, transmitting directives through 
•regional administrations located in 17 
univ. aieas. K. first become compulsory 
in 1882, and since 1935 the compulsory 
■age-range has been 6-14. Under a decree 
of 1908 a system of imrsery schools 
{^colfs matemeUes) was introduced for 
-children between 2 and 6, and they are 
well attended. Of the 84,000 primary 
schools over 73,000 are state schools, the 
Temaindcr being private schools, most of 
which are Catholic. In the state primary 
'Schools E. is free, and the tt^aohers are 
civil servants. After the primary stage 
there are sev. alternatives: a lycM or 
(grammar or secondary schools), a 
tc'chnical training course, a continuation 
course of studies, finishing classes, nr pro- 
apprenticeship classes. In addition to 
the provision made by the state for the 
post-primary stage there is a large number 
of private secondary institutions, of 
whicli 90 per cent are religious fomida- 
tions. There are 17 imivs., and a number 
of specialist institutions (grandes Scales) 
that award diplomas recognised by the 
state. After the Second XN'orld War there 
was a strong demand for educational 
reconstruction, and the important Lan¬ 
ge vin-Wallon commission made some 
nindomeutal recommendations which, 
W'hile they have influenced outlook and 
method, have yet to be Implemented. 

In DeuTnark, Nonvay, Sweden, Austria^ 
SwitzerluTid, HollaTid, and Belgium^ ele¬ 
mentary E. is fice and compulsory. 
Bu'itzerland has an admirably oiganised 
system, and the management of the 
schools is in the hands of each canton. 
Primary and secondary schools are pro¬ 
vided in every dist., and there ai*o also 
numerous technical schools and sev. 
uni vs. 

United States of Ameuica. —E. in 
America is under popular control, and 
there is very great local freedom. Each 
state, and many of the large cities, has its 
own system, and provides its own schools 
and teachers. Compulsory attendance} is 
in force in most states. The elementary 
school constitutes the 1st scH’tion of the 
broad highway of Amer. E., and is 
attended by over 90 per cent of the 
children. Normally the age of admission 
Is 6; the age of transfer to the secondary 
stage varies. The tendency in many 
parts of the country is te make the 
transfer after about 6 years of elementary 
scbooliiig, and to follow this with 0 years 
of secondary K., divided in some an^as 
Into 3 years at a junior high school and 
3 at a senior high school. The typical 
Amer. high school is ‘comprehensive,’ 
attended by pupils of every grade of 
ability and offering a great variety of 
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courses, academic and vocatiniHekl. E. is 
free both in the elementary and the high 
school. E. beyond the secondary stage 
is provided on a generous scale, its range 
being as diversified as Its quality. Many 
states have their own tax-supported 
univs., free to the youth of the state, but 
the development of unlv. E. In America 
owes much also to the munifloenoe of 
individual benefactors. Of the many 
univs. the oldest are Harvard, founded in 
1636, and Yale, founded in 1701. While 
the most popular of the various institu¬ 
tions for higher E. is the 4-year liberal 
arts college, there Is a wide range of 
technical E. which is constantly expanding 
to meet the growing needs of industry and 
commerce. 

England and Walf^?. —The state was 
slow to interveue in E. in England and 
Wales, mainly for 2 reasons. One was the 
predominance of the political philosophy 
of laissez-faire, it being widely held that 
E. should be left to indi^dual and 
voluntary effort. The other reason was 
historical. Before the Reformation the 
undivided Church had been responsible 
for E. The Reformation, however, 
created a new situation, the question or 
the control of K., especially during and 
after the Civil war in the 17th cent., 
becoming a source of bitter sectarian 
conflict. Throughout the greater part of 
tlie 19th cent, the chief promoters of 
elementary E. were 2 rival voluntary 
societies, one it^presentative of the estab. 
Church and the other representing other 
important Christian bodies. Although by 
the middle of that century it had become 
apparent that these societies, oven with 
increasing gov. subsidies, were unequal to 
the task of providing sufficient schools for 
the rapidly growing child pop., agreement 
on a national system of E. was not 
practicable. There was no hope of active 
intervention by the state until (1) the 
laissez-faire attitude became less rigid, and 
(2) statesmen could find a compromise 
that would reconcile the conflicting 
religious interests and satisfy those who 
valued freedom of conscience. The 
Elementary Education Act of 1870 
embodied such a compromise and, 
although restricted in scope because of 
the prevailing laissez-faire outlook, it 
pi*ovided the foundation on which our 
comprehensive national system has been 
gradually built. There have since been 3 
major E. Acts—1902, 1918, and 1944— 
but the ingenious Victorian compromise, 
though modified and amplified, has sur- 
vivea as the basis of our E. system. Its 
essential ciiaractistics are: (I) a dual 
system of voluntary and local authority 
schools, and (2) I’espect for the individual 
beliefs of parents, including the right to 
withdraw their children from reli^ous 
observance and teaobinsr. 

The 1870 Act created school boards to 
servo as local authorities for E., but in 
1888 there was a fundamental reform of 
the then chaotic system of local gov. Co. 
and CO. bor. councils were estab. by the 
Local Government Act of that year, and 
gradually statesmen irrespective of party 
came to the conclusion that the new local 
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ottirht to bo entruoted wltb the 
admiilMion of E. In 1889 they were 
the Technical Instmc- 
tibp Air of tivit date to promote technical 
E., jtM &t Itm by the Education Act f>f 
1909 school boards were abolished, and 
tie CO. ftihd CO. bor. councils were made the 
local E. authorities for both higher and 
elementary E, To placate opposition to 
the abolition of school boards a concession 
was made to certain urb. areas, which 
were given autonomous powers in regard 
to elementary E. Three years earlier the 
Board of Education Act of 1899 had pro¬ 
vided a unified central administration, and 
before long the progressive partnership 
between the central and loc^l administra¬ 
tions. which has been such a beneficent 
feature of Eng. E. in the present century, 
was firmly estab. 

The Education Act, 1918, for which 
H. A. L. Fisher, as president of the Board 
of Education, was mainly responsible, 
provided for a number of valuable 
reforms. It made the school-leaving age 
14, abolisliing tlie system of part-time 
exemptions, commonly known as ‘half- 
time.’ Local authorities were empowered 
to establish and aid nursery schools, 
while the most dramatic and controversial 
of its provisions was one which roniured 
the estab. of compulsory part-time day 
continuation schools for young people 
between the age of 14 and 18. Fiifor- 
tunately the financial stringency of the 
1920’8, notably the policy of retrenchment 
associated with wlmt was known tts the 
Geddes axe, rendered many of the reforms 
embodied in the Act abortive, including re¬ 
grettably the day continuation school pro¬ 
ject. Fisher’s prin. achievement, there¬ 
fore, was not his Act but certain adminis¬ 
trative reforms that he initiated. These 
were designed to foster the partnership be¬ 
tween the central and local govs., and asso¬ 
ciate teachers with that partnership, lie 
set up a comnrittee consisting of 2 panels, 
one representative of local authorities 
and the other of the t(*aching profe.ssion, 
under the chairmanship of Lord Hurniiam 
and now known as the Burnham Com¬ 
mittee, to serve as a permanent nego¬ 
tiating body in respect of teachers’ salary 
scales. He also instituted the present 
syst-era of state scholarships to enable 
t^ented students to maintain themselves 
at univR.; and he drastically reformed tiic 
arrangements for external examinations 
of secondary school pupils, setting up u 
representative secondary schools examina¬ 
tions council to supervise and secure an 
approximate equivalence of standards. 

During the years between the wars 
advocates of educational reform tended to 
focus attention on the inadequacy and, 
indeed, injustice of the system of seof>n- 
dary E. Local E. authorities, encouraged 
by the Board of Education, had since 1902 
been remarkably encoessful in providing 
new grammar schools: when they began 
their task there were not more than 
30,000 pupils In grant-aided grammar 
schools and by 1939 the figure had risen 
to well over 400,000. I^ut in spite of this 
achievement the percentage receiving 
secondary E. was as low as 14, and there 


was a growing feeling also that such E* 
ought w Include provision for pupils with 
a practical bent for whom the more 
bookish E. of the grammar school Is un¬ 
suitable. Some authorities estab. central 
schools for such pupils, and aev. Junior 
technical schools were set up, catering, 
however, for relatively few, about 3 per 
cent of the boys and 2 per cent of the girls. 
In 1926 the consultative committee of the 
Board of Flducation, under the chairman¬ 
ship of Sir Henry Hadow, issued a report 
under the title The hidycatinn of the 
Ad(descent (often called the Hadow report). 
It urged the div. of FL Into primary and 
post-primary stages with 11 as the ago 
of transfer, and had the effect of stimu¬ 
lating the provision of many senior ele¬ 
mentary schools, forerunners of the 
secondary modem school of to-day. In 
1938 the consultative conimittee, then 
under the chairmanship of Sir W ill Spens, 
issued anotlier constructive i»eport on 
Serondarn EdyeatUm v'dh sfteHa' reference 
Ut Grarmnar Srhoois ami Tex'hnicaL High 
Echoole\ and this Spens report wtis fol¬ 
lowed in 1913 by the report at the Nor¬ 
wood committee on ’/'he Ganriniliim and 
Kmtnivations in Sreondarg As a 

result of tliese reports and tjf discussions 
that they prompted, there was a growing 
consensus of opinion that tfie primary 
stage should be followed by a system of 
universal secondary FL organised so as to 
cater for the difTerent abilities and apti¬ 
tudes of pupils. Tiie lildueatlou Act of 
1944 gave statutory expression to this 
view, abolished the elementary school, 
and required local F’. autiiorities to make 
suitable provision for t)jo s(«condary E. of 
all pui)ils. There lias boon mudh discus¬ 
sion and some controversy as to the best 
way of fullilllng this requirement, and as 
thew* figures of all grant-sddi'd secondary 
schools in F^ngland and vv ales In 1955 
show, various solutions of the problem of 
organisation have been adopted: grammar 
1180, technical 302. modern 3550, bi¬ 
lateral (modern-grammar) 57, bi-Iateral 
(iTi<»dem-terhnical) 20, bi-lateral (gram¬ 
mar-technical) 16, multilateral 3, com¬ 
prehensive 16. 

The Education Act of 1944 not only 
wTouglit a revolution in our educational 
and social structure by aImlisldug the 
elementary scliooJ and introduring univer¬ 
sal 8<‘condary FI., but because of its com¬ 
prehensive character it also deU^nnined 
the pattern of the whole e<lueatioiial 
system, adjusting and adapting it to the 
needs of our time. The following is a 
brief description of its main cnarac- 
teristicB: 

The Central Avihoritu ,—Under the 
Education Act, 1902. the central authority 
was the board of education and its presi¬ 
dent was the p»>lltleal head. The function 
of the board was defined as * the superin- 
tendance of mattei-s relating to education 
in FIngJand and Wales.' The 1944 Act 
r»*pluced the board by a ministry, and the 
minister was given wide p<»\ver8 of direc¬ 
tion and cfuitrol over the whole field of 
public E. except the unlvs., which are 
indo()eudent, receiving grants direct from 
the Treasury through a univ. grants 
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committee. Altliotiffh the minister, sub> tions to dlvisioniil executires, and th^ is 
Jeot to Parliament, has substantial a substantial delegration by oo. authorities 
powers, admlutstration Is decentralised; to some of the larger non-co. bora, or urb. 
the minister neither appoints teachers nor councils, their areas being constituted in 
does he build schools. Nor in matters the phraseology of the Act ‘excepted 
affecting the curriculum and teaching districts.’ The L.E.A»< as the adminis* 
method does he do more than issue trative mainstay of our decentralised 
‘suggestions,’ and similarly the gov. system, is responsible for the administra* 
inspectors, known as her majesty’s tion of all stages of E., except that of the 
inspectors or H.M T.s, while they inspect univ., throughout its area, 
schools and give ad rice, are careful not to Voluntary Enterprise ,—There Is a long 
encroach upon tlio freedom of the teacher tradition of voluntary enterprise in E., 
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In regard to cuinculum and method, and although the state continues to 
The ministry htis a separate dept for enlarge its frontier the number of voluu- 
Wales with a poi*maneut secretary and tary associations and agencies tends to 
chief inspector. mert^ase. Such associations are par- 

The Local Education Authordy —^The ticularly active m adult E., the youth 
authority for elementaiT E. only granted soivioe, and in the E. of handicapped 
by the Act of 1902, referred to above, children. Some receive gov grants or are 
was abolished by the 1944 Act. The aided by the L.E.A., and there is as a 
oo. and oo. bor. councils are, theiofore, iiile close co-operation between local 
now the only local E. authorities Theie authorities and the voluntary associations 
are 146 L.E.A.S (to use the customary engaged in educational work In their area, 
abbreviation) in England and Wales—62 Finance ,—Except for certain services, 

cos., 83 oo. bors., and 1 Joint board for the such as school meals, subject to special 
combined area or a co. and a bor (the soke grant arrangements, the grant jpayable to 
of Peterborough and Peteiborough). L.E.A.s by the ministry of eduoatiou is 
Each of these authorities is required to based on a formula designed to relate the 
appoint an education committee, about grant to the number of children in the 
two-thirds of its members are alderinou or authority’s area and Its edacity to oon- 
oouncillors, the iremolnder being co-opted tribute to the cost of their E. by means of 
members chosen because of their ex- local rates. Calculated as a percentage of 
perienoe in E. or special knowledge, the authority’s net approved expenditure. 
Each L.E.A. has to appoint an E. oJflcer, the grant is paid under a system which 
who is assisted by an appropriate staff, fosters the sense of partnership. In 1955 
In cos. the L.E.A. delegates some func- the total expenditure on E. met from 
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laMjfi md rates waa £376 million, of 
Mill £233 million came from taxation in 
of ministry of education srrantH. 
i^ill^diture on E. is on an increasing 
the main reasons being the growth 
Of school pop., the erection and 
equipment of new schools and technical 
colleges, instalments of eqtial pay for 
women teachers, increases in Burnham 
salary scales, and the additional cost of 
goods and services generally. Some 
services administered by L.E.A.s are 
grant-aided by gov. depts other than the 
ministry of education: for example, 
L.E.A.s which administer the youth 
employment service do so under regula¬ 
tions of the ministry of labour, receiving 
grants from that ministry on a 75 per 
cent basis. 

The ScJiool System. —E. is regai'ded as a 
continuous process, and is divided into 3 
stages: Primary (up to 11-12 years). For 
this stage nursery schools (2-5) are pro¬ 
vided where deemed necessary; infant 
schools for children between 5 and 7, the 
compulsory age beginning at 5; junior 
schools for pupils from 8 to 12. In less 
populous areas infants and juniors 
usually share one school. Seamdary 
(11-12 to 18). Attendance is compulsory 
to the age of 15, but under the Act the 
compulsory age is eventually to be raised 
to 16. As indicated above, there are sev. 
types of secondary school, the aim being 
to provide pupils with an E. appropriate 
to their ability and aptitude, l^roblems 
of selection and allocation present great 
difficulty, and since 1944 have been under 
constant review, Fiirther Educaticm. 
This stage embraces all vocational and 
non-vocational K. provided for young 
people who have ceased to attend school 
full-time, and all forms of E. for adults, 
including technical E. in the widest sense. 
The 1944 Act requires the provision of co. 
colleges, Avhich aU young people not 
receiving full-time E. will attend part- 
time up to the age of 18, but this important 
reform has not yet been carried out. In 
1955 thei*e were 2,041,000 students in 
grant-aided estabs. for further E., of 
whom 64,000 were full-time, 402,000 part- 
time day, and 1,575,000 evening. The 
Increasing demands of Industry for tech¬ 
nologists and technicians have focussed 
attention on technical E., and policy is 
being directed to its expansion and 
improvement. 

The Supply and Education of Teachers. 
—There aic over 240,000 teachers en¬ 
gaged in maintained and assisted schools 
of all kinds. It is recognised that the 
worth of the entiic educational system 
depends upon an adequate sui)ply of 
appropriately qualified teachers. Post¬ 
war policy has been much influenced by 
what is generally known as the McNair 
report on the supply, recruitment, and 
training of teachers and youth leaders, 
issued in 1944. There are 17(5 institu¬ 
tions engaged in preparing teachers for 
their Vocation—23 unlv. or univ. college 
depts of E., 113 non-specialist training 
colleges, 14 training colleges for domestic 
subjects, 7 training colleges for physical 
E., 3 training colleges for teachers of 


technical subjects, and 16 art colleges 
with depts for teacher E. 

Universities .—Until the 2nd quarter of 
the 19th cent. England had only 2 univs., 
the famous medieval foundations at 
Oxford and (yambridge. To-day there 
ai*e 15 univs. in England—Birmingham, 
Bristol, Cambridge, Durham, Exeter, Hull, 
Leeds, Liverpool, London, Manchester, 
Nottingham, Oxford, Reading, Sheffield, 
and Southampton—and 2 univ. colleges, 
Lcicest-er and North Staffordshire. The 
univ. of Wales has its constituent colleges 
at Bangor, Cardiff, Aberystwyth, and 
Swansea. Since the last war there has 
been n substantial increase in the number 
of students, from 50,000 pre-war to over 
80,000. The expansion is likely to 
continue. For by 19(50 the higher birth¬ 
rate of the war and immediate post-war 
years, which has been the cause of so 
many strains and stresses in the staffing 
and accommodation of schools, will be 
making its impact on univs. and technical 
colleges and causing still further expan¬ 
sion. Mo!*o and more univ. students 
receive assistance from public funds, the 
proportion of assisted students now being 
about 75 per cent. The univs., too, 
increasingly rely on grants from the gov. 
through the university grants committee, 
about two-thirds of their income being 
derived from public 8(»uroes. Arts, 
broadly dettned, is still the most popular 
group of studies, but there is a marked 
increase in the proportion of students 
pursuing scientific and technological 
studies. 

Harulicapped Children .—^Although much 
had been done for handicapped children 
before the lost war and there were many 
spetdal schools, residential and day, for 
cliildron re(|uirlng exceptional eduoetioiial 
trt»atment, it is generally agreed that the 
1944 Act has brought about a welcome 
change of outlook in this small but im¬ 
portant field of E. l*roviously children 
suffering from disability of mind or body 
had been dealt with os a separate group; 
under the 1944 Act they come within the 
I>rovisions relating to primary and 
secondary E., and are regarded like other 
children iis requiring an E. appropriate to 
age, aptitude, and ability. There have 
been ^eat advances in the treatment of 
oducntionally sub-normal children both 
in the ordinary school and in special 
schools; 142 schools for cliildren of this 
category have been opened since the 
Second World War. Since the passing of 
the 1944 Act the number of special schools 
of all types hfus increased from 528 to 743, 
and the number of pupils specially pro¬ 
vided for from 38,500 to 58,000. In 1955 
there wore, in addition to 120 hospital 
schools, special schools as follows: blind 
22, partially sighted 27, blind and par¬ 
tially sighted 3, deaf 14, partially deaf 4, 
deaf and partially deaf 31, physically 
handicapped 73, delicate 101, delicate and 
physically handicapped 45, delicate and 
maladjusted 3, educationally sub-normal 
256, epileptic 8, maladjusted 35, speech 
defect 1. 

The Dual System .—There are over 
28,000 primary and secondary schools in 
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England and Wales, of which in 1955 
18,035 were oo. (i.e, local authority) 
schools and 10,773 voluntary. Under the 
1944 Act the voluntary schools are of 3 
kinds: aided, special a^rreement, and con¬ 
trolled. In an aided school the represen¬ 
tatives of the Church or trust concerned 
constitute a majority of the governors (or 
managers). The governors (or managers) 
appoint the teachers, decide the character 
of the religious teaching, and meet half the 
cost of structural improvements and 
external repairs. Special agi’eement 
schools are a small category of schools in 
respect of which local authorities made 
building grants as a consetiuence of an 
Education Act of 193C. For them the 
conditions of management aic similar to 
those for aided schools. In a conti*olled 
school the local authority representatives 
are in a majority on the governing body, 
denominational teacliiug may be given on 
not more than 2 jieriods a week, and 
otherwise religious teaching must bo in 
ocoordaiico with an ‘ agreed syllabus. * 
Subject to the reservation of certain rights 
to the miuiagers or governors, the L.E.A. 
is responsible for the appointment of 
teachers, and the L.E.A, bears the whole 
cost of structural improvements and 
r-opairs. Ot the 10,773 voluntary schools, 
in 1955 5472 wore aided. 4628 controlled, 
55 special agreement, and 018 had yet to 
have their status determined. 

The 1944 Act stipulates that in all co. 
and voluntary schools, both primary and 
secondary, the day shall begin with a 
corporate act of woi'ship and that religious 
teaching shall be given. Children whose 
parents desire their withdrawal from 
i*eligiou8 periods arc excused attendance 
at them. In all oo. schools and, as 
indicated above, partly in all voluntary 
controlled schof»Is, religious teaching 
must bo in a<x:ordaucc with an ‘agreed 
syllabus. ’ This is a syllabus drawn up or 
adopU^d for each area by a conference 
convened by the L.E.A. and consisting of 
biblictil scholam, teachers, and I'epi'csen- 
tatlves of the authority. 

iSchoolii ontm<lc the state si^stem .—The 
law does not require a parent to send his 
cldld to school; it imposes on him an 
obligation to .see that his child, if within 
the compulsory tige-range, is receiving an 
appropriate E. Rather less than 10 per 
cent of parents choose not to make use of 
tlie state system, and of these nearly all 
send their children to independent schools. 
There is a gix^at variety of such schools, 
some providing E. of the highest quality, 
while at the other extreme ai*e schools that 
hardly deserve the name. As regards the 
latter there has for long been a widespread 
opkilon that parents and children should 
be afforded some protection. The 1944 
Act, therefore, made provision for the 
inspection of independent schools and the 
maintenanoo of a register of all which 
satislled req 1111 * 60160 ts. It also forbids 
the keepiijig of an unregistered school. It 
took some time to have all these schools 
inspected, and the section of the Act 
relating to independent schools did not 
come into force until Sept. 1957. 

A committee was set up under the 


chairmanship of Lord Fleming to consider 
how the pubUo schools, among which aj» 
some famous schools, can be associated 
with the general educational system. Its 
report was issued in 1944, and it made a 
number of recommendations designed to 
enable a gradually increasing proportion 
of cldldren from primary schools to be 
admitted to these independent boarding 
schools without cost to their parents or at 
I'educed fees. A number of L.E.A.S have 
subsequently assisted children along the 
lines suggested by the Fleming committee, 
but the proportion of cldldren so admitted 
has not been substantial, nor does It show 
any tendency to increase. The Fleming 
committee also made recommendations in 
regard to a small group of grammar 
Bcliools, generally known as direct grant 
schools. They include some endowed 
schools of anct foundation and some well- 
known girls* schools founded in the last 
century as part of the movement for the 
higher E. of women. The Fleming 
X)roposals for associating these schools 
with the general system were in the main 
adopted. There were In 1956 164 of 
these schools, receiving grants not from 
the L.E.A. but direct from the ministry. 
Usually about half their pupils are fee- 
paying, and the other half attend free, the 
majority of them being paid for by local 
autliorities. 

liiELAND. —In Ireland state interven¬ 
tion in E. began with the foundation of 
schools by the Elizabethan gov. tn 
pursuance of their anglicising policy. 
Until 1802 thero was a great lack of local 
effort in E., but in that year the Catholio 
Society of the Christian Brothers was 
instituted, which continues its great 
educational efforts. In 1811 also was 
founded the Kildare Place Society, whioh 
attempted to provide schools upon a com- 
promi^ between the Catholio and 
l^otestant religions. Both societies re¬ 
ceived grants from the Treasury in aid of 
E. until 1833, when a national system of 
elementary schools was estab. under a 
board of conunissionors, among whose 
powers were those of aiding in the 
ei*ection of schools, appointing inspectors, 
and awarding grants to teachers, of pro¬ 
viding a training college, and of isfjuipg 
text-books. In 1861 special provision 
was made that the membership of the 
board should bo equally divided amongst 
Catholics and Protestants. The schools 
are now ahiiost entirely denominational, 
either Catholio or l^rotestant. In the 
Rep. of Ireland primary E. is directed by 
the state. Secondary K. is in private 
hands, and is for the most part conducted 
by religious orders. School attendance 
is compulsory for children from 6 to 14 
years. State grants to Irish unlv. 
institutions wei*e transferred from the 
Treasury to the Irish state govs. (Free 
State and N. Irish) as from April 1922. 
There ai*e 2 univs., Trinity College, 
Dublin, and the National Univ. with 
constituent colleges in Dublin, Qalway, 
and Cork. Northern Ireland became a 
self-governing unit In 1920, and 3 years 
later its legislature passed its Ist E. Act. 
This made each co. and 00 . bor. ooimoil the 
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LJSLAV to its area, assigning to them 
dutifil and ii^wers in respect of almost 
evert edncatthnal servioe except that of 
the ttniv. Ih 11^47 an Act was passed 
which, following the Eng. pattern, 
required the organisation of E. in 3 
snooeesiTe stages and imposed duties on 
the L.llA.s similar to those prescribed in 
the Eng^ Act of 1944. It also provided 
for a system of secondary intermediate 
schools so as to make possible secondary 
E. for all. Northern Ireland has 1 univ., 
the Queen's Univ. of Belfast, and there 


property and control of the existing 
schools, burgh and par., were transferred 
to them, uompulsory attendance for all 
children from 5 to 13 was enforced. The 
Act also distinguished 3 types of school, 
the elementary school, the higher grade 
school, and the higher class school, all of 
which had primary dents. Powers were 
also given to school boai'ds to provide 
meals and medical attendance, defray cost 
of conveyance in outlying parts, etc., and 
the Act enabled them to make bye-laws 
requiring attendance at continuation 
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BROADCASTS FOR SCHOOLS: A RADIO MUSIO LESSON 


The boys co-operate itb the broadcaster, tapping out the beats with pencils 
at his instruction. 


is also the Magee Univ. College in 
Londonderry. 

Scotland. —E. has always received 
marked attention in Scotland. Even as 
early as 1494 freeholders were required by 
a statute of King .lames IV to send their 
heirs to school to ac( 4 uiro ‘perfect Latin.’ 
In 1500 the Church Assembly decreed, 
under the influence of John ICnox, that 
every church in ‘any town of repute’ 
should have attiiched to it a Lat. school, 
and in every par. of country dists. there 
should l)e a teacher of ‘first rudiments.’ 
In large tns, moieover, there was to be a 
college for Morfe. rhetoric, and the 
tongues.’ In 1696 par. schools in con¬ 
nection with the Estab. Church of Scot¬ 
land were set up by pari, statute, and a 
tax was levied upon landowners for their 
support. The burgh schools or academies 
were also estab. in most tns, and came 
under the authorities. In 1872 the 
Scottish Education Act made the pro¬ 
vision of school boards universal and the 


classes up to 17 years of ago. In 188.5 the 
Scottish and Eng. E. Depts were 
separated, and the former has since liad 
its own commitU^e and secretary- In 
1888 a state system of leaving certiflcate^i 
was Introduced into the higlier class 
schools, and was soon extended to all 
schools doing higher work. In 1901 the 
school leaving age was raised to 14 for all 
children. The Education fScotland) Act, 
1918, made some revolutionary changes. 
It replaced the school boards by 33 co. 
and burgh E. committees, and transferred 
the voluntary schools to these E. author¬ 
ities, subject to conditions that preserve 
their denominational character. In 1,029 
the Local Government (Scotland) Act 
abolished those ad hoc E. committees, and 
entrusted the administration of E. to the 
CO. councils and the tn councils of Aber¬ 
deen, Dundee. Glasgow, and Edinburgh. 
Although since the Act of Union in 
1707 England and Scotland have sbai*ed 
one Parliament, Scotland’s educational 
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tradition is sepani^ and dM^not, and the the Amer. eomnanles for nearly lOO^OOd 
aeoretary of state for Bootland is re- schools. In 1040 the Brit* Hroadoastingr 
sponsible for the oentraJ administration Corporation began experiments in teaching 
of Scottish E. Unlike England, Scotland by television. Baily transmissions were 
has no dual system, and since 1939 all its begun by the B.B.C. In tho autumn, and 
primary and secondary schools have been by I.T.A. in the summer, of 1957, 
administered under one code. Its post- Bibltogra^y .— Tub Classical Teeat* 

war statute, the Education (bcotland) Act isbs: Platons BepvJblus and Louwbx Quin- 
of 1946, is, therefore, a much less com- tUian’s Inshtide; Elyot's (Jowmour; 
plicated measure than its Eng. counter- the Jesuits’ liatio Stvdinrum; R. Ascham,. 
part of 1944, and contains few Innova- The Scholemaster; J. J. Rousseau, BJmilep 
tious. The 4 Scottish univs. are all anct or Education H. Spencer, EdmcaiUm^r 
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The headmaster and the (lass of a London •secondary school watch a 
Schools Broadcast programme. 


foundations St Andrews (1411;, Glasgow 
(1451), Aberdeen (1494), and Edinburgh 
a5R3). See also Adi it Education, 
Co-rdttcation . Commercial Educ'a- 
tion; Dborkks; Tec'hnical Education, 
Universities, and the references under 

SCHOOI>4. 

Broadcastivo to Schoot-s. —Among 
the specialised programme services pro¬ 
vided by broadcasting, the most im¬ 
portant are perhaps the broadcasts to 
schools. Tn Great Britain the value of 
educational broadcasting was estab. as 
early as 1927, udien a year’s experiment 
was conducted among t he schools in Kent. 
Twenty rears later over 12,000 schools 
were festered as listening regularly to the 
Brit. Broadcasting Corporation's schools 
broadcasts. Tn the U.S.A, E. bv radio 
has also achieved a prominent position, 
educational broadcasts being provided by 


J. Locke, Some Thoughts concerning 
Education, F FroebeL The Education of 
Man, J. Herbart, The Application of 
Psychology to the Science of Education 
(trans.). History and General The¬ 
ory • J. Adams, The Evolution of Educa¬ 
tional Theory, 1912. B. Russell, On 
Education, 1926; A. N. Whitehead, The 
Aims of Education, and Other Essays, 
1929; C. Nonvood, The English Tradition 
of Education, 1930; J. Dewey, The School 
and Society, 1932; T. P. Nunn, Education: 
Its Data and First Principles, 1945; 
S. Isaac, Intellectual Orouth in Voung 
Children, 1945; H. C. Barnard, A Short 
History of English Education, 1947; 
S J. Curtis, Education in Britain since 
1900, 1952; A. I). C. Peterson, A Hundf^ 
rears of Education, 19B2, Untvewuttbs: 
J, n. Newman, Idea of a University, 1873; 
B. Truscot, Redbrick University, 1943. 
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fidaMtion, AfrIoiilturAl. See Agrioul- 
TUB 3 &r--Oraani^ionofAgrtctUturcU Educa^ 
iimt in Briiain; Agrtcultural Research. 

Eduoation, iUnistry of, a term widely 
used tor tiiat dept of the central grov. 
ill which Is vested ultimate responsibility 
for implementing public laws on E. 
Its dosrree of authority varies from 
country to country* le some cases it 
exercises direct control of the whole 
system, in others responsibility is shared 
with -r^ional or local authoi'ities. The 
M. of E. in Britain was estab. by the 
Education Act, 1944, to take over the 
duties previously performed by the Board 
of Education (1899-1944). Under a 
minister appointed by the sovereign on 
the advice of the prime minister its duty 
is to assist him ‘ to promote the education 
of the people of England and Wales’ by 
athering information and advice as a 
ai^ of policy and then putting the policy 
into effect when the necessary legislation 
has been passed. This function is 
exercised in co-operation with local 
educational authorities who are, according 
to the act, to ‘contribute towards the 
spiritual, moral, mental, and physical 
development of the commimity by 
securing that ettlcient education through¬ 
put’ the primaiT. secondary, and further 
stages ‘shall be available to meet the 
needs of the population of their area.’ 
The minister, who is of cabinet rank and 
receives a salary appropriate to it, is 
assisted by a pari, secretary, a secre¬ 
tariat of permanent officials, and H.M. 
Inspectorate of Schools. Through them, 
and the payment of money grants, con¬ 
tact with and control of the local educa¬ 
tion authorities and schools are main¬ 
tained. The role of the inspectors is 
advisoiTf l>ut in addition ‘2 central 
advisory councils are appointed by the 
minister to advise him upon such ‘ matters 
connected with educational theory and 
practice os they think fit, and upon any 
questions referred to them by him.’ The 
Education (Scotland) Act applied to 
Scotland the gov.’s policy on education. 
Within this framework it is administered 
by the Scottish Education Dept. The 
Education Act (Northern Ireland), 1947, 
lays down the statutory system under the 
M. of E. in Belfast. 

In general the act inci^easod the power 
of the central authority. The M. of E. 
prescribes standards of school buildings 
and local education authorities have to 
submit their plans to the ministry for 
approval. The M. of E. also has the duty 
of making adequate arrangements for the 
provision of teachers. Independent 
schools are subject to registration and 
inspection. It is also the duty of the 
minister to ‘cause inspections to be made 
of every educational establishment at 
such intervals as appear to him to bo 
appropriate.* See Education. 

Education, Technical, see Technical 
Education. 

Education, University, see Universitieh. 

Edward I (1239-1307), king of England, 
eldest son of Hen^ III, b. Westminster. 
He was maixied in 1254 to Eleanor of 
Castile, and on the occasion of his mar¬ 


riage was invested with the boTbnies of 
Gascony, Ireland, and Wales. During the 
baronial troubles of his father’s reign, it 
seemed at first that E. might side with 
de Montfort (q.v.), but from 1269 bis 
loyalty to the Idng was unswerving. He 
soon distinguished liimself as a soldier, 
and took a prominent part in the Baronial 
Wars. He was blamed for the overthrow 
of the royalist forces at Lewes, since, by 
his wild charge which swept the Lon- 
doneis from the field, he so weakened the 
royalist forcMss that on his return from the 
pursuit he found his father’s forces had 
been defeated, and surrendered. He 
escaped from prison in 1265, and defeated 
Simon de Montfort at the battle of 
Evesham (1265). From c. 1260 E.’s 
influence over his father increased 
BtoadUy. In 1270 he set out on a crusade, 
and, returning to Europe in 1272, learnt of 
his father’s death. Conditions in England 
were so stable at the end of Henry’s reign 
that E. had been rec^ognised as his suc¬ 
cessor, although absent from the country, 
without question. He was croHmod in 
1274, having spent the 2 intervening years 
in settling affairs in France. 

His reign is important in sov. ways. E. 
worked to unify the outlying parts of his 
kingdom. After the 2nd Welsh war, 
which ended in the overthrow and death 
of the lost Llewellyn (1282), ho was able 
to annex Wales. The Statute of Rhudd- 
lan made Wales an Eng. possession. 
Between 1284 and 1290 much new 
legislation was *lnitiated. B. was deter¬ 
mined to be king not only in name but in 
reality, and all his le^slation tended 
towards that end. His chief measures in 
this direction were: the abolition of the 
office of Justiciar, leading to the organisa¬ 
tion of the 3 common law courts, the 
Assize of Winchester (a nation in arms at 
the disposal of the king), the statute of 
Morbmiin, and Quia Krnptores (a means of 
preventing subinfeudation). But E.’s 
greatest^ambition was to bring Scotland 
under his control. In 1286 Alexander III 
had d., leaving as his heir the Maid of 
Norway, his granddaughter, who wtis only 
6 years at age. In pursuance of liis ideal 
of a Scotland united with England, E. 
planned a marriage between the Maid and 
his son, Edward of Caernarvon. The 
marriage wtis accepted in Scotland, but in 
1290 the Maid a. and Scottish affairs 
became chaotic. E., as arbitrator, at 
Nottingham chose John Baliol as king of 
Scotland, out of a dozen claimants, the 
most prominent of whom was Robert 
Bruce. Baliol did homage to E. as his 
over-lord, but the Scottish people, 
resenting keenly the attitude of E., fort50d 
Baliol into open rebellion, and E. invaded 
Scotland. By the end of 1296 he had 
reduced Scotland, and at Brechin had 
forced Baliol to surrender the crown. He 
appointed his own regents for Scotland 
and departed southward, taking with him 
the famous Stone of Desthiy. In 1297 
Scotland, led by Wallace (q.v.), was again 
in rebellion. N. England was harried, 
and at Stirling Surrey and Cressingham 
were totally defeated. E. hurried back, 
and in 1298 overthrew Wallace at Falkirk. 
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Between 1298 and it ijiat tC. 

was master of Scotland. In 1305 Wallace 
wjxs captured and executed, but in the 
foliowinfiT year Bruce murdered Cornyn, 
and seized the crown of Scotland. Tfi. 
hurried northward, but he was faltine: fast 
in health, and in Jtdy 1307 he d. at 
Burjfh-on-Sands. On his tomb is in¬ 
scribed Edv'ardvs Primvs Malleus Sco- 
iorum hie est. He may bo best described 
as a man of stem character, jealous of his 
honour and of what he conceived to be the 
honour of his kinR:dom, true to his word 
when it suited his end, and only then. 
When it was necessary K. did not hesitate 
to break his pledtfed oath, and his conduct 
towards the Welsh and Scots was marked 
by cunniiiK, dui)licity, and ruthlessiiess. 
When he a. the presthre of his kingrdom 
was hip:h and its boundaries much 
extended; but his wars led to heavy 
taxation and thoujjh his success in Wales 
was lastiiifi: bis Scottish policy was, tu the 
last resort, Indecisive. His ‘Model Par¬ 
liament’ of 1295 in whicli tlie 3 estates of 
tlie realm vercj represenUsd is perhaps his 
most lasting: claim to fame. His first wife 
d. 1290 and m 1299 E. maiTied the sister 
of the king of Prance. See life by T. F. 
Tout, 1893. 

Edward II (1284-1327), king of Eng¬ 
land, b. Caernarvon, the first of the Eng. 
crown princes to bear the title of Prince of 
Wales. He succeeded his father in July 
1307, and disobeyed his last command to 
continue the war with Scotland. He 
married Isabella of France, 13(t8. W’eak, 
effeminate and incapable, bis reign is one 
long record of struggle with the barons. 
His favouritism towards Iders Gaveston 
wns unpopular, and the honours sbow'- 
ered upon the favourite were to cost 
Ouveston his life. The barons, forming a 
committcje (1310), drew up the Ordinances 
w hich E. w'as forced to accept (1311). For 
some years E. was little moi'e than a 
nominal ruler, his defeat nt Bannot^kbum 
(see below) giving the Lancastrian party 
tlie opportunity to seize power more 
firmly; but after Lancaster’s death (1322) 
E. regained control of affairs, ruling as 
incompetently and extravagantly as 
before. In 1326 Isabella, who had gone 
to France v^ith her son (Eduard), re¬ 
turned, landed at Orwell, and mai*ched 
against the king. The Despensei's, the 
favourites of the moment, were captured 
and executed, and the king was deposed. 
In 1327 be was brutally murdered In 
Berkeley Castle. Outside England, K. 
had showm his w eakness in the total defeat 
of the Eng. Army at Bannockburn in 
1314, a victory which was followed up by 
the C4ipture of Berwick, and resulted in. 
the practical independence of Scotland. 
See T. F. Tout, The Plare of the lieign of 
Edward II in Eriglish History, 1914. 

Edward III (1312-77), king of England, 
son of Edw^ard II, crowmed in 1327. In 
1328 he mariied Philippa of Hainault. 
During the early years of his reign 
Isabella and Mortimer retained the real 
power, until in 1330 he banished his 
mother and exeiuited Mortimer. He then 
made peac^e with France in order to turn 
his attention to Scotland, whei’e in the 


early yehrs bf hiti fdgti he fought 

3 campaigns, in which he defeated the 
Scots (notably ot Halidon Hill on 19 July 
1333) and forced Edward Baliol to do 
homage to him. After each campaign, 
however, the Scots rallied, and E.*s 
attacks on Scotland Were stopped by the 
outbieak of war with France. His formal 
claim to the throne of France in right of 
his mother was largely an excuse to start 
a w^ar which E. and the nobility both 
wranted. It was in part a commercial 
war, fought by E. because he desired to 
retain the Flem. woollen trade, but 
probably his basic desires were to increase 
Ids territorial power and national and 
International prestige, and to gain 
pereonal glory. It was the zenith of the 
‘age of chivalry’ with all its elaborate 
ceremonial and formal courtesies, and 
after the ineffectuality of Edward II’s 
reign both king and nobles fretted to 
display their personal powers in the field 
and to reap largo spoils from the tradi¬ 
tional enemy, France, wiiose weakness 
w^as an Invitation for invasion. The war 
opened with the battle of Sluys (1340), a 
naval victory for England. In 1346 was 
fought the battle of Cr6cy (q-v.), w’hicb 
resnltod in the overthrow of the Fr. Army, 
and the vindication of the tactics of the 
Eng. archers. In the following year 
Calais fell into the hands of the Eng., and 
in the previous year the battle of Neidlle’s 
Cross had delivered David, king of Scot¬ 
land, a prisoner to the Eng. queen. The 
Black Death in England in 1349 put an 
end to the w'or for some time, and resulted 
also in the changing of the laboim market 
in England. The relationship between 
the lords of the manor and the inhab. 
changed, and although the Statute of 
Labourers purported to fix wages, its 

f revisions were found to be unworkable, 
n 1355 war was renew'ed, and Edw'ard 
the Black Prince won a great victory at 
Poitiers. The Fr. king, John, became a 
prisoner and was taken to England. In 
1360 the treaty of Bretigny was signed, 
and E. gave up his pretensions to the Fr. 
throne and received Aquitaine, Poitou, and 
the tn of Calais jis a sovereign prince. 
The Scottish king had been released in 
1357 on the payment of ransom, and the 
Fr. king in 1360. The latter, however, 
finding it impossible to raise the ransom, 
returned to England, and d. there a 

f risoner in 1364. War again broke out in 
369, and dragged on unsuccessfully until 
1377, when E. d. His son, the Black 
Ih*inc^, had predeceased liim. The latter 
years of his reign had been years of 
decadence, and most of the troubles of 
Richard II (q.v.) have their origin in his 
pnrandfather’s actions—or inaction. E. 
had fallen imder the influence of Alice 
Perrers. his mistress, and power hod 
passed hugely into the hands of John, 
duke of Gloucester, and his brothel's. 
But the earlier years of the reign had been 
distinguished by great commercial expan¬ 
sion; w'hile the statute of Praemunire 
(1353) marked a further step forward in 
the efforts of the sovereign to establish the 
supreme jurisdiction of his courts (direc¬ 
ted, on this oc'casion, against papal 
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interfereuo©). E/s reto is important 
also In <the hist, of oonstltutioiia] profrress. 
^thongb tlio enthusiasm aroused by the 
£V. war ^nii0t4mes enabled the king to 
levy .It9^es, his parliament stio* 

oeedM in pjliiflfing important restrictions 
on tip royal JlwWer, as, e.g., when the khig 
deolaiad in fSd2 that the levy of tallage 
should iMpse, and again when the preroga¬ 
tive of purveyance (see l*UK-KMPnov) 
was aboflshed in 1362 except for the 
personal needs of the king and queen. 
Parliament also asserted its control over 
customs such as tunnage and poundage 
by the statutes of 1362 and 1371, which 
enacted that neither merchants nor any 
other body should impose a subsidy or 
charge on wool without pari, consent. 
In Judicial mattera, 2 important privileges 
were successfully asserted; the Coiimions 
asserted their right to iiripoach the 
mimsters of the crown (1376), and the 
Lords contirmed their right to trial by 
their peers alone. See also Humored 
Years War. See lives by W. Longman, 
1869; and J. JVIhckiimoii, 1900; and 
H. Firenuo, Histoire de L*Europe, 1936; 
and A. 11. IJurue, The Crecy War, 1955. 

Edward IV (1442-83), king of England, 
son of Richard, duke of \ ork, and Cicely 
Neville, 5. Rouen. Ho was in the Welsh 
Marches when he heard of his father’s 
overthi'ow and death at W akefield (1460). 
K. immediately took over lus father’s 
position as Yorkist loader, and, acting 
swiftly and decisively, marched on 
Loudon. On the w^ay he won the battle 
of Mortimer’s Cross, and entered the cap. 
in Mar. 1461. Lie was proclahned king, 
and immediately marched N. again. At 
Towton his decisive victory coiisolidatod 
his hold on the crown, iiut he ow ed imicli 
of his success to Ids Neville relations and 
especially to Warwick (q.v.). From 
1461 to 1464 W’^arwick was the real ruler of 
England. After E.’s marnuge to Eliza¬ 
beth Woodville, however, Warwick’s 
influence declined. In 1469 W'arwick and 
Clarence, E.’s brother, rebelled. War¬ 
wick joined forces with Maigaret of Anjou, 
and E. had to fiee to Burgundy, whose 
duke had married E.’s sister. Margaret 
(q.v.), in 1468. V\ ith Burgundian help 
E. returned to England, defeating War¬ 
wick at Barnet and Maigaret at Tewkes¬ 
bury (1471), Warwick was killed in 
battle: Henry VH was put to death shortly 
after Tewkesbury, and Clarence was 
toiprisoned and murdered, 1478. tiem-y’s 
son had been killed after Tewkesbury. The 
remainder of E.’s r. ign w'as fairly peaceful, 
with the exception of a short war with 
France (1475). and an only partially suc¬ 
cessful campaign against iScotlaud (1482). 

In an emergency E. could act ener¬ 
getically and witli resolution; but his very 
real abilities were increasingly hidden by 
his natural indolence, and his court 
became notorious for its wantonness and 
luxury. In many w'ays he was a typiciil 
^Renaissance prince, opportunist, politi¬ 
cally unscrupulous, capable of exireme 
ruthlessness and barbaiity, but a cul¬ 
tured patron of learning (he was a patron 
of Caxton), and of the new discoveries. 
Strengthened by the w'eolth he had 


obtained from oonhsoatious, and by the 
fact that any potential remaining enemies 
among the nomlity were temporarily too 
weakened by the recent struggles to be 
immediately dangerous, E. gave his 
kingdom a short period of stable gov. such 
as it had not had for sev. decades. He 
is sometimes regarded as a fore-runner of 
the Tudor autocrats. See life by O. L. 
Schofield, 1923. 

Edward V (1470-83), king of England, 
elder son of Edward IV and Elizabeth 
Woodville. He succeeded his father In 
April 1483, his uncle, Richard of Glouces¬ 
ter, acting as regent. In a little over 3 
montlis Richard had imprisoned E. and 
his younger brother in tlie Tower and had 
them declared illegitimate, and had 
seized the oi^own himself as Richard 111 
(q.v.). W’hen it was given out that the 
young princes had d,, popnJar suspicion 
nmnediutely fastened on Richard as 
having ordered their deatiis. Their mur¬ 
der in 1483 has been faliiy con<iu8ively 
estab. but the instigator of the crime has 
never been proved. Richard remains the 
most probable suspect; he liad an over¬ 
whelming interest in tlie disposal of his 
nepliews, and the power to command it; 
ho made no attempt to refute contem¬ 
porary allegations. 1*. M. i\en<tail’s Life 
of htichara IJi, 1956. suggests that 
Buckingham may have been responsible. 

Edward VI (1537-53), king of England, 
only legitimate son of ilenry V ill, and the 
only ciilld of Henry by his 3rd wife, Jane 
Seymour, who d. shortly after ills birth. 
He was delicate from birth, but appears to 
have been unusually luU41igent and pre¬ 
cocious. E. was never created [irlnce of 
Wales, but bore the title duke of Cornwall 
from his birth, lie succ*eeded his father 
when not ijuito 10 years of age, and the 
gov. was carried out in his name by 
regents, first the duke of Somerset^ and 
second by the duke of Norttiumberland. 
E. was practically a nonentity during his 
short reign, the famous acts assigned to 
liiin being the work of the regents. From 
the time of his father’s deatii he was 
brought up as a ProtesUAiit, and gave 
promise of becoming a fanatic. He left a 
will when he d. which was obviously the 
work of Northumberland. By it he set 
aside the will of his father and loft the 
throne to Lady Jane Urey («i,v.) and her 
heirs male. Lady Jane having recently 
been married to the eldest son of Northum¬ 
berland. E.'s reign marks a turuii^ 
point in the religious lilst. of Englanm 
During it prominent Eng. ITotestant 
refugees were able to i*eturn to tbe 
country, and Infiuential continental Pro¬ 
testants freely admitted to England. 
Protestant doctrines penetrated every 
strata of society; vandalism of Church 
property was widespread. I'rotestantism 
gained a popular hold strong enough to 
make Mary I’s cU*eam of a (|uick, complete 
and relatively blooelless return to CatnoU- 
cisni impossible of fulrihnent. See life by 
Sir C. U. Markham, 1967, and J. < 5 . 
Nichols (ed.). The Literary Jteniains of 
King Edwam VJ (including diary 1549- 
52), 1857. Se^ alBo C. H. ft myth. Vranmer 
and the Hefomtation under Edward VI, 1926, 
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Edwsnl vn (1341-1910). Albert Ed¬ 
ward, kioa of dceat Britain and Ireland 
and of the Brit, dominions beyond the 
seas, emperor of India, was the mdest son 
and 2na cliild of Queen Victoria and 
Prince Albert, and was bom at Buokin^r- 
ham Palace. In the Dec. following he 
w€uj created earl of Chester and prince of 
Wales. He was oduc. und^r private 
tutors, and in 1859 went to the univ. of 
Edinbui^h. From here he went first to 
Chiist Church, Oxford, and later to 
Trinity College, Cambridge. In 1858 he 
had been made a knight of the Garter, 
and a colonel In the army. In the follow¬ 
ing year he visited Italy and Spain, and in 
the following year travelled through 
Canada and the U .S.A. In 1862 he paid a 
visit to the Holy Land. He had already 
impressed the people whom he had met 
with his charm, but his early Hfe was 
passed under many restrictions, which did 
not lessen in severity after the death of his 
father. In 1863 E. was admitted a 
member of the privy council and took his 
seat in the Lords as duke of Cornwall. 
On 10 Mar., in the same year, he married 
Princess Alexandra of Denmark. He was 
granted an Income of £40,000 a year in 
addition to the revenue of the Duchy of 
ComAvall, and Sandringham was pur¬ 
chased for him, whilst Marlborough 
House became his tn residence. His 
eldest son. Prince Albert Victor (duke of 
Clarence), was born 1864. IMnce George 
Frederick Ernest Albert ((ieorge V), 1865, 
Princess Louise Victoria, 1867, IMncess 
Victoria, 1868, Princess Maud (queen of 
Norway), 1869. 

After iiis maiTiage the prince of Wales 

E layed an important part in the social 
£e of the nation. The death of the 

E iince consort had been an overwhelming 
low to the queen, and for many years 
following it she lived in practical retire¬ 
ment. Though she allowed her son to 
represent her at a niunber of lesser func-' 
tions, it w^as not until near the end of her 
life that she allowed him to take a major 
part in state affairs: and this no doubt 
at least partially accounted for his exces¬ 
sive preoccupation with social events, such 
as horse-racing, the theatre, etc. The 
prince, however, was alw^ays ready to help 
lorw’ard oharitiible movements, and he 
played an important part in the linking 
together of the empire by his various 
foreign tours and visits. He had already 
visited Franco. Amongst his more im¬ 
portant visits may be mentioned KgyvU 
1869; Ireland, 1871; Russia, 1874; India, 
1875: Ireland, 1885. In 1871 he was 
struck down with typhoid fever, and for a 
time his life was in danger, but he finally 
recovered completely. In 1892 his eldest 
son. Prince Albert Victor, on the eve of 
his marriage to the Princess 5fay Victoria 
of Teck, d. after a very brief illness. In 
the following year his son. Prince George, 
married the same Princess May Victoria of 
Teck, to whom a son, Prince Edward of 
Wales, was 6. Ih 1894. In 1897 the 
prince of Wales took a leading part in the 
arrangements and the actual events of the 
queen^s diamond jubilee. 

Early in 1901 his mother. Queen 


Vlotoiia, d,t and the pziboe sudbeeded 
with the title of Edwam VII. m Mat 
1902 the war In South Africa was brought 
to am end. The personal popularity of the 
king was seen from the very begixming of 
his reign, and he proved a more able rmer 
than many had elpected, though his 
activities were increasingly ourtaiTed by 
iU-heolth. He took an active part In the 
political and social life of his i>eople. He 
was thoroughly constitutional, but did 
much by a revival of coui*t pageantry to 
restore the personal glamour of the^onowu; 
which had tended to lapse during Vic¬ 
toria’s long widowhood, and his influence 
on foreign policy, especially in Anglo-Fr. 
relations, did much to further the oause of 
peace. The early part of his reign was 
clouded by his illness just before his 
coronation, but he recovered and was 
crowned on 19 Aug. 1902. Early In 1910 
the king was taken 111, but recovered, but 
again on 5 May he was reported to be 
suffering from bronchitis, and on the 
following day he d. of heart failure. In 
spite of his lack of political training, and 
some marked personal faults which he 
himself did not try to conceal, E. speedily 
won for himself the affections of his 
people. It is possible that his personal 
mfluence on affairs of state was exag¬ 
gerated by his contemporaries; but to the 
mass of his subjects he was for many 
years remembeied as Edward the Peace¬ 
maker. See lives by Sir Sidney Lee (the 
official life), 1925-7; E. F. Benson, 1934; 
A. Maurois, 1936; C. Gavin, 1941. See 
also Virginia Cowles, Edward VII and His 
CircU, 1956. 

Edward VIII (Edward Albert Christian 
George Andrew Patrick David) (1894- ), 
king of Great Britain, Ireland, etc., from 
20 Jan. to 10 Doc. 1936, the eldest son of 
the duke and duchess of York (oftorwhrds 
George V and Queen Mary), h. 23 Juno 
at White Lodge, Richmond J^ark. He 
was created prince of Wales on his 17tb 
birthday, and before attaining his majori¬ 
ty, in 1912, he had completed his naval 
education at Osborne and Dartmouth, 
being gazetted midshipman in 1911 on the 
Hindustan, where he earned a reputation 
for hard work. He wont into residence 
as a commoner at Magdalen College, 
Oxford, in Oct. 1912. During the First 
World War E. was attaolied to the staff 
of Sir John French (later earl of Ypres) on 
the W. lYout in 1914; he was appoin¬ 
ted staff oapt. with the Mediterranean 
Expeditionary Force in 1916, and become 
D.A.Q.M.G. in the same year. In 1917 
he paid a visit to the It. front. After the 
war he made a series of tours abroad. He 
visited Canada and the U.S.A. in 1919, 
being enthusiastically welcomed in both 
countries. He visited Australia, 1920, 
India, 1921, Africa, 1925, and Canada 
again in 1923, and South America in 1926 
and 1931. Uis charm, sympathy and 
informality made him very popular; and 
during the depression of the 1930*8 his 
sympathy with the problems of the un¬ 
employed increased his popularity. One 
of the main events of his short reign was a 
visit to the distressed areas ^ South 
Wales. He succeeded to the throne on 
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his t»ther *8 death, but abdicated 
GTewned, because of constitutional objec- 

f his proposed marriage to Mrs 
ft JSimpeon {nt^e Bessie Wallis War- 
Ittid now duchess of Windsor), an 
•4 Ultizcn whose 2 previous marriages 
been dissolved. He left England 
immediately afterwards and married her 
at the Chateau of Cond 6 , France, on 
9 June 1937. After his abdication he was 
created duke of Windsor. During the 
Second World War he became governor of 
the Bahamas, retaining this post until 
19i7. Apart from a number of private 
visits to Britain, E. has visited the 
country to attend the funerals of liis 
mother, Queen Mary, and brother, 
George VI, but now lives in France. 
Both he and his mfe have i»ub. their 
memoirs which deal in detail with the 
events of the abdication. See also H. 
Bolitho, King Edward VIII^ 1937: and 
F. Owen and R. J. Thomson, His JVas the 
Kingdom, 1937. 

Edward, the Black Prince, see Black 
Prince. 

Edward, Lake (formerly Albert Edward 
Nyanza), lake partly in Belgian Congo and 
partly in Uganda. L. E. covers 830 sq. 
m.; mean depth 365 ft. Fish abound, 
and the lake is said to bo free from 
crocodiles. L. E. is one of the Nile’s 
W. reservoirs. It was discovered by 
Stanley in 1889, w’^hen he succeeded in 
tracing the Semliki—the one and only 
outlet of the lake—to its source; and bv 
him was named Albert E. after the prince 
of Wales, who became E. VII. 

Edward Medal, an award for acts of 
heroism performed by miners and quarry- 
men or to those who rescue them when in 
danger; estab. in 1907 by King Edward 
VII. 

Edward the Confessor (c. 1004-66), king 
of the Eng., the 2nd son of Ethelred ‘ the 
Unready ’ and Emma of Normandy. His 
surname was given on occount of his 
saintly reputation. The greater part of 
his early life was spent in exile, since, on 
the death of his father, the throne of 
England passed into the hands of a Dan. 
dynasty. His mother had married Canute 
(Cnut) after the death of Ethelred, and by 
him bad a son, Hardicanute. In 1041 
Hardiconute invited E. from the Nonnan 
to the Eng. court, an invitation which 
implied that Hardicanute considered E. 
his heir. In 1042 Hardicanute d., and E., 
not without some opposition, was elected 
king of England, and crowned at Win¬ 
chester, 1043. His long exile in Nor¬ 
mandy had made him more Norman than 
Saxon, and he offended many Saxons by 
his patronage of Norman clergy and 
knights. It is probable, however, that 
the Norman element at E.’s court has been 
exonerated; the most prominent Eng. 
family, the Godwins, intrigued against 
him out of personal ambition rather than 
Saxon patriotism. In 1045 E. married 
Edith, Godwin’s daughter, but felt strong 
enough to exile Godwin in 1051. He was 
forced to receive Godwin back in 1052: 
but not before William of Normandy, to 
whom E. is believed to have promised the 
Eng. crown on his death, had made a visit 


to England. He d. 5 Jan. 1066, after 
apparently agreeing that Harold, God¬ 
win’s son and successor, should succeed 
him on the throne. He was canonised, 
with the title of Confessor, in 1161 by 
Pope Alexander III. E. had a humility 
and asc3eticism rare in a ruler of bis time, 
but, though ho could on occasion act with 
ruthless eneigy, as when lie banished 
Godwin, he was generally ineffectual, and 
after Godwin’s restoration ho appears to 
have lost what interest he bad previously 
had in affairs of gov. and to have devoted 
himself increasingly to relii^on. He 
spent large sums on the building of an 
abbey at Westminster, but was too ill to 
attend its consecration in Dec. 1065, a 
week before his death. 

Edward the Elder {d. 924), Eng. king. 
E. was the 2nd son of Alfred the Great; he 
succeeded his father in 899. Much of his 
reign w as spent fighting the Danes; by his 
death he had conquered aU the Danelaw 
(q.v.) S. of the Hmnber. In addition, E. 
was given the allegiance of sev. Welsh 
princes, and the A.-S. Chronicle records 
that in 920 E. received the submission of 
the kings of Scotland and Strathclyde. 

Edward the Martyr (d. 978), Eng. king. 
He uas crowned in 975. His short reign 
was marked by an anti-monastic reaction. 
His assassination at Corfe Castle in Dor¬ 
set was probably arranged by the sup- 
portei*s of his half-brother, Ethelred. 
Shortly after his death ho was popularly 
venerated as a saint and a martyr. 

Edwardesabad, see Bannu. 

Edwards, Amelia Ann Blandford (1831- 
92), novelist and Egyptologist, 5. London. 
She pub. over 15 novels, the best of which 
are usually considered to bo My Brother's 
H’i/e, 1855, Deber^am's Vow, 1869, and 
/>>rd Braekenlmry, 1880. Her lectures on 
Egypt appeared in print imder the title 
of PlMrcuihs, Fellahs, and Exffdorers, 1891, 
but her most universally appreciated book 
Avas one of travel entitled A Thovsand 
Miles up the Nile, 1877. In 1882 she 
founded, and was long an honorary sec¬ 
retary of, the Egyptian Exploration Fund. 

Edwards, Henri Milne-, see Milne- 
Edwardk, Henri. 

Edwards, John Passmore (1823-1911), 
newspaper xiroprietor, h, Cornwall. Com¬ 
ing to London in 1845, ho became a 
journalist and was one of the promoters of 
the Early Closing Association. In 1862 
he purchased the BuUding News, and in 
1876 the Echo, the first halfpenny news¬ 
paper. It and the Weekly Times were the 
foundation of a great fortune, most of 
which he distributed in gifts of free 
libraries and other institutions. Honoured 
as a philanthropist, he was twice offered a 
knighthood, but declined it. His auto¬ 
biography, A Few Footprints, was pub. in 
1905. 

Edwards, Jonathan (1703-68), Amer. 
divine, b. at South Windsor, Connecticut, 
was the son of a clergyman, and was him¬ 
self ordained in 17 2 7. For nearly 24 years 
(1727-50) he was associated as minister 
with Northampton, Massachusetts. Here 
he successfully piloted Ids people through 
the great wave of Revivalism, which 
swept his par. among so many others after 
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the preachinsT of Qeorge Whiteflcld, But 
his Yiforoiis crusade against the circula¬ 
tion of immoral literature, and, above all, 
his insistence on admitting none but true 
converts to the Holy Communion, forced 
him to give up his pastorate. His 
Enquiry into . . . Freedom of Will, 1754, 
has estab. him as one of America’s fore¬ 
most metaphysicians, while bis spiritual 
nobility shines out In his book, 2'he 
Nature of True Virtue, in spite of the 
cloud of a somewhat austere Calvinism. 
Ho has been called the ‘Spinoza of 
Calvinism.’ See life by A. V. G. Allen, 
1889; F. IT. Foster, Oenetic History of New 
England Theology, 1907; V. L. Parrlng- 
ton. Main Currents in American Thought, 
vol. i, 1927. 

Edwards, Richard (c. 152.3-66), poet and 
playwright, h. Somerset. Educ. at 
Oxford, he was entered at Lincoln’s Inn, 
but apparently never practised law. He 
became Master of the Children of the 
(Chapel Royal, and had a high reputation 
for his comedies and interludes. His 
Palamon and Arcite was acted before 
Elizabeth 1 at Oxford in 1566, but Damon 
and Pythias, 1577, a comedy, is his only 
extant play. He compiled one of the 
early anthologies. The Paradise of Dainty 
Devices, 1576, whicli contains many of 
his own poems. See life by L. Hraduer, 
1927. 

Edwin, Aedwine, or Edwine (c. 585-632), 
king of Noi’thumbria. son of Ella of 
DeLra. E. married Etlielburga, daughter 
of Ethelbert of Kent (q.v.), in 625, and was 
baptised by Paulinus, 627. This resulted 
in the rapid, if te^mporary, conversion of 
NE. England to Christianity. E. was 
killed by Cadwallon of Wales at Hatheld. 

Eeokhout, Gerbrandt van den (1621-74), 
Dutch painter, b. Amsterdam; ho was a 
pupil of Rembrandt and imitatt^d his style 
closely. His chief subjects are biblical, 
and of these his small pictures are the 
best. Some of his pictures a re: ‘ Tobit, ’ In 
the Brunswick Gallery; ‘The Woman 
taken in Adultery,’ at Amsterdam; 
‘Simeon in the Temple,’ at Dresden; 
‘Christ among the Doctors,’ at Munich. 

Eeden, Frederik Willem van (1860- 
1932), Dutch poet and novelist, b. Haar¬ 
lem. He took his degree in medicine at 
Amsterdam in 1886 and for a time fol¬ 
lowed the medical profession. In 1885 he 
became the editor and co-founder of the 
paper i>e Nieuwe (Hds, which was the 
organ of the younger literarj'^ group. In 
this he pub. his first novel De Kleine 
Johannes, 1887, a religious story in which 
he expressed his own deep religious 
mysticism. His social ideals led him to 
start a community centre at Bossum 
which was not, however, a success. In 
1922 he was converted to Rom. Catholi¬ 
cism. His greatest poetical work is De 
Hroeders (The Brothers, 1894), a realistic 
drama of a feud between 2 brothers to 
which is given a deep spiritual signifl- 
oanoe. He wrote a number of plays for 
the theatre. His beet known novel was 
pub. in 1900, Van de Koele Meren des 
Doods (Eng. trans. The Deeps of Deliver¬ 
ance, 1902). His journals, Mijn dagbock 
(9 vols.), which illuminate his spiritual life, 


have been pub. since hie death. See A. 
Verwey, F, v, Eeden, 1940. 

Eekloo, induetrial tn in the prov. of 
E. Flanders, Belgium, m. NE. of 
Ghent. The chief manufe. are cotton, 
linen, and wool. Pop, (1955) 17,700. 

Eel, a species of the teleostean order 
Apodes, elongated, soft-rayed fishes with 
an open duct to the swimbladder and long 
dorsal and anal fine which are continued 
to the small tail fin. Transparent leaf- 
shaped larvae (leptocephali) are a feature 
in the life hist. Most. E.s are marine and 
even the freshwater E.s of Europe and 
America (Anguilla) migrate to the 
Sargasso Sea to lay their eggs. And as 
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Johannes Schmidt fotmd, the leptocephali 
of the European E. ttike about 3 years to 
cross the Atlantic. There are about 20 
families of E.s, which include the conger- 
E.s (Congridae), snake-E.s (Ophlch- 
thyidae), Moray-E.s (Muraenidae), and 
fresh-water E.s (Anguillidae). There are 
a number of deep-sea families. 

Besides these more commonly known 
E.s, there are the gulper-E.s (order 
Lvomerl) of the deep ocean, black fishes 
with immense mouths, long dorsal and 
anal fins and a long slender tail. The 
spiny-E.s (order Opisthomi), such aa 
species of MastacemiwUus, are foimd in the 
freshwaters t)f Africa and South Asia. 
Theic is a series of spines along the back. 
The symbranchoid E.s (order Symbran- 
choidea) have no pectoral fins ana rayless 
dorsal and anal fins. The best known ia 
the cuchia (Amphipnous) of tropical Asia. 
The cusk-E.s (Ophidiidae) ore related to 
the blennies. Lastly, hag-fishes (q.v.) 
are sometimes known as 8llme’E.8. 

Eel-pout, see Burbot. 

Eetion, see Aetion. 

Effendi, formerly used in Turkish as the 
equivalent of Mister. It is now only used 
with the 1st norson possessive sufilx as a 
mode of addressing both men and 
womciiu, ‘eflfendim.’ 
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The extent to which 
^ water depends upon 
When the t^p< is 
> gx<eat, the gras is more 
_,i|tphtly when the temp, is 
pressure lowered, the gas es 
small hubbies. This pheno- 

,_^_ „ called E. The term is also 

'ap^ed to the tumultuous upheaval of 
any liquid by a gas produced in it, giving 
it the appearance of boiling. The 
similar phenomenon frothing is often a 
nuisance during distillation; it may be 
partly or wholly pi«evented by adding bits 
of broken unglozed earthenware to the 
liquid undergoing distillation. 

EiUcienoy. In any method of trans¬ 
mitting energy from point to point, or of 
transforming one kind of energy into 
another, some of it is dissipated or be¬ 
comes useJess. The ratio of the energy 
available at the end of the proceHS to the 
total energy supplied Is called the E. of the 
process. Thus, In transmitting mechani¬ 
cal enei^ by means of shafting, some of it 
is used m overcoming friction of bearings, 
etc. The numerical value of the E-s of 
machines varies very widely. In a simple 
machine, such as a pulley, the E. may be 
as high as 8b per cent, and in a screw jsAck, 
as used on motor cars, as low as 30 per 
cent. It must be remembered, how'ever, 
that the loss of E. Is compensated by the 
fact that the friction iirevents the sci'ew 
jack running backwards when left free. 
In transmitting electrical energy, some of 
it is converted into lieat in the wires or 
cables which carry the current, As this 
loss is proportional to the square of cur¬ 
rent, it is advisable to transmit energy at 
high voltage so that the current for a 

f iven energy will be correspondingly low. 
n processes for transforming energy from 
one kind to another, the E.s show wide 
variations, and the object of most im¬ 
provements in ‘transformers’ or engines 
is to increase the E. A locomotive engine 
may transform less than 10 per cent of 
the heat of the coal burned into available 
mechanical energy. But in transforming 
mechanical energy into electrical energy, 
or vice versa, tlie E.s are usually greater, 
as much as 92 per cent of the energy sup¬ 
plied being available for use after trans¬ 
formation. The term E. is sometimes 
used In speaking of electric lamps, where 
It expresses the caudle power per unit of 
electrical energy supplied. 

Effioresoenoe, in cheiu., is the term 
applied to the crumbling to powder of 
ciTStals, caused by the loss of watt^r 
originally present in them. It occurs 
whenever the vapour pressure of the water 
in the crystal is gieater than that of the 
moisture in the surrounding air. Glau¬ 
ber’s salt and ordinary w^ashlng-soda are 
good examples of efflorescent substances. 
The converse of E. is deliquescence (q.v.). 
Effusion of Oases, see Gas and Gases. 
Effusive or Eruptive Rocks, see Iunbous 
Kooks. 

Eft. The terms E. and newt are applied 
to almost all species of lizard found In the 
Brit. Isles. See Newt. 

Egadi, Isole, see Aeqadian Islands. 
Egan, Pierce, the Elder (1772-1849), 


sporting author, h* London. He is 
principally remembered for his Ldfe in 
London: or the Dm and Night Scenes of 
Jerry Hawthorn, E$q,, and his elegant 
friend, Corinthian Tom, accompanied by 
Bob Logic, the Oxonian, in their Hambies 
and Sprees through the Metropolis, 1821; 
illustrated by George and Isaac Cruik- 
shank, it was the first work of fiction to 
be pub. in monthly parts, and was 
extremely popular. E.’s other works 
include Boxuma, or Sketches of Antient and 
Modem Pugilism, 1818-24, The Life of an 
Actor, 1825, and Pierce Egan's Book of 
Sports and, Mirror of Life, 1832. His son, 
Herce E. the Younger (1814-80), wrote a 
number of novels. 

Egas Moniz, Antdnio Gaetano de Abreu 
Freire (1874-1965), Portuguese neurolo¬ 
gist, b. Avanca. He graduated in medi¬ 
cine at Coimbra Univ. in 1899 and con¬ 
tinued there as a teacher, becoming 
deputy prof, of medicine in 1902. In 1900 
he was elected to the Portuguese parlia¬ 
ment, in which ho served on and off for 16 
yeare. In 1918 ho was appointed Portu- 
guoso minister at Madrid, returning the 
same year to become minister of foreign 
affairs, in which capacity he led his 
country’s delegation at the conference of 
Vereailles, 1919. During these yeais he 
continued to teach medicine and began to 
spetjialise in neurology. In 1911 he 
became prof, of neurology at Lisbon. In 
1927 he introduced cerebral angiography, 
a method for radiological visualisation of 
the arteries of the brain, used for diag¬ 
nosis of cerebral tumours and other brain 
lesions. After some years of research on 
the subject he Introduced the operation of 
prefrontal leucotomy as a method of 
treating mental disorder. This consists 
of severing certain fibres in the frontal 
lobe of tlie brain. The operation gave 
a powerful stimuluB to research into the 
treatment of mental disorders and gained 
for E. M. the Nobel Prize in 1949. 

Egbert the Great ifi. 802-39). king of 
Wessex. Ho was the son of Ethelrnuud, 
who had been driven into exile by Ofl’a of 
Mercia (q.v.). K. conquered the Britons 
of Devon and Cornwall in 815. In 825 he 
defeated Beorn^vulf of Mercia, and soon 
after Kent, Surrey, Sussex, and Essex 
submitted to liis rule. E. finally absorbed 
Mercia in 829 and in the same year 
Northumbria acknowledged his supre¬ 
macy. E.’s position of ovorlordship was 
now unrivalled and the compiler of the 
A.-S. Chronicle gives him the title 
ItretuKilda, saying that lie was the 8th king 
to hold it. In 838 the Cornish Britons 

i oined the Danes in an invasion of Wessex. 
>ut were decisively defeated by E. at 
Hengistdun (Kingston Down). This 
marked the end of any semblance of 
Cornish independence. 

Egede, Hans Povelsen (1686-1758), Dan. 
Protestant missionary. 5. Harstad, Nor¬ 
way. He studied theology at Copenhagen 
Dniv., and was appointed pastor at 
Vaagen in 1707, In 1721 he went to 
Greenland where he worked zealously for 
15 years. On the death of his wife in 
173fi he returned to Copenhagen, but con¬ 
tinued Ids work for the Greenland mission. 
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of which he heca»iQe bishop iu 1740. He 
wrote a book on the natxiral hist, of 
Greenland. 

Eger: 1. (Qor. Erlau) in of N. Hun* 
gary, cap. of the oo. of Heves. near the 
Mdtra Mts <q.v.), 65 m. NE. of Budapest 
(n.v.). It was one of the ftret settlements 
or the Magyars (q.y.), and once possessed 
a 12th‘Cent, cathedral (destroyed by the 
Tatars), said to have been nearly as fine 
as that at Golorae (q.v.). The present 
neo-classical archlepiscopal catliedral is 
modern. There is a ruined fort, and 
many 16th-(^ent. buildings of note, such as 
the baroque Minorite church. The tn is 
known for its Erlauer wine, is a spa, and 
has a trade in agric. produce. Pop. 
32,000. 

2. Czechoslovak tn, see Cheb. 

3. Czechoslovak and Ger. riv., see OunK. 

Egardir, lake of Turkey in Asia, 

situated in lat. 38“ N., between the 
Taurus range and the Sultan Dagb. It is 
about 30 m. long, and drains S. into the 
Mediterranean. 

Egeria, Hoinnn nymph, wife of Nimia, 
worshipped in Home and Aricia as tiie 
goddess of childbirth, and connected with 
the Camenae (water nymphs). It. pi-e- 
decessors of the Muses. 

Egerton. Francis, see Bridgewater. 

Egerton, Francis Leveson-Gower, see 
Ellesmere, 1st Earl of. 

Egerton, George, pen-name of Mary 
Chavelita Bright (1860-1945), Australian 
novelist, b. MeJbourne. Her father was 
Capt. Dunne, and slio was 3 times mar- 
ri^, her Ist husband beiii^ 11. 11. \V. 
Melville, her 2nd Egerton Clairmonto. and 
her 3rd Heginald Golding Bright. She 
travelled widely and at one time planned 
to be an artist, but turned to writing, her 
novels including Keynotes, 1893, Dim'xmis, 
1894, Symphonies, 1897, Fantasia, 1898, 
and F'lies in ArnJbir, 1905. Two of her 
plays are The Kacksiiders. 1910, and 
CarniUa States Her Case, 1925. She also 
trane. Knut Hamseu's novel Hanger, 
1926, and was an original member of the 
Irish Genealogical Society. 

Egesta, see Seuehta. 

Egg, Johann Maier von, see Eck. 

Egg (O.E, « p; Ger. Ai; Swedish agg, 
probably also Gk don), the female repro¬ 
ductive cell wliich develops into a new 
Individual. In all but parthenogenotic 
animals, this process only takes place 
after feii,iHsatlou by the male gamete. 
When the word is used in tlds sense, it is 
directly parallel to the Lat. word ovum. 
and applies to the intra-matemal as well 
as the exti*a-maternal existeuc-e of the cell. 
In common speech the word only applies 
to the extra-maternal ovum. E.8 vary 
very greatly In size. In all oases the 
essential embryo is very small, but 
variations occur in the amount of yolk 
present, and In the thickness and structure 
of the surrounding parts. 

Eggs of birds .—Birds lay on the whole 
the largt^st E.8. The E.s of the extinct 
Aepyorius have a cubic content of over 
2 gallons. The ostrich lays the lai^rest 
e. 8 of any extant bird. One weighs 
about as much as 12 hens* E.s. At the 
other end of tiie scale is tlie E. of the hum- 


^ng bird which only weighs a few grains. 
The shell qf a bird's is matnly composed 
of carbonate of lime, tt is often coloured, 
the colouring bein^ specific to the parti¬ 
cular variety of bird. Seven different 
pigments have been separated from the 
colouring of E.8. Their origin is still ob¬ 
scure, but they are probably derived from 
the haemoglobin in the blood, and may be 
in some way similar to bile-pigments. 
The significance of the colour of E.s is 
diificult to understand. It probably de¬ 
pends upon the environment of the nest. 
Thus snakes and such birds os deposit 
their E.8 in holes and in domed nests lay 
white E.s. In such oases coloured E.s 
would be Invisible, and they would he in 
danger of being broken by the mother. 
E.s which are laid in open nosts, or on the 
bare gromid, are coloured tf> imitate their 
surroundings. The brilliant E.s ai*e al- 
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ways found in nests with elaborate pro¬ 
tective devices, or in ones that are ceuc- 
fulJy idddon. 

Eggs of mammals .—Only 2 genera of 
mammals are oviparous; the Echidna or 
spiny ant-eater, aud the Ornithorhynchus, 
or duck-billed plaiypas. The Echidna 
carries her E.s in a pouch. 

Eggs of reptiles .—These are always 
wliite or yellowish. 'I’hey are smaller 
than birds* E.s, but yet possess a good deal 
of yolk. The shell is nearly always 
meinbranous, but in tortoises, turtles, 
and crocodiles it is cAlcai-eous like a bird’s. 
A few lizards and snakes are viviparous. 

Eggs of fishes difier greatly in size and 
appearance, and some extraordinary 
varieties are known. Most fi'hcs lay 
enormous numbers of E.s. The sturgeon 
lays 7,000,000 E.s, tlio turbot over 
14,000,000. The number always depends 
on tiie risk of destruction, and this rule 
applies to all animals, l^'or further parti¬ 
culars, see Bird; Poultry; Hki'roduc- 

TIU.N. 

Egg Island, see Eigg. 

Eggar-moths belong to the Laslocam- 
pidae. and are well known In Great 
Britain. They are of large size, covered 
with scales, ai*e all of a reddish brown 
colour, and possess a iiigldy developed 
hind-wing. The length across the wings 
may vary, ae In the genus Suana, fron^i 
to 44 in. Tile walls of the cocoons have 
sometimes a smooth, shell-like appear¬ 
ance, hence the name. 

Eggs, Peter Andrias (1869- ), Nor¬ 
wegian novelist and playwright, 6. 
Trondheim, in his plays UdyiL*m, 1910; 
Feien, 1912; Narren, 1914; Ue svaere vaig, 
1924) he gives proof of iiumour and a fine 
irony. Ills short stories dealing with his 
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P Bgion, TrOndela|p, hare b«en 
ly eucioessful; also his novels: 
*atne, 1920; Jckeatvig og hana g^td^ 
d Hamine Somad^ 1925. Sec 
, P. Egge og hans tremdcrrwrmncr^ 

s^iristiorn, or E^ffesohhorn* mt of the 
Alp6 in SwitzorlaniT situated in the canton 
of Valais, near the head of the RhOne val¬ 
ley, and on the S. slope of the Bernese 
Oberland. It rises to an altitude of 
«625 ft. 

EiCffleston, Edward (1837-1902), Amer. 
ininister and novelist, 6. Vevay, Indiana. 
He was pastor of the Church of Christian 
Endeavour, Brooklyn, from 1874 to 1879, 
after which he devoted himself to litera- 
tui*e, his works prlving a picture of the life 
and maimers of the Middle West. His 
let novel, The Hooaier Schoolmaster, 1871, 
was so popular that it was trans. into Fr., 
German, and Dan. Others are 'The 
Circuit Rider, 1874, Roxy, 1878, The 
Hoosier Schoolboy, 1882, and The Gray¬ 
sons, 1888. See study by W. P. Handel, 
1946. 

EergmOhl, see EckmOhl. 

Ejrham, urb. dist. and tn of the co. of 
Surrey, England, situated on the r. b. of 
the Thames, 8 m. from Windsor, and 20 
m. from London. The urb. dist. adjoins 
Berkshire, and has an acTeago of 9350, 
In the urb. dist. are the historic meadows 
of Runnymede (q.v.). On Cooper's Hill, 
overlooking Runnymede, is the Common¬ 
wealth Air Forces Memorial, unveiled by 
H.M, the Queen in Oct. 1953. Pop. 25,800 
<1954). 

Egidio Colonna, see Colonne. 

Egill Skalla-Grimsson (c. 900-83), the 
most imposing cliaract<*r in the Icelandic 
family sagas and by common consent the 
greatest of the Old Icelandic poets, 
besides a number of occasional verses, 3 
Of his major poems have been preserved, 
only one of them complete. Egils Saga 
(which some scholars think may be the 
work of Snorri Sturluson (q.v.)) is, after 
ICjdls Saga, the greatest of the family 
sagas, and of this there are 2 complete 
Eng. translations, while a 3rd is in 
preparation. EgUl was much in England, 
where he received prima signed io so os to 
be acceptable in Christian society, and 
there are indications in his poems that the 
ideas of the heathen religion did not 
altogether satisfy him. At Brunanburh 
he fought in Athelstan’s forces, and there 
his brother, Thorolf. a more sympathetic 
character, was killed. 

Egilsson, Sveinbjdrn (1791-1852), Ice- 
iancllc scholar and poet. lie was the first 
man in modem times to interpret syste¬ 
matically the difficult language of the Old 
Icelandic skalds or poets, and his titanic 
achievement is the basis of all subsequent 
research; see his Lexicon poeticum an- 
tiquae linguae Scptentrionalis, posthu¬ 
mously pub. in 1854-60, and since twice 
•ed. by Finnur Jdnsson (q.v.), in 1916 and 
1931. E.’s Lat. translations of Old 
Icelandic classics are extensive, and his 

f irose trans. of the Homeric poems into 
celandic is mirivalled. Many of his 
translations of the Gk classics as well as 
writings on Old Icelandic subjects still 


remain unpublished in the National 
Library of Iceland. 

Egina, see Aegina. 

Eginhard, see Einharp. 

^lantine, O.E. name for Rosa rubigi- 
nosa (synonym eglanteria), the sweet- 
briar rose. It is misapplied to the honey¬ 
suckle by Milton in the lines from 
L* Allegro: 

* Through the sweet briar, or the vine, 
Or the twisted eglantine. ’ 

Egmont, Lamoral, Count of, Prinoe of 
Gavre (1522-68), Flem. soldier and states¬ 
man, h. Ilainault. He served os a soldier 
under Charles V at Algiers in 1541, and in 
1546 was made a knight of the Golden 
Fleece. In 1554 he went as ambas. to 
England to arrange a marriage between 
Philip and Mary, wliich was afterwards 
solemnised at Winchester in his presence. 
For his successes at St Quentin in 1557, 
and at Gravelines in 1558 (where he was in 
charge of the cavalry), he was made 
governor of Flanders and Artois. E. did 
not join in the conspinmy of 1566, though 
he protested against Sp. misrule in the 
Netherlands. Alva had him imprisoned 
at Ghent and, with Horn, E. was be¬ 
headed at Brussels on charges of treason, 
1568. 

Egmont, Mount, extinct volcano (height 
8280 ft) of Now Zealand, in the SW. por¬ 
tion of North Island, lat. 39® 15' S. and 
long. 174® 13'E. It is about 18 m. S. of 
New Plymouth, and exceedingly beautiful 
in form. 

Ego, term used in philosophy, denotes 
the individual considered abstractly and 
not in connection with the world and other 
persons. It is used in 2 senses, which are 
termed by Kant ‘pure’ and ‘empirical'; 
the latter term signiiles the self in a more 
concrete sense and includes some part of 
experience, l.e. an object, while the for¬ 
mer, the ‘ pure ego, ’ is the conseious sub¬ 
ject only, and denotes that everything is 
referred to a self which experiencos it. 

In the language of psychology the E. is 
the object-self of the individual conscious¬ 
ness as distinguished from another (the 
alter). The antithesis of E. and alter 
necessarily restricts the moaning of E. to 
the object-self inasmuch as it is in relation 
to the alter, w hich is the object of thought. 
The interpretation of the ego-altor relation 
has been variously attempted. Some 
psychologists have developed the thought 
that the E. is a reproduction of traits first 
discovered in ‘alter' personalities. This 
view' is united with the theory of ‘ejec¬ 
tion' (someone else thought of in terms 
of the thinker’s own consciousness of him¬ 
self) by J. Mark Baldwin in the ‘dialectic 
of personal growrth.' The self-thought 
tends to a general form which includes 2 
poles, one the E. the other the alter. The 
elements of content, at first * projective ’ in 
the social environment (i.e. cognised as 
obje<-ts but with no antithesis to subject), 
are taken up by imitation, thus becoming 
‘subjective,' a part of the ego, and being 
then ejected into the other, constitute the 
alter. See aiso Obsessional Pstoho- 
NEUROSis. See J. Mark Baldwin (ed.), 
Dictumary of Philosophy and Psychology, 
1901-5. 
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Esoitm (Lat. tgo, I), term used iu 
ethics^ TOnorally slgmlfyin^ a system in 
which the happiness of the individual is 
the main object in view. Another form 
of the word, ‘egotism/ in direct contrast 
to ‘altruism/ means selfisliness. Ethical 
theorists consider that the self consists of 
on individual and those things in wlilch he 
is interested, the self being all-important 
in the application of moral principles 
because the egoist, seeking the Ideal for 
himself, stan^ in direct contrast to the 
altruist, who seeks it for others. But the 
distinction between altruism and E. is 
complicated by the fact that the 2 are 
often combined. Christian teaching, for 
example, insists upon duty to self and 
duty to others, while a truly altruistic 
system can very rarely be carried out. 
Indeed those who Inive studied human 
character assert that men in general are 
egoistic, seeing that they aim at the 
gratification of their personal aims and 
desires. 

Egorievsk, see Ykgor’ykvsk. 

Egremont, par. and small tn of Cumber- 
landT England, in the Ennerdale (q.v.) 
rural dist., on the R. lOhen. There are 
ruins of a 12th-cent, castle. Pop. 6/)00. 

Egret, term applied to sev. species of 
white herons with long tufts of feathers on 
the head or neck. The great white E., 
or the European white heron, is Ccismero- 
div^ allrus; and the little E. is Oarzeita (or 
Ardea) garzetta, a native of Europe, Africa, 
and Asia, which is occasionally to be met 
with in Britain. See Heron. 

Egripos, see Euboea. 

Egypt, a rep. forming the NE. shoulder 
of Africa, bounded on the N. by the 
MediteiTanean, S. by the rep. of the 
Sudan, E. by the Red Sea, and W. by 
Tripoli and the Sahara. The W. frontier 
cunnot be very clearly defined; the line 
properly taken is from the (Julf of Solium, 
skirting the oasis of Siwa in the Libyan 
desert and following S. to Wadi-Haifa, so 
that the oases of the Libyan desert are 
included. The NE. frontier is a direct 
line from Taba, the head of the Gulf of 
Akaba. following up the bomidary of 
Palestine to the Mediterranean Sea, the 
peninsula of Sinai being included In E. 
The area is 386,198 sq. ni., of which less 
than 14,000 sq. in. <*an be regarded as 
settled or cultivated. The country is 
divided into Upper and Lower E.; Upper 
E.j or Kl-Said, the happy or fortunate, 
being the Nile valley, and Lower E., or 
Wagh-el'Hcihri^ the fertile, being the 
delta. The chief featui-es of E. are the R. 
Nile and the desert. Without the Nile, 
E. would never have existed. The riv., 
with its rich deposit of alluvial soil carried 
down from the highlands of Ethiopia and 
given to the land annually during the 
overflow, has transformed the desert into 
the fertile strip of valley and the delta. 
E. and W. of tnis cultivated land lies the 
waste of deserts with cn'casional oases. 
The delta is a fan-shaped plain, formed of 
a deep layer of mud and grey sand, lying 
on the yellow quartz sands, gravel and 
clay which were laid there in prehistoric 
times by the sea. It is an extraordinarily 
fertile stretch of land, watered by the 2 


branches of the Nile, the Rosetta and the 
Damietta, and intersected with canals. 
The valley of Upper E. is narrow, and the 
fringe of mts on either side are of no great 
height, so that the landscape varies but 
little and might appear to be monotonous 
but for the rich and wonderful colouring 
of all the scenery : the vivid green of the 
fields, the rich red-brown of the riv., the 
bright yellow of the rooks, with overhead 
a deep blue sky and brilliant simshine. 
The coast-line of E. oovei-s about 600 m., 
and except at the delta is rock-bound, 
possessing no harbours wortiiy of mention. 
The delta coast-line is low and forms 2 
bays, one being the bay of Aboukir. The 
source of the Nile (q.v.) is Lake Victoria 
(Victoria Nyanza) discovered by Speke, 
1858. The riv. flows into E. proper N. of 
the 2nd cataract, a little S. of Wadi-Haifa. 
The Blue Nile, which rises in Lake Tana in 
Ethiopia, joins the Nile at Khartoum; 
this stream brings down an immense 
quantity of red mud. The trib. Atbara 
joins 200 in. below Khartoum. The 
cataracts are 6 in number (see Nile). 
The important feature of the riv. is its 
ann. inundation. At the end of May 
the riv. is at its lowest level; it rises 
gradually In June and continues rising 
until the middle of Sept.; it then remains 
stationary for 2 to 3 weeks, rising again 
until the end of Oct.; it is then at its 
highest level and commences gradually to 
fall, until by May it is once more at its 
lowest. The riv. rises from 21 to 28 ft; 
when It did not reach this level the crops 
failed, and when it exceeded it the land 
was overflowed and ruin faced the people. 
Nowhere in the world is there such a large 
pop. depending solely on the produce of 
the soil. As the climate is exceedingly 
dry, the aim. rainfall averaging about 
1*50 In., irrigation became as early os the 
2nd dynasty (about 4514 Bc) an object of 
national Importance. All through the 
ages can be marked the tireless per¬ 
sistence and mechanical ingenuity em¬ 
ployed in the problems of irrigation. 
During the 19th cent., Mehemet Ali Pasha 
began a gigantic system of canals, locks, 
and weirs. A Fr. engineer of considerable 
ability, Mougel Bey, was employed to 
cariT out this diifleult task; his great 
barrage across the Nile, at the apex of the 
delta, is still a very impressive work; 
imfortunately the system was a failure. 
Later, Brit, engineers imdertook the 
management of irrigation, and in 1902 the 
Nile dam, at tlie head of the Ist cataract 
above AswAn, was completed. It had 
been planned to raise the dam to such a 
height that the beautiful temples on the 
islet of Philoe would be submerged; 
for five years they were spared, but 
in 1907 the dam was raised, and during 
sev. months of the year the ruins are no 
longer visible. The oliief lakes of E., from 
W. to E., are Mareotls, Edku, Burins, and 
Menzala; those lie only a few m. from 
the coast and are shallow and brackish. 
The 7 famous natron lakes lie in a valley 
in the desert, 80 m. WNW. of Cairo. In 
the prov. of the Fayum is the Birket-el- 
Keroun (q.v.), 30 m. long and 5 m. wide, 
forming the remains of Lake Moeris, which 
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H«rodott 28 l^elieTed to have boon arti* 
flldAllF oonstruoted. Certainly Ameneni' 
III completed what his fathers had 
bwim by bnildin^r a vast embankment 
Heim l^aiminir ao area of 40 sq. m., also 
Oall^lng out a scheme of irrigration in 
com^eotion with this great natnroi reser* 
The oUrnato is extremely dry. E, 
li^ in an almost rainless aiea. The days 
ore wann and the nights are cool. Jan. is 


Ammon, built bv Darius I, and also other 
interesting ruins of the time of the 
Ptolemies. 8iwa contains the oracle 
temple of Jupiter Ammon, consulted by 
Alexander the Great. The tn is built on 
the rooks and has the appearsnoe of a 
fortress. It was used for many years as a 
place of banishment for orimInals. 

MtncrcUs .—Gold and precious stones 
were formerly found and mined In the 


t 
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THE TEMPI ES OF THE ISLET OF PHILAE, ON THE RIVF.R NILE 

The beautiful temple is surrounded bv the waters of the Vile It is at times 
almost completely submerged owing to the action of the dam at Asw^n. 


the coolest month On the coast rain 
fells during ttie winter months, but snow 
is unknown in Sinai, snow occasioualU 
falls during the uinter, and heavy storms 
of rain occur wliich flood the rocky 
ravines One interesting feature of the 
climate is the continuous N wind, which 
blows throughout the vear, and the sailing 
boats are thus able to ascend the Vile 
against the strong curi'ent. During the 
spring the Kanutin occurs, a hot, dry •*> 
wind laden with sand, forming a jellow 
stifling fog almost obscuring the sun it 
lasts frmn 1 to 3 days. There are 5 large 
oases or fertile places in the W. desert, 
Siwa, fiahana Kharga, Dakla, and Fara- 
fra. These liavo been occupied since 
1600 BT. Khaiga possesses a temple of 


hills by the Red Sea The Moslem con¬ 
quest caused the abandoning of this 
industry The turquoise mines of Sinai 
are still pioductive The 1st dvnasty of 
Egyptian kings about 4777 to 4515 bc, 
possessed these mines and had them 
worked, and from th it time down, through 
all the centuries, the tunm lisen from Sinai 
have been famous. Thei’o are emerald 
mines at Jebel ^Subani Salt Is obtained 
from Lake Mai*eotls in lai-gc iiuaMtitles: 
alum Is found In the W oases carbonate 
of soda is taken from the natron lakes; 
hiwmmtito iron Is obtained in considerable 
quantities from Sinai and the Red Sea 
hills Porphyry quarries once existed, 
with granite quarries, at Jcbcl-el-Fatlra, 
and during the Rom ocxsupation were ex- 
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tensively worked. Gold-mining began 
onoe more in 190d at Um Bus and Um 
Garaiat. The rij|wiebn diets, of the lower 
valley of the Nfle are lU-provided with 
workable mineral deposits, with the ex¬ 
ception of abundant building materials. 
The mineral resources of £. are therefore 
situated in its othemv'ise barren deserts, 
and this fact has i*etarded exploration and 
development, though in recent years 
much progress has been made. The prin. 
minerm products in 1953 were petroleum 
(2,351,246 metric tons), phosphate rock 
(484,126 metric tons), gypsum, natron^ 
sodium sulphate, sulphate of magnesia, 
talc, ochres, and clay. Gold production 
in 1964 was 17.387 fine oz. 

The flora of K. is not of a very great 
variety. There are no forests or woods, 
and all available land is used for agiic. 
purposes. Date palms grow wherever 
they are allowed, together with the simt 
tree and tamarisk, the mimosa, the 
eucalyptus and the cypress, also some few 
others. The rose grows freely, and the 
violet and many kinds of daisies and pop¬ 
pies. .lasmine is largely grown, being 
much loved by the Arab and Egyptian. 
The famous papyrus is not now grown in 
E., and the lotus flower (a water lily) 
blooms no longer on tlie Nile, though 
found in the delta and cultivated in 
private gardens. 

Fauna .—The c‘.amel and the ass are the 
common domestic animals of E. The 
camel is not indigenous, but was intro¬ 
duced at an early period. Horses are few 
and of veiy inferior type. There are not a 
great vaiiety of wild animals; the hyena. 
Jackal, and fox are numerous, and wild 
bool's are still found in the delta. Wild 
cats and Imres abound, and snakes and 
reptiles of various kinds are exceedingly 
numerous. The crocodile and the hippo- 
lotamuH, once famous and sacred, no 
onger dwell by the Nile in E. The bird 
life is rich; vultures, eagles, hawks, and 
buzzards are found in quantities, and 
water fowl in large varieties, but the 
sacicd ibis has ^ne. The 5 most familiar 
animals and flowers usually associated 
with anct E. are no longer common, i.e. 
the crocodile and hippopotamus, the 
papyrus and the lotus, and the sacred 
ibis; the 6th most familiar object, the 
beetle (the scarabaeus), still flourishes In 
many varieti€«. 

Tm population of E. is estimated at 
22,469,000. There are 3 distinct elements 
in the native pop. The largest or ‘ Egyp¬ 
tian’ element is a Hamito-Semitic race, 
known 4n the rural dists. as fellafUn 
(ploughmen or tillersH a 2nd element is 
the Bedouiut or nomadic Arabs of the 
Libyan and Arabian deserts, of whom 
about one-sixth are true nomads, and the 
remainder semi-sedentary tent-dweUers 
on the outskirts of the cultivated land and 
of the Nile valley and the Fayuin. The 
3rd element is Che Nubian of the Nile 
vaUey between Asw’An and Wadi-Halfa, of 
mixed Arab and negro blood. The 
fellahin are chiefly Mohammedan in faith, 
though the Copts (q.v.), also natives of E., 
have kept their Christian belief. The 
Ceilah is a hard-working and industrious 


person, of big build* with a fino oval lace, 
smooth black hair (the head is usually 
shaved), and well-formed features. The 
women are often of great beauty, both in 
form and feature, though they lose their 
youth early. The Copts ore racially the 
purest descendants of the anct Egyptians. 
The colouring of the fellah varies from a 
fair yellowish shade in Lower E. to a 
deeper tone in Middle K., and in Upper E, 
the majority are a deep bronze. Tho 
Hand tic tribes speak a language of their 
own, and are probably descended from the 
Blemmyes, presepvii^ many non-Islamio 
religious practices and regarding the 
serpent as sacred. The foreigners (num¬ 
bering In 1937 about 230,000) are mainly 
Gi-eeks, Turks, Italians, Brit., tv., Syrians, 
Levantines, and Persians. Following the 
Suez Canal dispute in 1956, the alien pop. 
was considerably reduced. Of the total 
pop. some 80 per cent are illiterate and live 
in great poverty. Malnutrition and 
disease are rampant. A very high per¬ 
centage of the people suflfer from trachoma 
which often ends m blindness; more than 
half have disabling parasitic diseases; 
some 15 per cent are malarial and almost 
as many suffer from various forms of 
venereal disease. Before the Second 
World War expenditure on public health 
averaged no more tlian Ss. per head, com¬ 
pared with £7 In Britain. In reUgion 9 
out of 10 Egyptians are Muslims, a fact 
which in part explains the remarkable 
resignation and even cheerfulness with 
which the masses endure theii' lot. 

Thanks to the modern systems of irrto- 
tion the production of cotton has In¬ 
creased In E. by more than half in 40 
years and the country is now also self- 
supporting in food; but whether this in¬ 
crease in food production can offset the 
steady rise in pop. without a drastic re¬ 
duction in the more profitable cash crop, 
cottt»a, is one of the problems of the 
future. The chief tns of E. are Cairo 
(q.v.), the cap., on the K. bank of the Nile, 
built by the Arabs at the head of the delta 
about 12 m. from the div. of the riv.* pop. 
2,100,000; Port Said (q.v.), 177,800; 

Alexandria (q.v.), oliief seaport, 919,024; 
Damietta (q.v.), 84,400; Rosetta (q.v.), 
24,000; Suez (q.v.), S. entrance to the 
oanal, 108,000. The chief tn in Upper E. 
is the cap. of the prov. of Fayum, Medinet- 
el-Fayura, 73,642. Other laige tna are 
Manshra; Asyfft, 90,103; Zagazig, 81,813; 
MahaUa el Kubra. 115,758; Damanhur, 
84,352; Minya, 70,298; Beni Suef, 57,106; 
Giza, 66,156; and Qena, 42,292. All the 
foregoing pop. figures refer to estimated 
figures in 1947, the latest now (1957) 
available. 

Many of the modem tns are built upon 
the sites of anot cities referred to inter in 
the section on antiquities. The great 
industry of E. is agriculture. Aput 
4,000,000 ao. are under perennial irriga¬ 
tion, and from these 3 to 3 crops oan be 
annually harvested; the land under basin- 
irrigation oovera 1,750,000 ac., and only 
one crop can be grown in the year. Cotton, 
rice* and sugar are the main. summer 
crops, and maize, millet, wiipat.. barley* 
and flax form the winter crops, ^though 
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modem iron plongrhs and other a^o. 
machines hare been introduced, the 
native wooden plough is still largely used. 
In the Fayum there ai-e fields of roses, 
grgyn for rose-water and perfumes; 
salpon, indigo, and henna art^ also grown. 
Thi^ cotton Industry is increasing every 
yeajp; the average over 1897 to 1905 
was £E14,000,0()0; over 1924 to 1928. 
£E45,777,088. In 1953-4 the cotton 
crop exported was nearly 7-2 million 
qant&rs (1 qantdr of unginned cotton 
equals 315 lb.; of ginned cotton, 100 lb.), 
and supplied nearly 75 per cent of the 
total value of the exports of E. The value 
of raw cotton exported in 1954 was 
£E113,102,387; textiles exported totalled 
££120,433,290. The common fruits are 
the date, fig, orange, citron, grape, 
banana, peach, and apricot. In smaller 
quantities melons are grown and mul¬ 
berries, also olives. The date is the most 
valuable of all the fruits, forming one of 
the chief foods of the people. 

The currency Is based on a gold standard. 
The Egyptian pound equals £1 Os. 6Jrf. 
sterling, divided into 100 piastres. There 
are silver piastres, value 20, 10, 5, and 2, 
and nickel pieces of 1, 4, and ,‘<5 of a 
piastre, and in bronze x\, and 

For purposes of local gov. the chief tns 
constitute 5 governorships, and the re¬ 
maining country is divided into 14 provs., 
further divided into dists. The provs. in 
Lower E. are: Behera, including the oasis 
of Siwa, Gharbiya, MinMyn, Daqahliya, 
Qalfibiya, and Bharqiya. In Upper K.; 
Giza, Beni-Suef, Faiyum, Minya, AsyOt, 
Gir^, Qena, and AswAn. 

EduccUion .—In 1933 education was 
nominally made compulsoi’y for all 
children between the ages of C and 12 
years. In 1944 primary education was 
made free, and in 1950 secondary and 
technical education. In 1952-3 there 
were 403 infant schools with a roll of 
111,451 (37,150 girlsU 7309 primary, 

1,464,446 (524,997 girls); 412 secondary, 
180,759 (26,725 girls). Tec.hnical schools 
where courses are given in agriculture, 
commerce, industry, and domestic science 
numbered 87 under the auspices of the 
State, and 10 under private control. The 
total number of students was given as 
32,736 and 2018, of whom under 20 per 
cent were girls. Teachers’ training col¬ 
leges numbered 114 with 23,968 students, 
including 11,344 women. When the 
univ. at Asyfit is opened there will bo 4 in 
E., with Cairo, Alexandria, and the 
Ibrahim founded by the gov. in 1950. 
The total number of students was then 
approximately 46,000, of whom not more 
than 4000 were women. The mosque and 
univ. of El Azhar, fomidod at Cairo in 
AT) 972, is famous throughout the world 
as a seat of Muslim law and religion. 

Justice .—^With effect from .Ian. 1956, 
all religious courts were abolished by 
decree in Sept. 1955. This took away 
from the Mehkemas Jurisdiction in 
matters of personal Ikw, certain charities 
associated with I’oligion, and succession. 
Before 1883 the only national courts in E. 
were the Mehkemas ((j.v.). 

In 1883 the national courts estiib. 


throughout the country 151 summary 
tribunals and 14 Judicial delegations. 
These courts have Jurisdiction to try 
coses up to £E250 and in criminal cases 
which are punishable by a fine or by 
imprisonment up to 3 years. They can¬ 
not try cases involving trafficking in 
narcotics, for which the penalty can bo 
imprisonment with hard labour for life, 
and a fine not exceeding £E 10,000. 
Eighteen central tribimals, each of which 
consists of 3 Judges, try civil cases not 
within the competence of the summary 
tribunals. They also hear civil and 
criminal appeals from the summary 
tribunals. Tiiere are 5 (*ourts of appeal at 
Cairo, Alexandria, Tanta, MansOira, and 
Asyfft. Three judges of the appeal 
courts sit 08 an assize court at the central 
tribimals to hear cases of serious crime, 
press offences, and trafficking in narcotics. 
These assize courts sit once a month. 
Above the courts of appeal a court of 
cassation was set up in 1931. It is com¬ 
posed of a president, 2 deputy-presidents, 
and 14 judges. The court is divided into 
3 chambers of 5 Judges each. Two have 
jiu'isdiction in civil, commercial, and 
personal law, and 1 in criminal. Prosecu¬ 
tions before the assize courts and the 
summary tribunuls are the function of tlie 
Parquet under the direction of the C^hef de 
Panjuct whoso dept has a number of 
officials to whom his function is delegated. 
The investigation of crime is carrieil out 
by the Parquet or by the i>olico under the 
direction of tlie ]*arquet. Jn 1946 nn 
administrative court was set up composed 
of 3 Judges, although 5 may sit in cases 
when the validity of administrative 
regulations is in dispute. The mixed 
courts were abolished on 14 Oct. 1949. 
The complete independence of the 
Egyptian Judicntuie was guaranteed 
under Law No. 188 of 1952 which removed 
from the Minister of Justice tlie preroga¬ 
tives of appointments, promotions, trans¬ 
fers of judges, and certain other powers 
hitherto held by the minister. 

The Egyptian Army .—The fellah, as a 
soldier, is useless without capable officers; 
when properly led he is excellent. The 
anct conquests, however, have been 
attributed chiefly to mercenaries. For 
centuries foreign legions were em])loyod, 
and Mehemet Ali was the first to conscript 
the fellahin. It was not until 1883 that 
conscription was organised on a fair basis, 
and this was greatly improved in 1900. 
However, the debacles in which the army 
was involved on the 2 occasions it came 
into direct conflict with the armed forces 
of Israel may weU result in drastic 
^forms. Officially, the total strength of 
the defence forces is given at 100,000 
with a national guard of 50,000. Service 
in the array is obligatory for all male 
citwens at the age of 18. The army is 
said to be composed of 2 infantry divs. of 
7 brigades each and 300 tanks which fonn 
the armoured formation. But these 
figures must all be accepted with reserva¬ 
tion, especially since the conclusion of 
freemen ts wlUi the U.S.S.H. and 
Czechoslovakia for the supply of arms 
agreements which have been generously 
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kai;ilemented. Esperte from these ooim* 
tries have been employed by E. German 
military and air force advisers who were 
prominently associated with the training 
of Egyptians withdrew owing to unsatis¬ 
factory progress by the trainees. The 
ignominious defeat of the Egyptian Army 
in Sinai by the Israelis (1956) revealed 
vast quantities of military equipment and 
stores supplied by the E. bloc. The 
Egyptian Navy and Air Force fared no 
better than the E^ptian Army against 
Israeli In the 1956 campaign, and suf¬ 
fered serious losses. The estimate of 
£E38,656,400 in the fiscal year of 1952-3, 
the latest available, is likely to be 
heavily increased in the future, particu¬ 
larly on account of E.’s commitments to 
other members of the Arab bloc. 

Finance .—The revenue for the year 
1955-6 was !fiE238,300,000, and expendi¬ 
ture during the same period was the same 
figure of jeE238,300,000. These figures 
are the estimates; actual figures would be 
extremely dilfioult to ascertain and vir¬ 
tually impossible to verify. E.’s revenue 
may henceforth be expected to benefit 
from income fi’om Suez Ganal dues and 
from confiscation of foreign property. 
Gn the other hand defence measures and 
other military obligations will increase the 
budget estimate. The moat important 
sources of revenue are from indirect taxes, 
i.e. customs, tobficco, excise, surtax on 
luxuries, and miscellaneous, which 
amounted to £E101,209,000; and land 
taxes, £E39,559,000. The total revenue 
1954-5 was £E221,850,000, wliich did not 
include a further estimated £E6,000,000, 
being the value of property confiscated 
from the former royal family. Exports of 
products and manufs. of E. in 1954 
amounted to £E138,273,581, and imports 
to £E160,278,266. The prin. exports were 
textiles and raw cotton (see above). The 
main importing countries of Egyptian 
cotton were India and Pakistan, Germany, 
(E. and W.), and the U.K. (1954). The 
main irapoi^ by valuation (1954) were 
machinery, £E21,324,415; metals and 
manufs.,£E14,624,587; chemical products, 
£E10,518,812. The public debt In Feb. 
1953 stood at £E208,(100,000. The general 
reserve fimd in Feb. 1951 amounted to 
£E75,372,021. 

Raihvays .—The prin. lines radiate from 
Cairo to Alexandria (and on to liosetta), 
Damiotta, and Ismalla (continuing north- 
wainis to Port Said and southwards to 
Suez). From Cairo the line runs south¬ 
wards for a distance of over 500 m. to 
SheUal, the 1st cataract. At this point 
a steamer connection runs to Wadi Haifa, 
connecting the Egyptian State with the 
Sudan Gov, Railways. Westwards from 
Alexemdria and near the coast runs a Une 
to the frontier at Solium, aud on to 
Tobruk, giving the possibility of later 
Unking with Tripoli. The total length of 
the Eigyption State Railways (excluding 
the Railways of Upper E. and 

the W* Ua«i«RaUway) in 1945 was nearly 
4200 m. The gauge is standard (4 ft 
84 In.), with the exception of that to the 
W. oases, which is 2 ft 54 in. gauge. 
There ore 2 other State-owned lines in E., 


the Auxiliary Rail^Ays of E., con¬ 

sisting of 282 m. of standard gauge, ^ahd 
the w. Oases Railways, a length of 140 m., 
connecting the oasis of Kharga with the 
Nile VaUey. In addition to the gov. 
lines, there are nearly 900 m. of light rail¬ 
ways exploited by pubUc companies. A 
swing bridge, constructed after 1939 
across the Suez Canal, estab. connection 
between Cairo and Beirut, over the north¬ 
ward extension of the Palestinian railway 
system from Haifa to Tripoli in Syria, a 
distance of 176 m. There is now a con¬ 
tinuous line joining E. and Istanbul. 

Exploration .—Owing to Its early civili¬ 
sation, wealth, and dry climate, E. amply 
repays research. The long period of its 
own independence, the hist, of Hellenism 
and of a Rom. prov., the rise of Chris¬ 
tianity and spread of Islam are aU 
successively weU iUustrated in B. As 
early as the 17 th cent. European travel¬ 
lers were Interested in anct E. In 1798 
Napoleon took with him scientists who 
compiled the Di^scription de VEgypte and 
recovered the Rosetta Stone (q.v.). In 
the 1840’s the Prussian expedition under 
Lepsius recorded scenes and inscriptions 
as far S. as Khartoum (many since 
destroyed). Later in the century an 
Egyptian Gov. museum and Antiquities 
Service was instituted with Mariette as 
director. And since the ISSO's sev. 
societies have been engaged In the 
exploration of E., notably the Egypt 
Exploration Society and, both recently 
closed, the Brit. School of Archaeology in 
Egypt and the French Institute (with Fr. 
Gov. support), and, until the Second World 
War, the Ger. Institute. Surveys and 
excavations were carried on annually by 
representatives of xinivs. and museums in 
America and Europe and also by wealthy 
individuals, until the rising tide of 
nationalism in E. stopped all excavation 
except that carried out by its own 
Antiquities Service. Scientific excavation 
began with Flinders Petrie (q.v.) in 1883. 
Its aim is to collect and interpret ail 
evidence about the hist, of a sire, and 
not merely to hunt for inscriptions, 
statues, or other objects that have some 
value even when tom from their context. 
In 1922 Howard Carter (q.v.) discovered 
at Thebes the first almost undisturbed 
royal tomb, that of Tutankhamen (q.v.). 
Although the tomb had been entered by 
thieves shortly after the burial, the con¬ 
tents were found practically complete: 
and although he was an unimportant 
pharaoh, they fill a large part of the 
Cairo Museum. Slnoe then almost every 
year sees finds, of which some, if not as 
spectacular, are even more important for 
the reconstruction of hist. Since 1924 
the Antiquities Service have been investi¬ 
gating the step pyramid at Sakkora (see 
Pyramids) and adding to our knowledge 
of this, the oldest stone building in we 
world, which they have also begun to 
reconstruct. Recently they have also 
been investigating a second step psnramid 
there, that of Sekhemkhet, probably 
never finished. Further disroveries of 
Importance have been made in the Ist 
dynasty cemetery at Sakkara by W. B. 
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Bmexy, working for the Egypt Explora-1 
tion Society on behalf of the Egrsmtian { 
Got. It is not yet clear whether this is 
another royal cemetery comparable to 
that 0 Abydos, in which case each kins 
must have bad a cenotaph as well as a 
grave, which is possible in view of the dual 
nature of the recently united kingdom, or 
whether it is a cemetery of great officials 
from Memphis. But already much light 
has been tlirown on the architecture and 
decoration of buildings, the development 
of the temple, statuary, and Inscriptions, 
showing that advances previously attri¬ 
buted to the Pyramid Age had already 
been made in the Ist dynasty. Excava¬ 
tions too, made bv the Antiquities Service 
at HeJwan. have disclosed the use of stone 
slabs for lining non-royal graves of that 
dynasty. At Giza the Harvard-Boston 
expeditions discovered, in 1927, the 
secret tomb in which objects from the 
burial of Queen Hetep-heres, mother of 
Cheops, had been reburied after the 
robbery of her tomb. The alabaster 
sarcophagus was empty, bxit an alabaster 
chest with 4 compartments contained her 
viscera removed at the time of mummifi¬ 
cation. The furniture, etc., found in this 
tomb shows the skill of 4tb dynasty 
craftsmen. The carrying chair, for ex¬ 
ample. had ebony panels inscribed with 
hieroglyphs of gold, and the smaller 
objects included razors and manicure 
implements of gold, and a jewel c-ase con¬ 
taining 20 silver anklets, inlaid with 
dragonflies of malachite, lapis lazuli, and 
carnelian. Recently 2 more boat pits, 
making 5 in all, were discovered by 
chance at the pyramid of Cheops (see 
Pyramids). The pits were roofed with 
stone slabs and are being opened. This is 
the first time that suen a pit has been 
found intact. The boats were pre¬ 
sumably intended for the journeys of the 
dead king. In the desert SW. of Abu 
Simbel an array patrol discovered the 
diorite quarries used in the Old and 
Middle Kingdoms. At Modiiiat Habu at 
Thebes the Ameiicaus have revealed the 
remains of a royal residence of Kameses 
III, the founder of the temple, with a 
system of bath-rooms and drains. This 
is one of the first palaces found in Egypt. 
At Thebes too the Antiquities Service has 
recently found a stele of King Kamos which 
throws important light on the struggle 
\dth the Uyksos and the rise of the New 
Kingdom. 

History .—The indigenous Egyptians 
belonged to the Brown race, and pure 
examples may be seen to-day among tiie 
fellahin of Upper E. The race of the 
1st dynasty that united Anally Upper and 
Lower E. is uncertain—they had broader 
heads and heavier physique than the 
natives, and probably came from Meso¬ 
potamia. 

> The Old Stone Age evolved in E. as it 
4id In Europe, Asia, and the rest of Africa. 
The oldest Egyptian palaeoliths are foimd 
In gravel, some 100 ft above the present 
Nila. Little is known about the Meso¬ 
lithic or NeoIitMo periods. Sites from the 
former occur at Mfelwan and Kom Ombo. 
T|ie only Neolithic sites studied are in the 


Fayum. There, barley and wheat similar 
to that grown to-day were cultivated, and 
flax was woven into linen cloth. Domes¬ 
tic animals included cattle, sheep, goats, 
and pigs. Plain burnished pottery was 
made, and stone implements, of which 
partly polished axes and adzes (‘gouges*) 
and '^nged arrowheads ai*e ^pical. The 
radio-carbon date for the Fayum Neo- 
litliic is c. 4440 BC. The relative ages of 
the Fayum Neolithic and the Badarlan, 
the earliest prehistoric culture of Upper 
E., have not been estab., but typologicoUy 
the Fayum is the earlier. The Badalians 
made fine rippled pottery. They had 
stone axes and arrowheads similar to the 
Fayum examples; and green beads of soft 
steatite glazed (the earliest known 
glazing), whi(jh copied beads of hard grreen 
amazon-stone known from the Fayum. 
They also had copper beads, the earliest 
known metal objects in E. During the 2 
* predynastic ’ periods following the Bada- 
rian, civilisation developed remarkably, 
progress being due to contacts with Iraq, 
at this time ahead of E. Itinerant 
traders wore responsible for most con¬ 
tacts, but latterly small bodies of Asiatics 
estab. themselves by force, as is seen from 
the Jebel el Arak knife handle. The carv¬ 
ing in relief on such handles and on some 
lai’ge ceremonial palettes and moceheads 
was an Asiatic tec*hiii(iue and many of the 
motifs employed are Asiatic, though the 
scenes are Egyptian. 

Not only turquoise from Sinai but lapis 
lazuli from Afghanistan reached E., and 
cheaper copies of them were made in 
glazed composition (faience). Service¬ 
able axe and adze heads of copper ( ? mined 
in Sinai) wei'e in use, and beads of geyfd 
and of meteoric iron arc known (although 
iron did not come into general use in E. 
for more tlian 2500 years. Bronze made 
from copper with a little tin did not come 
into general use till the New Kingdom.). 
Towards the end of the period, rare 
cylinder seals from Jemdet Ntisr (in 
Iraq) were found in graves. These seals 
were copied by the Egyptians who 
evolved their own pictorial script. The 
foundations of Ei^^ptiaii religion were 
now laid down, and amulets became more 
general. From liadarian times the dead 
were buried in cemeteries, with pots and 
sometimes implements. It was just 
before coi>i)er tools came into general use 
that the large flint knives reached the peak 
of their development. At the same time 
skill was shown in selecting and working 
various stones into small stone vases. 
Slate palettes, on which malaclilte was 
ground to make a green eye paint, were 
often shaped to represent animals or flsh. 
Female statuettes in ivory, clay, and 
pottery occur rarely as early as the 
Badarian. In the later predynastic, 
those of men have pointed beards. The 
distinctive pottery of this period had 
designs painted on it, at first in white on a 
dark red ground, and later In red on a 
light ground. Many of the latter pots 
found in graves show a boat witii a palm 
I branch at the bow and 2 cabins, over 
one of which, at least, is the emblem of a 
1 divinity. • 
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pM KiiMdom,'^There were kinffdoms of 
Upper and Lower U. tn prebistono times. 
Hist, befdns with the union of the 2 lands 
by Narmer and the ‘followers of Horus* 
(the falcon sky-god) who oonooered the 
delta from Upper K , where their cap. was 
Nekhen (HierakOnpolis) and their reibdous 
centre Abydos. The slate palette of 
Narmer (In Cairo) gives a pictorial account 
of the conquest. The conquered rulers of 
the delta are represented as foreipmers (? 
from Palestine). Whence the aristocracy, 
who formed the First lyynastVf came Is 
uncertain—the best guess Is that they 
came from Iraq, the home of their boats 
with vertical prows and where, in the 
marshes, imposing buildings are still made 
on a frame-work of bundles of reeds, 
which resemble closely the representations 
of the Ist dynasty shrines, if so. they no 
doubt reached the Nile by the Wadi 
Hammamat. A new cap. was con¬ 
structed nt Memphis, near (jairo. between 
the 2 kingdoms. The traditional founder 
of this white-walled city was Menes (q.v.). 
A cemetery of large tombs with mud brick 
mnxtnha superstructures painted white 
with patterns representing coloured mate 
is being exca-vated at Sakkara. near 
MomphiK. They date from Hor-Aha to 
the end of the Ist dynasty. Some of them 
wore possibly royal, hut it is impossible to 
say for certain, so much have they been 
damaged by robbers. There Is another 
cemetery containing graves attributed to 
all the kings of this dynasty, including 
those of Narmer and probably some of his 
predeeessors, at Abydos near This, the 
Iraditional home of the dynasty, in 
oonsequenec sometimes called Thinite. 
This cemetery has sufFered, like the 
Sakkara one, at the hands of man and 
time, altimugh some large stone stelae 
with the names of the kings on them sur- 
vlvod there, while none survived at 
Sakkara. At Sakkara the actual burial 
was in a subterranean wood-lined cham¬ 
ber. with, at either end of it, 1 or 2 cham¬ 
bers in which were buried the deceased’s 
intimate possessions. In the super¬ 
structure, which WHS 12-15 ft high, and 
had a panelled facade in imitation of the 
alace of timber and matting, weT*e up to 
5 rooms containing many wine jars and 
other pots, vessels of alabaster and other 
stones, copper vessels and tools (knives, 
saws, adxes, chisels, etc.l, furniture, 
games, and everything necessary for the 
maintenance in the next world of the state 
Which the king kept in life. Further, 
particularly at Abydos, from the reign of 
Zer, the 3rd king, to the end of the 
dynasty, but in ever decreasing numbers 
(318 to 26), around the chief graves, in 
orderly rows, were the graves of servitors, 
craftsmen, and concubines, burled with 
their royal master. Large slabs of stone 
were Increasingly used portoullts-wise to 
block the way to the burial chamber, 
wliich by the reign of l^imu was paved 
with granite, as at Abydos. Large slabs 
of limestone were also increasingly used to 
line large private graves at Helwan, where 
one sees the germ of stone masonry, when 
one row of blocks wqs placed on another. 
Frai^ments bf shattered objects left by 


robbers show that craftsmen bad reached 
standards in making stone bowls, furni¬ 
ture, and objects of Ivory which were 
never surpassed. Jewellery and copper 
tools were also of a very high claas. 
Hieroglyphs were used in court clroles for 
labels and tablets which may record 
events, and though they developed into 
the classical script of E., not enough have 
been found to render deciphering certain. 
The administration of the kingdom was 
organised under great officials, some of 
whoso names are known, and i*eliglon was 
beginning to take its later form. Tn 
addition to Homs and Hathor, who 
specially protected the king, representa¬ 
tions of shrines of the deities Neith, 
Tboth, and Anubls are known. King 
Zer left an inscription near the second 
cataract indicating that he had extended 
his dominion that far. 

Under the Seamd Dynasty there must 
have been a rising of native elements 
whose god was Set. who thenceforth was 
execrated as the enemy of Homs. But 
though little is known of the disturbed 
beginning of the dynasty, the last king, 
Khasekhem. reconciled both parties and 
changed his name to the plural form 
Khasekhemiii, writing it with the animal 
of .Set as well as the hawk of ITonis over It. 
Two of his statuettes were found at 
Hlerakdnpolis. Zoser, founder of the 
Third Dynasty and builder of the first 
fstep) pyramid (q.v.) and stone buildings, 
was probably related to Khasekhemui. 
His llreslze statue, from this pyramid, is in 
Cairo, Sekhemknot, builder of the un¬ 
finished stop pyramid at Sakkara, left an 
inscription indicating control over Sinai 
(mines of copper and turquoise). The 
Fourth Dyn/my constructed the pyramids 
(q.v.) of (>iza. They developed the true 
pyramid form and never again was 
a pyramid so large as the Great Pyramid 
of Khufu or Cheops built. The shape was 
probably connected with the lielief that 
the dead king ascended to the sky for 
assimilation with the sun god Ra, whose 
worship now received State recognition. 
Khufu s successor, Dedef-Ra, was the Ist 
king whose name is a compound of Ra. 
The Fiph Dynasty was founded by 
priests of Ra from Heliopolis who seised 
the throne. In the development of their 
religion they built near Abu Sir. near 
their pyramids, unique sun temples, in 
which the central cult object was the solar 
symbol, a short obelisk (benhen.), in a court 
open to the sun and situated on a terrace 
formed like a truncated pyramid In the 
best preserved sun temple was found a 
brick boat, intended for the night journey 
of the sun. The most important histori¬ 
cal relic of this dynasty is the Palermo 
Stone, of which the largest fragment is at 
Palermo. It was a black stone slab on 
which were recorded briefly the annals of 
the reigns of all the kings from the 1st 
dynasty, and the names also of some 

E redynastio kings of both Upper and 
ower E. In this dynasty, tne art of 
representing scenes in bas-relief reached 
perfection. Eartlily scenes, which the 
nobles hoped to enjoy after death— 
banquets, hunting, fishing, forming, eto; 
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■^wer© reproduced with pioturosgu© 
detail and humorous oommonts, as in the 
tomb of Ti at Sakkara. At the end of the 
6th dynasty. inag:ic spells, some of pre- 
histoMc origin, are found in the royal 
pyramids. The purpose of these Pyramid 
Texts was to ensure for the king a place 
among the gods, who were not expected to 
welcome newcomers. One wonder of the 
SuUh Dynasty is the statue of Pepi I, 
found at Hierakonpolis. It was over life- 
size and made of copper plates nailed on a 
wooden core. At AswAn are the tombs of 
local princes, who were also merchant 
adventurers, and made long journeys 
overland with donkey trains to central 
Africa. The greatest of them was 
Herkhiif, who on his last journey brought 
back a dancing dwarf, to the delight of the 
yomig king, Pepi II, who reigned for 
Bearly a century, the longest reign in hist. 
In old age he gradually lost grip of the 
kingdom. Now ideas had been coming in 
since the 6th dynasty. Although still 
‘the good god/ the king was no longer 
thought to be rt'aUy semr*dl\ine. Pepi I 
had married 2 eommoners. Under these 
conditions olfieials in charge of dists. 
tended to become hereditary rulers 
InoreasiTiKtT independent of Memphis. 
On the death of Pepi II began what is 
called the First Intermediate Period, a 
time of civil war and foreign infiltration. 
In Upper K. the nomarclm were busy 
organising their little kingdoms. In 
liOwer E. the situation is obscure, but 
everywhere a social revolution was in 
train, the aristocracy were dispossessed, 
cultivation ceased, and famine was wide¬ 
spread. The kingdom was not united 
again until the 11th dynasty. Notliiug 
is known of the 7th dynasty and little of 
the Hth (Memphite). The delta was 
overrun by Semites. About 2240 the 
chief of Herakleopolis set up an indepen¬ 
dent kingdom in middle E., thus founding 
the 9th dynasty. The 10th dynasty was 
also Herakleopolite and recovered control 
of the delta, but when they advanced S. 
towards the kingdom of Thebes, the 
latter took the initiative, and about 
2100 BO began a generation of struggle 
which left E., about 2060 no, united 
again under the Thebans. Various innova¬ 
tions during this unsettled period make 
up for lack of documentary evidence about 
the life of the times. The pictures of 
scenes which the dead man hoped to 
enjoy in the after-life were replaced in the 
tomb by models which copy the houses 
and farms of the period, bakeries, 
slangh ter houses, breweries, boats, and 
even units of Sudanese troops. At liifa 
and elsewhere, model pottery houses, for 
the us© of the soul while enjoying offerings 
brought to his tomb, provide evidence 
about middle-class houses, l^robahly 
introduced when Semites overran the 
delta, a stamp seal, shaped like a button, 
which has been found from N. of the 
Aegean to India, was in use: and there 
was a vo^e for little amuletic figures in 
the round, among which was the scarab 
beetle. These amulets often had their 
baa© mad© into a seal, and thus combined 
their original function with that of the 


button-seal. Eventually the scarab re¬ 
placed all others, and lasted, with its 
emphasis now on the amulet and now on 
the seal, until the lewt dynasty. The 
lack of strong gov. led to an increase In 
tomb robbery, with frequent destruction 
of the mummy (joosidered essential to 
survival after death. Thus arose the 
custom of burying small mununified 
figures with the corpse to replace the 
mummy if destroyed., Those flares 
developed into the shabii figures of the 
Middle and Now Kingdoms. 

2%e Middle Kingdom ..—The reunion of 
E. was completed by Mentuhotep III of 
the Eleventh Dynasty, and hereditary 
nomarc hs largely suppressed. Control 
was cstab. over Wawat (near the 2nd 
cataract); and under Mentuhotep I an 
expedition was sent down the Red Sea to 
Pmit. The arts revived, and a funerary 
temple consisting of a pyramid sur¬ 
rounded by 2 colonnaded terraces was 
built by Mentuhotep III at Doir-el-bahri, 
opposite Luxor. Five hundred years 
later Hatshepsut had this templd copied 
by another built alongside it. 

The founder of the great Twdfth 
Dynasty was Amenomhat, vizier of 
Mentuhotep V. His name show's that the 
cult of Amen of Thebes was gaitiing 
ground. The cap., however, was moved 
N. to between the Fayum and Memphis, 
where the kings resided and built pyra¬ 
mids. They regulated the irrigation of 
the Fayum, increasing its fertility. 
Amenomhat III built a palace there con¬ 
taining 30(»0 rooms on 2 floors. It was In 
existence in the days of Ilorodotus, and 
kntmn as the Labyrinth. Palestine may 
have been invaded; relations 'with By bios 
and Syria were cordial. Trad© was 
carried on with Crete, and in Sinai new 
mines were opened. Expeditions were 
made to Punt. In the S. the frontier was 
advanced to Semna. beyond the second 
cataract, and defended by impregnable 
forts. Beyond this frontier a trading 
post was maintained in Cush, near the 
third cataract. Little has survived of the 
architecture of the 12th dynasty—its 
material was all re-used in the New 
Kingdom—but at Kaniak a small shrine 
lias been reconstructed from pieces found 
in a pylon. Its reliefs and hieroglyphs 
are strikingly graceful. The royal iiyra- 
mids were small and built of brick. The 
jeweller’s art reached, in E., the highest 
peak, as witnessed by the treasure found 
m princesses’ waves at Lahun and 
Dahshur. Royal statues, too, atteined a 
standard never surpassed, particularly 
those of the Theban school, in which the 
features are ocicentuatofi and the portraits 
vigorous. Those of the Memphite school, 
while polished, lack the Individuality of 
the masterpieces of the Old Kingdom, 
whose tradition they follow. The litera¬ 
ture of the period consists of instructions, 
prophecies, and tales. An example of the 
former was the advice of the aged 
Amenemhat I to his son, remarkable for 
bitterness at the ingratitude of his sub¬ 
jects. The prophecies often announce as 
forthcoming an event which has taken 
place, as, for example, that of Neforrohn 
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knnoxmclng the oomlnff of a flariour In the Hyksos N. of Hermot>olia. His brother 
thape of Ameitemhat I. Of tales, the and successor, Ahmes, then stormed 
wm known are those of the Shipwrecked Avaris, drove the Hyksos oiit of E., and 
Sailor, Sinuhe, and the Eloquent Peasant, nursued them into Palestine, whore he 
There is also the diaJogue with his soul of besleB^ them in Sharuhen, taking; it after 
a man tired of life. The era between the a iHege. He thus became the foimdor of 
Middle Klngrdom and the Now Kinffdom, the Eighteenth Dynasty, with its cap. at 
which began with the 18th dynasty, is Thebes. He also reoccimled Nubia, at 
called the Second Iniermcdiette Period. Tt least as far as the second cataract. His 
is the darkest of sev. dark ages. It suwessor Arnenhotep T also Invaded 
probably lasted about 2 centuiics, Nubia and piobobly evteuded tlie con* 
inoluding the domination of E. by the quest of Asia, for at the beginning of liis 
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Hyksos, although Manetho gives it 1.) reign Thothmes I (15.H0-1520) claimed 
centuries. The first 2 kings of the 13th that his empire reached the Euphrates, 
djmasty probably ruled all E. After that Thothmes I came to the throne through 
the succession Is doubtful. The Hyksos his wife. By the 2nd year of his reign 
or hekakhasUt. foreign (Asiatic) chiefs ho had conquered Nubia, as far u» 
(with some followers), in the first place the fourth cataract, advancing later to 
entered the K. delta because of the Kurgus near the fifth cataract. He 
invasion of the Near East by Aryans, then had to go to Asia to suppress a revolt 
By 1730 they had founded their cap. at m Naharein. The relationship to each 
Avaris, establishing themselves first as other, and rights to the throne, of the next 
rulers in the delta, and then extending 3 rulers are uncertain. Thothmes II, 
their control over an anarchic and dis* after a short reign, was succeeded bv 
united E. without difficulty. Hatshepsut (l.'iO.i-HSS), daughter of 

New Kingdom. —About 1(580 BC Thothmcfe T, whom she resembled in 
there was a native rising under the energy. She usurped the position to 
princes of Thebes, who became the which her sex did not entitle ner, having 
Senenteenih Dynasty, and gradually eon- married Thothmes III, an illogltlmato son 
fined the Hyksos to N. Egj'pt and S. Palos- of Thothrnas II, but until she d. 
tine. Horse-drawn chariots were first used Thothmes HI had no power. She 
In E. in this conflict. King Sekenenra abandoned military imdertakings for 
apparently foil in battle against the peaceful projects such as an expedition to 
Hyksos, judging 1^ the gash in the skull Punt, and the construction of her 
of Ills mummy. The war was carried on funerary temple at Deir-el-bahrt, and 
by bis son Karnes, w‘ho defeated the oUier temples, in ivhich she was helped by 
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her arobitect-miiUster Senmut. Oh her 
death Thothmes 111 wae faced with a 
gerious ^tuation in Asia, opposed by a 
ocMSlitioii under the king of Kadesh. 
His lumals at Karnak describe bis defeat 
of the king of Kadesh at Megiddo and 
subsequent campaigns in Syria, Kadesh, 
and Naliarein. After the capture of 
Kadesh E. was supreme in Asia, and 
there was regiilar friendly intercourse 
with Crete. Towards the end of his 
rei^ he went to Nubia and carved an 
inscriptit>n beside that of Tuthmosis I at 
Kurgus. as he had done on the Euphrates. 
His son, Amenhotep 11 (14f)0-?1416), was 
enenretlc, supprcissing a revolt in Asia 
early in his prosperous reign. His sou, 
Thothmes IV (1415-1405), made an 
alliance with the Mitanni, who needed 
support against the Uittites, and married 
a Mitanni princess, wlio became motiier of 
Ills successor Amenhotep HI (1405-1378). 
He was the rtrst pharaoh in wdiose veins 
ran Aryan blood, and tlie consequencos 
were unfortmtate. Hy nature an indolent 
despot, Anionhotep eschewed war and 
neglected ids empire. Early in his reign 
he took part in many lion hunts and 
issued lairge scarabs commemorating 
killing over 100 lions. E. had reached its 
apogee. From (he Sudan to the Kn* 

g orates it was supreme, and sumptuous 
Jiuples UTiro built throughout the Nile 
valley, as far as Sulb in the Sudan, where 
temples were erected for tlie worsliip of 
the divine king and his wife Tiy. The 
colossi of Menuion opposite Luxor ore all 
that is left of ills funerary temple. He 
also married numy foreign princesses. 
The cunelfonn tablets found at Tell el 
Amama contain the correspondence of 
Amenliotep 111, and his sweessor, with 
the kings of llabylou, Assyria, the Mitanni, 
and ihe Nittites and the princes of the 
Aegean Isles and governors of Egyptian 
prove, in Asia. Tliey throw much light 
on foreign atTairs c. 138U bc. The 
Hittites were expanding, and when they 
won over some Asiatic princes, Amen¬ 
hotep IV (1370-1352 BC) failed to support 
those wJjo itnnalned loyal, and soon 
Egyptian influence, even in Palestine and 
Syria, v\as extinct, Amenhotep IV, who 
was still swMj’cd by his remarkable 
mother. Queen Tiy, when he came to the 
throne, wtis an example of genius akin to 
inj^nity. liis paitjuts adopted, possibly 
to counter the iiitluence of tiie powerful 
priests of Amen, the Heliopolitan doctrine 
of the Aton. In his (ith year, Amen¬ 
hotep IV proclaimed that tlio pantheon 
of E., iiKifuding Anjeii-Ka, king of the 
gods, was a hetion, and that only one deity 
existed, an unknown heavenly force that 
manifested itself tlirough Aton, the 
'^iblc disk of the sun. He changed his 
name to Akhnaton, ‘pleasing to the sun 
disk,’ and had the Aton depicted with 
rays, eacli witli a hand holding the sign of 
life. Ti»is uas a declaration of war upon 
Amen and his priests in their own city. 
The next logi<-al step waw the foundation 
of a new cap. at a desert place, now 
known as 'I'ell el Amarna. I’he whole 
machinery of the state was in the king’s 
hands aud for tlie moment resistance was 


imp<?«Blble, The property of Amen waa 
tre^ferred to Aton, ana tlie name of 
Amen obliterated everywdiere. In all 
this he was supported by his beautiful 
sister-queen Nefertitl. The naturalism 
and fidelity to truth which had beran to 
appeal* in the previous reign are ciiarao* 
teristio of the art of this time, while the 
king was often represented with almost a 
caricature of his facial and bodily 
peculiarities. Living his own life with 
his court and family in the city be had 
created, his kingdom fell into anaichy and 
his empire vanished; and when he d. 
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comparatively young his city was des¬ 
troyed and the old religion restoifnl hy the 
priests of Amen. Leaving only daughters, 
lie may have been succeeded by his son-in- 
law, Smenkh-ka-ha, who d. young and of 
whom little is known. Little more is 
known of the short reign of his 2nd son-in- 
law, Tutankhamen, whose chief claim to 
fame is that his relatively insignificant 
tomb at Thebes escaped serious robbery, 
and its rather decadent contents, now in 
the (^airo Museum, are one of the wonders 
of the world. In his reign the Aton heresy 
was blotted out and Thebes became again 
tlie cap., the young king attempting to 
complete the colonnade of Amenhotep III 
In the temple of Luxor. When he d. a 
priestly official, Ai, reigned for 4 years, 
being succeeded by the orthodox soldier 
Horemheb, who had administered Lower 
E. during the reign of Akhnaton and 
married a sister of that king. Horemheb 
had recovered Palestine for Tutankhamen, 
and then acted as regent for him. He was 
occupied with the reorganisation of the 
kingdom, dying an old man c. 1321 BC. 
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Tb« NindemXh l>yncuiif was found^ by tbt^tenlng E. Adriancing by labd and 
another Bnldler.KameBes I, who bad been aea along the ooaet of Palestine, 
honoured by Horemheb and came from Ramesee ill fell noon and annihilated 
the arifltooraoy of Tania, the anot csap. of them. He alao repulsed 3 Libyan attaoke 
the Hyksoa. The worship of Set had on the delta. The last 20 yearn of his 
been maintained there since the expulsion reign were peaceful, except for a con- 
of the Hyksos, although shunned else- spiracy in the harem. There followed 
where in E„ and from the physiognomy sev, unimportant kings, all named 
of the kings of this dynasty it is clear that Raraeses, most of whom were in the hands 
Hyksos blood ran in their veins. Rameses, of the priests of Amen. Tn the reign of 
already old, reigned 2 years and was Rameses IX a number of royal tombs in 
succeeded by his son Seti I (Setl—'man of the Valley of the Kings were robbed. 
Set'), 1318-1298 bo. Setl and his Under Rameses XI there was civil war. In 
Bucoessors, Rameses II 'the Great* which Libyans took part. It was sup- 
(1298-1232) and Memeptah (1232-1224), pressed with the help of Nubian troops 
were warriors preoccupied with foreign under the viceroy Pa-nehesi, and one 
affairs. They were great hullders, par- Hori-hor, an army officer, was made chief 
ticnlarly Rameses IT. Seti I defeated the priest. Shortly afterwards he became 
Hlttites in Palestine and reconquered it. viceroy and vizier, and in 1085 he seized 
He then began constructing an original the throne, founding the Tinenty-ftrst 
funerary temple at Abydos, where the Dynoffty, For the next 4 centuries E. 
earliest kings of E. bad been buried, was ruled by feeble kings with numer- 
representing himself offering to the ous, more-or-less independent, dynasts 
cartouches of tlie royal ancestors back to throughout the country. Heri-hor was 
Mena, a list of great historical value. At not recognised in the N., where the 
Kamak the Uypostylo Hall, begun by regent. With his cap. at Tanls, had the 
Rameses I, mainly built by Seti I, and best claim to be pharaoh by reason of his 
completed by Rameses II, is majestic but marriage to a Theban princess: and 
heavy. Setl and Rameses 11 were buried Heii-hor’s son Piankhi on his death 
in large tombs nt Thebes, and Seti's succeeded his father only as chief priest, 
alabaster sarcophagus Is in the Soane Thenceforth the throne waa held for a 
Museum in London. Rameses II fthe time in turn by the 2 families, Piankhl’s 
Osymandyaa of Diodorus), whose reign son coming to the throne as Pinediem I; 
was very long, placed his name in most but later the kingdom was divided by 2 
temples. His more Important buildings pairs of kings, and with the end of the 
were the Ramossenm (his funerary temple, 2let dynasty (950 bo) came the end of the 
with clumsy Osirid pillars and red rule of Thebes. A powerful family of 
granite colossi) and the rook-cut temple of Libyans had become ©stab, at Herak- 
Abu Slmbol. In both are depicted in vast leopolis. They were immigrants who had 
reliefs the heroic events of the Hittite war come to Africa with the ‘peoples of the 
in Syria. This war, which lasted from sea’ in the 20th dynasty, and who, as 
1296 to 1279 and left both sides terribly mercenaries, now formed a largo part of 
weakened, was deliberately provoked by the army. They had been rewarded with 
Rameses in an attempt to recover the land for their services, and had become 
empire of Thothmes III. Eventually the egyptianised. One of them now seized 
combatants not only made peace, but an the throne as Hheshonq I (950-929), 
alliance, in face of the rising po\ver of founding the Tti^nfy-second Dirn/isty, and 
Assyria. This peace was kept for the marrying his son, Osorkon I (929-893), to 
remaining 46 years of llameses’s reign, a daughter of Psusennes It, the last 
Hut the stniggle was the turning-point of Tanite king of the previous dynasty. Ho 
Egyptian hist.— henceforth a story of assorted his authority In Upper K., and it 
decline. Rameses was succeeded by his was probably then that some priests of 
13th son, the elderly Merneptah (f the Amen loft Thebes for Napata, whence 
pharaoh of the Exodus), who had to was to come the 25th dynasty, Sheshonq 
suppress a revolt in Palestine in wJilch (the Shishak of the Bible) att^ked 
Israel is first mentioned, and to meei. an Palestine after tlie death of Solomon, and 
Invasion of the W. delta by Libyans and sacked Jerusalem, refilling his tn^osury 
various Mediterranean peoples, including and temporarily increasing the prestige of 
Achaeans and Sardinians. Then followed E. Then foIlt»wed 150 years of increasing 
30 confused years, when sev. kings anarchy, in which rival Libyan chieftains 
reigned, all with doubtful claims to the and the priests of Amen at Thebes were 
throne. Setnakbt was tlie founder of the the chief actors. 

Twmiitih Tyynmty. He restored order in The Late Period. —Eventually, c. 730 
a short reign, and was succeeded by his bc, there were 2 movements to put an end 
son Rameses III (1198-1166), the last to this anarchy, one led by Tefnakht of Sals 
great king of the New Kingdom. He (24th dynasty) and the other by Piankhi 
reorganised the administration and the of Napata (25th dynasty); and the hist, of 
army. Tribute was again collected from E. becomes a duel between Sais and 
Asia and Nubia. Quarries were reopened Napata, with the recently arisen power of 
and the funerary temple of Medinet Habu Assyria intervening. Tefnaknt first 
buljt, the walls recording the campaigns united the delta, occupied Memphis, and 
of the reign. His gi'eatest viotdry was tn then moved on Middle E., where he 
1191 over the *T)eople8 of the sea,* Indo- cl^hed with Piankhi on his way down the 
Europeans, who, after sweeping over Nile. Undoubtedly inspired by the 
Hittite country, OUioia, and Cyprus, Lad priests of Amen at Napata to restore the 
reached Amonte country and were anct glories of E., It is tmoertaiu whether 
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the 25th dynasty were Egryptian descen¬ 
dants of Heri'horor Sudanese descendants 
of the kings of Cush (Dongola), in whose 
tei', Napatn lay. If the latter, they were 
fully egyptianised. Kashta (d. 751 bc) 
began by entering Upper E. and forcing 
the Libyan ‘wife of Anien’ at Thebes to 
adopt his daughter Anienordis. Piankhi 
(751-716 Bc) advanced down the Nile and 
cu.ptured Memphis, 731 Br. Many delta 
dynasts submitted, but Tefnukht hid in 
the marshes. Leaving the dynasts to pay 
tribute, Piankhi i-eturnod to Napata to 
celebrate his victo^3^ and Tefnakht came 
out of liiding. Shabako (c. 707-696 bc) 
then €>8tab. the C'ushite administration 
firmly over E., and transferred the cap. 
from Napata to I''hobe8, Mnnetho stating 
that he burned Tefnakht's son Bekenrenef 
(Bocchoris) alive. In liis reign the army 
of Senaccherib the Assyrian invaded 
Judah, hut was forced, by plague, to 
retire (701 bc). In 686 his successor, 
Esarhaddon, advanced against K.. de¬ 
feated Taharqa (688-663) on the frontier 
and took Memphis. Taharqa retook it in 
669, but lost it again to Ashurbanipal, 
who then occupied Thebes (6GG B('). Tlie 
Assyrian reinstated various Egyptian 
princes as vassals, among them Psam- 
motlk I, the founder of the Ttrenlusixth 
(Sait€) Di/nasty. Tanwetamani, Tahar- 
qa’s successor, made a last attempt to 
recover E.. but was driven out by Ass>T’ia 
and had lost control of E. by 654 bc. His 
descendants ruled the Sudan for another 
1000 years, with their cn.p. first at Napata 
and then at Meroe. For some time they 
claimed the throne of E., but an expedi¬ 
tion sent by the Saite, Psammetik II 
(594-588 BC), in which Gk mercenaries 
witli the iron weapons first introduced to 
K. by the Assyrians took part, reached 
Napata and, defeating the Cushites, freed 
the Saites from fear of tlieir rivals. 
Saite propaganda against the Cusliitos 
has caused it to he forgotten that it was 
they, not the Saites, who start<*d tlie 
reformation in Egyptian religion and art 
with archaising tendencies. The 25th 
dynasty were buried under pyramids at 
Napata, and copied the temples and 
statuary of the Old Kingdom pyramid 
builders. Taharqa in particular added to 
temples in E. and Cush, building fine 
copies of 5th dynasty temples at Kaw^a 
and Sanom Abu Dom. I^sammotik I 
(663-609) freed E. from Assyria with the 
help of Gk mercenaries, Gk merchauts 
ha^ng formed a depot near Sais that was 
to develop into Naucratis. Necho (609- 
593) destroyed Josiah of Judah and liis 
army seized Syria, but in 605 bc his army 
was defeated at Carchemish by the 
Babylonians, who drove him back to E. 
Uah-ab-ra (588-567), the Hophra of the 
Bible and Apries of the Greeks, occupied 
Phoenicia and encouraged Judah to 
revolt against Babylon, failing to give 
adequate support. Jerusalem fell to 
Nebuchadnezzar II, and many inhab. 
were carried into captivity, a remnant, 
including Jeremiah, fleeing into K. 
Towards the end of his reign a revolt, 
inspired by anti-Gk nationalism and 
supported by the displaced Libyan 


military class, led to the replacement of 
Apries by the Egyptian general Amasls 
(568-525), w’ho, in view of the prevailing 
xenophobia, concentrated the Ok mer¬ 
chants at Naucratis and Gk tro^s at 
Memphis. By the end of his reign Persia, 
supreme in Asia, was about to attack. In 
the let year of liis son, Psammetik III 
(525 bc), Cambyses invaded E. and took 
Memphis. E. now became a Persian 
prov. (27th dynasty). Herodotus, the 
Gk historian, naturally gives an un¬ 
favourable account of the Persians, but 
there Is evidence that they respected 
Egyptian beliefs, and under Darius tried to 
codify Egyptian law's. Darius built a 
temple at Kharga and exploited the trade 
of E., reopening the canal between the 
Mediterranean and Red Sea, first opened 
by Necho. After the Persian defeat at 
Marathon, the Egyptians revolted but 
were easily crushed. After finther Per¬ 
sian defeats by the Greeks, another revolt 
was led by Inaros the Libyan and 
Aniyrtaeus of Sals in the reign of Xerxes, 
wliich w'{Ui supported by an Athenian 
fleet of 300 triremes. The fleet I’eoched 
Memphis and enabled the rebels to defeat 
the Persians at Ihipreniis. The latter 
took refuge in Memphis, whetc they were 
besieged for 18 mouths before finally 
defeating the rebels. An eponymous 
grandson of Amyrtaeus succeeded, after 
6 years, in freeing E. from the Pereians 
(404 Bc), becoming sole king of the 
Twentysighth J>ynaflty, 404-398 bc. 
The Twenty-ninth l>irnasty (from Mendos) 
carried on the struggle against the 
Persians with the help now of Sparta and 
now of Athens. It was eventually 
replaced by Nectanobo I (378-300) of 
Sbonnytos, founder of the Thirtieth 
Dynasty, with the support of the prii^sts 
of .Sals, w'hom lie rewarded at the expense 
of the Greeks of Nauoi*atis. His strained 
relations with the Greeks encouraged 
Artttxerxes 11 to attempt to reconquer E. 
The first Persian invasion was repulsed, 
and Nectaiiebo made additions to sev. 
temples. His successor, Teos, tried to 
make friends with the Greeks, introducing 
taxes to enable him to strike drachmae to 
pay Ok troops. He was thus enabled to 
set out for Asia at the head of a mixed 
force of Greeks and Egyptians. But, 
owing to the treachery of his brother 
whom he hud left as regent, his nephew', 
Nectaiiebo II (359-341), won over half 
his forces and so secured the throne. Ho 
suppressed a revolt at Mendcs and then 
built a number of monuments, the last 
Egyptian works of art. Artaxorxes Ill, 
Ochos of l^vrsia, then decided to reconquer 
E., and after a long campaign succeeded 
in doing so. Eight years later Darius III 
was defeated by Alexander the Great at 
Isflus, 333 Bc; and the same year, en¬ 
couraged by an Egjn^itian w'ho had 
helped him in the battle, Alexander 
entered K., which was now so decadent 
that it welcomed its new master. He 
tactfully recognised the gods of E. and got 
himself recognised by Amen at Siwa. In 
331 BC he founded Alexandria to take the 
place of Naucratis. In the dlv. of his 
conquests, K. fell to the share of one of bis 
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^nerals, Ptolemy, »on of Lagos, who XIII; the child d. soon afterwards; 
founded the Ptolemaic Dynasty. He traditioti says he was poisoned by 
conti'ived to get possession of Alexander’s Cleopatra’s order. She then lived openly 
body, and struggled to add Cyrenalca, as r^aesar’s mistress, but after his assassi- 
Cypriis, and Palestine to Ids empire, nation she went no more to Rome, and her 
Under the rule of the Ptolemies, in spite of son, whom she asserted to be Caesar's 
heavy taxation, E. once more i)rospered. child, called C’aesarion, was associated 
Ptolemy I commenced the famous library with her on the throne as Ptolemy XIV. 
and museum at Alexandria. He wrote a The Rom. triumvir, Mark Antony (q.V.), 
hist, of Alexander’s campaigns, and he succeeded Oiesar in her affections: the 
introduc-ed the worshii) of Serapis. story of their love is well known; it was 
i*tolemy II completed the lighthouse at I the ruin of both Antony and E. When 
jMexnndria known as Pharos, regarded as j Octavianus sailed to E. he murdered the 
one of the 7 wonders of the world. The little Ptolemy XIV, Mark Antony d. by 
splendour of Ids court was famous, his own hand, and (qe>opatra, knowing 
Manetho the priest w rote his hist, of E. her kingdom lost, and refusing to become 
during this reign. Ptolemy HI, Eiier* j a Rom. captive, d., according to tradition, 
getes I, made w'ar on the* Seloucid king- by applying an asp to her breast. Thus 
<lom, and mai*chod Into Babylonia, | ended the reign of the Ptolemies, and E. 
receiving the submission of Iran. He left } now' became a Rom. prov. The Ptole- 
iiiorc monuments than Ids fathers, among ! rnies left many beautiful monuments 
tliem the temple of Kdfu, finished by I behind them, among them those on the is. 
Ptolemy XTI. Ptolemy IV won the of Piiilae. The last native king of E., 
battle of Raphia (217) In Palestine against I Ne<*taiiehU8, built a temple to Isis there, 
tlie Seleueids. lie was a <iehauehee, and I which Philadeh>huK reconstructed. The 
tlie decline of tiie Ptokiuaic kingdom unfinished kiosk, known os ‘Pharaoh’s 
began during his misnile. Ptolemy V bed.’is one of the most beautiful ruins on 
<aine to the throne at the age of .'j, and tl»e is.; tlie temple of Ptolemy (Euer- 
i^igyi>t suffered from incom]>etent regents, getes I) is also famous for its beauty. As 
AntitKdiUH the Sel<?ucid retovercnl Pales- a Horn, prov., 30 BC. K. was under the 
tin<*, giving Ptolemy his daughter, rule of a prefect. The first w'os Cornelius 
Cleopatra, in inarj’iage at th<' r»euee. Callus. In his time the Nubians raided 
Many nationalist risings by Egyptians Aswan and stole a sUvtue of Augustus. 
wei‘(‘ wwendy suppiH^ssed. The joint The Romans tlien marched to Napata, 
reigns of Ptolemy VI and Ptolemy Vll, wddeh they sacked, after meeting the 
the sons of l^tolciny V, were notable for queen (Candiwje) of Moroo there, hut 
strained relatit)iis Avlth the Seleueids, failing to recover the statue. During the 
faTidly strife, and the intervention of reign of C’laudiiis the valuable Indian 
Home, In 154 the kingdom w^as <iivlded, j trade w'us secured for K. Most of the 
Ptolemy VII taking (’yrene. In 145 i Rom. emperors from Tiberius onw'ards 
Ptolemy VI d. in battle in tr^yria. His adopt/Cd Egyptian names and titles in E. 
infant son was immcMiiately murdei*ed by Hadrian twice visiU'd E., and founded 
Ptolemy Vll, who married hoUi Cleo- Antinoe. Craeco-Rom. buildings of this 
patra the mother and Cleopatra her period are numerous. Under Marcus 
daughter. Ho left (’yrenaiea to an lllegi- Aurelius the HUppi*essiori of a serious 
timate son (who left it to Hoim* on his rebellion caused lasting damage to the 
death), while (Cleopatra and lier Hon.s, ' prosperity of the country. One Rom, 
Ptolemy VIII and IX, inherited E. and | general railed Avidius U^jssius struggled 
Cyiu’iis. A period of <loincstie strife I to make him.self emperor of E., but he 
followed, and a native rising in which was slain by his own troops, 

‘riiebes was damaged. Ptolemy X came When Uliristianity fti’st began in E. is 
to the throne with the snpT)ort of Rome, not quite certain, bnt probably very 
married his cousin Berenice' Ill ((i.v.), and early; many Egyptians adopted it as the 
immediately murdered lu*r, being assas- hope of a futimi life c(»lnclaed with their 
sinaUHl himself by the enrageji mob. own views. It must always he remem- 
Tliis ended the legitimate family. hert‘d that the Egyptians thought more of 
I*tolemy XI, Auletes, an illegitimate son the future life than the pmsent, and that 
of Ptolemy V’TII. was then chosen. He ' from the earliest times they wert‘ a deeply 
w^uK not miogniHCid at, first hy Home, hut religious race: it w'os f»hviou8 thei'efore 
evcmtually Caesar pei-snaded Home to 1 that having adopt/ed Christianity they 
reottgnise him. Expelled hy popular j Avould do so thoroughly, and under 
hatred, he spent 3 years in Home jiiid was : .Severus they suffered seveix^ persecutions 
then restoiHul by Gahinius. ]»ro<*oiiHiil of which merely added to their zeal, and they 
SjTia. Dying in 51, he left E. to his soon made Alexandria a centre of Chris- 
daughter Cleopatra (q.v.), aged 17, and j tian learning. During the rule of (Uira- 
her young brother Ptolemy XI1. Egyp- ; c.*illa (ad 211) all the men who could 
liau hist, then coales<ies with that of the ! possibly bear arms as soldiers were 
Rom. world, witli th(' murder in E. hy | inassnored in Alexandria, bocau.se of some 
Ptolemy XTI of lh>mpey after Ids defeat real or fancied Insult to Carocalla. Under 
by Ciaesar (-4tJ). Cleopatra then used her the rule of Dn<dus the Christians again 
fascinations to persuade (‘aesar to support suffew^d terrible persecutions. In ad 270 
her in her quarrel with her brother. One Zeriobia, the famous queen of Palmyra, 
story is that she had hei-solf carried into invaded K., and Athenodorus, her son, 
his camp wmpped in a bundle of rugs, governed E. jointly during the reign of 
(’leopatra w'as placed on the throne to Claudius. When Aurelian became em- 
mlc with her younger l)n)tl»er, Pt<»lemy peror he perendvod the dangerous policy 

E.E. 4—Y 
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of the Palmyrene queen, as her son was start with huuiau form. Political changes 
already having' coins struck bearing the led to disappearance of some gods and the 
imperial title. Aurelian drove the Pal- rise of others. Conservatism and oompro- 
myi’ones from E. His armj^ was led by mise often led to the merging of old gods 
i^robus* and E. was ruled by Rome again, with those whose importance increased. 
Probus became governor of E., and under e.g. Ptah-Pokar, Amen-Ra. Horns whs 
Ills rule repelled the tribes of Blemmyes originally a sky god, represented as a 
who came from the E. .Sudan and who falcon. The rivalry of Horns and Set is 
were dominatii^ the whole of the Thebaid. probably connected with eailv civil win’s. 
CJnder Diocletian the (country was still At Heliopolis near Memphis Ra was wor- 
troubled by them, and a foitnidable shipped as tlie sun itself. In the 4tl) 
I’evolt broke out led by Aohilleus, who dynasts* the king became known officially 
called hioLself the Emperor Domitianus. as ‘son of Ra.’ The wlng(id disk, usual 
Diocletian came to K. and captured over temple doorways, reiireseiits the 
Alexandria, and Acliilleus was slain. The fusion of Ra. Horns, and the king. About 
Blemmyes I’otired to the Sudan, and on the .5th dynasty in the Delta arose the cult 
arrangement was made to pay them a of Osiris (q.v.). Set, Osiris’s brother, 
fixed imnual sum on the understanding killed liim but was eventually defeated by 
that they ceased from raiding Rom. tor. Osiris’s son, Homs, the younger, who 
A temple was built at Elephantine where betmme king, and enabled Osiris to rise 
both sides swore to observe this covenant, and become ruler of the dead. In tiie 
*Pompey*s Pillar’ was erected duiing social revolution of the First Intermediate 
Diocletian’s nile to couimemorate part of Period the identification of the dead king 
the com tribute being paid t^o the Alexan- with Osiris was extended to (commoners, 
drians. The Cluistlaus at this period every dead Egyptian becoming known as 
Avere agaiu iiersecuted witli savage cruelty Osiris .'^o-and-so. This led to a gi’cut 
and they fled to the deserts in large spicad of the Osiris cult, Abydos becoming 
lumibers, building and hiding in obscure its centre. Mont, the god of thc^ priiuics 
monasteries. In 378 Theodosius the of Ai’inant, became important when they 
Oi'cat proclaimed C’hristianity to be the reunited E. as the 11th dynasty: and 
i*eligiou of his empire. E. at once turned when they were replaced by the Theban 
her attention to converting the temples of 12th dynasty Amen (ii.v.), an obscure 
the aiict gods of her country into chiu’ches. god of Thebes, bcwinie important: bnt the 
The temple of Sorapis at this time w*as the real ascendancy of Anuui began with the 
scene of a bloody conflict between the victory of the Theban 18th dynasty over 
Ohristian mob and the remnants of the the Hyksos, Ra being eliminated by his 
pagans; finally it was converted into a association vvith Amen as Amen-Ra. In 
church for the use of the Christians. This the Now Kingdom various foreign deities 
was the real death-blow to Paganism; the wei’c introduced, among whom wen* 
Christians showed as little mercy ns the ; Reshej), Astai’te, and Anat. During the 
pagans in asserting tlie supremacy of I Lute T’eriod Osiris became supreme god. 
their belief. During the reign of .1 us-1 cv^en taking the place of Amen-Ra fis rult‘r 
tiniaii, while the army w*as occupied in of tliis Avorid, and, his wife Isis becoming 
<][uelliiig an invasion of the Blemmyes, chief goddess, the cult of their son Horns 
ijhosrrjes, the Poreiaii, invaded E. and ! the (’hild (llarpocrates) became vt‘ry 
-c^asily conquered her, holding her for 10 j popular. When the Creeks (ame to K. 
years. Hcraclius defeated the Persian j t hey Si»v\' analogies between their gods and 
imd won back the country for a little | tliose of E. At Memphis they adopted 
while, but one stronger than he was j the cult of tlie oslrifled Apis us .^eranis 
rapidly gathering forces on her borders to (q.v.), and .Serapis Avas chosen by 
l^ake and possess her Anally. E., I Ptolemy I to be the god common to the 
weakened by her long internal struggles ! (ii-eeks and Egyptians, a line temple (the 
jmd utterly impoverished by the yeara i Serupeurn) being built for him at 
of misrule, now fell an easy prey Alexandria. The worship of .Serapis and 
to Amr-Ibii-al-Asi, the gen. of the Isis especially spread eventually to Rome 
Khalifa Omar, and the once great E. I and Oreece. 

b^ame a prov. of the newly-founded j In E. various dogmas were evolved to 
Arab empire. See below, MuHlini ( Vm-i explain the creation of the world (see 
<qit£8t. Nux). At Heliopolis it wais taught tliat 

Religion. —There was no one organised 1 Atnm emerged on li mound from Avatory 
religion in anct E. Ma^c Avas a power : chaos and created Shu, the air, and 
Avhich gods possessed and by discovery of Tofiiot, cloud, and they created Nut, the 
which man could control the gods. It sky, anri Geb, the earth. At Memphis a 
was pai’tictilarly necessary after death. compU(!ated reconciliation of tide Helio- 
No one god was eternal or almighty and politan theory, w’ith Ptah being creator, 
the cosmogonies developed at different Avas evolved. 

times and places AA'ere not valid all the No detailed account of the creation of 
time. Some gods as Min, Horus, Hathor, man is known, but Khnum, originally a 
and Anubis (qq.v.) oocun’od in the pre- ram god, avur said to fashion man on a 
historic period when each locality had a potter’s wheel. Men could become gods 
separate deity manifested in some animal after death. An example is Imhotep, t he 
Of object. Identification of the king with vizier of Zosor, builder of the Ste)» 
the falcon god Horus led to anthropo* Pyramid, who was deified in the Halte 
morphisation; though usually given a period and later Identified with Asklepios. 
human body gods seldom have a human The earth was generally thought of as a 
iiead, unless, like Min and Ptah (q.v,). they flat tlisk floating on Nun, the primeval 
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watei*, and bounded by mts which Idfe in Anciant Egypt, —Hierogrlyphs^ 
supported the 8ky» The \>'orld under the a form of pictorial writli^, came into use 
earth wa« called JJuat. The sun appeared In the 1st dynasty, ana were used for 
ill the morning between 2 mts and monuments until the 3rd cent. aij. When 
travelled across the sky In a boat. The written cursively (so that the hieroglyphs 
sun is represented In various forms, often are hard to recognise) the script is known 
as a red disk, sometimes between the as hieratic. Another form of cursive, 
forelegs of a scarab beetle, pushing it called demotic, arose for use in business^ 
before it, like the ball of dung in which the etc., in the 7th cent, bc, when hieratic 
Mtmmb hides its eggs, the seed of new life was confined to religious texts. In the 
as was the sun-rise. Keac^hing the W. Ptolemaic period Greek became the 
the sun god entered another boat and official language. Coptic is the popular 
returned to the E. beneath the earth, hvr^age of E. ^\'ritten in Gk characters 
Another idea was that the suii was a child with a few others borrowed from demotic, 
which entered the mouth of tlie sky god- used from the 3rd cent, ad on. For the 
dess and passed through her body to be deciphering of hieroglyiihs see Cham- 
born in the morning, or a calf if she was polwon and Roseti'.-i Stone. Writing 
thought of as the heavenly cow. These materials consisted of papyrus, brush, aim 
Ideas could be combined, and the sun god pigments mixed with water. Papyrus 
ill human form may be soon in his boat was made from strips of pith from the 
8M ding over the bolR of the heavenly cow. stems of the marsh juant papyrus, beaten 
'Phe heavenly cow. Hat-hor, the ‘house* or together and dried. Muon literature has 
spouse * of Horus, * the falcon sky god, was survived, including documents of all kinds, 
mi early goddess, with whom Nut, the sky Some important religious texts have 
goddess, was later assimilated. Two already been mentioned. Tales, both 
funerary works, which provide the texts realistic and Imaginative, exist, and some 
on the tomb walls and sarcophagi of the love iwiems. Among chronological works, 
kings from the New Kingdom and besides the Palermo Stone and the Abydos 
shortened versions in ordinary iieople’s king list, already mentioned, is the Turin 
graves, arc the Book of Gates and Book Papyrus dating from Kamesos II, giving 
of Him-who-is-ln-the-l^nderworld. The names of 300 kings arranged in dynasties 
first describes tlio divs. of the underworld similar to those of Manetho (q.v.). Sev. 
and the gates, each guarded by a being medical papyri show that there' were 
with a knife, through which the sun at speeiaUsts with some knowiodge of human 
night hod to travel; the second describes anatomy, while treatment was often 
the 12 regions corresponding to the 12 hrs magical. 

of the night through which the sun The king woi'e special costumes, inchid- 
travellod, and the gods and demons Ing the wlilte crowm of Upper and the red 
inhabiting them. cro%vn of Lower E., often united, with the 

Snme deities were the personifications of cobra on his brow. Queens regnant werif 
ideas, e.g. Maat ((nv.) Truth. Hapi exceptional, see IIathhepsitt and Cleo- 
repreeimted the Nile flood. Two irn- tatra. Inheritance through the female line 
portant gods who never bwame supreme was recognised, tvnd marriage wdth the 
uriivei*sal gods but were worshiiiped every- heiress priiiecHS brought a right to the 
where were Thoth and Anubis (qipv.). throne. Brother-sister marriage in the 
‘Phere wcie also smaller deities, jiopular royal family tK'Ciirred, bweming general 
with all elasws, which had no sanctuaries in Ptolemaic times; it probably occurred 
of their owti, but were worshli»ped at also among the common people, l^oly- 
liome. The 2 most important were Bes gamy was i-ecognised, but the position of 
(<l.v.) and Thoueris, repit^scnted as a the w'oman. particularly of the senior wife, 
pregnant hippopotamus and believed to the mistrtjss of the home, w^as 
ensure iirotec’.tion in ehildhlrth. (children were prized; they hod many toys. 

Only once in Egyptian hist, was an such ns ninepins, dolls, balls, and animals 
attempt made t/O introduce true mono- with movable limbs. The man who 
tlieism—by Akhnaton (q.v.). Oilleially could rend and write was respwdcd, and 
the king was theoi'etically divin<*, the only there were cndleges for aspirants to the 
mortal entitled to direct contact witli the priesthood, which was partly' hereditary, 
gods. He was the mediator between gods The ombalmei*s of the dead formed a 
and men. It W'as not until the .Second distinct class. 

Intermediate I*eriod, with the Hj>read of Slavery increased greatly'after the wars 
the cult of Osiris, that equality for all in of the New’ Kingdom, when a class of 
religion was achieved, and figures of gods professional soldiers also arose. Sudanese 
begin tn appear on the monuments of mercenaries were always used, and Greeks 
common people. in the later period. 

Amulets thought to i>ossess magical The wealth of the country came from 
proiiertles wore popular. They include cultivation of rich alluvial flats regularly 
the scarab (usually seal ns well as amulet), inundated by the Nile. Corn, vegetables, 
sy'inbol of the creator god Khepera; the date-pjilms, and vines particularly were 
««/.*!), symbol of life; the shen (circle with otowii. Bi'oad and l>eer wore the mala 
tangent, meaning ‘protection’), which items of food and drink. Trtide was 
heoarnc the cartouche of the kings; and , (tarried on by' barter; coinage only came 
many others. Magic shnhti statuettes! into I'egular use under the Ptolemies, 
w'ero buried W'ith the dead; they' were j Royal expeditions wei'c made to Puut, 
supposed to come to life and perform all Syria, Sinai, and elsewhere to obtain 
hard work in the other world for the timber, metals, etc., but much external 
person buried yvith them. 1 trade was always in the hands of 
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foreifiTuers. Gold, turquoise, lapis lazuli, 
amethyst, and oonielian were the chief 
materials of the jew^eller, who excelled in 
his art by the 1st dynasty and reached his 
zenith c. 2000 bc. Beautiful furniture, 
inlaid with ivory, ebony, etc., was pro¬ 
duced at the same time for the rich. 
Jewellery w’as worn by both sexes; often, 
in the case of men, with fans as insignia of 
rank. Metal mirrors, razors, and ala¬ 
baster containers for pifjnients and 
uniruents were important toiled articles. 
From earliest times the Ef^yptian was a 
skilled i)Otter, but as luxury vessels j)Ot8 
were <iaiiy i*eiilaced by vess<ds of stone, 
and then of copper and bronze. Opaque 


to take E. They defeated the Roms, at 
Heliopolis, ad 640. It is probable that 
Cyrus, the governor of E., may, for 
reasons of his own, have assisted in 
betraying the country to the Muslims. 
It is certain the Copts helped the enemy, 
and E. was conquered with very litth? 
dltticulty. The pagan pop. embraced the 
faith of Islam, but the Coopts remained 
(diristiaiis. The Arabic language rapidly 
sprea<l and gividnally superseded Egyptian. 
Now began a hist, of bloodshed, (jruelty, 
tyranny, ami treaclicry that it would bc 
ditflcult to exceed. For about the first 
100 years the (’hristians were tolerated, 
and then a series of terrible persecutions 
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coloured glass was iiitnainced in t he New 
Kingdom, but Iransparvut glass not until 
Rom. times. Brightly coloniH'd glazed 
composition (faience), usually blue or 
green, was used at all periods ftn- small 
objects, beads, etc. Linen was woven 
from neolithic times, and soon reached a 
wonderful degree of fineness. 

The clothes worn by the Egy^ptians i 
Avere very simple f()r a long period; a loin J 
cloth and a belt ftn* the men and a short, 
tight petticoat for the women, made of 
linen, wool being unclean. The l•hildlcn j 
went naked, both rich and poor. Later 
the men wore a skiit reaching to the 
knees, with a curious trianmilnr front, 
which stood out as though starched. 
The women’s skirts became longer and 
were held up by braces over the shoulders, 
leaving the upper part of the body bare. 
The people of the 18th dynasty wore more 
elaborate clothes; cloaks and tunics 
became fashionable with fringes and 
embroideries. ,Sandals were made for the 
feet and elaborate wigs for the head. 
The men ail shaved their heads, the young 
boys reLiining a long jjlaited lock on the 
aide of the head until they (;ame to man¬ 
hood. The women plaited their own hair 
in fashions which varied with the period. 

Muslim Cinuimst.— In ad 639 Omar J, 
the 2nd caliph, sent an aiuiy of 4060 men 


i conim(*iic(*d. A series of ineffeetn.'il 
I revolts oc<*urred. which were crushed 
I with great (Tuelty. In 832 the Oopts 
raised a more serioiis revolt, and Motasin, 
the feudal lord, failed to suppress them, 
j The calipli Mmnnn came to K. to assist 
and the (’oi)1 s were defeated. All the men 
I who were caught \ve?*e inassattrefl horribly 
and the women and ehildren sohl as slaves. 
Tliis finally subdued l!»e (\)ptie nation, 
in AD 868 E. was given in fief to a Turkish 
general called Bayikbeg, the son of a slave, 
who laid riH(‘n in tlu* caliph’s service: 
from this time onwards varbnis Arabs. 
I Turks, and .Syrians succeeded in obtaining 
j the throne of E.; many of them were 
I murdered, and tJio stMiggles of diffei'cnt 
j i)ei‘HoiiK to obtain power, together with 
I heavy taxation, reduced the country to an 
i utterly wrtd^ilied condition. In 1164 the 
I Franks invaded K. and joined a usurper 
called Shawar; they were defeated by 
Shii*guh and ins nephew, the htmous 
Saladin (q.v.). Saladin took the title of 
I sultan, and during his rule E. recovered a 
I little. His sou Gtlmiaii su(;eoedod him, 
and another period of disputes find 
I disasters eouvulsed the country. The 
Mamelnke <lynasty began after the death 
of the sultan Nagm-al-din, who had pur¬ 
chased vast mimtaors of slaves and turned 
them into soldiers; these were ealled the 
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Bari Mamelukes. lu 1515 war began 
with Selim I, the Ottoman sultan, wlio 
defeated the Mamelukes and incorporated 
E. with the Ottoman empire; the ooimtry 
then became a Turkish prov. 

Modem History. —From this time until 
the Fr. expedition in 1798 the gov. suf¬ 
fered constant changes; sev. rulers were 
murdei’cd, with continual bloodshed, 
cruelty, and internal revolts. The Fr. 
expedition was presumably to suppress 
the Mamelukes and restore the authority 
of the Sublime Porte, but it was the be¬ 
ginning of that dream of Oriental con- 
<iuest that always possessed Napoleon. 
Napoleon landed and, after taking 
Alexandria, defeated the army of Murad 
Bey and Ibrahim Bey at the battle of the 
Pyramids. He then estab. a municipal 
council at Oairo, and the Fr. exercised dic¬ 
tatorial power. The Fr. fleet was de¬ 
stroyed by Nels<m and the Eng. in the 
great battle of the Nile in 1798. Napo¬ 
leon wer)t t)lT on an expedition to Syria, 
leaving Fi'. governors at ('airo, Alexan¬ 
dria, and rpi>er K. The Sublime Porte 
sent a double expedition to recover E. by 
force. The Fr. general, lvl6ber. deftuited 
the Turks, au<l a certain amount t>f order 
was restor(‘d. Kleb(‘r was assassinated, 
and (len. (Baron) do Menou HU(‘ceeded in 
command. His declarHti(»n of a Fr. pro- 
tectoi’ate over E. ciiiivulsod the (•<mntry 
again. In 1801 the Eng., commanded by 
Sir iUilph Abereromby, landed at Alxmkir j 
and invested Alexandria. Oen, de Menou 
atta<?ked them, but ho was defeated. Sir I 
Ralph Ahereiomby d. from his w<>undH j 
received in the hattU^. The combined ! 
JJrit. and Turkish armies under (Jen. .1. ; 
Hely Hutchinson and Yusuf Ptisha j 
marched to (’airo, and tlie Fr. gtmeral, 
Belliard, finding hims<*lf overwhelmed, i 
agreed to evacuate (’airo and leave E. I 
with Ids tr<M»pH. (ten. de Menou at ( 
Alexandria was c,omt>elled to a(!cept the j 
same (iouditions, and both left for Frunee, | 
thus t<amiiiatlng the Fr. o<-e\iputiou of K. j 
Troubles aros(' almost at onee. The j 
Turks treaelierously tried to externduate j 
the Mamelukes, (len. Hely HuBddnsoii j 
took measures at onee against the Turks, 
who submitted aiwl gave ui» their prisoners. 
Mohammed Khosrev was the 1st Turkish 

f overnor aftt^r the Fr. wcupatioii. The 
'urks and Mamelukes eoutimied to fight, 
and the Albanian soldiers lebelled against 
the Turks snecessfully, and Mahommed j 
Khosrev tied. Tahir l^asha, the leader of | 
the Albanians, seized the gov., but wtis ; 
aiisassiiuited days afterwards. Meliemet i 
Ali, an Albanian commander, allied him¬ 
self tx) the Mamelukes: this was the ■ 
beginning of fiirther terrible struggles; one | 
faction of the Albanians plaexm Ahmed | 
J^asha Khorshid in the s<mt of gov. His i 
rule wa s abominable and t he ha If-starved j 
and rrdned people of (’airo waited in 
misery for a deliverer. Tlneo thousand 
Kurdish troops were sent from Syria to 
Cairo to strengthen Khorshid, but they 
behaved with such brutal ferocity that 
Mehemet Ali returned, and was hailed by 
the people as their loader and saviour. A 
furious and bloody struggle took place 
between the fon^es of the 2 pashas. 


Khorshid was recalled to Turkey, and 
Mehemet Ali made himself governor of E. 
The beys (Mamelukes) disputed his 
authority; Mehemet All arranged and 
earried out successfully a treacherous and 
hoiTible massax^re of the Mamelukes. In 
1807 a Brit. ff>rce arrived under the com¬ 
mand of (Jen. Mackenzie Fraser. The 
troops entered Rf>sotta without opposi¬ 
tion, but wei*e trapped in the narrow 
streets; eveiT roof and window rained fire 
on them from the liidden garrison, 18,5 
Eng. wore killed and 281 were wounded. 
A series of disasters followed. Mehemet 
Ali maiched to (^airo, having allied him¬ 
self to his enemies, the beys, for the pui- 
pose of driving out the Eng. The Eng. 
were defeated and obliged to retire. 
Mehemet Ali then proceeded to raassaore 
the remaining beys, and finally remained 
the sole undisputed possessor of E. Ho 
recognised tlH‘ suzerainty of the sultan, 
and comr>lied with the command of the 
Porte to send an army against the 
Wahabis ((|.v.). He returned to Cairo on 
the day of tlu' battle of Mhdeiioo. 
Mehemet Ali now tiiruod his attention tx» 
Egyptian domestic affairs; he created for 
himself a monopoly of the industries of the. 
country, and by nationalising the land 
became the proprietor of all the cultivated 
soil of E. He started and encouraged the 
cotton-growing indastry in the delto, 
which was perhaps the best thing he ever 
did. Ho ordered the new canal between 
the Nile and Alexandria to be dug, which 
was df)ue with fcjrced labour and under 
such wret(died conditions that 20,000 
fellahin d. before it was completed. The 
country was still heavily taxed: all the 
necessities of life were 4 times the pri (‘0 
they formerly had been; the land becanu^! 
uttx?rly impoverished; and the finances 
w'ere in hopeless chaos. In 1838 a coin- 
mereial treaty with Turkey w'as arranged 
which destroyed the monopolies, and 
matted's grew a shade hotter. Mehemet 
Ali reoi-ganised his army, and the fel- 
lahin and )negroes replaced Turks and Al¬ 
banians. Thc^ sultiin appointed him 
governor of ('rete. and in 1824 a fleet of 00 
Egyptian vessels sailed to Suda Bay to 
assist tlie sultan against the (Ik Insurgents. 
The Kuroi>ean povvere intervened ami 
Mehemet Ali withdrew to E. In 1833 
the sultjin ajM>oiiited Mehemet pasha of 
Syria and the dist. of Adana, so that 
Mehemet now heeame the sole ruler of a 
large empire, while he was only respon¬ 
sible for a small tribute to the sultan. In 
1841 the powers again inteiweuod: Melie- 
inet w'as hex'omiug too strong and tiM» 
aggressive: he was compelled to submit to 
certain restrictions. He d. in 1849 at tl>e 
age of 80. This I'emarkable man had 
a(dileved a great deal during his long and 
stormy career. His liist. bears the 
records of many treacherous deeds and 
violent sexmes of bloodshed, but lie %vas, 
ill spite of all, a wonderful, strong, and 
interesting character. Among the really 
good things he accomplished for E. were 
the fostering of the cotton industry in the 
delta and the conquest of the Sudan. 

His son Ibrahim being dead, Abbas I, 
Mehemet’s grandson, ruled. During his 
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i*eira tho railway from Alexandria to 
f’airo was oomment^ed at the suggestion 
of the Brit. Gov. Abbas was murdered by 
hlK own slaves after only 6 yeara’ rule. 
He was succeeded by Said, the 4th son of 
Mehemet. During his rule Ferdinand de 
Lessens obtained the concession (1856) for 
the coiifltniotion of the Suez ('anal (q.v.). 
The Eng. secured the right to start the 
Telegraph Company and estab. tho Bank 
of E. The national debt was commenced 
vinder Said; he d. in 1868. Ismail, who 
succeeded him, did a> great deal to 
reorganise the gov., but his extravagance 
landed him in bankrmitcy: he sold his 
shares in the Suez ('anal to the Brit. Gow, 
thereby paving the way for the inter¬ 
national control of (he kliedive’s affairs. 
He was compelled to submit to a consti¬ 
tutional ministry, of which he soon found 
means of getting rid. Ismail was imme¬ 
diately deposed by the sultan, and his 
son. Tewfik, succeeded him as khedive. 
In 1879 the Eng. and Fr. re-esLib. the 
constitution; Maj. Sir Evelyn Baring 
(aftervyards Lord (’i-omer) and M. de 
Hlicrnieres repi*eHented the 2 countries. 
A movement now began among the Arab 
trooy>s to remove the foreigiiers; it was 
led by a fellah ottleei*. culling himself 
Ahmed Arabl. This man was prrunoted 
and made under-secitdary for war, and 
then member of the cabinet. Arabi 
possessed a gift of rough eloquence, which 
appealed to the pc^ople; it is probable that 
he was sincere at heart but an unconscious 
tool in stronger and more imscrupulous 
hands. At the instigation of an Arabiac 
fturtion, a massacre took i)lace in Alexan¬ 
dria, 1882, and, fearing a serious revolt, 
the Brit, and Fr. fleets arrived. The 
forts were bombarded, but the nationalist 
movement prepared tc> I’csist with great 
determination. The Brit. Gov. decided 
to employ military force. The Fr. 
declined to share tho responsibility and 
England acted alone. Troops were landed 
under the command of Sir Garnet 
W'olseley, and the revolt was crushed at 
the battle of Tel-el-Kehir. The khedive 
returned to Cairo, and a fresh ministry 
u'us formed. Arabi was sentenced tf> 
death, but his life was spared and he was 
banished. The task f»f restoring the 
country to order fell to Lord Dufferin. the 
high commissioner, and the practical 
f'atrying out of this gfmeral scheme was 
umiertfikeii by ,Sir Evelyn Baring (Lord 
('romer), who was aT>pointed consul- 
general in 1884. The Sudan now claimed 
the immediate attention of the country. 
A religious rebellion liad broken out led by 
a fanatic calling himself a Mahdl of Islam. 
C'ol. Wm Hicks Pasha had 1)e<*n sent with 
16,000 men to suppress the revolt, but was 
utterly defeated at the battle of Oheid in 
1883. The khedive wished to make 
another attempt to regain his lost prov., 
but Sir Evelyn Baring insisted that, there 
being neither men nor money, the Sudan 
must wait. Tho Mahdi was now master 
of the chief part of the Sudan, though 
Khartoum and some otht'r places (q.v.) 
still held out. Gen. Valentine Baker, 
with an army of 2500 mixed trooi>8, was 
sent by the khedive to relieve Sinkat and 


Tokar; they were defeated with great loss, 
and Suakiii was in grave danger. A Brit, 
force of 4400 was sent and concentrated 
at Suakin. Sinkat foil, and Tokar sur¬ 
rendered to the Mahdi. Oeu. Gordon and 
Col. J. D. Stewart, who had been sent by 
the Brit. Gov. to Khartoum to discover 
the best method of evacuation, were now 
entirely cut off from help and besieged in 
Khartoum, and the problem was how to 
extricate them. There was a long delay, 
due to varions causes. Gen. Gordon was 
only provisioned for 5 months; the siege 
began on 18 Mar. 1884, and held out till 
Jan. 1885. Sir ('harles Wilson, urrh'ing 
on 28 Jan., found Kliartnum in the hands 
of the enemy and Gen. Gordon lumdered 
2 days before. Lord Wolseley’s JNMle 
expedition, though failing in its ultimate 
pui‘iK>se, experienced some severe fighting, 
and won the battles of Abu Klea 
and Metemmeh, etc. The Brit, troops 
were withdrawn in June, and the 
Mahdi d. before the reargmird had left 
Dongola. 

During this time Sir Evel>Ti Baring was 
fighting the internal difficulties of E., the 
<luestion of finance being the hardest to 
overcome. The Convention of London 
(1885) enabled E. to raise a loan of 
£9,000,000. In 1892 the Khedive Tewflk 
d., and his son Abbas Hilmi succeeded. 
During this time the Khalifa Abudullah- 
el-Taaisha succeeded the Mahdi and iiiled 
the Sudan. His intention was to conquer 
K., and though delayed at llret by trouble 
with Ethiopia and various niassacres of 
Egyptians, he arranged his campaign and 
phwed Wad-en-Nofumi, the Dervish Amir 
(who had defeated Hu^ks Pasha), in com¬ 
mand of the army that was to conquer E. 
Another large portion of the anny \mder 
Osman Digna, once a slave-dealer of 
.Snakin, and now one of the greatest 
generals under the khalifa, was engaged 
in fighting the Ethiopians. Osman Digna 
WHS defeated with great slaughter and 
fled to Kassala. In 1886 0)1. Kitchener 
seized Osman Dlgna’s stronghold, but 
Osinau himself escaped. Kitchener be¬ 
came governor of Suakin in the same vear 
and sirdar of the Egyptian Army in 1890. 
It was not until 1898 that the power of the 
khalifa was broken. The battle of 
Omdurrnan marked the destniction of tho 
khalifa’s rule. Kitchener marched tc 
Omdurmnn, driving the enemy back as 
he went. Among the many deeds of 
gallantry that occniTed must bo men¬ 
tioned the famous charge of the 21st 
Lancers, They were surprised by 2000 
Dervishes but cut their way through with 
heavy loss. During the battle over 
10,000 Dervishes were killed and as many 
wounded; 5000 were taken prisoner. 
The black flog of the khalifa w'as captured 
and sent to (^iieen Victoria. The result 
of this victory was the extinction of Mab- 
dilsm and the recovery of the Sudan for 
E. The khalifa fied. t)n the sirdar’s 
return he encountered the Fr. expedition 
at Fashodn, under Capt. Marohand. 
Matters were diplomatically arranged, 
though the crisis became very acute. 
Capt. Marchand returned to France. The 
khalifa was killed in an encounter in 1899, 
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and his son sxirreudered. Osinan Digrua 
was captured at Yebel WaMba In 1900. 

Meanwhile the country of E. continued 
to increase in pro8i>eiity. In 1907 Sir 
Evelyn Baring (now Lord Cromer) re- 
sifined, having completed liis great work 
of creating from the ruins of hopeless mis¬ 
rule and iiipionint tyranny a country that 
was steadily progressing and prospering. 
Sir Eldon Gorst succeeded him. The 
Anglo-Fr. Rgi’oement of 1904 put an end 
to the foreign complications attendant 
on the somewhat anomalous position of 
Great Britain; it recognised the prottKjtion 
and occupation. 

The resignation of Sir Eldon Gorst in 
1911 was followed by the appointment of 
Lord Kitcliener as Brit, agent and consul- 
general. Kitchener's administration was 
marked by gi*eat personal prestige, and the 
policy of his preaecessor was to a cei'tain 
extent reversed. The cry of ‘Egypt for 
the Egyptians’ was not <]nitc so insistent, 
and any measure of independence which 
Egyptian ministers had previously en¬ 
joyed was (piietly but flrmly withdrawn. 
The Brit, ottlcials were again ensconcing 
themselves in administrativf* posts, and 
strange as it may seem, tliese actions 
seemed to pass without demur f»n t he part 
of the Eg>'^ptian8. 

The First World War iiitorruptod 
Kitchener’s activities in E. and on 6 Aug. 
1914 1 h‘ l)e(?ame secretary of state for w’lu*. 
Great Britain declared war on Tui'key on 
5 Nov. This w’as followed on 18 Dec. by 
Great Britain declaring E. to be a Brit. 
prote<!torate; the khedive was deposed 
and his uncle, Hussein Kamil, was pro¬ 
claimed sultan of E. Sir Henry Mac- 
Mahon, w’^ho had rendered political service 
in India, but was witliout experience of 
E., was made high commissioner. In 
1916 Sir Henry Mac'Mahon was succ^eeded 
in the high comTniHsi<»Tier8hii) by Sir R. 
Wingate, goverinu’ of tiie Sudan and 
sirdar. On 9 Oct. 1917 the sultan 
Hussein Kamil (or Kamel, q.v.) d., and 
was succeeded by Ids brother Ahmed 
Fuad. During the following year an 
01111161100 between Turkey and the Allies 
W’OH proclaimed, to be foJlow^ed on 
11 Nov. by tlio armistice between the 
Allies and Germany. (For the (lampaign 
in Egypt, sec KtJvrr, First Woujj) War 
Campaign in.) 

Following the First World War there 
was a natural resurgence of nationalism 
led by Saad Zaglul I’ashu, an able man of 
humble origin and a former minister of 
education and minister of justice, W'ho led 
a deputation to the high commissioner 
asking permission to soiid an Egyptian 
delegation to London to discuss E^ptia.n 
afCairs. The request received tlie backing 
of Sir R, Wingate, but w as rtifused in some¬ 
what em’t terms by the Foreign Office. A 
carefully ivorded reply by Zaglul, in which 
the request was i*enewed, was also rejected 
against the advice of the high commissionei*. 
Tliis refusal determined Zaglul, and early 
in 1919 he annoimced the Nationalist pro¬ 
gramme at a public meeting. This pro- 
namme demanded no less than complete 
independence for E. The Brit. Gov. liad 
acted against the advice of its ow’u high 


commissioner, Sir R. Wtoate, w’ho on 
account of the advice he had tendered w^as 
recaUed. The next stroke was the 
banishment of Zaglul with 3 other 
prominent Nationalists to Malta, and this 
was the occasion of rioting and strikes. 
The Brit, troops were called out, but the 
riots spi’ead, and on 18 Mar. at Deirut a 
train was attacked, and 2 Brit, officers, 
an official, and ;> soldiei's were murdered. 
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For these murders about 30 people paid 
the oxticme pemilty on 9 April. Gen. 
Allenby (<|.v.), who had been appointed 
spc<*.ial high (iommissioiier, succeeded in 
restoring ordta*, and Zagiul and liis fellow - 
exil«3 weic allowed to icturn to K. 

Acting on the recommendation of Gen. 
Allenby, the Brit. Gov. proclaimed the 
end of the Brit, protectorate, and E. was 
recognised as an independent sovendgn 
state (28 Feb. 1922). This proclamation 
was subsequently ratified by the Brit. 
Parliament, Avhich icservod the 4 following 
points for a biter settlement: (1) security 
of communications betw^eon various parts 
of the Kmpiiv: (2) defence of E. against 
foreign attack; (3) protection of European 
intei-ests; (4) the Sudan. The iSultan 
Aluned Fuad became King Fuad X (q.v.). 
On 19 April 1923 the constitution of the 
kingdom of E. as an hei*editaiT con¬ 
stitutional inonaniiy was proclaimed. 
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On 19 Nov. 1924 Gon. Sir Loo Stack, severed diplouiatio i^elations with the 
Governor-General of the Sudan, was Axis (q.v.), but she was not ohligred under 
assassinated by Egyptian Nationalists at the treaty to make active war upon 
Caii*o. The Brit. Gov. insisted on the Britain’s enemies; nor, indeed, was the 
\\ithdrawal of detacbmcMits of Egyptian Egyptian Army in a condition to measure 
troops from the Sudan. In Oct. 1925 its strength against the Italians, much less 
Lord Lloyd was appointed high com- the Germans. Moicover, it was an open 
missioner by the Baldwin gov. and held secriit that some of the Egy'ptian Army 
c»fflce till his recall by the Labour gov. in leaders with good connetdions in the 
1929. palace favoured the Axis, whose political 

In Aug. 1936 an Anglo-Egyptian treaty principles appealed to them more than 
of alliance was signed, ijrovlding for the those of the V\'. denirKa*acies. Indeed, it 
estab. of a Brit, garrison for a period of , was from the palace that came the chief 
20 years, and Britain’s special interest in opposition to cordial (M>-operation Avith 
the Suez Canal zone was recognised, the Allies throughout the war. The 
When the Second World AVar broke out crisis came in 1942 when the Brit. Eighth 
E. loyally fulfilled this obligation, as was Army had just been driven back for the 
shown by the disembarkation at Alex- second time atiross the borders of Tripoli- 
aiidria of the Australian and New tania, the Japanese seemed to be all- 
Zealand expeditionary force in the early concluding in the Far E.. and Russia at 
part of 1940. The capitulations were I bay at Stalingrad. It Avas then that the 
abolished by the Convention of Montreux j Brit, ambas. (Sir Miles Lampson, after- 
of S May 1937, the r.K. iccognising wards Lord Killearn) demanded an 
that the responsibility for the lives and audience of Iving Farouk and supported 
property of foreigners in E. devolved upon j Ids demands by surrounding the Abdin 
the Egyptian Gov. 1’he treaty was j Palate with Brit, troops. It was on the 
ratified by the Ejo^ptian Chamber by an ambassador’s insistence that the king sum- 
overwhelming majority (202 votes'to IDjmoned to the preiniorship Nanas Pasha, 
and by the Henate (109 votes to 7). : leader of the largest political party, the 

Dm*ing the war Germany and Italy traditional upholders of national inde- 
made every effort to persuade E. to betray pendence. The demand might therefore 
Britain, but E. as a whole stood flim by seem to have been inexplicable, but 
her obligations. But an acute crisis arose j Nahas had signed the trt^aty and it was 
in Feb. 1942. Hussein Sirry Pasha, the calculated, and rightly, that of all E.’s 
Premier, and a good friend of Britain, had | politicians he might be most relied upon 
no following in the co\mtry and was [ to uphold its terms. Nahas continued in 
T>owerle88 to suppress a strong clique of power for the ensuing 2 years, in face of 
iutriguers who were stirring iii> anti-Brit. Incmising political and economic ditfi- 
feeling. King Farouk then called in cultios, until a scandal involving publio 
Mustapha el Nahas Pasha, leader of the charges of cf)rruption, sensational even 
Wafd. Nahas’s first step was cate- by Middle E. standards, gave the king an 
goriciiUy to declare his determination to opportunity to dismiss lum and his party, 
cany out the teims of the tit^aty, in the Nahas was replaced by the Boadist party 
negotiation of Avhich he liimself had been leader, Ahmed Maher, who was nimdered 
the country’s leader irt letter and spirit, a few months later after declaring war on 
I’he country now dnnv inspiratiou from the Axis. 

its new-found unity and responded with a In Dec. 194.'» the Egyptian Gov. 
will to its loader’s example. This sonti- demanded a reviHion of the 1936 treaty on 
ment was vitally riot'essary a few months the plea that it had been made in the 
later. Until the end of June 1942 there midst of an international crisis and that 
liad been no definite threat to E. proper, the war had exhausted the treaty’s prin. 
although in 1940 tiic forces of Marshal obje<;tivos. It was also avori*ed that the 
Grazioni had i*eaehcd Sidi Barrani. But presence of foreign troops, even though 
at the beginning of July 1942 Gen. stationed in distant areas, was wounding 
Rommel’s forces were actually marching to national dignity and could only be 
on the Nile delta, and for some days the Interpreted by public opinion as a tan- 
military position was prvearious. In such gible sign of mutmil mistrust. The 
a situation an E. hostile to Britain would Egy])tiaii note said that E. would shrink 
vastly have increased the danger from from no sacrifice in order to place her 
Rommel’s Afrika Korps. E. was the base military i><)tential in a state enabling her 
of the famous Eighth Army (q.v.). (For to repel aggi'ession pending the arrival of 
the Issue of the camiaiigns in E. and the reinfon^ements of her allies and of the 
(Jyrenaica .see under Afhk’a, North, U.N. (q.v.). The Brit. Gov. Avas Avilling 
Second VV’^orld War Campaions in.) to revise the treaty arrangements‘in the 
Rarely CAin any international undertaking light of their mutual experience and with 
have paid such solid dividends as the due regard to the i>roviRions of the ITnited 
Anglo-Egyptian Treaty, Had there been Nations (^barter.’ This exchange of 
no treaty, had not Anglo-Egyptian rcla- notes followed months of groAving agita¬ 
tions been so regularised, E. could not but tion by most sections of politifially-coii- 
have taken advantage of Britain’s pre- scions Egyptian opinion for the with- 
occupations to fnrtlier her own interests, drawal of lirit. troops. On 23 Sept. 1945 
On the other hand, a treaty which de- the cabinet of Nokrnsliy I’asha took the 
manded more of E. than it in fact did extreme stei) of issuing a communiqu6 
might well have defeated its oavii ends, calling for evacuation of Brit, troops 
Criticism of E. for not taking an active and for the incorporation of the Sudan 
military part is misconceived. E. duly ' with Egyi)t. Two months earlier even 
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Nahas Pasha had presented similar In July 1952 there was a revolt afrainst 
demands to the Brit, ambas. on his own the imlnee; a coup d'etat resulted in the 
initiative. On 12 Nov. 194.) King abdication of King Farouk, and for a short 
Farouk, in his speech from the throne on while his infant son, Ahmed Fouad II, 
the opening of Parliament, ret»eated the reigned. Ex-King Farouk left E. without 
demand for ‘an end to all restrictions on any apnai*ent regret on the part of his 
Egyptian independence. ’ In the first erstwhile subjects, and the abandoned and 
fortnight of leb. 194H students—E.’s confiscated propeity of the royal family, 
professional demonstrators—staged anti- valued at £E6,000,000, i)roviaed a wel- 
Hrit. demonstrations in ('airo and come windfall to the exchequer. In the 
Alexandria. There were collisions with following June (195,S) Gen. Mohammed 
tlie police and in tlie result Nokrashy’s Neguib. who had precipitated the 
gov. resigned. As Ids successor the king abdication of Farouk, proclaimed E. a 
chose Ismail Sidky Ihtslia ((pv.), a doyen i-ep. witli himself as president and Prime 
of Egyptian ‘big business' and wealthy ! Minister. In less than a year (April 1954) 
(4der statesman. His return did not 1 he was compelled to resign his otheial 
please the young Nationalists or the i otflcos by the Revolutionary ( Council 
nascent Egyptian Labour movement. I (14 Nov.) and ceased to be president. A 
4’he climax (‘.aine on 21 Feb. with riots in crouncil of ministci's carried on the affairs 
('airo. Brit, service c1uI)h and institutes of state until early in Mar. 1956, w*heu a 
were attacked and looted, lirit. troops gov. was formed wdth tlie IMme Minister 
opened fire on the mob and some 20 Lt.-t'ol. Gamal Abdel Nasser, w'ho has 
Eg>’Ptians were killed. The Brit. Gov., since become president, as virtual head of 
angered at the failure of the Egyptian the State. In Dec. 1955 it w^as announced 
authorities to protect Brit, property and tliat tlie X'^..S.A. and the U.K. would give 
personnel, demanded compensation and E. financial sui>port for the construction 
tin* punishment of tlie guilty. The of the proposed high dam at Asw^du. 
Egyptian Gov. conceded tlu* demands in There were* formal (lualifications regarding 
principle and tiicir new -found tirmness ratifieations by the govs, concerned, 
iiad at least the effect of restoring order in Further sums of money in support of the 
ti\e cup. AUhough tlie tinner front project were expected, and indeed 
siiown by Sidky Faslia kcfil the cap. as8iu*ed, by the World Bank. The 
leasonably quiet, in Alexandria, there was initial sum of money involved wm 
a violent outbreak on 4 Mai. in which, for j estimated at Sl,:i0(),000,000. In July 
tlie ffi'st time, Brit, lives were lost. In 1956 the offer of financial assi8tan(‘e was 
.Ian. 1947 the Egyptian Gov. Inokc off suddenly witlidruwn by both the F.S.A. 
negotiations, and later appealed to tlie and the IMv. as ‘not being feasible in tlie 
.St‘eurity (Vnnual of the V.N. to instruct pi*esent cir'ciimstancos.’ It is still a 
Britidn to witiidraw' troops from E. and matter of conjecture wlmt precisely w'ere 
the Hudan and tiie <‘xisting administrative the ‘eireumstances’ referred to, but it 
regime in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, may be assumed that they wore associated 
The Security (kmncil, however, did not , with E.’s acceiitance of military equlp- 
niake any recommendation. Neverthe- 1 ment and military advice from tlie (horn¬ 
less th<‘ Brit. Gov. evacuated its ti*oops i rnnnist bloc and the president's changing 
from Alexandria and ( airo early in 1947. j rdle from that of a conventional president 
E. was Inv^olved in the Arab-Jewish i to that of a dictator. Nasser’s reaction 
struggle over the partitioning of Balestine, | was violent and decisive. On 26 July, at 
which was recommended in Xov, 1947 by j Alexandria, he announced that the 
a committee appointed by the General : Egyptian Gov. had nationalised the 
Assembly of the U.N. 1'he Ai-ah League Suez C’anal Company, 
ivfnsed to recognise partition and. The seizure of the (’anal was I’egarded as 
following the termination ('f the Brit, illegal in Eni’ope and the T.S.A., but it 
mandate in Palestine. Egyptian troops was soon obvious that no effective joint 
invaded Palestine in tiie S.. while the j action by the protesting states against E. 
Transjordan Arab Legion and ?<yriau and j was possible. The Suez Canal Users’ 
liebanese troops invaded the country in i Association, set u]) after the seizure, 
tlie N. and K. (May 1948). A tnu’c I proved powerless. Only in Britain and 
supervened on 11 Juno, by wiiicii date the i France was there any serious demand for 
Egyptian Army had reached Isdnd, 20 rn. stern action against K. Then in Oct. 
S. of Tel Aviv, and oernpied positions j 1956 hostilities broke out on(*,e again 
running SE. from MajdaJ tlirough Faluja between E. and Israel. Israel, un¬ 
to Beerslieba and linked nn witli the Arab donbtedly provoked bv E.’s increasingly 
licgion at Bethlelicm. \Vlien liostilitics hostile attitude, invaded Eg>’ptian ter.; 
were resumed the Arabs sustained sev. France and Britain called on both 
defeats and accepted a renewal of the belligerents to cease iighting. E. ignored 
(’cnse-fli’e (19 July). Israeli troops then the ultimatimi, and in consequence a 
dtH’lded to take the ofl’tuisive against E. joint Anglo-Fr. force invaded E. from the 
and a large Egyptian force was sm- air and, witliout more than a token 
ronndc'd at Faluja, 20 m. NE. of Gaza, defence by the Egyptian Arrnv, occupied 
E. then bei’ame the sole target of Israeli Port Said. The Egyptian Air Force 
piessure. Israeli troops entered Egyptian suffered crippling (lestruction on the 
ter. in Dec. but were driven back and a ground, and there wos little evidence of 
truce was flnAlly arranged for 7 .Ian. 1949, any oiganised resistance to the allied 
a general annistice lieing signed at force, w'hich could probably easily have 
Bhodes on 24 Feb. (see fviiher mulrr I occupied the whole length of the canal. 
Palestine). 1 The Anglo-Fr. action resulted in E.’s 
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blockish the Suez Canal and mnkhigr it 1931; H. R. Hull, The Anirient History of 
impaas^le: the very thin^r which Britain the Near East, 1932; Phaidon Press, The 
ana France had acted to try to avoid. Art of Ancient Egypt^ 1936; S. R. K. 
World opinion, with which both the G\&nv\\\o The Legacy of Egypt, 
U.S.A. and Russia concurred, was ranged W. S. Smith, Ancient Egypt as repre^enicd 
against this use of force by the TI.K. and in the Museum of Fine Arts, 1946; I. E. S, 
France, and W. influeiuse in the Middle Edwards, The, Pyramids of Egypt, 1947; 
East was destroyed as the result of their H. I. Bell, Egypt, 1948; A. Lucas, Ancient 
action. Meanwliile, Israel had advanced Egyptian Materials and Indmtries, 1948; 
into the Sinai desert with the avowed pur- J. Corny, Ancient Egyptian Religion, 1952: 
pose of destroying Egyptian strong points E. Driotan and J. Vandler, UEgyptc, 3rd 
and other places from wiiicli raids into ed. 1952. 

Israeli ter. were freQucntly taking place. The article ‘Egypt’ in the Ency. Brit. 
In this invasion Israel was technically the contains the latest expert knowiodge with 
aggressor. Again thei*e was a total complete bibliographies, 
collapse of E.‘8 defence force. Modkkn: A. E. (‘roucliley, The Econ- 

The Anglo-Fr. forces had as their main omic /Jerelopmenf of Modem Egypt, 1938; 
objective, so the re8i)e<i-ivc govs, pro- C. Issawi, Egypt: An Economic and 
claimed, the protection of the Suez (’anal. Social Analysis, 1947; 1). Warriner, lAfml 
free navigation of which was tlircatcned ami Poverty in the Middle East, 1948; 
by the invading Isnuii forces. In the M. A. Aids, The Nnlional Income,, Output 
event, Britain, France, and Israel were and Expemiiturc of Egypt, 1959; 

branded as aggrtissoi-s at the r.N. and Great Britain ami Egypt, 1941-1*1)1 
called npon to cea.se their military (Royal Institute of International Affairs), 
activities. A U.N. force wa« organised 1952; The Egyptian Almanack (ann.). 
to stifeguard the canal from further Egypt, First World War Campaign in. 
attacks and to prevent further outbreaks Althongli Turkey was not in a state of wai* 
of violence betw'een Israel and E. in Sinai, with (Ircat Jiritain until 5 Nov. 1914, she 
Serious opposition to the Brit. Oov.’s had been under Her. influence for some 
action by the Labour i)art.v, uneasy years before the First World War broke 

S ublic opinion in the r.K., and veiled out, and an alliance existed betw'een the 2 
ireats of intervention l)y Russia were countries, in (let. 1914 (iormany’s for- 
all factors wdiich contributed to a sudden tunes w^eic at a low ebi); she bad lost the 
halt of military operations in the canal battle of the Marne, Russia had oveiTun 
zone. The blockships sunk by K. in the El. I'russia, tlu^ Austrians had suffei'od 
canal w'ere later removed by engineers iieavily at Iiemi)crg, and reinforcements 
acting under orders from tlie l\N. to Brit, arms were moving freely from 

The apparent succc^ss of Nasser’s policy India and the dominions. Tlio time liad 
in the U.N., tho fait acctnnpii of his seizure theivfore arrived for Turkey to come into 
of the canal, the holding to ransom of the the arena of war and play her allotted 
mercantile marine of all nations w ishing to rOle by striking at Britain tiirough Eg>’pt. 
use the (5anal, and a demand for the pay- The pre-war Brit, garrison w^as requin^'d in 
raent of canal dues in advance and in E’rance, and in .Sept. 19J4 the 42nd (El. 
convertible currency, all tljese factors Lancs) TeiTitoriul IHv. was sent out to 
more than outweighed tiie effect of E.’s replace it. Troops from India, Australia, 
defeat on every field of battle. Nasser’s, and New’ Zealand also arrived, and by the 
and thus El.’s, pre.stige soared within the end of 1911 about 70,000 troops wei*c cou- 
Amb w'orld. El.’s dependence on the El. centrated in El. Elarly in Nov. 1914 a 
bloc became more real, and a general rt‘- Turkish force umier Jemal Pasha ml- 
alignnicnt of IJ..S.A. policy in tlje Middle vanced through the Sinai peninsula 
East became necessary. One of the against the Suez Canal. Joinal’s chief of 
many conscaiuences of the abortive staff was CoJ. Ki't^ss von Kressenstein, a 
E>anco-Brit. venture w^as the conliscation Bavaiian officer of groat ability and 
of property owned by the nationals of energy. Tiiey ndvanc'cd in 3 columns, 
these countiioH in El. Mncli hardship was and anived at tlie catial on 25 Jan. 1915. 
caused; evacuaitiou by the respective govs. Their strength W'as about 12,000-15,000 
was followed by deportations, and tlie men. They raided Knbri, 7 m. N. of 
long chapter of Anglo-Egyptian associa- Suez, on 27 Jan., and Kantara on 28 Jan. 
tion brought to an unhappy close. See On the niglit of 2- 3 E’eb. a general attack 
also Coptic Lanouaok and Literati-hk; wuh made between Sero.peuni and 
Bkmotic' WiuTiNo; El<;yr''roLOOY; Hikr- Tussum, but w’as repulsed by gnn-ftre. All 
ATTC Writi.ng; Nilk; Si pax; Sukz attempts to cross the canal failed. The 
Canal. next operati()nB w’ero tigaiust the Senussi (a 

Bibliography. — Ancient: A. Elrinan, Muslim nonGonf{)rmiHt sect founded in 
Life in Ancient Egypt (trans. Tirard), 1835), who occupied the W. desert, with 
1894; J. H. Breasted, IJistory of Egyot, centi’es at Kufra and Siwa. The sect 
19Vi\ii.G.W\\x\G, A History of Egypt under had many adherents in E. and w as sus- 
/for/wrn 1924; W. M. Elinders Petrie, ceptible to Turkish propaganda. The 

A History of Egypt, 3 vols., 1924-5; Kaiser sent Sayed Ahmetl, their leader, 
E. Bevan, A History of Egypt—The anus and inunitioiis by submarines, 
Ptolemaic Hynasty, 1927; A. Eiinan, The which wore landed on the coast of 
Literature of the Ancient Egyptians (trans. Tripoli. In Nov. 1915 they captured the 
Blackman), 1927; Baedeker, Egypt, 1929; crew of H.M.H. Tara, which had been tor- 
British Museum, Introductory Guide to the jiedoed near Solium, and committed other 
Egyptian Collections, 1930; El. Denison hostile acts against the Brit. This led 
Boss, The Art of Egiwt through the Ages, (Jen. Sir John Maxwell, the Brit, com- 
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mander-iTi-chief in thiH theati*o, to take has many features of a Montpamafise 
olfenBlve action against them. Actions boh^mien. Starting as a Symbolist poet, 
were fought at Hazalin and at Agadir in he soon turned to prose and has written in 
Dec. 1915 and Mar. 1916 respectively, in all ffenres, from novel to newspaper 
which the SonuBsl lost heavily. An reporting; most of his writing is a kmd of 
armoured car detachment under the com- fictionalised journalism. A cynic and 
mand of the duke of Westminster found nihilist, he has always ably mirrored the 
40 survivors of the Tarn in a distant camp prevalent mood of his milieu—the 
and rescued thorn. patriots* gloom at the sight of Russia’s 

When the Gallipoli Peninsula was agony under the rule of Bolshevik 
evacuated the Brit, troops wont to E., barbarians (A Prayer for Pmsia), the 
and the whole of the garrison was re- acceptance of revolution by the National 
organised under Gen. Sir Archibald Mur- BolshevikH (Meditations, 1921), the repuJ- 
ray. The total force amounted to 13 aion to both capitalism and regimented 
divs., 6 of which were sent to other Communism felt by many intellectuals 
theatres of war. A line to the E. of the (JtUio Jurenito, 1922), the complex emo- 
Siioz Canal was occupied, where a much- tions created by industrialisation (The 
advertised Turkish advance was awaited. Second Day, 19.33), the liatred of Ger- 
They ^vere under tlie command of Kress mans (7'?tc H'ar, 1943), the post-war anti- 
von Kressonstcln, and numbered about W. party line (77tc Nform, 1948), the post- 
18.000 men. By the middle of July 1916 Stalin ‘thavr’ (The Thaw, 19.54 -6), etc. 
tliey were in touch with tlie Brit. ouipoHts. Ehrlioh, Paul (18.53-1915), Ger. chemist, 
Gn the night 3-4 Aug. they attacked b. Strehlen, Silesia. His fii-st notable 
Hoinani, but, being lioavily counter- discovery was of ‘ tri-acid stain. ’ At the 
attacked, fell back In disorder, having K<Kdi Institute, Berlin, his standardisation 
Hulfered 9000 oasualtics. 4000 being of antitoxins won for him the appoint- 
pi'isoners. The Brit, followed up this ment in 1906 as head of the Institute for 
success and drove the Turks <nit of K., the Experimental Therai>eutlcs, Frankfurt- 
Sinai Peninsula and eventually out of on-Main. His chief discovery was of 
J *a lestiue. Salvarsan as a i*emedy for various diseases, 

Egypt Exploration Fund, now E. E. including syphilis, made in conjunction 
Society, was founded in 1882 by Miss with the Jap. doctor S. Hata. He shared 
Amelia Edwards (q.v.), who was greatly the Nobel Prize for medicine with 
interested in Egyptian antiquities, and Metehnikoff in 1908. Sec M. Marquardt, 
who was one of its first secretaries. Paul Khrlich (Eng. trails.), 1949. 
indeed, slie gave up her other literary Eibar, Sp. tn in the prov. of Guiphzcoa, 
work to devote her time to writing about famous for its damascened ‘Eibar work.’ 
Egypt, one of her books being Pharaohs, Pop. 14,1.50. 

Feilafis, and Explorers, The object of the Eibenstook, Ger. tn in tiie dist. of Karl- 
sordety is to make surveys, explorations, Marx-Stadt, 27 in. SW. by S. of Karl- 
and excavations at anct sites in Egypt, Marx-.'^tadt (q.v.). It is in the Erzge- 
and to publish the results. Some of the biige (q.v.), near the (V.echoslovak 
fiistin^iished men w'ho have worked for it border, in a tnngsUui and ui'aniuin 
arc Flindei*s l*etrie, F. lil. Griffitli, N. de mining Hi*ea. Tt is known for its em- 
G. Davies, B. 1*. Gi'cnfell, and A. S. broidery. l*op. 9000. 

IJ lint. Eiohendorff, Joseph, Freiherr von (1788- 

Egyptian Bean, name sometimes given 1857), Ger. poet, ft. Lubowidz, one of the 
to the bean-like fruits of Aeiumbo most famous of the Ger. Romantics. 
nurifera, the sacred Botus, now' found His chief romance is dew Zxd^cn c^ines 
only in Asia and Australia. Tiie seeds Taugenichts, 1826, and his chief dramas 
arc eaten in some pai*tH of India, and art^ are KzzeJin row liomano, 1828, and Der 
believed to be the beans whlcfi I^ytliagoras letzfe Held row Marienhury, 1830. He is 
forbade his disciples to consume. best known, however, as a lyric poet. 

Etirenbreitstein, Ger. tn in the iMnd of His language is simple and musical; his 
North Rhino-Westphalia (q.v.), on tlio poems convey a profound sincerity, and 
r. b. of the Rhino (q.v.) opiwsite Koblenz, seem the spontaneous expression of a 
I'nil! 1919, in which year it was demili- serene mind. K. achieves a rare harmony 
tarised in accordance with the treaty of between language and thought. Some of 
Versailles (q.v.), it was called the his poems have been set to music by 

‘Gibraltar of the Rhine.’ Its historic Sohiimanu, Mendelssohn, and Wolf, 

foidress, sltnaU'd on an almost in- Among his best poems are those expres- 

accesslble rock 387 ft Idgh. is believed to sing his longing for nature: Durch Fdd 

daU^ from the time of the Emperor Julian %ind Bachenhallen; In einem kithlen 
(q.v.), and has bt*eii many times re- Orundc, da gdit ein Miihlenrad; Went 
(‘onstructod and added to. In the lltli dott wiU rechte Chinst ertmiacn. See J. 
cent, it was in the possession of a noble Nadler, Eichendorff^s Lyrik, 1908; H. 
called Erembert, from whom its name is Brandenburg, Joseph von Eiohendorff, 
derived, and in the 12th cent, it was in the 1922; W. Khhler, Eiohendorff, 1937. 
possession of the archbishop of Trier. Eiohhorn, Hermann von (1848-1918), 
The tn was taken by the Fr. in 1631, by Ger. soldier, ft. Brtislau. Won the Iron 
the Imperialists in 1637, and again by the Cross in the Franco-Ger. war of 1871. In 
Fr. in 1790. Pop. 3000. the First World War he served through- 

Ehrenburg, Il*ya Grigor'yevioh (1891- ), out on the Russian front. He came into 
Russian writer of Jewish origin. He prominence os one of Hindenburg’s chief 
lived many years abroad, mostly in Paris, lieutenants in the E. Pnisaian campaim, 
both before and after the resolution, and in whicli he took a notable part in Tlio 
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2nd battle of the Masurian Lakes (Feb. 
1915). As commander of the Tenth 
Army he directed the operations against 
the Niemen, and wiis in command of the 
forces which captured the important 
stronghold of Kovno in Aug. 1915, where¬ 
by the Russians were compelled tc> 
abandon Brest-Litovsk and the whole of 
Poland. In 1918 he was made lleld- 
marshal and (ler. ooinmandant in the 
Ukraine. Bombed in the streets of Kiev 
by social revolutionists, he d. of his 
injuries. 

Eiohhorn, Johann Gottfried (1752- 
1827), Uer. scholar, 5. Dbrronzimmern, 
In 1788 he was made pr(»f. at Gottingen, 
where he lectured both tni oriental 
languages and on i)oIitical economy. He 
W’^as one of the first to subject the Gospels j 
to the ordinary methods of literary 
criticism, and is important as one of the 
first rationalist critics of the Bible. 

Eichst&tt, or Eichstadt (formerly Eis- I 
tet), Ger. tn in the Laiul <»f Bavaria ((pv.), j 
in the deep, rocky valley of Ihe Altmiihl 
<q,v.), 51 m. NNW. of Munich. Its 
bisliopric was founded by .St Boniface 
(q.v.) in the Stli cent., from wliicli century 
dates its shrine of .st Walpurga (q.v.). 
sister of St Willibald ((i.v.). The beauti¬ 
ful cathedral is partly 11th cent,; and 
there are sev, fine baroque buildings, and 
a massive Renaissance fortress (now a 
museum). Pop. J 2,000. 

Eider, riv. of Germany in Schleswig- 
Holstein ((|.v.), which forms the boundary 
between Schleswig and Holstein, It 
rises SW. of Kiel, and flows N. and then 
generally W., on a very winding course, 
to the North Sea at Tbnning. It is 
navigable as far as Rendsbuig, and from 
here is (jonnectod with the Baltic by the 
Kiel canal. Length 117 m. 

Eider-Duck, popular name of a species 
of SomMeria of the duck family Anatidae. 
They inhabit N. regions and ai’C to be 
found on the coasts of the Atlantic* and 
Pacific. The commonest s])ocies, S. mol' 
lissiina, is occasionally fcjund in Britain in 
the brcjeding season. The bill and feet arc 
olive green, and the down is much valued 
in commerce for stuffing <]uilts and 
cushions. Other well-known species are 
S, sptctablU, the king E., whi<;h furnishes 
most of the down exported from Green¬ 
land; S. stelleri, known as Stellor's E.; S. 
fischeri, the speetjAcled E. The common 
E. nests on rooky is. ncjar the siiore from 
the Fame Is. to Spitzheigen and is 
protected in Norway and Iceland, 

Eidograph (Gk eidots, form ; ffraphein, to 
write). This is a machine which is often 
used instead of a pantogiaph, and is em¬ 
ployed for copying drawings, ma]>s, and 
plans on the same scale, or for enlarging or 
reducing them in any propoi tion. 

Eilel, volcanic plateau In Germany, in 
the jM> 7 hd of Rhineland-l’alatinate (q.v.), 
stretching from the Belgian frontier to the 
Rhine and Moselle (cpi.v.). The heights 
reach from 1500 to a little more than 
2000 ft, and the surface is generally un¬ 
dulating, with ridges and well-wooded 
vaUeys. The plateau is composed prin- 
oipaliy of Devonian rocks and limestone, 
with numoj’ous fossils. 


Eiffel, Alexandre Gustave (1832-1923). 
Fr. engineer, ft. 15 Deo,, at Dijon. Studied 
at the Ecole Gentrale for 3 years. His 
first work was the construction of the h*on 
bridge over the Garonne at Bordeaiix, 
where he worked his ‘ caissons ’ with eom- 
pressed air. The bridge over the Douro 
at Oporto, the viaduct t)f Garahit, os well 
as other metal bridges, arc also his work; 
and it was he who designed the imn)ense 
locks for the Panama (/anal. His best- 
known work is the K. Tower, on the com¬ 
pletion of which in 1889 lie was niadc an 
I officer of the Legion of Honour. In 1907 
j he pnb. Rerherchva experimeniahfi mir la 
I resistnnre dc I'afr, e.rrraives d la. Tour 
! Eiffel. Latta' lies made experiments in 
aeronautics, on wliich he pub. 2 hooks 
and also a report in 1919, and, in 1920, 
L'IRHicc aA^rienne. 

Eiffel Tower, iron structure wJiicli 
stands in tlie ('hamp de Miirs, J’aris, on 
the S. hank of th<5 .Seine. It was <lesigQcd 
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TItK Eirr’K.J. TOWl’.H, I-’ROM THE HEfNi: 


i for the Paris Exhibition of 1889 by Gus- 
i Live Eifiel (q.v.) and w’as erected 1887 9. 
It consists of 3 stories or platforms, the 
lilatform of the summit btang 985 ft above 
the ground. Almost 7500 tons of irt>n 
were used in Its construction. The 
ascent tn the top is made by i)ovverful 
electric lifts. The tower is an important 
wireless telegi-aphy, hroadoastlng, and 
television stiition, and meteorological 
centre. 
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Eighth 


Eiser (Ogre), mt at Switzerlaad, in the 
Bernese OberUind: height 13,042 ft. First 
ascent 1858, Its immense N. face, which 
towers above Grindelwald, was one of the 
last groat uiiBolvod climbing problems In 
the Alps, until it was scaled by an Austro- 
Ger. party in 1938. 

Eigg, or E£g, Island, is. beU)nglng to the 
Hebrides, \V. Scotland, sitnalod 5 m. SW. 
of Skye. It has an area of 12 so. in. The 
S. extremity, called the Scaur of Eigg, is a 
remarkabU^ banjiltic cliff, reaching 134f> ft 
iu height. In one of the caves 200 of the 
Macdonalds v\'ere suffocaf-ed by the 
Macloods. Fop. (with Rnm) 215 (1951). 

Eight, Piece of, popular name given to 
an old Sp. silver coin. It was divided into 
8 silver reals, htuu;e the term P. of E. 
Other names for it were T)) astro tn- dollar, 
its value Avas about 4s. Srr INIetholooy. 

Eight Hour Law, Act liassed by (Vni- j 
gresH in 1868 limiting tlic iii*s of daily 
service of labourers and nieclianics eun- 1 
ployed up<}n Avork done for the T.S.A. I 
or for any Ter. or for the Dist. <>£ C’oimn 1 
bia to 8 hrs. I 

Eight Points, sre Atlaxtr' (’hartkr. i 

Eighth Army, formed in Nov. 1941, of j 
the Brit, forces iu the W'. Desert, thus | 
<;arrying a Htag<* further ti)e I'l'crganisation i 
under Avhi<*.h the Middle East foix^cs were j 
divided into a \V. Army (Egyi»t and the j 
W. Desert) and an E. Army (Palestine 
and Syria): the (jreation of the E. A. . 
separated tijo Brit, foi-cos in the \V. Desert 
from those in Egypt and an os In fact a new 
incarnation of the Army of the Nile or 
Desert Army which, under the command 
of Maitland Wilson and the supreme 
direction of W'avell, A\on tlie first grciat 
victory over the Italijins in the W. Desert. 
Under Sir Alan Uu»\ningham the E. A. 
launelierl its owji first offensive against 1 
the Axis forces on the Egyi)tian frontier I 
on 18 Naav. 1941. But if the Brit , victory | 
was indecisive the battle cnde<l in Jan. i 
1942 Avith Tobruk relieved, the Axis! 
frontier garrison destroyed, and Rommel’s j 
(q.v.) mobile Afrika Korps hurled back to 
the Gabala line. But Rommel’s attack iu 
the folloAving May hrouglit a reversal of 
fortune. His superior armour aaoii a 
decisive victory over RiUdiie. who had 
taken eommand in Die middle of the 
previous battle, and Tobruk aa^hh lost and 
Kommel’s Axis Army advanced to 
Alamein and Ihrt^atened Egypt. But 
Auchinleck. assuming lu^rsonal command j 
of the weakiuied remnants of the E. A.. ! 
brilliantly avcirtcd disaster. The Avay to 
Alexandria was hamnl still inoi*e securely 
at the end of Aug. Avhen Rommel launched 
a great offensive against the Alamein line; 
for under its tioav coinmander, Mont¬ 
gomery, and commaiiderdn-chief, Alexan¬ 
der, the K. A. hnrled the Axis back In the 
now classic battle of El Alamein. In the 
first wtAck of Oct. the E. A. launched its 
most famous offensive, driving the Afrika 
Korps right across Libya, Cyi'enaiAMi, and 
Tripolltanin. It broke the Mareth Line 
and entered Tunisia to c(>-(»i)erate with 
Anderson’s First Army and the Amor, 
forces already there in shiittering Axis 
resistance and <rompletely destroying the 
last armies of the enemy in Africa. 


For the Brit. Empire El Alamein was 
the turning-point of the Second World 
War. The battle proved not only the 
first great engagement lost by Germany, 
but the means to a succession of Allied 
victories across Africa and S. Europe. In 
the E. A. wei-e men from jilmost every 
part of the Brit. Empire and they were 
welded togetlier by superb training into « 
supremely efficient and confident military 
formation. Together with the Americans 
and the Brit. Fii-st Army they were the 
first Allied troops to assault the fortress 
of Eurripe. Among the divs. of the E. A. 
that invaded Sicily there were only 2 from 
the old Desert Army, and Uanadian regi¬ 
ments had now joined it. But the spirit 
and tradiiion which had brought the 
E. A., after bitter (lisappointments, on its 
triumphal adviinee of 2000 m. under 
Mfuitgomcry were the same, and the 
(Crusaders’ (Crf)ss still remained their 
proud badge. In Sept. 1943 the E. A. 
landed on the It. mainland and by 
(^liristmas they were N. of the Rome line.. 
Its constitution had now become not 
merely imperial but international. The 
original design of this campaign was that 
the E. A. should draw (Jcr. divs. down to 
the S. while the Ainer. Fifth Army landed 
at Salerno. Jiatci* the task was to hold as 
many of Kesselring’s Ger. divs. as possible 
ill Italy in order tliat the Allied armies on 
the W. Front should have fewer to over¬ 
come. (’ombined movements of the E. 
A. and the Fifth brought about the fall of 
Rome 2 days before t)ie Allied invasion of 
Normandy in ,lune 1944. The E. A., 
under the immediate (jommand of Lt,- 
Gen. ]..eese and Fiehl-Marsbal Alexander’s 
supreme command, moved from the 
Adriatic to the ('assiiio front unsuspected, 
then drew most of t he Ger. troops east¬ 
ward and so miablod tlie Fifth to bretik 
through the (lothic Line. In the spring 
of 1945 th(‘ E. A. opened the offensive 
with a magnitieent start, in which, besides 
Brit., New Zealand, and Indian troops. 
Polish and It. units shared. The swift 
success of this advance hrouglit the E. A. 
to Trieste and into Austria and so to the 
close of its famous career. In the course 
of nearly 4 years its constitution re- 
jioatedly changed. The Australians who 
hud served early in its hist, returned to 
tiieir own land to meet the Jap. menace. 
Some of the Brit, and Iiidian troops also 
went K. From Italy divs., including the 
famous ‘Desert Rats*—the 7 th Ar- 
moui*ed Corps witlv a desert rat for its 
emblem—were withdrawn to take part in 
the invasion of France in the Tweuty- 
Firnt Army (ironp. Later its CCauadian 
corps was also sent to France. See: 
H.M. .Stationery Office, Ttte Dcfitntc- 
tixrn of an Army, 1942, The Battle of 
hlovpt, 1943, and The Mediterranean and 
the Middle Erml, Volume li, 1956; R. J. 
Crawford, 1 icon an EiylUh Army 
Soldier, 1944; Viscount Montgomery. 
Kl Alamein to the Hirer Sangro, 1948. 
The E. A. H.Q. was disbanded in 
July 1945. See aleo Africa, North, 
Second World War, Campaions in; 
Italian Front in the Second World 
War. 
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^Eighth (8th) Army News/ see Army 
News Services. 

Eifhth United States Army, activated 
DU 10 Juno 1944 at Memphis, Tennessee, 
with staff drawn almost entirely from the 
Second Army. Lt.-Gen. Hobert L. 
Eichelhergrei* assumed command on 7 
Sept. 1944. In the first 7 months of 
1945 the E.U.S.A. cleared the Southern 
Philippines and set up bases on Leyte 
which equipped and supplied major 
imits for Luzon and Okinawa. K.IJ.S.A. 
occupation of Japan, bejfuii on 30 Aug. 
1945, was extended to responsibility for all 
ground forces in Japan on 1 Jan. 1946. 
At peak strength this foi*ce consisted of 
5 corps, 11 divs., 3 regimental combat 
teams, and hundreds of smaller units—a 
total of 250,000 men. Lt.-Gen. Walton 
H. Walker succeeded Gen. Eichelberger 
on 3 Sept. 1948- The Brit. Common¬ 
wealth Occupation Force, which arrived 
in Japan in Mar. 1946, comprised the 
equivalent of another corps, and w’as 
under the operational control of the 
E. U.S.A. At the beginning of the Korean 
War. on 28 June 1950, no IT.s. combat 
units were in Korea; the 4 divs. of the 
E.U.S.A. then in Japan were untried 
troops, but they were C50umiitted, and 
joined battle at Osan. Gen. Walker's 
E.U.S.A. was reinforced by additional 
X .S. divs. Tlio Re]». of Korea originally 
laid 8 div.s.; many S. Koreans, however, 
wci*e integrated COO to each company 
unit) with E.U.S.A. forties. Forced back 
to the Pusan perimeter, the U.N. forces 
eventually surged all the way to tlie Yalu R. 

The U.N. Army, tnily an international 
foi*oe, in Nov. 1950 consisted of troops of 
the Korean Rep., U.S., U.K.. Australia, 
the l*hilippines, Turkey, Thailand. Latcu*, 
trt)r)ps from Canada, Franc(\ Grt^ece, the 
Nt^therlands, Colombia, Belgium, Ethio¬ 
pia, the Union of South Africa, and 
Luxembourg were added. Gen, Walker 
was killed on 23 Dec. 1950, and Lt.-Gon. 
Matthew B. Ridgvvay (<|.v.) succeeded 
to command of the E.U.S.A. The 
(Miinese Communists entered the war in 
force on 26 Nov. 1950, and U.N. troops 
weie forotid back across the 38th parallel. 
A renewed E.U.S.A. offensive in mid- 
Feb. recaptm-ed Seoul by Mar. 1951. 
tlen. MacArthur was replaced by Gen. 
Ridgway; Lt.-Geii. James A. Van Fleet 
took over the field forces; and Gen. Mark 
XV. Clark was named commander of U.N. 
forces in Korea. The battle ikjw resolved 
into hitter see-saw lighting that eventually 
lesulted in a stalemate. The agioement 
on truce terms was signed on 8 Aiig. 1953. 
The U.S. Defense Dept summaiy of army 
dead was 18,924; of wounded, 69,941; 
total battle casualties for all XT.8. services 
wore 126,726. On 18 Aug. 1954 the U.S. 
annmmced that it would withdra w 4 of its 
Eighth Army divs. from Korea, leaving 2. 
Se 4 >, The Army Almanxxc^ 1950; Charles E. 
Dombusch, Vnit Histories of U ’orfd War II 
and Korea; Kyung Cho Chung. Korea. 
TornorroiOt 1956; Korea 1950, X^^.S. Gov. 
Offics© of Milltaiw History, 1952. 

Elk, in Scots Law, is an additional con- 
finnation (q.v.) in rt^spect of estate 
omitted from that originalL^ confirmed. 


Eikon BasUiks {The Fourimitare of His 
Soared Majeatie in his Solitvdes and 
Sufferinos). This work was pub. im¬ 
mediately after the death of CharleB 1, and 
being written in the first person was 
ascribed to Charles himself. Gauden, 
later bishop of Worcester, claimed that he 
started the work about 1647, and sub¬ 
mitted it to Charles, but those in favour 
of Charles's authorship say that he wrote 
the first 6 chapters before 1645, i.e. before 
the battle of Nasoby. 

Eildon Hills are 3 high bills situated 
near Melrose, Roxburgh. .Scotland. The 
central peak rises to an elevation of 1385 
ft, and commands a most mugnifloent 
view' of the surrounding country. The 
remains of a Roin. camp are to be seen on 
one of the hills, and sev. legends are told 
concerning the hills. The poet Thonms 
the Rhymer is associated w ith them, and 
Scott remarked that, standing on the 
Eildons, he could point out 43 places 
famous in w ar and verse. 

Eilenburg, Ger. tn in the dist. of Leip¬ 
zig, near the Mulde, 13 m. NE. of Leipzig 
((j.v.). It was very badly damaged in the 
Second World W'ar. There is a ruined 
castle, and there arc plastic and metal 
industries. Pop. 20,000. 

Eilithyia, or Ilithyia, personification of 
the pains of childbirth, w^orshipped os the 
goddess of labour. But since moon- 
goddesses had inlluenco over birth, she 
w'Bs identified at times with Artemis. 
Hera, and Aphrodite, ('retan legend said 
K. w^as h. at ('nossus, whence her cult 
spread to Delos and Attica. Another 
version says shfs came to Delos to assist 
Leto. She is at times linked wath the 
Fat(‘s. w lio also control childbirth. 

Eimeo, see Moorka. 

Einarsson, Indridi (1851 1939), nopular 
Icelandic dramatist, who invariably used 
Ic<‘landic folklore or hist, for his themes, 
.'^oinc of luH plays have been trans. into 
fiaeign languages, 2 of them into Eng. 
His antobiogi-aphy, Sjed oo lifad (‘Seen 
and Experionced'). 1936, gives a vivid 
picture of life in Icelandkj literarj’’ circles 
from 1870 to 1920. 

Einarsson, Stef&n (1897- ), Icelandic 
scholar, jirof. of A.-S. in the Johns 
Hoi)kinH Univ. (q.v.), author of sev. 
important works, in Eng., Icelandic, and 
German, on Icelandic’ language and 
litoratui-e, including a grammar for 
aflvanced students, and a History of 
Iceiandia Prose. Writers lil00~J940. 

Einbeok, Ger. tn in the Land of Lower 
Saxony (q.v.), 40 m. S. of Hanover (q.v.). 
It gixwv up around the lltii-ccut. monas¬ 
tery of St Alexander, and w'os later a 
member of the Hanseatic League (q.v.), 
and the seat of tlie princes of Gruben* 
hagen. It was aheady known in the 14th 
(jent. for its beer. Some of the old walls 
and w'atch towers renniin, and there ore 
fine anct churches and houses. Carpets 
and weaving machinery are manufactured. 
Pop. 18,000. 

Eindhoven, industrial tn in the prov. of 
N. Brabant, Netherlands, on the R. 
Dommel, 19 ni. ESE. of Tilburg. It Is 
the site of the famous Philips works, 
niunuhic.turers of incandescent lumps, 
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radio appamtns, teleyiii^iou sete, etc., 
founded in 1891 and since expanded to a 
^oup of larf^e factories. The pop. of K. 
has increased from 6000 In 1910 to 
151,740 in 1954. Other manufs. are 
textiles, trailers, and cifrars. 

Einhard, Einhart, or Eginhard (c. 770- 
840), Frankish historian, t he biographer of 
Charlemagne (q.v.), b. in E. Franconia. 
Owing to his extraordinary ability he 
came under the notice of Charlemagne at 
an early age. His artistic skill gained for 
him the name of ‘Hezaleel,* and the 
basilica of Aacben, as well as other 
buildings, have been attributed to him. 
He became a confidant of the emperor, 
and on Charlemagne’s death Louis, his 
son and successor, appointed E. tutor tf» ; 
his own son Ijothair. His best work Is i 
Vita Caroli Magni (Eng. trans. A. (J. ! 
Grant. 1905; H. W. Garrod, 1915), which i 
is a splendid biography of Charlomagne 
and Is perhaps the finest histontyil 
biography of the early Middle Ages. His 
authorship of Annalen lic^jnrn Fran- 
oarum is not certiun. 

Elnsiedeln, tn in tli(5 canton of Schwyz, , 
Switzerland, 25 ni. SE. of Zurich. It is 
the most famous pilgrim-i'esort in .Switzer- . 
land, with a Benedictine abbey, founded i 
about 934 on the site of the cell of St' 
Meinrad, who was murdei*ed in 861. It i 
was dowered with land by 2 emperors, | 
and became an independent principality ' 
of the Holy Horn. Empire. The church ; 
(171S1-26) is 446 ft long, and is one of the | 
most noble works of the baroque period. 
The abbc^ library comprises 100,000 vols., 
and 1300 MSS., some of the 8th to the , 
ISJtti cents. 1’hc cehd)rated chemist - 
Pmracelaus was h, here in 1493. The. 
reformer Zwlngli ((i.v.) was imr. priest of ^ 
E. 1516^-18. Pop. 9000, Ger.-speaking i 
Rom. Catholics. 

Albert (1879-1955), pro- 
peimdOT 01 the theory of Relativity (q.v.), 
6. Ulm, WiirttemlKjrg, son of Hermann E., | 
a Jew, described as owner of electro- j 
technical works. The family icmoved t(» 
Munich during the childhood of Albert, 
who was slow in learning to speak, shy, 
and imsociable, with a taste for music. 
His early education wtis Jewish tit honie, 
Cfiitholio at sfiliool. When older ho at¬ 
tended the Luitpold Gymnasium at 
Munich. In 1894 the family removed to 
Milan, and Albert began wandering tours 
in N. Italy. He wandered into Switzer¬ 
land, and at Aargau studied mathematics 
and physics at the canton whool. With a 
view to schoolmastering, he began study¬ 
ing at Zurich Technical School at the age 
of 17, and remained there 4 years. He 
afterwards acted as tutc»r at Schaffhaiisen 
and Bern. In 1901 he was naturalised a 
Swiss citizen; and he w^os engaged as a 
technical expeH in the Patent Gftice at 
Bern, 1902-5. In 1903 he married a S. 
Slavonic student from w hom be w'ns after¬ 
wards divorced. In 1905 he pub., in the 
Anrwlen der Phyaik, papers on the pro¬ 
duction and transformation of light, the 
Brownian movement, moleculai* dimen¬ 
sions. and the electro-dynamics of inoving 
bodies. The last-named brought him 
under the Botloo of Max Planck (q.v,). In 


1909 he beciime prof, extratjrdinary at 
Zilricb of Theoretical Physios; in 1911 
prof, ordinary at Prague. In the autumn 
of 1912 he returned to Zurich as prof, at 
the Polytechnic. Eai’ly in 1914 ne w*as 
appointed director of the Kaiser Wilhelm 
Physical Institute at Berlin, in w'hich city 
he resided niitll 1933, when, owing to Ids 
Jewish origin, he was deprived of his 
appoiiitmcTit and took refuge in England. 
Later lie went to America and became a 
prof, at Princetown, New Jersey. His 
second marriage was with a cousin of the 
same suruaine. By 1916 he had pub. Pic 
(Ihrundlagf tier fUIgmteiiuin Relativittiis- 
th€orie\ followed hy Fbcr die sgezielle wnd 



diedilgemcinc IMdtiritdtathe-orie, 1921, K. 
gave a mwv dircxdiou to thought on the 
propagation of light and allied subjet^ts by 
pointing out that time and si^ace arc not 
absolute, but merely relative to the 
observer. lU* giadually overcame the 
gi'oat mathematical dilficulties, and his 
work has atfected that of all subsequent 
iiiathematicianH and physicists. His 
theory was not vt^riflablo exporimentixlly 
until he applied it to gravitation, when he 

K redicted that the deflotdiou of a ray of 
ght by the. sun should be twice what the 
Newtonian theory would indicate. Ob¬ 
servations madti (luring the total (eclipse of 
1919 confirmed the E. theory. In Jan. 
1921 he w'as lionised hy philosophei-s aiul 
astronomers in P.8.A. and England. His 
predicted equivalence of mass (m) and 
energ>' iF) ac^cordiiig to the relation 
F ^ w’hcie c is the velocity of light, 
ha.s been abundantly verified and is 
strikingly demonstrated in the production 
of nuclear i>ower (ci.v.) and the explosion 
of atom bombs (q.v.). His doctrine has 
invaded philosopliical us well as scientific 
fields of thought. Newton’s dynamics 
still suftlexi to a high degree of accuracy for 
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inoH^ practical purposoH, but for ultimate ( 
phjtfmcal concepts Newton theory is t 
snpiirisedod by K.’s. He has written books I 
oa Oi^r subjects, amonur them Abmit i 
1930; Why War'^ (with H. \ 
Freud), 1933; Mu PhiUrntphih 1934; The ^ 
Bf>0fntion of Phusies (with L. Iiifeld), 
1938; Out of mu Loler Veara. 1950; The\ 
Meaning of lieUitivilu^ 1950. See P. : 
Frank, Phistein, His Life and 7'imes, 1948. 1 
Einthoven, Willem (ISCO 1927). Dutch I 
physioloidst, b. Samarunfr, Java,, and odu<r. ! 
at Utrecht Univ., wheiv he qualified in j 
medicine in 1885. In the same year he I 
was appointed prof, of physiolojpr at I 
Leyden and held this chair until his death, j 
He directed much of his research to the , 
development and i)erfection of recording ; 
instruments, his most valuable work beinia: j 
in the improvement of t he stroiip: sralvano- i 
meter (1901) which he adapted to portray | 
the electrical chantn^s o(!currinK in the i 
heart (1903). Throujirh his work, modern j 
clectrocardiojfraphy became a reality. He I 
also introduced phonocardioi?raphy (me- 1 
chanical recording" of heart sounds) in | 
1907. E. was awarded the Nobel Trize | 
in 1924. j 

Eire, see Ireland, llEriiiu.K" of; and , 
see Erin. 

Eisenach, Gcr. tn in the disi. of Erfurt, 
at the W. end of the Thiiringerwald (q.v.), 
30 m. W. of Erfurt. It dates buck to 
about 1065, and was founded by the 
Landw’ave of Thuringria; later it passt^d 
into the bands of a Saxon family, and 
eventually, in 1741, it be<uune the 
property of the duchy of Saxe-Weimar 
{see Saxe-Weimar-E.). There are sev. 
medieval churches, a 16th 17th-eent. tn 
hall, and an 18th-cent, dueul jmlace, now 
a museum. A statue of Martin Luther 
(q.v.) commemorates his sojourn in the 
tn, where he attended the Lai. scdiool, 
1498-1501. E. is popular as a spa. and 
holiday resort, and lias maiiufs. of 
machinery, motor vehicles, and chemicals. 
Johann Sebastian Hach ((i.v.) was a . 
native. Pop. 53,000. 1 

Eisenberg, Ger. tn in the dist. of Gera, | 
12 D). NW. of Gera, ((|.v.). It was tlie j 
cap. of the duchy of Saxe-E. 1680-1707, j 
and went to Saxe-Altenburg ((|.v.) in ; 
1826. There is a 15tli-ceiit. chnreli, and 
a 17th-cent. palace (now the tn hall). 
Textiles, foodstulTs, and china uiv 
nianufacUired. Pop. 15,000. 

Eisenerz, Austrian tn in the prov. of 
Htyria. It is a mining tn at tlie foot of 
the Erzberg (5030 ft), which has tlic | 
largest open-cast iron-ore deposit in i 
Eiu’ope. There is an anct Hussite ' 
(diurch. Pop. 9700. 1 

Eisenhower, Dwight David (1890- ), 
Amer. soldier, 33rd T)rcsidcnt of the U.S., 1 
HOTi of David J. E, of Swiss forbears wlio I 
came to America before the Amer. i 
Hovolution, h. Denison, Texas, and spent 
ids boyhood at Abilene, Kansas. Gra<lu- 
ated from West Point in 1915, 

In the First World War ho was chiefly 
engaged in training troops of the tank 
corps at home, and bis yu'omotion up to a 
point was not rapid, Ids lank at the 
opening of the Second World W ar being 
still lieutenant-colon(‘l; but liy 1942 be 


w'asone of America’s 17 lieutenant-generals 
and thereafter was advanced more 
rapidly than any other Amer. ottlccr, his 
outstanding (pialities being qnhjklv dis¬ 
covered by (ien. Marshall (q.v.). In 
Feb. 1942 he l>ecuTrie chief of the plans 
div.. War Department, General Staff. In 
Feb. 1943 he was app(»inted temjKU’ary 
general. In the folhuving June he was 
appointed commanding general European 
Theatre of Operations and from that post 
proceeded to N. Africa. After the expul¬ 
sion of the Axis forces from Tnidsia and 
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Si<‘ily lie uas appointed supreme com¬ 
mander of llic allied forees and worked on 
the plans for the lanneJdng of the ‘Second 
Fronttiie snccess of the lamiiugs and 
ensning battle of Normandy owed much 
to his orgaidsing abilities. For more than 
a quarter* of a eentiiry E. had been an 
inspirerl stiidrnit of merdiarriw^fl warfare and 
in larg(‘-H<*ale manotMjvres in America ho 
siiowcd remarkable originality In his 
direc tion of tliis tyja* of combat, hi 1922 
he was assigned t<» thf' Amer. Hattie 
Mominients Gomniissioii and went to 
Frame to eomplh' a, guide-book of the 
Amer. battlefields tlrere -a useful study 
ill view of Iris destined airpointment in 
1944. Ijater at the Fort J^c^avenworth 
Command and General Staff School E. 
linislicd first. He was a moving force in 
the estab. of the Army Industrial College 
while he worked in Washington on plans 
for war inolrilisation. In 1935 he went to 
the Philippin(‘H as assistant mllltai’y 
adviser to the commonwealth under (Jen. 
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S MacArthur and for the ensuitiK 5 years 
layed a major role in devising the 
efences of the is. In the Jteport by the 
Snprerm Comyrmnder to tJte Combined f^hiefs 
of Staff on> the Operations in Europe of the. \ 
Allied Expeditijonary Forte, n June Iff44 
to S May JU4r, (Il.M.S.O., 1946) is told the 
story of the i>laiinin>?. eoiirajfe. work, and ! 
linal results of the operatioiis in Europe. ; 
Throtwh the whole report is to be deteeted ! 
Gen. E.’s irupn^ssion of eoni!)lete allied j 
unity, thoujrh towards the Hrit. CUiiefs of i 
Stair in London ho often felt impatience, 1 
chiefly because they ‘reijjnlarly queried i 
their commanders in th<‘ field concerninpr' 
tactical plans’ {(^rusade m Europe). i 

He indicates that episodes wore the i 
most decisive in ensurmp vicdory - the 
battles at the Normandy ])caches, the i 
Fnlaise pocket, and those \V. of the Rhine 
in Feb. and Mar. 194r». ‘Victory was! 
won,’ he states, ‘before the Rhine was' 
(crossed.’ Klnji: Georire VI confcn’cd on I 
E. the O.M. at nuckinirham I’alacc on ; 
12 June 11)45. He T’otired from the I’.S. j 
Army in 1948 after years’ Kervi(,‘e, and ! 
in the same yrsar became president of ! 
t.’olumbia, Unlv., Now York. 

In 1950 he became supreme commander 
of Allied Powers in Europe, and organised 
tlu? defence fonres in the N(H'th Atlantic 
'Preaty Oi*R:aniHation. Nominated by the 
Republican party in 1952, he was elecRal 
II.S. in’CHidcnt, and assumed otlicc in Jan. 
195;J. Major problems of Eiw'nliower's 
administration include<l flu* Korean War 
and the question of disarmament and 
control of nuclear weapons, Proj>osals 
made by the president led to tlie first 
International (!onfcren<;e on Uk* Pcmcoful 
Fses of Atomic Enerify, h<‘ld under the 
auspices of the X^N.O. at (tCTuna in 1955. 
A serious heart attack in Sept. 1955 , 
caused world-wide conceiai, but he made a 
)rood r(5covory. In June 1956 lie under¬ 
went an emerj{:enoy operation bn* ileitis. 
Medical opinion beinp that his health j 
would Huff(M* no permanent impairment, i 
E. accepted the Itepublicaii nomination 
in 1956 and W'as re-el<*cted in Nov, for a 
second term as p!*esident of the U.S.A. 
His position in Amer. politics has been 
classed as unique by many observers; he 
has become to vast numbers of his 
countrymen a national symbol, his party 
allctfiarice bciiiR of little oi* no siKuificance. 
"Phis is borne out by the election of Nov. 
1956 when, thouffh E. w'as overwhelminprly 
re-elected as i>rcsident, his party failecl to 
Rain control of congress. K.’s pi*esidency 
has been marked by general prosi>erity at 
home, and until the eve of Ins I'c-election 
by an aiiparent «?asing of tension abroad. 
His critics both in the U.S.A. and more 
especially in W. Euro])e have however 
suggested from time to time that the 
president has been too content to be 
(tarried along by events, rather than to 
attempt to shape events by his own 
positive action, in the Roosevelt tradition. 
See his (^rusade in. Europe, 1949: and K. S. 
i)aviH, Soldier of I)emi.>eracy, 1945; H. C. 
Butcher, My lime Vears trith Eisen- 
hou'er, 1946. 

Eisenstadt (Hungarian Kishm&rton), 
Austrian tn, cap. of the prov, of Burgen- 


land, on the Nensiedler-Se© (q.v.). It 1» 
in the centre of vineyards, and has a 
great castle of the EsterhAzy (q.v.) 
family, and a house in wliich Haydn 
(q.v.) lived. Poii. 7060. 

Eisenstsin, Sergei (1898 1948), Russian 
film director, b. Riga. Set the ttisk, after 
the R,us8ian Revohitimi, of founding a 
school of cinema, he rivalled in a short 
time the Americans, flermaiis, and Fr. 
His best work, wdiich made him one of the- 
world’s gixHitewt masters and innovators of 
film teohni(iiie, was achieved with the 
silent films: I'he Strike, 1924, Battleship 
Potemkin, 1925, and October: Ten Days 
thut shook the World, 1927. Later films 
were Alexander Nevsky, 1998, and Ivan 
the Terrible, 1949. 

Eisleben, Ger. tn in the dist. of Halle, at 
the E. ft of the Lower Harz Mts, 19 m. W. 
of Halle (q.v.). From the 12th to the 
18th cents, it w*as the cap. of the co. of 
Mansfeld. Tn 1780 it went to .Saxony, 
and in 1815 to Tbuissia. E. was the bp. of 
Martin Luther (q.v.); the house in which 
he was b. (now miisemn) and that in 
wdiich he d. are hoih in the old part of the 
tn. Then^ are sev. Gothic churches of 
note. ('opper, silver, and slate are 
mined in the area, and there are manufs* 
of textiles and foodstufls. Poj). 90,000* 

Eisner, Kurt (1868 1919), Ger. jour¬ 
nalist and statesman of Jevvisl) descent, b. 

I Berlin, lus real name being .Salomon 
Kosnowsky. He became associate editor 
of the .Socialist new spaper Vonvdrts. He 
! oi*ganiscd a bloodless dcTurKuatic revolu¬ 
tion in Bavaria in 1918. b<x’oming 
: Premier and subsc(iuently 1st pi*esident of 
Bavaria, but was murdered by .Spartacist 
1 soldiers early in 1919. 

Eisteddfod, Welsh term used originally 
for any kind of session, later restricted to a 
session of the bards (q.v.) held to discuss 
matters pertaining to their craft and to 
codify the regulations of their guild. 
These early eisleddftslau Avere not neces¬ 
sarily oompetitiA>^e, like tlie mo<lern E., 
although bardie (jontests figure as early 
as tlie 61 li cent, in the st.ory' of King 
Maelgw'ii GAvynedd. The first competi¬ 
tive E. of Avliieh vve have trustworthy 
i*ecord is the gre^it festival held by tlie 
Lord Rhys at (’hristniaslide, 1176, in bis 
; new (^astle of Cardigan. That festival is 
not called an E. in the contemporary 
chronicles but its cisteddfodic features are 
unmistakable: it Avas proelaiuied a year 
; in adA’^ance not oidy in Wales but also iu 
Kiiglaml, Ireland, and Scotland; there 
' AA'crc 2 chief contests; the one w'as poetic, 

I to test the skill of the bards in the tradi- 
I tional Welsh metros; the other Avas musi- 
; cal, oiicn to the minst rels a nd pipers of any 
j nation. The prize in ojudi <iivse was a chuir. 
These prizes Avere suiiplemented by 
bounteous gifts from l.lie Lord Rhys. In 
I 1450 a similar festiv^al, but iioav under the 
I estab. title E., aahh held at Carmarthen 
j under the patronage of the Lord Gruffudd 
j ap Nhdiolns. A notable feature of the 
; CarmartlK'u T^k is that for its sessiona 
Dafydd ah Edinw*nd, the most learned 
bard of N. Wales, codified tiie rules 
which the bards of Wales must foUoAv 
1 w^beii Avriting in the traditionally strict 
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metres of the Atv^, or formal alliterative scale lot^al eisieddfiHiaut but the National 
ode. The prin. or Chtiir Poem at the K. of Wales, held alternately in N. and S. 
NaUoual of Wales to this day must be Wales for Am?. Hank Holiday week in 
written these same metrical rules evei-y year, is rofararded as the supreme 
maintained by aai tmbroken tradition of festival of the Welali people. It was 
over 6 oenturies. The rules were revif^d estab. in 1880 as a national institution by 
by the Cliief HhM Tudur Aled at an K. the joint eJforts of the National K. 
^Id in C’aeruTs in 1523. A still more Association and the Gorsedd of Bards, 
important E. was held at Caenvys in 1568 In 1937 both these societies merged to 
by command of Queen Elizabeth I. Here form the present gciverning body laiowu 
again then? were contests—the best poet as Uyn t/r KiniediUod UejicdlcKiffuU (Tlte 
r^jeivlng a silver chtiir, the best singer a (Jourt of the National K. of Wales). The 
silver tongue, the best harper a silver harp, holding of tli(^ National E. for a full Aveek 
and the best crowder a silver ; but in has now become so colossal an uuder- 
additiori to those contests this 2nd taking, with ramiticntions in literature, 
Oaerwys E. was held by royal commissitm ! music, drama, art. publicity, transport, 
for the purpose of examining all claimants i tluuruits hospitality, and catering for a 
to bardic privileges ami licensing all i daily uttendaiuH* of about 15,000, that the 
genuine poets and musicians, so that j local orgimisatijui now depends very 
Jienceforth only those who carried the | largcdy on tiie exi)erienco of the Court 
certificates of sutioessful candidates AA^ere both for guidance and for substaiithtl 
allowed to trnA'td about the comiiry from | tinancial backing to supplement indiAidual 
mansion to mansion seeking roAvard for ' siibs(;riplions receive<l annually from all 
their songs of praise. The National E. of I pai'ts of Wales. 

Wales is still held under royal patronage. The festiA al is held entirely in the Welsh 
Queen Elizabeth 11 being herself a mem- i language ami is if^garded <is tije Met^ca of 
ber of the Gorsedd (q.v.) of the Hards of ' Welsli culture, to AA-hich Welshmen Ioa'o 
W oles; ami tl\e Gorsedd, or .Society of i to flock froTU all parts of the gir)be. It is 
Bards, still holds examinations in Welsh j maiutaine<1 as a ])urely voluntary effort 
poetry and music and presents certiticatcK ! and recci\a*s m* gov. grant toAA'ords its 
to successful E. candidates e\*ery >ear. ; (*ouc4‘rts. plays, art cxidbitions, or pubs. 
Despite the royal patronage of J56H, i Oilier Celtic competitive festlA’'als estab. 
during the next 2 centuries the E. | ou the E. model ai-e tiie Oireachtas of tin* 
deteriorated to notliing more than feeble j llev>. of Ireland and tlie Mod (q.v.) of 
impromptu contests betweiMi a feAv rural i Sc<>tland. 

bards met together at a tavern for a i In recent years the word eisteddfod, has 
carousal, the meeting-plu<?e and date } be(‘n misapjilied to designate a colourful 

being advertised in the popular ; and coiupelitiA'e international festival of 

* almanacks. ’ i folk-daiicing and music hold at Llangollen, 

The modern conception of an E., as a but it AAdll lie sten from the liist. of the 
gathering Avherc tlie jiuhlie generally are tenn that a festival devoid of bardic and 
welcome as well us the bards, owes its j literary eonU'ut and conducted in Kng. 

origin to tlie famoits (V>rAveii E. of 1789. | cannot be an E. 

Thte, like the subHe(iueiit series of success- . Eistet, see Kk'Hst.ai’T. 

ful eisteddfodnu at the close of the 18th i Ejectments, srr Hkc’OA’KRY OF Lama. 

cent, and the beginning of tlie 19th, was ; Ejectors, sre Ci Mi*. 

held imder the patronage of that patriotic i Ekaterinburg, see. Svfkdlovhk. 

society of London Welshmen the ‘Gwyn- ' Ekaterinodar, ace Kiiahnodak. 


eddigiou. ’ The GAvyneddigion eistedd- 
fodau reverted to the iinct custom of pro¬ 
claiming the festival and its subjetds a 
year and a <lay in adA^aiice, thus giving 
candidates time to prepare worthier odes 
and twsays than could be f^xpected from 
mere impromptu ettoi’ts. This new con¬ 
ception of an E. rapidly spread through¬ 
out Wales during the first half of the 19th 
cent., giving rise to a crop of prov. festivals 
fostered by iiniv. or co. societies and 
patronised by the local gentry and clcigy. 
TO these influeiices must be addeti the 
local i>atriotism of the rapidly growing 
industrial tns of S. A\'alos with the fervent 
hymn-singing congnAgations of their 
nonconformist chapels and their valley 
choirs. These new forces eventually 
overflowed into the eisteddfodau by the i 
inclusion of choral competitions for the 
first time, in addition to the traditional | 
contests in bardism and minstrelsy. In 
spite of the noAv enhanced popularity of 
tne E. os an entertaining competitive 
folk-festival of the Welsh people, until 
about 1870 eisteddfoduu remained 
sporadic, local, or prov. events, Wales 
still holds a fcAv prov. and wores of small- 


Ekaterinoslav, see 1)\kfuoi*ktiiovbk. 

Ekhmim, or Ikhmim, ace Akhmim. 

Eklogite, see Ecuxiite. 

Ekron, city of the Ifliilistines on tlie 
borders t)f .ludah and Dan, Avhert? Heel- 
zehuh AAUH worshipped. It Avas the place 
i from Avhi<*h the Ark of the (’oveiinnt, 
I which hatl bewii caidunnl by the Askalo- 
! iiiU‘8, was ivturned to Israel. At a later 
IKU'iod it became part of the ter. ruled liy 
the Maccabees. K. was one of the 5 fiilied 
cities or Penlapolls (tlie others being Gaza, 
; Ascalon. Aslidod, and Gath) of the ‘ Pele- 
shtim’ or Idnlistiims (1 Sam. v, vii, xvii: 

I 2 Kings i and Zeph ii, and Zo(?h. xvl). 

[ Its present inhab. number about 475 and 
in its neighbourhood is a JoAvish agric. 
settlement founded by Baron Ilothsmilld 
in 1884. 

Elaeagnus, family Elaeagnacoae, genus 
of shrubs and trees, of which E. anffmth 
foliOt the Oleaster of H. Europe and W. 
Asia, K. firgentea, S. IJ..S.A., are de¬ 
ciduous Avhile K. pimaens of Ji\pan is ever- 
greon. All are cultivated in gardens in 
Britain. 

Elaeooarpus, gimus of Elaeocarpaceae. 
h. s^rmtus bears an olive-Uke fruit us«?d 
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by the natives of India as an inmdient of Elanat, or Elamut, genue of Falconidaa 
tlielr ctuTies; E, peticvMm has white closely allied to the kites, found in all the 
flowers and is one of the most ornamental continents. E. eamdtis, the hlack-wtnged 
of Austmlian plants. kite, is common to Africa and Asia, and Is 

Elaeoooooa, genns of Euphorbiaceae. occasionally seen in Europe. E. scripifus 
The seeds yield valuable oil. E. verrucom belongs to Australia; A. di8par, the black- 
of Japan produces seeds supplying oil for shouldered hawk, ocjciurs In America. AU 
burning, and A. t?emicia of China furnishes are birds of prey and some will eat even 
oU used for painting. insects. 

Elaeodendron, family Cela8tracea*% ge- Elapt, see Coral Snakbs. 
nus of 40 HpecieK of tropical shrubs and El Arith ia a small tii on a slight 
tivtes. E, rapeme^ the (;ape J*Iiillyrea of eminence about half a m. from the 
South Afilca, E, glaueum of India, E. Mediterranean shore, in the Sinai Penin- 
orientale of Madagascar, and E. aphaero- sulii, Eg>*pt. It contains Rom. I'emains 
phuUum of South Africa may be grown in including sev. marble colunms, and is the 
heated greenhouses in Britain for their site of the anct Rhiuoc^olura. It was taken 
ornamental, laurel-like foliage. by the Fr., 1779, in whose possession it 

ElaeoUte, crystalline plutonic rock of remained for some time. At A. Sir Sidney 
the syenite family tjomiiosed largely of Smith concluded a convention with the 
nepheliue and alktili felspar. It does not Fr. Army, which was afterwards dis- 
cHuitain (juartz, but is rich in many other avowed by the Brit. Gov. Pop. 10,009. 
minerals which contiiln alkalis. E.L.A.S. (Gk Ellinikos LaiJeos Apelev- 

Elagabalus, or Heliogabalus (c. ad 203- therotikos Stratos), a Gk liberation army 
222), Rom. emperor, b. at Eniesa. His of the left in the Second World W'ar, 
original name was Varius Avitus Bas- ortoially a section of E.A.M. (Q.v.). 
sianus, but he recielved the name E. or H. Elasmobranohii, or Selaohii, a class of 
from the Syro-Phoenlcinn sun-god whose Ashes with an inner cartilaginous skeleton 
priest he became while stiJl a cliild. and with the skin generally bearing 
Thanks to the intrigues of his pand- plucoid scales which have a tooth-like 
niotlier, Julia Mtvesa, he was proclaimed structure?. The fin-rays (c?eratotrlchia) 
emperor in 218 and estab. in that position are homy. In all living K. the males 
bv the assassination of Macriiius. E. have paii-ed intromittent organs which 
(n»pc*ai*H to havtj been wcllnigh raving are inodlflcntions of the peMc fins. The 
mud; his brief reign was marked by the class (consists of the Euselachii and the 
most abominable exccisses, and he w’as Holoeephali (chimtuims) which are the 
eventually murdered by the praetorian survivors of a long fossil hist, 
guards. The Euselachii are subdivided into the 

El Alamein.aec Africa, North, s?econd PJeurotremata, the sharks, and the Hypo- 
\\ oRLi» War, Cami'aionh ix. treumta, the rays, and these ore again 

Elam, anct name for prov. of I’ersia divided into families. The gill clefts of 
siluatcd along the low’or courm? of the R. sharks are lateral; the anterior margins of 
Tigris. J^nsiana (from the naim* of Susa, • the pectoral fins aie free, and the ©yes 
its prin. city) was the name given in have free margins. The gill clefts of rays 
classical hist, to the S. portion of this area, aiv^ ventral; the anterior margins of the 
whicii now' falls mainly in the Persian pectoral fins are fused to the or body, 
prov. of Khuy.istan. This portion was and the upper margins of the eyes are not 
culled by the Grwks Elymais (q.v.). free. Five pairs of o;>on glU slits ore 

Elan, riv. of Wales, flowing through usually present, but some sharks have 6 
( ardiganshire and Radiiorshiiv? to join or 7 pairs. The shai>e of the body varies 
the VVye 8. of Rhayader. Hams have considerably. Some forms, like the blue 
been erected on this riv. to forin restirvoirs shark, an? adapted for cruising in the open 
fer the city of Birmlngbain; on the R. sea. Others, like the carpet shark, are 
Claerwen. a trlb. of the K., the highest : adapted for life on or near the ocean bed, 
gravity dam in Gmat Britain (184 ft high, 1 and rely on protective coloration and 
11(56 ft long) has been constructed to strategy to securt* their prey. Others, 
('rcate another rest?rvoir. like some rays, live on the floor of the sea. 

Eland, popular name of a genus of large but uiv* able to move rapidly by luidula- 
and almost t'xcluslvoly African antelopes, tions of their pe(?toral tins. These fish 
<-harneterised by the general abHoiuio of dart on their prey, cover it with their 
hm-ns In the females and by those of the bodies, and devour it at leisure. Most of 
nude being devoid of rings, angulated in the larger sharks and all rays, except the 
fr<»nt, and usually spirally twi8t<>>d. Both skate family Rajidae, are vivii»arous. 
sexes have a large dewlap, and the crowns But the largcist shaik, the wdiale-shark, 
of the upper molar teeth are low and and the dogfishes lay large eggs encased la 
broad. The coimnon E. (Tuurairetgm a homy capsule. 

orihr) formerly ranged over the greater Elasticity is the property of a substanoo 
purt of .S., E., and CJentral Africa, but is which enables it to tend to reimver its 
HOW' extinct in the .S. of the continent, initial fomi and size after it has suffered a 
1 ts complete extirpation is probably only deformation and the deforming forces have 
a mattier of time, the animal being fre- b^ii I’emoved. Matter is conveuieiitly 
ciueutly slaughtered for its hide, 'riie 1 divided into 3 states, solid, liquid, and 
magnificent siHxdes known as Lord i gas, although the distinction cannot 
Derby's Eland (T. derbiavus) inhabits I aIw'uys be clearly made. A solid has a 
inoif? wooded country, occurring from | definite shape mid resists any tendency to 
Senegambla to the 8udan and I'ortuguosc | ohani^e ita shape, i.©. solids possess 
Guinea. ■ rigiddy. Liquids and gases take up the 
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shape of their container, but whei’eas 
gaeeB always fill the container, liquids 
have a deflmte volume and in consequence 
can i>OR8(^ a free sui'face. Llquias and 
gases do not in general resist an attemi)t 
to change their Shape but, tojrether with 
solids, resist any tendency to a change of 
size. Bodies with similar properties in all 
directions ai*e said to be iso/ropir. The 
proT)erties of anisotwpic bodies are dif¬ 
ferent in cM'itain dii*ections and present 
somewiiat eoinplicated problems which 
will not be oon8idei*ed here. 

The best kuovTi example of E. is the 
ability of rubber to recover from sti*etcb- 
ing, bending, twisting, shearing, and 
compression, properties which are pos¬ 
sessed to a certain extent by all solids. 
Consider tirst a wire hanging vertically 
from a rigid support, and arrange a 
device tf» observe the v^ariatiem of its 
length wit h the weight attached t o its frec^ 
end. It is found that for small weiglits 
the extension is iiroportional to the weight 
applied, provided the observations are 
not extendt‘d ovei* a very long period of 
time. The relation was /ii-st recognised 
by Robert Hooke in 11578 and stated in the 
form nt ten.sio nic ris, i.e. for such an 
extension sneh a fon^e. In mor<‘ precise 
tenns, stress Is proportitmal to strain, 
w’bere stiiiiii is defined as t h(‘ extension 
per unit Umgth of the wire and stress is the 
force applied per unit area of cross-sect ion. 
The ratio of stress to strain is thus a 
constant for a giv^en material and is 
known us the modulus ((pv.) of E. For 
the case of a ‘wire’ sutTcHng a uniaxial 
strain, the constant is termed roaaf/’s 
M Oft aim i D, and therefore wfir,./ - 
Yidl l) when' ?n(/ is the force due to 
gravity acting on the applied muss m, .1 is 
the area of cross-section, and Si is the 
extension of a lengtli I. VV'hen the wire is 
extended it also exhibits a decrease {6r) in 
its radius (r), and the ratio of the frac¬ 
tional transverse contracl-ion to the 
fracti^mal longitudinal t'xtensioii is a 
constant for a given material and is called 
Poisson's ratio, a. Thus a ^ (6r r);(fi/ /) 
and has a value betw(H‘n () ‘25 and b -lli 
for most metals. 

For larger exb'iiHions tlian those so far 
considei’cd, Hooke’s Law ceases to apply 
and when the load is removed the wiic 
fails to return to its original size. It is 
then said to have been taken beyond its 
-elastic limit, and to have acquired a 
permanent set, i.e. it has suffered a plastic, , 
-as distinct from an elastic, dcforinuth)n. j 
For yet larger extensions the relation 
between stress and strain be^romes more 
complicated for some metals, owing to a ! 
protjcss known us ‘hardening,’ hut 
eventually <'iH solids reach a breaking 
stress usually consequent upon a localised 
constriction or ‘necking,’ Young's mod¬ 
ulus, Poisson’s ratio, the elastic limit, and ! 
the breaking sticss are of importance in 
ongineering {sec Sthenoth of Mat- i 
ERIALH). The bending of a beam, e.g., 
can be estimated in terms of Young’s 
modulus, the dimensions of the beam, and 
the load applied to it. 

When the stress is applied uniformly in 
all directions to a body, as c.g, when it is 


submerged in a fluid contained In a rigid 
vessel and pressure is applied to the sur¬ 
face of the liquid, the body suffers a 
change in volume which is proportional 
to the applied stress. The strain is now 
defined as the change in volume per unit 
volume (<?r r) and the constant of propor¬ 
tionality is tjie livlk Modvlus, K. It (tfwi 
be shown tliut there is a relation between 
the elastic <‘<)nstants K, and a, namely 
r - :Hv(1 -2a). 

I When a shearing stress is applied tn a 
I body, layers of material move relative to 
I eacli other, as may ho seen, e.g., when a 
; pack of cards is placed fiat on a table and 
' its shape distorted (but its volume un¬ 
changed) by pressing forwards and slightly 
i downwards on the top card. An elastic, 

I i)ody, of <*,oursc, would return to its 
original shape afbn* such a shearing 
deformation, but the pack of cards 
, remains in its distorted shape. The 
! angle of shear. 0, is the angular displace¬ 
ment of a plane initially perpendicular to 
the direction of the sliearing stress, and 
the ratio of this stress (Fi.-I) to 0 is 
known as th<‘ modnliis of rigidity (n). It 
can hj» shown that I" - 2/i(l fa). The 
values of 1* and n are relatively easy to 
obtain from ♦‘X]>criincrjts, the formt*r by 
.strcti'hing and the latter from twisting 
(see hetnu ), but K and a are more difficult 
to measure (.lirctdly. It is oftt*n easier tt* 
calculate K and o from v'alues of 1’ and n, 
using the e<inations qnoB'd. The iikkIu- 
1ns of rigidity, n, can be found as follows. 
In order that one end of a wire may la? 
twislt'd tlu’otigh an angle >t> with respect to 
its other end. it is neceH.sary to apply a- 
couple or tor(|Uc given by 7Tnr*<i> 2l where r 
is tin* radius of the wire, and / its length. 
The \aiialio!» of «/> with the couple is 
observed. Th(‘ value of n may also be 
I found by a torsional oscillation experi- 
; rrient. If a wire is firmly clampa^d at its 
nt)pcr end and a body of moment of 
inertia / is fixed to w$ lower end, th(! 
IH*riod of torsional oseillations is given by 
7’* Htt// nr\ and provided the elastii* 
limit is not <‘\eeeded the value of T is 
independent of the amplitude of the 
uH<ullati(m, 

The K. <*f gases is of particular interest 
I beeanse the values obtained for the bulk 
: modulus dc'pend on the rate of change of 
the vol. When tlie vol. of a gas is 
ehanged there is an evolution or absorp- 
tiem of lieat. If the clmnge takes phnn* 
slowly, heal can h(' exchang<al with tlu* 
<*ontahier and its surroundingH. But for 
rai)ld alternating changt^^s of vol. no heat 
will he exchanged. The chissie exampU* 
of the latter situation ocxnirs in tin* trans¬ 
mission of sound ((i-v.) in a gas. The 
hulk modulus can be shown to he nu- 
merkally equal to the pressure, i', of the 
gas for slow variations of vol., and for 
rai)id variatiems it luiiials y }\ where y is 
the ratio of the spexiiflc heats of the gas at 
constant lu’cssure and at constant vol. 
The veUxd ty of sound in a gus is then 
given by \ y/*/p where p is the density of 
the gas. 

The E. of materials arises from the 
forces lading between molecules or atoms. 
The hulk modulus measures the foiv'c 
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required to make tlie avera#pe dii^tauce 
between the atoms greater or less, and 
shows that the force between atoms is 
repulsive for very small separations but 
for larger distances becomes attractive. 
The other moduli for solids jut! a measure 
of the fowo 1 'equii‘ed to distort the 
arrangement of the atoms in the solid. 

When rubber and cerhiin synthetic 
materials are subjected to stresses their 
behaviour diffei's from that of most other 
substances in that, even after considerable 
deformations have been produced, rubber 
and rubber-like materials revert to nearly ' 
tbeir initial form when the stress is re- | 
moved. The common fcatuic of all such i 
©lustoincrs is that they art' built up of j 
molecules ca<’h of which has a long chain ; 
of atoms. Thes(^ molecular chains have 
I'elatively f(‘w or ueak links with neigh¬ 
bouring chains, and in the unstrcUiied 
imiterial most of ilio cliains un^ <*oilod 
back iricgulaiiy u])on tlainisclves like the 
strands of a tangled skein of wool. When 
a stress is applied the chains are straight- j 
ened out, and arrange themselves more ' 
nearly parallel to one another. Atoms 
are continuonsly in vibraliim, however, 
and the result of this is that, when the i 
stretching force is nuiioved, the chains 
lend to revert t(» their c(»ile(i up configura¬ 
tion, and the material spontuiieously iv- 
tracts to its original length. Many 
naturally occuriing tibrous maUuials such 
as silk, collagen, and avooI also have long 
fiiaiu molecules. They do n(»t, under 
normal cir*(‘iiinstances, exhibit long range 
E. of the same order as rubber l>e<’auBO 
the links joining neighbouring chains 
more numerous and priuent the chains 
becoming randomly h<*nt, but the stretchi- 
iiess of wool is ])rol)ably due to a stmight- . 
euiug out of the long (‘hairi molecules. ! 
See Matkuiaijs, sti{ka(ith ok: Moni u s; j 
Phyhu'vl ('onsta.ntk. See A. K. H. i 
Love, A Treatise on the MathenuttieaJ ! 
Theory of Klasticity, H127: Jt. Houwink, j 
Klaatieity^ Plfisticity, ami Structure of 
MatUr, 19:17: K. V. Southwell. An 
Introduction Ut the Theory of Elastieity for ■ 
Engineers and }*hysicists, 1942. 

Elastin and Elastic Fibre, Tiasric. i 

Elatea imodern Drachniaui), largest tn | 
of Pliocis ill anet (Jreecc: situated near the , 
Cephissus and not far from one of the i 
chief passes leading from Thessaly to 
Boeotia. Them waj> a teinpU* of Aescu¬ 
lapius, and another dediiuitcd to Athena 
(Jraiiuea \vhi< h was cxiuivated iii 1883. 
E. was captimHl by Philip <»f Macedon in 
338 BO, an event to whic*h Deinostbeiies 
refers in a cclebrat<*d pjissage of the Dc 
Corona. 

Elatcr Beetle, see Cj.k k Bicftflics. 

Elaterin, actme principle of elutcriurn. 
It is a chemical substance, its formula 
being It is extracted, by 

means of boiling alcohol, from the juice of 
Eebaflium ayresU In the form of colourless 
hexagonal crystals which an' insoluble 
in water. Klaterium is a vegi'table ox- 
trac't obtained from KchaUium eUiterium^ a 
perennial tmidCHl plant. It is very bitter, 
and a powerful purgative. 

Elaterite, an elastic, bitumen. It is 
blackish-brown in colour, translucent, and 


is found in soft, sticky masses in Derby¬ 
shire, near Edinburgh, and in Fifeshire. 
It is sometimes called mineral caoutchouc, 
and is very much like india-rubber. 

Elatia, see CiTH.yEiiON. 

Elatinaoae, dicotyledonous family of 
small herbs of wot pla^ies, 2 genera, 
cosmopolitan. Klaiine hexandra, and E. 
hydropiper, the water-pepper, are small, 
submerged annuulK found in ponds, etc., 
in Hritam. 

Elba (Ok Aithalia, Bom. Ilva), It. is. in 
the Tyrrhenian Sea, administratively 
part of the prov. of Leghorn (o.v.). The 
nearest point on the mainlund is Piom- 
bino (q.v.), from w hich it is separated by a 
channel d m. wide (the Stmit of Piom- 
biijo). The is. is mountainous (Mt 
Capaime, 3340 ft), ami the coastline is very 
iiTcgular. Iron-ore has been mined since 
early and marble, lead, sulphur, 

and alabaHt<'r arc also exported. Vines, 
ollvcH, mulberries, and cereals are grown, 
and there are siirdiue and tunny fisheries. 
The is. is fanuuis as the realm which the 
fallen Xapolctiii I (q.v.) ruled from 3 May 
1814 until 2(5 Vvh. 181.'). In tin? .Second 
World War the is. was taken by Fr. forces 
on 19 .Tunc. 3 914. The cap. is Portoferraio 
(q.v.). An^a 8.5 sq. m.: pop. 30,000. 
i Elbasan, tn of .\lbaiiia, in the prefec- 
tun3 of the same name, on the r. b. of 
the H. .’^hk\nnbi, with numerous mosques, 
in a fertile plain. Olives and maize are 
cultivated. Pop. about ir>,000, of whom 
I 8.^> per i*ent are Muslims. E. was cap- 
turcid by the Serbs during the Balkan Wei's 
but was retnrnc'.d to Albania. In the 
Sworn! W'orld War in the fighting against 
j the Ttaiians (who had seized Albania 
before the war) the Oroeks advaueud on 
E. in l>ec. 1940. The tn was bombarded 
by tlie B.A.F. in .Ian. 1941, but the Ger. 
advance from the N. in Greece prevented 
further i»peralions against E. 

Elbe (('ze<'h Labe; anct Albis), riv. of 
Czechoslovakia and (iermnny. In Ger¬ 
many it is next in imnortanec to the 
Bhiiie (q.\.): it provides passage for 
ocean vessels as far a.s Hamburg (64 m. 
from the mouth), and it is navigable for 
smaller boats as far as its junction w ith the 
Vltava (7)2.5 m.). The E. rises at an 
altitude of IfitU) ft, on the S. slopes of the 
Biesengehirge tq.v.), and flows at first S. 
and tin'll and NW. At Mf^liiik it>i vol. 
is moiv than <loub)ed by the eoiifluenee 
of the Vltava (q.v.). while at LitomC>fice 
its waters an* reddened by the Olife (q.v.). 

, Soon, after pi(‘njiug the basaltic Mittolgt*- 
! bilge, it erosMCH the Bohemian frontier 
1 into Germany near D^ftiu (q.v.), flows 
I past Diesden and Meissen, ana begins, in 
j a NW. dim'tion, its long course over the 
1 N. (ter, plain. Passing the ins of Torgau, 

I Wittenhiirg, Magdebuig, Hamburg, and 
I Altoua, and swollen with the waters of the 
i Mulde and Saule (q.v.) from the left, and 
1 the IIa\el (q.v.) and Elde from the Hght, 

! it rtnally reaches the North Sea at Cux- 
j haven (q.v.). Above Hamburg the riv. 
j separates iut.o 2 streams, w’hich unite 
1 again shortly. At Kolfu the width is 
I HK) ft, at. Dresden 960 ft, wiiilst near the 
estuary it varies from 4 m. to 9 m. Since 
I 1871 great improvements, including bar- 
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hours, docks, and canals, have been made 
In E. navlgration, althougrb the riv. is still 
subject to inundiitions. Sov. canals have 
effectively^ Joined up the E. and Oder 
(u.v.) systems, Ayhile the E.~Trave canal 
(42 m.) of 1900 Allows direct comraimica- 
tiou between Liibeck and the E. The 
very heavy" vol. of groods traffic Is carried 
by steamers and barges. 

International changes resulting from the 
First World War, and especially the 
rt^cognition of ('ze<'hf)slovakia as a 
Kopamte nation, guAc a new political 
importance to the E., which was declared 
by the treaty of Versailles (q.v.) to be an 
international riv. below the (umfluence of 
the Vltava, under a committee on which 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, Hritain, France, 
Italy, and Belgium were represented. 
The drainage ai-ea of the E. basin is 
estimated at 56,000 sq. m. Length 725 ra. 

In the operations on the W. Front in 
1945 Gen. Bradley, Amer. gen. com¬ 
manding the Central Group of Armies, 
was directed by Gen, Eisenhower (q.v.) 
in April to seize any opportimity of 
capturing a bridgehead over the E. and to 
be prepaied for operations farther E.; 
but it was anticijiated that tbcMC would be 
uniiece8sai*y. tvs the sjK»ed of the ilussian 
advance from the E. W(nild probably lead 
to a Junction with them over the riv., if 
not W. of it. The Amer. Ninth Army 
reached the E., S. of Magdeburg, on 
11 April and crossed the riv. tlie next day. 
A second bridgehead S. of Wittenberg 
was achieved by the 5th Armoui'ed IJiv. 
of 13th CorT)S on 13 April. On 14 April 
the 3rd Armoured Div, of 7th Corps 
reaehed Dessau, immediately S. of the 
confluence of the Mulde and E. rlvs. On 
21 April Brit, troops, who had won a 
bridgehead a few days lueviously, ex¬ 
panded their hold and crossed the riv. 
near Lauenburg, SE. of Ilambnig, on 
29 April. On the 25th Amor, patrols of 
the 69th Div., which had probed eastward 
from the Mulde, met eleiiients of the 
Kusslan 58tli Guards Div. in the Torgau 
area on the riv. The junction of the E. 
and W. fronts had been effected on the 
riv. and Germany u as out in two. Thus 
the object of the (jentral thrust under Gen. 
Bradley had been acldeved. ^^'hiIe the 
Amer. forces in the centre were halted on 
the E. and Mulde other forevs turned to 
the completion of the operations in the N. 
and, accwdingly, in tlie N. sector 21st 
.\rmy Group was directed to seize other 
crossings over the K. in the Brit. Second 
Army zone, secure Hamburg and advance 
at speed on the general area of Kiel- 
Ijhbeck. On 2 May Brit. force.s crossed 
the E. again and turned down its r. b. 
tem^ard Hamburg which surrendered to 
the 7th Armoured Div. on 3 May. See 
further under Eahtekn B’ko.vt or Huhso- 
German Campaig.v in the second 
World War, and W^>^TEK^- Front in 
THE Second World War. 

Elberfeld, see Wuppertal. 

Elbeuf, or Elboeuf, B’r. tn in the dept of 
Seine-Inf6rieur©, on the Seine. 14 m. S. by 
W. of Rouen by rail. It has betm one of 
the chief centres of the woollen industry 
ill F'r.ince since the 13th cent. The tn 


was badly damaged in th® Second World 
Wai’. In Aug. 1944 the Germans made a 
desperate stand at E. to mard the ferries 
aa the Ger. Army withdrew across the 
Seine. Pop. 16,000. 

Elbing, see Elbijig. 

Eiblag (Ger. Elbing), tn of Poland, in 
Gdansk prov., on the navigable E. R., at 
the SW. end of the BTischee Haff ((j.v.). 
Until 1945 it was in K. Prussia. The tn 
was founded in the 13th cent, by settlers 
from Bremen and Liibeck, and it became 
a member of the Hanseatic League (q.v.) 
and an important port for trade uith 
England. From 1466 until 1772 it 
belonged to I’oland. Dining the Thirty 
Years War it was in Swedish hands 
(1626 36). Tn 1772 it passed to Prussia. 

] The greater part of the tn was destroyed 
I in the Second World War during the 
Russian advance into Germany. Since 
the end of the war tlicre has Ixhju much 
reconstruction. art^ engineering 

and electrical industries. The shipyards 
of E. have been famous since the middle 
of the 19th cent. Pop. 40,000 (1940, 
86 , 000 ). 

Elbogen, see LoKi-rr. 

Elbow, see Arm. 

EPbrus, highest mt in the (Caucasus, in 
the main lauge, its W. peak attaining a 
heiglit of 18,170 ft. The other summit, 
which was miched for the itrst time in 
1868 by Freahtield, is 18,347 ft above sea- 
level. It is an extinct volcano, whose 
glaciers cover 16 sq. rn. The Bnksan 
glacier extends down to a distalmte of 
7350 ft above the sea. See Tl. L. G. 
Irving, 7V;« Urent Mountains, 1940. 

Elburz Mountains, lofty niugt> in the N. 
of Persia, along the H. border of the 
(-aspian Sea. The E. consist of a series of 
. narrow, extremely steep folds, with a 
number of peaks r(‘aching over 10,000 ft, 
within SI (llHtunc*e of 30 m. from the 
Caspian sliore, which is 88 ft below sea- 
level. The highest peak of the E. M. 
is Mt Damavand, a volcanic cone, N. of 
Teliran. rising to over 18,000 ft. At the 
brosidest point the E. M. are 60 ra. wide, 
Gn the N. slopes arm. rainfall exceeds 
100 in. and forest** grow up to a height of 
7000 to 8000 ft. The Talish Hills in the 
W. link the K. to the massifs of the Gau- 
casus and N W. Zsigpos. To the east long. 
56^ the E. M. are suc<?eeded liy a plateau 
I dividing them from the Kopet Dagh and 
i Ala Dfigh. The Sefld Hud, rising near 
Sariaudaj in Kunllstan, brtxiks through 
the E. M. and enters the Gaspian east of 
Rasht, and the Hnrhaz, rising some 25 m. 
N. of Tehran, Hows thr’ough the Lor 
plateau, where it is known as the Lar R., 
turns NE. and entem the Caspian near 
Amol, 

El Capitan, granite peak, 7564 ft high, 
in the Yosemite valley, on the W. slope of 
the Hiorra Nevada, in California, U.S.A. 

Elohe (anet lUci), Sp. tn in the prov. of 
Alicante, famous fop its Immense forest of 
palm trt?cs, irrigated by canals, w'hloh 
provides all Hpain with leaves for Palm 
Sunday. 1C. has also the only mystery 
play in Spain, performed on 14 and 16 
Aug. each year. Leather goods are 
manufactured. Pop. 53,850. 
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Elohinftn, Qer. vil. iu the Land of making a runaway marriage aa soon as he 
Baden-Wiirttemberg (o.t.), 8 m. SE. of had won his fellowship at Unlv, College, 
Aalen ((l.v,). Marshal Ney (q,v.) was Oxford. He was called to the Bor in 
created duke of E. after his defeat of the 1776, and from that time sncoese smiled on 
Austrians hero in 1805. him. Ho entcicd pai'lioment, became 

Eloho Challenge Shield, see under solicitor-general iu 1788, attorney-general 
Bislby. in 1798, chief justice of the court of 

Elder, I'resbyterfan (’lluirhofficial. The common pleas (1799), and was lord 
session of a Presbyterian church is com- chancellor for many years. His only 
posed of E.s, preaching and ruling. The i>oIltic8 were a lively hatred of the Bom. 
preacjhing E. is the minister, who is ordJilned Catholics, and he was a poor speaker, a 
and inducUul by the Presbytery and is the tedious but sound judge, and a victim to 
moderator of tlie congrcfgational session, parsimony. But he had a large share In 
The ruling E.s ai'o elected foi* life by the cetablishing modci n equity as a coherent 
congregation, and aw ordained and ■ body of principles no longer measunible 
inducted by the moderator of the session. | by ^tlie length of the Chancellor’s foot.’ 
Tn some Amcr. branches of the Presby-; See W. E. Hurtoes, Shetch of the Lives of 
terian (dnircli the E.s aie only elected for JMrds Htowell and Kldmi, 1846; W. H. 
a certain nnmber of years. The siission Holdsworth, Some Makers of English 
has the spiritual gov. of the congi’egation Lau\ 1938. 

In its hands, and only through it can El Dorado: 1. Means in Spanish ‘The 
members <»f the congregation appeal to a Golden,’ and was the name given to a 
higher court of the Chun'h. WTien John fabulous city long boliiwod to exist some- 
Kuox set np the Presbyterian gov. in where in the interior of America. The 
Scotland ho meant the ruling K.s to be belief in the existence of the mythical 
salaried office-beiutJTK and thought tliat city of gold was based on the tales of a 
they should be electe<l annuHlly. How- j Sp. holdier, Martinez, sot ad.rift by his 
ever, the alienation of the (’hureh funds j companioiiH when exivloring the Orinoco, 
from wcles. t<» secular holders prevented > Fiiuling his way hack some inonthR later, 
his idea from being carried into effect. ! he narrated how lie luul been taken by 
An E. should, in the words of Paul (1 Tim. the Indians to a great inland lake with 
lii. 2), 'be blameless, the husband of one golden sands, on whitJi was a vast city 
Avlfe, vigilant, sola^r, of good behaviour, roofed with gold, (’ertainly as early as 
given to hospitality, apt to tca<*h,’ The 1500 confused a(f<'ountH were given to 
courts of the Ih^'sbyterian (’hureh are Sp. sailoix about a rich city abounding 
entirely made ut» of E.s, preacliing and in gold and j»rec’.ious stones, situated on 
ruling, c.g. the (congregational session, I the borders of Lake Parima somewhere 
preaidiing E. and 1 niling E. for about I within (luiana or Guyana. Numerous 
every 20 mem hoi’s. The Ih’eshytery and ! .^p. expeditions set out to And it and 
Synod generally uif* 1 preaching and 1 - most of them came to grief on the Amazon, 
ruling E. from each coiigi'egation; the Gne of the^ st‘ekers was Don Diego do 
General Assembly, a cerLiin number of ; Ordas, governor of C^iilto, who was the 
each from each Presbytery within its gov. j first man to build a tu (St Thomas of 
Thus tiro Presbyterian (Jiurcli claims j (tuiami at the coafhiciiee of the Caioniaii 
aposUilic authority for its (’hureh gov. ! OriiuK’o in tei*. now belonging to Veiie- 
Eldar, .SambiiciAs, family (’apHfoliaccae; { zuola). Among other futile expeditions, 
a gtniUH of deoidnons shrubs or small trtwss, lof which E. I), was the imaginary goal, 
rarely herbs. S, nigra, the common E. or ; wen* th(>s<' of Orellana (1540), Philip von 
Scotch bourtice, is native to Britain and i Hutton (1541 5), who told bow once be 
Europe, with ftowers and hemes used in i had caught a glimpse of the gleaming city, 
^v^ne-making, and stem-wood used for I and JliiK^nez de Questida (1569). Also 
fishing rods, toys. etc. It lias sev. j in quest of E. T>. was Sir Walter Balogh, 
varieties of ornamental liortieultural | who set out in 1595, liaving sold his wife’s 
interest. *S. racrvwsa, u smell shrub of and his own proiHM'ty In order to raise 
8 to 10 ft, is ornamental iu foliage. N. Ail 0,500 for the expedition. In this ill- 
ebuluSy Danewort,, is a niitive herbaceous | fated expedition he lost his son, his health, 
perennial, witli pink-tipped nowei-s in and his fortune. Imdeterrod by his 
summer. chief’s failure, (’apt. Keymis, at Kalegh’s 

Elderberry Wine, prime favourite with j expense, undertook a 2Dd voyage and 
country people, ri'sembling Burgundy or ! purported to identify K. D. with some 
port when proi>erly made, nuiuires 4 lb. spot on Lake Parima. The pmrely 
ripe, dr>f berries (no twigs) to each gallon legendary Manoa. with roofs and walls of 
of water. {See Wines, Home-Mapk for precious stomps, to which Martinez said he 
general directions and precautions.) hod been takcni, long oexmnied a con- 
Bruise berries, pour on the boiling water, spicuous plaw on the map, till Humboldt 
cool to 98" F., stir in 1 oz. crumbled yeast, proved it to be n fiction. But though K. 
and leave 3 days, stliTlng ilaily. .Strain. I). was swept from the atlas, it has 
stir 31 lb. sugar into the juice, leave 4-“U socuixmI a higli niche iu literatiw© as the 
weeks to fennent, bottle, and store in a goal of liappiness after which humanity 
cold drj’^ place for a your. Try at 6 never wearies of striving. See D. G, 
months. Brinton, llte Myths of tlie New World, 

Elderflower Wine, see Winks, Home- 1896. 

MAPK. 2. City of S. Arkansas, TJ.S.A., co. seat 

Eldon, John Soott, 1st Earl of [(1751- of Ihilonco., chief tn in the pioneer oilfield 
1838), lawyer and statesimui, 6. Ne^v- of the state. It is a trade centre for a 
castle, almost blighted his prospects by lumber and farm area. Pop, 23,076. 
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Elea^ see Elis. 

Eleanor of Aquitaine (Guienne) (e, 1122- 
1204), Q^ueen of France and afterwards of 
England, dausrhter of William X, duke of 
Aqtiitaine. Sne manied Louis VII of 
Franc© in 1137. The nmrriaife was 
annulled in 1152. The same year she 
married Henry of Anjou who became 
Henry TI of Emcland. 1154. E. was Im- 
pJiciited in hc^r stni’s (by He*nry) rebellion, 
1173, and was impriwuicd until 1185. 
She acted as recent during her son 
Richard absence'^. E. had trreat j 

territorial wealth of her own: A< 4 Uitain© I 
was her mamagre dowry and its acquisi¬ 
tion considerably increasiMl Henry H’s 
prestifiro and power. She is traditionally 
j*epre8ented as extremely hot-tempered 
and was clearly a boi n intrigue]*. 1 

Eleanor of Castile (d. 129(0, (lueen of | 
Edw-ard I of Engrland and lia If-sister of 
Alfonso X of Castile, sumamod the Wise, 
accompanied her husband to the Crusade 
in 1270, and is traditionally said to have 
wived his life by siu^kins: llie poison from 
a wound inflicted by a lajisoned ari*ow'; 
she was buried at WciMtminster. The 
route of her funeral p!’oc(‘SHion was com¬ 
memorated by a Kci’u^s of crosses erected 
by her husband at each bait. 

EHeanor of Guienne, .scf Ei.kanok of 
Aquitaine. 

Eleanor of Provence (r. 1221 91), queen 
of Henry HI of Eng:land, daughter of 
Raymond Rerenprer TV, count of Provence. 
She married Henry in 1230. and nmch of 
Henrj^’s favonrinff of forcig:nci‘s w'as said 
to be due to her influence. She took the 
veil in 1276 and d. at Amesbury. Wilts. 

Eleatio School, The, scbool of Gk 
philosophy w^hich fl. from .576 450 nr, so 
called becau.so its leaders were natives of 
the Gk erdony, Elea, in S. ILtly. Par¬ 
menides may not hav(‘ been its founder. 


C5onferred by the same will, deed, or other 
instrument. This iietseHsity would arise 
if A, by his will, srave property of his own. 
X, to R and luirported to beciueatb to C 
property, y. which H owned or was 
entitled to (daiin. R must elect either to 
(i) take ‘under the wdlP by Inkingr x so 
that C I'eccives y, or (ii) take ’agrainst the 
will,’ in whi<‘h case he may retain y but 
must compensate (’ out of x. See 
' E. H. T. Snell, Pr/ac//dc8 of Equity (24tb 
ed.), 1954. 

Elections, in Great Britain. PAitUA- 
MENTAHV. Th(’ ehrfioti urrit.—Polling 
disfrirts. 

The authorisation for the issue of W'ritA 
fur a Kdieral ele<‘tion is the royal procla¬ 
mation aunounciuK the dissolutiou of 
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but he at least, with Zeno, became 
identifled to a peculiar and especial degree 
with its salient principles. After the 
death of its great exponents, the E.s gave 
themselves over to futile verbal debates, 
whilst their serious contributioiiH to 
mental wdence formed the basis of Iflato’s 
metaphysics. Parmenides and his ad¬ 
herents dilated on the unity of being and 
all iihenomena, and on the paradoxical 
conc^eption that ‘tlic All is One,* and 
ai’gned that tliis tioitii is liidden from the 
masses becanso their senw^s mislead and 
confuse them. Thought alone cuti attain 
to this conception by soaring high above 
the domain of the false and sensuous 
seeinings. Other members f»f this school 
w^ere Xenophanes and MeliRsiis (qq.v.). 
ASee J. Rurnot, Earl// (Irrek l*hilosophy, 
4th ed. 1948: J. E. Raven, Pi/tlmgoreans 
and Eleedics, 1948. 

Elecampane, or Inula Iwleuium, a com¬ 
posite plant with aromatic and bitter 
leaves and root. Formerly much used as 
au antiseptic aromatic; herb, the root 
being candied and used for chest troubles. 
An ingredient of ahsint he. 

Election (in theology), ser J’ukpkrtina- 
TION. 

Election, Equitable Doctrine of, in law', 
the choice which a beneficiai*y mast make j 
Igitween 2 alternative rights or heneflts I 


pariiameiii aiul llie date of the sum¬ 
moning of a new' parliament. Writs are 
issued by fh»* (ierk of tlie ('row'n as soon 
as possible' after the pub. of that procla- 
mutioTi. When the (louse of Gommona 
IK in session, the; writ for a by-election 
arising from the death of a member, or 
the A’ncating of ]fls seat by elevation or 
suecessioii to the peerage, or from some 
other Jc'gjtl cause, is made out by the 
Glerk of the Crown for coiistituemfles in 
Great Rrltai?i or the (Joverrior of Northern 
Ireland for constitnencies tluue, on the 
authority of the .'Speaker’s warrant which 
is issued on the order of the House of 
(Summons on a motion by the (‘bief whip 
of the pally to which tlie member 
beloiigod. rhis motion takes preoedciice 
over all other husiness of the House. If 
the Hcnise is in recess the Sfieaker may 
lasuc hiH warrant on 2 mtanbers certifying 
to him that the seat is vacant, hut cannot 
do HO where the vacancy arises from the 
iuna< y of the sitting member, or wlicre he 
has ac^-epted the tfliiltern Hundreds. 

^ rits arc sent to tho returning otfleers 
of the lionstitucncies (in c(). constituencies 
the sherilfs, in bors. the mayor or chair- 
^ Tiic method of 

distribution is normally by post, the wrlta 
Ixiing transmitted as registered letters to 
local T'ostmaHters, w ho voinii them to^the 
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retamiacr oflloers, although there ifl power 
to detemine by order m council which 
method shall be used. Negrlect or delay 
in delivery of a wi*it Is a misdemeanour. 
Pub. of the notice of election, statingr the 
time and place at w^hich nominations may I 
he delivered, and the date of the poll in j 
the event of a oonk^st, must be made not 
later than 4 i).m. on the 2nd day after that | 
on which the writ is received. A general 
election usually takes place within 21 days 
of the dissolution. The Representation 
of the People Act, 1918, provi(H*H that the 
Interval bf’itween the proclamation and the 
nieetin*f of tlie new parliament shall be 
not less than 20 clear days. 

Returning olilcers attend at the place 
spwlfled in the notice for the rtnteipt of 
nominations, which may he delivered 
hetween 10 a.ni. and 3 p.m. (on Saturdays 
hetweoii 10 a.m. and nr^on) on any day 
after the pub. of the notice of election, and 
not later than the 8th day after the 
proclamation. For hy-elec.Ucms the hrs 
for receiving nominatlouK art* the same, 
hut the last day is fixtMl by the returning 
orticcT, not earlitM’ than the 4th day after 
pub. of the notice, and not latcu* than the 
lUh day after the writ is received, for a 
('o. constituency. In a hor. constituency 
the days are the 3rd and 7th rtwi>ectively. 
F^ach candidate must be nominatef^l on a * 
Hcparate nomination paper, signed by a 
]»roposcT and sec^onder, and bearing the 
names of 8 other persons assenting U* the 
nomination. No persons can subscribe 
m<»re than 1 nomination pijix^r at the 
same delation. 

Nomination papers nnist l>e made 
availahh* by the returnitig ofllcers to any 
ix^gist^u-ed elector retjuiring them. The 
paper has to contain the full name, 
address, and dtwcription of the candidate, 
hilt Inference to his t>oUtical a<itivitie« is 
pnihlbitetl, and there need not ho any 
reference to his rank, profession, or 
calling except where this might be 
necessary to Identify him. Any i>erson 
nominated as a cRiididate must signify in 
writing his willingness to stand; that 


addresses, and desoriptioiis of those 
nominated, together with the names of 
those subscribing to their nominations, 
and similar particulars about those who 
had been nominated and the reasons why 
they might no longer be so. 

Expenditure by a candidate or by 
his agent at a general or by-election is 
limited to £450 plus M. for each elector in 
i a CO. constituency or 1 Jd. in a bor. 
Witliin 14 days of the declaration of poll 
! all bills for the campaign must be In the 
j hands of each agent; they must be 
settled within the next 14 days, and a 
I complete statement must l>e sent to the 
I returning oltlcer within 35 days of the 
: election being held. These returns are 
1 subject to public scrutiny for 2 years, 

I after which they may be returned to the 
j candidate or his agent or destroyed. 

1 Eventually statistics showing how' much 
! a candidate spent in the election, and how 
j much ho or she was entitled to spend, are 
j pub. by order of the Home SiKUetary and 
the secretary of state for Scotland. 
Failure to send in a return and deciaratioii 
of expenses within the prescribed i>eriod 
is an illegal pmctiec which may preclude 
a successful candidate from sitting and 
voting in the House of C’ommons, on the 
liability of forfeiting £100 for each day he 
does, until the return is made. 

I*olling dists. ai‘e fixed by local 
authorities, w ho also designate the polling 
stations. Polling in a general election 
[ takes place betw'ceu 7 a.m. and 9 p.m. on 
the 9th day after the last day for the 
i delivery of nomination papei*s. For a 
; by-election the hrs ai-e the same, but the 
polling day is fixed by the retmning 
, ottlcer between the 7th and 9th day alter 
j the last day for receipt of nominations. 
! In computing any i>eriod of time, Sundays, 

I (Christmas Day, Good Friday, bank 
holidays, days of public thanksgiving or 
, public mourning are disregarded. 

I The iHiU .—All polls art^ held on one day. 
I Poll cards, bearing the name of the 
: constituency, the elector’s name and 
I qualifying address, his or hor number on 


wTitteii consent must be deposited with the register, the date and time of the poll, 
the returning officer at the same time as j and the Iw^ation of the polling station, are 
the nomination papers, and it must also ; sent to each elector by the returning 
conUiin a declaration that the c^nididate officer. The recording of votes takes 
is uw'ore of the contents of the House of place in a booth screened from observa- 
c’ommons Disqualification Act, 1957, and I tion. Voting is effected by making a 
that to the best of his knowledge and he- i cioss on the ballot papers opposite a 
lief ho is not disqualified from membership | chosen name. The secret ballot was 
of the House of Commons. introduced in 1872 w^hen election bv 

A candidate must also depiwit £150, nomination w^as abolished. At a pari, 
either in legal tender or by banker’s draft. | eleirtion a person is not entitled to vote in 
This will he forfeited if the number of j more than 1 constituency, or more than 
\otm cast for him or her does not exceed | once in the same constituency. Ballot 
one-eighth of the total, otherwise it vrill papers contain only the names and 
1 m> returned as soon as possible after the j descriptions of the candidates as showui in 
drelaration of the poll. N^’itlidraw’als of ( the olficial notice of nominations, and are 
nominations must bo made in w ritlng, i marked with an official mark, either 
during the period permitted for deposit, ! embossed or perforated, which is kept 
and delivered to the n'tiirning officer, i soi'ret and not usetl for an elei'ition in the 
Objections may be made up 1 hr after i same constituency for at least 7 years, 
the time fixed for the close of nominations, i The use of motor cars for conveying 
hut If after that time the number of j electors to the polls w’as regularised under 
candidates nominated den^s not exceed , the Rep^pesentation of the People Act, 
the vacancies they will he dwlared j 1948. The number of cars employed 
delated. The returning officer will then j must not exceed 1 for every 1590 electors 
publish a statement showing the names, 1 In a co. constitueney and 1 for every 2000 
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in a bor. All cars for this purpose must 
be regfistered vrith the retundrigr otHoer* 
who issues a certificate authorisingr their 
use. 

Ih^idlni? officers for the polliugr stations 
and a suitable staff of dorks for duty ai-e 
selected by the returning: officers, whose 
expenses are met by the Treasury. The 
presiding: officer will be responsible for 
supervising: the conduct of the poll at his 
station. The only persons permitted to 
enter the station other than votcirs are the 
candidates and their clec^tion agrtmts, 
polling: agents appointed to attend the 
station, clerks appointed to attend, police 
constables on duty, and (‘ompanlons of 
blind persons. At the close of the poll 
the presiding officer must seal the ballot 
boxes and deliver them, together with the 
various election documents, to the 
returning officer, who opens them and 
furangres for the count. 

No pei*sons other tliaii the returning 
olfict^r, the candidates, their wives or 
husbands, their election agents, and the 
counting clerks con attend the count 
except by permission of tlie returning 
officer. All those assisting at polling 
stations, or attending or assisting at the 
("(ount, have to make a solemn declaration 
not to divulge unlawfxilly any infoi-mation 
about the voting. The penalty for so 
doing is a term of imprisonment of up to 
ft months. Any election official guilty of 
tampering with nomination or ballot 
papers Is gruilty of a misdemeanour ami 
liable to imprisomnent for up to 2 veam; 
any other person wlio does so is liable to a 
tei*m of up to 6 months. Breaches of 
official dvity render offenders liable to a 
fine of up to £100. Tlie rule by which a 
retmiiing officer had only a <‘-awting vote 
in the event of a tie was abolished in 1948, 
and liis ordinary vote was restoi’ed. Now 
a tie is resolved by lot. Immediately 
after the decrlaration of the poll, the 
counted and rejected panel’s, together 
with all the other election documents, ai-o 
sealed in separate packets and sent to the 
Clerk of the Crown. They are retained 
by him for 1 year, and then, unless other¬ 
wise dii-ected by the House of (’ommons 
or the High Court, they are destroyed. 

The Parlmmenturif Fravrhise .—Those 
entitled to vote as electors in a pari, 
election in any constituency are those 
i^esident there on the qualifying date, who 
ore Brit, subjects of at least 21 yearn, and 
not subject to any legal incapacity to vote. 
Peers, aliens (except those who have been 
naturalised), persons under 21, or of un¬ 
sound mind, or convicted of certain 
offences, are among those disqualified, 
but the incapacity of a peer to vote does 
not extend to peeresses in their owti right, 
or peeresses by marriage who might 
otherwise be qualified. Regdstration on 
the register to be used at the election is a 
pre-requisite. The residential qualifica¬ 
tion was estab. by the Representation of 
the People Act, 1918, and 10 years later 
the Representation of the l^eople (Equal 
PVonchise) Act assimilat<^d the fraricfiise 
for men and woman in pari. E. The 
preparation of the register of voters, first 
provided for under the Reform Act, 1832, 


is the duty of the registration officer (in 
the CO. constituencies the clerk of the co. 
council, and in hors, the tn clerk). 
Registers are prepared oiwks a year from 
details provided in a houso-to-honso 
inquiry conducted under the tonus of the 
Electoral Regdstei’s Acts, 1949 and 1903. 
They contain a list of pari, and local gov. 
electors, and ai'e pub, not later than 
15 Feb. each year for use in the ensuing 
year beginning on 16 Feb. The qualifying 
date is the i>nM't'ding 1(J Oct. in England, 
Wales, and Scotland, and 15 Sopt. in 
Northern Ireland. A person who is not 
of full age on the qualifying date, but is 
so on lo June, is entitled to vote at ele<*- 
tions in (Beat Britain between 2 Oct, of 
that year and 15 Feb. of the following year. 
Rognsters can be scrutinised at co. and tii 
halls or other council offices and head post 
otiic^es. Persons wliose names art^ omitted 
may claim registration, and objections to 
persons whose munes appear may also be 
heard. Api)eals against dwJsions of the 
remstralion officer are made to the co. 
court, l^rovisions are made for serA’ice 
voters—^whether in the armed forces or 
some other brancdi of the Cromi service 
ovei-seus—including their wives who may 
be resident outside the U.K. Such 
pei-Kons make a declaration in a prescribed 
form and ar<^ treated as resident at the 
address specified in tiie declaration. The 
penalty for a false declaration is imprison¬ 
ment up to 3 months, or a fine of £50. op 
both, on summary conviction, or up to ft 
months, or a fine of £100. or both, on 
conviction on indictment. Service vot<a‘s 
can voU' by proxy or post on making 
application. Those unable to attend at 
the polling station because of occupatioii 
or infirmity may vote by proxy or i»ost 
aa absemt vot<*rs. Separate lists aix^ 
maintained of absent voters or those 
entitled to vote by i)roxy or post. 

Petitions to unseat the member declared 
elected at a pari, election are made to tlie 
High Court in England, Wales, and 
Northern Ireland and to the Court of 
Session in Scotland witlfin 21 davs of the 
i*eturn being made to the Clerk of the 
Crown, or within 28 days where there is 
an allegation of any corrupt practices. A 
Iietition ulk'ging an illegal practice must 
be lodged within 14 days of the rtucelpt of 
the return and declamtion of election 
expenses by tlie returning officer, or 
within 28 days of any payment or act in 
furtherance of such an illegal pntctice. 
Such petitions are tried by 2 judges of the 
High CJourt t»r C'ourt of Session from a letn 
kept for the purprme. Their decision is 
made in writing to the Speaker. The 
penalty for corrupt withdrawal of a jietl- 
tion is a term f>f imprisonment not 
exe^eeding 12 months or a fine of £109 or 
both. A candidate at a pari, election who 
is reported by an election Cyr>urt guilty of o 
corrupt practice is incapacitated during 5 
years from the date of the report from 
being elocjted for any constituency and 
during 10 years from being elected for the 
constituency for which tne election was 
held. Persons convicted of corrupt 
practices on indictment are also subjected 
to a total incapacity to be elected for anv 
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oonstltiienoy for 6 years. If reported as 
grullty of such a practice through his 
agents or personally guilty of an illegal 

S ractice the candidate 'will be incapaci* 
ited from election for the constituency 
in which the election was held for 7 years, 
hut this local incapacity lasts only for the 
duration of the Parliament for which the 
election was held If the candidate is re¬ 
ported guUty of an illegal practice through 
his agents. There are provisions for 
mitigation and remission of incapar^ities 
arisitig from furthei* proct^edings whore the 
incapacity has arisen from the report of 
an election court. 

Corrupt muJ illejgal practiceji at efectUms. 
—Corrupt prtmtices arc personation, 
bribery, treating, and undue influence. 
Tliey are pimishable either on indictment 
or summarily, and it is the duty of the 
Director of Public I^rosecutionH to investi¬ 
gate reports of such pnictices and institute 
proi*eoaings. Personation is voting in 
person or by proxy for someone else 
wliether aUve, dead, or fictitious. It is 
a felony, and tlje penalty on conviction on 
indictment is imprisonment for a term of 
up to 2 years. If conviefed by an election 
CMiurt the term is not (*xoecdi(jg 3 months 
or a fine of £200, or a term not excioeding 
3 montlis or a fine of £100, or both. If 
convicted summarily. Hrihery is the 
giving of money or procuring of offlice with 
tiie Intontion of corrupting the voter in the 
exercise of his or her vote; treating is the 
giving, providing, or paying wholly or in 
part for enterttiiiiment to influence any 
vtiter to use or refrain from using his voUj: 
undue influence is the use or tiireatenea 
use of force, violence, cn* restraint, the 
infli(?tion of injur>', harm, or loss to or on 
peu-sons to induct) or compel them t(» vote 
or ix.'ifrain from voting, or by nlidiietion, 
dnre?5S or by any fmuciiileut deviiv or con¬ 
trivance to impede or pnwent tiie frtMJ 
exeivise of tiie francliise. Any iierson 
eonvit'ted on indictment of any of these 
H <“omipt practices is liable to imprison¬ 
ment for a term of up to 12 montlis or a 
tine not excee^ling £200. If convic^ted by 
an <dwtion tMHirt tlic term is up to 6 
mouths and the fine £200, but in a court of 
summary jurisdiction the penalty is a 
term of up to 3 months, or a flue of £100, 
or both. The penalty for an Illegal 
l»racti<w is a lino of not inoix' than £100 on 
summary conviction. Illegal proedioos 
include voting or applying to vote by 
proxy wlieu 8ubjo<.*t to legal incapacity, 
or for someone subject to such incapacity, 
or voting more than oiuh\ or voting 
jHirsonally when registered to vote by 
another method: nmking payments In 
contravention of provisions for payment 
of exijeiises through an eks'tion agent; 
failing to send a declaration or rtduru of 
expenses; making payment or ineurring 
expenditure in excess of the iiermitted 
maximum; paying olalms or nmking 
payment of expenses ontside the per¬ 
mitted time; candidate or agent failing to 
comply with provisions relating to 
I’eturns and declarations of expenses; 
making a false statement of fact about the 
cliaructer or conduct of a (mndidnte: use 
of foreign radio station for political 


propaganda at an election; acting or 
inciting others to act In a disorderiy 
manner at an election meeting; making 
false statement about the withdrawal of 
candidates; lending, letting, employing or 
hiring of cars to convey voters to the poU; 
payment for bands, music, torches, nags, 
or banners; printing, publishing, and 
distributing election materials not bearing 
the name of tlie printer and publisher. 
Other practices which are prohibited 
include the hiring, letting, or using of 
licensed premises for committee rooms, 
the employment of paid canvassers, and 
canvassing by police oflieers. 

Qualifiraiioms ami disQtuUifications for 
mentherahip. —Membership of the House 
of Commons is remarkably free and 
imrestricted. Candidates must be Brit, 
subjects, and at least 21 years of age. 
Iversons who are disqualifled from mem¬ 
bership include; aliens (but not one who 
has been naturalised); infants under the 
of 21; those suffering from lunacy or 
idiocy; Eng. or Hcottlsh peers (but Irish 
peers unless elected as representative 
poem are eligible); bankrupts; convicted 
felons; those guilty of corrupt practices at 
election; cleigymcn of the (Jhurch of 
England, the C-hnrch of .Scotland, or 
Rom. ( atholic priests (but not non- 
confonnlst ininistei’s); the holders of 
offices specified in the House of Commons 
Disqualiffcation Act, 1957, deemed to lie 
incompatible wltli election as an M,P. 
Those disqnaliflerl by virtue of offloe 
include judges of the High Court, the 
Appeal Court, and co, courts in England, 
Wales, and Northern Ireland, the Court 
of .Session in .Scotland, and the Courts- 
Martial Appeals Court; the recorders of 
London, Liverpool, and Manchester, or 
recorders in their own bors.; chairmen or 
paid deputy chairmen of quarter sessions 
in London or Lau(*s, or in their outi area 
of jurisdiction; stipendiary magistrates; 
sheriffs or siieriff substitute in Scotland: 
Official Referet' to the Supi’eme Court; 
civil servants (whetht^r estab. or not or 
employed whole or part-time—^including 
foreign seiwice and overseas civil services, 
hut not the Royal Observer C'on>s unless 
the service is whole-time); any member of 
the armed services (but not an officer on 
the retiied or emergtmcy list or holding an 
emeigeney commission or on any leserve, 
or a i>ensioiier I'eciulled for service); any 
police officer cmplo^^ed by the police 
authority in Oreat Britain and Northern 
Ireland: any member of any legislature of 
any country or ter. out^de the Brit. 
Commonweiilth: returning officers (but 
only in constituency for which they act): 
commissioner of iiolioe for the metropolis 
and for the ("ity of London; colonial 
governors; chairmen and members of 
courts, tribunals, boards, corporations, 
and councils set up under various acts of 
parliament; election commissioners; gov¬ 
ernors of the Bank of England, the B.B.C., 
or prisons; clerks or deputy oierks to oo., 
co. bor., or bor. councils. A person who 
was previously barreil from membemhip 
because of holding a pension from the 
Crown or because of any contract agree¬ 
ment or commission for or on behalf of 
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the Crown is no longer disqualified* The 
1957 a^t laid down a detailed list of 
individual disqualifying offices in place 
of the former ‘offices of profit imder the 
Crown* to enable a prospective candidate 
to see clearly whether he had incurred, or 
was likely to incur, disqualification by the 
acceptance of an office. There is pro¬ 
vision to amend tlie list by Order in 
(Council. 

Locai. (tovEKNMENT. —Local gov. fran¬ 
chise depends on residence in the area, or 
the possession of a non-residence qualifi¬ 
cation, i.e. the occupation as owner or 
tenant of rateable lands or premises of an 
ann. value of €10 or more, excluding 
ocxjupation of furnisla^d dwellings for less 
than 9 weeks, and excluding ocxuipation 
as lodger. Those entitled to vote must 
also be Brit, subjects aged more than 21 
yeais and not be subject to any legal 
incapacity. The preparation of registers 
is effected simultaneously with those for 
I»arl. ekK‘tiou undei* the same procedure: 
as far as possible the same registers are 
used, with a mark indicating the voters 
entitled to iiarticipate in l(K*al gov. K. 
only. Most of the rules governing the 
conduct of local E. are the same as those 
for pari eleijtion with appropriate varia¬ 
tions or exceptions. In metropolitan 
bora, the tn clerk is the retiuiiing officer; 
in bora, whore the election is iii wards it 
is an alderman appointed by the council, 
but where the bor. is not divided into 
wards it will be the mayor; for oo. 
councils ho is aiipointed by the council, 
but in some circumstaTUH?a may be the 
mayor of a bor. within the co. As in 
pari, election no person may give more 
than 1 vote for any 1 candidate. Peti¬ 
tions against E. must be presented within 
21 days of the date on which they wei^e 
held and are heard by a barrister of not 
loss than 15 years’ experience, but not one 
wfio is an M.P., or holds an office of profit 
under the (/n*wn other than that of a 
recorder. In Scotland such petitions are 
heard by the sheriff or the sheriff substi¬ 
tute of the co. Tlie maximum expenses 
in a local gov. election are €2.5 and ‘2c/. for 
each voter on the register above 500. 

Borough elef'tiuus. —Whore a bor. is not 
divided into wards there is 1 election of 
<!Ouncillors for the whole hor.; whore the 
bor. is divided into wards there Is a 
separate election of councillors for each 
ward. (’ouiu5ill<jrs are elected for yea.ra, 
one-third going out of office each year. 
Aldermen arct elected by the council for 
6 years, half of them retiring at tlie end of 
3 years. E. are in May. Women may 
be elected as councillors or aldermen. 

City of jAindon. —f’ommoii t’ouncil is 
legislative as well us representative. The 
Lord Mayor is nominated by livery votoi’S 
of the (Jity Guilds and elecjted by the 
Court of Aldermen. Aldemic^n and com¬ 
mon conncllmen arc elec,ted by ratepayers 
and inhab. of sev. wards, aldermen for 
life, councilmen being re-elected annually 
by the same voters. In 1952 the Common 
Council decided to reduc;e its membei*8hip 
from 206 to 159—or 25 per cent—by 
St Thomas’s Day (21 Dec.) 1959. Casual 
vacancies occmring by death or resigna¬ 


tion between 1 Jan. 1953 and the fixed 
day in 1959 would not be filled unless the 
representation of the ward fell below the 
number specified in the resolution reducing 
the number's. 

Ses also KrjGCTORATE; FRANoriiHK, 
Local GovkrnmeXT. See J. F. S. Ross, 
Elections and Electors^ 1955. 

Elections, Presidential (U.S.A.). By 
the Federal (.Constitution each state is to 
appoint a number of electors equal to the 
whole number of senattirs and representa¬ 
tives to ^vhich the state is entitled hi 
Congress. These elcxjtors then vote foi* 
tlie president and vice-pr*osident. Theo¬ 
retically, the iveople at large have no 
dirt^ct voice in the eltHJtion, and the 
elec^tors, or electoral college, have an uii- 
fettereil freedom of choice. The party 
system ensures that the jiorsons nominated 
at the gi'eat national party conventions 
for the offices of iiresident and vice- 
president shall ultimately be voted for by 
the memhers of the electoral collesge. 
The electors themselves are polled for by 
a direct vote of the citizens on a ‘general 
ticket,’ but the candidates for the office 
of elector are all nominated beforehand by 
party associations, with the result that 
the choice of the new president and vjiH"- 
presldent follows as a matter of course. 
By the (Constitution Congress may d<*ter- 
mlne the time of choosing the electors and 
the polling day. The election is held 
every 4th year. For qualifications of tln^ 
president, see (’OxVmtitittion. 

Electorate, the persons entitled to elect 
tlie i-eprcsent,ativ(^s to tiie communal 
assembly. In England and other Teu¬ 
tonic lands the familieH enlarged into 
clans, octnipying each its original (^o^lmon 
ter., early developed into the territorial 
unit of the mark or township. The town¬ 
ship, then, was the lowest territorial div. 
and political unit of a tribe, and posHcssecl 
its own assembly and peculiar jKilitical 
organisation. This unit, wliich in other 
countries is the commune, in England 
becomes either the municipal corporation 
or par. The eh^ctoral system of England 
(apart from thci repi’osentation of the 
classes in the cos.) grew out of the 
prineipk'! of representation as evolved in 
the tiis of the Middle Ages, Their 
adaptability to this end was duo jiartly to 
the fact that even before the (kuiqiiest 
they possessed a complete political 
organisation, partly to the wealth that 
accrued to them from the grant of the 
charters of incorporation. Other terri¬ 
torial divs.. such as the shire and the 
hundred, co-existed with the tn or bor., 
but in most (tascs the latter, especially 
after acquiring charters, were for all 
judicial and administrative purposes in¬ 
dependent of those divs. The tiis soon 
developed a strong organisation for 
administrative as well as judicial pui’- 
poses, and, through the Institution of 
merchant and (;raft guilds fostered by the 
crown, rapidly acquired wealth from their 
exclusive iirivilegos of buying and selling 
free from exorbitant tolls and from 
corporate property. The guilds all tended 
to become the governing body of the tn 
and still further developed their privileges 
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of self-gov. and self-assessment. The constitueneies, each oo. being subdivided 
result was that they became close cor- into 2 or more constituencies, each return- 
porations, election to which was coveted, big 1 member, the idea being to create 
and the representation of which in equal electoral dists. The principle of 

S arllameiit was desirable. Parallel with div. adopted by the Redistribution of 
le development of the bor. franchise, the Seats Act, 1885, accorded with the 
oo. representation Avas evolved through democratic feeling that had grown since 
the elective principle of the old co. com»t Rousseau preached equality. In the days 
(q.v.). In pre-Norman times the free- of rotten hors., when the total pop. was 
holders assembled in the oo. court or shire- only 7 million, of whom 5 million could not 
moot for iisca.1 and judicial purposes, and read or write, there wore 558 members of 
to the moot also came btirgesses, and the the House of (''omnions, wliich means tliat 
reeves from the tns. Later tlio tn repre- each member represented on the average 
sentatives seceded, having through the no more than 500 vf>ter8 as against about 
grant of charters gained a right to send 55,(>70 to-day. The not result of tlK** 
out their own lepresentatives to bargain j reforms of tlu^ i9th cent, was an acxjession 
with the exchequer officials. The co. of power to the executive and the E. at the 
frecholdci*s continued to elect knights, expense of the House of Commons. Before 
who either assembled in the co. court or i the Reform Act of 1832 a defeat of the 
were summoned by the sheriff to some ministry did not nefjessarily involve its 
central point for the same purposes, or to ' rosignatioii. Both tlie ministry and the 
be consulted about a grant. Wlien this majority in the House were for the most 
represontathjii for imrposes of assessmeut part in the (tontideiice of the king. But. 
became a representation for deliberative after 1H32 a general election became for 
purposes loo^ election to parliament in the the first time a vote to retiii*n a Hou.se 
inofiern sense began. At tiret tns did not ! pledged f.«> support some particular 
appreciate the hono\ii' of sending members j politkaan, Avith the result that a change of 
to purliamcnt, and the representation, 1 ministry necesHarily followed. This has 
such as it Avas, was chiefly the co. repre- ! HubHCciiientiy doA'cloiied into support for a 
sentation of the classes. Many acts AAore i particular political party and its pro- 
passed ill the beginning of the 15th cent. I gramme, wliich is set out fully befoi'e the 
to regulate the franchise in the cos., and i E., rather than for an individual iiolitician. 
in H30 an act restricted tlic right of j The distribution up to 1918 was far from 
voting for knight.8 to persons p<.)8sessing j perfect. The progressive shifting of tiie 
freeholds in the shii'e to the value of 4().v. a { pop. and tlie iiiige absolute increase In 
year, and all copyholders and villeins i the Avholc i>op. sineo 1885 rendered the 
were disfranchised. The forty-shilling i old distribution in numerous instaiu'es 
freeholders rernaiued the only co. voters j peculiarly inetiuitable and far reinoAed 
until the Reform Act of 1832. In the from the spirit underlying the idea of 
intervening centiuies, hOAV<*ver, the boi*K., i equal clc>ctoraI areas. The result was an 
gi*own wealthy, began to realise the value I agitution for various reforms, some having 
of the right of eleclion. Control over the | for their objecd the substitution of a purely 
royal expenditure meant the power to j i^ersonal for a i)ropricttUT qualification, 
secure the redress of grievanc.es. The others the repit‘sentation of the political 
(ri»wn could increase or diminish the opinioiis of tiie riilnority. Cn the intre- 
nnmber of hors. rei)re8ented—a poAver duetion of adult, suffmge by the Repi*c- 
based on the doctrine that bor. privileges sentatiem of the People Act, 1918, the E. 
were gifts of the (!rown, and that their increased from 8.357,000 to 16 million, 
status was historically that of tlie royal including 6 million women. The Repre- 
demesne; the number of shire knights, on sentation of the Peojile (Equal Franchise) 
the other hand, could not he altered. A<*t, 1928, increased it considerably (see 
l<>om this fact and the subsequent Ele('TI<)Ns), the huge increiise over 1918 
association of the knights with the bur- being ac.c,ouuted for by reducing the age 
gessos as representatives of the people j limit for women from 30 to 21 years of 
instmd of the ('lasses, the representation age and by giving all women the vote on 
of the 3rd (Estate of the realm avos saved eciual (.crins with men. Permanent com- 
from the extinction that the corresponding missions for the redistribution of House of 
bodies encoAintcred abroad. But the C’ommons constituencies Avere set up for 
representation of the 3rd estate was as yet the first tirrH* in 1944. Formerly such 
a far cry from the democ'ratic ideal. The comniissions had l>een appointed ad hoc, 
bors. rapidly became corrupt, the fraii- ceasing to exist on the completion of their 
chise passing into the hands of a close task. The decision to put them on a 
body of c.orpoj'utors Avho frequently sold pcM'inauont basis arose from a recom- 
thc bor. seats to the king’s ministers. By mendation of a departmental committee 
the beginning of the 19th cent, the bor. on electoral reform in 1942, which Avas 
had practii^ally ('eased to represent public endorsed by the Speaker’s conference iji 
opinion. From the time of the Reform 1944. As the maldistribution of con- 
Act in 1832, which abolished the ‘rotten’ stituenciea in relation to the E. began to 
bors. and gave the vote to everyone make itself felt rapidly and acutely, it 
occupying a house or shoi) to a clear ann. bec.ame apnareut. that there Avas a gi'eat 
value of £10, a series of acts has extended advantagemliavingpermanent raacliinery 
the franchise. Tn 1884 the franchise con- to maintain constant reviews of con¬ 
ferred in 1867 on householders and lodgers stltuencies, and where necessary cffec't 
in bors. was extended to similar persons in periodhml adjustments. The commis- 
the cos. A year later the entire country sloiis are re(juired by law to submit 
was divided into numerous co. and bor, reports in not less than 3 or more than 7 
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years. The rules governing their reviews 
provide that the number of constituencies 
in (jireat Britain shall not be substantially 
more than 613, of which S<Jotland should 
have not less than 71 and Wales not less 
than 35. Discretion is given to them to 
depart from a strict application of those 
rules if special geographies 1 considera¬ 
tions, including shape, size, and accessi¬ 
bility of a constituency, make that 
desirable. A far-reaching redistribution 
of seats—which included the abolition of 
idural voting, the ending of univ. i*epre- 
sentation after 345 yeai-s, and the amalga¬ 
mation of repi'esentation for the chties of 
London and Westniinster—reflet'ting the 
social and industrial movements of the 
preceding decades, and hoping to achieve 
greater equality in Uie size of constituen¬ 
cies, was made in 194S and put into 
opej'ation at tlie general election of 1950. 
The number of seats in tlie House of 
(’ommons was leduced from 640 to 625. 
A further and considerable redistribution 
occurred iKifore the 1955 election, arising 
out of t.he llrst revicu by th(^ commissions 
under the House of ('oinmons (Redistri¬ 
bution of Seats) Act, 1949. The number 
of constituencies was in<’!reaHed to 630. 
Klcven new divs. wer(‘ created and 6 
othei^s abolished. Major alterations were 
made to 172 constituencies in England 
and Scotland, 43 minor adjustments Wing 
made to constituenciw in England, 
\>'aleK, and Scotland. No variations w'ere 
made in Northern Ireland. The com¬ 
missions in their task had sought to divide 
the total E. by the electoral mean of 
55,670, and to avoid having any con- 
stitueucy of more than 80,000 or less than 
40,000. The Eng. and Seottish bodies 
fm'eshadowed further adjustments in 
some areas in future, ansing from drifts of 
pop. because of the development of new 
ills. C/hanges giving otfect to the recom¬ 
mendations of the commissions are made 
b>' order in council. 

Tire principle of etpinl (^Uadornl areas 
obtains in the U.S., t^aiiada, and Soutlr 
Africa: other countries, like Switzerland, 
still a (there t-o the system of rt^pivsenta- 
tion of conr. or ter. divs. for administra¬ 
tive purposes, like the old Eng. shires, 
hundreds, and clmrtcred tns. A system 
of double election j)revails in the IT.S.A. 
and in France. In the U.S.A. the E. 
elect the members of the Electoral 
(Jolleg(>i, which is thus (^omposc^d of 
states’ representatives, Avlui elec^t the 
])resident. There are 5.31 votes in the 
Electoral (College, and therefore 266 
secure a majority. 

See Cabixet; Fuaxctiise, Local Gov- 
KHXMEXT. NVc also J. F. 8. Ross, 
Klevtions and Electors^ 1955. 

Electors, the German Imperial {Kur~ 
filrsten), the princos in whom was vested 
the right of choosing the emperor or king 
of the Homs. UnWr the (Jarlovingians 
the crown was hereditary, then Germany 
be(!ajne a.n elective monarchy, and finally 
by 1257 the nmnher of electors was fixed 
at 7. The Golden Bull (q.v.) of 1356 
listed these as 4 lay princes, tfie Elector 
Palatine of the Rhino (imperial steward), 
the duke of Saxony (marshal), the mar¬ 


grave of Brandenburg (chamberlain), the 
king of Bohemia (cup bearer), and 3 
spiritual electors, the archbishops of 
Mainz, Trdves, and Cologne (chancellors). 
During the Thirty Years War the duke of 
j Bavaria was made on elector (1623) in 
laoe of the Elector Palatine, who was, 
owever, restoi'ed as 8th elector at the 
Peace of Westphalia (1648) wldoh finally 
established the electorate. In 1692 tW 
9th electorate of Brunswick-Luneburg 
(recognised in 1708 os Hanover) 
added, (’haiiges took place during the 
Fr. ascondoncy, and the electors’ powers 
millycanie to an end (1806) on the disso- 
lutioii of the Holy Hoin. empire. The K. 
had considerable power during disputed 
successions, but gradually, aiul especially 
from the Thirty Years War urjwards, the 
imperial crown became in practice laigely 
hereditary* See O. Haraack, Das Kur~ 
fiirstenkolleifium., 1883; and E. Hender¬ 
son’s trails, of the ‘(Jolden Bull’ Issued by 
Charles IV, 1356, in Selert Historic^ 
lyocmnenU of the MkUlle Aaes, 1896. 

Eleotra (Gk ‘the bright one’), daughter 
of Agamemnon and Clytaemueatra, and 
sister of Iphigenia and Orestes (q.v.). 
She saved her brother from Atglsthus and 
(’lytaemnestra. who intended to kill him 
after Aganiomiion, and later helped him 
to aveng(? Agamemnon’s death. She 
married her brother’s friend, Pylades, and 
bore Modon and Strophius. Her tomb 
was shown lat(?r at Mycenae. 

Electric Accounting Machines, machines 
for book-keeping, cjuculations, statistics, 
and inventories. The punched card sys¬ 
tem of the Hollerith method peimits busi¬ 
ness transactions of all kinds to be 
recorded, not in w^ritten books, but on 
specially designed rnanilla cards by means 
of perforations. The numerical signifi¬ 
cance of th(^ holes is determined by their 
position in the cards. Cards can be de¬ 
signed for any iiurpose and information is 
recorded by a hand-operated key punch 
capable of very high speeds. Accuracy 
of punching is checked by a second 
operator in a verifying key punch. The 
punched cards—which form, os it were, 
mobile figures—can be classified, sorted oi* 
sekicted in an electrical sorting machine. 
After sorting, tlie cards are passed tlirough 
a tabulating machine wddeh will either list 
each Individual card or, alternatively, 
accumulate totals of the sorted groups of 
cards and pi’int these totals in api>ropriato 
forms. Iiivoices, statements, ledgers, and 
any kind of statistical return or inventory 
can be rapidly (compiled by the HoLLeritn 
method, which eliminates subsldiaiT book- 
entries and ])roduce8 results dhwt from 
the original record, the punched card. In 
addition to the advantage inherent in high 
speed the greatest flexibility in operation 
is provided by an (jasily manipulated 
control panel. Digital electronic com¬ 
puters of the type described in Eleu- 
THONK^ CoMi'UTATioN are beginning to ba 
used for book-kee>plng and other clerical 
Jobs of a routine nature and are likely to 
play an Incn^'easingly Important part in tifis 
role. With their inherent high speed of 
calculation and data-processlng and large 
internal storage capacity for the holding 
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of and ready access to information 
regarding led^rs, records, flies, reference 
tables, etc., tnoy are very suitable for the 
rapid preparation of invoices, bills, 
demand notes, payslips, statements, etc., 
M'ith simultaneous analyses and the 
production of ‘urgent action’ notes and 
summaHes as reqinrt^d. For input of new 
data such macldnes usually make use of 
punched paper tape, punched cards, or 
magnetic tape; for storage, magnetic 
cores, drams, and tape; and for output, 
typewriters or line printers. Tiie prob¬ 
lem to be solved must fli*st bo broken 
down into a series of basic operations, 
often conveniently specified by flow' 
diagrams; the macihinc is then auto¬ 
matically controlled by means of a pro- 
graimne based upon lliese operations. 

programme so derived can bo use<l 
repeatedly and can bo modified at any 
time to bring the operations in line with 
changing demands. 

Eleotnc Batteries, see Ac?cumulator ; 
i ^KLL, VOLT.\lC’. 

Eleotrio Bells and Alarms. Chief i>artH 
of an ordinary K. B. are the electro¬ 
magnets A and the armature O to whicJi 
the knocker of the bell is attached. C’ is 
<?onnected by a thin spring to the point D. 
At P there is a screw which makes contact 
with a spring attached to C. B represents 
the bell itself. Tiie terminals T are con¬ 
nected to the external clrcmit. The action 
is us follow h: initially the screw P is in 
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contact with the spring attuclicd to C; a 
complete circuit is foniied os soon as a 
bellpush is operated and when the current 
flows the mamiet becomes excited and 
attracts to it the armature C : this breaks 
the circuit at P, the current stops and the 
magnets then cease to attract C, w^hich 
flies back under the action of the spiiug 
attaching it to D and again makes contact 
at P. In this way the circuit is alter¬ 
nately made and broken at P, thus giving 
to the annatiire C an oscillating motion 
which causes the striker to ring the bell B. 


The above type is called an electric 
trembling beU, , 

Indicators. —^When a number of push¬ 
buttons are installed in the same house, 
it is necessary to know which bellpush wjis 
operated to ring the beE. The indicator 
is a simple device desimied for this pur¬ 
pose. It consists essentially of an ele<^tro- 
magnet M (Fig. 2) and an armatui*e A 

} )ivoted at 1’, with a flag attached at its 
ower end. When the cun'ent passes the 
magnet is excited and attracts the arma¬ 
ture, causing the flag to rotate about P. 
When the current stops the armature falls 
back under tlie action of gravity and eon- 
tinues to swing like the pendulum of a 
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j disk for home time after the current has 
(teased to flow. One of these is i>ut in 
Htu-ies witli the bell for each position of u 
push-button, and thus acts as a signal. 

I fiurglar a/araas.—These generally (ton- 
! Hist of devices so placed that any mov('- 
ment of a window’ or a door will close a 
conloctt and set a bell ringing. Tlie Ixdl 
(continues to ring until a control switch is 
operated. 

Fi’re alarms. See under Fikk. Bui- 
(lAUES AM) FmE-FiofiTiNG. For minor 
faults in household systems, see nmicr 
Housewifkky. 

Eleotrio Cables, see Cables. 

Eleotrio Circuit, see CiRcurr, Electku’. 

Electric Coherers, see CkiHiCREUs. 

Eleotrio Condensers, see Capacitor. 

Eleotrio Conductors, see CONnuoToiis, 
Klectrio. 

Electric Discharge, escape of electrons 
from a charged body due to high potential 
i of the electrode, to low' pmssure of tlH‘ 
j surrounding gas, or both. The E. 1). may 
; take various forms ac^cording to the coii- 
i ditions in which it is i)roduced or inain- 
; tainod. At atmospheric pressure, a brush 
1)., consisting of a purplish glow’ with 
streamers, atx’.ompaniod by a hissing noise, 
appears round a sharp point or edge and 
round a thin wire at liigh potential (see 
Corona). A spark occurs between 2 
electrodes in air when the voltage is of tlie 
order of 30 kV per cm. distance betw'een 
them; the value depends on the manner 
in which the voltage is increased, whether 
gradually or as an impulse, on the shape 
and size of the electrodes, and the distance 
between them (see Sphere Cap). The 
spark e8ta]>Iish(‘H a moinentaiy condimting 
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path through the air, and if auffioieiit 
power is fed into the path to maintain the 
conductivity, the spark may develop into 
HU arc (q.v.). In a tube with air at 
reduced pressure and with an electrode at 
<»Heh end. the bi*ush D. occurs at lower 
voltage than in the open air, and as the 
pressure is deci'cased it passes into a j 
spark, whicli again broadens into a 
steady purple glow, while a. dark space 1 
appears at the negative elec.trt>do. A ! 
more copious dischaige is obtained in a i 
vaeumn tube from a heated cathode ! 
consisting of an oxide-c^oatcd fllanient. 
See Thermionich; Eleciric JLami’B; 
Rectifiers. 

Electric Distribution, srr J )istrirlttiox, 
E1.ECTRIC Power. 

Electric Fence, a wire fence of gal¬ 
vanised steed charged by hlgh-v'oltage, 
Ifov-cmTent impulses at the rate! of 40 per 
min. from a special unit with a trans¬ 
former, supplied from a (5-V. acH'unuilator. 
One such unit can work a 20-m. fence. 
The shock to an animal touching the w ire t 
is harmless but deterrent. 

Electric Furnaces, srr Fur-nxceb; 
AlKTALUnROV. 

Electric Fuses, see Fi hes. 

Electric Generator, see Electric Ma- 
( in.VEH. 

Electric Heating for domestic i)ni poses 
is based on tlie generation of heat RI" by 
a <*urrent 1 in a w ire of I’esistam^e I(. The 
wire must withstand i)i’olong(‘d lieating, 
in open fires up to 900 witJiont 

deterioration, and is made of nickel- 
chromium or nickel-chrominrn-iron alloy. 
"I'he hesa ting-element in the smaller 
appliances, kettle, percolator, iron, is 
usually a coil of wire or ribbon wound on 
a mica sheet, the wdiole enclosed in metal 
ca.sing. The immersion heater (‘onsists of 
a spiral of resistance wir(* in watertight 
sheathing, usually with a screwed boss 
and sometimes with a thermostat. 

Simee heniing is direct lieating of a room 
by convection heaters or radiators. In 
convection units the element is enclosed 
in a metal casing and the air heated by 
contacd with the element is circulated and 
dischaigod into the room at about 120"’ F. 
b^ometimes a fan is added. Radiators 
may be of the ribbed sectional pattern, 
lilled with water or oil and with an 
immersion heater at the bottom, or they 
may consist of 1, 2, or 11 tubes along the 
skirting-board, also with immersion 
lieaiter. Panel heaters of various sizes 
and shapes are available; low'-temp. panel 
heaters (80-120" F.) are f>ften embedded 
in tlie walls. The open E. fires consist 
either of a porcelain former with a heating 
sriiral, or a large porcelain knob wound 
with wire and sot in a bowl-shaiied 
redoctor, or a wdre-wound refractory rod 
in a parabolic reflector. Storage heating 
of water in a tank for hot-water supply 
or central lieating is by immersion 
lieaters with thermostat or by electrode 
boilers (see Furnaces). For luige tanks 
.‘i immersion heaters are used, one on each 
phase of S-phase supply. Electrically 
heated boilem of both types are widely 
used for industrial pnrpiises in Norw'ay 
and Sweden. ' 


The table gives some indication of the 
power consumption of beaters. 


Kettles 

Iron 

Open-coil fires . 
I^anel 

Panel embedded 
C-oiivection unit, 
Section radiators 
Tubular radiators 
Immersion heater 

See also He.\tjnij. 


2:)0-3()0 W. per 
pint capacity 
,500 W. 

0 7-3 kW. 

35 W./sq. ft 
25 W./sq. ft 
2-30 kW. 

0 '.5--3 kW. 

60 W./ft run 
13 kW. 


Electric Indicators, see Ej.ectric! Bellh 
AND Alarms. 

Electric Insulators, see Insulators. 

Electric Lamps.— ^4re Lumps ,—The in¬ 
tense light produced by thi? carbon arc 
(q.v.) WHS first obsoiwed by Davy (1810). 
When K. supply became available, arc 
L. were widely used for publie lighting, 
but their use is now I'ontined to projectors, 
medical applications, and, csp(*ciuUy, 
cinemas, wdicre very intense light is 
rcqnirt*d. In the Idgh-lntensity ttve. the 
carbons are copper-coated and the 
positive core contains some rare earths 
wdiich assist in forming the cniter and 
produce a very intensely luminous ball of 
gas. W ith a current of 60 amp. the (car¬ 
bons burn at a rate of 11 in. per hr and a 
small motor is needed for automatic 
cjontinuouH feeding of (carbons. The d.c. 
arc on 40 V. gives the steady light 
reijuired. w’itli ballast I'esistance. A 
motor generator or a mercury-arc rectilier 
converts the mains a.c. supidy into d.c. 

Diselmrge. Lamps .—These consist of a 
glass or iiuartz tube with 2 electrodes 
filled w'ith a gas. The light is produced 
by the collisi^m of electrons emitted from 
the cathode with the molecules of the gas. 
All discharge L. have, like the arc (q.v.), a 
falling volt/ampero characteristic and 
must be connected in seric's wdth a caiiTtmt- 
liraiting device, usually a, clioking-coii, 
since tliey are mostly used on a.c. In the 
hot-cathode tyjie, the emission is aided by 
the heating of the cathode when discharge 
is started, and these L. burn on mains 
voltage. The sodium vaixmr lam]) is of 
F-tiibe form, of special glass to withstand 
attack of the vapour, enclosed in a 
vacuum flask. Theie is a, filling of noon 
to start the discharge. The lamp emits a 
bright yellow light. It is liiglily efltclent 
but not suitable for indoor use. The 
mercury vapoiu* lamp cmiits a bluish-green 
light containing a laigc amount of ultra¬ 
violet (invisible) radiation. If fluoiescent 
powder is deposited on the inside walls of 
the tube, the powder is excited by the 
ultra-violet rays, aud by suitable choice 
of iiowdors the colour is improved and full 
use is made of the radiation. In the low- 
pressure type there are 2 electrodes and a 
small amount of argon to assist the 
starting, wdiich requires a special starting- 
switch aiTungemeut. Tlie high-pressure 
lamp has 2 main and 1 starting electrodes 
in argon filling. The cold-cathode type 
requii’es high-voltage supply, obtained 
through a transformer. The filling is 
neon or mercury vapour and fluorescent 
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powders are used. Discharge L. are the 
inost oflRcient typos at prest-int available. 

Inoandescent Lamps .—The first electric 
filament lamp, invented by Joseph 
Wilson Swan of Sunderland and, iiide- 
l>endently, by Thomas Edison (1878), had 
a carbon filament in an evacuated glass 
ball. Modern incandescent L. have 
tnostly a tungsten coil in an evacuated or 
a gas-filled bulb. The gas is usually 
nitrogen or argon; it must be inert and is 
used to counteract deterioration of the 
filament at high temps. Hee also liiOHnsni. 

Electric Lighting and Wiring, sec Elec- 
TiiU’ Lamps; Electric Heating; Fuhrs; 
swiT(m; cUso Electricity in the Home; 
Lighting. 

Electric Machines. (U When a coil is 
moving in a magnetic field no as to em¬ 
brace a varying flux, an e.in.f. is indncod 
in the coil, nroportional to the number of 
turns and the rate of change of the flux. 
(2) When a coil carrying current is pla<?ed 
in a magnetic field, the action bet ween the 
field and the current tends to move the 
coll. These are the prlnciple»s of (1) 
generators, converting mechanical into E. 
energy, and (2) motors, cf»nvert ing E. into 
ineeJianical energy. 

If a coll is rotating in a liiu'ar magnetic 
field, the e.m.f. completes 1 cycle of a 
sino-wave in 1 rovolntion (see Alternat¬ 
ing C'urhent). The same eft’ect is 
f)btained with a stationary <;oU and a 
rotating magnetic- field. In modern 
alternators a number of coils are fitted 
into slots in the inner surfact^ of a lami¬ 
nated ‘stator’ frame (Fig. 1) and the fi<fid 



system, the ‘rotor,’ is exiateci from a low- 
volttige d.c. generator usually mounted on 
the main shaft, tlu; terminals being coii- 
iieetcd to brushes bearing on sliprings 
connected t-o the field windings of the 
rotor polo pieces. Thus sliding contacts 
are confined to the low-voltage circuit and 
the heavily insulated annalure idrcuit is 
stationary. A coil placed similarly to 
<a)il 1 witli respect to another pole-pair 
iias an induced e.m.f. synchronising wdth 
that in coil 1. The spacing of the colls 
bears a definite relationship t-o the pole- 
pitch of the field magnets, so that the 
e.m.f.8 induced in each of the series of 
cfiils shall simultaneously attain their 
maximum values. The e.m.f. in coil 1 
is a maximum in the i)Osition shown, and 
the cycle is completed (Fig. 2) when the 
next N.-pole comes under slot A. The 

K.K. 4—z 



numtKjr of cycles per sec., the fro<iuency 
f hVj ' (r.p.m.) s (number of pole-pairs), 
or. at the usual frequency 50 c/s, the 
(r.p.m.) X (numbers of poles) ^-=50 > 60 x 2 
- 6000. ii^teani turbines run at high 
speed, 1000-3000 r.p.m., and ‘turbo¬ 
alternators’ have from 2-6 poles, and 
rotors of smaller diameter. The spaces 
between i)ole pieces are often filled In 
with wood to give a sniooth siu-faco. 
Water turbines turn alowly, and the rotors 
have from 12-24 (‘salient’) poles corre- 



simnding to a speed of 500-250 r.p.m. A 
rough estimate of the iiower in kVA Is 
4*65xa/>"L, whei*e n ^ r.p.m., I> = in¬ 
ternal stator diameter (metres), L -• axial 
length (metises). At present the usual 
voltage is of the order of 10 kV; the power 
of large machines may bo 60-80 MVA or 
more. If a 2nd series of coils are fixed 
like coil 2 (Fig. 1), the e.m.f. induced in 
these will lag behind the e.m.f. in coil 1 by 
V4 period (Fig. 3), and if 3 sets are fitted 
(Fig. 4) the e.m.f.s will differ by 120 



FIG. 4 
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degrees in phaae (Fig. 5), TUere are then 
3 independent cirouits. The 3 •phase 
alternator is now the usual type {see 
Three-PH iWeE Systems). The 3 circuits 
are so connected that they have 1 ter¬ 
minal in common, the ‘neutral point* 
(n.p.), so that the phase voltages, from the 



other terminals to the n.p., are at 120 
degrees to one another. The n.p. is often 
earthed. 

Direct-current generators (dynamos) 
have a stationary (usually 4-pole) field, a 
cast-iron yoke with pole pieces projecting 
inwards to the aimature and carrying the 
field mndlngs. The rotating armature 
has a soft-iron core witli axial slots for the 


ShwU’Wouml dynaTno field connectious 
are shown In Fig. 7. A rheostat is insei'ted 
in the field circuit for oontrolUng the field 
current and thus the volta^ of the 
dynamo. The terminal voltage is a 
maximum on open circuit and falls as the 
load increases. This drop Is due to an 
increase in armature current, the do- 
magnetising elfect on the field of the 
increased armature current and the 
reduction in the field current consequent 
upon the lower terminal voltage (Fig. 7). 
These machines are suitable for steady 
load conditions and where the voltage 
variation is of no imi)ortance. They are 
used for exciting the field windings of 
altematoi*s and rotary convertors, and for 
battery cliarging. 

Compourul-'iJixyund dynamo field con¬ 
nections are shown in Fig 8. There are 2 
windings, one in series with the aimature 
and a shimt winding across the brushes. 
The shunt winding maintains the voltage 
at no load and the series winding provides 
additional field strength to compensate 
for the voltage drop on load. Jly 
suitably proportioning the series winding 
in relation to the shunt winding, the 
voltage charactoristio can to a great extent 
be controlled. Fig. 8 shows chaTacteristic 
curves for a compound wound dynamo 
(see CoiMPOi^Ni) Winding). 

When a dynamo is required to supply 
power at some distance over-compounding 
is necessary to compensate for the in- 
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conductors. The coil ends are taken out 
to commutator (q.v.) segments on which 
fixed carbon brushes are bearing. The 
commutator is a copper cylinder fixed on 
but insulated from the shaft and split 
axially into strips (segments) Insulated 
from one another. The moment the 
e.m.f. in a coil changes sign through zero 
the segments change brush, so that the 
voltage between 2 brushes remains uni- 
diiectional. The series generator has the 
field winding in series with the armature 
(Fig. 6), so that when the load current 
increases, the field also increases and the 
voltage rises as shown in the charac¬ 
teristic. When saturation of the field 
core is reached, the voltage drops. This 
type of machine finds but very little use. 


creased line voltage drop at the higher 
loads. 

Wlicii a generator supplies current to an 
external cficuit, the current in the 
armature rea<;ts on the field aud the 
reaction is such as to oppose the motion; 
the greater the load, the more mechanical 

f 'ower Is needed to drive the generator, 
n d.c. generators, the field produced by 
the armature current is superposed on the 
generator field, and the resultant distor¬ 
tion is balanced by ‘interpoles* between 
the main poles (see Compensating Coin). 

A machine designed as an alternator 
wiU run as motor once it is started and 
run up to ‘synchronous* speed as deter¬ 
mined by the number of poles and the 
frequency of the aimature supply. The 
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85 Tiohi*onou 8 motor may be made self- to 5 h.p. need no starting device and are 
starting by fixing a small induction- connected straight to the mains. Single¬ 
motor rotor on the shaft, but it can only phase induction motors need a 'phase- 
act us motor, taking load, at synchronous splitting* device for producing a quasi- 
speed. If overloaded It stops. If the rotating field at the start. Induction 
field is not fully excited, the supply cur- motors are used for lifts, cranes, machine 
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rent ‘lags' beliiud the voltage; if over- tools, textiles machines, and in electric 
excittnl, the supply has a leading power traction. The commutator motor is a 
factor. In networks containing a large series-wound motor; as both field and 
number of induction motors and where a arraatui’e current follow' the same cycle 
low (lagging) power factor is <;auKing and i*everse together, the action between 
trouble (over-load) the installation of an field and armature remains unidirectional. 
ovei-ex<‘iied synchronous motor ‘im- Single-phase motors are used in traction, 
pi-f>ve*s’ the ivower factor (q.v.) and thus , and small motors for domestic appliances 



reiioves the network. Apart from tliis 
use as ‘ phase-advancers, ’ synchronouH | 
motors are used os motor generators for 
driving fans, paper machines, centrifugal 
immps, and in electric clocks. The 
stator of a 3-phase induction motor is 
supplied from the a.c. mains and the 
i-esult of the 3 o.m.f.s in the phase wind¬ 
ings Is a rotating field. The rotor Is a 
drum of copper conductors connected at 
the ends to a ring (‘squirrel-cage’ motor). 
The action of the romting field on cur¬ 
rents induced in the rotor conductors 
makes the rotor follow the field with » 
small time lag or ‘slip,’ dependent on the 
load. The induction motor is simple and 
robust and will start on load. Mot(trs up 


are usually commutator motors and can 
be used on both a.c. and d.c. 

The design of a d.c. motor is in principle 
as tliat of a generator and all 3 types of 
field winding arts used. The action of the 
field on the current-carrying armature 
colls sots the armature In motion, but 
once the armature is rotating the field also 
generates an e.m.f. in the coils, opposing 
the motion, the ‘back e.m.f.’ The voU 
drop across the armature is the difference 
between the supply volts, T, and the 
back e.m.f., li. If the annature re¬ 
sistance is /f, the armature current I, 
B = r —if/. The back e.m.f. is propor¬ 
tional to the magnetic flow’ O and the 
speed A’, constant x Thus, if F and 1 
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are constant and the field <P is weakened, 
the speed increases. A shunt motor has 
a nearly constant speed; the field is across 
the mains and must be switched on first. 
The armatui'e must be switched on 
through a resistance which is grradually 
cut out as the speed—and thus B —in¬ 
creases. The shunt motor thus does not 
stai't on load. As the load increases, the 
speed drops slightly and the current 
increases. The motor is protected against 
overload by a relay wliich opens tlio cir- 
<*uit at a Tiuiximum current value. The 
various precautions on starting (and re¬ 
starting) aie taken oaic of in the usnal 
motor-starter. In the series motor, the 
armature current is also the field current 
and on no load (/ ^ o, V constant x 
N X o) the speed would become infinite. 
iSeries motors have a high starting torque 
and are eminently suited for tmction 
purposes. A series motor is usually 
started by a controller (<pv.). 

See. H. C^otton, Design of Kleefrical 
MacMveri/, 1934; M. G. Say and E. N. 
Pink, 'J'he Performance ami Design of 
Alternating Current Machines, 1943; A. E. 
Olay ton, The Perforrmmcc and Dc^sign of 
DirecHhirrent Machines, 1945; A. J. (’oker, 
AC Motors and Control Gear, 1945. 

Electric Meters, instruments for routine 
measurements of (iurrent, voltage, power, 
and energy. Ammeters and i^oltmeters are 
based on the same principles and ai'e 
similar in design; the current in a fixed 
resistance is also a measure of the volt 
drop. The ammeter is always connected 
in sei’ies in the cin^uit in winch the current 
is to be inejhsured, the voltmeter is con- 
nect-ed straight aevoss the terminals 
between which the voltage is re<iuired. 
In the moving-coil M.. a coil carrying the 
instrument current is pivoted in the field of 
a permanent magnet, the movement being 
controlled by springs wdiiclj also serve as 
leads for the cuiTent. The dt^fiection of 
the coil is j^roportional to the (uirrcnt. A 
pointer is fixed on the coil. The meter 
can only ho used on d.c. The scale is 
uniform. The moving-iron meter has a 
pivoted iron vane cari-yi ug the x>einter, 
the vane is attracted into a c!oil carrying 
the instrument current, with a force 
dependent on (enrrent)^ The nitder can 
be used on both d.c. and a.c. The 
dynamometer, mainly used as voltmeter, 
has a fixed and a moving coil, both 
carrying the instrument current, and the 
deflection of the coil moving in tlio field 
of the fixed coil is thus independent of 
the direction of the current. The recti¬ 
fier instrument is a combination of a cir¬ 
cuit with 4 copper-oxide rectifiers and a 
moving-coil meter. The instrument is 
intended for use on a.c. and the scale 
graduation is in root-mean-square values 
(see Alternating Current) although the 
rectified values are mean values. When 
used on d.c. the scale readings are there¬ 
fore too high by n per cent. In the hot¬ 
wire meter the expansion due to heating 
(BP) of the wire carrying the instrument 
current is trans. into deflection of a pivoted 
pointer. In the thermocouple meter the 
e.m.f. generated at the junction by 
heating due to the instrument current is 


measured by a moving-coil meter. Both 
thermal Instruments can be used on a.c. 
and d.c.: the latter is particularly suitable 
for weak h.f. currents. WattmeUrs have 
a fixed coil taking the current in the 
circuit and a high-resistance volt coil con¬ 
nected to the supply terminals and moving 
in the field of the current coil. This type 
can b<^ made to road accurately on botlj 
d.c. and a.c. In the induction w^attmeter 
the current <*oil and the voltage coil me 
holh wound on fixed iron cores set at an 
angle to one another. The (alternating) 
current field generates eddy currents in a. 
pivoted spring-controlled disc, whicii 
interact witli th(5 volttigo coil field, and 



the equilibrium position of the disc; 
depends on the product of the 2 fields. 
Q'uayitUg nuiers mouaure the quantity of 
oiectricity in a d.c. <tircuit, c.g. thr? arnporc- 
hrs (All) used in charging an accumulator 
(q.v.) or obtained on disehargi^. In one 
type, the fall of Jovel of a solution of 
(caustic soda iii a graduated tube measures 
the electrolytic- aidion of tlie c-uiTcnt. 
The diagram shows a sketch of Perranti's 
meter. IIB is an electro-magnet wdtii a 
steel core* E. This forms a imifopm field 
inside an iion r*ing HH, filled w ith mercury 
in contact with the electro-magnet only at 
a point A. A light fan C is suspended in 
the mercury. The cuirreiit passes along 
E to the mercury through A, and then 
radially to the ring HH. This causes tlie 
mercAiry to rotate, taking the fan with it,. 
The driving force varies us the (current)^ 
The fluid resistance on the fan varies as 
the (speed)®. Thus, the speed of the fun 
varies as the (uirrent, and the number of 
revolutions varies as the quantity of 
elecitricity. 

In a d.c. circuit on constant voltage, the 
current is a measure Jilso of power, and the 
quantity is a measure of energy. HeiW’e 
quantity M. also serve as energy supply M. 
In a.c. supply, energy M. are mostly of the 
motof^ type, the rotating armature being 
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conneotfed with a revolution counter. 
The field coils carry the whole current, the 
armature only a shunt current; a resisting 
torque varying os the speed of the arma¬ 
ture is supplied by a ‘brake disc.’ The 
number of revolutions of the armature 
then measures tlie energy supplied. In 
the induction meter, both (current and 
voltage coil are wound on fixed iron 001*08 
as in th<^ induction w’attmeter (see above), 
but the motion of the disc is not restricted, 
its revolutions are eounied and give the 
number of waithoiirs. 

The range of an animeter may be ex¬ 
tended by means of extra shunts. Those 
are often included in the instrument and 
extra terminals are provided, with indica¬ 
tion of the factor with which tiie readings 
must he multiplied. Tiie ranges of volt¬ 
meters are extended liy higii resistoiices 
in series. 



Standardisation of an ammeter is <*ar- 
ried out by eomparing the aimncter reading 
with a enrremt-determination by measure¬ 
ment based on difl'erent i)rincii)les. In 
the electrolytic method, using tiie silver 
voltameter, the nioasureineni of current 
is reduced t.o the w'eigliing of silver 
deposited and deterniinatiou of time. In 
the Kelvin balamjo the attraction between 
coils throngli which a, current is passing in 
opposite directions is measured against a 
meclianitial force, and thus the current 
strengtli is measured. V<»Umeter read¬ 
ings may be compared with the Weston 
cadmium standard cell, which has a volt¬ 
age of 1 '()18(> V at 20'^ (\, hj means of a 
potentiometer (q.v.). Standard i*esi8t- 
ances are available, and with the help of 
these an ammeter can be standardised 
when a standard voltmeter is at hand, or 
vice wrsa. lieHistance is usually measured 
on the Wheatstone biidge in its compact 
form of the ]\(). box (see Whkatstonk 
Bridge). For routine testing of insula¬ 
tion resistances of installations, etc., 
which normally are of the order of meg¬ 
ohms (10* ohms), the ohmmeter or 
‘megger* is used. The original form has 
2 coils fixed with their axes at right angles, 
one ill scries with the unknown rosistnnee 
A”, the other, a high-resistance coil, across 
the ‘supply’—a small hand-operated 
generator O, with permanent magnet 
field. At the intersection of the coll axes 
is pivoted a magnetic needle with a 
pointer. Turning the generator handle 
the needle is under the action of 2 forces 


at right angles, one due to the volt coil, 
the other to the oun*ent, and takes up 
a position such that the tangent of the 
angle of deflection equals the ratio of the 
2 forces, i.e. r// === A' {see Galvano¬ 
meter, In the modem 

Kvershed-Vignoles megger, the 2 coils 
ai*e fixed f»n a- pivoted frame carrying the 
pointer and the magnet is fixed. The 
handle is provided with a slipping clutfdi. 

Freqtiency mc.Urs for power-supply 
frequencies are mostly of the vibrating- 
ree<l type. A set of reeds of graded 
natural vibration frequencies are fixed at 
one end, the free ends facing the graduatc<i 
glass scale at the front of the meter. 
When the wdiole system is eleciro- 
magnetically excited by connection to 
the 8upr)ly, that reed vibrates whose 
natural frequeiH*y eciuals the supply 
fi-cMiuency, and the vibrating end shows 
as a vertical band on the scale. The high 
fre(|ueneies used in radioeommunieation 
ai‘e nsnally measured on a wa vemetcr (q.v.). 

Electric Motors, see Electric Ma¬ 
chines. 

Electric Potential, see Potential, 
Electric. 

Electric Power Generation, srr Power 
Stations. 

Electric Power Transmission, sc^ Trans¬ 
mission. Klkctuk’ Power; Distribc- 
tion. Electric T’ower. 

Electric Railways, see Ratiavays. 

Electric Ray, sec Torpedo. 

Electric Strength, a mea8Ui*o of the 
insulating quality of a slab of material, 
and proportional to the thickness of the 
slab. If a 1 <* 111 . thick slab is placed 
bctwx*(‘ri 2 electrodes and the volt/{»ge 
between them is gradually increased, the 
maximum voltage that can be applied 
without causing any puncture in the 
material is the E. S. expressed in V'em. 
Amer. waiters often use V/mil. 

Electric Supply, supply of energy in 
electric form, has become a vital factor in 
the life of a developing country, a count ry 
with a rising standard of living. Develop¬ 
ment depends on increase in production, 
and as the increase in w’orking pop. 
becomes stagnant, the lack must be made 
good by increased mechanisation. In a 
highly industrial country like Sweden, 
production increased between 1939 and 
19,53 by 52 per cent, the number of wmrkers 
by 15 Tier cent, and industrial consump¬ 
tion of pow(ir by 102 per cent. For every 
worker employed, industry uses 20,()00 
kWh per annum as against 17,000 kWh in 
the U.S.A. and 75()0 kWh in W. Germany. 
Similarly, the scarcity of domestic service 
lias led to extensive mechanisation of the 
home. Domestic and other private con¬ 
sumption is nearly 1 of the tot^il in 
Switzerland, Norway, and Sweden. Over¬ 
all consumption per inhab. is in 


France 

. 1030 kWh per annum 

Germany . 

. 1100 „ 

Gi*oat Britain 

. 1500 „ 

Italy 

• 470 „ 

Norway . 

. 5600 „ 

Sweden . 

. 3200 .. 

Switzerland 

. 3000 „ 

U.S.A. . 

. 2850 .. 
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I’otiil eonsumptiou oC E. energy in Europe 
fmd America rises by r. 6 per cent per 
annum—it doubles in 12 years. The 
basic need of a country is thus an adoouato 
supply of enerpryt available at all times, 
at any place where it is to be utilised. 
Natural sources of eneri^ a 1*0 fuel aud 
water-power. Rising iirices and dwind- 
Unfr of resources uiw etionomy in iis*^ of 
fuel, and exploitation of available water- 
powei*. Etficient use of fuel is possible 
only ill modem large-scale plant; trans¬ 
port and distribution to individual con- 
sumerH is wasteful—sometimes luicertain. 
Tims the problem of utilisation of natural 
resourct^s, and of energ>' S., becomes a 
national problem, beyond the powers of 
the local, independent uutilOl•ity^ Both 
fuel and water-power are unevenly 
distributed. The table shows recent 1 
estimates of water-power re8oni*c‘eH (from 1 
tJie .Swedish Assocnation <»f Supply 1 
Companies). 


pattern is, of course, somewhat different 
in other countries. In Sweden the bulk 
of water-power is in Norrland, the 
extreme N., from where at present 6 
double-circuit 220 or 380 kV trunk lines 
I run to mid-Sweden's Industrial dists., 
there intercomieoted with the S. systems. 
All the \i\ European countries are inter* 
connected, and exchange of E. energy 
takes place across the frontiers, though 
the system is not worked as a complete 
‘Grid’ witli central control. Connection 
with the Brit. Grid by submarine cable 
across the C’hanuel would enable Great 
Britain to jirofit from connection with 
Fr. water-power stations. In the future, 
E. S. may become an iuternational prob¬ 
lem. See Hydrofxec'Tkic Powku; In- 
TKltCONNEt'TIOX; POWER STATIONS; GRTD 

System. 

Electric Traction, application of E. 
power to driving of vehicles. Tlic power 
nia> be generated on tiie vehiclt' itself by 



j Installed power 

Exploitable water-power, MW | 


1 MW 

at minimum flow 

at average flow 

Africa 

, 

. 1 920 

184,000 

630,000 

Asia 

. I 11.000 

114,000 

636.000 

Europe . 

. , 10,300 

46,900 

162,000 

North America 

. 1 38,700 

67,800 

242,000 

South America 

3,0.50 

46,100 

460,000 

COceania . 

. j 1,440 

17,200 j 

i . 1 

134,000 

Total 

. 1 0 : 1 .110 

i 

j 17(5,000 

‘2,264,000 


Sini*e neither water-power nor fuel is 
always found where it cam be inmiediately 
utilised, it becomes necessary to convert 
the energy in the natural sources into some 
foT-m suitable for transport and distribution 
to coiismiiers. E. energy has the advan¬ 
tages, given a well-designed network and 
adequate primal^ energy, of being alway.s 
available—on ‘tap’—when and where 
wanted, requii’ing no storage, no handling, 
being easily turned into light, heat, 
motive power, or used for electrolytic 
processes, being easily distributed over 
the premises. From the suppliers’ point 
of view, the advantages lie in effective 
adjustment to varying demand through 
ccntml control, possibilities of automatic 
regulation, and of continuous supervision 
of the working of the system from the 
central control. It is significant that 
though fuel, transport, steel, copper, 
building, and wages have increased 
enormously in cost, the rise in price of the 
kWh is (in Great Britain) very small. In 
many countries nil. The problem of con¬ 
tinuous supply of energy tlius becomes a 
problem of constm<?ting a transmission 
network linking up a number of suitably 
placed power stations (q.v.), and in¬ 
cluding regional substations from which 
distribution lines supply tns, industry", 
i*ural dists., and railways. Such is the 
‘Grid’ (q.v.) in Great Britain. The 


accumulators, as in the delivery vans, or 
b 5 ’^ an internal-combustion engine, usually 
a Diesel, as in railcars and lot'omotivea 
(q.v.). In both cases the motors are d.c. 
series motors. When power is obtained 
from the ordinary high-voltage 3-phase 
supply, it may be converted to d.c. by 
rotary convertors or mercury-vapour 
rectifiers in substations along tlio track. 
The supply to the cars or trains is usually 
600 V. for tramcars and general suburban 
lines, l.'iOO V. for suburban locomotives, 
and 3000 V. for longor-distance trains. 
At 600 V. the (series) motors are supplied 
at full voltage, at the higher voltages they 
are connected 2 and 2 in series. At the 
lower voltages the power may bo supplied 
by a 3rd rail on which slides a contact 
shoe as collector, the track rails forming 
the return conductor. At higher voltages 
oveiiiead lines are used. l<’or trains, 
special suspension of the contact wire is 
needed to avoid sparking at the high 
speeds used. A ‘catenary’ wire is sus¬ 
pended from the pylons, and from the 
catenary the contact wire is suspended by 
a number of wires of unequal lengths, 
taking the sag of the catenary into 
account, so that the contact wire hangs 
horizontally and is nowhere rigidly 
supported. Sometimes an auxiliary wire 
is used, suspended horizontally from the 
catenar>' and carrying the contact wire. 
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The otirrent-coUeotor is usually a panto- 
grraph controlled by H sets of sprizig^ and 
a conipr€)88ed-air cylinder and piston. 
The portion making contact with the wire 
is a graphlte-gnpoased aluminium bow. In 
a.c. traction systems the motors are 
usually single-phase commutator motors, 
the frequency is 16jf or 25 c/s. The fuel 
supply voltage is carried by the contact 
wire and stepped down by transformers 
on the locomotive. Substations are thus 
avoided, and voltages up to 33 kV may 
be carried by the contact wire. 

Experiments are in progress on the use 
of a.c. transmission at 50 c/s with ger¬ 
manium or mercm-y-vapour rectifiers on 
the locomotive supplying d.c. motors. In 
N. Italy there arc sev. 3-phase systems of 
which the most notable is the Qenoa- 
Milan railway, which employs 3000 V. 
.3-phase current, all of which is obtained 
from hydroelectric power stations. 

Trolleybuses require 2 overhead lines, 
1 for the supply and 1 for the return 
current, and consequently 2 trolleys. 
The wires are usually 4/0 S.W.G. hard- 
drawn copper. Ministry of Transport 
rtigulationa stipulate that the supply line 
shi^l be completely insulated, the return 
line earthed at the station but otherwise 
insulated. Other paragraphs of the regu¬ 
lations specify the maximum permissible 
leakage current (0*01 A per m.), sec- 
tionalising of lines (0 -5 in. maximimi) and 
routine insulation testing. The supply 
is protected by circuit-breakers and over- 
<iurrent relay. The vehicle has usually 
1 motor only, though some designs use 
2, mounted forward or in the middle of 
the chassis. The motor power varies 
between 50 and 80 b.li.p. ac^'ording to 
seating capacity (35-60) and wiieel base 
(4 or 6 wheels). Tlie motor is d.c. 
series-wound or, if regenerative braking is 
used, compoimd-w'ound. Some tyfHJs \i8e 
a series motor with double annntm'e for 
series-parallel working. The voltage pre¬ 
ferred in Gi’eat Britain is 500 V. A hand 
brake is always fitted and wliore re¬ 
generative braking is not used rlioostatic 
or va<mum brakes are supplied. The 
trolleybus must be turned at the ter¬ 
minals, and where no looi) (dreuit through 
adjoining streets can bo providtid, a 
turning circle must bo made in the road. 
Some buses are provided with an accumu¬ 
lator battery for manoeuvring inde¬ 
pendently of the overhead for short 
stretches. A trolleybus was first used 
experimentally in the U.S.A. in 1882 and 
during 1900-12 various lines were 
operated both on tlio Continent and in 
England (Keighley, Bradford, Leeds). 
But the modem large-scale development 
in design and application dates from 1926, 
when the first 6-wheel double-deck 
buses -with pneumatic tyres, built by Guy 
Motons Ltd., were put into operation in 
Wolverhampton. This system has re¬ 
mained the model of passenger transport 
service and was soon followed by replace¬ 
ments of tramcars by trolleybuses and 
installation of new routes in Great 
Britain, on the Continent, and ovemcas, 
earning for England the name of *the 
Home of the Trolleybus.’ Of all heavy 


vehicles tlie trolleybus is the least noisy. 
Unlike the tmnicar, it loads and unloads 
its passengers at the kerb and is not con¬ 
fined to a track, but can give way to other 
traffic. Unlike the petrol bus, it ewiits 
no fumes, its maintenance costs are low, 
since the smooth acceleration of the 
electric motor causes less wear than the 
jerky gear-clianging, and the fire risk is 
low. Moreover, it constitutes a valuable 
load balancer on the K. power station. 
(See Brit. Standard Specification 173.) 

See also Railways ; Tramways. Sec 
A. T. Dover, Electric Traction: a Treatinf’ 
on the Applicaiion of Electric Power to 
Tramviaya and Itailwaya^ 1929. 

Eleotrio Waves, see Electromao xktic 
Waves. 

Eleotrio Welding, sec Welding. 

Eleotrio Wiring, see Electricity in 'J'he 
Home. 

Eleotrioal Fume Preoipitation, see Fcme 
Preciiutation. 

Electrical Units, see Units, Electric \r.. 

Eleotrioity, Atmospheric. The'' octnir- 
rence of lightning and thunder shows that 
the atmosphere is in a state of electrifica¬ 
tion. This was shown by Franklin, and 
also by Dallbard, some 150 years ago, 
using an ordinary kite. Subsequent 
investigation has shown that such a 
separation of electric charge, with its 
consequent electric field, is always present 
even in fine weather. The earth’s vortical 
electric field (or potential gradient) is the 
quantity most easily measured, and it is 
foimd to vary diumally and seasonally in 
a fairly regular way, and to vary irregu¬ 
larly with the local meteorological condi¬ 
tions. The older techniques measured it 
directly by allowing an exposed oondmdor 
at a known height above the earth’s 
surface tt) attain the potential of its 
surroundings, which potential was then 
measured by means of a quadrant or 
eupillary electrometer. More recently 
electrometer valves have been used as 
potential measuring devices, and radio- 
jictive con ductal’s have been employed to 
improve the rate of attaining potential 
equilibrium, although serious errors aie 
possible with such conductors, especially 
in windy conditions. A modern tech¬ 
nique is to measure the surface charge 
density induced by the earth’s potential 
gi’adiont. A horizontal plate at the 
earth's sm’faoe is grounded through a 
i-esistance, and is successively covered and 
uncovered by an earthed screen. Alter- 
imting pf)tciitials occur across the re¬ 
sistance which can be amplified and 
detected in the usual way. This method 
does not give the sense of the earth’s field 
unless a phase sensitive rectifier is used. 

The normal ‘fine weather field’ of the 
earth is of the order of 100 volts/meter 
directed downwards, i.e. the earth’s sur¬ 
face charge is negative. It is lower over 
the oceans than over land, is higher in 
foggy weather than in clear conditions, 
and decreases with altitude. On account 
of the presence of ions, caused by cosmic 
and solar radiation (see Cosmic Rays), the 
atmosphere has a small but finite con¬ 
ductivity, and it is estimated that the 
total curient flowing to the earth’s surface 
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is about 1800 anipores. Tliis current 
would neutralise the earth’s surface 
chaise in about 1 hr unless there wore 
some other process tending to maintain 
the charge. It is thought that this i-everse 
current is duo to thunder-storm activity. 

A typical thunder cloud is negatively 
chai*ged at its base, and positively 
charged near its top. If it discharges to 
ground from its base the negative cjhargo 
which is brought to the earth will tend 
to maintain the surface charge. The 
average cuirent per storm centi’e has been 
found to be about 0 -3 to 0-6 amperes, so 
that the continuous activity of some 4000 
storm centres would be sufficient to main¬ 
tain the surface charge. This figure is in 
good agreement with direct observations 
on the number of storm centi*es, and the 
diurnal variation of thunder-storm acti- 
Aity and the undisturbed potential 
gradient are closely related, both liaving 
a maximum about 18.00 G.M.T. 

Many theories liavo been put forward 
to explain the meerhanism of charge 
separation in thunder clouds. Some of 
tliese involve the breaking of failing 
water drops, Avhilst others consider the 
rain to carry downwards the ions on 
which its drops have condensed. No 
tlieory which is entiwdy satisfactory has 
yet l3een advanced, but that of Simpson 
and Scrase has achieved some success. 
It- is known that if 2 similar insulators are 
i’ubbed together they acquire a negative 
charge, leaving the aii* positively charged. 
If the collisions betAveen falling ice 
crystals showed tliis etttjct the negative 
ohai’ge would be carried to the base of the 
cloud as is observed. Although tiiere is 
no direct experimental evidence that ice 
crystals can acquire a charge by such a 
collisional process, there is indirect con¬ 
firmation in the facts that the region of 
maximum charge separation is at a temp, 
below the icc-point, and that excep¬ 
tionally high fields are characteristic of 
polar blizzards. *SVe a/no Lioi£TNIN(3 ; 
Meteoroi,ogy ; Thunj>kk-htorm. 

Atmos ph^.rics .—Owing to tlje \ory 
rapid grow th of radio eonimiinication, the 
(luestlon of A. electrical disturbances and 
their minimisation is very important. 
Space is always agitated l)y electric dis¬ 
turbances, duo to ionisation by the wind 
or the sun’s rays, or by thunder-storuiH, 
w ith their electrh; discharges, or by cosmic 
ray effects. In tropical regions these 
‘atmospherics’ or ‘statics,’ as they are 
called, become very prevalent, owing, no 
doubt, to the great heat of the sun. The 
disturbance itself is an imi)iilse of K. of 
exceedingly short duration, and in a radio 
receiver gives rise to an unpleasant 
crackling and hissing sound. In the case 
of receiving signals which liave to pass 
over large expanses of o(;oan, these static 
disturbances ROTiietimes make reception 
impossible: w'er(? it not for tliese statics, 
traiis-oceanic commimication could be 
carried out on ordinary wave-lengths and 
on a power of 1 kilowatt. The inter¬ 
ference can be eliminated to a certain 
extent by the use of well designed aerials 
(q.v.). Lightning used to he a very 
serious problem to the oA^ei-head trans¬ 


mission engineer, but this interference 
has been overcome by the use of choke 
coils In series with the line, and also by 
surge absorbers which ai*e large conden¬ 
sers and, as their name implies, absorb the 
resultant surge in a line when it is struck 
by lightning. See Atmospheric?8. 

See J. A. Ohalmere, Atmospheric 
KlectricUy, 11)49; B. F. J. Sohonland, 
Atmospheric Electricity, 1953. 

Electricity and Magnetism, see Electiho 
Hmatino; ELEcrritic Lami*h: Electrio 
Machines: Elkctrr^ Sitpiu.y, etc.; Elec- 
TROSTATK’S; MAGNETISM; CkmUENT ELEC¬ 
TRICITY; Alternating Current; Cir- 
ciTiT, Electric; Electromagnetic 
Waves; Induction, Electromagnetic; 
Electricity, Atmositipjuic; Electro¬ 
lysis; Tiikkmoelectricitv; Electric 
Meters; Physical Constants; and 

G ALV ANOM KTERS, 

For further reading in each of these 
subjects, see the relevant serdiotis of E. C. 
Stoner. Magnetism and Matter, 1934; 
G. R. NoakoH, Text-book of Electricity and 
Magnetism, 1950; H. W. HeckstaU- 
Smith, Intennediaic Electrical Theory, 
19.50; L. F. Bates, Modem Magnetism, 
1951; H. (». Mitchell, Textbook of Elec¬ 
tricity, 1952: J. 11. Fowkos and .). Yar- 
wood. Electricity and Magnetism, 1956; 
L. PH|re and N. 1. Adams, Principles of 
Electricity, 1956; C. A. Coulnon, Electri¬ 
city, 1956. See also M. Faraday, Ex- 
perirnentat Researches in Electricity, 1839- 
1855; J. Clerk-Maxwell, Electricity and 
Magnetism, 1873; .1. J. Thomson, Ele¬ 
ments of the Maihenwiical Theory of 
Electricity and Magnetism, 1895; and Sir 
J. .Jcuiis, Mathematical Theory of Elec¬ 
tricity and Magnetism, 1908, 1941. 

Electricity in the Home. Introduced 
first for lighting, electricity is now widely 
used also for domestic lieating and cooking 
and for nmning an ever-increasing number 
of appliances sucli as radios, refrigerators, 
irons, vacimm Cleaners, and razors. 

Circuits. —Led into the Iniilding through 
a duct, the su])i)ly cable goes first to a 
sealed box containing tiie Autliority’s 
fuse. Thence the supply goes, via a 
meter, to the consumer’s fuse box where 
it divides to form sev. circuits, each with 
its owui fuse. There will generally be 1 
5-amp. fuse for the lighting circuit, 1 
30-anip. or 15-Hmp. fuse for the power 
circuit feeding 2- or 3-pin sockets on the 
walls, 1 30-amp. fuse for the cooker 
circuit, and perhaps others. 

Fuses .—Electric current flowing 
through a wire generates heat. To avoid 
the risk of too high a current breaking 
down tiio insulation of the wiring and 
perhaps causing flro or shock, a fuse is 
inserted into each branch of tlie circuit 
so that all the current has to pass through 
a strand of wire of low melting iioint. If 
the (uiiTent starts to exeei^d the safe level 
for that branch of the wiring, the fuse wire 
is heated to melting point and the circuit 
is thereby broken. Fuses in the con¬ 
sumer’s box are easily replaced, the main 
switch being so arranged that the box 
cannot he opened until the switch is off. 
Some plugs are provided with fuses, and 
many electrical appliancMSS have them 
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built In to avoid damage tbroui^r short- 
circuiting:. 

Wiring .—The wire itself, usually of 
copper, is always insulated acscording to 
tiie current it is designed to carrv by a 
rubber or polyvinyl chloride (plastics) 
sheath and sometimes also a sheath of 
asbestos and one of lead, to form the cable. 
This cable is led tiiroiigrh the building, 
usually in steel tubing (ennclult) concealed 
in chases out in the walls or running mider 
doors, over ceilings, etc., to the Various 
fi^vitclle8 and fittings, witches arc 
designed with a spring connection, so that 
the circuit is made or broken quickly and 
i’oinpletely, avoiding sparking, over¬ 
heating, and risk of Are; they are covered 
in to avoid any risk of shook, and any 
damaged cover should be leplux'od 
without delay. In bathrooms, where the 
human body may be wet and earthed 
through the plumbing system, electric 
shock would be especially dangerous, and 
extra precautions need to b(^ taken: any 
switches should be either outside tlie 
bathroom or fixed in the ceiling and cord- 
operated. Fittings include the various 
devices for connecting the lumps, etc., to 
the cables, and for their support; the 
most familiar is the ‘ceiling rose.’ Heavy 
lamps or shades should not be hung from 
the cable or tlex alone: they should be 
independently supported by chains or 
brackets. 

Electric heaters.- The licating ‘eJement,* 
whether in a cooker, a boiling ring, or an 
electric, fire, is UHiially a Jong spii’al of 
special wirt) supported in grooves in a 
fireclay block. This W'iiv is bright and 
s]>ringy wlicn now, but Avhen lieuied by 
tlie current it blackens and becomes 
brittle; therefore it sliould not ho poked 
about to obtain lights for si)ills, etc. 
Klectric fires are now reciuired by law to 
be ennipped with safety guards. 

Other electrical appliances arc usually 
supplied W’ith the makers’ instructions for 
use, which should be carefully followed. 
Apart from replacing Ijinips, fuses, ot<\, 
it is generally' unwise for the arnatexu’ to 
attempt his oxvn repairs; the tem])lation 
to be satislled with something Jess thjin 
thorough safety T)reeautions is gietxt. 
Aptirt from the risk of damage to exixen- 
sive appliances, many hies have been 
caused in this way. The safest general 
I'ule is to consult a competent elexitriclan 
when things go wrong. For minor faults 
in household systems, however, see Homk- 
makintg; see also Elkc'thk' IIkating; 
Electuio Lami’s; Heating; Lkuiting. 

Electro-chemistry deals with chemical 
changes brought about by the expenditure 
of electrical energy, and with the produc¬ 
tion of (*lt ctricitj" from the energy trans¬ 
formed during a chemical change. In 
this short artixde it wdJl be impossible to 
de(d wdtli the tln^oretical xiiiestions of 
E. in more than brief (Mitlino. The 
methods of prcjairatioxi of suhstanccs by 
means of electrolysis of solutions at 
moderate fusion temp, will he considered, 
and also some of the recent applications 
of electrical methods to chemical analysis 
i»nd synthesis. For the refining of metals, 
electro-plating, electro-deposition, and 


high-temi). furnaces, see Metallurgy. 
(For the production of electricity see Cell, 
voltaic; Aoct^mulator, etc.) There 
are 3 main methods by which electrical 
energy can be made to effect chemical 

(1) By electrolysis of electrolytes. —Solu¬ 
tions of stilts, acids, and bases (e.g. 
alkalies) condued electricity, at the same 
time undergoing decomposition into the 
metal and the acid radical, hydroxyl, or 
halogen; the metal being produced at the 
cathode and the acid radical at the anode. 
Water is the solvent generally employed, 
but for organic substances alcohol or ben¬ 
zene, etc., may be used. When hydro¬ 
chloric acid is electrolysed, we have 
hydrogen liberated at the cathode and 
chlorine at the anode. Hero the primary 
products of the xiction are liberated, i.e. 
H and Cl. Sometimes, however, those 
products react in the solution. This is 
the case with potnsslutri hydroxide 
(KOII). The primary products are 
jxotassium and hydroxyl, but unless 
special methods of prevention are at¬ 
tempted, the products obtained are 
hydrogen and oxygen, the liberated potas¬ 
sium reacting on the solution at the 
cathode to give hydrogen according to 
the eouation ‘iK-f'illgO =‘ 2 KOH-fH 2 , 
while the hydroxyl decomposes to water 
and Oj. TJu^ Hj and Os are called 
sexjondary products of electrolysis. Grott- 
hus (1805) evolved tlxe theory that the 
cuiwnt first decomposed the molecules of 
the electrolj'te befon? electrolysis occurred, 
and this theory was universally ac’-copted 
until 1887, when the results of Van’t 
Hoff’s work on osmotic pressure of solu¬ 
tions were pub. Van’t Hoff showed that 
for dilute solutions the dissolved material 
is subject to law^s similar to those 
governing the volume and pressure of 
gases, and as a i^esult of this the theory 
of Grotthus lost ground. Arrhenius 
(1887) advanced the theory of the disso¬ 
ciation of the electrolyte in solution into 
ions, i.e. atoms or groups of txtoms card¬ 
ing charges of i) 08 itive and negative 
electricity. The dissociation js not 
brought about by the electric current, but 
the ions exist in the solution in*e8pective 
of whether a current flow's or not. This 
theory, together wuth tlie dise-overj' of the 
migration of the ions towards the elec¬ 
trodes, forms the basis of the modern ex¬ 
planations of electrolysis (see Solutions). 
The law H of Faraday state that the amount 
of decoin position is proportional to the 
quantity of electricity passed through the 
solution. Losses by secondary reactions 
may I'educo this theoretical yield and 
hence the cuiTeut etflciency of a cell is ex¬ 
pressed ill terms of the proportion of the 
actual 3 neld to the theoretical. Again, 
xvhen an electrolyte is being decomposea 
by an electric current, a counter e.m.f. is 
set up in the decomposition cell, and 
hence the effective e.m.f. is the difference 
between the total and the counter e.m.f. 
In order, therefore, to produce an electro¬ 
lytic deposit the decomposing current 
must have a higher e.m.f. than that 
which is set up in the decomposition cell. 
Tims E — e ~ (^H, where e is the counter 
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e.ra.f. and R Is the total resistance. Also 
K “ X specific resistance of the electro¬ 
lyte, where d and a are the distance apart 
and the area of the electrodes respectively. 
For economical working: the reslstanc-e R 
must be made as low as possible, therefore 
the electrodes are set as closelj' as work¬ 
ing: conditions permit and are of largre 
area. The specific resistance must also be 
kept low and this is found to diminish 
with rise of temp, in the solntion, and wdth 
increafio of the stiviigrth of the solution 
(within certain limits). 

Elccfroth'S nnd t'ftHK. —The negrative 
electrode at whicli the metal is liberated 
may be of iron, lead, or (?opper, while the 
positive clec^trodc; may be carbon, 
platinum, or platinum-iridium alloy with 
15 per cent iridium, (’ells are made of 
various materials dependent on tiie nature 
of the solution. Wooden cells coated 
with pitch are used with acid liquors, or 
lead tanks In the cjise of II 2 SO 4 , wiiile 
stonewaie is used for alkaline solutions. 
Some few processes and technical cells 
^vill now be described. 

Sodinrn, by (Jnstnrr's wn)c<»A<».—The 
method consists in the electrolysis of 
fused sodium hydroxide, contained in an 
iron pot. The products of the electro¬ 
lysis are oxyeen, hydroffeii, and sodium. 
The sodium floats on the surface of the 
molten caustic and is removed from time 
to time witli a perforated ladle wliich 
allows the caustic to drain throui?h. The 
escape of oxygreu and hydrogren in this 
process represents so much wa«te elec¬ 
trical energry, and attempts have been 
made to obtain tlie metal from the fused 
chloride. Borcher’s apparatus is then 
used, which consists of a U-tube made in 
2 paT*ts, a narrow limb of iron and a 
broad limb of fireclay. The narrow limb 
itself is anode, and the sodium pro<ln<;ed 
there flows do\\Ti a side pipe to a receiver. 
The chlorine evolved at the anode is led 
by a pipe to a iHXfciver and used for the 
maniif. of bleach. The practl<;al ditti- 
culties to overcome when using the fused 
chloride are serious, owing to the higher 
temp, required and also to the corrosive 
action of the liberated chlorine. 

Brim ceils. —The first j)roducts of the 
electrolysis of brine are chlorine at the 
anode and alkali hydroxide at the 
cathode. If these products arc required 
they must not be allowed to mix; while 
if hypochlorite, chlorate, or perchlorate 
are required, the olilorine and hydroxide 
must l>e allowed to react with one anotlior. 

Casing's process .—A rectangular tank 
is used, which is divided into 3 compart¬ 
ments by 2 non-porous partitions dipping 
into narrow gutters of mercury which 
cross the bottom of the tank. The 2 
emtside tanks contain brine. In which are 
g:a 8 carbon anodes, while the centre one 
contains water and an iron grid, which 
acts as the cathode. The alkali metal 
is electrolysed into the mercury in the 
anode compartments, and is electrolysed 
out in the cathode compartment. In the 
cathode compartment the mercury amal¬ 
gam acts as the anode and hydroxide is 
formed. The whole exfil is slowly rocked. 


causing tlic mercury to flow from one com¬ 
partment to another, and so the liberated 
alkali metal is brought into contact with 
the water. The chlorine is led off by tubers 
at the top of the anode compartments to 
bleach tdiambers. With a 30 pei* cent 
solution at 40“ C., and a current density of 
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1 ampere per s(i. cm., the current yield 
of hydroxide is 90 i)er cent. 

Hargreaves-Bird cell .—Tills consists nf 
a (iiist-iron box, (livl<iod into 3 ruunpart- 
meiits by 2 asbestos diaphragms made in 
copi)er gauze, which forms the cathode. 
The anode compartment through which 
brine eiitjubties is the space between the 
diaphragms, and the anode is n row of gas 
(;arl)ons. No liquid is in tiie cathode 
oompartment (except that which periMilates 
through the diaphragm. Carbon dioxide 
and steam are blown through tlie 2 out^n* 
eompartnionts and convert the hydroxirlc 
formed on the diaphragm to sodimn 
carbonate. 

Hypochlorite cells .—(If these the Kellver 
coll is one of the simplest. It consists of a 
glazed stof)eware vessel divided into oofn- 
partments l)y glass platens which fit int(» 
grooves on the side or the c^dl, and around 
which is wound platinum-iridium wire. 
These form the cathode on one side of 
the plak‘ and the unode on the other. 
The solution enters through holes in tlje 
bottom of the cell and the liberated 
chlorine and hydroxide react to give 
hypochlorite which flows out at the top 
of the cell in n cooling vessel. The 
solution is treated in the same manner sev. 
times until the strengtii is great enough. 

Chlorate cells.- “TiieHC do not differ 
materially from hypocjhiorite cells. Knrller 
colls, liowever, used a diaphragm to pre¬ 
vent I’edncl/ion of the hypochlorite! from 
which the chlorate is produced. Keduc- 
tioii can be avoided now by the use of 
potassium chromate witiiout the use of a. 
diapliragm. Tlie solution flows coii- 
tinuously tlirough the cell, the flow being 
regulatt^d so that the tmnp. is about .50“ C. 
The percentagt* of chlorate in the solution 
Is about 3 per cent, and it is crystallised 
out in cooling vats. Similar cells are 
used for perchlorates; no description of a 
special cell has boon pub. 

Oxygen and. hydrogen. Simple electro¬ 
lysis of acidulated or alkaline water yields 
oxygen and Iiydrogen. Oells are used 
with iron electrodes placed close t.ogetlicr. 
An e.m.f. of '2^ volts is generally used, 
and the gases are drawn off under lioods 
or bells and compressed into cylinders. 
Many other cliemieal substances are now 
prepared by electrolytic methods, e.g. por- 
sulphates, sodium, peroxide, and organic 
compounds. 
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(2) IIu deatrii'al discharfff fi thrimgh omeft, Eleetrolysis. When an electric ctirreiit 
The fixation of nitrogen by means of is caused to flow throuflrh certain liquids 
electricity has claimed much attention they undertro chemical change, Iheir 
during recent years. When an electric components being chemically separated, 
spark is passed through air, nitric oxide P^araday called this phenomenon of de¬ 
ls tlM^i main product. The reaction is a composition by the electric current 
n^versiblo one, but owing to the researches ‘ electrolysis, ’ and the liquid conductors 
of Nemst and Ilabor the eonditions for which show It he called ‘electrolytes.* 
the miction N 2 -|- Oa^:t2MO are well The conduction of the current In an 
known. It was found that the best yield electrolytic solution is accompanied by a 
of nitric' oxide Is obtained by using a c^ool migratory movement of the parts of the 
high tenslcni arc and reduced pressure, so dissolved substance. Those parts are 
that little decomposition of the gas takes called ‘ Ions, ’ those moving in the dlrec- 
place. Elcc'.trlcal plants have been estab. tion of the positive current being the 
111 Germany, where air is treated at the ‘ cations, * or positive ions, and those in the 
rate of about 75,000 liti'cs pc?r min., the opposite dim'.tion the ‘ anions, ’ or negative 
yield of nitric acid obtained being 57 grams ions. The solid conductors by which the 
pcM' kilowatt hr. The production of ozone current passes into the solution are 
from oxygon is illustrated in the Siemens- termed ‘ electrodes. ’ The electrode to- 
llalsko ozoniser. In this, air is subjected ward which the coition moves is named the 
to the action of a. silent eloctricial dis- ‘cathode’, that toward which the anion 
charge (actually iirossiires of over 4000 moves the ‘anode.’ E. was fimt studied 
volts are employed) after being dried by Nicholson and Carlisle in 1800. They 
with calcium chloride. The ozonised air found that platinum wires dipping in 
is then used for the sterilisation of water water became covered in bubbles w'hen 
by forcing it against a stream of water attached to the poles of a primitive 
to be treated, as it drops down a tower. electrh', coll, the Volta Pile. Hydrogen 

(3) liy prod'iuih'ftn of hiffh fern- was evolved at tiic negative pole, the 
pemturen (Klcctrotliermal).—V^arious elec- cathode, and oxygen at the jiositive pole, 
ti'ic furnaces have been designed towards the anode, tlK-! volume of hydrogen being 
this end (see METALLt:uur). Carborun- twice that of oxygen. The processes 
dum, calcium carbide, graphite (from involved ar<^ conveniently considered in 
anthrucJte), carbon disulphide, and steel tenns of the eletdrolysls of f;opper sul- 
(from pig iron) are made by reactiens pbate, see (iLho Elkctko-chemistry. 
effectcu by the heat produced in electro- Thus, suppose some copper sulphate is 
thermal reactions. Other applications of dissolved iu water and plficed between 
lilectricity include the settling of dust in copper electrodes. The mere act of 
gases and the drying of peat, by using the solution causes the appearance of ions of 
jirinciplo of electro-osmosis (sec Osmosw). copper, i.e. atoms whi<A are charged with 

Eleetm’Chemical analysis .—Four dif- positive electricity, and sulphate ions 
fcitmt methods of quantitative analysis carrying negative charge. These ions are 
are In use, viz.: (1) potential moiisui*e- moving about freely. If a current of 
nients for determining the concentrations electricity is now passed tlirough the 
of ions too dilute for gravimetric^ calcula- solution, the copper ions move towards 
tion; (2) conductivity mt^asureiuents for the cathode, ana on arrival there the 
dederminiug concentrations; (3) titration charge is neutralised by the negative 
with a galvanometer in iilacjc of an ordin- chaige at the cathode. They thus be- 
ary indicator; and (4) ordinary electro- come electrically neutral, and are identical 
Miialysts in which the metal is deposited on with ordinary copper. The metal there- 
a platinum electrode and weighed. The fore deposits on the cathode. Similarly, 
cl«5trolytic method is widely employed, the sulphate ions move to the anode, 
and consists in depositing by clecrtrolysis where neutralisation of chaise takes place, 
the substance to be detc^rmined on one of Now the sulpha te radicle is incapable of 
the electrodes in a form that can be easily separate existence, so the copper of the 
weighed. Metals ore deposiUnl in the anode is immediately attacked, giving rise 
pui'c st>»te on the cathode or amalgamated to (topper sulphate, which passes into 
with a mercury cathode. Load and man- solution. If the same experiment is done 
ganese are deposited as peroxide on the using platinum electrodes, copper is de¬ 
anode. Using ft silver anode, chlorine, posited at the cathode as before, but the 
bromine, and iodine may be obtained find liberated sulphate radicle immediately 
weiglfed as chloride, bromide, or iodide of attfwjks the w^ater present to form sul- 
silver. See- H. J. S. Sand, Etertro- phuric a(?td and oxygen. Faraday showed 
chemistru and Klectro-ehemieal Arudfms, that when sev. cells of acidulated water 
11)39-41. were placed in series and a current passed 

Eleotro-ohronograph, .src(hiKONooH\PH. through, the amount of chemical action 

Eleotrooution, method of inflicting the w^os the same in each, even if the electrodes 
(loath penalty by means of a high voltage in the various cells were of different metals 
current T)afiacd through the body. First and of different sizes. Ho also passed the 
used iu tl.S.A. in 1888, it is supposed to current through 1 cell, and then through 
be less I’evoltlng than any otlua' form of 2 In parallel. The amount of chemical 
capital punishment (q.v.). detM)mposition in the first cell was equal to 

Eleotrode, see EnFA’TRonvHis; Anode; the sum of that in the other 2. Faraday 
and Cathode. thei'ofore framed his first law, which states 

Eleetrode Boilers, see FruNACEH. that ‘the wuss of any siibstanoe liberated 

Electro-deposition, see Et,E(TIK)-metal- durtn-ff electrolysis is proportional to the 
Lrrui V. quantity of eleciricity which passes. * Thus 
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an apparatus for the decomposition of 
water can bo used to measure quantity of 
electricity. Such an apparatus is called 
a voltameter. Faraday then examined the 
amounts of dillcreiit metals deposited 
from their solution by the same current 
and formed his second law. that *ihe 
masses of different substances liberated by a 
ijiven quantity of electricity are propor- 
tional to the chemical equivalent weights of 
the subsfamrs. ’ Tiio amount in grammes 
of a substance whit^h is deposited by a 
current of 1 ampere flowing for 1 sec. is 
called tlie electro-chemical equivfdont of 
the substance. The ratio of the electro¬ 
chemical equivalents of two siihsiances is 
the same as that of thei/* chemical equiva¬ 
lents. 

It has been shown experimentally that 
Ohm’s law is obeyed by electrolytes. The 
electrolytic cell is i)laced in the 4th arm of 
a Wheatstone bridge (<i.v.). Owing to 



polaidsation a direct current cannot be 
used. But if an alternating (Mirreiit is 
used the etfec^ts of polai’isation are over¬ 
come, because the gas d(q>osited on an 
electrode by the passage of electricit y in 
one direction is immediately removed by its 
passage in the opposite dii*ection. An 
ordinary galvanometer cannot be used to 
detect an alternating curixmt. A tele¬ 
phone is used instead. An alternating 
current of suitable frequency produces 
in the telephone a buzzing sound whicdi is 
a minimum wdien the current is a mini¬ 
mum. The alternating current is ob¬ 
tained from an oscillator. It is f<»und that 
for very dilute solutions the conductivity 
(reciprocal of the resistaiice) is propor¬ 
tional to the concentration. 

Theory of voltaic cell. —The source of 
energy of a voltaic cell is the chemical 
action. For example, in a Daniell cell 
there is a- solution of zinc in sulphuric 
acid and liberation of copper from copper 
sulphate. Knergy is evolved in the iirst 
action and absorbed in the second. The 
differenc.e goes to provide energy for 
inaintaiDing the current iuid doing ex¬ 
ternal work. The woi’k done by a cell 
giving a current i is Kj 7 where fC is the 
-e.m.f. and t the time. If we know tlie 
electro-chemical equivalents of zinc and 
copper we can determine the amount of 
zinc dissolved and the amount of copper 


deposited in time, /, by a current, i. A 
knowledge of chemistry gives us the data 
for the amount of energy evolved by th(' 
solution of this amount of zinc and dt^- 
position of this amount of copper. Thus 
it is possible to ctilculate E, and values 
obtained agree closely with those observed. 
The exact seat of the r)oUmtial difference 
was debated by physicists for years. 
Volta located it at the junction of dis¬ 
similar metals. Faraday at the junction of 
the metal and electrolyte. It l»as been 
shown by experiment that there is a. 
potential differenc'o between the metal 
and electrolyte. One instrument used is 
the rapillary tdectrometer {see tig.). Jt 
coiLsists of a ghiss tube, D, di awn out to a, 
tliK' capillary tube at. E. This tube, 1). is 
partially lllled with mercury and dips into 
the eUictrolytr' in a vessel, In the 
bottom of tile vessel is placed some mer- 
rairy. li. whieh is connect<Hl to one terminal 
of a cell. The mei*cni y in 1) is eoniiccterl 
to the other terminal of the cell. Thus an 
e.m.f. is apidicd in th<‘ siirfac^e between the 
morciiry and the electrolyte. This e.m.f 
is adjnstahk*. The surface tension of the 
area of contact of the mercury and solu¬ 
tion at E is affected by its electrictal state, 
as e.g. when a current crosses the int(M'- 
face. Tlaa’t* is a certain e.m.f, due to tlie 
contact of thesr* liquids. As the applied 
e.m.f. is gi*a<lually increased, having the 
mermiry in 1) at a lower potential tlian the 
<*le<*trolytc, the surface tension of this 
layer imaeases, and the mercury in ]> 
must he raised to keeji the level of morem y 
in E the same. 'Phis is viewed through a. 
mieroseopc, A. As the applied (Mii.f. is 
increased tlie hwel in I) must be raised till 
it reaches a maximum, and then it has to 
he loweriai again. The value of the 
applied e.m.f. at the turning point of the 
level of mercury in 1) is equal and opposite 
to the contact iMinf. between mercury and 
the electrolyte. The result of experi¬ 
ments with this electrometer favours the 
view that the e.m.f. of a cell is the sum of 
the contact differences of potential 
between its el(‘,<.*t rodes and the mad. 
Polarisation can be explained on this 
contact potential theory. If the elec¬ 
trodes are platinum and the electrolyti* 
Hiilphnric acid, hydrogen forms a him on 
the cathotle. and oxygen a him on tla* 
anode. The difl’erence of potential of 
the him of hydrogen and the acid Is 
greater than that between the acid and 
oxygen. Thus a curTont tends to how in 
the op})osite direction to the direct 
ciiiTent. See Ei.KCTRo-f’iiiOMiHTnv'; Elec¬ 
tro-mkt a pliuoy : Physical Constants. 

Electrolytic Cells, see Ei.K(;tko-cije..m- 

ISTRY; ElJ:(’IMtOLYSIS. 

Electromagnetic Induction, see Inpui - 
TION, ELK<^TU<)MA(J NETI(\ 

Electromagnetic Waves consist of asso¬ 
ciated variations of electric and magnetic 
helds. Tfiey are called, in order of in- 
ci*easing frecpieiu’y or decreasing wave¬ 
length, radio waves, heat rays, light rays, 
ultra-violet rays, X-rays, and gamma 
rays (ippv.). The hrst relation betwtM^n 
olectrh'Ity and magnetism was estab. by 
Oersted in 1820. He noticed that when 
an electric curiTiit was made to how 
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through a wii*e a neurbs" oompasa needle. 
Initially parallel to the wire, was de¬ 
flected. Eleven years later Faraday dis¬ 
covered that an electric current could be 
induced in a circuit by moving a magnet 
near it such that the magnetic flux 
through the circuit was changed. Max¬ 
well (1831-79) was convinced that 
P^araday was right in his belief that the 
dielectric (ti.v.) is the true seat of electric 
phenomena. When an electric field is set 
up in a dielectric, the mcjlecular electric 
dipoles tend to orient themselves along 
the field, i.e. the dielectric becomes 
polarised. Thus a change of field is 
associated with a displacement of elec¬ 
tricity within the dielectric. Maxwell 
<5onHidered tliat this "displ<it'€,nu‘7ii current,* 
as ho called it, would have the same 
magnetic pro pert i(‘H as the current in a 
condiKdnr. He went further and assumed 
tluit space was filled with ‘incompressible 
electricity’ which could sufTer an electric 
displacement, i.e. that a dlsplac-ernent 
current could flo\v even in a. vacainm. 
The tliKi)lacemcnt current can bo shouii 
to be equal to the rate of change of 
electric displacement (q.v.) and this 
concept docs not demand that a. model of 
space should he c‘onstnicted in the Kimi>le 
manner used by Maxwell. 

The important concept of disfilacemont 
ciuTcnt oixmed the way for the formula¬ 
tion of Maxwell’s equations which sum¬ 
marise the essential relations between 
electric and magnetic fields. P'or a 
medium of dielectric constant e, and 
magnetic permeability a. in which there is 
no conduction of electricity and no 
accumulation of electric c-harge, the 
equations take the form: 
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where Ex, Ey, Ez and Hr, Hy, Ht are the 
components of the electric and magnetic 
fields along 3 mutually perpendicular 
directions x, y, and z. In equation 1 the 
terms dEldt represent the displacement 
current wdiich produces a magnetic field, 
and if the material carries an ‘ordinary’ 
current of density j units of current per 
unit area the left hand sides must include 
further terms In/r, My, and Anjz 
respectively. Equation ‘2 expresses Fara¬ 
day’s law of indneed electromotive force. 
K!<|uation 3 is tlu*! mathematical equivalent 
of CJnnss’s theorem in electrostatics, and 
for a charge density p within the material 
the right-hand side equals 4rrp. Plquatioo 
4 expresses (lauss’s theorem in magne¬ 
tism, and indieatoH that free magnetic 
poles do not exist. The constant c is the 
ratio of the magnitudes of the electro¬ 
magnetic and electrostatic units of 
current. 

Maxwell showed in 1862 that a medium 
with propertU^s expressed by these 4 
eciuations w’ould be capable of trans¬ 
mitting transverse waves with a velocity 
of For a varniim & and p are 
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equal to mrity and the velocity is c. 
Maxwell rernarkesd that tin* ratio of the 
units, e, ‘agrees so exactly with the 
velocity of light calculated from the 
optical experiments of M. Fizeau, that w'e 
can scarcely avoid the inference that light 
eonsivsts in the transverse iiiidulations of 
the same medinm, wdiich is the cause of 
electric and magnetic phenomena.’ This 
inference is now* univercally aceeirtcd 
although the ‘medium’ is not now 
regarded as essential in the unHopIiiHti- 
cated souse considercd by Maxwell it<ee 
AetheiO. It is sufticiont to state that a 
periodic variation of electric tield at a 
point in space is associated with a 
corresponding variation of magnetic 
field at right angles to it, and that this 
electromagmdic disturbance or waive 
travels with the same velocity as that of 
light. 

Experiments hy Hertz .—About 13 years 
after Maxwell pub. his theory, Hertz 
made knoiyn tlie fact that he had produced 
and detected electro-magnetic w’^aves, and 
also that their velocity was approximately 
that of light. It can be shown that the 
discharge of an elec^trifled system of 
capacity (" through a circuit of self- 
biducriou L is oscillatory and of period 
2 nV 'I'll© oscillations, however, 

rapidly die away. It is known that a 
vibrating tuning fork held near an open 
pipe will throw the air column into 
vibration, and elicit a note from the pipe 
if the length is adjusted so that its period 
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Is the same as that of the fork (see 
Rbhonance). In a similar way an 
oscillating discharge in a circuit will 
produce an electric oscillation in another 
circuit which possesses the same periodic 
time. Hertz used the same principle to 
detect E. W. Fig. 2 shows the simple 
vibrator used by him. It consists of 2 
brass plates, A and H, to eacli of which is 
attached a stiff wire carrying a brass knob. 
Tlicse arc gilt and placed about 2 or 3 
millimetres apart, so that when A and B 
aif‘ oppositely electrified a spark passes. 
Bilectric oscillation is set up, the si)ark 
passing hack and forth from A to B. The 
fiecpiency of oscillation in Hertz’s experi- 
njcnt was about 30 million cycles per sec. 
At ojich passage of tl»e charge, induced 
currents appear in neighbouring conduc- 
toi-s, and if the periodic time of oscillation 
in one of these should happen to bo the 
same as that of the vibrator, the oscilla¬ 
tions induced in it will bcconu* multiplied. 
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atid may attain (;onHi(icrabl<‘ intensity. 
Tlie resonator made by Hertz (B’ig. 3) 
consisted simply of a circle of wire, the 
ends teiminating in brass knobs, whoso 
distiiiuie apart could be adjusted. The 
length of the wire was such that its period 
was the same as that of the vibrator. 
\\ hen the vibrator is in action the induced 
current swings backwards and forwards 
in the circle from one knob to the other, 
and finally attains such a sticngtli that 
sparking actually occurs bet\Neeii the 
knobs. B\)r testing tlx? laws of reflection 
and refraction of waives Hertz used more 
delicaite apparatus. Tic c<)nceiitrated the 
radiation by use of zinc TMtfiectors bent to 
the shape of parabolic mirroi's. By con- 
mxding the knobs of the vibrator to an 
induction coil continuous sparking takes 
place. There is then no need for tlie 
plates A and B. The resonator was a 
similar pair of knobs placed at the focus of a 
parabolic mirror. \Vith this apparatus he 
proved that E. W. ai'e reflected from the 
walls of a room. He also had a huge 
prism made of pitch, and found that the 
waves were refracted by it. He deter¬ 
mined the index of refraction and found It 
to be 1 *69. The index of rcfractioii of 
pitch for light waves is between 1 *5 and 
1 *6. The discrepancy is due to the fact 
that the wave length for the E. W. used 
ivae very gi*eat oomT)ared to that of light, 
and an agreement can hardly be expected. 


Hertz placed the receiver in front of a 
huge sheet f)f zinc, from which waves 
from the vibrator were being reflected. 
By investigating the field in front of the 
zinc with his resonator Jie showed that 
stationary waves were being produced. 
He was able to find the wave length of the 
disturbance for a known period of the 
vibrator. Thus he found the velocity of 
the K. W. and foimd that it was approxi¬ 
mately that of light. He also demon¬ 
strated the polarisation of these waves; 
in fact they behave in all ways like light 
waves. All those experimenis of Hertz 
go to support Maxwell's theory in a 
striking way. Practical apidication of 
Hertz’s results has been made by Mar¬ 
coni and others in wireless tclegi*aphy 
(q.v.). See Radkx'ommunk'ation ; Radio 

WAVKH, PitOI'AUATlOX. 

Electro-metallurgy, broadly speaking, 
is the application of electricity to rnetal- 
hirgical processes; h(‘ncc in its widest 
sense it is often applied to processes in 
wluch electricity is used merely as a 
source of heat to motivate purely chemical 
or physical reactions, e.g. the electric arc 
furnace for steel-making and electric 
wedding. More correctly the term should 
be limited to electrolytic T>roceB 80 K. 

K/ertro~dej)Ositi<m embraces tlx'! electro¬ 
lytic extradition of a metal from its salts, 
either molten, e.g. aluminium, or in 
aqueous solutiorj, as in electro-plating 
and its specialised application electro¬ 
forming. In order to understand the 
prirx'iples of electro-deposition, consider 
the ciise of silver. Wlien silver nitrate is 
dissolved in water it ionises into tiie posi¬ 
tively charged silver ion and the negatively 
chargeti nitrate ion. If 2 pieces of metal, 
to act as electrodos, say o H;) 0 «)n connected 
to the negative terminal of a battery and 
a piece of sheet silver connected to the 
positive terminal, are immersed in the 
solution, the cufrent will begin to flow in 
at the pic(;e of silver, through the solution 
and out again at the spoon. The spoon, 
being the negative electrode, is culled the 
cathode, and the pie(‘e of silver, being 
positive, is the anode. As the current 
flows the silver ions are attracted to the 
catiiode. in'ck uj) their Trussing electrons, 
and become silver metal which deposits on 
the sT)oon. 3’he nitrate ions migrate to 
the anode, give ui> thtdr exeess electrons, 
and then react with the water to form 
niti’ic acid and release bubbles of oxygen 
from it. At the same time some of the 
silver from tho sheet-silver electrode 
dissolves and keeps the 8ilver-niti*ate 
content of the solution constant. In 
electro-plating the nature of the plate can 
he governed quite widely from mat to 
shiny and from strongly adherent to 
crumbly by contrt»l of tho condition of tho 
bath, e.g. composition, acidity, temp., 
presence of certain ‘addition agents,’ 
current deusityj etc. Some metals which 
give a good briglit, non-tarnishing finish 
to the basis metal of the article* to be 
plated do not adhere very well to it, and 
also being porf>iis may allow moisture to 
permeate through and set up corrosion 
whieli eventually causes tlie plate to strip 
off. A case in i)oint is chromiimi plate 
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on steel. To overoonie tlu« difflonlty 
layece of one or more metals which supply 
the missing: properties are deposited nrst, 
copper first on steel for adhesion, then 
a layer of nickel for corrosion protection, 
and finally chromiiim for its non'tarnish¬ 
ing: lustre. Alloys may he deposited by 
electrolysing a solution of the mixed salts 
of the component metals, e.g. brass can 
be plated out from a mixed copper and 
zinc solution. The same principles apply 
to the electrolvsis of molten salts. In the 
case of banxito dissolved in cryolite, a 
very heavy cuireut is required because of 
the high ener^ of association binding 
aluminium ancf oxygen together. Klectro- 
fomiing is the reproduction of any surftice, 
metallic or otherwise, by electro-deposition 
methods. An example is the copying of 
the ‘master’ gramoplione record in order 
to be able to mould thousands of repliciis 
for sale. To do this the master of wax is 
coated with a very fine metallic powdei* 
to render it conducting. It is then made 
the cathode in a bath of copper sulphate, 
a plate of copper being the anode, and a 
current passed until the copr>er which 
plates out on the disk is thick enough. 
Kext the wax is stripped off and the 
oopjier negative used to make, by similar 
plating processes, a hard steel negative in 
the form of a die. Tavo such dies, one with 
the obveree and the other the reverse re* 
cording, are then placed in a press where 
the resinous material of Avliich the final 
record is made is heated to the plastic, 
state, pressed and cooled, and becomes the 
positive replicji of the original wax 
recording. In electrotyping the same 
principle is applied for the fonnation of a 
copper printing medium from a Avax or 
plastic original {see further Printing). 

Electrometer, instrument for the 
accurate measurement of electric potential 
(q.v.). 

Attracted disk clrctromrier (Fig. 1) con¬ 
sists of u metal disk, S, Avliich is supported 



S 
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FIG. 1 


by 3 fine springs, so tliat it li<is slightly 
above the plane of a guard ring, AB. 
The function of this ring is to keep the sme- 
faoe charge density ou S constant, and 
thus avoid errors usually connected with 
edges of conductors. Another metal 
disk. Cl!), is placed on an insulating stand 
and parallol to 8. It can be moved 
nearer to 8 by means of a micrometer 
sci'ew. Ill using the instrument the guard 
ring and disk are connected to earth, and 
are thus at zero potential. The disk CD 
is connected to the condiK’tor whose 
potential is required and the disk S is 
consequent^ attracted towards CD. 
The disk CD is moved until the disk S Is 
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in the plane of AB. The distance, d, 
between 8 and CD can be read off on the 
micrometer soi*ew. The force, /, requlr<id 
to bring S Into the place of AB is deter¬ 
mined, when CD is absent, by placing 
known weights on S. It can be provetl 
tha^if V Is the potential of CD, f' 

whore A is the area of the disk 8. 

Thus V can be detomiined. 

Quadrant clerirometer .—This E. was 
deAdsod by Lord Kelvin and is extremely 
sensitive. In the simple form a light 
aluminium disk (called the needle) is 
supported in a horizontal position by a 
metal-coated <juai‘tz fibre (Fig. 2). Any 



force Umding to displace the needle i.s 
opposed by the 101*8100 in this fibre. A 
shallow nudal box divided into 4 quad¬ 
rants, A, B, I), surrounds the needle. 
Each of the (juadrants is supported on an 
insulating pillar. Opposite quadrants 
are connected together. When the needle 
is in equilibrium and the quadrants 
uncharged, it lies over the junction line 
between 2 (inadrants. The needle is 
charged to a high potential. It stiU lies 
over the junction line as before. Any 
deflection of the iuM3dle is noted by the 
reflection of light from a small mirror 
attached to it, Avliich reflects the light on 
to a scale. The position of the spot of 
light is observed when the needle is in 
equilibrium. If one pair of quadrants is 
put to earth and the other connected to 
the body whose potential is required, the 
deflection of the spot of light |fl Propor¬ 
tional to the potential. If th<i ^posite 
pairs of quadrants are conneoti^a to 2 
sources of potential, V, and F*, and if Fo 
is that of the needle. aa IiIcIi must be great 
compared to F, and I"at the deflection of 
the needle is approximately proportional 
to Fo (F, — Fj). Thus if the deflection 
is noted for a known difference of poten¬ 
tial, a diffe)*once of potential producing 
auy other deflection can be ascertained. 

Mndevmnn eJectrometer. a small and 
very sensitive instrument, essentially a 
! modified (lutidnmt E. The suspension is 
a taut horizontal quartz fibre carrying a 
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short kIciss ‘needle.’ The <iuu(ir«ut8 are 
in a vertical plane and enclose tlie needle. 

String electrofmeter .— Two verj’' thin 
platinum wires haii^ together and are 
iotned at their lower ends to a retaining 
‘spring’ of <uiartj!!. I’arallol to them oi*e 
placed stout wires, connet'U^d to oartli. 
The potential is applied to the platinum 
wii*es and they separate, in the .same way 
as the leaves of the gold-leaf electroscope 
(q.v.). They are observed by a inicro- 

SCOIM?. 

*SVe El.Kt’TROSTATI«'S; E1 .K( TUOHIHIPE; 
Potential, Electiiic. 

Electromotive Force (e.m.f.l, nee Cim- 
rent Electricity —lilertromofire Force 
and Resistance. 

Electron, the elementary corpuscle of 
negative eleetriclty. Pliickcr (18;)9) 
showed that when an electric dischar*ge 
took place in evacuated tubes, rays were 
given off from the catlK)de. Sir .1. ,1. 
Thomson (1897) showed that these 
cathode rays (q.v.) were composed of 
fast-moving iiarticlt^s carrying negative 
charge. By tlie application of a magnetic 
field they could he deflecUMi, hut could be 
brought bock again under the action of an 
electric field at right angles to tlie mag¬ 
netic field. Tlie ratio of the cliarge of 
an E. to its mass (cirn) was calculated 
from these experiments. The value of <• 
was found by Townsend and ('. T. 11. 
Wilson by experiments on the condensa¬ 
tion of water on <*harged niKdei when 
sudden expansion was allowed to take 
place (sec WnxoN Plocl Pha.mbeh) and 
more accurately by JMillikan, who lialaneed 
the weights of small charged droplets of 
oil or mercury against the forces exerted 
upon them by an electric field of known 
strength {see Oil Drop Kxi'EPIMKNT). A 
more accurate metliod is (»htained from 
measurements with X-rays (q.v.). 

E.s are produced by a number of 
physical processes; hy high voltage 
discharges in gases at l(»w pressures; !)>' 
heating metals or certain oxides to uear- 
incaiidescence {see Thkhmioxics and 
Thermionic Valves); liy illuminating 
metal surfaces with ultrji-violet or or¬ 
dinary light (sec Photoktecthk' Effect); 
by irradiating siibstaiiec's witii X-rays 
(q.v.); by radioactive disintegrations of 
nuclei (sec Beta Partk'LEs); and by the 
conversion of a. ganinm-ray (q.v.) near a 
nucleus into a negative E. and a positive 
E., i.e. a positron (q.v.). 

Fast E.s are known as beta-parti<‘les 
and have a greater mass than that of an 
election at rest (w„), as given by th(‘ 
i*elativi8tic relation m - u/o, \/( l -7’*/eD» 
where m is the muss at a velocity v, and c 
is the velocity of light. E.s are found in 
atoms ((i.v.) and liave definite energies 
which were taken by Bohr to bo associated 
with definite orbits al)out th<‘. nucleus. 
Transitions from one energy level to 
another are a(;c!ompa,nied hy the omiHsion 
or absorption of light (luanta or X-rays. 
The rest mass of the electi-on is 9 109 
10 g. and its charge is 4 -803 :10”^® 
electrostatic units of charge. 

See li. A. Millikan, Flertrons ( and —), 
Protons, Photons, Neutrons, and Cosmic 
Hags, 1935. 


Electron Microscope. When a large 
wave on the surface of the sea meets one 
of the piles of a pier It can be observed to 
divide as it passes the pile, and then to 
recombine and pass on with its form 
practically iinohauged. On the other 
hand, ripples of waves of short wave¬ 
length ui’c rctiected or ai-t> broken up into 
a patteni niien they meet such objects, so 
that whei*eas it would be irnimssible to 
dedu<*e anything about the shapes or 
losltions of the piles by observations of 
aivre waves that bad passed between 
them, tlie ripples carry nith them im¬ 
plicit information about tlie obstructions. 
This betiavionr is typical of other waves 
besides those on tlie snrfai*e of water, and 
waves that meet an object do not provide 
useful iiifomuition about it unless their 
wave-lengths are comiairable with, or 
smaller than, the dimensions of the object. 
Ordinary light consists of waA'^os whose 
wave-length is about 1 twenty-millionth 
of an in., and tlieix' is thus a natural limit 
to the size of the smallest objects that can 
be examined with an ordinary microscope, 
no matter liow well designed and con- 
stnicted it may b(\ By using ultra-violet 
radiation (i.e*. rjidiation of shorter wave¬ 
length than that of light of the visible 
spectrum) somewhat smaller objects can 
be observed, but the inii)r(»vcirient is not 
great. 

During the 3rd decade of the i)i*eseut 
century it was found that E.s (and other 
material parti(des) iiossess many of the 
atti’ibutcs of a wave motion, although in 
many r(*si)ectH they beliavo also as par¬ 
ticles. The waves associat/ed witli them 
are peculiar in that their lengths depend 
upon the masses of t he iiartic-les and upon 
their speiuls. the wave-length decrea.sing 
as the speed increases. It is, moreover, a 
simpJe matter in the laboratory to ae- 
eelerate E.s to such speeds that their 
waves are mncli shorter than those of 
light. If, tlierefore, it is possible to cause 
E.s to follow (airvod paths, in the 
same way as a beam of light is bent or 
refracted in iiassing fnnn one medium to 
another, it should be possible to use E. 
waA'es in a microscope in the way light is 
used in an ordinary mieroscope, and at 
the same time avoid the limitations which 
the wave-length of light imposes. E.s, 
howevei’, are chai*ged jiartieles, so a beam 
of moving E.s can be refracted by an 
ol<‘ctroKtatic or magnetic hold, and if the 
field is of suitable shape and in tensity it 
serves as an K. lens in the same way as a 
glass lens does with light waves. At the 
present time magnetic louses are prefeuTod 
eleetrostatli; for most purposes, but 
either can bo used. The usual type of E. 
microscope work's as follows. A beam of 
E.s is produced in a catliode ray tube and 
accelerated to a high speed by tlu* use of a 
high voltage. The beam passes througb 
a ‘lens* which concentrates it upon tlie 
specimen, whose thickness must be 
sutticiently small to permit most of the E.s 
to pass tlirough 'ivithout ext^ossive 
scattering. The Jens is a shield of mild 
steel surrounding a magnetising coil, and 
ending in specially shaped pole pieces 
which thus constitute a short concentrated 
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magnetic field. The beam of E .h emerging 
from the specimen passes through a lens 
that acts as the objoctire lens of the M. and 
produces a magnified image, and thence 
through a projection lens whose function 
is to form a yet more magnified image on a 
pliotographio plate. After development 
this shows the structure of the object in 
terms of its K. density. Wince collisions 
with air molecules would inteT*fero with 
the paths of the E.s the E. M. must be 
evacuated. This is a disadvantage since 
it makes the apparatus more elaborate and 
makes it difficult to use siK'cnnens that 


ploying ‘digital’ methods and those using 
* continuous variable* or ‘analogue’ 
methods. E. digital computers perform 
arithmeti(ial operations on numbers repre¬ 
sented by sequences of pulses usually in 
the scale of 2. Their mechanical ancestor 
Is the abacus (q.v.), still used iu the Far 
East. Modern E. machines work at a 
pulse repetition rate of up to 4,000,000 
pulses per sec. and incorporate ‘memory 
units,’ better known as ‘stores,’ which 
enable information and instructions to be 
8 U)red. referred to, and modified at E. 
sj)eedH. This fticility makes it possible 
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are liable to damage during drying (e.g. 
biological material). Tin* coiuplexity and 
expeusiveness of the apparaliis arc further 
disadvantages, but the E. M. is ricvertbc- 
lesH a very useful instrument siiuM^ it 
provides the means for examining objects 
far smalJcr than tlie smallest of those 
that can be soon in tie* Ix^st <q>ti(rnl 
microscopes, and magnifl<'ation.s up to 
about 100,000 are attainaldf*. 

See K. W. O. Wyckofi', Elertron 
Microsroj/y: Technique and Ajtplientioris. 
1949; V. E. (’osslett, I Practical Electron 
Microaconu, 1951; E. Mall. Introduction 
to Electron Alicroscopn, 195,‘i. 

Electron Volt, a unit f)f energy fre¬ 
quently iised in atoiiiitt physics. It is tlie 
energy acjquirod by an E. avIk'h it moves 
between 2 points at a. ladontial difference 
of 1 V. One E. V. is equal to 1 •00203 x 
10“‘* erg. An electromagnetic quantum, 
e.g. a ganuna-ray ((pv.), of 1 MeV. 
(million eV.) euorg>' has a wavelength 
of 1-2390 X 10-^“ cm. or 0 012395 
Angstrom unit. 

Electronic Computation. K. computing 
machines fall into 2 classes: those em- 


for them to organise the details of tlieir 
own activity as e.alculation proceeds. 
I’suaUy iu tliese ma^diines numbers are 
equivalent in length to about 10 decimal 
pliU^CH. but larger inimbers can be handled 
by refined programming teclmiques. In 
some I’ospects they j*esemble hmnun 
brains but the popular term ‘electronic 
brain’ is a niisnoiiicr, since they rely for 
tlieir intelligence upon the human being 
who prepares the programme of operating 
instructions for the job iu hand. Analogue 
computers rely on the measuroment of 
some xdiysieal quantity, such a» length or 
voltage, and aiv used whei*e speed is more 
[ important than aeeiiraey. Typical 
meidjaiueal prototypes are tlie slide rule 
(q.v.) and the mechanical difl’erential 
analyser (q.v.). Most analogue com¬ 
puters rely niaiuly on the fact that the 
voltage atiross a resistance is proportional 
to the cmTcnt llowing, while that across a 
wipacitance is lu-oportional to the time- 
intcgi*al of current.. Voltages lepreseuting 
variables can thus be added, intogi’ated, 
and so forth, awordiug to the equation to 
he solved, and the solution is provided in 
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the form of a graph, reorder chart, or 
caUiode-ray tube. Present-day instru¬ 
ments can produce sev. thousand solutions 
per sec., so that the effect of changing 
equation parameters is readily ana 
quickly observable. Computers in Brit, 
ertices are growing in number; one such 
machine calculates the pay-roll for 10,000 
employees in about 4 hrs, replacing 37 
full-time clerks using ordinary office 
machinery. aUo Automation. 

Eleotronio Engraving, invention which 
challenges orthodox methods of engraving 
plates for printing. It usually works by 
photo-electric cells and eliminates the 
iUJid method. The general scheme is to 
have 2 frames, either cylindrical or flat, 
the drawing or photograph to be repro¬ 
duced being placed on one and the plate 
to be engraved on the other. A scanning 
anm actuated by electronic devices 
travels over the original and causes the 
blank plate to be engraved with a 
facsimile, the product being ready for 
printing. The models in operation in¬ 
clude: The Elarama (Elgrama Ltd., 
Zurich) uses zinc or copper plates for 
half-tones and colour plates, and plastic 
for line blocks. Plates up to 161 in. by 
m in. can be produced in 13 different 
screens with from 60 to 200 lines per in.; 
there are 8 colour shades between black 
and white. The Elgrama is equipped with 
2 cylinders, one for the original and one 
for the blank, and a block roughly Ilf In. 
by 8i In. takes about half an hr to pro¬ 
duce. The Klischograph (Dr-Ing K. Hell, 
Kiel, Germany) mounts the original face 
downwards on to a glass plate uith a sheet 
of thermo-plastic face upwards under¬ 
neath, the picture being scanned from 
beneath by a light beam. Photo¬ 
electric colls pick up the reflections, which 
are transmitted to the engi*aving head. 
A maximum size plate (8 in. by 6 in.) 
takes 18 rain, to produce. Tlio Scan-a^ 
Qnwer (Fairchild Graphic Kquipment 
Inc., Jamaica, N.Y.) uses 2 cylinders. 
The console model provides for a maxi¬ 
mum size plate, 12 in. by 8 in., and there 
are available 4 screens, 65-120 line. A 
smaller model, the Cadet, working on the 
same principle, offers screens of 65 and 
85 line only. It will produce a plate 
8 in. by 6 in. in about half an hr. A 
development is (jailed the Scan^aSizer, 
its advantage being that it can enlarge or 
reduce 4 times and handles a ])latc 
16 i in. hy 13 in. A fourth machine, the 
Luxographe. (Mincel & Co., Paris), was for 
a time on the market, but information 
from the makers states that it has boon 
acquired by the l^'airclnld organisation 
ana incorporated with the Scan-a-Graver. 
The result may be a new and improved 
desi^, but of this no details are available. 

The great advantage of E. E. is the 
speed with which plates are i)roduced. 
Mainly for this reason E. E. machines 
have been installed in newspaper offices, 
including The Times, and they are of 
special value in country tns situated some 
distance from the nearest process- 
engraving works. 

Electronic Theory of Organic Chemistry. 

Prior to 1930, organic chem. was viewed in 


the light of Rutherford’s nucleus atom 
and of the Lewls-Langmnir theory of 
valency. As the stmoture of the atom 
became more completely known, elec¬ 
tronic theories of Lap worth, Hohinson, 
and Lowiy were put forward to explain 
the reactions of organic compounds, and 
these theories liavc^ been expanded or 
modified, notably by Tngold and llewar. 
These theories are based on the displace¬ 
ment of electrons in a molecule. In 
organic chem., bonds of a mainly covalent 
character ai*e dealt with, and if atoms or 
groups are not identical, thou the nucleus 
of one of the atoms will exert a stronger 
influeneo on the bond electrons than will 
the other. This indicates a permanent 
polarisation represented in the dipole 
moment (q.v.), e.g. 

(6+) (5_) 

R-Cl or R->C1 

This influence is propagated along the 
chain in the dhection of the arrow 
although its effect on the ^-atom is 
redneed and is almost negligible on the 
y-atom, e.g. 


V ^ a 

CJh —> CHs VIU -> CJ 


This permanent effect of electron 
displacement is the inductive effect. 
Hydi'ogen is chosen os reference for 
measurement of relative inductive effects, 
and any atom or group that attracts 
electrons more strongly than hydrogen 
has a —I effect (electron-attracting), such 
as the NO, group, halogens and phenyl 
(CflH*,) group. If tlie attraction for 
electrons is less than that for hydrogen, 
the atom or group has a -f I effect (elec- 
tron-repelliri|ar), such as alkyl grour^s. 
The inductive effect explains wny 
dichloroacetic acid is more acidic than the 
monochloro derivative and why this is 
more acidic than iso-butyric acid. Chlo¬ 
rine atoms arci electron-attracting and the 
withdrawal of electrons is thus greater in 
the dichloro than in the monochloro 
compound. Tlio acidic liydrogeii atom 
thus becomes more positive in dichloro¬ 
acetic acid and consequently the com¬ 
pound }>oc;omeH more atddic, since th(> 
acidity is due to the hydrogen ion. 


H-->0 


\ (-) 
(J-X’Ho- >C1 


O 


(-) 

\\ 

(+) / 

H->0 


The methyl groups, being electron- 
repelling, tend to make the H atom of the 
carboxyl group less positive, so preventing 
its ionisation to a large extent, with 
consequent reduction in acidity. 
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Electrophorus 


o CH, 

\ 

II-e-0 Cil, 

The second method of electron dle- 
l)lHoement Involves the snccesslve and 
complete transfer of 2 electrons from a 
double bond to a neighbouring atom, and 
this electromeric effect can be transmitted 
along a conjugated chain giving rise to 
activated molecules. The efPo<^;t is only 
temporary but is brought about instan- 
taneonsly and then only at the demand of 
the attacking retvgent. 

1 2 3 4 

e.g. >(' ~ C — C " (' becomes 


x: 


(+) 
> c 


r\ 

- c 

(-) 

- c 


- c 
(+) 


- c 


- (! c which 

becomes 

(-) 


'Pile curved an*owH indicate the direc* 
tioTi of the electron transfer, and if the 
system is activated througbont, the 
electrical charges avIII be strongest at the 
ends of the chain. Hence the reaction of 
su('h a system as above ^\ith, say, HHr, 
i.('. H'*" and Br' ions, will give a product 
in wliich the H+ is attracted to carbon 
atom number 4 and the Br' to carbon 
atom 1. 

The third type of electron displacement 
is comieeted with the theory of rcsoniancc 
t»i* meeovhcri»m. This theory was de¬ 
veloped on chemical grounds since it has 
b(‘eu found that no structural formula 
can explain all the properties of certain 
compounds. For example, aldehydes and 
ketones (q.v.) can be represented os 


R 



hut experimental work has shown the 
carbonyl group OC O) to possess a 
certain amount of polar character, i.e. 


R 

\(+) (_) 


This has been explained by resonance, 
and the structure of the carbonyl group 
^vhich describes all the properties of that 
gi’oup c^annot be represented i)ictorially 
but must be considered as intermediate 
between the non-polar and dipolar 
structures, i.o. a resonance hybrid of those 
2 struotui’es, viz.: 



R 


R' 


\ (i) (-) 

>0 -() 

/ 


These electron displacement effecta 
have helped to explain much in oiganle 
ohem,, e.g. reactions of aldehydes and 
ketones, aromatic suTistltution, and the 
mechanism of many molecular re- 
arrangements. 

Eleotronios is a branch of electricalf 
engineering dealing with the tlieory, 
design, and application of apparatus 
baaed on flow of electrons outside ordinary 
condxictors in which Ohm’s law Is valid, 
i.e. in vacuum, gases, vapours, certain 
crystals, and semi-conductors. The prin. 
devices are the thenuionic valve and its. 
offspring, the catlK)de-ray tube and 
electron microscope, the X-ray tube, the 
photocell, and tl)e transistor (semi-conduc¬ 
tor). The main applications arc in telc- 
communlrations, in measurement tecjh- 
niquo, rectiflers, analysis, control and 
regulation, comi)uters, recording, and 
medical scieiujc. 

Eleotrodsmosis, sec ELEmtopHORKHis. 

Eleotrophorosis, sometimes termed catu - 
phoresis. If solid particles, liiiuid drops, 
or gas bubbles are present in a liquid, and 
arc so small that tiioy settle out slowly or 
not at all, then, when electrodes are in¬ 
troduced into the liquid, a movement of 
the particles occurs, and they travel 
towards one or other of the electrodes. 
Tlie direction and speed of motion depend 
upon the existence of electric (jharges at 
tlie surfaces of the particles, and hence 

K>n tiie natiire of the particles. The 

S ienomenon is called E., and is used for 
e 8ef)aration of partl(des or large 
iTHolecules, e.g. proteins, from othta*s that 
are generally similar. A related phe¬ 
nomenon is that of efectroHsmom^, If 
eloctrodes are placed at each end of a tube 
containing liquid, and the tube has a 
IMirous plug of solid material somewhere 
within it, churidng the elecstrodos causes 
liquid to flow through the plug towarda 
one or other of the electrodes. On 
1 * 0 versing Uio polarity of the electrodes the 
flo\v is icverscd. Similarly, if the liquid 
is forced through tiie plug by mechanical 
pressure a difference of electrical potential 
is set up between electrodes placed in 
contact with the ends of thei plug. This 
potential difference is called the streaming 
potential. 

Electrophorus, the simplest of influence 
or electrostatic induction machines. It 
consists of n disk or ‘ (’ake ’ of rosin, or some 
other material easily excited. A, and a 
Iiolished metal plate, B, with an insulating 
handle, CD. The metal iilate should be 
slightly Hinnllcr in diameter than the- 
resin disk. The latter is elcOtrifled by 
striking it with dry flannel or fur. The 
metal plate is then placed upon it. The 
plate ndll not touch the disk excjept at a 
few points, and there will l)e almost no 
conduction of charge from A to B, iKXjausc 
resin is an insulator. Between most of the 
surface of the plate and that of the disk 
thei*e will be a thin film of air. Thus B 
will be electrified by induction (q.v.), that 
is, posi^ve electricity will appear on the 
face of B near to A, and negative elec¬ 
tricity on the fat;e farther away. If the 
metal plate is now touched with the 
finger, the negative charge will be con- 
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ducted away, but the positive charge will 
be ‘hold in position’ by the charge at A. 
Thus on removing the plate it will bo 
found to have a positive charge. Another 
and more satisfactory explanation is in 
terms of potential. When 1^ is placed 
upon A it is given a negative potential 
because of the nearby negative chai*ge of 
A—other nearby objocts ai'e assumed to 
be earthed or iinchai’ged. On connecting 
B to earth its ]>otejitial changes from 
negative to zero, and to do this it must 



KLECTn<)^*H()IU:^< 


lose negative charg('. Bnt B was (»rigin- 
ally uncharged and therefore finally it has 
a positiv<^ ciiarge. B can bo charged by 
this Tiietliod many times without appre¬ 
ciably altering tlie charge on A. A is 
often fitted into a shallow metal vessel. | 
called the sole, which incri'uses the ntillty 
of the arrangement.. See Elk(''TKOHta- 
Tics; iNprcrnoN, Elkcthostatic; Po¬ 
tential, Elkctru’; Klectughtatk' 
Machines. 

Electro-plating and Electro-refining, see 

ELECTIU )' M ETA IXU KO Y. 

Electroscope, an insti'ument used for the j 
detection of electric charge or the dif¬ 
ference of potential. One of the Hitnplest 
forms, as used by (Uivcndish, iumsiste of 
■2 pith balls on silk threads attached to the 
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same point of suspension. They ai’e at 
first attra^'ted to a charged object, but 
after toucliing it and sharing its chai*ges 
they arc repelled and repel each other. A 
much more sensitive instrument consists 
of 2 gold or aluminium leaves. A, sus¬ 
pended fi'om a brass rod, C. This Tod 
terininates in a, disk, J>, after having 
passed through an Insulating plug, F. 
Thus A. C. and 1) form one conductor, 
which is well iusnlated. The leaves, A, 
an’i soiiietiincs siu'j’oundcd by a cylinder of 
wire gauze, B. In some instruments this 
is replaced by strips of foil placed on th«' 
glass vessel sm'ronnding the leaves. W hen 
thci It'Hves are (ileelrified, they i-epel eacli 
other to an angle which depends on the. 
j iioti-iitia) difiercnce between the IcaA^es ami 
I the wire gauze. These instruments ai'o 
; suitable for nualitative woi‘k, but an 
electrometer is essential for (luanti- 

tative jnoasni'(Mnents. >See Klk(THost\- 
TK\s; Elec'TUo.mktek; 1‘utential, Eleo- 

TlllC. 

Electrostatic Machines produee high 
voltages, bnt ndatively small (nirrents. by 
tlie aijplicatioii of tin* principle of induc¬ 
tion (<!.<'.) ami tJic plienomenou of point 
' discharge* An elertrophttrus (q.v.) is the 
simph'st ina<*hine. allowing any numlxM' 
of charges to he produced from a clnirged 
plate without diminution of the cliargo on 
the plaB*. The W'imshurst 'machine con¬ 
sists of 2 verihtal parallel disks of var¬ 
nished glass or ehonito arranged to rotaB‘ 
in (opposite directions. In the figure tlie 
disks ar(‘ drawn with dilYcrent diameters 
to facilitate the illustration of the action 
of tlie machine, hut in prm^tice they are 
usually t.h<* same size. A number of 
strii>K of tinfoil (T) are attached to the 
[ outer faces of the disks. Fixed conduc¬ 
tors, terminating in brushes x)reHsing 
against the disks, ensure timt tlie strip 
of tinfoil opposite the brushes is in 
^ electrical conta<*t witli a strip at the 
I opposit<» end of tlie diameter on the same 
, disk, (‘onsider a positive charge on a 
strip lA of tinfoil on disk A. When it 
conies ojiposite tlie strip IB on disk B 
touched by tlu^ brushes, it induces a 
negative charge on that strip and a 
positive fduirge on the diametrically 
opposite strip 2B, with which IB is in 
momentary contact. As the disk rotates, 
the strips Hi and 211 leave the brushes 
and remain m*gatively and positively 
charged respectively. Those chai’ges are 
collected on 2 Leyden Jar (q.v.) con¬ 
densers (L) by means of metal combs (C), 
whicli have iiointed teeth situated a short 
distance from tlie tinfoil strips on the 
rotating jilates. The action of the 
combs depends on E. induction, which 
produces an opiiosito charge on the points 
and in consequence a higli electric field 
MhicJi leads to point discharge. Before 
tlie charged strip IB reaelxos the col¬ 
lecting eoTuhs, it; comes opposite the strip 
TiA (say) which is joined to the dia¬ 
metrically o|)j)OHite strip 6A, and Induction 
again takes place with similar results, 
i.e. .'lA and 6A leave the brushes with a 
positive and negative cliarge resiiectively. 
These chai’gcs are also collected on the 
appropriate combs. The 2 Leyden jars 
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are usually conuected to brass knobs (S) 
a few cms. apart, and voltages up to 60,000 
volts can be obtained sumcient to cause 
spark disc^barges between the knobs to 
take place. iSee Van de Gbaaff 
Machine. 
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Electrostatics. A (»k T)hUosopbcr, 
Tbal(‘s, who lived alioiit 000 dis- 

covercd that aTiibor, when rubbed, 
oc(iuired the i)rop<*i't.y of ntlractiiig light 
substances, sucli as of pith or cork. 

Towards the (Mid of the 10th <*<Mit. \Vm 
GiU)(M*t ((i.v.) found that tliis pro])crty was 
also p()Hs<3ssed by many ot.la^r substances, 
such as sulphur aiul glass. All such 
pheuonicua ai’o stiidic'd under the science 
of electricity, tlic name being derived from 
the Gk word for amber, E. is that part of 
the study which deals with cleetricity in 
equilihriuru. Gilbert’s work was fol¬ 
lowed np by Robert Boyle, who added to 
the list of eleetricH. fii 1729 Stephen 
Gray discovered the properties of insula¬ 
tors and coiiduetors. If an electrified 
piece of sulpliiir is laid on another piece of 
sulphur it retains its electricity for some 
time. The same tiling oe-eiirs if it is 
suspended by a pieee of dry silk thread. 
If, however, it Is rubbed gently with a 
damp cloth, or with the hand, or touched 
all over with a iiieco of metal foil, it lostis 
its charge. The sulphur and dry silk 
thread are called insulators, whilst the 
hand, the damp cloth, and the metal foil 
are conductors. If a metal rod is held in 
the hand and rubbed with a, dry cloth, no 
electrification apparently takes plac/C, but 
if the metal rod lias an ebonite handle by 
which It is held, the rod liocomes electri¬ 
fied on rubbing. In the first case 
electricity is produced on the metal, but 
it is immediately conducted away by the 
band. In the second case the ebonite 
handle, which is an insulator, prevents the 
electricity (escaping. Whilst Gray was 
pursuing his I'csoarches in England, 


scientists on the Continent were busy 
making and perfe<3ting electrical friction 
machines and (joudensers, and about this 
time the Leyden Jar (q.v.) W'os first used. 
It was during this period also that 
Charles Dufa>' discovered that there wens 
two kinds of electrification. This can 
be ostah. as follows: A wire stirnip is 
suspended by means of a, dry silk thread. 
In the stirrup a rod of glass or ebonite can 
be suspended after it has been electrified. 
Electrify one end of an ebonite rod by 
rubbing it with a piece of dry flannel, and 
suspend it in the stirrup so that it hai^s 
in a liorizoiital position. Now electrify 
another rod of elionite by rubbing it with 
liaimel and bring it near the electrified 
end of the suspended rod. The latter is 
repelled. Now el(‘ctrify a piece of glass 
by rubbing it with dry silk, and bring it 
near tlie suspcnided ebonite. The latter is 
attracted. However, 2 pieces of electri¬ 
fied glass rt‘pel each other. These experi¬ 
ments show that there are 2 different 
kinds of oloi’trifieation produced on the 
ebonite and glass. Dufay called the 
eleetrieity produced on the ebonite 
‘resinous' or negative (—), and that 
produced on the glass ‘vitreous’ or 
positive ( 4 ). If the tlannel and silk are 
v(‘ry dry it is found that, after rubbing, 
the former attracts the suspeiidod ebonite 
rod whilst the latter repels it. This 
shows that when a piece of ebonite is 
rubbed with flaimel the ebonite becomes 
negatively elc'ctrjfied whilst the flannel 
becomes positividy electrified. In the 
ease of glass and silk, the glass becoim^s 
positively electrified and the silk nega¬ 
tively el<3<drified. These experiments led 
to the profiosition the 2-lluid theory. 
All uiioiectrified bodies were supposed to 
contain vast eiiual (juantities of vitreous 
and resinous fluids. VVlu^n a. body was 
ele(‘trified, it was supposed to gain an 
additional (piantity of one fluid, and lose 
an ecjnal quantity of the other, so that tlie 
total amount of fluid did not alter. In 
later yiMirs Benjamin Franklin (1700-90) 
iiiaintuined the e.xistenco of one fluid only, 
which umdectrified bodies possess in a 
certain normal amount. A iiositively 
chargt'd body lias more, a negatively 
chaixed body less, than this normal 
ainoimt. I’raiiklin also used a Leyden 
jar ((pv.) to show that the energy of an 
electrical condinisiir is stored in the 
dieUM3tri<5 (tpv.; see also Capaiutob). On 
the basis of tlu'se and other experiments, 
Michael Faraday (1791-1867) and James 
( Jerk MaxweJl (1881-79) made important 
theoretical advances. John Ganton 
(1718-72) was tlio first to discover the 
phenomenon of electric induction (q.v.). 
Charles A. de (’oiilomb (1736-1806) and 
Henry (’-avendish (1731-1810) investi¬ 
gated indep(Mid<3ntJy the law of ele(ftric 
attraction and i*epulsion, and at the 
beginning of the 19th cent. Faraday first 
bogari to make quantitative measure¬ 
ments. 

The discovery of the electron (q.v.) in 
the last few years of tlie 19th cent, opened 
the way for a restatement of explanations 
of electrostatic plienomena. Faraday 
had recognised that ordinary atoms were 
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l>o«s©Sfiecl of equal quantities of iioeitive 
and negative electricity. The phenome¬ 
non of electrolysis had suggested to O. J. 
Stoney in 1874 that a definite unit of 
charge could be identified. Helmholtz 
U<S81) and Lodge (18851 saw the im¬ 
portance of this ‘smallest known particle 
electricity, ’ wliich was termed the 
‘electron’ by Stoney in 1891. On this 
theory a negatively charged body has 
move electrons than it possesscH in its 
usual neutral state, and a jjositively 
charged body has a deficiency of electron^- 
TiiHu|atoi*s do not allow a flow of electrons 
within their bulk, but conductors do. 

Varuiiion of ele^ntric force irilh fJisfnnee .— 
It was sh(»wn by Franz Aepirnis (1724- 
1802) that tlio eleotrui between 



2 cliarged bodies dimlnisliCH as the 
flistance lucreases. ('oulomb, wlio made 
e.vi>oriments with a torsion balance of 
his own invention, was the first to publish 
evidence that the force varies inversely 
as the square of the distance between 
the electrified bodies. (Jonlonib expori- 
ment-ed first on the couT>le requii*ed to 
produce a twist in a iie. and fcmrid that 
the couple is proportional to the angle of 
twist and that for a given twist the couple 
varies as tlie 4tli power of the diameter of 
the wire. Coulomb’s balance consists of a 
small gilded i)ith ball, A (Fig. 1), placed at 
one extremity of an anu, AIK’, of shellac. 
7’his arm is suspended bj’ a very fine silver 
wire, so timt it hangs iti a horizontal 
position. At the top of the silver wire is a 
graduated screw, so tliat the wire can be 
subjected to a known twist. A second 
ball, E, is snepeuded by an insulating rod, 
so that it just touclies A. The whole 
apparatus is placed within fi cylindrical 
gloss case. The ball A is then charged, 
and E brought up to it. When they 
touch the charge Is shared between them 
and they repel each other. E is fixed, so 


the rod AHC; is twisted through an angle, a 
(Fig. 2). The wire Is now given a known 
twist, Y. The rod AIK’ takes up another 

S osition, making a different angle, j3, with 
M original position. Knowing these 2 
angles, the distance between the balls can 
be ascertained and the force between 
them is known from the twist given to the 
wire. The final twist in the wii'e is 
O+v). Tlie original twist w'as a. Sup¬ 
pose now y be made such that the distance, 
d, lietneen tlic halls is halved, It will be 
foimd that is 4 times a; if the 

distance d is reduced to 4d, (B+y) will be 
9 times a, and so on. Since tlie force 
between the balls varies directly as the 
twist in the ^^'iro, it must vary inversely 
as the square of the distance between 
them. (Jouloml) was thus able to show 
that this law was approximately if not 
absolutely true. Oavendish employed 
another method of testing th(‘ inverse 
square law. It can be sliowii mathe- 
ma.ti(‘ully that if tlict inverse square law 
does hold, ttien there is ru) electric field 


A 



I'KJ. 2 


inside a, uniformly (diaiged conducting 
sphere. If the jiower is anything except 
the inverse snuaro then thcTO is an 
electnc field within the splierc* and hence 
an electric charge. Cavendish took a 
conducting globe and sniiported it on an 
insulating stand. He then enclosed the 
globe in 2 hemispherical conducting 
shells, wldch fitted exactly together to 
form a spherical shell without anywhere 
touching the globe. Ho then made 
connection between the globe and the sheD 
by means of a. wire pushed tlirough a hole 
in the shell, and charged the shell, after¬ 
wards removing the wire bj' means of a 
silk thread in such a way that the shell 
w^as not discharged. He then removed 
the hemispheri('-Ml sliells and tested the 
inner globe for a charge. For this tmt he 
used 2 pith halls which were suspended 
side by side. Ho found that the globe 
was uncharged, and so demonstrated that 
there w'as no electric field inside a charged 
conducting sphere, and also that the 
charge of a conducitor resides on the 
surface. Tims lie deduced that the 
inverse square law held. 

ElectriHty as a meamtrable quantUy.-^ 
Most of the preceding experiments have 
been qualitative. But we can speak of 
giving an insulated conductor a definite 
amount of electricity Just as we can speak 
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of pouring a definito omount of water into 
a leakproof vessel. The following ioe-pail 
experiments, due to Faraday, Justify the 
use of the term ‘(piantity of electricity." 
Faraday placed a pewter ioe-pail, A (1%. 
3), on an insulating stand, C, and con¬ 
nected the outside to a gold-leaf electro¬ 
scope, 1). A ohawd metal ball, B, was 
then lowercMl into the poll by means of a 
silk thread. As it approached, the leaves 
of the electroscope (q.v.) gradually 
^verged. The diveigeuce attained a 
zoaxiinuni when B was well inside the pail. 
On moving B about inside the pall, it was 
found that tJje divergence of the leaves did 
not alter. Another uncharged ball was 
lowered into the pail and allowed to share 
the chaivo on B. Still the deflection was 
unaltered. Finally, the balls were lUlowed 
to touch the Inside of the pail. Tlie 
deflection of the leaves did not change. 
On drawing the balls out again they were 



found t(» he michargcd. It is thus con¬ 
cluded that the divergence of tlie leaves 
depends on something wiiudi remaius 
constant however the ball is moved about 
inside A. This something Me shall call a 
quantity of electricity, and tliis <iuantity 
I’omains constant, not depending on the 
position or nature of tlie charged body. 
Having accepted the idea of quantity of 
electricity, wv can show that the induced 
charge (sew IndvctiUaN, KLFXTHOriTATic) 
on the inside of the vessel is equal and 
opposite to the inducing charge, because 
when il)e ball touchefi the inside of the 
vessel the quantity on tlie outside, as 
indicated by tlie cloc-trosi^opc, did not 
change. Again, tlie charge, on the inside 
of the vessel must be etiual and opposite 
to that on the outside, siiu'e, if the ball 
were taken out before touching the inside, 
the pail M'ould be uncharged and the 
leaves would (^ollaiisc. It should he 
emphnaised that the dcfleiition of the gold- 
leaf electroscope indicates the difl'erence 
of potential (q.v.) between the leaves and 
the COSO. IJoM'ever, the potential of the 
leaves is iiroportional to the charge 
applied to tliem and the associated 
apparatus. 

Unit of qunntity. —The electrostatic 
unit (e.s.u.) of quantity of electricity is 
defined as that quantity Mhlch, when 


l»laced on a. small particle 1 cm. from a 
similarly charged particle, repels it with 
unit force (1 dyne), the particles supposed 
to be in a vacuum. The practical unit is 
the coulomb 3x10* e.s.u. It can be 

S roved by means of the torsion balance 
bot the foive between 2 charges, e,, Cj, is 
proportional to their product. Thus if / 
be the force and r the distance between the 

charges r, and c,, / « (where K is the 

specific inductive capacity, q,v., wliich 
has unit value for vacuum). 



Klcctric inienHiiu .—The electric inten¬ 
sity at a point in an electric field is the 
force in dynes Mhich would bo exerted ou 
a HiiialJ particle charged with unit 
positive cjuantity of electricity and placed 
at the point. It is a vector quantity. 

Gauss's theorem .—Suppose we have an 
imaginary surface, 8, smToimding a charge 
r, at 0 (Fig. 4). (Consider a small element 
of arcia a at AB (say). Let N be the 
electric iuU^nsity normal to AB. Then 
Gauss’s theorem states that the sum of all 
the jiroducts aA' (or DaA^ as it is written) 
is equal to inc. If ALi is small, the 
Intensity of A" over it can be taken 
as uniform and acts along BO, and 
c 

is equal to yjj*. IMtb ctuitre O and 
radius Oli draw a sphere cutting OA in K 



(I'ig. The intensity normal to AB is 
e 

then cos ItBA. The product of the 

area and this intensity is (ai'ea AB x x 
cos KB A). This is equal to (area BR x 
oil*)’ equal to (area 

ADxcOvS KB A). With centre O des¬ 
cribe any spht^re cutting OA in P and OB 
in Q (Fig. 5), Then area PQ; area KB 

OQ* : OB*. Therefore area BIl x 
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area PQ x q^- This holds for all 

siioh elements, AB. Thus HoiN is the 
same for the sphere as for the imaginary 
area S. But for tiie sphere N is constant 

and equal to Qpa and Ila is tMjual to 
47 tOP“. Therefore for any surface S 
surrounding () the product HctN is equal 
to inr. The proof can be extended to any 
nmnber of charges. It (^an similarly be 
proved that ^aN for surfaces not sur¬ 
rounding the charge is zer<i. 

Intensity at a point, I\ outside, a charged 
conducting sphere. —Througli P draw a 
sphere radius OP (Fig. fi). The intensity 
normal to this sphere is everywhere the 
same and equal to that at P (/say). Thus 



FIG. 0 


LaiV is equal to /x 47x01’% and this is 

f 

e<iual to 47xe ()!>!«• 

face charge density on the sphere, the 
charge e is 47x(O10* x o. The intensity at 

e 

a point very near the sphere is then 

- 4ko. This is Coulomb’s law. Thus 
the conducting sphere acts at external 
points as if its charge were concentrated 
at the contre. Therefore the potential at 
a point indetinitely near the sphere, and 

e 

therefore that of the sphere itself, is (r is 
the radius). 

Capacitance of a conductor. —When a 
charge e is given to a conductor, initially 
at zero potential, it acquires a potential V. 
The ratio e/V is foiuid to be constant for 
a given conductor in a given relation to 
other objects mid is know n as the (;apaci- 
tance of the conductor. Frortj the discus¬ 
sion above, the potential of an isolated 
conducting sphere carrying a. (;ha rge e is e/r, 
where r is the radius, licntui! its capaci¬ 
tance elY is equal to r. The cm. is the 
e.s.u. of capacitance. The practical unit 
is the farad which is the capacitance of a 
conductor the poteuitial of wliieh rises by 1 
volt when it receives a charge of 1 coulomb. 
See Capacitance; (^apacitoh. 

Energy of a system. —Suppose a sphere 
is initially uncharged and a charge, is 
brought up to it in very small amounts, c. 
Suppose at any time the potential of the 
sphere were V. The work done in bring¬ 
ing up a charge e would he eV. The 
potential would bo raised to Vj (say). 
The work in the next instalment would be 
cV,. Represented graphically wc get a 


diagram as shown (Fig. 7). The total 
work done is represented by the sum of the 
areas of all the vertical strips. If e is 
made very small, the sura of these strips 
approximates to the area OPQ, i.e. it is 
\EY (whore E is the total charge and V 
the final potential). The energy of a 

sphere is t herefore ^ i.e. ^E^jC or JCV* 

where C is the capacitance. 

Lines and lubes of force. — A line drawn 
such that its direction at any point is in 
the directimi of the intensity at that point 



is (tailed a line of force. If a tubular 
region of spaitc btt imagined as hounded 
by lines of force it may b(t (tailed a tube 
of force or a Faraday tube. The lines of 
force from a positively charged sphere are 
shown (Fig. S). The dotted lines are 
lines of eciuipoteiitial. An eiiuipotentiai 
lino is one which passes through all points 
of the same pcdcmtial. 
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See also Et.ec'Tuo.mkter; Electro- 
phoruh; Electbohcope; Induction, 
Elec’trostatk'; Lev'dkn .Tar; 1’oten- 
TiAL, Electric': Dielec'TRK'; Eleufro- 
HTATic Machtneh; Van dk Graaff 
Machine. References for further reading 
are given under Electricity and 
Magnetism. 

Eleotro-teohnioal Industries, see Chro¬ 
nograph. 

Electro-therapy. Static E. as developed 
by the Wimsburst machine, galvanic E.,. 
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usually obtained from about 40 Le- 
clanch4 or bichromate cells yielding about 
f»0 volts, and faradic E. as produced by 
a simple fonn of induf^tion coil are all used 
in the interests of medicine. Electricity 
may be used to produce physiolotfioal 
effects, tis when it is applied to the skin, 
and when 1 electrode is applied to the 
spine and the other to a muscle. In the 
first case the sensory surfaces are affected, 
a pricking and burning sensation being 
produced and the skin made red, showing 
increased vascularity. The second action 
is on the motor apparatus and causes the 
muscles to oontnwst as tlie current is made 
and broken. During the i^rst World 
War, and subseiiuently, sinusoidal cur¬ 
rents wei*e employed, rapid ones to stimu¬ 
late relaxed muscles and slow sinusoidal 
current to restore paralysed muscles. 
Again, when a broad plate electrode is 
applied to any part of the body, and the 
other electrode, consisting of a platinum 
or steel needle, is inserted into a tumour 
(say), and a current measured in milli- 
ainperes of an ampere, this being 

the unit used in E.) passed, an electro¬ 
lytic effect will bo obtained and the tissue 
uill be decomposed. If the platinum 
electrode bo positive the surrounding 
tissue will condense and contract round 
it; if it be negative then the tissue will 
break up into a loose frotliv material. 
Somci nervous and muscnlar aiseases can 
bo diagnosed with the aid of galvanic and 
faradic currents. Certain distvises of the 
HiuTial cord and the ccrobro-spinal nerves 
alter the normal action of the muscles 
under the electric current. These ab¬ 
normal effects are referred to ns ‘re¬ 
actions of degeneration.’ For the treat¬ 
ment of disease the 3 forms of current 
are used; the static for nervous disorders, 
e.g. neuralgia; the galvanic; for acute 
neuralgia, atrophy of the muscles, diabetes, 
joints enlaiyrecl and stiffemed by rheuma¬ 
tism, tonsillitis, etc.; and the faradic for 
nervous exhaustion accompanied by in- 
8(»mnia, functional disorders of the 
generative oi'gans, acute rheumatism, 
neurasthenia, and other diseases. Dy 
passing a suitable current between elec¬ 
trodes applied to appropriate ]iarts of the 
body, a heating effect is produced, which 
may act ns a sedative to jmin, or may 
stimulate repair of broken-down tissues. 
►Such diathermic treatment is used also 
for fibrosis of the limbs, empyema, and 
tuborculons bones. 

Electrically produced rays, ultra-violet 
and X-rays are used sexmrately and in 
(;onjunctiori. (Sea Cancer; X-rays; 
Ultra-violet Rays.) The body itself 
produces electric currents, and those of 
the heart ore utilised in the diagnosis of 
cardiac diseases by means of an instru¬ 
ment known as the ebwtroea.rdiograph. 
Tlie electric currents produced by the 
brain arc recorded the olectro- 

cncepholograph, and this instrument is 
used in the diagnosis of diseases of the 
brain, being particularly useful In the 
diagnosis of epilepsy (q.v.). In conclu¬ 
sion it might be said that belts, rings, and 
all other contrivances w’hich are adver¬ 
tised as having an electru; or* magnetic 


action only cm*e in pr^ortlon to the 
faith of the wearer. They have no 
electrical effect, and if they had, the 
Irregularity of their action and the lack of 
control of direction of the current would 
render them very uncertain. The so- 
called magnetic bolts are worse tiian use¬ 
less, since it is not knowm that even the 
most powerful magnets have any in¬ 
fluence on the bodily functions. Electro¬ 
magnets a 1*0 occasionally used to extract 
from tissues small iiieces of steel, e.g. 
broken needle points. See H. Morris, 
Medical KlectrUiiiy for Masaage Students^ 
4th ed. 1953. 

Electrotropism, a very poorly investi¬ 
gated subject dealing witli the sensitive¬ 
ness of plant organs to the action of elec¬ 
tric currents. If a plant be gi’own so that 
its roots dip into a liquid through which a 
current is passing, then some of the roots 
will incline to the anode and some to the 
cathode, thus showing the acquirement of 
polarity. See TuorisM. 

Eleotrotyping, see. Electro-metal¬ 
lurgy; Printing. 

Eleotrum had 2 meanings In antiquity: 
(Da mixture of gold and silver; (2) amber. 
In the former sense it occurs in Sophocles’s 
Antigone, where mention is made of 
Indian gold and the ‘Electrum of Sardis’ 
as objects of the highest value. This 
is the native E., but it was also mode 
artiflcially, and, according to Pliny, E. 
contained gold and silver in the propor¬ 
tion 4:1. It was used for nlato and also 
for money, and coins are still in existence 
of this metal struck by the kings of 
Rosporus, by Syracuse, and by other Gk 
states. 

Eleotuary (Ok ekleichein. to lick out), a 
tenn used in medicine for a method of 
prescribing powdered drugs mixed into a 
paste with honey or syrup and originally 
meant to be licked off the spoon. A 
typical example is compound confection 
of guaia(jnm, commonly known as Chelsea 
Pensioner, which is used as a remedy for 
constipation and rheumatic pains. 

Elegit, a writ ordering the seizure of a 
debtor’s land to satisfy a judgment. i?ee 
Execution. 

Elegy (Gk eleijos) appears to have meant 
originally a song to flute acx)ompaniment. 
In aiict Gk and Rom. times the term was 
applied to any poem in elegiac metre, i.e. 
in alternate hexameters and pentameters. 
It was not confined to laments, but 
embraced the warlike poems of Tyrtaeus, 
the love poems of Mimnermue, and the 
gnomic or reflective verse of 8olon and 
Theognis, all authors of the 7th or 6th 
cent. It was also used for the poetry 
of the Alexandrian age, notably that of 
Callimachus, and 2 famous dirges, Blon’s 
lament for Adonis and Moschus's lament 
for Dion. The Rom. poets followed 
Alexandrian fashions and used ele>^ac 
metre extensively. Propertius, Tibullus, 
and Ovid used it for amatory verse, and 
the last-named also employed it in his 
Fasti, a series of poems on the Rom. 
calendar, and his letters from exile. 
Later the use of the form became still 
more general, and in the 6th cent, ad 
R utilius Namatianus wTote in elegiac 
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Terse describing: his journey from Rome to 
Prance. 

In Bng. literature the term E. is applied 
to a mournful poem or lament, usually for 
the death of some particular person. 
Famous examples are Spenser’s Asinyphei, 
1686, for Sir Philip Sidney; Milton’s 
LycidaSt 1637, for Edward King; Shelley’s 
Adonaia, 1821, for Keats; and Matthew 
Arnold’s Thyrsis^ 1867, for A. H. Clough. 
All these employ the pastoral convention 
used in Mosohus’s lament for Bion. Two 
very famous Eng. K.s which fall tnitside 
this pattern are Gray’s Elegy in a Country 
Churchyardy 1750, a meditative poem 
which has a general application, and the 
personal but also philosophical and 
religious In Memorimn, 1860, which 
Tennyson wrote in tribute to Arthur 
Hallam. See. O. M. Bowra, Early Oresk 
Elegiat^y 1938; M. Lloj^d, Elegies, Ancient 
and Modem, 1903. 

Element is any substance which, jis far 
as our knowledge extends, is <'ompo8ed 
entirely of atoms of identical or almost 
identical chemical proi)ertie8 (though not 
necessarlly identical in structure —ser 
Isotopes). In other words an E. is a 
substance which np to the present has not 
been split up into portions possessing 
different chemical properties. E.s nsed 
to be classified as metals and non-metals, 
and arsenic, boron, bromine, carbon, 
chlorine, fluorine, hydrogen, iodine, nitro¬ 
gen, oxygen, phosphorus, selenium, silicon, 
sulphur, and tellurium; but this list was 
increased by the discovery of argon, 
helium, krypton, etc., and in any case, 
because of the merging of non-metals into 
metals by stages which make this classi- 
flcation difficult and arbitrary, the 
periodic system of Mendeleev, as modified 
in the light of modem knowletlge of 
atomic structure, has bcH’iii generally 
adopted (sec Chemistry). Most of the 
E.s, except those of the argon group which 
are only found free, are usually found as 
compomids, although carbon, copper, 
gold, hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen, silver, 
and sulphur are found in considerable 
quantities in tlieir free state. The terai 
E. could formerly be applied in only a 
tentative nianner to any form of matter, 
because with the advance of science it 
was always possible that some substance 
once regarded as an E. might bo found to 
consist of simiiler forms, c.g. didymlum 
was found to cojisist of neodymium and 
praseodymium. The following is a list of 
the E.s with their symbols (<i.v.), and 
approximait? atomic weights: 


Element. 

Sym¬ 

bol. 

Approx. 
At. Wt. 

At. 

No. 

Actinium 

. Ac 

229 

89 

Aluminium . 

. A1 

27 

13 

Americium . 

. Am 

243 

95 

Antimony . 

. Sb 

122 

.51 

(stibium) 

Argon 

. A 

40 

18 

Arsenic 

. As 

75 

33 

Astatine 

. At 

210 

8.5 

Barium 

. Ba 

137-5 

56 

Berkeliuin . 

. Bk 

245 

97 


Hym- Approx. At. 


Element. 

bol. 

At. Wt, 

No 

Beryllium . 

. Be 

9 

4 

(glucinum) 

Bismuth 

. Bi 

209 

83 

Boron 

. B 

11 

5 

Bromine 

. Hr 

80 

35 

Cadmium 

. Cd 

112-5 

48 

Caesium 

. Cs 

133 

55 

Calcium 

. Ca 

40 

20 

Californium 

. Cf 

246 

98 

Carbon 

. i' 

12 

6 

Cerium 

. (;e 

140 

58 

Chlorine 

. Cl 

35 • ,5 

17 

Chrorainm . 

. Cr 

52 

24 

(Cobalt 

. Co 

59 

27 

(Copper (cuprum) 

I'll 

63-.5 

29 

Curium 

Cm 

243 

96 

Dysprosium. 

Hy 

162-5 

66 

Erbium 

Er 

167-5 

68 

Europium . 

Eu 

152 

63 

Fluorine 

E 

19 

9 

Fniuciurn 

Fr 

223 

87 

Gadolininm 

Gd 

157 

64 

Gallium 

Ga. 

69 • 5 

31 

Germanium 

Ge 

72-5 

32 

Gold (aurmn) 

All 

197 

79 

Hafnium 

Ha 

178 -5 

72 

Helium 

Ho 

4 

2 

H olmium 

Ho 

163-5 

67 

Hydrogen . 

H 

1 

1 

Illinium 

T1 

146 

61 

Indium 

In 

115 

49 

Iodine 

1 

127 

63 

Iridimn 

Ir 

193 

77 

Iron (ferrinn) 

F(^ 

56 

26 

Krypton 

Kr 

83 

36 

Lanthanum 

IjH 

139 

67 

Lead (plumbum) 

Pb 

207 

82 

Lithium 

Li 

7 

3 

Lutexiium 

Lu 

175 

71 

Magnesiiun . 

Mg 

24-3 

12 

Manganese . 

, Mn 

65 

26 

Masurium . 

, Ma 

98 

43 

Mercury 

. Hg 

200-6 

80 

(hydrargyrum) 

Molybdenum 

Mo 

96 

42 

Neodymium 

Nd 

144-5 

60 

Neon 

Ne 

20 

10 

Neptunium . 

Np 

237 

93 

Nickel 

Ni 

58-7 

28 

Niobium 

Nb 

93 

41 

(colmiibiuirO 

Nitrogen 

N 

14 

7 

Osmium 

Os 

191 

76 

Oxygen 

O 

16 

8 

PallJidiiun . 

I'd 

106-5 

4 6 

Phosphorus 

P 

31 

16 

Platinum 

Pt 

195 

78 

Plutonium . 

Vii 

242 

94 

PoloniuT]! 

Vo 

210 

84 

I^otassiuin . 

K 

39 

19 

(kalium) 

Praseodymium 

Pr 

141 

69 

Protoactinium 

Vii 

234 

91 

Radium 

Ra 

226 

88 

Radon (niton) 

Rn 

222 

86 

Rhenium 

Re 

187 

76 

Rhodium 

Hb 

103 

45 

Rubidium . 

Rb 

85-5 

.37 

Ruthenium . 

Ru 

101-5 

44 

Samarium . 

Sm 

150-5 

62 

‘Scandium , 

Sc 

45 

21 

Selenium 

Sc 

79 

34 

Silicon 

Si 

28 

14 
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Sym¬ 

Approx. 

At. 

Element 

bol. 

At. VVt. 

No. 

Silver (argentum) 

Ag 

108 

47 

Sodium (natrium) 

Na. 

23 

11 

Strontium . 

Sr 

87-:> 

38 

Sulphur 

S 

32 

16 

Tantalum . 

Ta 

181 5 

73 

Tellurium . 

T«' 

127-5 

52 

Terbium 

Th 

159 

65 

Thallium 

T1 

204-5 

81 

Thorium 

Th 

232 

90 

Thulimn 

Tmj 

169 5 

69 

Tin (staiimmi) 

Sn 

118-5 

50 

Titanium 

Ti 

48 

22 

Tungsten 

W 

184 

74 

(wolframium) 




I’ranium 

U 

238 

92 

Vanadium 


51 

23 

Xenon 

Xe 

1.30 

54 

Y tterhiiim . 

Yh 

173-:) 

70 

(nw)-yttorbium) 




Yttrium 

Y 

89 

39 

Zinc . 

Zn 

65 ■ 5 

30 

Zirconium . 

Zr 

91 

40 

It should be noted that with the 

rapid 


advance of atomic Hcienco the posnibility j 
of making new E.a artificially liua arisen, i 
Thua plutonium, used in the Nai^asaki and j 
Bikini bombs, was made by boinbardimf ; 
atoms of uranium with neutrons (q.v.). 
►Sev. other ‘artificial’ E.s are known 
{e.|r. americium and curium) and their . 
chem. promises to be of j^at interest and 
importance. Recently E. niunber 101, ' 
Mendelevlum (Mv), has been prepared by 
bombarding? E. 99 with alpha particles. 

Elemental Spirits, or Angels of the 
Elements, were imaginary beings who 
wt‘i*e supposed to preside over the 4 ele- 
incuts, the spirits of fii't's being called 
Salamanders, those of water, Undines, 
those of air, Sylphs, and those of earth, 
tJnomes. They were supposed to dwell 
in their respective elements, and the 
heJief in their existence was a veiT p^ipular 
one In the Middle Ages. I’amoelsus 
wrote a ti’eatlse on them. See H. Diels, 
Eleuie.ntum, 3899. 

Elementary Education, non-secondary, 
stut-e education provided for the majority 
of (‘hildren up to the compulsory attond- 
atico age: obsolete in U.K. since 1944 
Education Act. See Educ^ation: Infant 
S t’HOOIfi. 

Elemi, oleo-reein obtained from the 
pitch-tree, a native of Manilla. When 
pui*e it is pale yellow in colour and re¬ 
sembles honey in consistency. It has an 
aromatic odour and is soluble in alcohol 
and ether. 

Elenohus (Gk eleffchm, commonly trans. 
by the Lat. argumenturn, inquisitio, con- 
futatio. and dem/mstratio), a term fre¬ 
quently used in the Aristotelian system of 
logic to denote argument, i*opllcation, 
refutation, or the subject oi* nature of 
dispute, or demonstration. Aristotle him¬ 
self defines E. as ‘ a syllogism of contradic¬ 
tion. ’ Di the last 2 books of the Orgajion 
he classifies and discusses the different 
kinds of * sophistical elenclii * or modes of 
argument used by sophists; e.g. the 
sophism designated igmyratio eJeyichi, or 
sinister deviation from the point under 


discussion, consists, according to AriS' 
totle, in proving something irrelevant. 

EleooharU, or Hpike-rush, genus of 
cosmopolitan plants in the family Cy- 
peraoeae. E. palyMris, E. paudfUn'a, E. 
acicularia, and others grow in marshy 
places in Britain. E. ittberoaa, a native 
of E. Asia, has edible tubers. 

Elephant (Lat. elepharUuBi Gk de- 

P hantos, ivory), a I'epresentatlve of the 
roboscidea, an order of noiammals. 
There are 2 existiniar species of Elephan- 
tidae, Elephas muximus^ Indian E., and 
Lihk'fjdonta africana, or African E. A 
number of extinct forms servo to connect 
the E., to a limited extent, with other 
subuiigulates, sucli os the conies, but as 
the absolutely intermediate type has not 
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been discovered, the origin of the Ele- 
phantidae is conjectural. The young 
Indian E.s ai*e hairy, thus showing some 
similarity with the mammoth. The most 
remarkable characteristic of the order, and 
the one from which they derive their title, 
is the long, flexible, prehensile proboscis, 
into which the nose is produced. This 
trunk, as it is called, is delicately sensitive. 
It has the nostrils at the extremity, and is 
ustHl for the purpose of conveying rood and 
water to the mouth. E.s have no canine 
teeth in either Jaw, and their tusks are 
developed only in the upper jaw: young 
E.s liave a very minute pair of milk-tusks 
which arc shod at an early age; the 
permanent tusks continue growing 
throughout life, and so remain open at 
their bases, which are enclosed In sheaths 
of the pi*oraaxillary bones, extending up¬ 
wards in the skull os far as the nasal 
cavity. The tusks of young E.s are tipped 
with enamel, but this soon wears off and 
thev then consist of ivory alone. The 
build of the E. is huge and bulky, the head 
being disproportionately large, the ears 
large and flapiiing, the neck very short and 
thick, and the limbs long and stout. The 
feet are short and broad, and have 5 toes 
each, of which the middle one Is the 
largest. E.s are strictly herbivorous, 
subsisting chiefly upon roots, twigs, 
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loaves, atid youiig slioots. Thoi'o is no whicli the legs become thickened and 
authentication of the widespread belief straiKht up and down like an elephant’s, 
that E.s may live for over 100 years. The The disease also affects other parts, as E, 
oldest rociorded age is 60 years. The of the scrotum. It is due to a blockiin? of 
Indian K. is distinffuisbed liy its liijcrh, the lymphatic tflands and channels, com- 
bulprini? forehead and small ears, as well as bined with irritation of the skin, generally 
by its smooth and nearly naked skin, bccansc of external contamination or in- 
Tbe average height of the adxilt male docs i flainmation. In the tropics blocking of 
not exceed 9 ft, and that of the female 8 | the lymph ehannels is commonly due to a 
ft, but this is often couHiderably exceeded, ; tlireadlikc^ worm, known as Filaria, and its 
and there is an enormous skeleton in the eggs. In cold climates the condition is 
museum at (Calcutta of an E. that lived rarely seen, but when it is the blocking is 
about 1850-60, which measures 11 ft 3 in. due to various causes. ^ See Filauiarim. 
from the Hhoulders. The height of the Elephantine (the Veziret-ey-Tnher, or 

Indian p]. is almost i)?*eeiHcly twice the flowery isle, of the Arabs), beautiful is. 

circum fere rate of its forefoot. Herds of ' in the Nile oi)positc Assuan. It was tlie 

E.s consist of from 30 to 50 iduals, all 1 prin. place worship of Khnum or 
of which belong to a, single family, a female Khnoum, a ram-headed god, who enjoyed 
being invariably the leader. They are great repute as a creator, and was famous 
fond of bathing and rolling in wet mud, for its pottery, a i>eeuliar pink ware with 
and when luiated they scpiirt water over a brownish-pink face. 

their hacks by means of the trunk. The Elephant’s Foot, Tortoise Plant, or 

African E. differs chiefly from the Indian Dioscorea fleyhantiyeii, family Uioscoi’ea- 
species in the euoimous siz(‘ of its ears, crcac. It lias ii pecmliar root-stock, with a 
which, when in rejpose, completely cover rough and indented bark, shaped like an 
the animal’s shoulders. The forehead is elephant’s foot. It contains a gn'at 
rounded and sloping. Its colour is a (inantity of starch and was used freely 
somewhat darker grey, aud its disposition by the Hottentots for food: hence it is 
fiercer, than that of the Asiath; species; also often ealliMl Hottentot’s bread, 
it is more rapid in its movemeiita and has i Elephant’s Tusk Shell, see Dkxtalji .m. 
remarkable powets of getting over pi'e- | El Escorial, sec PIrcokiai.. 
cipitons ground. Owing to persecution i Elets, nee Yki.ktr. 
for the sake of its tusks, the African PI has Elettaria, se ^ (’aiipamo.mr. 

grown mucli raiw, and is now only found Eleusinia, festival and rny8teH(‘H, e-ele- 

S. of the Sahara, whereas formerly it was hrated, originally, only at Eleusis, In 
spread over the whole of the wooded dists. honour of Demeter and l^er.sophone ((|.v.). 
'The white E. is a, pure albino, and is some- They wei’c the most venerable and sacred 
times found in Burma and Siam. See of all the <ik mysteries. At first initiation 
O. H. Evans, Elephants awl their diseases, was restricted to inhah. of Attica. .Lnt%*r 
1910: I). I>. Lyell, The Africon elephant all Greeks were admitted, but barbanans 
and its hunters, 1924: Howland Ward, and mnrdei’ers were oxelndod. Those 
The elephant in east (lentrid Africa, 1953. who wished to take pfirt in the greater 10. 

Elephant Seal, or Sea-elephant (jl/mmn- were first admitted to the lesser JO., held 
ga)f the largest of the seals, so called every year in the month of Anthosterion 
because of its size and the pro])osciH of the at Agrae on the Ilissus. They might then, 
male. The latter measures up to 20 ft as ntysfar, take a part in the grout K. the 
in length but the female is only 9 to 10 ft next autumn, but wa^ro not actually 
in length. It is found in the N. Pacific initiated into the greater mysteries for a 
and the H. oecan: it feeds on squid. It is year. These wore celebrated every year 
hunted for its blubber. in the. nnmt h of Boedromiou for 9 days. 

Elephant-shrew, name given to sev. on the 2nd of which the mystae W'ore 
insectivorous (luudriiped.s in the family purified. The 3rd was spent in fasting 
Maeroseolidldae. Tliey somewhat ro- and saerittee. and on the 4th the kalathns 
semblo the kangaroo-mice in appearan<'.e, Jaithodas, a pi-oeessioii with a btiskei- of 
and use their long hind-legs in .similar pomegra.natus and popi)y seeds, took 
fashion when tlioy letip over the plains <»f place. On the 5th the mystae ciiarried 
Africa. The snout is so long that it looks torches t o t he temple of Demetcr, wliere 
Ilka a probo.seis, wiicTiee the name, they spent the night, and on the 6th, the 
MacrroHcelides ty pints is fi comTimn speci- most solenin of fill, a statue of Ta<^ohns, 
men, and is called also the jumping-shrew son of Demeter, garlanded with myrtle 
or proboscis-rfit. and bofiriug a torcli, was carried along the 

Elephanta Island (locally called Ghara- sacred way with shouts and songs. That 
puri), small is. in Hombny harbour, about night tho'my star were initiated into the 
5 m. from Bombay, India. It received its last mysteries {epnpteia), and conflnned 
name from the Portuguese on account of a the oath of secrecy already taken at the 
colossal statue of an elephant which once lesser P3. On the 7th day the initiated 
stood on the Is., blit is now in Bombay. It (epoptae) returned to Athens. The 8th 
Is celebrated for its cave temples, one of w^as au extra day for the benefit of those 
which contains a huge 3-fMced bust about wiin arrived late, and on the 9th (p/rwo- 
18 ft high, repi'csenting Siva in his 3-fold efunte) a libation was poured to the E. and 
character of Greator, Preserver, and W. with mystical formula. The object of 
Destroyer. See J. Fergussoii and J. the E. was to excite and strengthen in the 
Bwngem, The. Cave'Ternplen of Jrulia, initiated faith in life and a syst-em of 

V. A. Smith, A History of Fine Art in rewards and punishments after death. 
India and Ceylon, 1911. See. K. Kourouniotes, Eleusis (trails.). 

Elephantiasis, chronic condition in 1936. See also Eumolpur. 
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Eletnis, tn and deme of Attica, 12 m. 
distant from Athens. It possessed a 
main^ihcent temple of Deraeter, and it 
l?ave its name to the festival and mysteries 
of the Elousinia (q.v.). The tn had been 
from time immemorial a seat of the wor¬ 
ship of Demeter; but after its conquest, 
which is supposed to have taken place 
under King; Ertichtheus, the Eleusinia 
became a festival common to both cities, 
though the superintendence of the festival 
remained with the descendants of Eumol- j 
pus, the king* of E. Mu(‘h damage was 
done to anct monuments, especially Rom. 
remains, on the site during the Second ' 
World War. 

Eleuthera, is. of the liahamas (q.v.). I 
Blit. Wfwt Indies, separated from Abaco by i 
the Providence t'liaunel. The soil is fertile 
and tomatoes, pinoapiiles, oranges, and : 
lemons are eiiltivatod. The main settle- ' 
ment is (Governor’s Harbour. The is. was 1 
colonised by a band of religious refugees ' 
from Bermuda, who sailed for the 
Bahamas in 1647 and settled on E., under 
the auspices of tlie (Company of Kleu- 
therian Adventurers—a body of Protes- , 
tant merchants and members of parlia¬ 
ment. See Ha HAMAH, History. Ai*ea 164 
sq. m.; pop. 6150. 

Eleutheropolis, see Beit (Juvhin. 

Elevation, in astronomy, is the height ■ 
above the hori;!on of an object on the 
celestial sphere, measured by the arc. of a 
verticle clivle passing through it and the ■ 
horizon. 

Elevators, see (’onvkvors. 

Elevators, Grain, see (’onvkvokh am> ; 
Elevators; Hyjhiaulic^ Machineky; i 
Lifts. ' 

Elf (O.E. aelf, ylf), a supernatural, 
diminutive being of early Toutonie lore. ; 
E.s were believed to be tricky sprites, 
much given to interference in hmnan 
affairs. They stole childi’cn and plaeed : 
changelings in their stead, they visited ! 
people in their sleep Hud gave t hem night- ! 
mares, and sonietiincs inflicted tliem with I 
diseases, and with their E.-bolts they i 
struck down human beings and cattle i 
alike. They also E.-locked women’s hair, i 
i.e. they tanglc^d it into a matted mess, j 
which it was considered unlucky to undo, j 
E.s were dwarfish and gencrtiJly black in 
appearance. See also Eaihiish. See, T. 
Keightlcy, Fairy MytluUayy, 1828; S. 
Nilsson, Primitive Inhafyiiants of Scanrli- 
nania^ 1868; W. Sikes, British Goblins^ 
1880; J. Rhys, CeUic, Folklore, 1901; 

( ’. H. Duncan-.1 ones. Book of Fairies. 193H. 

El Fasher, cap. of Dar-Fur, Sudan, and 
centre of the <;nra.van routes across NE. 
Africa. Pop. abemt 15,000, I 

El Ferrol, see Fkruol (Del Caudili.o), ; 
El. 

Elgar, Sir Edward WiUiam (1857 i 
1934), composer, b. Broadhoath, Worcs. : 
Practically self-taught, ns conductor, j 
executant, and as composer. E. spent; 
his early yearn at teaching, which he | 
disliked. His music is deeply imbued 
with the mysticism, not only^ of Chris- : 
tianity (he was a Rom. Catholic), but also 
of paganism, as la realised, for instance, | 
in King Olaf. E. devoted much of his 
attention to choral writing, and, besides 


Olaf, produced Caractaxms and other 
extensive works for solo voices, eborus. 
and orchestra, the most original and 
inspirtMl being his setting of Newman s 
Bremti of (Jeroriims, 1900, which was 
followed by The Apostiss, 1903, and 7'he 
Kingdtan, 1906. 7%e Dream of Gerontim 

is one of the flnost works in Brit, choral 
musicL yet was at first i*et?eived with 
indiffereuee, hut siiK^e its eulogism Ijy 
Richard Strauss it has become widely 
popular, it is as au instrumental coin- 
poser, however, tliat E. is likely to prove 
most enduring. His early orchestral 
works iiududc the in)w classical Ktuyoo/. 
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Variations, 1899, and the striking oA'cr- 
tui*es Vockaigne, 1901, and In the South, 
1903. Later came the 2 symphonies 
(1908 and 1911), both worthy to rank 
with the claasic symphonies, the splendid 
IntnHiitetionxmd Allegro for strings. 19l>5. 
the great \doUn concerto, dedicated to 
Kreisler, and the cello concerto, 1919, 
which Casals ranks among the few master¬ 
pieces in thi.s medium. E.’s songs, 
chamber-music, and smaller works are 
often poetic, but add nothing to a reimta- 
tion founded c)n Gerontius and the A? 
Symphony. On the whole, the ehai*a<*ter 
of his music is deeply psycliological and 
yet broad, noble, generally accessible, and, 
above all, immlstukably Individual. His 
orchestration especially is superb, and ins 
harmony original and strongly chromatic. 
The tune ‘Land of Hope and (Glory.* 
which oeenrs in the Coronation Ode for 
Edward VII and one of the Pomp and 
Cireumstance military marches, has long 
been st) poinilar in (Gi‘eat Britain as to he 
ranked next to ‘(God Save the (^ncen’ as n 
national song. His masterly art, as 
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exemplified most mafcnifif^utly of all in 
the symphonic study FcUstaff, 1913, was 
well sustained in his Spirit of Fnfjland and 
For the FaUen, both composed in 1916 
during the dark days of the First World 
War. Even if his chamber music pro¬ 
duced aft-er that war does not reveal him 
at his best, he is still, all round, the 
greatest Kngr. composer since Purcell. 
He was Master of the King’s Music in 
1924: i-eceived the O.M. in 1911, and a 
baronetcy in 1931. See Hasil Maine, 
Elgar: his Life and Worics. 2 vols., 1933; 
\y. H. Heed, Elgar (Master Musicians), 
1939; Diana MeVeagh, Elgar, 19r>5; 
J\M’ey M. Young, Elgar, 1955. 

El Ghor, see Akabah. 

E3ffin, CO. of Scotland, see Mokay. 

El^n ; 1. Cap. of Morayshirf,*, royal and 
jiarl. bor. of Scotland, on the R. Lossie. 
There are ruins of the fine cathedral, 
‘Lantern of the North,’ founded 1224 
(burnt 1390, rebuilt later), in the form of 
a cross, also of the chapter-liouse and 
(lr«^y Friars* monastery. The ruined 
palace of the bishops of Morjiy is 2 m. N., 
on Loch Spynie, and 0 m. SW. is the 
(^sterciau Pluscardine Priory (1230), 
restored by Lord Bute. There are brow¬ 
ing and woollen industries, saw-mills and 
sandstone Quarries. Pop. 10,.535. 

‘2. City in Illinois, U.S.A., on Fox R., 
35 m. WNW. of Chkiogo, in a dairying 
area. It manufs. watches, electrical 
appliances, shoes, etc., and is the seat of 
K, Aiwiemy. Pop. 44,200. 

Elgin, Earls of, .Scottish title, borne by 
the Bruce family. The Ist earl, whose 
family was by descent conoeoted with 
Itobert I of Scotland, was given his earl¬ 
dom by Charles 1 in 1683. He was suc¬ 
ceeded in 1663 by Robert Bruce, who was 
created earl of Ailesburj’^ in 1664, and 
became lord chamberlain in 1687, Thomas 
Bruce, the 3rd earl (c. 1655-1741), was 
a courtier of James II, and, for refusing 
to take the oath of allegiance to William ! 
and Mary, was under suspicion. He was 
imprisoned as a Jaoohitc (conspirator 
(1690-6). but was allowed to fiw to 
Brussels in 1696. The 9th earl of Kin¬ 
cardine (1732-71) succeeded as 5th earl of 
E. in 1747. Thomas Bnice, the 7th earl 
of K. (1766-1841), sold to the nation, in 
1816, the (collection of 8culptm*es known 
as the ‘Elgin Mai^bles’ (ti.v,). He was a 
soldier and diplomat, and was Brit, envoy 
to the sultan of Tm*key (1799 - I H03), whore 
he gathered together his collection. 

His son, James Briace, the 8th em*! 
(1811-63), w'as also a diplonmt. He dis- 
ph»yed gi*eat ability as governor of 
Jamaica (1842-6) and of (Canada (1847- 
1854). In 1857 he was sent as an envoy to 
tlio Fai* E., where ho concluded the treaty 
of Tientsin with China (1858), and, on the 
C’hbjcse refusing to ratify it, he captured 
Peking (1860). He w’as appointed vitce- 
i*oy of India in 1862. Victor AJoxander 
Bruc(‘, the 9th earl (1849-1917), was 5. 
near Montreal. Ho became treasurer of 
the Household and Ist commissioner of 
public works during Gladstone’s adminis¬ 
tration (1886), and viceroy of India (1894- 
1899). Ho was chaimian of the commis¬ 
sion (tf the Scottish fMiurch case (1904), 


and was appednted by Campl>ell-Bann©r- 
man secretory for the oolorJes (1906—8), 
The lOth earl. Edw^ard James Bruce, was b, 
in 1881 and succeeded his father in 1917. 
See Letters and Journals of the 8th earl, 
1872; and lives by J. G. Bourinot, 1903, 
G. Wrong, 1905, and J. L. Morisou, 1928. 

Elgin Marblei, famous (3olleotion of a act 
Gk Bculptui*es, brought to England ((?. 
1812) through the agency of the 7th earl 
of Elgin, after whom they are named, and 
acquired for the Brit. Museum in 1816 for 
j iJ35,000. They are portions from the 
frieze of the Parthenon (designed by 
Pliidias) and other buildings on the 
Athenian Acropolis. Elgin’s act w’as de¬ 
nounced 08 ‘vandalism,’ but if left these 
treasures would probably have been 
destroyed by the Turks who were using 
the Parthenon for target practice. The 
vessel in which Lord E. shipped 2.56 ft 
of the frieze (originally 524 ft in length) 
was shipwrecked and E. had to pay 
,4-74,000 for its recovery. 

Elgon, mt 60 m. NE. of Lake Victoria, 
on the borders of Kenya and Uganda 
(14,140 ft). An extinct volcano. It can 
be (jlimbed quite easily. It is well 
wooded and of groat beauty. 

El Greco, see Tiieotoc’OI’ULJ. 

Eli (Heb. ‘elevation’), Israelite priest 
and judge. He was of the family of 
Ithamar, the younger smi of Aaron. He 
became guardian of the infant .Samuel at 
Shiloh. He was a. w'eak man overruled by 
his sons, and his lenieu(^y to them brought 
disaster (1 Sam. i~lv). 

Eliade-Radulesou, loan (1802-72), Ru¬ 
manian author. As a schoolmaster he 
WTote many of the first Rumanian text¬ 
books. AfH^r 1825 he became for a while 
the leader of tlie creators of a new 
Rumanian literature, translating, en¬ 
couraging younger authors, founding the 
first periodicals (1829 and 1837) and the 
Philharmonic Society, 1834, the beginning 
of the Rumanian theatre. A leader of the 
revolution, 1848, be was exiled. He did 
not n^galu his former influence cm his 
return 7 years latei*. 

Eliakim, see jEHOi.\(miM. 

Elias, Mount St, sec St Elias, Mount. 

Elie, buigh and ciulet seaside resort of 
Flfeshire, Scotland, on the Firth of Forth. 
It has 2 golf ooursos. Pop. 1190. 

Eligius, see Eloi, St. 

Elijah (Gk Elias), ‘My God is Yahweh,’ 
greatest and most picturesque of tlu^ N. 
proi)hets, lived under Ahab and Ahaziah 
(between 874 and 852 Bc). His life was 
chiefly spent, In opposing the woiiship of 
Baal, which the former king was en¬ 
couraging (1 Kings xvii-xix and xxi; 
2 Kings i and il; 2 Chr(m. xxi. 1‘2-15). 
Like Enoch, ho was trails, to heaven 
instead of dying a natural death, and it 
was prophesied (Malachi iv. 5) that ho 
would return before th(^ advent of the 
Messiah. This prophtwy Jesus declared 
fulfilled in John the Baptist. Elias ap¬ 
peared with Moses at the Transfiguration 
of our Lord, either os onc^ of two who had 
been assumed without dying, or as 
representing the Law and the prophets. 
E. and Enoch are usually identified with 
the 2 witnesses in Rev. xi. The festival 
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of E. ifi on 20 July. In Greece he te 
renKUMled m the natron saint of mts, and 
Rom. C^atholic legend describes him as 
founder of the Carmelite order. See W. 
Milligan, Elijah^ Ms JJSe and Times. 1887; 
T- K, Oheyne, The Hcukwing ofCrUicism: 
Nine Sermons on Elijah, 1888; A. Blunt, 
The Propheis of Israel. 1929; H. L. Taylor. 
Elijah and Elisha, 1931. 

Elimination, in algebra, is a prooess of 
solving systems of equations which con¬ 
sists in getting rid of a quantity or letter 
which is common to the equations by 
forming another that does not contain 
that letter. For example, given 

(11 ^ ^5 I qlirolnate j/, i.e. deduce 

an equation involving .r only. 

Equation (2) is equivalent to 
y »= 5 —X 

Equation (1) is equivalent to 



+ {5-xV 

« 13, 

I.e. - 

-lO.c-f-12 

- 0, 

or — 5a; + 6 

== 0. 

/. {X- 

3) (a--2) 

ms Oj 


hence x 

«= 2 or 


The <*orrosponding values of y, derived 
from (2), are obviously 3 and 2. 

Eliot. Charles William (1834-1926), 
Amer. umv. president and educationalist, 
b. Boston, Massachusetts. He was the 
son of a mayor of Boston and treasurer of 
Harvard Univ, As a matter of course 
the son went to Harvard, from which he 
graduated in 1853. After a period of 
study abroad he returned to his cotmtrj^ 
to become prof, of chem. in the Massachu¬ 
setts Institute of Technology from 1865 to 
1869. He was elected president of Har¬ 
vard Univ. in 1869, and hold this gi*eat 
position for 40 years, after which iie was 
president emeritus until his deatli. In 
the country at large he was a motive force 
in improving prime i*y and secondan’' 
schools. In religion ho btvame known as 
one of tlie gj*catest spokesmen for the 
Unitarian faith. He was an active sup¬ 
porter of President AV^oodi ow Wilson, who 
offered him the embassy to England, 
which, liowever, he declined. His mind 
marched with Wilson’s on tlic great sub* 
iects of disarmament and tlie League of 
Nations. Among his works are Foar 
American leaders, 1906, The Road To- 
ward Peace, 1916, and ^1 jMte Uan'est, 
1924. 

Eliot, George, pseudonym taken by 
Mary Ann or Marian Evans (1819-80), 
novelist, h. Arbury Farm, m'ar Nmieatoii, 
Warwickshire, the youngest clilld of 
Robert Evans, land-agent to the New^di- 
gate family, by his 2nd wife. She was h. 
on 22 Nov., and the best authority for her 
early life is the easily discernible auto¬ 
biographical portions of her novels. 
Many of the onaracteristics of her father 
are reproduced in Adam Bede and Caleb 
Garth, her brother Isaac figures as Tom 
TuUivor, and she herself appears as 
Maggie Tulliver. IMarian Evans was 
brought up to the strict observances of 
religion, and, possibly influenced by an 
aunt who was a Methodist preacher, she 
inclined to evangelicalism. In these days 
she was most austere, theatres woi'e to 
her sometlilng almost unholy, and her 


favomite I'eadiug was Thomas k Kern pis 
and, Bunyan, Young and Whlston, 
Passelas, and The Lives of the Poets, 
When Marian was 22 her father moved 
from Arbury Park to Coventry, and she 
went with him. Here began the 2ud 
pliase of her life. She made the acquain¬ 
tance of Oliai'les Bray (1811-84), the 
author of Ihe Philosophy of Necessity and 
other works, and of Mrs Bray, whose 
brother, (’harles Hennell (1809-50K had 
written An Inquiry concerning the Origin 
of Christianity, 1838. In such company 
(for Brav. as uell nv his hrotijer-m hiw , v, .is 
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Tlie portrait by Sir Frederick Bm’ton, 1865 

a freethinker) Marian Evans began To 
doubt, and at last to allow her doubts en¬ 
tirely to conquer her. In 1844 w'hen Miss 
Brabant (afterwards Mrs Charles Hennell) 
had to resign the task of translating 
Strauss’s Leben Jesu, she it was who 
brought it to a successful conclusion. 
This was pub. m 1846, but Miss Evans's 
name did not .ippoar. Robert Evans, 
who had been givatly distressed bv the 
change in his daughter’s religious ooinic- 
tious, d. in the spring of 1849, and then, 
after u short continental tour with the 
Brays, she for a while made her home w ith 
these devoted friends. In 1851 she was 
offered the assistant editorship of the 
Westminster Jieviev', and she filled this 
post for some years, from time to time 
contributing to its pages articles and 
elaborate reviews. This w^ork, w lilch 
necessitated her living in I^ondon, 
occupied most of her day, but she con¬ 
trived to find time to translate Feuer¬ 
bach’s Essence of Christianity, which was 
pub. in 1854, the only book to appear 
under her oa\ n name. 
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The 3rd phaiiie of the life of Marian 
Evans—the ‘Georgre Eliot * period—dates 
from 1853, the bemnningr of her acquain- 
tonce with Oeorspe Henry Lewes (1817-78), 
the author of the JAfe of (lh)ethe and the 
Jliofjraphical History of PhiloHovhy, In 
the following year they decided to live 
tf>jfether, tliougfi they could not be 
nuirriod, because Lewes had a wife living, 
from whom, however, he was separated. 
It was not with light hearta that they 
took this step, but having taken it they 
regarded the union as being as binding and 
as legitimate as if it had had the sanetioi^ 
of the law and the Ghiuch, and it endimed 
until the death of Lewes 24 years later. 
Miss Evans continued to contribute to the 
Westminster lieviev', and she wrote many 
leviewH for the Leader, of which paper 
Lewes was editor. Lewes w’as a great 
believer in the genius of Miss Evans, and 
in 185H he persuaded her to see if her gifts 
lay in the aireetion of fietion. She made 
an attempt, and Lewes, without divulging 
the name of the writer, sent it to Fllack- 
wood, who at once accepted it for his 
magazine. TJiis was ‘Amos Barton,* and 
it was followed by ‘Mr Gilfll’s Love Story’ 
and ‘Janet’s Repentance.’ Those stories 
were collected in 1858 as Scenes of 
Clerical JAfe, and were rec>eived wdth 
<Mithusiasm in literary ciitdes. Dickens 
was especially appreciative, and he alone 
among the critics discerned the sex of the 
author. Encouraged by the success of 
those short stories. Miss Evans began a 
ftill-dress novel, Adam Bede, which was 
finished 13 months later, and pub. on 
1 Feb. 1859. The qualities that marked 
Scenes of Clerical Life were pr*eHent in 
.idnni Bede, which evoked a further 
fhorus of praise and placed G. E. in the 
front rank of contemporary novelists. 
Adam Bede was followed by YV/e Mill on 
the Floss. 1800, which is often regarded as 
her muHterpic^ce. The earlier part, wiiich 
is largely a transcript from life of the youth 
of herself and her brother, is one of the 
most beautiful things in Eng. fiction; but 
taken as a wdiole the novel gives undue 
TU'ominenc.e to the childish scenes, a fault 
the author, in reply to a criticism of Bul- 
wer Jjytton, regretfully acknowledged. 

Silas Mnrncr, a shorter novel wdiich 
excels in tenderness of fancy, oppeared in 
1861; and then G. E., accoinT)anied by 
I awN es, went to Florence to gather material 
for a projected historical novel of the time 
of Savonarola. Wliile Thackeray was 
editor of the Comhill Mayazme, Smith, 
Elder & Co. offered her the iiltherto un¬ 
precedented sum of £10,000 for the serial 
and book rights of the neu novel, Bomoln. 
The first instalment w^as printed in the 
Cornhill in July 1802, the last in Aug. of 
the following year, the story being WTitten 
from month to month. The author said 
that she ‘begun it a young wamiau, 
tiiiishcd it an old woman,’ and certainly 
the amount of reading that she did in 
connection with it w^as enormous. G. E. 
had said of Esmond that there was too 
much hist, and too little story. Of 
Botnola it may be said that not only wjis 
the hist, of the period ‘got u]>’ for the 
l»m“poee of wilting the novel but that the 


information she had acquired most 
disastrously overweighted the book. 
Felix Holt appeared in 1866, The Spanish 
Gypsy* a poem, 2 years later, and in 1871-2 
w'os pub. Middle-march. In spite of the 
over-elaboration of plot and lan^age, 
Middtemarch will for ever be valuable as a 
picture of prov. life in the early 19th cent., 
and for the many characters that adorn its 
vast canvas, although it is disfigured by 
the exaggeration with w’^hich C.asaubon is 
portrayed. This book at the time raised 
the reputation of G. E. to the greatest 
height. The novel Daniel Deronda, 1876, 
and Theophrasttis Such, 1878, though 
successful, did nothing to enhance her 
fame. Lewes d. in the winter of 1878, and 
G. E. lost in him husband, friend, and 
literary adviser, though it may be doubted 
whether in this last capacity his influence 
was entirely for good. She bitterly 
lamented his loss, and shut herself up 
fi'om all society for some months. In 
April 1880, to the general surprise, being 
then in her Olst year, she married John 
Walter Cross, wiiom she had known for 
many years. She d. on 22 Dec. in that 
year. G. K. is ont^ of the great names in 
the annals of Victorian fit'tion. Her 
pictures of lower middle-class life in the 
Midlands are unsurpassed, and w'hen, 
as in her earlier novels, she is not unduly 
didactic her merits as a painter of char- 
atder ai‘o great. Admn Bede, The Mill on 
the Floss, and Middlemarch sliow' her at 
her best, and so good is each of these that 
critics are undecided wiiicli is the greatest. 
Se^ lives by .T. W, Cross (her hiisband), 
1885; O. Browning, 1898; Sir L. Stephen, 
1902; K. S. Haldane, 1927; J. L. May, 
1930 ; A. Fremantle, 1933; B. C. Williams, 
1936; 8. Dewos, 1939; O. Bullett, 1947; 
and .T. Bennett, 1948. 

Eliot, Sir John (c. 1590 -1632), politician, 
h. (Cornwall, and educ. at Exeter (k)llege, 
Gxford. He entered parliament in 1614 
and w'as knighted 4 years later. He led 
the opposition tf> gov. policy in the 
parliament of 1626, fiercely denouncing 
Buckingham (his former patron), and was 
sent to tlie Tower. He was one of the 
framers of the Petition of Right, 1628. 
In 1629 iio was again imprisoned in the 
Tow'or, charged with conspiracy against 
the (Jrown, and d. thei'o. He was regarded 
by contemi)orary syiiuiathisers as a 
murt^rr to royal tyranny and has since been 
idealised as a champion of jiari. rights. 

Eliot, John (1604-90), Eng. missionary 
to the Indians of MasHaeliusetts, known as 
‘the apostle of the Indians.’ He at¬ 
tempted to organise the nomadic tribes 
into a gi*eat C^lhristian (‘onununity, and 
was minister of Roxbury church, near 
Boston, IT.S.A. E. trails, the Bible into 
tiie Indian language, 1661 3, wrote au 
Indian catechism, 1653, and grammar, 
1666; The Christian Commonicealth, 1659; 
and The Harmony of the Gospels, 1678. 
See, W. Walker, Teii Nem England 
leaders, 1901. 

Eliot, Sir Thomas, see Elvot. 

Eliot, Thomas Stearns (1888- ), Brit, 
poet and critic of Amer. origin, h. St 
Louis, Missoiiri, the son of Henry Ware E. 
(1841-1919), wJiosc fattier, a Unitarian 
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ministor, had come to live in St Louis In 
1834. Before that the family had been 
estab. in Boston since emigrating from 
England in the 17th cent. E. grsmnatod 
at Harvard in 1909, spent a year at the 
Sorbonno, and returned to Harvard to 
study literature and philosophy. In 1913 
he was given an academic appointment 
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there and the following year gained a 
travelling fellowship which took him to 
(Icrinany. lie also rc'ad philosophy at 
Merton College, Oxford. He married in 
1915 and made his home in England, He 
was for a short time a schoolmaster, then 
Avorked in a hank, and in 1917 became 
assistant editor of the Imagist periodical 
the Kpoist. This was followed by his 
editorsliip of the Criterion, later the Neiv 
Cri1erio7i, which for more than 19 years 
was one of the foremost literary periodi- 
cals in London. Since 1925 he has been a 
director of the publishing firm of Faber 
and Faber. E. had begun writing poetry 
at an early age, being influenced strongly 
by the French Symbolist poets, particu¬ 
larly .Tulos Laforgue ((pv.). He also 
owed much to Ezra l^ound (q.v.), w’ho 
encouraged him by his letters and by 
publishing his work in reviCAvs such as 
Poetry. Ills first poem to be printed was 
7'he Love Song of J. Alfred Pn^frin^k, 
wdiich appoaiod in Poetry in 1915. Tliis 
and other early pieces were pub. in Pru~ 
frock and Other Observations, 1917, fol¬ 
lowed by Poems, 1919, and Ara Vos Prec, 
1919. A collected vol. appeared in 1920. 
These pocuns show exact and humorous 
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observation. They are also a criticism of 
contemporary urb. life dramatically por¬ 
trayed thro^h a number of satiric 
characters. The climax of this phase of 
apparent disillusionment was reached 
with the pub. of The WaMe Land in 1922.. 
This widely celebrated poem, which won 
the Dial Award of 2000 dollars, applied to 
modern life the a net fertility myths 
studied in Miss Jessie Weston’s book, From 
Rituat to Romance, to which E. acknow¬ 
ledged his indebtedness. Great erudi¬ 
tion, fused in poetic inspiration, is em¬ 
ployed in the Juxtaposition of vivid imagea 
by which the characteristics of the reality 
w^hlch the poet seeks to exi>re88 are thrown 
inH> relief. The mood in which satire was 
stronger than sympathy continued in The 
Hollow Men, 1925, and Sweemey Agoniste^, 
described ns ‘ Fragments of an Aristo- 
phanic Melodrama, ’ which appeared in the 
(Yiterion in 1926. Thereafter followed 3 
short poems pub. in pamphlet form, 7'he 
donmey of the Magi, 1927, A S(mg for 
Simeon, 1928, and Animma, 1929. E. 
increasingly devoted himself to the study 
of good and evil, and the way of escape 
from the ‘w'asto land’ through hmnility 
and faith. This found magnificent ex- 
])res.sion in Ash Wednesday, 1939, a poem 
of profound religious intensity. 

At this time poetic drama was enjoying 
a revival with the work of the Group 
Theatre, by wMch Sweeney Agonisfes was 
peiiormed. E., however, gained a closer 
association with the stage during the pro¬ 
duction of his pageant play, The Rock, 
performed at Sadler’s Wells in aid of the 
Foi*ty-Five Churciies Fund in the Diocese 
of London. The choruses, which ore fine 
declamatory poetry, wei’e later printed 
in the Colleeted Poems 1909-1935, 1936. 
From this E. proceeded to his first full- 
length play. Murder in the Cathedral, an 
historical tragedy on the murder of 
Tliomas Bccket (q.v.). It was first per¬ 
formed in 1935 in Canterbury and London, 
and was a marked success. Apart from 
revivals on the Eng. stage it has since had 
notable productions in France (1945) and 
Germany (1946). K.’s next play. Family 
Reunion, wjis produced in 1939. Its 
theme is inherited sin and redemption 
tlirough renunciation. Later plays w'erc 
J'he Cocktail Party, 1951, and, in lighter 
vein, 7'he Confidential Clerk, 1953. E.’s 
early poems, which marked a new 
dii*ection away from 19th-c>tmt. roman¬ 
ticism, have affected the whole course of 
l)oetry since their appearance. They 
were os celebrated for their influence os 
their achievement. The Four Quartets, 
which w^ero first pub. collectively with 
that title in 1944, have been described as 
‘ the record of four pilgrimages whose pur¬ 
pose is the rediscovery of and reconcilia¬ 
tion w ith the post. ’ Each of the 4 poems 
has for its title the name of the locality 
with wiiich the poet’s meditations are 
associated: Burnt Norton —included in 
Colleeted Poems in 1936—the name of a 
deserted house and garden in Gloucester¬ 
shire; East Coker, 1940, a Somerset vil. 
where E.’s forefathers once lived; The Dry 
Salvages, 1941, a cape of the Amer. coast • 
Little Oidding, 1942, a Vil. in Huntingdon - 
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fidiire wbeiee NioUolaa Ferrar (q.T.) onoe EU»ha (Gk Eliseus), *Qod baa saved,* 
set up a FeligiouB ooimnuulty. son of Bbaphat and snooessor of Elijah, 

In critloism E., biinself a oritlo of dog- lived during the reigns of Abab, Ahaziali, 
matio olarity^ is at tbe bead of one trend Jeboram, Jehu, Jeboahaz, and Jeboash 
of thought distinguished by tbe name (between 874 and 783 bo), exeroistng his 
classical, being concerned with establish- ministry for nearly 60 years. E. shows a 
log objective standards. His critical mild and beneficent temperament com- 
wi'itings, which within their range have pared with the fire and austerity of 
attempted a complete revaluation of Elijah, whose faithful attendant he w’^as. 
poetry, are contained in The Sacred Wood, This comparison is fully brought out by a 
1920, tiomage to John Dryden, 1924, For study of their miracles. See 2 Kings 
Lancelot Andrewes, 1928, Dante, 1929, ii-ix. E.’s festival is on 14 June. See 
Tradition and Experiment in Present Day also A. W. F. Biting The Prophets of 
Poetryf 1929, Elizabethan Essays, 1934, Israel, 1929; H. L. Taylor, Elijah and 
Essays Ancient and Modem, 1936, and Elisha, 1931. 

Whm is a Classic ?, 1945. In 1932 E. Elista, see Stbpnoy. 

returned to the U.S.A. to take up the Elixir, from the Arabic cd-iksir and 

appointment of Charles Eliot Norton ultimately from the Gk xirion (a drying 
Professorship of Poetry at Harvard, powder), is primarily an alchemical term 
1932-3. A course of lectures delivered for a supposed agent capable of trans- 
at the univ. of Virginia in 1933 was pub. forming base metals into gold or silver 
the following year with the title After and of prolonging human life indefinitely. 
Strange Gods, A Primer of Modern Heresy. It is therefore approximately equivalent 
His Henriette Hertz lecture on Milton was to tho philosopher’s stone. There wero 
pub. in 1947. As a high churchman, his 2 main E.s, viz. the Great Red E. and th(} 
JdeaofaChristianSocieiy,l^^Q,issiTLOta\i\o White E. The latter turned mercury, 
plea for a Christian community founded etc., into silver, while the former tumea 
on a national Church. His sociological silver or any other metal into gold. (Set 
writings also include Notes towards the Aixthemy.) The term E. is also appli^ 
Definiiion of Cvlture, 1948. E. became a to a drug of syrupy consistency intended 
naturalised Brit, subject in 1927, and was to be slowly swallowed to lubricate thw 
awarded tbe O.M. in 1948. He was riven throat in cases of cough and irritation, 
honorary doctorates by Harvard, Yale, Another meaning of E. is a medicated 
Mneeton, Cambridge, Edinbui'gh, Bristol, flavoured syrup, 
and Leeds. In recognition of his "re* EUzabetgrad, see Kirovoorad. 

markable pioneering work in modem Elizabeth (c. 1437-92), queen of Eng* 

poetry* he was awarded the Nobel Prize land, daughter of Sir Richard Woodvlllc. 
for literature, 1948. In 1957 he married his Ist earl Rivers (q.v.). She married tot 
second wife, Valerio Fletcher. /See studies Sir John Grey, who was killed at St 
by H. R. Williarason, 1932; F. O.Matthies* Albans, 1461. She married Edward IV 
sen, 1936; E. M. Stephenson, 1944; H. secretly in 1464 and was crowned queen 
Gardner, 1949; M. C. Bradbrook, 1950; in 1465. Her elder son by Edward 
and B. Drew, 1952; also selected criticisms became Edward V (q.v.) and her daughter 
ed. by B. Rajaii, 1947; T. S. Eliot: a Elizabeth married Henry VII. Her in- 

Syrrmosium, 1948; and bibliography by fluence was populaily supposed to have 

D. (iaUup, 1952. encouraged the laxity and indulgence of 

Eliott, George Augustus, sec Heath* Edwards court; it is certain that tho 

FIELD, Baron. extravagant favours she claimed on 

Elis, modern Elea, In anct Greece, an im- behalf of her Woodville and Grey con* 
portant region of W. Peloponnesus, con* neotions made her many powerful 
laining the Olympian valley and watered enemies. Disgraced by Richard III, she 
by the Alphens and Peneus. It lay be* later retired to Bermondsey Abbey, 
tween Acnaia and Messenia, strctcliing Queens* College, Cambridge, was re* 
from Araxus and the R. Larissus (N.) to founded by her. 

the R. Neda (S.), and bounded on the W. Elizabeth I (1533-1603), queen of 

and E. by the Ionian Sea and Arcadian England, dauglitor of Henry VIH and 
Mts. It was later incorporated in the Anne Boleyu, b. Greenwich. After Anne’s 
Rom. prov. of Achaia. The modern execution Henry’s marriage to her was 
Palaeopolis occupies tho site of tho tn of declared invalid, and E.’s early years were 

E. Since 1899 a dept of Greece, with spent in semi-obscurity and disgrace, 

Pyrgos as the cap. Pop. 188,300. though Catherine Parr treated lier with 

ElisabethviUe, tn, cap. of Katanga great kindness. Later E. was involved in 
Prov., BelgiaJi Congo, Africa, founded in a disreputable, though probably innocent, 
1910, 946 m. from Bulawayo, and 1619 m. love-oHali’ ^vith Catherine’s 4th husband, 
from Betra, It is a modern tn on regular Seyinour, the lord high admiral, resulting 
air routes, both international and con- in Seymour’s execution. She was well 
tlnental African. The Star of the Congo eduo. in the New Learning, Ascham, her 
Mine is 8 m. away. The smelters of ^e tutor, speaking liighly ^ her abilities. 
Union Mini^re du Haut-Katanga, railway As she gi*ew older she became increasingly 
sidings, and native compounds, etc., are vain and capricious, but the intrigues and 
In the suburb of Lumbumbashi. Malaria dangers of her first 25 years had sharpened 
oas been considerably reduced here and in her already keen Intellect, teaching her. In 
otlier townships of the Belgian Congo, and the last resort, to subordinate emotion to 
the sanitary services of E. ore highly expediency and to act, when I’eally 
<Bmnised. Pop. (wldte) 10,558. necessary, with decision, ruthlossness, and 

BUIsavetgrad, see Kirovograd. cunning. 
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f>;urlilf? Mary 1*8 reign, though she had 
8upp4»rt<ra h^ liall-si8ter*s claim to t^e 
throne against that ot Lady Jane drey, B. 
soon tell under suspicion. She was 
a(K)Used of complicity in Wyatt’s rebel¬ 
lion, and imprisoned. B. was probably 
not fundamentally religious in tempera¬ 
ment : she dldUced Protestant excesses and 
in a more settled age might \mit have con¬ 
formed to orthodox Catholicism. But the 
events of her father’s and half-brother’s 
j*eigns had ^ven the most powerful classes 
in the country—the nobility, the squirear¬ 
chy, and the merchants—a vested interest 
in oppofidng the restoration of the Catholic 
Church at least in its capacity as a land¬ 
owning corporation: while the Marian 
persecutions had linked Catholicism with 
8pain in the popular mind, especially in 
influential London, so that Protestantism 
liad come to imply patriotism. During 
MaiT’s reign K. avoided giving any 
deflnito declaration of her o\\'u religious 
position; but circumstances at her 
accession were such that an early settle¬ 
ment on I^otestant lines was virtually 
inevitable if the Tudor monarchy w'as to 
survive. 

When E. became queen in 1658 England 
was divided, bankrupt, and discredited by 
nillltar>’^ defeat. In Mar>" Stuart there 
was a ationg Catholic rival for the throne. 
E. emphasised lier Englishness; chose a 
body of trusted advisers ably led by Cecil, 
and by 1559 felt sme enough of her 
position at home and abroad to impose 
(acting through Parlianient) a moderate 
1 ‘cdlglons settlement intended to satisfy 
Oatliolics and Protestants. The Book of 
Common I’rayer and the Thirty-Nine 
Articles are abiding moniunents of the 
leligious hist, of tlds reigfj. From the 
start the settlement satisfied neither 
extreme. E. was unusual Iti her age in 
refusing to persecute on relimous grounds 
alone, declaring she would not ’make 
windows into men’s souls, ’ But the 
N. rebellion of 1569 and the pub. of the 
Papal Bull in England in 1570 forced her 
to yield increasingly to her advisers' 
opinion that every Catiiollc was a poten¬ 
tial traitor and sliould be treate<l accord¬ 
ingly. Equally, non-conforming l^rotes- 
tants weie a challenge to orowui authority, 
though efforts to suppress tht»m had no 
lasting sucx’ess. 

E.’s foreign policy was aimed at 
keeping her throne secure find promoting 
England’s greatness. The first Of these 
alms explains why she kept her prisoner, 
Mary Htuart, alive for so long. Wliilo she 
lived Mary Btuart, though a Catholic, 
constituted a barrier between E. and the 
other more dangerous claimant to her 
throne, I*hillp of Bpairi. But after 1586 a 
iicad-on collision with Spain was inevit¬ 
able anyway, and Mar>^ Stuart's position 
as the piin. Catholic pretender to the 
oi’owii, coupled with her increasing depen¬ 
dence on Hp. lielp, meant tliat her poten¬ 
tial danger outweighed her usefulness. 
Mary’s execution quickly followed. 

E.’s stniggle with Spain forced her into 
moves winch show her diplomatic 
adroitness and unemotional detachment 
admirably. She had ignored ai)peal8 for 


help from ooutinentaJ Proteetants wt^ 
suon help would have brought England no 
material benefit. But to counter Sp. 
influence she reluctantly sent help to the 
rebellious Protestant Netherlanders, while 
always disapproving of subjects who 
rebelled against their sovereign. She 
entered Into 2 series of prolonged negotia¬ 
tions with a view to marrying a BY. 
Catholic prince—it is doubtful if she ever 
intended these to be finalised—firstly to 
prevent the possibility of a Franoo-Sp. 
alliance against her, and, on the second 
occasion, to prevent France profiting 
from the Sp. decline in Flanders to the 
detriment of Eng. influence there. She 
staved off a formal war vdth Spain as long 
as possible, while encouraging men like 
Drake to conduct expeditions which were 
really acts of blatant piracy against Sp. 
ships and colonies. When war came E. 
proved an indomitable leader, giving 
mnoh-needed inspiration and confidenee 
at the time of the Sp. Armada (q.v.). 

The pari. hist, of E.’s reign is important 
for the precedents it created which w^ere to 
bo remembered under subsequent mon- 
archs lacking E.’s capability and popu¬ 
larity. Attempts were made by the 
Commons to regulate the succession and 
amend the religious settlement; but these 
were rapidly scjotched by the imprison¬ 
ment of the ring-leaders and the full 
weight of E.’s personal displeasure. She 
took care to flatter at the riglit time, and 
to comply when compliance did not really 
compromise her, as during the last and 
most turbulent of her parliaments, 1601. 
She remained financially Indepondent of 
parliament, even at the cost of over¬ 
economy in the sphere of external defence. 

Economic progi'ess was considerable 
during hei* reigm, owing much to E.’s en¬ 
couragement. Trading and buccaneering 
encouraged expansion across the seas. 
Only one of E.’s ventures does not fit the 
general pattern of successes; her Irish 
policy. Tlioiigh she managed to impose 
some somblan€?e of royal authority over 
Ireland a good deal more succesj^Uy 
than her predecessors, it was done with 
great cruelty; while the religious settle¬ 
ment was enforced in such a way that It 
drove the Irish, whoso (Jatholicism had 
till then been notoriously lax, Into the 
arms of Rome. Another memorable 
aspect of E.’s reign was the flowering of 
the arts, which also owed a good deal to 
court inspiration. It was the age of 
Marlowe, Jonson, and Shakespeare. 

At her death E. left a country prin¬ 
cipally and convincedly Protestant; 
victorious In its chief foreign war; 
economically buoyant and aggressively 
self-confident. E. d, as she bad lived, a 
very lonely woman, saddened by the 
treacheiT of the favourite of her old age, 
Essex (<i.v.). She had outlived her chief 
adviser, fYcil, her arch-enemy, Philip of 
Spain, and the one man she had prob¬ 
ably once genuinely honed to marry, 
Leicester (q.v.). Her aohievoments wore 
considerable. Yet the basis of hw sucoeas 
lay in iier own personality, and that she 
could not pass to her successor. Her 
address to her last parliament contains the 
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key to her greatness as a queen: ‘ This I 
count the chief glory of my crown, that I 
have reigned with your loves . ♦ iSee 
lives by M. Creighton, 1899, and J. E. 
Neale, 1934. See also E. Bekker, 
Elisabeth ami Ijeicestery 1890; W. H. Frere, 
The English Chvrch in the Iteigns of 
Elizabeth and JameSy 1904; A. O. Meyer, 
England and the Cathalic Church under 
Queen Elizabeth, 1916; A. F. Scott 
Pearson, 7'h<ymas Carturright and. English 
Puritanism, 1925; L. Strochey, Elizabeth 
and Essex, 1928; M. V. Ilonon, The 
Reformation in Ireland under Elizabeth, 
1930; J. E. Black, I'he Reign of Elizabeth 
1658-1603, 1936; A, L. Rowse, The 
England of Elizabeth, 1950, and The 
Expansion of Elizabethan England, 1950; 
J. E. Neale, Elizabeth and Her Parlia¬ 
ments, 1953; and C. Read, Mr Secretarg 
Cedi and Queen Elizabeth, 1955. 

Elizabeth II (Elizabeth Alexandra Mary) 
<1926- ), (lueen of the U.K. and Northern 
Ireland and of her reahns beyond tlie 
seas, b. 12 Bruton Street, London, W.l 
on 21 April, 1st child of the duke and 
duchess of York (subsequently George VI 
and Queen Elizabeth). She was educ. at 
homo, and was present at her parejits’ 
coronation in 1937. In 1940, when she 
Avas 14, she broadcast to the cliildren of 
the Empire; dining her father’s visit to 
Italy in 1944 E. was appointed one of the 
counsellors of state. She entered the 
A.T.S. at her own request, and was 
granted a commission. Mar, 1945. E. 
carried out an increasing number of public 
engagements, and in 1947, with her 
parents and sister, visited South Africa, 
where she celebrated her 21st birthday. 
From thei'e she broadcast her moving 
promise, dedicating herself to the service 
of the Empire. 

In July 1947 her engagement was 
annomiced to her cousin, I^t. Philip 
Mountbatten, R.N., formerly Princ^e 
Philip of Greece and Denmark, and the 
marriage took place at \V'^estininstor 
Abbey on 20 Nov. 1947, the bridegi'oom 
having been created duke of Edinburgh 
(q.v.) the previous day. There are 2 
children of the marriage: T^rinco Charles 
JPhilip Arthur George {b. 1948), wow heir 
apparent to the throne, and I’rincess Anne 
Elizabeth Alice Louise {b. 1950). In 

May 1948 E. and her husband paid an 
official visit to Paris; in 1951 they toured 
Oanada (also visiting the U.H.A.). In 
Jan. 1952 they left London by air on the 
first stage of a proposed Commonwealth 
tour, but in Kenya news reached them of 
George Vi’s death, and E, returned to 
England at once, being i)roclaimed queen 
on 8 Feb. Her coronation took place on 
2 June 1953, and was followed by state 
visits to Scotland, Wales, and Northern 
Ireland. In Nov. 1953 E. and the duke 
of Edinbm-gh left England on a Common¬ 
wealth tour which included visits to 
Australia, New Zealand (from whore E. 
broadcast her Christmas message to her 
people), Fiji, Uganda, Malta, and Gibral¬ 
tar, returning to England in May 1954. 
^Jubsequently a crowded programme of 
public engagements has included sta.to 
visits to Norway, 1955, Sweden, 1956, 


Portugal, BYance, and Denmark, 1957. 
The Queen visited the U.S.A. and Canada 
in the autumn of 1957. 
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In 1957 the Queen’s (Christmas broad- 
(rast was televised for the first time (pj*c- 
viously Huirli talks had only been broadcast 
oil sound radio). 

Elizabeth (1596-1662), queen of Bohe¬ 
mia, wife of B’rederick V, IQiector Palatine, 
and daughter of James I (q.v.) of Great 
Britain and Anne of Denmark, b. Falkland 
Castle, Blfeshire. From 1603 till her 
marrhigo in 1613 she was brought up in 
England. In 1619 Fi’ederick chosen 
to fill the throne of Bohemia, and from 
that time onwards E.’s life was dogged 
by misfortune. The king was routed l)y the 
(’atholic I-icague and the royal family en¬ 
dured dire': poverty in Ilollaiid. 8he had 
13 children, among whom were Charles 
Louis, n^stored to the electorate in 1648, 
and Sopliia, who afterwards became the 
mother of George 1 of England. See R. S. 
Rait (ed.), Five Stuart Princesses, 1902. 

Elizabeth, St, of Hungary (1207-31), 
daughter of Andrew II, king of Hungary, 
b. l^ressburg. 8he married at a very early 
age Louis IV, lundgravo of Thuringia. 
He Avas converted by the celebratiHl 
mmicle of the changing of the bundle of 
bread, carried by E. for the poor, into red 
roses, on his commanding her to display 
the contents. Louis d. in 1227, and E. 
thereafter Jived os a B'ranciscan tertiiiry 
at Marburg, Avhere she d. B’our years 
later she was canonised by Gregory IX. 
Her feast is on 19 Nov. See C. F. R. do 
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Montaloinbei't, VHistmre de SaitUe Elisa¬ 
beth de. Hongrie, 1836. 

Elizabeth (Elisabeth Philipoine Marie 
HMtoe of France) (1764-94), princess 
known lis ‘Madame Klizaboth,’ sister of 
Louis XVI, 6. Versailles, guillotined on 

10 May 1794. 

Elizabeth (Pauline Elizabeth Ottilie 
Louise) (1843 1916), known under the 
pseudonym of Cannen Sylva in the literary 
world, h. Neuwied, Germany, daughter 
of Prince Hermann of Wied and Princess 
Maria of Nassau. Married l^rince Charles 
of Rumanhi in 1869. In 1881 Rumania 
was declan^d a kingdom, and the same 
year K. was crowned queen. The follow¬ 
ing jGaT she becanio a member of the 
Academy of .Stdences of Bucharest, and in 
1890 she visited England. She pub. sev. 
vols. of romances, poetry, etc., chiotiy 
written in German, some of which have 
been trans. into Eng., e.g. A Jinual Sk>rt/ 
Book, 1911, From Memoru'.s Shrine, 1911, 
Sparks from the Anvil: or Thoughts o/ a 
Qveen, 1913. She did valuable social 
work in organising the Rumanian lied 
Cross, homes for the blind, etc. Queen- 
dowager, 1914. 

Elizabeth, cap. of Union co., New Jer¬ 
sey, U.S.A., 5 m. from Newark, on Newark 
Bay and Ai’thur Kill (bridged to Staten 
Is.). There arc factories producing 
chemicals and electrical machinery; the 
Singer Sowing Machine (k>. have works 
here, and there are shipbtiildiTig yards, 
iron ff)undries, and railway machine shops. 
E. also manufs. radio, aircraft, and auto¬ 
mobile parts, i)rinting prtjsses and types, 
and paper containers. Settled in 1664 as 
‘Elizabethtown,’ the phu?o has many 
historical buildings. Primjeton Univ. 
was opened here in 1747. Pop. 112,800. 

Elizabeth, new industrial tn of S. Aus¬ 
tralia, 17 m. N. of Adelaide, opened in 
1955. Pop. (19.")6) .5,000, to be incrca.s(*d 
to 2.5,000 by 1960 (by thou E. will be the 
largest c-ountry tn in th(i state). 

Elizabeth Angela Marguerite (1900- ), 
queen of Great Britain, wife of George VT 
of England; youngCHt daughter of the 
14th earl of Strathmore and Kinghorne, 
6. St Paurs Waldenbury. Herts. She 
manied, 26 April 1923, l^rince Albert 
Frederick, duke of York, subsequently 
George VI. They had 2 daughters: 
Elizabeth Alexandra Mary (now Queen 
EUzabeth II), b. 21 April 1926; and 
Margaret Rose, b. 21 Aug. 1930. She 
became queen when I’rince Albert suc¬ 
ceeded to the tlirone as George VI on 

11 Doc. 1936; was crowned with him in 
May 1937; and went with the king on a 
tour of C^Janada and the IT.S.A. in June 
1939, the yisit being an unqualified 
success. She broadcast to women of the 
Empire, 11 April 1943. In 1947 she 
accompanied the king on a tour of South 
Africa. After George VPs death on 
6 Feb. 1952 she assumed the title of 
Queen Elizabeth, the Queen Mother. 
Since her husband’s death she has carried 
out numerous public engagements, not¬ 
ably a. visit with Princess Margaret to 
Rhodesia in 1953. Her sympathy and 
interest In her people have made her 
widely loved. 


Elizabeth City, cap. of Pasquotank co.. 
North Carolina, U.S.A., on the Pasquo¬ 
tank R., 40 m. from Norfolk, Virginia. It 
has a fine deep harbour, cotton mills, and 
a shipyard. The first General Assembly 
of Virginia met here in 1665. Pop. 12,685. 

Elizabeth of York (1465-1503), (meen of 
England, daughter of Edward IV and 
Elizabeth Woodvilie, b. Westminster. 
Sev. marriages were contemplated for her, 
and Richard 111 is said to have considered 
manying her. In 1486 she married 
Henry VII, so uniting the Yorkist 
and Lancastrian lines. She was the 
mother of Henry VIII and of Margaret, 
who nmrried .lames IV' of Scotland. 

Elizabeth Petrovna (1709-62), empress 
of Russia, daughter of Peter the Great. 
She came to the throne in 1741, having 
ov<;rthrowji, wit h the help of the Guards, 
the infant emperor Ivan VI. She was of 
an easy-going nature, but serious in 
matters of gov., and tried to continue the 
policies of her father. She abolished the 
death i)enalty in Russia and was one of the. 
founders of Mosc(>w Univ. The great 
event of her later years was the Seven 
Y^ears War. 

Elizabeth Tunnel, 60 m. N. of Los 
Angeles, (Yilifornia, U.S.A., penetrates 
the Coiist Range Mts and is 5 m. long. 

Elizabethan Architecture, see Enulish 
AK(’HITECTBHK. 

Elizabethan Standard Weights, ses 

Metro u>Gy. 

Elizabethton, (^ity, co. seat of Carter co., 
NE. Tennessee, U.8.A., making artificial 
silk and wood products. Pop. 10,575. 

EUzavetgrad, see Kiuovo<iRAD. 

Eliza vetpor, see Kirovabad. 

El Kantara, tn of Egypt, on the Suez 
(’anal. In the First Woild War it was 
the scene of a victory over the Turkish 
advance guard in 1915. Pop. 25,000. 

El Khargeh, or The Great Oasis, large 
and fruitful valley in the Libyan desert, 
the most S. of the Egyptian oases. From 
80 to 100 m. long and 10 m. broad. 

Elk, or Moose {Alves alvcs), the largest 
living species of deer. It is known in the 
Old World as the K., but in America as the 
moose, the American ‘ E. ’ or wapiti having 
less resemblance to the European broad- 
horned deer than to the red deer. The 
E. is distributed over the forested regions 
to the N. of Em*ope and Asiatic Russia, 
and it is now everywhere protected by 
laws, and carefully preserved. It is 
easily tamed and has frequently beson 
trained to draw sleighs. The antlers, 
found in the male alone, have their basal 
portion, which is in the form of a short 
cylinder, in the some plane as the fore¬ 
head. The base expands into a huge, 
broad ‘palm,’ at the edge of which are 
short branches. The height at the 
shoulders is about 6 ft. In the breeding 
season the males fight with great fury, 
inflicting such wounds with their horns 
that the combats frequently result in death. 

Elk, Irish, Cenms megaceros, extinct 
Pleistocene species of doer closely allied to 
the fallow-deer of the present day, the 
bones of which are found in Irish bogs and 
also in certain parts of Great Britain and 
the Continent. It stood 6 ft in height. 
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and i« characterised by the enormous size 
of its antlers^ which sometimes had a* 
spread of dose on 11 ft. Extinct after the < 
coming of man to Europe. ' 

Elk^ound, small Norwegian dog which 
much resembles the Eskimo dog (q.v.), 
but is considerably smaller in size. Its 
coat is thick, with a full under-coat, and 
the tail is bushy. The colour Is grey, 
with a darker shade on the back. 

Elk Island Park, Alberta , Canada, 30 m. 
K. of Edmonton (q.v.), the largest fenced 
animal preserve in Canada. The park 
was originally reserved in 1906 as a 
sanctuary for elk, moose, and mule deer 
ill the region. In 1907 it formed a 
habitat for part of the buffalo herd 
purchased that year by the gov. of Canada. 
There is a recreational centre at Astotin 
Ijake. 

Elkhart, city in Indiana, U.S.A., on the 
St Joseph R. in agric. area 15 m. E. of 
South Bend, it manufs. musical instru- 
ments, electrical appliances, and brass, 
sheet metal, rubber, and paper products. 
Pop. 35,600. 

Ell, see ME'rnoLOGY. 

Ella (rf. 588), son of Iff a and grandfather 
of Oswald. He became Ist king of tlie 
Deirans, 559. 

Ellagio Acid, or Gallogene (0,4 H«Ob), 
yellow, odourless powder of agreeable 
taste only soluble in alkalis. Medicinally, 
it is used as an astringent in cases of 
tuberculosis and inflammation of the 
bowels, becoming active only on reaching 
the alkaline fluids of the intestines. 

Elland, tn in the West Riding of Yorks, 
England, 3j| m. from Huddersfield, with 
manufs. of woollens and fireclay goods, 
and iron and dye works. K. gives it name 
to an urb. dist., comprising E., Greetlaiid, 
and Stainland. Stainland has manufs. of 
worsteds, cotton, and paper. Pop. 
19,200. 

Ellenborough, Edward Law, Ist Baron 

(1750-1818), educ. at (ibarterhouse and 
Cambridge. In 1771 he became a pupil 
of the special pleader, George Wood 
(afterivards a baron of the Exchequer), 
and 4 years later began prsetising on his 
own acjoount with groat success. Called 
to the Bar* in 1780, he soon had a large 
practice. II is first gi’eat chance came in 
1788 when he w^as retained as leading 
counsel for the defence of Warren Hast¬ 
ings. His admirable conduct of this 
case made him famous, and long before 
it had reached its clt)8e he was engaged 
in many of the most important trials of 
his day. In 1802 he succeeded Kenyon 
as lord chief justice, and was raised to 
the dignity of Baron E. *S>.c J. C. Camp¬ 
bell, Lives of the Chief Justices of England^ 
1857 (vol. iii). 

Ell«n*s Isle, small is. of Pertlishlre, 
Hcntland, situated in Loch Katrine. It is 
celebrated in romance, and immortalised 
by Sir Walter Scott, who made it the 
haunt of the Lady of the Lake. 

Ellerman, Sir John Reeves (1862-1933), 
shipowner, financier, and new'tmaper 
proprietor, son of John Harman E., of 
Hull, a native of Hamburg. He early 
joined the board of Frederick Leyland’s 
<?orapany, the first unit of what eventually 


developed into the Ellerman group. This 
group, registered as the London, Livar* 
pool and Ocean Shipping Co., included 
under the one management the Pay- 
payanni, City, Hall, Westoott, Laiu^enoes, 
and other lines; and in 1913 acquired the 
share cap. of Bucknall’s Steamship Lines, 
the name of wbioli was changed in 1914 to 
Ellerman and Bucknall Steamship Com* 
pany. Ho w^os also chairman of Eller- 
man’s Wilson Line. He left a fortune of 
£30,000,000. Baronet In 1905, Com¬ 
panion of Honour in 1921. 

Ellesmere, Franois Leveson-Qower 
Egerton, Ist Earl of (1800-57), poUtioian 
and writer, the 2nd son of the 1st duke of 
Sutherland. On iuheriting the estates of 
the Egertons, dukes of Bridgewater, he 
took the name of Egerton (1833). In 
1846 he was made earl of Ellesmere and 
viscount Brackley. From 1828 to 1830 
he wjis Irish Secretary, and secretory for 
war in 1830. Amongst his writings are a 
trans. of Faust, 1823, Mediterranean 
Sketches, 1843, snd JJistory of the War of 
the Siritian Cespers, 1850. 

Ellesmere: 1. Urb. dist. in Shropshire, 
16 ra. NNW. of Slirewsbury. Pop. 2237. 

2. Is. of tlio Arctic regions, Canada, W. 
of Smith Sound, and opposite NW. 
Greenland. It is almost entirely ice and 
snow-covered wastes, witii mts rising in 
some places to 9000 ft. T-3 and other ice 
is. possibly break off from the ice shelf. 
See Arctic, vol. viil, No. 1, 1955. 

Ellesmere Port, urb. dist. and seaport of 
Cheshire, England, on the Mersey, 61- m. 
N. of Chester at the junction of Ellesmere 
Canal and the Manchester Ship Canal. It 
is a depot for iron ore aT\d pig iron, with 
laige docks and warehouses, and is 
regarded as one of the largest oil and 
petroleum centres in the U.K. Pop, 
35,000 (1954). 

Ellet, Charles (1810 -62), Amer. engineer, 
b. Penn’s Manor, Bucks co., Pennsylvania. 

I The first wire suspension bridge of the 
U.S.A., at Fairmount, Philadelphia, was 
his work, and he constructed most of tlie 
l)riii. ii’on and steel bridges in the U.S.A. 
He is chiefly remembered as the inventor 
of naval rams, and in the Amer. Civil war 
equipped 9 Mississippi R. steamboats as 
rams, defeating a fleet of CJonfederate 
rams. He met his death dm*ing a naval 
engat^ment. 

Ellioe Islands, se^ Gilbert and Ellice. 

Ellioott, Charles John (1819-1906), pre¬ 
late, 6. Whltwell, near Stamford, where 
his father was rector. In 1861 he was 
made dean of Exeter, and 2 years later 
bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. His 
episcopate lasted 42 years, and he threw 
himself vigorously into diocesan work. 
In 1857 E. was one of the 5 clergymen who 
pub. a revision of the ^spel of St John, 
followed by revisions of the Romans ana 
Corinthians and other epistles. 

EUil, see Enlil. 

Elliot, Jean, or Jane (1727-1805), 
poetess, b. Minto House in Teviotdale, 
daughter of Sir Gilbert ElUot, baronet, 
lord justice clerk of Scotland. She is 
remembered as the writer of the beautiful 
‘Flowers of the Forest,’ a poetic lament 
for Flodden, but is not known to have 
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written any other verse. The poem, 
composed as the result of a bet with her 
brother, was at first pub. anonymously as 
an old ballad. 

EUlot-Murray-Kynynmound, Gilbert 
John, see Minto, 4th Earl of. 

ElUotson, John (1791-1868), physician, 
6. Southwark, London. He studied 
medicine at Edinburgrh and Cambridfiro, 
and in 1834 became physician to Univ. 
College Hospital. He practised hypno¬ 
tism and mesmerism, and in 1838 was 
compelled to resign his offices on this 
account. He edited a magazine, 'I'he 
Zoist, devoted to the subject, and founded 
a mesmeric hospital in 1849. E. was one 
of the first Brit, physicians to advocate the 
use of the stethoscope. Among his pubs, 
are: Lectures on Diseases of the Hearty 

1830, Human Physiology, 1840, Surgical 
Operations in the Mesmeric State without 
Pain, 1843. Thackeray dedicated his 
Pcndennis to E., who was also a friend of 
Dickons. 

Elliott, Ebenezer (1781-1849), poet, the 
‘com-law rhymer,’ b. Masborough, near 
Rotherham, Yorks. Ho was educ. at 
various scliools, and in 1797 entered his 
father’s iron foundry. Ho had a success¬ 
ful career at Sheffield as a bar-iron mer¬ 
chant, and on his retirement in 1841 
settled at Great Houghton. At the 
age of 17 he began writing poems, and 
pub. the Vernal Walk, in imitation of 
Thomson, in 1801. He is chiefly remem¬ 
bered, however, for his Com-Law lihymes, 

1831, which arc vigorous, simple, and full 
of vivid description. They are inspired 
by a fierce hatred of injustice, and by 
their sincerity and earnestness are saved 
from the corrmion fate of political poetry. 
See his Life., Poetry, and Letters, ed. J. 
Watkins, 1850; memoir by J. Searle, 
1850; and W. Odom, Two Sheffield Poets, 
1929. 

Elliott, May Gertrude (Lady Forbes* 
Robertson) (1874- ), actress, 6. at Rock¬ 
land, Maine, U.S.A., sister of Maxine E. 
She made her first appearance on the stage 
at New York with E. S. Willard in The 
Middleman, and was first seen on the 
London stage at Daly’s Theatre in 1895 os 
Sylvia in The Two Oentlemen of Verona, 
She married Sir Johnston Forbes-Robert- 
son In 1900, and played many leading 
pai-ts with him. Her most successful 
rdles were Desdemona; Ophelia; the 
‘slavey’ in The Passing of the Third Floor 
Back', Little Britain in Mice and Men', and 
MaMe in The Light that Failed. Her 
later parts included Sarah Gilman In 
Sarah of Soho, 1922; and Maria in Twelfth 
mm, 1927. 

Ellipse. In genertil language on E. is a 
regular oval. In geometry it may be de¬ 
fined in a number of different ways: (1) 
The section of a cone by any plane less 
inclined to the base of the cone than Is the 
side of the cone. {See Geometry (2) 
Higher Plane Geometry.) (2) An oblique 
section of a right cylinder or the obliane 
projection of a circle. An E. Is the orbit 
of a particle moving under the influence of 
a central force, which varies inversely as 
the square of the distance of the particle. 
This law Is the gravitational law of force. 


and an E. represents the orbit of a planet, 
if the individual planet and the sun are 
considered alone (the other planets exert 
attractions and disturb the orbit). 

The foci of an E. are the points 8 and 
S' (see diamram) such that the sum of the 
distances SP and S'P of any point on the 
E. from the foci is the same whatever the 
position of P. The straight line A A' 
I)a8sing through the foci is the major axis, 
and the line BB', perpendicular to A A' 
at its middle point, is the minor axis. If 
AA' ^ 2a and BB' » 2b, 5® - a* (1 -e='). 



where c is the ecceiitrieity. Also SP-h 
S'P = 2«. If AO A' and BOB' be taken as 
the axes, the co-ordiuatos of the point P 
{ON and OT) are connected by the 
equation: 



(where ON « x and OT — y). 

The diameter is any straight lino through 
the centre, terminated by the E., such as 
GOO', The directrix is the line MK, sucdi 
tliat the distance of P from the fj.>cus S 
bears a constant ratio less than unity to 
the distance of p from MK, 

EUipsoid, a surface generated by a 
variable ellipse which always moves 
parallel to itself, and lias its vortices on 2 
ellipses, the planes of which are perpen¬ 
dicular to each other and also to the plane 
of the moving ellipse, and have one 
common axis. I'Yom this definition the 
equation of an E., -f •+‘a!Ve* 1, 

is easily deduced, a, b, and c being the 
semi-axes. If 6 c the equation be¬ 
comes l"(l/“/«®)/b* 1, and this 

represents an oblate spheroid if a Is less 
than b, and a prolate spheroid if a is 

f rroater than b. It a ^ b =« c the surface 
lecomes a sphere, x'‘ \~y*+s* a*. The 

E. is very largely used in the mathematical 
theories of elasticity, heat, and light, o.g. 
the strain K., E. of expansion, or the 
wave surface in a doubly refracting sub¬ 
stance. 

Elliptic Compass. The trammel or 
E. O. IS the simplest and most widely used 
instrument for drawing ellipses. It de¬ 
pends on the fact that if a straight line, 
AB {see fig., p. 738), of fixed leng^ moves 
with its extremities on 2 fixed straight per¬ 
pendicular lines. OA’ and OB', then any 
point, C, on the line, either between A and 
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B or on the line AB produced in either 
direction, will describe an ellipse. 

This is easily proved as follows. Taking 
OA and OB as axes of x and i/, let the 
co-ordinates of C be x, y, so that CE = x 
and CD ’=^y\ then, since Cb:\CB - sin B 
and CDICA — sin A — cos B, it follows 
that »*/«* + yVb^ == sin® B -f cos® B - 1, 
and hence the locus of C is the ellipse 
x^la* +y^lb^ = 1, where a =-= CB, b ^ uA. 

The point C can be taken anywhere on 
the line and different forms of ellipses can 
be described. If C is the middle point of 
AB the curve becomes a circle whose 
equation is a,*® 4-2/“ = cr“. 



Elliptio Polarisation. Elliptically polar- 
l sed light, wdien examined w ith a Nicol 
prism, will give an illiunination which 
will vary as the Nicol is rotated. It is 
thus distiuguish<}(] from ordinary light, 
but not from a mixture, of ordinary and 
plane polarised light. It may he dis¬ 
tinguished by iirst passing the light 
through a quarter wave i)late of mica with 
its axis parallel or perj)endioular to the 
plane of maximum polarisation; for 
elliptically x’olarised light thus becomes 
plane i)olari8ed, and may be extinguished 
on rottiting the Nicol prism. See Poi.au- 
I8ATI0N OF Light. 

Ellis, Alexander John (1814-90), Kng. 
phonetician, mathematician, and musician. 
His original name was ISharpe, but he 
assumed the surname EUis (1825). He 
was associated with Sir J. Pitman, 
founding the system of printing known as 
‘phonotypy.’ His works include Phnn- 
eiics, 1844, The BJssentials of Phonetica, 
1848, Early BJnglwh Pronunciation, 1869- 
1889, Pronunciation for Singers, 1877, and 
The History of Musical Pitch, 1880. He 
also wrot/C papers and books on mathe¬ 
matics and pliilosophy and produced 
phonetic texts of standard works, and 
was editor of The B'onetic Frerul, 1849, 
and The Spelling Beformer, 1849-50. 

Ellis, George (1753-1815), Brit, writer, 
b. West Indies. Ho attained notoriety 
in 1778 with the pub. of Poeticdl Tales, 
by Sir Gregory Gander. He w^as one of the 


contributors to the Bollimi, and in later 
yeai*s, with Canning, founded the Anti- 
Jacobin. In 1790 lie pub. Specimens of 
the Early English Poets, and 15 years 
later Specimens of Early English Homances 
in Metre. 

Ellis, Sir Henry (1777-1869), antiquary, 
assistant librarian at the Bodleian, Oxford, 
and the Brit. Museum (1800), chief 
librarian of the Brit. Museum (1827-56). 
His works include an ed. of Brand’s 
r*opular Antiquities, 1813, of Dugdale’s 
Monasticon (with others), 1817-33, Intro¬ 
duction to Domesday Boole, 1816, Original 
Letters Illustrative of English History (3 
series), 1832-46, BUgin Marbles of the 
(lassie Ages and The Tovmley Gallery of 
Scnilplure, 1817. E. W’as director of the 
Society of Aijti(iiiarios for many years. 

Ellis, Henry Havelock (1859 1939), 
psychologist, b. CToydoii. At the ago of 
16 he made a voyage to Australia for his 
health and remained there 4 years. In 
1879 he returned to England and studied 
medieino at 8t Thomas’s Hospital. In 
1891 he married Edith Lees, and he had 
also a lifelong attachment to Olive 
Schreiner, the novelist (q.v.). Between 
1897 and 1910 ht^ ])iih. 6 vols. of Studies in 
the Psi/chology of Sex. and a 7th in 1928. 
Others of his w'orks on the s.'ime subject 
are Man and Wormiv, 1891, The BJrotic 
Bights of Jlirmen, 1918, and Little BJssays 
of Jjove and Virtue, 1022. He also wrote 
3 vols. of essays on art, I'mpressions and 
(Joniments, 1014-24, and od. tlio Mermaid 
series of Eng. dramatists. His auto¬ 
biography, My Life, appeared posthu¬ 
mously. See study by H. Peterson, 
1028. 

Ellis, Robinson (1834 1013), philologist 
and chissicfil scholar, cduc. at Oiiernsey, 
Rugby, and Oxford. He p\ih. numerous 
critical w'orks on Catullus and trans. 
(JatnUi XU'rorunsis fjber, 1867, 1878, B'rng- 
ntients of Catullus, 1871, and Commentary 
on Cfatultns, 1876. Oth(‘r works are 
Ovid’s Ibis, 1881, Nem B'ragnients of 
Juvenal., 1001, Appendix Vergitiana, 1007, 
The Annalist Licininnus, 1008, The 
Amorcs of Ovid, 1012, and various articles 
in many jours, and classical reviews. 

Ellis, William (1794-1872), missionary, 
sent by the Loudon Missionaiy Society to 
the S. Pacific Islands (1816-25). From 
1831 to 1844 he was foreign secretary to 
the Ijondori Missionaiy Society. His 
visits to Madagascar resulted In History of 
Madagascar, 1838, Three Visits to Mada¬ 
gascar, 1858, Madagascar Revisited, 1867, 
The Martyr Church, 1870. Other works 
w^cre A Tour through Owhyhee, 1826. and 
Polynesian Researches, 1829. See life by 
J. E. Ellis, 1873. 

Ellis Island, small is. in New York bar¬ 
bour, 1 m. from Manhattan Is., formerly 
used as an immigrant station and as a 
magazine. 

Elliston, Robert William (1774-1831), 
actor and managor, first appearing (1791) 
as Tressol in Richard III at Bath. In 
1796 he came to the Haymarket, London, 
and was managor there (1803). E. was 
considered one of the linest actors of his 
day, especially in comedy, and was 
praised by Lamb and Leigh Hunt. Ho 
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was lessee of Drury Lane Theatre for 
many years, and he ran sev. theatres in 
London and the provs. at the same time. 
See lives by W. Oxberryi 182d, and (J. 
Kaymond, 1857. 

Ellon, buFKh of Aberdeenshire, Scotland, 
16 m. N. of Aberdeen, on the K. Ythan. 
Once the cap. of Buchan, the vil. belongred 
to Kinloss Abbey. Pop. 1500. 

Ellora, the Caves of, in Hyderabad State, 
India, 19 m. from AuranK'al>ad. The E. 
prouT) of cuive temples comprises 12 
Buddhist, 17 Brahman, and 5 Jain works. 
They are mentioned by an Arab j^eoRra- 
pher of the 15th cent, as a celebrated 
platie of pilRrimaRC. The Buddhist caves 
date from ad 350-750. The Brahman 
(Uives were i)robably (ionstriictcd in the 
7th and 8th cents, ad. Tliere are sculp¬ 
tures of tile slauRhter of the buffalo 
demon, Siva and Parvati playitiR chess, 
3 skeleton demon gods. Bhairava with a 
luxtklace of skulls, 3 riv. Roddessos, etc. 
The Rrent Kailasa temple, carved out of 
black volcanic rock, is ]>erhapR the finest 
Hindu monument of anct India. The 5 
Jain caves date from tlie 8th to the Kith 
cents. 

Ellsworth, Lincoln (1880 -1951), Amor, 
explorer and pioneer of polar flyiiiR, h, 
CTiicaRo, worked first us an eriRineer in 
Nortii America (inclndinR Alaska). He 
served in the* TT.S, Army Air Corps diirinR 
th(3 First World War. lie joined a 
ReoRraphical expedition to Peru in 1924. 
The foliowinR year ho accomiianied, and 
his father financed, Amundsen’s first polar 
fliRht from SpitsherRon to lat. 87" 44' in 
2 l)ornier-Wal flyinR boats, (»ne of which 
was abandoned after a failure to take off 
after landinR on a lead in the jaiek ice. 
In 1926 E. accompanied Amundsen and 
TJniberto No])ile in the airship Norge 
duririR a successful fliRht from Spits- 
l)erRen, over tlic North l‘ole, to Alaska in 
71 Ill’S. He assisted ,Sir Hubert Wilkins 
in planniriR the arctic voyaRC of tlio sub¬ 
marine Nautilus in 1931, and the same 
summer ac.companied the airship (Iraf 
Zeppelin on her arctic fliRlit from Ger¬ 
many. over Zcmlya Frantsa-losifa and 
back by ,Severnaja Zcrnlya and Novaya 
Zcmlya. After 2 unsuccessful attempts, 
in 1933-4 and 1934-5, lie made the first 
trans-aiitarctic fliRht from Dundee Is. 
(Nortli Graham Land) to the Bay of 
Whales (Ross Sea). He pub. First jflight 
a/yross the polar sea, 1926, and Jicyond 
horizons, 1938. See the Polar Record, 
vol. vi. No. 43, pp. 419-29. 

Ellsworth. Olivor (1745 1807), Amer. 
statesman and jurist, h. Windsor, Connec¬ 
ticut; studied at Yale and Princeton, and 
practised law at Hartford. 1771, Was a 
member of the General Assembly of Con¬ 
necticut, and held many leRal and political 
offlooH in the state. Advised W'asbitiRton 
to send Jay to EnRland to negotiate a new 
treaty. Appointed by WasbiiiRton as 
chief justice of the Supreme Court, 1796, 
and was sent by Adams to France to 
negotiate a now treaty. 

Ellsworth Highland, jiart of Antarctica 
(q.v.) discovered by Lincoln Ellsworth 
(q.v.) on his trans-antarctic flight in 1935. 
See L. Ellsworth, Beyond horizons, 1938. 


Ellwangen, Ger. tn in the Land of 
Baden-Wlirttemberg (q.v.), on the Jagst, 
44 m. ENE. of Stuttgart (q.v.). It is- 
first mentioned in 760, and in 764 a 
Benedictine monastery was founded here* 
Later it was an eccles. principality. 
There is a splendid 12t}i-cont. Komanesque^ 
church with 3 towers, and on a hill over¬ 
looking the tn is a medieval castle and a 
pilgrimage church. Pop. 10,700. 

Ellwood, Thomas (1639-1713), author 
and Quaker preacher, 6. CroweU, Oxon. 
He was an Intimate friend of and reader to- 
Milton after he became blind. E. first 
suRRCsted to Milton the idea of his 2nd 
epic. Paradise Regained, after reading the 
MS. of Paradise Jjost, 1665. E.’s own 
works include Forgery no Christianity, 
1674, Sacred History of the Old and New 
Testaments, 1705-9, Davideis. a poem, 
1712, and an antobiography, 1714. 

Elm, the name applied to species of 
Ulmus, 4 of which occur in Britain, while 
all are to be found in N. lands and 



on Asiatic nits. There are some 18- 
specios of the Ulmus goniis of the Uhna’ 
ceac family and aU are easily cultivated, 
flourishing in almost any soil or situation. 
Tlie fruit is characteristic, being a one- 
seeded samara, and the loaves are curious, 
the sides being unequal in size. U, 
campestris, the common or small-leaved 
E., and IJ, rnontana, the wych-E. are the 
best-known Brit, species; U. americana is 
a tall tree and yields a good timber. The 
common E. is abundant in England, 
France, Spain, and Italy; it sometimes 
atttiins great fige and size, endures in 
smoky tn conditions and is familiar in 
London parks. Foi’merly Its timber was 
used for water-pipes and the keels of ships. 
The wych-E., also indigenous to Groat 
Britain, is also known a« the Scotch E. 

Elm Park, see Hornchurch. 

Elman, Misoha (1891- ), Russian vio¬ 
linist of Jewish descent, b. Talnoi, Russia. 
Trained first at Odessa and later by Auer 
in St Petersburg. He first appeared in 
London in 1904, and in New York, 1906, 
and became one of the leading violinists 
of the world. 




Elmes 

Elmos, Harvey Lonsdale (1813-47), 
architect, b. Chichester; son of James E., 
architect and writer on architecture, who 
trained him. In 1836 he won the im- 
portcmt public competition for St George’s 
Hall, Liverpool. Although building be¬ 
gan in 1838, he d. before it was finished. 

Elmina, once an important Dutch 
trading settlement on the coast of Ghana, 
with a very fine castle built by the Dutch. 
E. was the first European settlement on 
the W. coast of Africa. The first fort was 
built in 1481 and was named Sao Jorge da 
Mina—St George of the Mine. The 
castle took 80 years to complete. E. is 
now little more than a fishing vil. 

Elmira, cap. of Chemung co.. New 
York, U.S.A., on Chemung R. (Newtown 
Creek), 74 m. from Syracuse. An im¬ 
portant railway centre. The more im¬ 
portant industries include railroad car 
shops, steel bridge plants, valve and 
radiator works, and the manuf. of shoes, 
fire engines, silk and knitted goods and 
bicycles. It is the seat of E. College for 
Women, and of the not;Od reformatory. 
Pop. 49,716. *SVc A. Winter, The Elmira 
Reformaiory, 1891. 

El Misti, or Arequipa, Volcano, grand, 
almost extinct volcanic mt of the Andes, 
Peru (19,170 ft), whoso snow-capped peak 
is clearly seen 10 rn. NE. of Arequipa. 
Harvard IJniv. enacted a meteorological 
observatoiT near the summit, in use from 
1893 to 1901. There are various stations 
at Mont Blanc (15,700 ft), Pampa de los 
Huesos (13,400 ft), and Mollendo (sea- 
level). 

Elmo’s Fire, St, brush-liko oloctric dis- 
chaTge which is sometimes seen on pro¬ 
jecting objects, particularly on ships’ 
masts and the aerials and wing tips of 
aircraft. It may appear as an eiiveloi>ing 
fire or in the form of short streamei*8. It 
is not dangerous. j 

It is commoner in S. climatos and known 
by other names, such as fire of St Clara, 
corposant, etc. The name is a corruption 
of St Ermo, or St Erasmuc, patron saint 
of Mediterranean sailors. 

Elmshom, Ger. tn in the La7id of 
Schleswig-Holstein (q.v.), 44 m. SSW. of 
Kiel (q.y.). It has textile, engineering, 
and foodstuff industries. Pop. 35,000. 

Elmsley, Peter (1773-1825), philologist, 
classical scholar, and critic. He assisted 
Davy in deciphering the papyri found at 
Herculaneum, 1819. E. produced excel¬ 
lent critical eds. of sev. dramas of 
Sophocles and Euripides. See F. E. 
Oretton (ed.), Elnwleiana Critica, 1833. 

El Musel, see Gi.t6n. 

Elmwood Park, residential vil. in NE. 
Illinois, U.S.A., a suburb W. at Chicago, 
incorporated 1914. Pop. 18,800. 

El Obeld, or Il-Obeld, cap. of Kordofan, 
Sudan, Africa, 240 m. from Seiiaar. An 
Anglo-Egyptian army, under Hicks Pasha, 
was annihilated by a Mahdist force close 
by (1883). See Kordofan. K. O. is the 
terminus of the railway from Cairo. 
Pop. 18,000. 

Elocution (Lat. eloqxtl, to speak), the 
art of speaking, embracing vocal qimlity, 
pronunciation, use of language, and 
dcliverj". At one time this term covered 
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only method and manner of delivery, 
Including so-called ‘expression’ and 
‘gesture.’ Later, having a wider use, it 
implied the art of communication through 
speaking, were it oratory, verse-speaking, 
lecturing, or reading aloud. The voice is 
an inherent part of the speaker, and its 
successful development and management 
are usually accompanied by an enlar^- 
ment of the speaker’s whole personality. 
A good voice depends upon breath, as the 
motive power, open resonators to impart 
full tone, and precise articulation to give 
clarity of utterance. An adequate sup¬ 
ply of breath is essential to the main¬ 
tenance of good tone and to carrying 
power, to facilitate phrasing and to 
obviate fatigue. Flexibility of vocal 
pitch allows for variation and subtlety, 
and control of the resonators ensures that 
the tone reflects the intentions, intellec¬ 
tual and emotional, of the speaker. Clear 
articulation depends upon muscular 
agility; control over the mobile parts of 
the resonator, jaw, tongue, lips, and soft 
palate. 

E. should consist in the direct training 
of the fjietors, breath, tone, and articula¬ 
tion, and, indirectly, of the training of the 
vocal cords to supply variety of pitch, 
together with the training of the ear, 
which is the final arbiter of soutid. If the 
voice is developed for its musical quality 
problems of pronuncintion are CTcatly 
minimised. Musical (luality depends upon 
good pliysiological usage of tlie organs 
concerned, whereas standards of pronun¬ 
ciation are dictated by fashion and by 
regional and social considerations. To 
use the voice well can do nothing but 
good, to confoi-m to any given type of 
pronunciation is a matter of choice. 
Delivery is also affected by the rate of 
speaking, by pauses, and by emphasis. 
These should bo appropriate to the matter 
of the speech, the size of the room being 
spoken in, and tlie number and distance 
of the audience. Too great speed causes 
inaudibility and mismanaged emphasis 
obscures the sense. Good phrasing has 
rhytlimio continuity and variety and is 
easily understood. The spoken word 
depends, too, upon the use of language and 
a well-adapted vocabulary. Co-ordina¬ 
tion of the physical factors which engoiider 
a pleasant and expressive voice, and well- 
chosen words delivered with ease and 
confidence, are the hall-mark of the 
accomplished speaker. 

The term E. has tended to lose its wider 
implications owing to a pre-occupation 
with the manner of delivery, thus 
reverting somewhat to the former use of 
the word. For many people, now, it has 
unfortunate tissociations, hence the in¬ 
creased use of other terms, such as speech- 
training, voice-training (ci.v,), oral com¬ 
munication, diction, etc. E. In its 
widest sense covers the whole field of 
communication and interpretation by 
means of voice and speech which are 
illuminated by the mind and the whole 
personality, and by the satisfactory 
fusion of matter and manner. 

Eloge (Gk eidogia, praise), an encomium 
or panegyrical oration in honour of a 
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deceived por8on» deBcribiijig: hi^ meiitn and 
wervioes, especially one prononnced by 
the secretary of the Fr. Academy, or by 
a newly elected member on his predeoes- 
s(»r. These acud^'miques form a c5on- 
siderable branch of Fr. literature. See the 
&loges of Fontenelle, 1731. Thomas, 
1759-70, d*Alembcrt, 1779-87, Cuvier, 
1819-27, and Flourens, 1833-67. 

Elohim (Heb. phual of Kiodh, Cod), one 
of the chief names by which God is desig¬ 
nated in the Heb. Scriptures. The plural 
expresses the idea of greatness and 
supremacy, and is mainly used udth a 
singular verb as a title of the fc5uprenie 
Being. 

Elohist, see Pentateuc h. 

Eloi, or Eligius, St (588-660), a metal¬ 
worker wIk) became master of the mint at 
Paris and adviser of Clotaire 11 and 
Dagobert I. He is the patron of jewellers 
and goldsmiths. In 640 he became 
bishop of Noyon, and he is famous us the 
founcler of many monasteries and hos¬ 
pitals. His feast is on 1 Dec. 

Elongation, in astronomy, tlic angular 
distance of a heavenly body from some 
relatively fixed point, such ns the angular 
distance of a i)lanet from the sun or of a 
satellite from its primary* seen from 
the earth. Thus the maxiramn angular 
distance of Venus is about 45 degrees. 

El Paso, port and cap. of E. P, co., 
Texas, tJ.S.A., on the Rio Grande, oppo¬ 
site Ciudad Juarez <K1 Paso del Norte), 
Mexico. The industries include smelting, 
flour-milling, railway car repairing, box- 
making, and meat packing, and the trade 
is in copper, silver, lead, wool, hides, and 
live stock, especially with Mexico. 
Seekers for nearly perennial sunshine find 
it at E. 1\, at an elevation of 3800 ft. 
Pop. 130,000. 

El Paso del Norte (Mexico), see Oiudap 
JuXrez. 

Eiphin, tn of oo, Roscommon, Rep, of 
Ireland, formerly the seat of a bishop. 
The see, however, no longer exists, having 
been united with Kilmore in 1833, l^oii. 
577 (1954). 

Elphinstone, George Keith, see Keith, 
VrsC'OUNT. 

Ophinstone, Mountstuart (1779—1859), 
historian and stafrsman, son of the 11th 
baron E. Educ. at Edinbui^h and Ken¬ 
sington, he entered the civil service of the 
East India Company (1796), and became 
one of the founders of Britain’s Indian 
empire. E. was aide-de-eanip to Welles¬ 
ley (1803), sharing in Ids campaign; envoy 
to Kabul (1808), and resident at I’oonah 
(1810-17). He helped to win the battle 
of Kirld against the Mahrattas (1817), and 
u'as made governor of Bombay (1819-27). 
He ruled wisely in the Deccan, but refused 
the govemor-generalsldp of India owing to 
ill-health. He wrote; Account of tfie 
Kingdom, of CahaiU^ and. Us Dependemde^ 
in Persia, Tartary, qind India, 1815, 1839, 
The HiMory of Iiuiiu, 1841, 1866, and The 
Rise of BHtish Pow&r in the East (ed. by 
Sir E. Colebrooke), 1887. See life by 
Oolebrooke, 1884. 

Elphinstone. William (1431-1514), pre¬ 
late and statesman, bishop of Aberdeen 
(1483), and founder of King’s College, 


Aberdeen (1494, completed 1506). He 
helped to estab. the printing;jpree8 of 
Chepman and Millar in 1507. His chief 
work is the Breviarium Aberdoneme, 
1509-10 (reprinted 1853). See A. Gardyne„ 
LyfofW. ELphinston (D. Lalng'sod.), 1878. 

BU Reno, tn of Oklahoma, U.S.A., 26 m. 
W. of Oklahoma City. It is a processing, 
shipping, and marketing centre for an 
agrk;. aiea. It manufs. chemicals and 
metal products, and there is flour and 
feed milling, dairying and moat packing. 
Its industries also include railroad shops 
and incubator factories. It is the seat of 
El Reno Jimior College. Pop. 11,000. 

EIsass'Lothringen, see Alsace-Lor- 
BAINK. 

Elsene. see Ixkllks. 

Elsheimer, or Elzheimer, Adam (c. 

1578-1610), Ger. landscape-painter. He 
worked largely in Rome, and was called 
by the IteJians ‘Aclamo Tedosco. ’ His 
pictui-es are mostly small, painted on 
copper, and beautifully finished. He 
excelled in colour and chiaroscuro, and In 
imitation of nature, and liis scenes by 
torchlight and moonlight were muoh 
admired. E. was founder of the school 
later represented by Rembrandt and 
Claude Loirain, his drawings being very 
Rembrandtesqiie in spiilt. His works 
include; ‘Fliglit into Egypt’ (Louvre), 
‘(k^res in Search of Persephone,’ ‘Tohit 
and the Angel’ (engraved by Count 
Oondt), ‘ Christianity Triumphing over 
Paganism,’ ‘Martyrdom of St Lawrence 
(National Gallery). See, lives by W. 
Drost, 1933, and F. Bothe, 1939. 

Elsinore, see Helsingob. 

Elssler, Fanny (1810-84), Viennese 
ballerina who fl. at the same time as 
Taglioni. Her dancing was impassioned 
and brilliant, and she had great powers as 
a mime. She obtained successes in Paris 
and London, but tlie peak of her career 
'was her astonishing triumph in America, 
which she was the first great dancer to 
visit (1840-2). 

Els ter : 1. Sohwarze Elster (Black E.), 
riv. of Germany, which rises near Bautzen, 
and flows in a generally NE. direction to 
enter the Elbe near Wittenberg (qq.v.). 
Length about 112 ni., of which 37 m. are 
navigable. 

2. Weisse Elster (White E.), riv, of 
central Europe, which rises in Czecho¬ 
slovakia, and after a few m. enters Ger¬ 
many and flows past Plauen, Gera, and 
Leipzig to meet the Saale S. of Halle 
(qq.v.). Length about 120 m., of which 
little is navigable. 

Elstow, par. of Beds, England, 2 m. from 
Bedford. John Bnnyan was h. here in 
1628, and was baptised in the church, the 
nave and part of the chanoel of which 
wore originally part of the abbey church 
of a Benedictine nunnery, founded 1069, 
The bell tower is now detached. Pop. 
400. 

Elstree, rural dist. of Herts, England,, 
5 m. W. of Burnet. In the rural dist, is 
the residential area of Boreham \Vood, 
with large film studios and other indus¬ 
tries. I*op. 24,000. 

Elswiok, a par. and W. suburb of New¬ 
castle, Northumberland, England. It 
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increased considerably in importance after 
the openintf of Armstrong:'s engrineering: 
works (1847). Pop. 14,760 (1954). 

Eltham, par, in the S, of the bor. of 
Woolwich, London. E. Palace, built c. 
1300 and with later additions, was a royal 
residence from the time of Edward II 
until that of Hem v VIII. Notable is the 
Great Hall, built in the reigrri of Edward 
IV, with a STiperb hainmerbeam roof. 
Well Hall in E. has a line Tudor barn 
dated 1568, a later addition to a house, no 
loniarer standing:, that used to bo the home 
of Sir Thomas More's daughter Margartd 
Roper. 

Elton, Charles Isaac (18.39 1900). jurist 
and ethnologist. His interesting OrigiriH 
of English History^ 1882, deals with the 
Celtic element in the Eng. race. He 
wrote also Custom ami Tenant Right, 
1882 

Elton, Oliver (1861-1945), Brit, scholar. 
Educ. at Marlborough and Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, he became a lecturer in 
Eng. literature at Manchester, and from 
1900 to 1925 was prof, of Eng. at Liver¬ 
pool. Ills works include The Augustan 
Ages, 1899, Michael Drayton, 1905, 3 Sur¬ 
veys of English Literature, 1912-28, 
which together cover the period betwecTi 
1730 and 1880, The English Muse, 1933, 
and Essays and Addresses. 1939. He was 
a Fellow of the Brit. Academy. 

Erton, shallow salt lake in the Stalin¬ 
grad Oblast of Kussia. 

Elvan, name given by (’ornish miners 
to dykes of quartz-porphyry, granite- 
porphyry, or other Plutonic rock found in 
association with ^rranite and penetrating 
sedimentary strata. The rock is granular 
and crystalline and is called by geologists 
quartz-fclsite. ’ It is used for road- 
mending and for building stone. 

Elvas, tn of Portugal, in l*ortalegre dist., 
near the Sp. frontier, 20 m. W. of Badajoz 
<q.v,). It w'as once a strong fortress, was 
besieged imsuccessfully by the Spanish ifi 
1581 and 1058, and was taken by the Fr. 
in 1808, The tn is overlooked by 2 18th- 
cent. forts, and has a 17th-cent. aqueduct 
a.nd a late Gothic cathedral. Tiiere is a 
trade in grain, olive oil, wine, and plums. 
Pop. 12,000. 

Elwes, Gervase Cary (1866-1921), tenor 
remembered for his fine interpretation of 
Elgar’s Dream of Gerontius. 

Ely, city of (^ambs, 16 m. NNE. of 
Cambridge, situat-ed on rising ground near 
the R. Ouse in the! midst of the fens. It 
was one of the last strongholds of the 
Saxons; here Herevvard’s ‘camp of refuge’ 
held out against the C\)nqueror. Its 
•cathedral Is one of the most beautiful 
Eng. churches, and one of the largest in 
Britain. It presents examples of JSaxon, 
Norman, and early Eng. arcliitecture. 
On its site St Etheldreda founded, in 673, 
a monastery, which the Danes burnt 
down in 870; Ethelwold, bishop of Win¬ 
chester, founded a Benedictine abbey 
j9Lbout the year 1000; the present cathe¬ 
dral was begun in 1083 and finished in 
1534. Its length is 530 ft, breadth across 
the transepts 180 ft, height 62 ft, the W. 
tower is 225 ft high. Between 1322 and 
1342 the central tower felb and the 


decorated lantern tower, built by Alan de 
Walsingham to I'eplace it, is one of the 
most interesting features of the cathedral 
fis being the only existing specimen of a 
Gothic dome. The choir exhibits great 
splendour of carving and sculpture. 
Among historif^al personages connected 
with E. are Bishop Thurston and King 
Canute. Olivtir fhcmwell lived here, 
1636 -40. King’s School, a public school 
for boys, was founded in 1543. Brenving 
and market-gardening are carried on, and 
pottery and clay pipes are manufactmed. 
Pop. 9989. See W. 1). Sweeting, Ely 
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Caihedrnl, 1901; B. E. Dorman, The Story 
of Ely and its (Uithedral, 1946. 

Ely, Isle of, see Islk of Ely. 

Elymais, anct dist. of Susiana, in 
Persia, wdiich derived its name from the 
Elyinaei or Elyin, a warlike jind predatory 
jx'ople who were also found in the mts (d 
Great Media, and were probably among 
the most anct inhab. of the country N. of 
the head of the Persian Gulf. The cap. 
w^jus Susa. Another important tn was 
Malaniir on the tmde route linking tlie 
Persian Gulf wdth the Isfahan dist. See 
also Elam. 

Elymas, the title of Bar-josiis, who 
before Wergius Paulus, governor of (Cyprus, 
withstood Patil and Barnabas (Acts xiii). 
E. MagoSy ‘Sorcerer,’ and the word 
seems akin to the Arabic alama, ‘to 
know.’ E. doubtless regarded Paul and 
Barnabas as rivals competing for the 
favour of the governor, and employed his 
black arts against them, l^aul replied in 
kind; and the blindness that fell upon the 
‘sorcerer’ was demonstration of a i»ower 
behind the apostle greater than any 
known to E. Of. Simon Magus (Acts viii). 
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Elyot* Sir ThomaB (c. 1490-*1546), 

diplomat and writer, h. Wilts, son of a 
jtidge. From 1623 to 1630 he was clerk of 
the Privy Council, and Henry VIII 
employed him on sev. diplomatic mis¬ 
sions. He was a friend of Sir Thomas 
More (q.v.). The best known of his 
works is The Bake named the Gove/mour^ 
1531, an educational treatise. Others 
are The Casiel of Helih. 1534, a medical 
work, TJie. Iwa^fe of Govern,nnee^ 1540, and 
The Defenee of (food li'onien, 1545. He 
also in 1538 xmb. the llrst Lat.-Eng. 
dictionary, and made various trans. 
whhih did much to popularise the classics. 
See life by I). T. Stymies, 1933. 

Elyria, city of N. Ohio, II..S.A., 23 m. 
from Cleveland, with varied manufs., 
including aircraft, automobiles, electrical 
products, and chemicals. Pop. 30,300. 

Elysium, or The Elysian Fields, the 
mythical home of perfect happiness for 
departed heroes and virtuous men 
favoured by Zeus. Homer’s E. Is a 
beautiful meadow at tiie W. extremity of 
the earth, beside the H. Oceanus. Later 
poets hud other ideas of it. 

Elytra (Ok ehitron), the name ffiven to 
the horny slieaths which cfnistitute the 
fore-wiuKS of beetles. They fold over the 
back, frcnerally meeting in the middle in a 
straight line, and serve to x)rotcct the 
hind-wings and the soft posterior jiarts of 
the body. The presence of E. is the dis¬ 
tinguishing mai’k of beetles, but they are 
also to be met with in earwigs. 

Elze, Fredorich Karl (1821-89), Ger. 
Shakespearian scholar, b. Dessau. He 
was apx)ointcd to the chair of Eng. at 
Halle in 1875. He wrote WilHam 
Shakejipeare, Knfflischer Lie^lerschatz, 1876, 
and trans. Harnlet. 

Elzevir, the name of a family of cele¬ 
brated l)\itch T)rintors and publishers of 
the 16th and first half of the 17th cents. 
The E.s issued beautiful eds., wh <»80 value 
time has incroased. The family is sup¬ 
posed to have come froiri Lifjge or Lou¬ 
vain. The founder of the E. ITess was 
Lovis (1540-1617), b. Louvain, who, as a 
supporter of the Reformation, took refuge 
in Leyden and joined Pluntiii (q.v.) ns 
foreman in 1583. Realising his luck of 
technical skill, E. concentrated on book¬ 
selling. He was successful; agencies from 
Copenhagen to Naples were opened. 
After Ids death his eldest and youngest 
sons, Maihete (c. 1565-1640) and Bonn- 
Ventura (1583-1652), carried on the 
business. Mathew’s son, Abraham / 
(1592-1640), worked with bis uncle at 
Leyden for 26 years, during which time 
much good work was done. In 1617 
Jsaae (1596-1651), 2nd son of Mathew, 
set up a printing press and became the 
first printer of the family. The businesses 
were combined when Isaac retired in 1625. 
On the deaths of Ronaventura and 
Abraham I their sons, Dnriiel (1626-80) 
and John (1622-61), worked together until 
Daniel went to Amsterdam, joiidng bis 
cousin Ijouis III (1604-70), son of Jooat 
(c. 1575-1617), ill publishing and printing, 
and soon surpassing the Leyden press in 
the excellence of his productions. The 
printing section closed. Leyden in 1680 


and Amsterdam in 1681. It was Isaac 
who introduced the small format which 
combined convenience and accuracy of 
text appealing to students and a dainti¬ 
ness attractive to collectors. The E.s 
issued in all about 5300 Items, some of 
them beautiful eds. whose value tends to 
increase. Even so Updike says: * To have 
seen an Elzevir volume in prose and 
another in xioetry in this format is to have 
seen all—or as many as one Mdahes to 
see. ’ The hook business continues in 
Haarlem. See H. B. Copinger, The 
Elzevir Frees, 1927. 

Elzheimer, Adam, see ElsheiMeh. 

Em, measure of type, sec Printing ; 
METR01.00Y. 

Emanation (Lat. emanatio, a flowing 
forth), anct system of philosophy, accord¬ 
ing to whicli all existences have succes¬ 
sively' flowed or emanated from the 
Supreme Essence, God. Tliis doctrine is 
found in Egj'ptian and Indian mytholo^, 
in Neoxilatonisni, and in Christum 
Gnosticism. 

Emancipation, in the Rom. law, was 
the act by whicli a father set his son free 
from paternal authority. The 12 tables 
re<|uired tliot the son should he formally^ 
sold 3 times, bought hack, and then 
liberated according to the ceremony for 
freeing slaves. See Abolitionists and 
Catholic' Emancipation. 

Emancipation of Catholics, see Cathoj.ic 
Emancipation. 

Emancipation of Serfs, in Russia, see. 
Great Refor.ms. 

Emancipation of Slaves, see . Aboli¬ 
tionists ; Manumission. 

Emanuel 1 (1469-1521), king of Portu¬ 
gal, sumamed the Great, the Fortunate: 
became king in 1495. His reign is the 
most brllliaht in the hist, of Portugal. 
A code of laws prcpai'ed by the king and a 
court in which c^hivalry, art, and science 
were encouraged greatly improved tlie 
intvrnaj condition of the country\ Ex¬ 
ternally' its j)OSHPS8i()ns were extended by 
the explorations of Vasco da Gama, 
C’ahral, and Albuquerque, and Portugal 
became the first naval and commercial 
power of the world. 

Emanuel, Frank Lewis (1865-1948). 
artist and critic, b . Rayswater, London. 
Kduc. at Uiiiv. College, London, the 
Slade Si'hool of Art, and the Academic 
Julian, Paris. His oil painting, ‘A 
Kensington Interior.' was acquired by 
the Chantrey Request for the nation 
(1912). He was for many years special 
artist to the Manchester Guardian. 
Ihihs. include Manehester Sketches, Etching 
and Etchirigs, 1930, (Charles Keene, 1935, 
and numerous articles and art critiques. 

Emba, riv. of Kazakhstan, Soviet 
Union. It rises in the Mugodzhar Hills 
and flows 380 m. into the Caspian. Thei-e 
are imi>ortant coalfields in its basin. 

Embabane, see Mbabane. 

Embalming, the art of preparing dead 
bodies for preservation from decay, prin¬ 
cipally by the use of medicaments, or, in 
modern practice, the scientific process of 
disinfecting and preserving the human 
dead and restoring ante-mortem appear¬ 
ance by arterial Injection. It was widely^ 
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practiaed by the ancts, inoi'e In 

EgyiJt. where It was carried to a fine art, 
and the body so preserved there was 
called a mummy, a word derived from the 
Arabic for bitumen. Modern E. dates 
from the 18 th cent., when alcohol, 
essential oils, camphor, saltpetre, pitch, 
or lesin were used. Other substanc/es 
used were tan, salt, camphor, cinnamon, 
and other aromatics. Later on fluids 
were injected, consistinpr of sodium 
chloride, alum, potash, glycerine, or com¬ 
posed of alkalis, amenic, and alcohol. In 
the Iloyal (College of SurgcoriK, London. 


E.8 in anticipation of war, however, have 
long since fallen into disuse, and it has 
even become customary for the bel¬ 
ligerents to grant a respite the enemy’s 
trading vessels to leave their ports at the 
outbreak of war. The Hague Conven¬ 
tions of 1907 confirmed this, and only that 
power in a state which is authorised to 
declai’o war can decree an E., hence, in its 
hostile sense, it is an act of war. The 
sequestration by a nation of vessels or 
goods of its own citizens or subjects for 
public uses is sometimes called a civil E., 
in contradistinction to a genc'ral prohibi- 
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are still to be soon bodies preserved by 
Win (1718-83) and John (1728-93) 
Hunter, the renowned auatoniistH. 

Embankments, mounds, banks, or earth- 
wfjrks raised for the purpose of proiec^ting 
the land from the inroads of the sea or 
overflow of rivs.; they presei ve the level 
of railways, canals, and roads where a 
piece of low-lying ground has to be 
crossed, or they confine a body of water by 
preventing it encroaching on the land. In 
iwent years land has been reclaimed by 
the formation of the E. in the lissel Meer 
(Zuydtjr Zee) in the Netherlands, and in 
the Wash, England. E. are much used 
for irrigation purposes, e.g. the gi*eat dam 
of the Nile at AswAn. See A. Heazley, Re¬ 
clamation of Land, 1900: H. Minikin, 
Elver and OanM Engineering, 1920; F. 
Johnstone Taylor, River Engineering, 1938. 

Embargo (8p. ‘stoppage’), seizure of a 
ship or ships, either as a matter of pre¬ 
caution. or in view of hostilities. E. is 
the most usual form of reprisals, and thus 
constitutes the temporary or permanent 
sequestration of the property of indivi¬ 
duals bv the gov. in times of peace or war. 


tion from leaving port intended to affe<*t 
the trade or naval operations of another 
nation, known ns intemniitmaJ E. 

Embassy, a mission entrusted to an 
ambas.; the official residence of a.u 
ambas. See Amuassadoiih. 

Ember Days, certain days set apart for 
fasting and special prayer in the Rom. 
CRtlioli(5 and Anglican Chui*che8. The 
original name is jeiunia quaitmir tern- 
porum, the fast of the Pour Seasons, of. 
the Prayer Book table of fasts and feasts. 
It has been suggested that ‘Ember’ 
derives from ‘fcwjiom. ’ or from embers 
or ashes used as tokens of penitence; but 
it may also come from the O.E. * mfirnme,* 
a revolution or circuit, i.o. of the seasons. 
The clergy are often ordained on certain 
E. T). The council of Placentia (1095) 
fixed these days for the Wednesday. 
lYiday, and Saturday after the Isi 
Sunday In Lent, after Whit-Snnday, 
after 14 Sept., and 13 Dec. The weeks 
in which Ic. D. occur are called Ember 
Weeks, and the days Embertide. 

Embezzlement, unlawful or fraudulent 
appropriation to his own use by a servant 
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OT i^erk of money or goods reoeived by i has been known to occur toUowing frac- 
Mm for and on account of Ms master or tures when there has been muon dis* 


employer. To convict of this felony iaee 
Cbiminal Law) the prosecution must 
prove that the accused was a clerk or 
servant of the person robbed, that the 
money or goods alleged to be embezzled 
were received for or in the name of or on 
acoount of his employer or master, and 
that the accused intended to appropriate 
unlawfully such money or goods. The 
crime of K. is to be distingmshed from 
larceny (q.v.) in that the onginal taking 
of the property was lawful, while the gist 
of larceny is the wilfully wrongful taking 

g ossession against the will of another from 
le very beginning. Some specific sum 
must be proved to have been appro¬ 
priated, it being settled law that a general 
deficiency in the accounts of the accused 
will not sufiice to prove the charge. 
Three separate acts of E. may be charged 
in the same indictment whem committed 
against the same employer or master 
within 6 months from the first to the last 
of such acts. If the accused be indicted 
for K. that will not preclude a conviction 
for larceny instead, if the foots turn out 
to be move consistent with the latter 
crime having been committed. The con¬ 
verse also applies. The punishment for 
the common law felony of E. is a maxi¬ 
mum of 14 years’ imprisonment. E. by 
factors, trustees, and directors is a mis¬ 
demeanour. 

See also Falsification op Accounts. 
Authorities: S. Harris, Principles of 
Criminal Law, 1899; J. H. Aichbold, 
Criminal Pleading Practice, 1863. 

Emblements, produce of land, such as 
crops, garden, cereal, and vegetable pro¬ 
ducts, which are the ann, result of the 
tenant’s labour. These are considered in 
law as belon^ng to the tenant and not to 
the landlord; they are subject to the same 
conditions as personal chattels. Trees, 
grass, etc., are not E, In the U.S.A. the 
Eng. common law of E. has been very 
generally adopted, though in some states 
the tenant is outitled to compensation 
not only from his landlord but also from 
the incoming tenant. 

Embolism, plug; a blocking of a blood 
vessel by a substance carried by the blood¬ 
stream from some other part of the circu¬ 
lation. The Importance of this condition 
depends on the source of the plug and its 
nature, whether it contains infective 
bacilli, which will cause infective changes 
at the seat of the plug, or simply acts as a 
mechanical blocking of the circMation. 
Both conditions are serious, for when the 
E. lod^ in the brain it may produce 
parai^s, either with a slow or a sudden 
onset. Emboli are apt to occur in septic 
conditions, and are charaoteristio of 
pyaemia, a condition in which pus-forming 
germs are found in the blood. Sudden 
pai^ysis of the brain is known as apople^ 
(q.v.). £. may originate from the heart. 

A pulmonary E. may occur in the sf 
a sequel to an operation on some infected 
organ. Air E. may occur when air is 
introduced into a vessel from traumatic 
tojwry or during surgical prooedu^, or 
during an Intravenous infusion. Fat E. 


turbance of the bone marrow. 

Embossing, the art of producing raised 
patterns on the surface of metal, leather, 
cardboard, or similar substances. Strictly, 
the term applies only to raised impres¬ 
sions made by means of engraved dies or 
plates, as opposed to those made by 
carving, chasing, chiselling, hammering, 
and the like. Orests, monograms, ai^ 
addresses are embossed on notepaper. 
Dies for plain E. are generally out deeper 
than those used with colours. In anot 
times goldsmiths made much use of this 
method of decorating cups, vases, bowls, 
etc., by beating out bosses from the under 
surface of the metal in ornamental designs. 
The finishing touches are generally put 
from the front. E. is largej^ used in 
bookbinding (q.v.). See Theophlliu, 
Christian Art of the EleverUh Century, 1847; 
L. Haslope, Repoussi Work for Amateurs, 
1887; J. Harrison, Decoration of Metals, 
1894; H. Adam and J. Evans, Metal' 
work, 1926; A. Shirley, Cfaftwork in Metal, 
1928. 

Embracery, the misdemeanour of at¬ 
tempting to influence a Juror corruptly 
to give his verdict in favour of one side 
or party by promises, persuasions, en- 
tteaties, money, entertainments, or the 
like. A juryman who corruptly endea¬ 
vours to influence his fellow-jurymen to 
take Ms view is also guilty of E. The 
juryman who consents to Mve a corrupt 
verdict is equally guilty with the person 
persuading. The punishment is fine, or 
imprisonment, or both. 

Embrasure. In military aroMtecture, the 
openings or crenelles between the teeth of 
a battlemont in parapets, flanks of bas¬ 
tions, etc., are called E.s. The name is 
also applied to the openings in a fort or 
casemate through wMch cannon are 

S ainted. In domestic arcMteoture, an E. 

I the inward enlargement of the cheeks 
or jambs of a window or door made by 
slanting the sides. 

Embroidery (Fr. broderie., from hord, 
edge, wMch gave the verb border, and by 
transposition broder, to omam^t tiie 
edge), the art of ornamenting in relief 
with needle and thi*ead of silk, wool, linen, 
metal, etc., various kinds of fabric. The 
mummy clothes of anct Egypt show the 
earliest extant E., and the ‘pomegranates 
of bine and purple and scarlet’ of the book 
of Exodus were of E. BibUoal referenoes 
to the art abound, and the finest and most 
elaborate work has always been destined 
for chmch vestments and furniture. The 
Babylonians were renowned embroiders, 
whose work was sought after throughout 
the East. The Phrygians, too, were such 
marvellous embroiderers that the Greeks 
came to call their work tihrugiai, and the 
Homs, oxms phrygium; their name for the 
heautlfm gold-embroiderod work, auri- 
I phrygium, gave the Eng. eooles. word 
I orphrey. Homer and other classical 
I writers refer to and describe magnifloent 
I embroideries. The art reached its greatest 
I perfection in tho early Middle Ages, when 
also it came to be more widely oiM for 
secular purposes. The most distinguished 
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artists did not scorn to make the desigrns 
from which the highest ladies in the land 
executed their embroideries. No workers 
were more skilled in the craft than the 
Kng,, a fact to which the Bayeux tapestry 
(which is not tapestry, but E.. tradition¬ 
ally ascribed to William the Conqueror’s 
wife and her ladies) and the Syon 
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Silver gilt and silver thread and coloured 
silk embroidery on linen. 


cope (now in tlio Victoria and Albert 
Museum) bear testimony. Later in the 
medieval period E. was ust^d for heraldic 
deviceSj and with this a complicated 
symbolism of colour and design came into 
being, and this is still observed in heraldic 
and eccles. E. Saxony was the first 
country to T>roduce ‘white embroidery’ 
worked on muslin and other white fabrics, 
which was used almost exclusively for 
trimming lingerie and household linen. 
Switzerland, Scotland, and England later 
became noted for this particular E. which 
was known as Broderie Anglaise. Eng. E., 


or ‘Madeira Work.* Later and more 
elaborate designs are Renaissance E., 
Richelieu E., Venetian E., Danish wlilte 
E. (called ‘Hedebo’), and ‘Pique* E. 

The Clilnose excel as embroiderers, their 
best work being done on silk, and their 
needle-painting (i.e. shaded flat stitch E.» 
by which birds, flowers, etc., are repro¬ 
duced as by brush painting) is exquisite. 
Gold and silver thread E. is sometimes 
used in Chinese and Jap, work. The 
Hindus use threads of silk, gold, and 
silver, together with spangles, beads, 
pearls, coins, and pretiious stones. Gold 
and silver E. is frequently used to 
decorate vestments (q.v.) and ohmoh 
funiisliings. It is usually found in com¬ 
bination with many other forms of E., 
sometimes incorporating jewels and braids 
and often worked in anct and extremely 
beautiful designs. While in England to¬ 
day all hand E. is a rapidly declining art. 
even vestment UT)rk being largely c^irried 
out by machine, traditional hand E. of the 
finest < 5 alibre is still practised in many 
convents and among vestment workers. 
Gold and silver E. is usually worked in a 
frame and the finer materials are mounted 
on to a thick fabric before E., a stiletto 
(piercing tool) being used for this kind of 
E. work on the heavier materials such os 
brocades, plush, leather, etc. Gold or 
silver thread is usually couched, i.e. over¬ 
cast down with a special fine thread of 
twistc'd silk of a matching or contrasting 
colour. 

The instruments needed for E., other 
than the needle, are sharp pointed K. 
scissors, for cut-out work: a stiletto for 
piercing holes; and frames on which the 
fabric is stretched when the E. work is 
unsuitable to be ‘held in the hand.’ A 
square or rectangular frame is used for 
large and elaborate work, a small cir¬ 
cular frame of (^hlneso origin, called a 
‘tambour,’ being used for small work. 
In the past, large pie(?e8 of E. werf» some¬ 
times filled in with chain stitch worked 
with a crochet hook on material held in a 
circular frame, and this was known as 
‘tambour work.’ Thi*ee different kinds 
of needles are used in E.: ci'ewel needles 
which are long and sharp and can b& 
obtained in sev. sizes to suit varying 
thicknesses of thread: chenille needles 
wliieh are shorter with large eyes and 
suitable for heavy work fixed to a frame; 
and tapestry or wool needles used for E. 
on loosely woven materials, such as can¬ 
vas, net, and coarse linen, and also for 
whipping and lacing E. stitches. Good 
material for E. should be chosen as an 
artist selects his canvas; and the threads 
used should usually match the texture 
of the ground material, e.g. silk thread 
on a silk material, linen, cotton, or mer¬ 
cerised threads on a linen or cotton 
background, and wool on a woollen cloth; 
in the case of tapestry work on canvas, 
silk or wool tlireads are generally used. 
Evenly made stitches, tone or colour 
effect, and design and arrangement all 
contribute to obtaining a pleasing result 
in E. 

The prin. E. stitches are: running 
stiMi (single or double), which is used for 
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outlines, eto.; back stitch, used in quilting 
or as a foundation for threading a self or 
oontrastlng colour, e.g. Pekinese stitch 
(frequently used in Chinese embroideries); 
stem stitch is worked from left to right and 
Is a kind of back stitch used in a variety 
of ways, such as outlines, fillings, etc.; 
herrinalxme and chevron stitches are border 
or band stlt^dies also worked from left to 
right; looped stitches, which are usually 
worked from left to right, include blanket 
stitch, Cretan stitch, buttonhole stitch, 
feather stitch, chain stitch, and fly stitch, 
and these stitches can be user! in a variety 
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of Avays; flat or saiin stitch (also called 
C/hinese fiat stitch) is used in needle- 
painting by varying the length of the 
stitcli and using a variety of sliades and 
colours; kv^d stitches include the single or 
Fr. knot, and the more elaborate Bullion 
stitch. In Jap. E. the design is some¬ 
times worked In knot stitch and outlined 
with gold thread; cmwhing is the laying 
down of a thick thread, cord, or sev. fine 
threads along an outline ami ‘couching’ 
down at regular intervals witli a fine 
thread; cross stitch siiould be worked on 
material which has an even AA arp and weft 
which can be counted easily, and the 
crossing threads should always be 
worked in tlie same direction. 

Darning K. Is used as a decoration on 
huckaback tmvels, for filling in or back¬ 
ground work, also on shadow Avork where 
some E. stitches are done on the back of 
a transparent material to form a ‘shadowL* 
Appliqu^ or applied work is laying a motif 
over a piece of material and fixing it on 
with E. stitches. The motif should he 
cut on the same thread of material as the 
backgi’ound to which it is t(» be attached. 


and it is buttonhole stitched, blanket 
stitched, couched, or satin stitched into 
position; d4coup6 Is an inverse form of 
appliq'u6, l.e. the design is cut out of the 
material and a coloured patch inserted 
beneath it and stitches embroidered over 
the raw edges. Smocking is the use of K. 
stitches to hold in place fullness or width 
in a garment, paiticularly in children’s 
dresses, overalls, etc., and is a traditional 
Eng. craft. Eyelets, scalloping, etc., are 
holes or edgiiigs overcast or buttonhole 
stitched, used in Brodcrie Anglaise, or the 
Richelieu and Renaissance work which 
consists of a similar but more elaborately 
cut design held together by a series of 
bars worked in buttonhole stitch over 
seA’. strands of thread. Drawn thread is the 
name given to every sort of needlework 
for which the drawing of threads (warp 
and/or weft) is the preliminary stop to 
the K. or interlacing of the loose threads 
of the material to form a pattern. 
Tapestry (of very anct origin) is the name 
given to E. worked on comitod threads. 
The stitches entirely cover the material, 
which is usually of fine or coarse canvas, 
the threads used being of silk or wool. 
Varitms stitches are used, such as cross 
stitch, tent stitch (i.e. a small single stitch 
taken across the Avarp and weft thread of 
the canvas), gobelin stitch, straight 
stitch, etc. Needle weaving is worked by 
drawing out threads of a material and 
darning a band in various coloured 
threads to make a stjuared design. 

Quilting is the holding into position of 
2 or 3 layers c)f material by the use of E. 
stitches—running or back stitch—worked 
to form a pattorii. Machine stitches can 
also be used. Cotton Avadding, lamb’s 
Avool, fiunnel, w^ool dometto, or feathers 
may bo inserted between 2 layers of 
mat-erial which are stitched together by 
drawing a needle and thread through all 3 
layers. This is known as Eng. quilting 
and is used for bed covei*s, bed iaokets, 
dressing gowns, etc. Soft materials with 
a sheen are most suitable for this work, as 
the emphasis on liglit and shade is part of 
its beauty. It. quilting has no w^ool 
filling, and the design is carried out in 
double outline through wdiich a cord or 
thick thread is run, so emphasising the 
design in relief. 

Patchuxirk is the use of odd scraps of 
material, preferably of uniform thiolaiess 
and of the same kind, l.e. all cotton or 
all silk. The pioc^es may be tacked over 
pieces of paper cut to the required size or 
sizes. The patches are oversewn on the 
wrong side and the paper torn aAvay after¬ 
wards, and sometimes it is finished off by 
outlining the joins with an K. stitch such 
as herringbone or feather stitch. Colour 
and design are important in this old- 
fashioned art, and examples vary from the 
purely utilitarian to the most beautiful 
and artistic ci*eations. Owing to condi¬ 
tions in early Amer. settlements, patch- 
work there reached a high stage of 
development. 

Machine embroidery. —From the old 
hand-embroidery craft of Central Europe, 
and of Switzerland in particular, there 
develoiwd machine chain-stitching and 
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meohAJiioal Ohain-Btitch £.« oarried 
out aJl orer the world and on a notably 
large scale in India, oan be produced by 
single-needle sewing-machines of the 
Singer type. Recent models are fitted 
with a vibrating needle which stitches a 
elose zig-zag covering stitch of varying 
width as the work Is moved imder the 
needle. The early hist, of sewing and E. 
machines is closely connected. Neither 
machine could have developed without 
the principle of the double-ended needle 
with centrally placed eye. Such needles 
were patented by C. F. Wclsental in 1775 
and by the Viennese tailor, Joseph 
Madersbei^er, in 1814. The first prac¬ 
ticable mechanical E. frame with 20 
double-ended needles simultaneously oper¬ 
ated by a pantograph so as to reproduce 
the design traced by the master-pointer in 
the hand of the operator was built to the 
spec^cations of Joshua Heilmann of 
Mulhouse in Alsace. The needles were 
passed to and fro between 2 carriages 
each mounting 20 pincers and moving 
horizontally, one at the front and one at 
the roar of the frame, which itself moved 
vertically. This hand-frame, the pro¬ 
totype of wliich was built in 1828 at 
Mulhouse, was improved so as to cai^ 
170 needles and was brought into service 
in 1829 at the works of Franz Mange at 
8t Gall in Switzerland. Heilinann’e 
patent frames were built by the firm of 
Saurer at St Gall, a firm which is still in 
existence to-day. The use of these 
frames spread to the neighboui'ing Aus¬ 
trian prov. of Vorarlberg, to Bohemia 
(notably Letovioe near Brno), and to 
iSaxony (Plauon), all before 1873. The 
first mechanical frames were used in 
England by the Manchester firm of 
Houldsworth, and in Scotland by Gibson 
Brothers of Glasgow. Other Eng. centres 
were Mooclesfiela and Nottingham. The 
first prov. E. works in the Russian Empire 
was opened at Kalish in Poland in 1880. 
Later Victories wore estab. at Vilna. 
Moscow had possessed an E. works since 
1870. In contrast to these needle- 
frames, mechanical but hand-operated, 
the Swiss manufactmers also developed 
Schiffli (‘shuttle*) E. machines which 
were power-operated. The first steam- 
driven machine was produced by Rieter 
of Winterthur in 1865, and an improved 
model by Saurer of St Gall in 1876. This 
machine performed 35 stitches per min. 
Later developments have consisted prin¬ 
cipally in the progressive lengthening of 
the frame. The large output possible 
from power machines has made the use 
of hand machines uneconomic, and few of 
the 30,000 reported as In use in 1890 now 
remain in operation. A type of machine 
E, can be executed in the home with the 
aid of modem sewing-machines (q.v.) of 
which there are various types, e.g. swing 
needle. See also Needlework ; Sampler. 
See Elsie Mochrie, Simple Embroidery^ 
1047; Mary Thomas, Dictionary of 
Embroidery Stitches, 1948; Louisa E. B. 
Judd-Morris, An Introduction to Em¬ 
broidery Siitchec, 1948; Iris Hills and 
others. Embroidery StitcJws (Needlework 
Development Scheme pamphlet), 1952; 


Joan Nioliolson, Vontomporary Embroidery 
Desian* 1954: Hebe Cox, Embroiders 
Technique and Design^ 1954; and Dryad 
leafieta on embroidered dresses for 
children, smocking, oross-stitoh, needle 
weaving embroidery, and embroidery 
flowers. 

Embrun, Fr. tn in the dept of Hautes- 
Alpes, on the Durance. It is a winter- 
sports centre, and has textile, flour- 
milling, and foodstuff industries. Pop. 
2700. 

Embryology, study of the development 
of the living organisms, or of the formation 
of a new individual or embryo from an 
ovum. As such it is a branch of the 
science of biology. For a hist, of the rise 
of the science of E. and for a general view 
of it, see Bioloqy. In the higher plants 
and animals the cell (q.v.) is a highly 
complex structure, and the greatest 
complexitv of functions and changes takes 
place in the nucleas of the cell. Within 
the cell of an animal and of certain plants 
is the centrosome, which is neither part of 
the protoplasm nor of the nucleus. This 
centrosome begins the process of cell dlv, 
by itself dividing into 2 parts. After¬ 
wards the nucleus also splits, and then the 
whole cell divides. The nucleus contains 
a number of threads, the chromosomes, 
which become visible during cell div., 
and the number of these is constant for 
anv given species. In the liigher t^es of 
animals and plants the indiyidual is com¬ 
posed of myriads of cells united together 
into tissues and organs and so into the 
organism. The original cell from which 
these were formed by successive diva, is 
described as the ovum or egg, and in the 
higher animals and plants this must be 
fertilised to enable it to develop. In the 
lower plants and animals, including some 
insects, the natural development of un¬ 
fertilised ova is not infrequent, and in 
others a physical stimulus may initiate 
development {see Experimental Em- 
BRYOLoay). Such development Is said 
to be parthenogenetic. 

In the Idgher animals, some of the 
earliest cells formed by the div. of the 
ovmn constitute the germ ckjIIs of the new 
animtil. This fact led to the theory of 
the continuity of the germ plasm {see 
Biology), but this theory is not applicable 
to the germ cells of plants or of many 
lower animals. Geim cells of the female 
are ova; those of male animals are 
spermatozoa, and of plants spermato- 
zoids (except those of flowering plants, 
which are non-motile male ga metes, as 
described below). Fertilisation is the 
union of an ovum and sperm, and takes 
place in the body of the female of higher 
animals and in the ovules of plants. 
Most aquatic animals and plants, and 
even many fishes, liberate the ova and 
sperms in the water, where they unite. 
The eggs of frogs are fertilised externally, 
the male adding spermatozoa as the ova 
appear. 

Spermatozoa are usually some of the 
smallest animal cells, and are very active. 
Bach has a ‘ head ’ consisting of the 
nucleus surrounded by a thin film of 
cytoplasm and connected by a ‘middh^ 
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E iece* with the ‘tail,* or flagellum, a ftne 
air-like port wJilcn by im movement 
propets the sperm along:, tail hrst. The 
nowering plants, with the exception of 
some Gymnosperms. have no motile 
epermatosoids, and the fimction of those 
Is performed by a nucleus and a small 
amount of cytoplasm formed in the pollen 
CTaln. This sends out a tube which pene¬ 
trates the ovule and conveys the fertilising 
nucleus to the ovum. 

Generally, compared with the sperms, 
and even with other cells of the organism, 
the ova are large and laden with food 
material, the yolk, but some organisms 
have small ova with the food supply 
deposited in cells around them. 

1ti the formation of the ovum the 
mother cell, or oocyte, divides first into 
2 unequal colls: the smaller of these is the 
first polar body, and Is usually extruded. 
Tlie other, the secondary oocyte, divides, 
forming the ovum and the second polar 
body, and this, too, is usually extruded. 
During the first div. the chromosome 
number is halved (see Cell) and fertilisa¬ 
tion restores the full number of chromo¬ 
somes. In parthenogenetic development, 
the full complement of chromosomes is 
sometimes gained by the fusion of an egg 
with a polar body, or by failure to reduce 
thi* number of chromosomes In the div. of 
the oocyte. The ‘accidental ’ develoj)- 
ment of individuals with the single num¬ 
ber of chromosomes usually results in 
abnormality, but single and multiple 
numbers can be normal in some plants 
and animals. The spermatozoa are 
develop<‘d from spermatocytes in the 
U'stis of the animal. Each spermatocyte 
divides twice, forming 4 spermatozoa, and 
the first div,, like that of an oocyte, 
reduces the chromosome number to half. 
Although sometimes sev. sncniis may 
enUir the cytoplasm, the nucleus of only 
one fuses with that of the ovum. The 2 
nuclei fuse completely, losing their 
individuality, aud in the subsequent divs. 
each nucleus may bo regarded as derived 
half from the nucleus of the sperm and 
half from that of the ovum. Soon after 
fertilisation has taken place the cell begins 
to subdivide, liie methods of div. of the 
fertilised ovum of an animuJ depend upon 
the quantity and disposition of the yolk. 
Where there is only a small amount of 
yolk, as in amphioxus or mammals, the 
ovum divides to form a spliere of cells. 
In those cases where there is a large 
amount of yolk collected at one pole of 
the ovum, as in the frog, the cells form 
more <^uickly and are much smaller at the 
other pole, living an unequal div. If the 
result of segmentation is a ball of cells, 
giving a hollow sphere, it is called a 
bla^itula; if it is a solid ball of cells, a 
morula; and if partial, so giving a disk of 
ccills, it is known os a blastoderm. The 
next stage results in the fonmatiou of a 
gastrula. Usually the blastula becomes 
iuvaginated, one hemisphere sinking into 
the other, ^ving rise to a 2-walled sac 
with the opening known as n blastopore. 
1 11 the higher animals a middle layer, the 
mesoderm, is formed between the outer 
layer /ectoderm) and the inner one 


(endodenu)^ The ectoderm forms the 
epidermis, the nervous system, the lens 
of the eye, and certain glands; the endo- 
derm lines the midgut and its outgrowths; 
and the mesoderm forms the muscle, the 
skeleton, most of the viscera, blood and 
lymph vessels, blood, oonnective tissue, 
and certain membranes. See also Ex- 
pehimental Embbyolooy. For the fur¬ 
ther facts of recapitulation and con¬ 
tinuity of germ plasm, and for biblio¬ 
graphy, see Biolouy- 

Emden, Ger. seaport in the Ijond oC 
Lower Haxony (q.v.), 123 m. NW, by W. 
of Hanover (q.v.). It lies on the DoUart 
{see Ems) at the terminus of the Dort¬ 
mund-Ems and Ems-Jade canals. In 
medieval times it wras the cap. of a eo. of 
K. Friesland (q.v.), and in 15»5 became a 
free imperial city under Netherlands 
protection. In 1744 it went to Pi'ussia* 
It was in Fr. hands 1810-14, then passed 
to Hanover, and became Prussian again 
in 1866. K. is Dutch in appcjarance, and 
is intersected by canals. Most of its 
important buildings were ruined in the 
Second World War. The sliipping and 
shipbuildbig industries are of great im¬ 
portance, and the tn has been known as a 
herring port for sev. centuries. Pop. 
62,000. 

* Emden,* Ger. raiding cruiser, which 
had a notable career during the First 
World War under the command of Capt. 
Muller. At the outbreak of the war 
the Kmden w’os in E. waters, and within a 
few days Joined Adin. von Speeds fleet at 
Tsingtou, At Miiller^s request she waa 
given a roving commission. In order to 
obsemre her identity the Emden, which had 
only 3 funnels, put up a dummy 4th fun¬ 
nel, which made her resemble, at a dis¬ 
tance, a Brit, warship. She made to¬ 
wards Indian waters, reaching the Bay of 
Bengal in the Ist week of Sept. 1914. Her 
first capture was a Gk steamer, Ponto- 
pofTos, carryiT\g Indian coal to a Brit, 
port; this occurred on 10 Sept. Other 
successes came quickly, as many as 6 
vessels being jirepai'ed for sinking at the 
same time. The procedure followed by 
Muller was t-o transfer from these ships to 
Ills own the articles ho required, to tran¬ 
ship their personnel to the Pontoporros 
and then to sink their vessel. On 18 Sept, 
the Emd(m bombarded Madras and set 
fire to the oil tanks. Such a career could 
not be allow^ed to continue for long, and 
soon an organised sejirch wtis made for 
the Emden by ships of Hritjxin, France, 
Japan, and Russia. On 28 Oct. she sank 
a Russian cruiser in l^enang harbour and 
also a Fr. sliip w'hich attacked her. She 
was eventually sunk off the Cocos Is. by 
the Australian cruiser Sydney on 9 Nov. 
1914. There was nothing particularly 
brilliant in her career, for she generally 
hit unarmed ships or those which were no 
match for her armament, and when she 
did eventually meet a ship on more equal 
terms she w^as outclassed. Similar tactics 
were pursued by the Ger, pocket battleship 
OrafSpee (q.v.) in the Second World War, 
the ship being defeated by S small cruisers 
off Monte Video in Deo. 1939 and soon 
afterw’ards scuttled by its crew*. 
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Emerald, a precious stone belonging to 
the beryl (q.v.) species, its jp^en colour 
alone diflferentiating it from the other 
beryls. It occurs as 6-sided prismatic 
crystals of the hexagonal system, is 
transparent or translucent, has an uneven 
conchoidal fracture, a vitreous lustre, 
becomes much harder on exposure to air 
following extraction from the mine, and is 
rendered electric by friction. Oxide of 
chromimn is supposed to give it its green 
colour. The E. is cut on a copper wdioel 
with emery. The finest stones are foimd 
in Muzo, Colombia, and there ai*e mines 
also in Siberia, at Hcnbachthal, and at 
Caiijai*gum in India. The E. was greatly 
valued by the ancts, who invested it with 
talismariic and medicinal properties; it 
was supposed to be good for the eyes, and 
Nero, among others, wore E. eye-glnsses. 
It ranks with the diamond us one of the 
choicest and costliest of stones. 

Emerald Copper Ore, .see Uioitahe. 

Emeritus, term aT)plied, among the 
Roms., to a soldier who had served out his 
time; now' extended to designate anyone 
(especially a prof.) who has retired from 
olfice on account of old age or infirmity. 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo (1803-82), 
Amor, lecturer, essayist, and pcM*t, h. 
Boston, son of a Unitarian minister. He 
was ediie-, at Boston Lat. School and 
Harvard TTiiiv., and w'as ordained in 1829, 
but resigned 3 years later tis a, protest 
gainst the administration of the Lord’s 
Supper. In 1833 he first visited Europe, 
and met Landor, Carlyle, and others. His 
friendship with (’arlylo lasted all his life 
and resulted in an exchange of notable 
letters. The following year he began in 
real earnest his life of lecturer and writer, 
and at once estah. his position as a leader 
of the New England transccTidentalists, 
although he disclaimed sympathy with 
their S(rhool of philosophy at laigo. He 
worked side hy side with Bronson Abbott, 
Margaret Fuller, Channing, and Thoreau 
(qq.v.), but in a broader spirit: and with 
them he developed ti’anHccndentalisin, 
particularly in its theological aspect, as a 
protest against dogmatic rationalism in 
religion. His attitude in philosophy was 
strongly influenced by Platonism, the 
(ler. idealisms of Hegel, Fichto, and 
.Sehelling, and the Fr. idealisms of C’ousin 
and de >Staol, resulting finally in an 
indefinite conception of the God-liko 
nature of the human soul and the correla¬ 
tion of human and divine wisdom, which 
may be described as a vague rjut inspiring 
pantheism. Of his lectures, the courses 
delivered at Boston during 1835 and 1836 
on Jiepresentative Men and The Philosophy 
of History were perhaps the most note¬ 
worthy. His prose works are for tlio most 
part extensions and revisions of his 
lectures, and show in an even more marked 
degree his truly tiaiiscendental lack of 
purely logical coherence, as miglit well bo 
expected when his method of w'orking is 
considered, E, was wholly an intuitionist, 
and recorded liis impressions and flashes 
of inspiration as they occurred to him, 
subsequently synthesising them under 
such headings as seemed conveniently 
comprehensive. As a result of this, it 


may be observed in his writings that 
thoughts and criticisms have been too 
often distorted, mei'ely to fit their expres¬ 
sion into an epigram. E. himself con¬ 
fessed that ‘Ido not know what arguments 
mean, in reference to any expression of a 
thought.’ His writings betray a (jom- 
plete absence of tliat symphonic style 
which is indisx)enHable to a philosophy 
pure and simple, and they are, moreover, 
full of sclf-(!ontradictions. These con¬ 
tradictions are not the i*esult of any 
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systematic evolution within the author’s 
mind; they are rather the spoutanoous 
interpretations, but In different mo(»ds, of 
the same mental (?xperionee. Each idea 
is complete in itself, rather than conca¬ 
tenated with its context. His work thus 
resolves itJ=tolf into the expression of a per¬ 
sonality which is governed by emotion, 
not by reason. And it is this predominant 
cliaractoristic* of E. wliich, how’ever dero¬ 
gatory it may be to his w'^ork as pure 
philosophy, gives to it the charm of 
geniality, warmth, and confidence which 
is tlio scciH^t of Ills undoubted attraction. 
As a theorist, devoted to the study of the 
higher instincts and their spiritual signi- 
fi(5arico, and living out of touch with 
reality, he was an anomaly. For instance, 
ho praised freedom, yet was slow to lend 
his support to a specific abolitionist move¬ 
ment against Ainer. slavery. And he 

K reached always the ‘infinitude of man’; 

e loved the ‘ human idea, ’ but his admira¬ 
tion for the unit, physical man, was by no 
means excessive. }ly reason of his eleva¬ 
tion of character and sentiment, E. was 
essentially a poet. 

It is in his poetry that the true E. is 
most clearly delineated; yet, In spite of his 
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eloquent padres on rhythm in Poetry and 
Imagination., it must be confessed that his 
verses are often far from musicial. One 
can Quarrel, however, only with his in¬ 
complete mastery of form and technique. 
Whatever the faults of his outward 
expression—the rough metre and forced 
simile of his poetry, or the inconsequence 
of his prose—the inner ideas of his writlnj^ 
are always lofty of conception, and in their 
own way frequently of nire beauty. E. 
was a real prose-poet of a. hiph order, and 
by the beauty of his thoughts, the terse 
eloquence of their expression, and the 
broad spirit of optimism in iiis w'orks has 
gained his wide recognition and popu¬ 
larity. K. has been recognised by Ameri¬ 
cans and by sound European critics as one 
of the greatest of the writers of his 
country. His essays have become Ainer. 
classics and have had a profound influence 
in their ow n countiT* In spite of some 
roughness of form, his poems have caused 
him to be recognised as one of the most 
original poetic- voices of the 1T.8.A. Un¬ 
like Europeanised poets like Longfellow, 
he turned to his own country, its own 
fauna and flora, for subjects for his lyrics. 
His extended stay in England gave him 
the opportunity to wu'lte his English 
Traits, 1882, still one of the best books 
ever written on the subject. Tlie Eng., 
according to E., concentrated all their 
attention on productivity—an observa¬ 
tion which seems curiously topical to-day 
—but this exclusive attention to mechani¬ 
cal things, in E.’s opinion, had its draw^- 
backs; for where ‘the whole bias of the 
nation is a passion for utility,’ man is 
socriflcjcd to the demands of the machine. 
Even w'iuse was the apparent neglect of 
the higher things of life—tlie Eng., he 
says, are ‘materialist, economical, mer¬ 
cantile' and ‘thoir mind is in a state of 
arrested development.’ Hecause of their 
preoccupation w'ith money, E. concluded 
tliat the Eng. were its slaves and dupes. 
In spite of all this, E. had to admit that 
‘if there be one successful country in the 
universe for the millennium, that country 
is England.’ All the world, he observed, 
imitaUal England, road its books, saw its 
plays, bought its ncvv8iuii)crs and help¬ 
lessly envied its luxury. Yet E. w'as 
aware that success did n<jt necessarily lead 
to popularity; the national ‘habit to brag’ 
stood in tlie way, so that the Eng. 
traveller abroad, with his disdain of the 
rest of mankind, was a proverb for uncom¬ 
fortable and offensive manners. To-day 
this portrait of the Eng. is liardly exact, 
even if it ever was; and indeed the char¬ 
acteristics which E. saw' in the V’ictorians, 
and whicii, ironically enough, we see or 
fancy we see to-day in tlu^ Americans, are 
merely the externals of leadership or the 
cloak worn by the most wealthy, most en¬ 
vied, and most powerful nation in tho 
world. His chief works are: Nature, 
1836, The American Scholar, 1837, 
Literary Rihics, 1838, Poems, 1847, Es¬ 
says on Representative Man, 1849. The 
Conduct of Life, 1860, Society and, Solitude, 
1870, Journals, 1912. His correspon¬ 
dence with (Uirlyle was ed. by O. E. Norton 
in 1883, and his Letters were ed. by R. L. 


Rusk in 6 vols., 1939. See lives by J. E. 
Cabot, 1887, (1. E, Woodberry, 1907, 
V. Wyck Brooks, 1932, H. Hawthorne, 
1935, E. L. Masters, 1948; also B. Perry. 
Emerson To-da/y, 1931. 

Emerson, William (1701-82), 6. Har- 
worth, near Darlington: mathematician 
who, faJling in an attempt to follow his 
father’s profession of schoolmaster, lived 
in retiioment, pursuing his favourite 
studies of mathematics and mechanics. 
He was eccentric, but possessed of rare 
intelligence and energy. His chief works 
are: Doctrine of Fluxions, 1748, The 

Projeetion of the Sphere, orthographie, 
stereographic, and gnomical, 1749, The 
Pri.neiples of Mechanics, 1764, A Treatise 
of Navigation, 1755, The Elements of 
Optics, in four books, 1768. 

Emery, Isabel Winifred Maud (Mrs 
Cyril Maude) (1862-1924), actress, h. 
Manchester, the daughter and grand¬ 
daughter of actors. At 15 she appeared 
for the first time in London at the Prin¬ 
cess’s Theatre. In 1881 she became a 
member of Henry Irving’s Lyceum com¬ 
pany, understudying Ellen Terry and 
playing her own parts; she toured twi(?e 
with this company in America. She 
married <’yril Maude in 1888. From 
1896 to 1902 she played at the Hay- 
market. She appeared as Beatrice to 
Tree’s Benedick, took Olivia on tour, and 
also played in H. A. Vachell’s Her Son. 

Emery, an impure variety of crystalline 
corundum (AhOs), being mixed with 
oxides of iron and silica. It was originally 
obtained from t’ape Kmeri in the is. of 
Naxos, but is now largely worked in 
various parts of Asia Minor and near 
Philadelphia, U.S.A. E. is a purple- 
black solid, next in hardness to diamond, 
and is largely used os an abrasive and 
polishing agent, for cutting and grinding 
glass, metals, and certain gems. E. 
wheels arc made by mixing tho powderc«l 
K. with some binding material and sub¬ 
jecting the mixture to heat and pressuie. 
E. paper and cloth are made by dusting 
the powder over the material which has 
been coated with glue. T’ure corundum 
aud the artificial ‘ ca rborundum ’ (SiO) ait> 
now largely prepared, and have super¬ 
seded E. to a certain extent. 

Emesa (Syria), see Homs. 

Emetic, agent that produces vomiting. 
The origin of tho word dates back to 
antiquity, and in the days of the Roms, 
not only w'as it a regular accompaniment 
of a banquet but it w’as an intrinsic part 
of da.ib’' life. E.s are often reyilacod by 
the stomach tube or hypodermic syringe. 
The E.s most commonly in use are: 
copious draughts of warm water, mustard 
and water, or common salt and water; 
they 81*0 useful in cases of poisoning. 
Apomorphine (q.v.) is an E. which is given 
hypodermically. It acts directly on the 
vomiting centre in the medulla of the 
brain. Ipocaouaiiha (q.v.) is an E. drug 
which is given by mouth. 

Emeu, see Emu. 

Emigration, tho act of leaving one 
country in order to settle in another. In 
the early ages E. was carried on by whole 
nations, who, liaving exhausted the 
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Emigration 

fertility of their own lauds, sousht to 
acquire fresh ones by conqxiest. Now¬ 
adays it is more of an indiviaual process, 
and is determined by the in*eatei‘ prospects 
of material beneilt offered by life in the 
destined country. Fi., therefore, usually 
takes place from the older countries. It 
first assumed notable proportions in the 
19th cent., when America was the chief 
g^oal. The prreatest exodus was from 
Ireland, and the total number of emigrrants 
from that countrj’^ between 1851 and 1910 
was 4,187,000, leaving the country far less 
thickly populated. In many European 
countries emigrants have been actuated 
by a desire to escape from tyrannical 
political institutions, notably the Hugue¬ 
nots who left i'rance at the end of the 
17th cent.; and Gormans and Austrians, 
m(^ of them Jews, wtio emigrated in the 
yearn preceding the Second Worid War. 

At the close of the Napoleonic wail's E. 
from Great Britain to tlie colonies over¬ 
seas was promoted as a remedy for 
unemployment. Oj)inif)n ivas, however, 
divided. Wm Horton, w'ho was under¬ 
secretary for war and the colonies in 1822, 
advocated state-aided and mass E. of able- 
bodied workers, who were to lie given free 
passages and free grants of 100 ac. of land 
in the colonies, free farming implements, 
and a year’s provisions. Edw'ard Gibbon 
Wakefield (q.v.) lield tiiat the pauper 
emigrant w’as unsuited U» conditions over¬ 
seas, and he evolved a sj'stem of state- 
aided K. In 1823 and 1825 Horton in¬ 
duced parliariieiit to try his scheme on a 
small scale. Later lie secured an amend¬ 
ment of the Poor Law Act of 18H4 to 
enable pars, tf) mortgage their poor rates 
so as to provide for tlieii* able-bodied 
imnpers in the colonies; a niunlior of 
emigrants were assisted under the Act. 
Hut this plan lucked the vision behind the 
ideas of Wakefield, w’hose system of j 
colonisation fonned the basis of tlie gov. i 
policy of settlement in South Australia ! 
and New' Zealand and generally there- j 
after. About 1832 the gov. adopted the j 
policy of assisting the E. of women, 
mechanics and agric. labourers, and In * 
1834 an Act was passed embodying Wake¬ 
field’s principles in the settlement of S. 
Australia. In 1845 the Brit. Gov. set up 
the Colonial Land and Emigration Board, i 
the original purpose of which w^as to take 
over the work of the South Australian 
C’ommission appointed in 1835 for carrying 
out Wakefield’s scheme. The Board’s 
functions were extended to control the 
wliole E. movement to the colonies and the 
sale in Great Britain of colonial land. 
Between 1840 and 1873 the Board granted 
free or reduced passages to over 3.52,000 
settlers. But from 1850 onwards the 
general view began to gain ground that 
gov. supervision of E. was unnecessary. 
The colonists became self-governing, and 
assumed the control of their own lands; 
the prevalent opinion, led by the Man¬ 
chester school, was that the home gov. 
need take no further interest in Brit, 
persons who left the home country, and 
gradually the duties of the Board were 
absorl)ed by the Board of Trade, the 
Colonial Omce and the colonial legisla- 


! War tlie gov. took little part in E, beyond 
subsidiring a small office known the 
Emigrants* Information Office (see Over¬ 
sea Settlement Department), estab. in 
1886, which gave information to those 
wishing t ;0 emigrate whether to the 
colonies or to foreign countries. Their 
prin. destinations were Canada, U.S.A., 
Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa, 
in the order named. By 1912, however, 
attention began to be attracted to the 
importance of empire development and 
the need for a better distribution of the 
white pop. within the empire. The Brit. 
Gov., through the Overseas Settlement 
Committee, pursued a vigorous policy of 
K., through the medium of assisted 
passages to the Dominions, in the 12 
years immediately following the First 
World War, but in the ensuing world 
economic depression E. declined, and in 
the next detifide more T>eople returned 
from the overseas empire to Britain than 
emigrated from Britain to the overseas 
empire. Australia made now immigra¬ 
tion plans aft*"!!' the Second World War. 
The r\>deral Gov. held itself responsible 
for the recruiting, medical exarrdnation, 
and transportation of Brit, migrants under 
the assisted and free passage schemes, and 
for their employment. Brit, service 
personnel were encouraged to stay in 
Australia after their discharge—a.n oppor¬ 
tunity later extended to members of the 
Brit, forces in India, the Middle East, and 
the Far East. New' footoi's stimulating B. 
wore high taxation and the reduced oppor¬ 
tunities for eiitorprise and exwptional 
effort. Those not satisfied with the 
measures and the security of the w'elfare 
state sought opportunity in Australia, 
New Zealand, and, on a greater scale. In 
Canada. Parallel with tlds movement 
there was increased E. to the U.K. from 
Ireland and the West Indies. See CoM- 
MOmVFJALTH ANP EMPIRE SEITLKMENT 
Acts; Emiouation Hocietikh. See also 
C. W. Baird, // istorij of the Hufmenot Erni- 
gratwn to America., 1885; J. W. Gregory, 
Hwmem MigratUm ami the Future, 1928. 

Emigration .Societies, organisations aid¬ 
ing persons to emigrate to Brit, dominions 
and colonies. The cliief among them are; 
Salvation Army provides farm training 
for boys and finds situations overseas for 
boys, farm-workers, and othei'S. Church 
of England Council of Empire Settlement 
represents the Church as a whole in all 
matters relating to empire settlement. 
Young Men's Christian Associ/dion co¬ 
operates with the Churches in Canada and 
Australia in settlement w oi k. The Society 
for the Cwrsea Settlement of British Women 
acts as the Women’s Branch of the Over¬ 
sea Settlement Department and is an 
amalgamation of the prin. w'omen’s E. 8. 
Otlier societies or agencies which are 
oonciemed, inter alia, with E. are the 
Brit. Dominions Emigration Society, 
Brit. Legion (q.v.). Dr Barnardo’s Homes 
(q.v.). Catholic Emigration Society, Mid- 
dlemoro Emlgratloa Homes (Birming¬ 
ham), National Association of Boirs’ Clubs, 
Scottish Council for Women’s Trades, the 
Fellowship of the Maple Leaf (for 
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teachers mierating to the W. provs. of 
Canada and to Australia), aud the 1820 
Memorial Settlers^ Association (for mi- 
grajits to South Afrioa). See Kmxgbation. 

Emigres, the name applied to those who. 
remaining faitliful to the royal ho\ise. left 
France on account of the Revolution. On 
the fall of the Bastille, 14 July 1789, the 
princes of the royal family, followed by 
many nobles, officers, monks, and priests, 

S iiitted France, the princes with their 
ose adherents forming a court at 
Coblenz, others settling in Germany, 
Belgium, Italy, Holland, and Switzerland. 
Numbers of the E. served in the Prussian 
Army against France. Their estates were 
forfeited and severe laws were passed 
against thorn. Many did not retmm to 
France till after Napoleon’s downfall, 
though granted an amnesty when he 
became larst Consul. They were not able 
to recover their possessions. The term 
is also applied to White Russians who 
found shelter in France after the Russian 
revolution. 

Emilia-Romagna, region (comparti- 
mento) of N. Italy, comprising the provs. 
of Bologna, Ferrara. Foiil, Modena, 
Parma, l^iaconza, Ravenna, and Reggio 
neirKmilia (qo.v.). It is bounded N. by 
Lombardy and Venoto, SW. by Liguria, 
S. by Tuscany, and E. by the Adriatic 
(qq.v.). The Aemilian Way (q.v.) crosses 
the region NW.-SE.; N, of this highway is 
fertile plainland, and to the S. are ranges 
of the N. Apennines (q.v.). There are 
foodstuff industries, and cereals, vines, 
fruit, hemp, and sugar-beet are grown. 
The chief tn is Bologna. Area 8534 sq. 
m.; pop, 3,587,000. See Romagna. 

Emin Pasha (1840-92), name adopted 
by Eduard Isaac Sohnitzer, scientist and 
administrator, b. Oppeln. His parents 
were Jews of Silesia, where his father was 
a merchant. He studied medicine at 
Breslau Univ. and graduated at Berlin. 
He thou went to Turkey and received an 
appointment on the staff of Hakki Pasha 
at Scutari, taking a Tm'kish name and 
adopting the dress and customs of the 
Turks in order to identify himself as closely 
as possible with those among whom he 
worked. In 186.5 he became a convert to 
Islam. In 1875 he went to Egypt, where 
he worked under the name of Dr Emin 
Efferidi. Gen. Gordon appointed him in 
1878 medical officer and later governor- 
general of the Equatorial l*rov. Gordon 
employed Mm on many diplomatic 
missions, Ms oxti*aordiiiary power as a 
linguist, together with his wonderful tact, 
making his services invaluable. From the 
abandonment of the Sudan by Egypt imtil 
the arrival of Stanley’s relief expedition 
(1899) he held and administered this dist. 
single-handed. He reluctantly left with 
Stanley, but later returned to Central 
Africa in the service of Germany. He 
was killed by Manyema Arabs. He 
abolished the slave trade In Ms prov., 
studied its flora and faima, made route 
surveys of over 4000 m., pursued meteoro¬ 
logical investigations which resulted in 
the estab. of Lado as the E. Equatorial 
standard, and made vocabularies of many 
African dialects. He found (according 


to Stanlev’s record) that the use of mos* 

a uito netting of a o^rtain mesh excluded 
tie * miaomr of malaria, aud Mmself kept 
free of fevei*—20 years before Manson aud 
Ross discovered that * miasma* was the 
Anophelee mosquito carrying the germ of 
malaria. His diary, ed. by F. Stuhlmami, 
was pnb. in 1916-23. See M. Jephson and 
H. M. Stanley, In Darkest Africa: Quest 
and Rescue of Emin^ 1890; and lives by 
E. W. Fi'essler, 1925, A. Symons, 1928, 
and Olivia Manning, 1947. 

Eminence, title conferred on cardinals 
by Pope Urban VIII {1631). They had 
previously been Most Illustrious. 

Eminent Domain, the dominium eminens 
of the law, a phrase denoting the universal 
right in the.* public over i)roporty. In 
accordance with this law the gov. may 
compel a private individual to give up, on 
receipt of comi)ensation, property i*©- 
quirod for the public good. 

Eminescu, Mihail (1849-89), Rumanian 
poet. He ran away from home, and be¬ 
tween 1864 and 1869 lived with travelling 
companies of actors. In 1869 he was sent 
to Vienna to study and from there sent his 
first poems, Convorbiri literare. He went 
to Berlin but did not complete Ms 
doctorate. On his return, 1874, he was 
made director of the UbraiT at Jassy and 
then a school inspectcjr. From 1876 he 
lived in increasing poverty as a journalist. 
In 1883 he went into a lunatic asylum and 
was discharged cm'ed, but he had a 
relapse in 1889. He was murdered by a 
fellow patient. Himself a collector of folk 
poetry, he was influenced by it, and also 
by Ger. and Fr, romanticism. Bome- 
tlmes he is a Sohopenhauerian pessimist, 
sometimes a vigorous conservative satirist. 
(He saw the nobles and the peasants as the 
only true Rumanians and the middle 
classes os foreigners. For liim liberalism 
was the ruin of a nation.) Sometimes he 
wTote love poetry with a deceptive appear¬ 
ance of facility. An Eng. trans. of 
selected Poems was pub. in 1930. See 
F. Long, Eminescu als Dichtcr und 
Denker, 1928. 

Emir, Ameer. Amir (Arabic amir, one in 
command), commander of an army, or a 
governor, and applied to the sons of the 
caliph, so coming to mean prince, Umar, 
the 2nd caliph, took the title amir ai- 
muminiut commander of the believers, 
wMch was thus appropriated to the head of 
the Muslim world. Some rulers took the 
less grandiloquent title amir al-musHmin, 
commander of the Muslims. For a time 
the caliphs of Baghdad were dominated 
by ministers called amir al-umara (cf, 
Turkish begterbeg), commander of com¬ 
manders. Till recently the ruler of 
Afghanistan was content with the title 
amir. 

Emir al Mumenin, see Commander of 
THE Faithful. 

Emmanuel, see Immanuel. 

Emmanuel College, Cambridge, was 
founded in 1584 by Sir Walter Mlldmay in 
support of the Protestant cause. It 
stands on the site of the former Dominican 
house: its hall was the friar’s chapel. The 
college chapel and its cloister are the work 
of Sir Christophor Wren (1677). The 
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famous Amer. imiv. is named after John 
Harvard who was one of a considerable 
number of E. men who mifrrated to New 
England to create a society there which, 
ns a dissident minority, they saw they 
could not create in England. Of its most 
famous son, the traveller Gulliver, the 
(».oUeKe has no record. 

Emmaus, vil. of Judea, not identical 
with the present E., but possibly situated 
ill the valley of the Urlas, 7 m. from 
Jerusalem, where remains of important 
baths have been discovered. Josephus 
says that E. means ‘warm bath.’ Hero 
Jesus appeared to 2 disciples on Easter 
Pay (Luke xxiv). The site may be the 
present Kubebe, or Amwas. 

Emmendingen, Ger. tti in the lM7id of 
Baden-WurttemberK (q.v.), 75 m. SW. of 
Stuttgart (q.v.). It has an anct castle 
and other old buildings. In the vicinity 
are 2 ruined forti*e8Kes. Pop. 15,000. 

Emmental, valley of the R. Enmien, one 
of the finest of Switzerland, in the canton 
of Bern. Famous for its cheese. Gott- 
helf (q.v.), the famous Swiss novelist, was 
pastor of the vil. of Liitzelfluh, in the 
Upper Emmental, 1832 -54. 

Emmerich, Ger. tn in the Land of North 
Rhine-Westphalia (q.v.), 49 m. NNW. of 
Diisseldorf (q.v.). It is on the r. h. of the 
Rhine (q.v.) near the Dutch frontier. St 
Willibrord (q.v.) is said to have founded a 
church here in 697. During the Se<;ond 
World War, in tlie operations of Mar. 1945 
for crossing the Rhine, the (/anadian 
troops held the line of the Rhine and 
Maas (see Meuse) from E. westward to the 
sea to ensure the security of the bridge- 
liead over the Rhine at Nijmegen and to 
guard the Scheldt estuary (see Western 
Front in Second World War). The tn, 
which is very Dutch in aripearance, was 
severely damaged by bombing and in the 
fighting. There are rnanufs. of oils, paper, 
and foodstuffs. Pop. 14,000. 

Emmet, Robert (1778-1803), Irish 
patriot, b. Dublin. He distinguislied him¬ 
self at Trinity College, Dublin, by his 
brilliant oratory. As a protest against the 
visitation of Lord Clare and Dr Duigenan 
in 1798 to investigate the political ten¬ 
dencies of the students, he withdrew hia 
name from the books. Like his brother, 
Thomas Addis E., ho was an enthusiastic 
United Irishman (see United Irishmen), 
and after a visit to Paris in 1802, whore ho 
interviewed Napoleon and Talleyrand, he 
engineered a rising in Ireland. The idea 
was to seize Dublin Castle, and to hold the 
lord-lieutenant as a hostage; but the in¬ 
surrection was ill-planned. Only a small 
body of revolutionaries assembled, and 
these committed such crimes of violence 
that E., broken-hearted, fled. He was 
captured, tried, found guilty, and hanged. 
The poignant story of his love for Sarah 
Curran has been told by John Brophy in 
his novel Sarah, 1948. Se^ Ireland, 
History. 

Emmet, see Ant. 

Emmioh, Otto A. T. von (1848-1915), 
Ger. gen., was early prominent in the 
First World War through being in com¬ 
mand of the force that sncoessfully be- 
deged Li6ge in Belgium. In 1915 he wont 


to the E. Front as a corps commander, 
and took a successful part in the battles 
of the Dunajec (q.v.) and the San. Hia 
corps was situated on the right of Mai;ken- 
sen s Eleventh Array; it distinguished 
itself particularly during the operations 
of 2-5 May 1915, when Mackensen broke 
through the Russian lino between Gorlice 
and Tarnow. 

Emmius, Ubbo (1547 1625). Dutch 
historian and chronologist, prof, of Greek 
and of liist. at Liers, E. Friesland. Ho is 
best known as the author of VeUis Oreeia 
Illtistrata. 

Emona, see L.tubltana. 

Emotion, term used in psychology. We 
may say that the states of the mind may 
be classified under knemdno, fcclinu, or 
willing. The Ist term includes such facts 
as perceiving, remembering, and reason¬ 
ing, and they may fui’tber be said to be 
intelleHual operations. The 2nd term 
would include till ploasumble and painful 
conditions of the mind, whether simple, 
such as the distress of hunger, or complex, 
such as love; and it is in this class of 
mental states that the emotions are 
included. The 3rd term covers all active 
mental operations, c.g. walking, speaking, 
and also efforts to do tilings, active im¬ 
pulses, and resolutions. 

Feeling marks any state of conscious¬ 
ness which is pleasurable or painful. 
Those effects uhicli depend merely upon 
nerve stimulation, su(;h as the pains of 
hunger and thirst, and their c;orresi)onding 
pleasures, and which are commonly 
marked as sensations, are included under 
the term feeling, as well as those effects 
which depend upon some amount of 
mental activity, such as fear, hope, regret, 
eti;., wliich are known as E.s. 

The correlation between the states of 
feeling and their physical accompaidmonts 
illustrates the close connection between 
mind and body. Facial movements, 
gestures, modifications of voice, and even 
internal organic effects are well known to 
accompany feeling. All feeling involves 
an excitation of nerve-centros, and 
diffuses itself over the nervous system in 
a circle of effects. The development and 
continuance of a feeling depend upon this 
cycle of (Effects. Expressive movoraonts 
are partly instinctive and appear early 
in life—e.g. crying, frowning, etc.-—and 
partly acquired. Imitatiou plays a big 
part, and it is easy to see how in this way 
we acquire actions expressive of ennui, 
moral displotisure, etc. Sov. theories 
have been advanced to explain these 
movements. It is generally agreed that 
all feeling tends to produce certain bodily 
effects which are proportionate in strength 
and range to the intensity and persistence 
of the feeling. Spencer pointed out that, 
as the feeling becomes more intense, so 
laiger muscles are called into play, e.g. 
twitching of fingers, then movement of the 
arms, and so on as agitation increases. 
Wundt amplified this by saying that the 
motor centros of attention are involved, 
and the due regulation of thought 
disturbed. Violent E. of any kind illus¬ 
trates tliis well. To account for the 
distinctive movements attaclied to the 
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vanous feelings, Bain suggested that 
pleasure is connected with an increase, and 
pain with a decrease, in the vital enondes, 
and so the expression of pleasure would 
have greatejr vigour of action than the ex¬ 
pression of pain. But Sully showed that 
strong and violent feelings, whether 
pleasurable or painful, have very like 
results, and that the strong contrast in 
energy between certain feelings, say anger 
and fear, does not coincide with a contrast 
of pleasure and pain. Therefore he sug¬ 
gests that it is connected with the feeling 
MS energetic in character, or dei^ressing and 
paralysing. 

Feelings may be divided into 2 dlvs., 
those arising directly from a process of 
nervous stimulation or the excitation of 
sensory nerves, and those depending on 
some manner of mental activity. The 
llrst, which may V)e termed bodily feelings, 
involve pnxjcsses in the outlying parts 
of the organism, and may be called sense 
feelings. The second, being connected 
with central nerve forces (the brain), may 
be (‘-ailed E.s. Thoi'e is also a close corre¬ 
spondence between the instincts and the 
E.s. Tlius the instinct of self-preservation 
gives rise to the E. of fear (c.g. in battle or 
when crossing a main road) and the 
instinct of self-perpetuutiou or reproduc¬ 
tion gives rise to the E. of love. 

8oh sc-fee lings may arise from disturb¬ 
ances of some part of the organism, as in 
hunger, thirst, heat, and cold sensations, 
etc., and pleasures or pains connected 
with the excitation of special senses, and 
the pleasui‘cs or pains of muscular sensa¬ 
tion, etc. The latter class are much more 
easy to distinguisli and localise than tlie 
former. 

The general laws whi(di apply to rtiental 
development alscj apply to tiie develop- 
mont of the E.s. They are deepened by 
exercise, and there is a progr(\ss from 
simi)le heelings to complex E.s. The 
growth of the E.s cannot bo fully explained 
as the result of individual experience. 
They ari8(? uniformly when the api)ro- 
priate circuinstanoes occur, usually early 
in life, e.g. the child has Ji disposition to 
feel anger when he is annoyed or injured. 
On the other hand, an instinctive clement 
outers into feelings which may be shown 
to bo largely the result of individual ex¬ 
perience. It may he noted that this 
instinctive capacity for any particular E. 
is n(jt the same in all cases. These in¬ 
stinctive emotional tendencies can be 
explained by referring them to ancestral 
experience and allowing that there are 
transmitted associations. 

The study of the development of the E.s 
enables us to divide them roughly into 
3 groups or orders, giving successive 
stages in the progress of the emotional life. 
First we get individual or personal E.s 
w'-falch are confined to the individual and 
depend upon a more or loss distinct 
personal refei*oricc. These grow up around 
self and self-activities, the pletvsures of 
hope, success, reputation, etc., or they 
attach themselves to objects having a 
special personal relation, as in the chfld’s 
love of its mother. Secondly, we have 
symiHUIietic E.s, which involve participa¬ 


tion in other people's experiences. They 
presuppose a certain amount of personal 
emotional experience, and are non- 
ersonal and common in direct contrast to 
idivldual E.s. Thirdly, we have the 
highly complex E.s derived from senti- 
nients, viz. patriotism, love of humanity, 
etc. These sentiments may be sub¬ 
divided into 3 classes: (a) inteUectual, or 
the attachment to truth; {b) oestheMc, or 
admiration of the beautiful; and (c) moral, 
or reverence for duty, wiiicli inclu<ies love 
of humanity and the worship of moral 
excellence. Ses H. Spencer, Principles of 
Psychology, 1855; A. Bain, The Emotions 
and the Will, 1859; C. Darwin, Expression 
of the Emotions in Man and Animals, 1872; 
J. Sully, Outlines of Psychology, unth 
Special Reference to Educatum, 1884; 
C. G. Jung, Psychological Types, 1923; 
•f. Maemurray, Reason and Emotion, 1935. 
See also Child Study; I'hilosophy; 

PSYOnOLOOY. 

Empecinado, Don Juan Martin Diaz, El 

(1775-1825), Sp. patriot, a guerilla chief 
who harrie(i the Fr. during the Peninsular 
War. He became field-marshal in the 
regular army, but, involving himself later 
in the rebellions of the Constitutionalists, 
he was hanged. Ho incorporated his 
8obri(iuet el empecinado (‘the pitch- 
coloured’) with his name. 

Empedoole, Porto, see Agrigento. 

Empedocles (6. c. 490 BC), Gk philoso¬ 
pher, law-giver, physician, poet, and high 
priest of Agi’igentum in Sicily. He is said 
to have committed suicide by throwing 
himself into the crater of Mt Etna. E. 
analysed the universe into the four 
ele^nents, fire, air, earth, and water, fire 
being the essence of life, the other ele¬ 
ments fonning the basis of matter. Hia 
system is founded on this tlieory together 
with another which supposes 2 opposing 
forces, Love ajid Hate. The world began 
when the elements, wliich had been torn 
asunder by the force of Hate, tended to 
come together again under the influence of 
Love. The difTcrent species arose out of 
the dilTerent minglings of the elements. 
The importance of E. lies mainly, how¬ 
ever, in his biological theories of percep¬ 
tion and thought, i.e. in his reassertion 
against Parmenides of the validity of the 
senses. Fragments of 2 works, On 
Nature and Purificalions, have survived. 
See J. Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy 
(4 th ed.), 1948; W. Jaeger, Theology of the 
Early Greek Philosophers, 1947. 

Emperor. Among the Roms, emperor 
or imperator was originally the title borne 
by the commander of an army, then by 
the goverrioi’s of provs., then by the head 
of the Rom. empire. In modern times it 
became the highest title of dignity and was 
assumed by sev. European sovereigns who 
ruled over a vast ter. whore dwelt people 
of more than one nationality. The rulers 
of Russia, Austria-Hungary, and Germany 
before the First World War were called 
emjieror. Queen Victoria assumed the 
title of empTf^ss of India, in 1876, but it 
lapsed with the passing of the Indian 
Independence Act in 1947. 

Emperor Moth, name given to Satumia 
pavonia, a species of Lepidoptera, and 
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also applied to the whole family of 
Saturniiaae. S. pavonia is ooimnon in 
England, though rare in Scotland, and in 
the heather dlsta. the bright-green larvae, 
studded with red or yeflow warts, may 
often be observed. Their general colour 
is myish with purple and orange tinges, 
and they are remarkable for the eyespot 
common to both winra of both sexes. 

Emphysema, an inflation; an abnormal 
presence of air. Medically, it consists of 
an enlargement of air vesicles of the 
lungs, which are the terminations of air 
passages. It occurs in bronchitis and 
other conditions where there is excessive 
coughing. It causes lessening of the 
aerating surface of the lung and shortness 
of breath. In older persons with chronic 
bronchitis the chest becomes enlarged and 
barrel-shaped. Increased work is thrown 
on the heart to drive the blood through 
the inflated lung; in time it fails to drive 
sufficient blood through, so that the 
heart’s action is embarrassed, and the 
badly aerated blood causes the sufferer to 
look blue. 

Surgical emphyaermi is due to air in the 
gener^ connective tissues of the body, 
nrom injury of some air-ptissage or wound 
of the chest-wall. When the swelling of 
surgical E. is palpated with the fingers it 
gives a curious sensation like the crackling 
of paper, known as crepitus. 

Emphyteusis (Gk ‘ a planting in 0, or Jus 
Emphyteutioarium, in anct Rom. law, the 
right of enjoying all the fruits, and 
disposing at pleasure, of the prdedium 
(estate) of another, subject to the pay¬ 
ment of a yearly rent (pensio or canon) to 
the owner. Both lands and buildings 
could bo subject to E. Though the 
emphyteuta, or person who enjoyed the 
right, could dispose of his right as he 
pleased, the dominus, or owner of the land 
or building itself, had a right of pre¬ 
emption. The old right relating to agri- 
vectigales —lenses of lands Iield of the Rom. 
people, of municipalities, or of the college 
of priests, i.o. short or long lettings by the 
state—was, about the time of Justinian, 
imited with that of K. The J. E., though 
based on an institution of the civil law, 
only assumed its peculiar character in the 
time of the Lower Empii*e, whereas other 
and equally characteriatio servitudes 
owed their existence to the praetors. 

Empire, British, see British Common- 
WEAl.TH AND EMPIRE. 

Empire, Eastern, see Byzantine Empire. 

Empire Day, the celebration, through¬ 
out the Brit. Empire, of the aiiniveimry 
of Queen Victoria’s birthday, 24 May. It 
bas been officially recognised since 1902, 
when the earl of Meath inaugurated the 
festival as a means of training school 
children in good citizenship. 

Empire Marketing Board, official execu¬ 
tive body formed in 1926 for the purpose 
of developing trade with the Empire, 
The Board assisted flnancially estab. 
flcientific institutions on the advice of 
various gov. organisations at home or 
overseas, and by advertisements, exhibi- 
tionsj lectures, films, and posters sought 
to stimulate interest in the Empire. It 
was dissolved in 1933. 


Empire Music Hall, formerly one of the 
chief London music halls, in Leicester 
Square, W., estab. in 1887. Or^nally a 
theatre, it was later oonveited into a 
cinema. The Empire was particularly 
noted for its ballets and revues. 

* Empire News,* Brit, national Sunday 
paper and largest selling newspaper of the 
Kemsley group, with a cii'culation of moi*e 
than 2,500,000. Its general appeal is that 
of a popular family newspaper with 
particular emphasis on features and sport. 
Founded in 1884 as the Umpire, its title 
was changed in 1917 to the E. N. and in 
1944 to the Sunday E. N. In 1954 It 
began to print special Welsh and W. of 
England ods. in Cardiff—the only Simday 
paper to print in Wales, In 1955 it 
incorporated the Sunday Chronicle (q.v.). 

Empire Settlement Acts, see Common¬ 
wealth AND Empire Settlement Acts. 

Empire State, see New York. 

Empire State of the South, see Georgia. 

Empire Style, see Architecture, VIII. 

Empirical Formula, in chemistry, the 
simplest formula for a substance in which 
the atoms of the various elements in the 
compound are sho^vn in the correct ratio 
but not necessarily the correct numbei's. 
Thus the E. F. for grape-sugar is CHaO 
but its true formula is Cr,Hi,Oe. In the 
case of most solids only the E. formulae 
are known, the true formulae being 
indeterminable. 

Empiricism (Gk empeiria, trial, ex¬ 
perience), philosopliical term signifying a 
belief that tictual sense-experience is the 
source of all ideas and excluding all possi¬ 
bility of a priori knowledge or conceptions. 
Tills view arose out of the aorstem of 
Heraclitus, rejected by Socrates and 
Plato. It maintains that the mind at fh'st 
is a tatrala rasa (clean slate) upon wliich 
experience must wTite all impressions. 
The sopliists of antiquity were empiricists. 
The scholastics taught that the mind can 
attain to true intellectual apprehension 
not by innate ideas but by concepts de¬ 
rived from sense-experience. Descartes’s 
philosophy estab. a compromise, one part 
of knowledge being considered innate, 
another empirical or derived from outside. 
(See Innate Ideas.) Many Eng. thinkers 
have held empiricist views (Locke, Hume, 
John Stuart Mill). Locke made experi¬ 
ence the basis of all knowledge, sensation, 
and reflection, while Berkeley and Hume 
develoxied this philosophy on dift’orent 
lines. This E. formed a strong contrast to 
the Cartesian ‘rationalism’ of the Con¬ 
tinent. Its chief fault is perhaps that It 
gives a wrong account of experience, 
representing it as piece-meal, whereas the 
2 elements of knowledge (a posteriori facts 
of experience, and a priori facts) ai'e 
essentially and inseparably united, as was 
recognised by Kant. In mediciiie, the 
term empiric was applied to those who (in 
opposition to the Dogmatic! and 
Methodic!) drew their rules of practice 
from pereonal experience, disregarding the 
more scientific methods of Inference and 
deduction and all philosophical theory. 
Hence the word came to mean on rm- 
trained practitioner, one who prescribed 
solely on Individual observation and 
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experiment, a qniack'-dootor. Empirical 
laws are those adopted merely because 
found (or supposed) to be beneficial and 
snecessibil in practice, without any reason 
authorising them (as distinguished from 
‘causar laws). 

Employers* Liability, see WoiiKME>r*s 
OOMPBNRATION; INSUKANCE. 

Employment Exchanges. These ore 
ocal offices, at lii*8t called Labour Ex¬ 
changes by the Labour Exchanges Act, 
1909, estab. for the purpose of mobilising 
labour, gathering information as to em¬ 
ployers requiring workpeople, and, con¬ 
versely, as to workpeople seeking employ¬ 
ment, and, generally, enabling applicants 
for labour to obtain it. They are an 
antidote to unemploymetit borrowed from 
Germany, and in view of the success 
attending the oxiKjriment in that country, 
it is remarkable that they were not estab. 
in England before, though in this connec¬ 
tion considerable good bad been done by 
local distress committees under the 
Unemployed Workmen Act, 1905. The 
Act of 1909 empowers tlie Ministry of 
Labour (to which department the duties 
Avere transferred in 1917 from the Board 
of Trade) to set up aiul maintain E. E. 
wherever they think tit, and to assist any 
E. E. maintainod by other authorities. 
'Fhe Ministry of Labour was empowered to 
make general regulations with respect to 
the management of E. E., and the ex- 
])onseH incidental to administering the Act 
are payable out of moneys provided by 
Parliament. The duties (»f E. E. were 
considerably increased Avhen they wei*e 
extended to the scheme of unemployment 
insurance (q.v.) instituted in 1912. The 
trades which benefited most by those 
institutions were building, transport, 
metal, machine and Implement industries, 
agricuJtm*e, textiles, and general com¬ 
merce. Vacancies filled by women wor¬ 
kers include those in domestic work, 
clothing industries, agriculture, and food 
and drink trades, wdiile juvenile employ¬ 
ment is also widely covered. 

The Second World War had a marked 
effect in solving the intractable unemploy¬ 
ment iiroblem which had been so marked 
a feature of the liiter-Avar decades. In the 
post-w^ar period the E. E. lost much of 
their original importance as imnins of 
putting imomployed peopU^ into touch 
with employers seeking Avorkers. The 
numbers of registered unoraplr>yed fell to 
a quarter of a million or Jess (1 per cent of 
tlio working pop.); and the dominant 
problem in the labour market was cliangcd 
from unemployment to overfull employ¬ 
ment, the notified vacancies sometimes 
excreeding the number of registered 
unemployed. For statistics of unemploy¬ 
ment in later years, see the monthly 
issues ill the Ministry of labour Gazette, 
See also Unemployment. 

Empoli, It. tn, in Tuscany (q.v.), on the 
Arno (q.v.), 15 m. W. of Florence. It was 
severely damaged during the Second 
World War; among the anct buildings 
which suffered was the llth-oent. Colle¬ 
giate ohui*oh (now rebuilt) wdiioh has a 
noteworthy marble facade and contains 
many works of art. Textiles, pottery, 


glassware, and straw goods are maau- 
taotured, and there is a laj:ge trade ia 
grain. Pop. (tn) 17,300; (com.) 29,100. 

Emporeium, see Ampcrias. 

Emporia, city of Kansas, U.S.A., cap. of 
Lyon CO., 53 m. SW. of Topeka. It has 
railway shops, flour mills, a cheese factory, 
and is the commercial centre for a lar^ 
agric. and stock raising region. It is the 
seat of the Kansas State Teachers* OoUego 
and of the College of Emporia (Presby¬ 
terian). X^op. 15,669. 

Emporiae, sec Ampubias. 

Empton (or Emson), Sir Richard {d. 
1510), lawyer, son of a wealthy citizen of 
Towcoster, Northants. Like Sir Edmund 
Dudley he was the unpopular agent of 
Henry VII, and was employed in exacting 
taxes and penalties due to the croAvn. Ho 
shared AA’^ith Dudley a reputation for 
harshness and tyranny in his exactions. 
In 1491 ho became speaker of the House 
of Commons, and in 1504 chancellor of the 
duchy of Lancaster. In the 2nd year of 
Henry VITl’s i*eign he and Dudley were 
both convicted of tyranny and consti‘UC- 
tive treason, and AAeio beheaded oa 
Tower Hill. 
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Empyaema (literally ‘pus in*; meaning 
pus in the cavity of the pleura). This 
occurs in a late stage of pleurisy (q.v.), 
pleurisy itself being inflammation of the 
pleura, which is the lining of the chost-wall 
and tlie covering of the lung. Pleurisy 
and E. commence in the pleura, or extend 
from the ehest-w'^all, os in grow’tlis or 
injuries, or from tlie lung, as in tubercle or 
pneumonia. 

Empyrean (Gk wwr, fire). According to 
the old metaphysical philosophers, the E. 
was the highest and purest of the 4 celes¬ 
tial spheres, the region of the most rarefied 
elements of fire. Poetically, it is the 
source of light and the abode of the blessed. 

Emrys, see Ambrosiub Aurelianus. 

Ems, or Bad Ems (anct Amisia), Ger. 
spa in the Land of Rhineland-Palatinate 
(q.v.h 33 m. N W. of Mainz (q.v.). It is on 
the Lahn (q.v.). It is famous as the 
meeting place of William I of Prussia and 
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the Fr. ambas. Benedetti, and as the 
place wlience William I despatched 
the telegram to Bismarck (qq.v.) which 
precipitated the Franco-Prussian war of 
1870-1. Pop. 10,000. 

Ems, riv. of NW. Germany. It rises in 
the Teutoburger Wald (<i.v.), and flows 
NW. across North Rhine-Westphalia and 
Lower Baxony to an inlet of the North Sea 
called the Dollart. Its groat importance 
as a waterway is increased by its connec¬ 
tion with sev. canals, notably the Dort- 
miind-E. canal (q.v.). Length 205 ni. 

Emsdetten, tn of North Rhine-West¬ 
phalia, near the R. Ems, 1.5 m. NNW. of 
Mflnster, formerly in IVussian Westphalia. 
E. is a (*entro for Jute mamif. and textiles. 
Pop. 21,750. 

Emu, or Emeu, a ratito bird in the family 
Dromaeidao. lake the cassowary, to 
which It is allied, it is native to Aus- 
traJiff, where it is a. protecLid bird. It 
stands about 5 or 0 ft high and is second in 
size only to tlie ostrich. It difFers fi^om the 
cassowary in having a broad beak, no 
hehnet, .short fealiiers on the head and 
neck and wattles on the neck, no 
spines on tlu* wing, and the claws of all 


3 toes are almost equal to one another. 
The wings are rudimentary, but the power¬ 
ful legs are well adapted for running, and 
are capable of giving dangerous kicks 
when the bird is att acked. There is only 
1 living species, Drornaetis novae-hol- 
landiae^ the common E. It is mono¬ 
gamous, and the male wholly or partially 
Incubates tiie eggs. Its diet is stnctly 
vegetarian. 

Emulsin, or Synaptase, a neutral sub¬ 
stance f'-ontalned In almonds with the 
power of acting as a ferment converting 
the amygdalin of almonds into oil of bitter 
almonds, hydrocyanic acid, and a sugar. 
In its pure form it is an odourless and 
tasteless white powder, which is soluble 
in water. 

Emulsion (a suspension, that is, an even 
diffusion, whicb does not separate on 
standing, of a, heavier substance in a 
lighter medium), a, medical preparation 
in wliicli the drugs neither rise nor fall 
on standing. Thus oil. a heavier sub¬ 
stance, is suspended by yolk of egg in 
water, wliich is lighter. Amongst other 
drugs, olive oil and petrulouin are fre- 
(|uently given as K.s. 
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